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No.  1. 


THE    BATTLE-GROUNDS    OF    AMERICA. 

NO    VII.  — BATTLE    OF    PRINCETON. 

IN   PART  FROM  ORIGINAL  MSS. 


E7   M.   r.  BKO<)Ki»,  ▲.  M. 


I\  the  Cistern  provinces  of  tbe  Union  the  British 
armt  were  successful,  and  on  the  fall  of  Fortu  Wash- 
in  jftf»n  and  Lee.  the  American  commander,  with  his 
1  ittle  band.  thinne<l  by  sickness,  desertion  and  the  fate 
of  war,  tied  through  the  Jerseys  before  the  victorious 
CornwaMis,  and  crossetl  the  Delaware.  The  militia 
disix'r>ed,  the  governor,  council,  assembly  and  ma- 
gislrucy  fled,  and  the  whole  province  was  a1»andoned 
to. its  mercenary  and  relentless  invaders.  The  Ameri- 
can f^.m^ress  had  fled  from  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
where  op«.'n  insurrectiim  was  threatened,  and  where, 
on  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  the  Briti.sh  were 
expected  to  establish  their  quarters. 

In  this  period  of  gloom  and  despondency,  when 
every  thing  seemed  lending  to  colonial  overthrow, 
\V;!shington,  in  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  that  patriotism 
whirh  "  hopnth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,"  re- 
solved to  stake  his  life  on  a  desparatc  issue — and 
rrus?»ing  the  Delaware,  by  a  skillful  manoiuvre  at 
Trenton  ctit  the  cordon  of  cantonments  stretched  over 
Jersey,  and  broke  the  chain  of  alien  invincibility. 

The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  had  trembled  in 
anricii^tion  of  the  outrages  of  the  Hessian  .soldiery 
which  their  neighbors  had  suflcred,  but  when  Ihey 
saw  these  grim-visaged  and  sanguinary  mercenaries 
marched  along  their  streets  before  their  own  half- 
clad,  half-armed  soldiers,  the  glow  of  patriotism 
was  rekindled,  and  they  volunteered  their  services 
by  thousands  for  further  eflbrts  against  the  enemy. 
Impatient  of  delay,  they  crossed  tlie  Delaware  and 
rendezvoused  at  Crosswix  and  Bordentown,  while 
the  Jersey  militia,  inspirited  by  the  success  of  the 
late  enterprise,  and  stimulated  by  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion, began  to  rise  and  make  common  cause  against 
the  enemy. 

Emlioldened  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  Washing- 
ton resolved  again  to  cross  the  Delaware,  and,  in  his 
own  language,  '*  pursue  the  enemy  in  his  retreat ;  try 
to  break  up  more  of  their  quarters ;  and,  in  a  word,  in 
every  instance  adopt  such  measures  as  the  exigency 
of  our  afiairs  require,  and  our  situation  will  justify.'' 

On  the  moming  of  December  dOth,  Washington 
1 


crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  troops,  and  took  post 
at  Trenton  ;  though  the  rear  of  his  army,  delayed  by 
the  ice,  did  not  get  over  till  the  following  evening. 
The  enemy  had  drawn  in  their  cantonments,  and 
assembled  their  main  force  at  Princeton,  where  they 
had  thrown  up  works  for  their  defence.  From  this 
place  large  pickets  were  advanced  toward  Trenton. 
The  great  preparation  they  were  making  led  Wash- 
ington to  suppuse  they  contemplated  an  attack,  in 
which  opinion  ho  was  confirmed  by  intelligence  de- 
rived from  a  foraging  party,  consisting  of  a  com- 
missary and  a  dozen  men,  captured  by  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  party  of  dragoons  under  Col.  Joseph  Reed.  De- 
termined to  await  the  enemy  where  he  was,  the 
commander-in-chief  ordered  up  from  Crosswix  and 
Bordentown  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Generals 
Cadwallader  and  Mifllin,  which,  by  making  a  night 
march,  joined  him  at  Trenton  on  the  first  of  January. 
These  troops  amounted  to  3C00  men,  which,  added 
to  the  1400  continentals  under  his  command,  made 
his  whole  force  al>out  5000 ;  while  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  artillery,  infantry  and  dragoons,  was  not 
less  thim  8000  men. 

Taking  post  behind  the  As.sanpink  Creek,  which 
dividi^s  the  town  of  Trenton,  and  guarding  its  passes 
with  artillery,  he  advanced  General  Fcrmoy  with  a 
heavy  detachment,  consisting  of  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, under  Capt.  Forest,  Hand's  rifle  corps,  Scott's 
Virginians,  and  Haussegcr's  l>attalion,  (all  of  which 
had  l>eea  distinguished  in  the  surprise  of  Trenton,) 
to  the  Five  Mile  Run,  on  the  road  to  Princeton — with 
its  picket  reaching  to  Maidenhead.  The  main  body 
of  the  enemy  were  in  IVinceton — its  advance  at 
Cochrane's,  and  its  patroles  extending  to  the  Eight 
Mile  Run. 

Early  on  (he  2d  of  January,  the  enemy  were  in 
motion,  before  whom  our  advance  slowly  retifed, 
until  General  Washington,  whose  object  it  was  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
armies  before  nightfall,  sent  orders  to  protract  tbe 
time  by  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  series  of  skirmishes,  in  which  the  artillery 
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of  Forest  and  Iland'd  rifle  corps  evinced  the  mtwt  de- 
termined bravery.  Keeping  up  a  constant  fire,  they 
sullenly  fell  back  until  they  reached  the  thick  woixl 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shabbokong  Creek.  Here 
Col.  Hand  stationed  his  men  in  ambush — wiih  Major 
sillier  commanding  the  left,  while  he  himtself  had 
command  of  the  right.  When  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  came  within  point-blank  shot,  this  corps 
opened  upon  it  a  murderous  iire,  which  broke  and 
forced  it  back  in  confusion  upon  their  main  body. 
The  enemy  now  brought  up  their  artillery  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  when  our  advance  again  retired. 
Tlie  flanking  parties  of  the  enemy  turned  at  this  time 
to  the  left,  and  reconnoilcring  the  fords  of  the  Assan- 
piuk,  guarded  by  St.  Clair's  brigade,  supported  by 
artillery,  rejoined  their  main  botly.  Our  advanced 
party  shortly  gained  a  ravine  which  crc«»sesthe  road, 
about  half  a  mile  above  Trenton,  and  descends  to- 
ward the  Assanpink  Creek,  where  they  made  a  most 
obstinate  resistance. 

As  soi;)n  as  they  had  gained  this  position,  General 
Washington,  with  General  Greene,  and  Gen.  Knox 
of  the  artillery,  rotle  up  and  thanked  the  detachment 
for  their  vigorous  resi:*tance  during  the  day,  and  piive 
orders  to  withstand  the  enemy  till  nightfall.  As  the 
enemy  advanced,  our  battery,  covered  by  about  ^ix 
hundred  men,  opened  upon  them  :  the  caimona<le 
was  a»  bri.skly  returned ;  and  on  the  British  column's 
advancing  partially  displayed,  the  roar  of  the  mus- 
ketry mingled  with  the  di-^charge  of  the  cannon, 
while  the  fire  streaming  from  a  IholI^aud  pieces  lit 
up  tlie  dusky  twilight  with  a  sudden  glare. 

Having  driven  the  American  advance  across  the 
Assanpink  Creek,  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  joined 
the  army  a  little  before  it  reached  TrenKm,  displayed 
in  two  lines,  with  the  centre  resting  at  the  intcr>ec- 
tion  of  the  Princeton  and  IVnninglon  roads.  In  the 
mean  time  a  heavy  cannonade  raged  between  the 
two  armies,  with  little  advantage  to  either  side.  A 
space  of  one  thousand  yards  and  a  narrow  creek 
ak^ne  divided  them  ;  while  the  Delaware,  in  tlie  im- 
mediate rear  of  the  American  army,  appeared  to  cut 
off'  all  hojMis  of  a  retreat. 

Re.«iolved  to  attack  them  early  in  the  morning, 
Lord  Cornwallis  proposed  ihal,  as  '•  he  had  the  enemy 
safe  enough,  the  troops  should  make  llres,  refresh 
themselves  and  take  repose."  The  general  otflcers 
acquiesced,  except  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  ex- 
claimed, "  My  lord,  if  you  trtist  these  people  to-night 
you  will  see  nothing  of  them  in  the  morning." 

Shortly  after  night  set  in  a  council  of  war  was  held 
in  General  St.  Claires  quarters,  in  which,  after  some 
discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  General  Washington 
to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  marching  by 
a  circuitous  route  to  attack  their  forces  in  Princeton, 
where  it  was  presimicd  a  smaller  bt>dy  of  troops  had 
been  left.  Great  difficulty  in  getting  on  the  artillery 
and  carriages  was  apprehended,  from  the  state  of  the 
roads,  which  were  soft  and  muddy ;  but  while  the 
council  was  in  session,  as  if  sent  to  favor  the  enter- 
prise, a  strong  northwest  wind  arose,  attended  with 
extreme  cold,  which  rendered  the  ground  perfectly 
solid.    Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  he 


ordered  great  fires  to  be  kindled  along  the  whole  line, 
which  would  serve  to  mislead  the  British  as  to  his 
intentions,  and  shield  from  view  the  movements  of 
his  troops.  These  fires  were  fed  with  fuel  obtained 
from  a  fence  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  to  be  kept 
burning  till  near  daybreak.  Further  to  mask  bis 
manoeuvre,  he  set  a  party  to  work  on  an  entrench- 
ment within  hearing  of  the  British  sentinels.  Having 
ordered  the  men  left  in  charge  of  these  duties  to 
withdraw  a  little  before  daybreak,  and  having  sent  oflT 
his  baggage  toward  Burlington,  under  cover  of  two 
pieces  of  artillery — the  army  was  in  motion  about 
one  o'clock,  and  tiled  off*  silently  by  detachments, 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Sherman  leading  the  advance.  St.  Clair's  brigade, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  being  next,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  troops  following. 

A  little  before  day,  when  within  a  short  distance  of 
Princeton,  General  Mercer,  with  a  detachment  con- 
sisting of  the  remains  of  Small  wood's  Maryland  regi- 
ment, under  Captain  Stone,  a  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Captain  Fleming,  and  two  field-pieces,  under 
Captain  Neal,  with  sundry  volunteers,  amounting  to 
about  100  men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  St«>ny  Brook 
and  occupy  a  bridge  on  the  Princeton  road.  This 
was  done  that  he  might  intercept  fugitives  from 
Princeton,  and  cover  the  American  rear  in  case  of 
any  attack  fr(»ni  the  troojw  at  Trenton. 

Tin;  lourth  brigade  of  the  British,  under  Colonel 
^lawluKid,  consisting  of  the  17th,  40th,  and  »'>5th 
rcgiincnls,  ha<l  quartered  in  Princeton  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  then  in  motion  to  join  Cornwallis  at 
Trent(»n.  As  General  Mercer  marched  to  take  p>os- 
>es>ion  of  the  bridge,  Col.  Mawhood,  who  was  with 
llio  17th  regiment  near  Cochrane's,  descried  the  head 
of  the  American  column,  and  mistaking  it  for  a  small 
party,  wheeled  to  the  right  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting it  up.  On  his  way  he  suddenly  encountered  the 
detachment  of  Mercer,  who  was  marching  up  the 
ravine,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  they  discovered  each  other,  an  effort 
was  made  by  both  parties  to  gain  possession  of  a 
rising  gr«)und,  in  which  Gen.  Mercer  succeeded,  and 
behind  a  post-and-rail  fence  made  such  a  disposition 
(»f  his  forces  as  the  sudden  nature  of  the  encounter 
permitted.  His  antagonist  did  not  halt  to  re-form  his 
men,  but  with  the  utmost  coolness  pressed  on  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  marched.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  fire  opened  upon  him  by  Mercer's 
troops,  he  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  re- 
turned their  fire  with  a  volley  and  charged  with  the 
l>ayonel  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  Ameri- 
cans, for  a  time,  made  a  brave  stand,  in  which  the 
Marylanders,  under  Stone,  and  the  Virginians,  under 
Fleming,  nobly  siLstaincd  their  former  reputation; 
but  as  many  t»f  the  American  troops  were  armed  with 
rifles,  and  had  to  contend  with  superior  numbers, 
they  were  forced,  after  the  third  fire,  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  British  Imyonet.  The  ofllcers  now  made 
great  eff*orts  to  recover  them,  and  the  intrepid  Gen. 
Mercer,  having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  en- 
deavored to  rally  them.  He  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
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but  while  leading  up  a  chaise  against  the  enemy,  he 
wa5  thrown  into  the  rear,  and,  falling  into  the  hands 
01*  the  British,  was  Imyoneted  afler  hi«  surrender,  in 
no  less  than  thirteen  places,  under  circumstances  of 
great  brutality.  The  artiller\'  of  the  contending  par- 
ties liad  in  the  mean  time  l)een  engaged  in  a  sharp 
conflict,  and  Captain  Neal,  while  bravely  serving  the 
American  pieces,  was  slain. 

On  hearing  the  first  fire,  the  commander-in-chief 
ad\'anced  with  the  FenjuyU*ania  militia  and  Moul- 
der's artillcr}',  to  suppoiWScn.  Mercer,  and  came  up 
shwrtly  aOcr  his  party  Ijegan  to  give  way.  Colonel 
MawhoiKl,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  troops,  now  gains 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  perceiving  the  main  body  of 
the  Americsui^',  arrange.**  his  troops,  and  brings  up  his 
artillery*  to  support  him.  The  panic  which  had  seized 
the  llying  troops,  was  now  communicated  to  the  re- 
inforcement led  on  by  General  Washington.  Not- 
withstanding the  utmost  eflbrls  of  their  oflicers  and 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  they  appeared  hesitating 
and  irresolute,  while  the  enemy  continued  steadily  to 
advance. 

At  this  important  crisis,  when  the  fate  of  the  day 
hung  in  suspense,  the  soul  of  "Washington  rose 
superior  to  danger,  and  incited  him  by  a  noble  self- 
devotion  to  animate  his  wuvering  troops.  Seizing  a 
standard  be  advanced  uncovered  before  the  column, 
and  reining  his  steed  lo\%-ard  the  enemy,  towered  be- 
fore them  like  a  Colossus,  while,  with  his  sword 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  he  waved  on 
the  troops  behind  him  to  the  charge.  Inspirited  by 
his  example,  and  moved  by  the  danger  in  which  their 
beloved  general  was  placed,  the  militia  sprung  for- 
ward to  the  conflict,  and  delivered  an  eflective  fire, 
which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The 
commander-in-chief,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  lines, 
escaped  unhurt,  though  some  of  the  officers  around 
him  were  killed. 

This  stand  determined  the  contest.  Checked  by 
the  resistance  of  the  militia,  the  fire  of  which  was 
followed  up  by  a  cliarge  with  the  bayonet,  in  which 
al>«-)ut  sixty  of  their  number  were  slain,  and  galled 
exceedingly  by  discharges  of  grape  from  Moulder's 
field-pieces,  that  they  had  failed  in  an  eflbrt  to  carry, 
the  enemy  fell  back,  and,  afier  exchanging  a  few 
iihi>t,  fled  on  seeing  the  approach  of  some  fresh  troops 
from  the  American  rear,  wheeling  round  upon 
their  flank.  Having  al^indoned  their  artillery-,  they 
hastened  in  the  greatest  confusion  over  fields  and 
fences  toward  Pennington,  pursued  by  the  militia  and 
rifle  corps ;  the  general  himself  joining  in  the  pursuit, 
which,  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  moment,  he  desig- 
nated as  "  a  fine  fox-chase." 

Soi^n  after  the  engagement  began  between  Gen. 
Mercer  and  the  17th  regiment,  an  attack  was  made 
at  the  top  of  the  woods  near  Princeton,  by  the  Ameri- 
can van  upon  the  55th  regiment,  in  which  the  British 
troops  were  sorely  pressed,  and  were  soon  thrown 
into  confusion ;  and  the  40th,  which  had  remained  in 
quarters  at  Princeton,  after  advancing  toward  our 
line  and  detaching  a  heavy  platoon,  which  stood  but 
a  single  fire,  retreated  into  the  college,  and  knocking 
out  the  windows  prepared  for  defence.    The  Ameri- 


can troops  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  artillery  was 
brought  up  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  after  the  dis- 
charare  of  a  single  six-pounder,  which  did  but  little 
damage,  they  abandoned  the  edifice,  and  the  whole, 
except  a  small  party  that  was  captured  in  the  college, 
retreated  precipitately,  by  files,  across  Millstone 
Creek,  toward  Brunswick.  There  was  no  cavalry 
present  to  intercept  their  flight,  or,  in  the  straggling 
manner  in  which  they  retreated,  the  whole  could 
have  l)een  taken.  The  Americans  had  only  twenty- 
two  cavalry,  and  these  were  engaged  at  this  time  in 
pursuit  of  the  stragglers  of  the  17th  regiment. 

By  the  lime  this  engagement  was  over,  the  ad\'ance 
of  the  British  army  from  Maidenhead  was  up  and 
firing  upon  the  rear  of  the  main  body,  under  General 
Greene.  It  was  covered  by  Captain  Forest  with  his 
artillery,  until  the  Americans  crosMjd  the  bridge  over 
the  Stony])rook,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  scene  of 
action,  which,  by  order  of  General  Washington,  was 
then  broken  down,  and  thus  stopped  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy. 

The  British  loss  in  the  engagement  was  about  one 
hundred  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded  and  pri- 
soners. The  American  loss  was  small  in  numbers, 
about  thirty  killed  and  wounded;  but  among  the 
slain  were  some  valuable  officers,  the  brave  and 
accomplished  General  Mercer,  Colonels  Porter  and 
Hazlett,  Major  Morris,  and  Captains  Neal,  Fleming, 
and  3hippen.  It  had  been  intended  to  march  imme- 
diately after  this  to  Brunswick,  where  General  Lee 
was  confined,  and  where  was  the  British  magazine 
and  military  chest,  with  some  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  but  the  men  were  utterly  exhausted 
with  loss  of  rest  and  marching,  having  l>een  under 
arms  for  eighteen  hours.  After  a  short  delay  at 
Princeton,  the  American  commander  with  his  troops 
reached  Pluckemin  on  the  5th,  and  afterwards 
marched  to  Morristown,  where  he  established  his 
winter-quarters. 

The  British  forces  in  Trenton  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis  were  impatiently  awaiting  the  break  of  day  to 
storm  the  American  lines,  and  on  hearing  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  his  lordship  surmised  it  was  thunder. 
But  Sir  William  Erskine,  who,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  had  been  in  favor  of  a  night  attack,  saga- 
ciously divining  the  reality,  replied,  "  My  lord,  it  is 
Washington  at  Princeton."  Fearful  of  an  attack 
upon  Brunswick,  which  was  defended  only  by  a 
small  party  under  General  Matthev^-s,  his  lordship 
immediately  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  marched 
with  all  expedition  for  that  post. 

The  energy  of  Washington,  tlie  dexterity  of  his 
stratagems,  and  the  spirit  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
executed  them,  impressed  the  British  with  sentiments 
of  concern  and  fear,  and,  abandoning  all  their  posts, 
they  retired  to  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  where  they 
had  thrown  up  works  for  their  protection;  while  the 
Jersey  militia,  roused  to  desperation  by  outrage  and 
insult,  hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  htmg  upon 
their  skirts  to  harass  and  cut  off  any  parties  that  for 
forage  or  convoy  ventured  from  their  quarters. 

These  achievements  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  whole  American  people. 
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An  old  woman  sat  alone  in  one  of  those  dark  rear 
buildings,  -which  in  our  city  are  put  up  for  the  ex- 
press acconunodation  of  the  poor,  to  whom  free  air 
from  heaven  and  warm  sunlight  must  be  dealt  out 
sparingly.  In  this  house  there  lived  many  human 
being5,  for  each  room  had  ibi  humble  houM^huId,  and 
she  of  whom  I  write  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
that  crowded  dwelling  who  occupied  an  apartment 
to  herself.  It  was  a  hiunble  room  enough,  high  in  the 
attic,  with  a  window  cut  through  the  roof,  and  a 
single  door  leading  from  an  open  garret ;  still  there 
was  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  in  the  little  nook 
seldom  found  with  poverty,  unless  brighter  fortunes 
have  preceded  it.  The  humble  bed  was  covered 
with  a  neat  patch-work  quilt — a  breadth  of  rag  car- 
peting covered  the  floor  in  front,  and  an  old  ma- 
hogany candle-stand,  with  slender  feet  and  a  twisted 
stem,  stood  beneath  the  small  looking-glass,  which 
had  evidently  done  half  a  century's  service  in  some 
New  England  family. 

A  Bible  lay  upon  the  stand,  old  and  worn,  but 
neatly  enveloped  in  a  green  baize  cover.  The  room 
contained  but  two  chairs,  both  worn  through  in  the 
seat,  but  with  the  ravages  of  time  covered  by  neat 
patch-work  cushions  and  valances.  The  old  lady 
had  drawn  one  of  these  chairs  up  to  a  deal  table  that 
stood  near  the  fire-place,  and  was  enjoying  her  soli- 
tary meal,  with  an  expression  of  grateful  tranquillity 
beaming  on  her  face,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
yoimg  girl  entered  the  room  softly,  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm.  The  old  lady's  back  was  toward  her  visiter, 
so  she  stole  softly  forward,  set  her  basket  down  on 
the  floor,  and  laying  a  pretty  white  hand  on  each 
shoulder,  bent  over  and  kissed  the  withered  forehead 
of  the  quiet  old  lady,  and  then  broke  into  a  soft 
musical  laugh,  which  filled  that  humble  room  like 
the  carol  of  a  bird. 

*'  So  I  have  caught  you,  dear  old  naughty  grandma, 
drinking  black  tea,  and  without  milk — no  butter  to 
your  bread  either !  this  will  never  do;''  and  looking 
on  the  table  the  young  girl  shook  her  head,  and  bent 
her  half  smiling  half  reproachful  eyes  on  the  aged 
face  now  turned  hastily  toward  her. 

"Ah,  Lucy,  is  it  you  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  look  in  which  warm  affection  struggled  with  em- 
barrassment, "  come,  sit  down,  the  tea  is  very  nice, 
and  I  am  getting  to  like  it  black  and  clear,  as  well- 
that  is,  almost  as  well — " 

"Ah,  grandma,  I  am  not  to  be  cheated  so.  You 
have  been  robbing  yourself  again !"  said  the  girl, 
patting  the  old  woman's  cheek  with  her  hand. 

'*  It  was  only  the  poor  woman  in  the  next  room — 
one  of  her  children  is  sick,  and  so—" 

"Ah!  I  understand — you  are  starving  yourself  to 
make  the  sick  baby  comfortable !    Well,  there  is  no 


use  in  scolding  you ;  I  know  that  of  old.  See»  I  hare 
brought  a  basket  full  of  nice  things.  Let  ua  throw 
away  that  horrid  black  »iWi  and  have  a  nice  fresh 
cosey  cup  of  lea  tog€rther." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposal,  for, 
poor  thing,  her  coarse  tea,  without  sugar  or  milk,  and 
humble  accompaniments,  had  rendered  but  a  sorry 
meal.  Holding  one  little  withered  hand  under  the 
edge  of  the  table,  she  brushed  the  crumbs  of  stale 
bread  into  it,  and  began  to  rearrange  the  tea  things 
with  great  animation. 

"  See  what  I  have  brought,"  cried  her  grandchild, 
holding  up  a  cord  of  fresh  sponge  cake  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile,  and  dropping  the  snowy  napkin  over 
her  basket,  that  the  rest  of  its  tempting  contents 
should  not  be  revealed  all  at  once. 

"Ah!  this  is  too  extravagant,  Lucy,  we  must  not 
indulge  in  these  things  now ;"  as  she  spoke,  the  kind 
old  creature  took  up  the  cake,  examined  its  rich 
brown  crust  and  golden  centre  with  a  beaming  coun- 
tenance, cast  a  look  at  the  sweet  girl  kneeling  by  her 
basket,  another  at  the  door,  and  added  in  a  coaxing 
voice,  but  with  a  sort  of  half  guilty  consciousness, 
"  But — ^Lucy — dear — it  would  be  so  nice  for  the  child, 
poor  thing!" 

Lucy  replied  by  another  bird-like  laugh,  and  lifting 
a  corner  of  the  napkin  produced  a  smll  pot  of  jelly ; 
"  See !"  she  cried,  raising  the  lid  and  allowing  the 
old  lady  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  luscious  contents. 
"  No,  no,"  she  added,  as  the  old  lady  eagerly  reached 
forth  her  hand  for  the  jar,  "  this  is  for  yourself,  re- 
member ;  half  a  tea-cup  full  for  the  sick  child — not  a 
particle  more — promise  me  that,  or  I  w^ill  take  it 
home  again ;"  and  shaking  her  beautiful  head  till  its 
rich  brown  curls  swept  over  her  face  and  half  blinded 
her,  Lucy  covered  the  jar  with  her  hand,  and  waited 
with  one  knee  upon  the  floor,  and  her  smiling  face 
uplifted  to  the  old  lady's,  till  the  promise  was  given. 

"  Well,  now,  there  it  is,  and  here  is  the  whole 
basket,  tea,  sugar,  biscuit — every  thing !"  and  start- 
ing to  her  feet  Lucy  Lee  threw  away  the  napkin,  and 
with  eager  bands  laid  parcel  after  parcel,  as  she 
named  their  contents,  on  the  table. 

The  old  lady  burst  into  tears — "  Oh,  darling,  how 
good  you  are  to  me — here  is  more  than  a  whole 
month's  wages,  all  for  poor  old  grandma,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  ribbon  for  yourself." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Lucy  Lee,  flinging  her  arms  round 
the  old  woman's  neck  and  kissing  her  damp  cheek, 
"  it  is  Mrs.  Hudson's  gift.  Do  you  remember  her 
son  is  of  age  to-day — Mr.  Gtjorge  Stanton — you  have 
seen  him,  grandma  ?" 

Why  was  it  that  pretty  Lucy  Lee  fell  to  kissing 
her  grandmother  so  eagerly  as  she  mentioned  George 
Stanton's  name  ?    Why  was  it  that  the  color  rushed 
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over  her  cheek,  as  if  a  handful  of  peach  bIossoin» 
had  been  dashed  against  it  ?  Sweet,  innocent  Lucy 
Lee  I  it  was  well  that  the  eyes  bent  so  affectionately 
upon  her  were  full  of  tears,  or,  even  without  her 
spectacles,  the  old  grandmother  might  have  suspected 
something  more  than  the  maiden  would  have  owned 
even  to  her  own  heart. 

"  But  I  have  got  something  for  you,  something  that 
I  made  with  my  own  hands,"  said  the  young  girl 
ha.Mi!y,aud  with  an  etfort  to  resume  her  former  gayot  j'. 
Lucy  took  oH'  her  grandmother's  cap,  which  had 
been  darned,  and  even  patched,  more  than  once,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  new  one  of  clear  muslin,  trimmed 
with  a  knot  of  slate-colored  ribbon,  and  with  a  bor- 
dering of  lace.  "There,"  she  said,  caressingly 
smoothing  the  gray  hair  down  both  those  aged 
temples  with  her  hands,  **  this  is  my  gift ;  how  well 
you  look  in  it.  Give  mc  another  kiss.  Now  let  us 
make  the  tea,  for  I  must  be  home  again  in  no  time." 
A  little  tin  kettle  sat  on  the  top  of  a  stove  in  the 
fire-place,  emitting  a  cloud  of  steam  from  its  nozzle, 
and  singing  merrily  over  a  handful  of  coals,  so  Lucy 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fill  the  little  black  earthenware 
tea-pot,  spread  her  dainties  on  the  table,  and  the 
two  happy  creatures  sat  dow^n  together,  but  not  till 
the  old  lady,  though  half  ashaffled  of  appearing  pleas- 
ed with  her  finery,  had  exhibited  her  cap  in  the  next 
room,  and  gladdened  the  sulFering  child  with  a  portion 
of  her  grand-daughter's  gift. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  that  infirm  old  woman, 
with  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  lying  whitely  on 
her  forehead,  and  that  young  girl,  fresh  as  a  spring- 
blossotn,  luxuriant  and  yet  modest  in  her  beauty  as 
a  rijie  peach  amid  its  leaves — sitting  there  together  in 
that  humble  garret,  both  happy  as  children,  and  almost 
as  helpless,  the  one  in  her  decrepitude  and  age,  the 
other  in  her  inexperience  and  exceeding  loveliness. 

"  It  seems  like  old  times  to  have  you  sitting  here 
by  my  side,  and  every  thing  so  nice  about  us,"  said 
the  grandmother,  as  Lucy  lifted  the  little  black  tea- 
pot and  let  its  amber  contents  fall  from  a  height,  with 
a  sparkling  and  animated  dash,  to  the  old  china  tea- 
cup with  a  crack  down  one  side,  which  the  old  lady 
had  brought  out  in  honor  of  Lucy's  visit.  "  I  some- 
times thiuk,"  she  continued,  reaching  out  her  hand 
for  the  cup,  "  that  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough  for 
all  the  comforts  I  have,  especially  Lucy  for  your  love 
and  kindness.  I  little  thought  when  you  were  a  little 
girl,  and  your  father,  so  proud  and  doing  so  well,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  those  tiny  hands  would 
be  all  poor  grandmother's  support. 

"  Nonsense,  grandmother,  only  think  how  much 
you  cam  with  your  own  hands !  It  is  a  shame  that 
you  should  do  any  thing  at  this  age,  but  then  we  do 
our  best  and  try  to  help  each  other.  That  is  what 
makes  us  so  happy,  I  suppose !" 

"  Well,  we  are  content,  and  that  is  a  great  deal," 
replied  grandmother  Lee. 

Lucy  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment  and  trifled  with 
her  teaspoon — "  Do  you  know,  grandma,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  you  and  I,  in  our  shilling  calicoes  and  with 
our  hard  work,  are  a  great  deal  happier  and  more 
contented  than  Mrs.  Hikbon,  with  all  her  ityle  and 
1* 


money  ?"  A  shade  of  sadness  ,camc  over  her  face  as 
she  spoke,  the  fir»t  that  had  darkened  it  that  evening. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  inquired  the  grand- 
mother, easily  interested  in  any  thing  .relating  to 
persons  who  had  been  kind  to  her  child.  "  Is  her  son 
turning  out  wild?  Is — " 

"Oh  no,  nothing  of  that  kind;  how  could  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  I"  exclaimed  Lucy  eagerly,  "  but  Mr. 
Hudson!" 

"  Oh,  I  understand,  these  unequal  matches  never 
turn  out  well,"  replied  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head 

"  There  is  some  trouble  about  the  property,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Lucy.  "  I  may  tell  you  this,  grandma, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  whisper  it  to  any  one  else. 
You  know  Mr.  Stanton  left  all  that  he  was  worth  to 
the  widow,  expecting  that  she  would  provide  for  her 
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"  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  that  George  Stanton," 
murmured  the  old  lady. 

Lucy's  color  rose  and  her  eyes  brightened.  "  It 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  him  when  his  mother 
married  again.  Mr.  Hudson  controls  every  thing 
during  her  life,  and  is  so  cold  and  cruel  to  her — so 
insolent  to  the  young  gentleman — besides — bend  your 
head  nearer,  grandma — he  is  a  gambler!" 

That  instant  the  sound  of  quick  footsteps  coming 
across  the  garret  reached  them ;  they  were  followed 
by  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door.  Lucy  started  and  looked 
at  the  old  lady.  "  I  spoke  low,  no  one  could  have 
heard  me,"  she  whispered,  while  her  check  became 
a  shade  paler. 

"  No,  no,  there  may  be  some  person  ill  in  the  room 
below.  They  want  me,  I  dare  «ay,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  and  raising  her  voice,  Mrs.  Lee  requested  the 
intruder  to  come  in. 

Some  one  seemed  feeling  for  the  latch,  which  was 
not  readily  found  in  the  darkness  without,  but  before 
Lucy  could  reach  the  door  it  was  opened,  and  a 
young  man,  with  his.  hat  ofl*,  and  evidently  much  ex- 
cited, stood  in  the  entrance. 

"  Mr.  Stanton !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  losing  her  natural 
timidity  in  astonishment  at  his  presence  in  that  place. 
The  next  impulse  was  to  cast  a  glanee  around  the 
room,  to  congratulate  herself  on  its  neatness,  and  that 
her  grandmother  had  the  new  cap  on. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young  man,  address- 
ing the  old  lady,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you, 
but  my  mother  is  taken  ill — none  of  the  servants 
would  undertake  to  find  Miss  Lee,  so  I  came  in  search 
of  her  myself." 

"  I  will  go  this  instant,"  said  Lucy,  taking  her  bon- 
net from  the  bed,  and  attempting  to  tie  the  strings, 
but  her  hands  trembled  and  she  could  hardly  form  a 
knot.  "  Is  she  ill,  is  she  very  ill  ?  Is  Mr.  Hudson 
there?"  she  inquired,  so  confused  that  she  was  hardly 
conscious  of  heaping  one  question  on  another. 
"  She  has  been  very  ill,"  replied  the  young  man. 
There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  surprised 
and  startled  Lucy,  her  hands  dropped  from  the  ribbon 
she  was  tying,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  lifted  her  large  eyes  earnestly  to  his  face.  A 
heavy  frown  was  on  his  forehead,  and  his  fine  eyes 
glowed  beneath  the  long  and  dark  luhes,  which 
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osually  subdued  theii  brilliancy,  and  lent  them  an 
expression  of  deep  tenderness.  She  saw  that  his  lip 
was  quivering,  and  that  traces  of  agitation,  suppress- 
ed with  difficulty,  were  exhibited  in  ever)'  tone  and 
movement.  He  declined  a  chair  when  the  old  woman 
offered  it,  and  the  moment  Lucy  ^'as  ready,  hurried 
her  down  stairs  and  into  the  street.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  it  happened,  but  somewhere  in  the  dark 
passages  through  which  they  passed,  he  had  drawn 
her  arm  through  his.  It  was  done,  as  it  might  seem, 
unconsciously,  and  was  the  first  time  her  hand  had 
ever  rested  in  his  for  a  moment.  A  thrill  of  strange 
and  most  exquisite  pleasure  ran  through  her  frame,  and 
mingled  with  feminine  terror,  lest  he  should  feel  the 
shiver  of  her  little  hand  as  it  rested  on  his  arm,  and 
thus  guess  how  very  happy  an  attention  so  carelessly 
oflercd  had  rendered  her. 

•*  You  have  been  very  kind,  very  faithful  to  my 
poor  mother,  and  it  was  the  remembrance  of  this  that 
sent  me  so  far  in  search  of  you  this  evening.  Things 
have  happened  to  agitate  her  since  you  went  out — 
she  needs  kindness,  gentle  niu>sing  and  sympathy, 
such  t^  no  common  servant  can  give.  I — we  shall 
all  be  forever  grateful  if  you  can  console  her ;  if— I 
scarcely  know  what  to  say — she  is  proud  and  sensi- 
tive, and  would  rather  die  than  own  to  the  unhappi- 
ness  that  is  killing  her.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Lucy?  She  has  been  cruelly,  wickedly  treated, 
and  I,  her  son,  her  only  son,  who  love  her  as  my  own 
life,  have  no  power  to  shield  her  from  the  tyrant  who 
has  tortured  her  almost  into  the  grave.'' 

There  was  anger,  tenderness,  almost  agony,  in 
the  young  man's  voice  as  he  spoke,  and  Lucy  could 
feel  that  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotions  that  he 
strove  in  vain  to  conquer. 

"  I  know  all  that  you  could  tell  me,  at  least  I  know 
enough  to  make  me  serve  your  mother  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,"  was  the  low  and  timid  reply  which 
Lucy  Lee  gave  to  these  passionate  words ;  her  heart 
was  brim  full  of  emotions  that  no  language  could  ex- 
press ;  she  could  only  feel,  and  trembled  like  a  fright- 
ened bird  at  her  own  feelings. 

As  they  approached  the  broad  steps  that  led  to  Mrs. 
Hudson's  dwelling,  Stanton  paused,  and  taking  the 
hand  which  lay  upon  his  arm,  grasped  it  so  tightly, 
that  the  young  girl  could  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of 
pain.  "  I  have  yet  more  to  say,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
broken  voice.  *'  It  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  twenty- 
one.  Perhaps — nay  I  foresee  that  it  must  be  so — I 
shall  leave  my  mother's  house ;  her  husband  hates  me, 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  my  presence  but 
aggravates  his  cruelty  to  her.  It  is  strange,  but  she 
loves  him  yet  better  than  all  the  world  beside,  better 
than  her  son  or  the  memory  of  my  father,  who  was 
so  devoted,  so  good.  I  have  scarcely  ever  spoken  to 
you  before,  Lucy  Lee,  and  you  may  think  my  request 
a  singular  one ;  but  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
your  goodness,  of  your  sweet  and  gentle  nature.  I — 
but  it  were  madness  to  say  more  than  this — when  I 
am  gone  you  will  stay  by  my  mother,  you  will  stand 
in  the  place  of  her  child,  save  that  when  he  was  pas- 
oionate  and  wayward,  your  softer  nature  will  be 
gentle  and  kind— no  matter  what  happens,  you  will 


promise  to  remain  with  her  when  I  am  gone.    Can 
you  promise  this  ?" 

Lucy  could  only  answer,  "I  do  promise!"  and 
even  in  uttering  these  few  words  her  voice  sounded 
low  and  husky.  A  chill  had  fallen  upon  all  the  sweet 
feelings  but  just  breaking  to  life  in  her  bosom ;  the 
blossoms  that  seemed  bursting  to  flower  in  her  heart, 
but  a  moment  before,  were  crushed  to  death  in  the 
sweet  unfolding.  When  he  was  gone — that  moment 
the  young  girl  read  her  own  heart,  and  turned'  faint 
in  the  reading.  She  knew  well  that  when  he  was 
gone  the  future  would  be  a  blank  to  her.  But  Lucy 
was  not  deficient  in  that  modest  pride  which  gives 
dignity  to  womanhood ;  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but 
though  darkness  was  around  her,  she  crushed  them 
back,  and  walked  on  more  firmly  than  before.  He 
still  held  her  hand,  but  it  lay  in  his  grasp  cold  and 
motionless. 

Oh,  it  is  a  painful  lesson  when  woman  first  gains 
power  to  still  her  trembling  nerves,  freeze  the  quiver- 
ing lip  to  marble,  and  force  her  gushing  tears  back  to 
their  fountain.  After  a  few  such  struggles  it  takes  a 
strong  blow  to  wring  water  from  the  rock,  within 
which  her  sweet  imputes  are  locked  up. 

Stanton  left  his  yo^g  companion  in  the  hall  and 
entered  his  mother's  Xtting  room.  It  was  a  small 
boudoir,  luxuriously  furnished,  and  opening  to  a  bed- 
chamber on  one  side,  and  a  balcony,  which  overhung 
the  garden,  on  the  other.  This  balcony  had  been 
sashed  into  a  pretty  conservatory,  and  was  now  full 
of  the  most  costly  plants,  which  filled  the  boudoir 
with  fragrance.  The  sash  windows  were  open  which 
led  to  this  little  flower-nook,  and  a  couch  of  crimson 
silk  stood  before  them ;  a  current  of  air  stole  softly  by, 
sweeping  a  cloud  of  perfume  over  the  couch  at  every 
breath,  and  swaying  a  tall  crimson  japonica  that  hung 
half  within  the  room,  to  and  fro,  till  one  queenly 
blossom  now  and  then  almost  touched  the  pallid 
cheek  of  a  person  sleeping  on  the  couch.  It  was  Mrs. 
Hudson,  who  lay  with  her  face  half  buried  in  the 
snow  of  a  laced  and  frilled  pillow,  which  was  crushed 
under  her  head  and  damp  with  tears. 

Stanton  drew  a  deep  breath,  for  this  picture  of  still 
and  luxurious  quiet  struck  upon  his  heart  as  a  mockery. 
It  was  in  sad  contrast  with  the  humble  picture  of 
content  which  he  had  just  witnessed  in  old  Mrs.  Lee's 
garret  bed-room.  How  true  and  beautiful  was  his 
remembrance  of  that  little  room.  It  ro.*e  before  him 
like  a  picture — that  humble  tea-table,  the  pale  and 
sweetly  benevolent  face  of  that  good  old  woman. 
The  young  girl  sitting  by  her  side,  blending  her  merry 
voice  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  tea-kettle,  as  she 
pressed  her  aged  companion  to  have  the  antiquated 
china-cup  filled  again.  There,  all  was  poverty  and 
content.  Here  was  the  extreme  of  luxury,  with  bit- 
terness and  sorrow.  Refinement  of  taste,  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  wealth  reigned  before  him,  even  to 
voluptuousness.  Cabinet  pictures,  of  great  merit,  were 
looped  to  the  walls  by  silver  cords.  In  every  angle 
of  the  room  small  tables  of  rare  mosaic  gleamed 
through  the  richly  bound  volumes  heaped  upon  them. 
The  carpet  was  like  a  bed  of  trampled  autumn  flowers, 
and  overhead,  swinging  from  the  ceiling  by  a  silver- 
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chain,  a  small  alabaster  lamp  shed  its  mild  light,  alike 
cm  the  gorgeous  betrayals  of  wealth  and  on  the  form 
of  their  occupant,  who  lay  upon  the  couch,  with  one 
pale  hand  dropping  to  the  carpet,  and  her  white 
morning-dress  falling  in  disordered  folds  about  her, 
as  she  had  sunk  to  a  painful  sleep  amid  her  tears. 

Stanton  held  his  tn-eath,  and  moving  softly  toward 
the  couch,  sank  upon  his  knees  and  remained  for  some 
moments  gazing  affectionately  on  the  slecp^.  It  was 
a  painful  sight,  those  sunken  eyes  with  the  dark 
shadows  deepening  around  them,  the  pale  forehead, 
lined  prematurely  with  troubles,  and  contracted  by 
the  miserable  thoughts  that  haunted  her  sleep.  The 
coquettii^h  morning-cap  was  partly  turned  aside,  its 
rose-colored  rosettes  and  rich  lace  were  crushed  to- 
gether, nnd  with  them  were  entangled  two  or  three 
false  ringlets,  with  a  tress  of  long  raven  hair,  threaded 
with  silver,  which  the  cap  was  intended  to  conceal. 
The  deadly  paleness  of  her  face  was  rendered  more 
striking  by  a  tinge  of  unnatural  red,  and  by  the  jewels 
gleaming  on  the  hand  which  lay  clenched  beneath 
one  hollow  cheek. 

George  Stanton  know  how  sensitive  his  poor  mo- 
ther  was  to  the  advances  of  age,  and  this  proof  that 
she  had  striven  to  conceal  them  by  many  a  feminine 
device,  instead  of  exciting  ridkiule,  touched  his  heart 
with  new  feelings  of  tenderness.  He  knew  that  no 
vanity  prompted  this  gentle  wish  to  please,  but  that  it 
sprung  from  affections,  which,  however  unwisely 
bestowed,  were  deep  and  pure  afli^ver  warmed  the 
bosom  of  girlhood. 

At  length  he  took  the  hand  which  had  fallen  to  the 
carpet  softly  between  his  own,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  it  The  touch,  slight  as  it  was,  awoke  his 
mother.  She  started  up  with  a  faint  cry,  and  flung 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  You  have  come  l)ack — ^I  knew  that  you  would  not 
be  so  cruel.  Oh,  Hudson,  do  not  threaten  me  so  again, 
such  things  kill  me !" 

**  Mother !"  said  the  young  man,  deeply  affected, 
"  mother  !'* 

*'  Ah,  is  it  you,  George  ?"  exclaimed  the  poor  wo- 
man, in  a  tone  of  keen  disappointment.  "  I  thought — 
I  thought — but  the  lamp  burns  so  dimly." 

"  I  know  what  you  thought,  dear  mother,"  replied 
the  young  man,  striving  to  suppress  the  bitter  feelings 
that  aroiie  in  his  heart,  as  his  mother  sunk  back  on 
the  couch,  and  covering  her  face  with  both  hands, 
began  to  weep. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus— come,  come,  every 
thing  will  turn  out  well  at  last — ^believe  me  it  will," 
he  added  earnestly.  "  I  have  come  to  comfort  you, 
mother — ^to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  go  hence  this 
rery  night  if  you  wish  it." 

**  No,  no,  I  do  not  wish  it.  It  was  he — that  is,  he 
hinted  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  in  a  passion ;  it 
was  only  because  things  had  gone  wrong  with  him 
out  of  doors." 

'*No,  mother,  no!  let  us  deal  frankly  with  each 
other  for  once — he  does  wish  it.  He  thinks  that  I  am 
in  his  way — tell  me,  did  he  not  threaten  to  leave  you 
forever  if  I  remained  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Hudson  only  answered  by  renewed  sobs— the 


attempted  a  faint  denial,  but  the  words  died  on  her 
lips. 

^<  Has  he  not  urged  you  again  and  again  to  make  a 
will  disinheriting  me,  and  leaving  my  father's  pro- 
perty to  him— after — after — you  arc  taken  from  us. 
You  need  not  answer,  mother,  I  know  that  he  has. 
I  know  that  he  thinks  my  presence  here  interferes 
with  the  accomplishment  of  this  design." 

"I  will  never  do  it — never — never!"  cried  tho 
poor  lady  vehemently,  '*  it  would  be  fraud.  How 
could  I  meet  the  dead !  He  brought  nothing,  not  a 
farthing.  Will  he  not  have  the  whole  income  while 
I  live — and  after  that  you  will  divide  with  him  for 
my  sake,  George — I  know  you  will !" 

"  Mother,"  said  the  youth  earnestly,  "  when  yon 
married  a  man  twelve  years  younger  than  yourself 
I  was  but  a  thoughtless  boy,  but  even  then  I  had  mis- 
givings with  regard  to  the  rash  step;  but  it  was 
anxiety  regarding  yoiu*  happiness,  and  not  for  my 
own  interests.  I  was  a  wild,  fatherless  child,  with 
nothing  on  earth  to  love  but  my  mother" — here  the 
young  man's  voice  was  choked  with  tears — *'  I  said, 
let  her  be  happy — happy  in  her  own  way — in  loving 
another  better  than  her  own  son,  if  it  must  be  so, 
and  I  w^ill  strive  to  be  content.  I  did  not  like  the 
man — nothing  on  earth  could  ever  make  me  like  him. 
Children  are  keen  observers;  I  thought— forgive  me, 
mother,  this  once  I  must  speak  out — I  thought  that  he 
did  not  repay  your  devotion  with  the  regard  it 
merited — that  your  wealth — " 

"  No,  no,  George,  do  not  say  that ;  have  pity  on 
me ;  that  thought — oh,  it  has  clung  around  me  like  a 
serpent.  I  have  tried  to  crush  it,  to  rca-^on  with  my- 
self, and  fling  it  off.  Do  not  put  it  into  words,  harsh, 
cold  words,  they  strike  an  old  wound  too  cruelly— 
besides,  it  is  not  so !  he  loved  me  then,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  Remember,"  she  added,  looking  up  with  a  painful 
smile,  "I  wi«  young — comparatively  young — then, 
and  even  now,  George,  it  is  that  thought  which  has 
filled  my  head  with  gray  hairs.  You  do  not  know 
how  I  have  suffered,  or  such  words  would  never 
come  from  your  lips." 

'•  Well,  mother,  be  composed,  I  will  say  nothing 
to  pain  you,"  said  Stanton,  taking  her  hand  and  press- 
ing it  to  his  lips.  "  Answer  me — but  I  hardly  need 
ask  the  question — do  you  love  this  man  so  much  ?" 

"Better  than  my  own  soul,"  she  replied  vehe- 
mently, while  the  blood  flashed  over  her  pale  face. 

**  Belter  than  yoiur  son — than  the  memory  of  his 
father  ?" 

"Better  than  the  whole  world — better  than  my 
hopes  of  the  next !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  upright 
on  the  couch. 

"  Mother !"  The  word  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
mournful  reproach  that  would  have  touched  a  heart 
of  stone. 

"  Forgive  me,  I  was  wild,"  she  said,  sinking  back 
to  the  pillow ;  "  but  you  are  so  young  that  any  thing  I 
say  will  seem  like  frenzy.  You  cannot  imderstand 
the  deep  and  absorbing  love  which  is  strongest  and 
most  fatal  after  the  passions  of  youth  are  refined  and 
concentrated  in  the  soul.  They  tell  you  that  the 
human  heart  never  loves  but  once,  and  that  true  love 
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takes  root  only  in  youth.  Do  not  believe  them. 
Passions  that  start  up  in  youth,  comi>ared  to  the  deep 
affection  of  maturity,  are  but  the  foam  which  covers 
the  red  wine.  I  tell  you  that  one  moment  of  the  love 
which  is  born  in  af^er  life,  the  growth  of  a  tried  soul 
and  cultivated  intellect,  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of 
youthful  fancies.  It  combines  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
blossom  with  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  that  springs 
from  it !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  excited  woman 
once  more  sat  upright  on  her  couch,  her  sunken  eyes 
sparkled,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  was  not  more  lovely 
than  the  color  which  rushed  over  her  cheek.  As  her 
son  gazed  upon  that  eloquent  face,  his  lip  trembled 
and  his  eyes  drooped,  as  it  were  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  thick  lashes. 

"Ah,  mother,"  he  said,  "  why  should  a  love  like 
that  which  you  speak  of  be  flung — " 

"  Hush !  interrupted  the  mother,  placing  her  hand 
over  his  mouth, "  I  am  getting  faint,  very  faint,  speak 
■oftly  to  me,  for  it  seems  as  if  my  heart  were  break- 
ing!" She  sunk  slowly  to  her  pillow,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  hold  her  breath.  Stanton  was 
terrified,  but  her  hand  was  clinging  to  his,  and  when 
he  would  have  started  up  the  fingers  tightened  their 
hold  and  he  sat  down  again.  AAer  a  few  moments 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  We  must  speak  more  quietly — this  has  happened 
to  me  once  before  to-night." 

"  Lie  still,  close  your  eyes,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,"  replied  the  youth  tenderly.  "  You  love  this 
man,  and  he  is  rendering  you  miserable,  because  you 
will  not  will  him  the  wealth  which  my  father  intended 
for  me.  While  this  source  of  disagreement  exists 
you  cannot  be  happy.  I  am  healthy,  well  educated, 
and  twenty-one.  This  very  night  we  met  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  ordered  me  to  leave  his  house 
— his  house !  Lie  still,  mother,  I  am  composed,  and 
only  tell  you  this  to  explain  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  remain  here.  You  shall  give  me  a  few  hundred 
dollars— enough  to  take  me  into  the  Southwest — then 
make  the  will  as  he  desires ;  perhaps,  if  gratified  in 
this,  he  may  render  your  life  less  wretched." 

The  poor  woman  wrung  her  son's  hand,  and  tears 
gushed  through  her  closed  lashes. 

"No,"  she  said,  choking  with  sobs,  "he  might 
wish  me  dead  then.  Oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  forgive 
me  I  but,  for  my  own  sake,  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
make  this  iniquitous  will !" 

"  My  poor  mother !  this  is  too  terrible,"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room. 
"  What  can  I  do?  how  am  I  to  act  ?  by  what  power 
can  I  arouse  her  from  this  infatuation !" 

"  My  son,"  murmured  Mrs.  Hudson,  "  come  to  me 
early  in  the  morning,  I  shall  be  better  then,  and  we 
will  talk  more  fully  of  your  departure — but  remember, 
I  never  will  sign  away  your  inheritance." 

Her  voice  was  very  faint,  and  Stanton  felt  that  the 
interview  had  quite  exhausted  her,  so  he  pressed  a 
kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  went  out  in  silence.  He 
found  Lucy  Lee  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  pale  and 
anxious  almost  as  himself. 

"  Go  to  my  mother,"  be  taid,  in  a  broken  voioe, 


"  soothe  her  if  you  can,  and  do  not  leave  her  till  Mr. 
Hudson  comes  home." 

Lucy  found  Mrs.  Hudson  in  her  bed-room,  striving 
feebly  to  undress  herself.  She  seemed  pleased  with 
the  unobtnisivc  attentions  oflered  by  the  young  girl, 
smiled  gratefully  as  the  pillow  was  smoothed  beneath 
her  head,  and  after  a  brief  interval  sunk  into  a 
troubled  slumber.  The  slightest  motion  seemed  to 
disturb  tLe  sleeper,  so  Lucy  stole  into  the  next  room, 
leaving  the  chamber  perfectly  silent  and  enveloped 
in  the  soH  twilight  which  stole  in  from  the  alabaster 
lamp.  The  young  watcher  had  intended  to  sit  up  all 
night,  but  toward  daybreak,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  invalid  slept  tranquilly,  she  gave  way  to  the 
dro^Tsy  sensation  that  was  creeping  over  her,  and 
stretching  herself  on  the  couch  sunk  to  sleep. 

It  was  deep  in  the  morning  when  Lucy  Lee  awoke, 
but  in  that  room  it  seemed  scarcely  dawn,  for  the  sun- 
shine was  lost  amid  the  luxuriant  plants  throtigh  which 
it  had  to  struggle,  and,  even  at  raid  day,  no  broad 
lights  were  suiiercd  to  penetrate  to  the  boudoir. 

She  was  startled  at  first  by  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  bed-chamber ;  she  arose  and  approached  the  door, 
but  distinguishing  the  voice  of  young  Stanton,  drew 
back  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  seated  herself  on 
an  ottoman,  w^hich  wlls  panially  concealed  by  the 
pedestal  of  a  marble  Flora.  Her  heart  was  very 
heavy,  and  she  listened  to  the  murmured  sounds,  now 
and  then  broken  with  sobs,  that  came  from  the  cham- 
ber with  a  vague  len^tion  of  dread. 

At  length  the  door  opened  and  George  Stanton 
came  forth.  His  face  was  pale,  and  there  was  that 
hea\-\-,  haggard  look  about  his  eyes  that  bespoke  a 
night  of  unrest.  A  small  writing-desk  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  silver,  stood  upon  one  of  the  mosaic  tables,  and 
close  by  it,  on  the  same  table,  stood  another  of  satin 
wood  and  gold,  scarcely  larger  than  a  jewel  casket. 
Young  Stanton  went  up  to  the  table,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  which  of  the  desks  to  open.  He  turned,  as  if 
to  enter  the  bed-room  again,  but  observing  a  key  in 
the  ebony  dei^k,  opened  that  and  took  out  a  roll  of 
bank  notes,  which  he  thrust  into  his  vest  pocket. 
AHer  casting  a  lingering,  and  it  would  seem  painful, 
glance  around  the  room  he  went  out,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  aHer  Lucy  heard  a  carriage  driven  from  the 
door. 

"  He  is  gone — gone  without  looking  at  me — with- 
out thinking  of  me,"  she  miuTnured,  while  the  tears 
sprung  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  added,  and  a  tone  of 
bitterness  mingled  with  the  murmured  thought, 
"What  am  I  that  he  should  bear  me  in  remem- 
bronce  ?"  What  was  Lucy  Lee  ?  A  pure-hearted, 
refined  and  beautiful  girl,  a  gentlewoman  from  habit 
and  education,  but  flung  into  poverty  by  the  death  of 
her  parents — she  was  meekly  performing  her  humble 
duties,  and  sacrificing  all  the  little  tastes  and  vanities 
of  her  sex  for  the  grandmother  who,  like  her,  had 
learned  to  be  cheerful  under  privation.  Yet  Lucy 
could  chide  herself  for  dreaming  that  Greoiige  Stanton 
might  have  cast  a  thought  on  her. 

How  much  humility  there  is  in  circumstance  ! 

When  Lucy  entered  the  bed-chamber  Mrs.  Hudson 
had  her  eyes  dosed,  and  seemed  disposed  to  rest ;  so 
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the  young  watcher  stole  away,  and  lying  down  on  the 
couch  9unk  to  an  uneasy  slumber.  She  might  have 
slept  an  hour,  perhaps,  when  the  door  was  flung 
ludely  open,  and  Mr.  Hudson  entered  the  boudoir. 
He  cast  a  glance  at  the  young  girl,  who  started  up  in 
affright,  moved  forward  a  step,  as  if  to  address  her, 
and  when  she  shrunk  back,  curved  his  lip  into  a 
scornful  smile  and  turned  away. 

"I  believe  Mrs.  Hudson  is  asleep,"  said  Lucy, 
anxious  to  account  for  her  presence  there.  "  She  has 
not  been  well  all  night." 

*'  Do  n't  trouble  yourself,  pretty  one,  I  have  no 
thought  of  disturbing  Ihe  old  lady."  Hudson  laughed 
Fnceringly  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  his  bold  eyes  on 
the  maiden  with  a  look  that  brought  the  blood  to  her 
face. 

•'  If  you  can  remain  with  Mrs.  Hudson  I  will  go  to 
my  room,"  she  said,  almost  haughtily. 

"  But  I  cannot  remain  with  Mrs.  Hudson,  so  you 
must  remain  here,"  he  replied,  intercepting  her  with 
t  jeering  smile,  and  mimicking  her  manner ;  then 
changing  his  mien  to  one  of  haughty  command, 
which  was  most  natural  to  him,  he  motioned  with  his 
hand  that  she  should  resume  her  seat,  and  turning 
away  opened  the  ebony  writing-desk  which  we  have 
before  mentioned.  After  searching  in  it,  at  first 
carelessly,  then  with  considerable  interest,  he  turned 
toward  the  young  girl,  and  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  on 
her  face ;  then  turned  to  the  desk  again  and  took  out 
a  private  drawer,  which  underwent  a  close  examina- 
tion, tlien  clewing  the  lid  with  violence,  he  turned  the 
key,  and,  grasping  it  in  his  hand,  came  up  to  where 
Lucy  was  sitting.  After  gazing  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  insolence  and  admi- 
ration, he  said,  "  I  left  five  hundred  dollars  in  my 
desk  last  night,  this  morning  it  is  gone !  w^  that  the 
*  reason  you  were  so  eager  to  quit  the  room  ?" 

Lucy  could  not  speak.  There  was  something  in  his 
face,  handsome  as  it  was,  that  frightened  her ;  she  sat 
still,  gazing  at  him,  with  her  lips  slightly  apart,  and 
trembling  like  the  guilty  creature  he  evidently  be- 
lieved her  to  be. 

All  at  once  his  face  relaxed  into  a  winning  smile, 
his  bold  dark  eyes  took  a  new  expression. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  terrified,  child,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  *'  I  am  not  likely  to  surrender  up  so 
much  l)eauty  to  a  police  ofiicer." 

By  this  time  Lucy  had  recovered  something  of  her 
self-possession.  *'  It  was  not  me — you  are  mistaken, 
sir;  Mr.  Stanton  took  the  money  not  more  than  an 
hour  since.  Mrs.  Hudson  will  probably  inform  you 
that  it  was  by  her  permission,  as  he  was  in  her  room 
aome  time  before  it  was  taken." 

The  change  which  came  over  Mr.  Hudson's  face 
was  fearful ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  tall  form 
leemed  trembling  with  impatience  to  hear  more. 

'*  Ha !  Mr.  Stanton — and  you  saw  him  ?  By  Jove ! 
if  this  is  true  I" 

*'  Surely — surely  there  was  no  harm  in  it,"  cried 
Lucy,  overwhelmed  with  new  apprehension.  *'  You 
cannot  intend  to  harm  Mr.  Stanton  ?" 

"  Nonsense !  unclasp  those  pretty  hands,  child,  and 
t^  me  all  about  it— of  course  I  wtsh  to  know  where 


so  large  a  sum  has  gone  to ;  that  is  all !  but  you  can 
go  down  stairs  now.  The  old  lady  is  calling,  and  I 
may  as  well  speak  to  her  on  the  subject." 

Lucy  took  prompt  advantage  of  this  permission. 
She  went  to  the  breakfast-ro<mi  and  sat  down  by  a 
window,  agitated  and  more  unhappy  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life.  She  had  scarcely  been  there 
ten  minutes,  when  Mr.  Hudson  entered. 

"Ah,  you  are  here?"  he  said  with  affected  care- 
lessness. "Mrs. Hudson  wished  to  speak  with  you ; 
but  it  is  no  matter,  the  carriage  has  come  and  it  would 
only  take  up  time.  Gret  your  things.  I  can  explain 
it  all  as  we  go  along." 

"  Where  am  I  going?  What  do  you  wish  of  me  ?" 

Hudson  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  a  servant,  who 
was  passing  the  door,  to  bring  Lucy's  bonnet  and 
shawl.  The  moment  they  were  brought,  he  hurried 
her  into  the  carriage,  still  irresolute  and  bewildered. 

"  That  was  a  strange  freak  of  Stanton's,  going  oflT 
so  abruptly.  His  mother  is  much  distressed  about  it, 
and  even  fancies  that  it  was  my  wish.  She  has  ex- 
plained about  the  money." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  joyfully,  clasp- 
ing the  little  hands  that  lay  beneath  her  shawl. 

"But  we  must  have  Stanton  back  again,"  said 
Hudson,  smiling  craftily,  as  he  marked  the  eager  and 
joyful  countenance  with  which  she  listened  to  his 
words.  "I  would  rather  give  five  thousand,  than 
have  him  leave  the  city  after  this  fashion." 

"  Oh,  he  will  come  back  I  am  sure,  when  he  knows 
of  these  kind  feelings  regarding  him,"  cried  Lucy, 
quite  won  over  by  the  interest  which  her  companion 
exhibited  in  his  step-son. 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  the  difliculty.  He  has  started, 
no  one  can  tell  to  what  place,  not  even  his  mother, 
and  he  may  sail  for  Europe  before  I  can  get  sight  of 
him.  There  is  but  one  way  to  search  him  out,  and  it 
is  for  thw  that  I  brought  you  with  me.  We  must  tell 
all  that  we  know  of  the  matter  to  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  he  will  take  means  to  find  the  runaway." 

"  To  a  magistrate,"  repeated  Lucy,  faintly,  "  to  a 
magistrate?" 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  terrify  you,  child, 
I  have  but  todistribute  fifteen  ostwenty  dollars  among 
his  olR — his  men — and — " 

"  It  is  nothing  more  than  this,  you  are  sure,  sir,  that 
all  you  desire  is  to  bring  Mr.  Stanton  home  again  I" 
cried  Lucy,  almost  gasping  with  anxiety. 

Mr.  Hudson  laughed  a  hearty  natural  laugh,  which 
made  the  young  girl  quite  ashamed  of  her  suspicions. 
Just  then  the  carriage  stopped  before  that  huge  granite 
pile,  in  Centre  street,  which  but  for  the  sorrow,  crime 
and  death  locked  within  its  walls,  might  be  dwelt 
upon  with  pride  as  an  ornament  to  our  city.  But  it 
struck  Lucy  with  a  sensation  of  terror  and  gloom — 
as  she  mounted  the  steps  with  the  sombre  perspective 
of  huge  gray  pillars  which  filled  the  vestibule  before 
her,  each  stained  about  the  base  by  the  poverty- 
stricken,  the  guilty,  and  the  otficers  of  justice,  who 
for  years  had  leaned  against  them,  while  talking  over 
the  prison  gossip  of  the  place — all  courage  forsook 
her,  and  turning  her  blanched  face  toward  Mr.  Hudson, 
she  found  words  to  say — 
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"  Must  I  go  forward  ?  Is  there  no  other  way  by 
which  Mr.  Stanton  can  be  found  ?" 

He  answered  only  with  a  hurried  exclamation  of 
"  No,  no !"  and  flinging  open  a  door,  ushered  her  into 
a  large  room,  half  full  of  people,  with  a  long  desk 
railed  ofi*on  one  side,  and  several  persons  sitting  be- 
hind it,  some  of  them  writing,  and  one  listening,  with 
a  sort  of  cold  interest,  to  a  person  who  was  leaning 
over  the  railing,  and  talking  very  eagerly.  One  of 
these  men  at  the  desk  recognized  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
motioned  him  to  come  within  the  railing.  They  con- 
versed earnestly  together  a  few  moments,  during 
which  the  magistrate  now  and  then  uttered  a  faint 
exclamation ;  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  trembling  girl 
who  stood  outside  clinging  to  the  railing,  and  ready 
to  drop  from  a  consciousness  that  so  many  bold  eye? 
were  staring  her  in  the  face. 

After  their  earnest  conference  was  over,  the  magis- 
trate left  his  seat,  and  led  the  way  to  a  private-room, 
followed  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  trembling  charge. 
There  was  nothing  very  terrible  in  it  after  all.  Mr. 
Hudson  and  the  magistrate  chatted  and  laughed  to- 
gether about  various  things — ^the  money  market,  the 
trials  then  in  progress,  and  at  last,  as  if  quite  incident- 
ally, seemed  to  recollect  that  they  had  some  particular 
business  on  hand. 

"  Oh  yes,  this  afiair  of  your  step-son;  of  course  we 
must  search  him  out  for  you,"  said  the  magistrate, 
taking  up  a  little  black  volume,  which  one,  having 
the  slightest  reverence  for  the  bible,  would  never 
dream  of  suspecting  to  be  that  holy  book.  "  Lay  your 
hand  on  this,  young  lady  ?" 

Lucy  reached  forth  her  hand  and  touched  the  book, 
greatly  marveling  what  it  could  all  mean.  She  had 
no  idea  of  the  legal  forms  of  an  oath,  and  never  would 
have  believed  that  any  thing  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  so  awfully  sacred  could  be  offered  between 
the  pauses  of  a  bantering  conversation.  She  was 
confused  by  her  situation,  dizzy  from  want  of  sleep 
and  continued  excitement,  and  the  low  words  which 
the  miigistrate  hurried  over  fell  on  her  ear  quite  in- 
distinctly. She  pressed  the  book  to  her  lips,  however, 
as  the  magistrate  directed,  but  it  was  with  a  hysteri- 
cal smile,  for  the  whole  proceeding  struck  her  as 
almost  ridiculous.  The  magistrate  then  began  talking 
with  her  quite  naturally,  about  the  departure  of  young 
Stanton,  and  questioned  her  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness about  the  money  which  she  had  seen  him  take 
from  the  ebony  desk. 

^'That  will  do !"  he  said  at  length,  addressing  Mr. 
Hudson.  "  The  young  fellow  has  only  two  or  three 
hours  the  start  of  us ;  we  will  send  you  news  of  him 
directly — never  fear  I" 

Hudson  answered  that  he  hoped  so,  and  went  out 
with  Lucy,  evidently  highly  satisfied  with  what  had 
passed. 

Mrs.  Hudson  was  in  her  boudoir  at  a  late  hour  that 
night,  for  her  husband  had  promised  to  return  home 
early  and  bring  news  of  her  son.  She  had  been  ill 
during  the  afternoon,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sit 
up  even  in  the  luxurious  armed  chair  which  Lucy 
had  wheeled  from  the  bed-room  for  her.  Hour  after 
hour  crept  by,  and  the  alabaster  lamp  was  burning 


dim,  when  the  hall  door  was  opened  and  shut  with  a 
jar,  which  made  the  invalid  start  from  her  seat.  Heavy 
and  unsteady  footstef^  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  presented  himself  before  his  wife,  flushed 
with  wine,  and  brutalized  by  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
reigned  in  his  bosom  all  day. 

**  So,  old  girl,  you  would  sit  up  to  hear  the  news, 
ha !"  he  said,  flinging  his  hat  on  a  table,  and  falling 
heavily  on  the  couch,  with  his  head  almost  in  Lucy 
Lee's  lap,  who  started  up  and  withdrew  to  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room.  "  Do  n't  let  me  drive  you  away, 
pretty  one.  Well,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  got  enough 
to  tell  you!" 

"Is  George  found — will  he  return?  have  you  per- 
suaded him  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Hudson,  leaning  forward  in 
her  chair  and  nervously  grasping  the  arm. 

"  Found — to  be  sure  he  is !"  replied  the  husband, 
doubling  one  of  the  crimson  cushions,  placing  it  be- 
neath his  head,  and  dashing  the  bright  and  disheveled 
hair  back  from  his  eyes. 

"  Why  is  he  not  here  then?  Will  he  come  in  the 
morning?" 

•'  Ha,  ha— in  the  morning  I  Yes,  if  the  turnkey's 
will  let  him  out.  He  is  safely  caged,  old  girl,  have 
no  fear  of  that — has  a  nice  comfortable  cell  in  the  City 
Prison,  third  corridor,  no— -confound  it, I  forget  the  ex- 
act address — perfectly  genteel  though,  I  assure  you !" 

Mrs.  Hudson  fell  back  in  her  chair  before  she  could 
speak  a  word.  • 

Lucy  Lee  sprang  forward,  her  cheek  white  as  death, 
and  her  eyes  on  fire.  "  My  doubts  were  true,  then — 
man,  or  fiend  rather,  answer  me.  Have  I  been  used 
to  accomplish  his  destruction  ?  Was  it  to  accuse  him 
that  I  was  persuaded  to  that  horrible  place  this  mor- 
ning?" 

"  No  one  but  a  simple-hearted  idiot  like  yourself 
would  ask  the  question,"  replied  Hudson.  "  Certainly 
you  Aare  sworn  against  him,  and  shall  again !" 

"  Never !"  burst  from  the  indignant  lips  of  the  out- 
raged girl,  "  never." 

**Wemay  as  well  understand  each  other!"  said 
Hudson,  starting  up  and  throwing  off* the  flippant  tone 
he  had  hitherto  used.  "  George  Stanton  is  im- 
prisoned on  your  evidence  and  mine,  for  taking  five 
hundred  dollars  from  my  desk.  I  have  given  bonds 
for  your  appearance  on  trial  as  a  witness.  Let  me 
8e«  the  slightest  disposition  to  evade  this  duty,  and  I 
withdraw  the  bonds,  which  gives  you  a  berth,  also,  in 
the  pleasant  pile  we  visited  this  morning!" 

Lucy  could  make  no  answer.  Her  beautiful  lips 
turned  white,  and  the  fire  grew  dusky  in  her  brown 
eyes.  Bitter  loathing  of  the  bad  man  before  her  took 
possession  of  her  heart,  and  she  left  the  room,  faint 
with  the  terriWe  emotions  he  had  excited. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Hudson  turned  to  his 
wife.  "  We,  too,  must  understand  each  other,  ma- 
dam. For  years  I  have  been  striving  to  win  a  poor 
evidence  of  the  love  you  have  professed  for  me.  I 
have  played  the  hypocrite,  cajoled,  persuaded,  to  no 
purpose.  That  boy  always  stood  foremost  in  your 
heart.  His  fate  is  in  my  hands  now.  I  can  prove 
him  a  thief— a  thiej\  madam — do  you  understand !'' 

"  No,  no,  you  dnnot !"  cried  the  wretched  woman, 
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wringiog  her  hands,  "  he  thought  it  was  my  desk,  the 
money  is  lying  there  now.  I  forgot  to  tell  him  it  was 
the  satin-wood  destk,  but  there  is  the  money,  I  bad 
been  saving  it  for  him  a  long  time.  Take  it  and  re- 
p«y  yourself  I" 

**  And  do  you  think  it  is  the  money  I  care  for — no, 
no.  It  is  the  act — the  power  which  gives  me  a  grasp 
of  iron  on  him  and  you.  X  tell  you  he  can  be  proven 
t  thief — will  be  sent  to  the  Slate  Prison  for  years — 
ruined,  degraded  forever,  if  I  proceed  against  him." 
'*  But  you  will  not — oh  Hudson,  you  will  not !  It  is 
loo  horrible !" 

"  On  one  condition  I  will  not  proceed  against  him. 
You  can  gue>s  the  condition.    That  will." 

"I  must  not  make  it ;  I  dure  not.  Oh  Hudson,  be 
content.  The  income  is  immense — you  have  always 
kid  that— always  shall  liuve  it  while  I  live !"  cried 
the  poor  woman  rising,  with  an  eflbrt  to  lling  her 
anns  around  his  neck ;  but  he  pushed  her  rudely  buck. 
'•  While  yo/t/tVe.'  and  must  I  enjoy  wealth  only 
while  I  am  doing  penance  for  it  ?" 

"Oh  Hudson,  do  not  speak  in  this  way.  You  are 
angr\',  I  know,  but  have  pity  on  me  to-night ;  I  am 
111— worse  than  you  think.  This  cruel  threat  has  cut 
me  to  the  heart.  Unsay  it,  Hudson,  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  I  beseech  you  unsay  it  I" 

'•  If  I  ever  loved  you  I  Thank  Heaven,  the  power 
iS  mine  now.  I  am  no  longer  forced  to  play  the  hy- 
pocrite. Listen,  madam,  I  never  did  love  you.  Never 
would  have  tied  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  an  old 
woman,  had  I  dremned  of  vour  obstinate  avarice 
about  the  property." 

As  he  uttered  these  fiendish  words,  the  poor  woman 
made  a  step  backward,  uttered  a  single  sharp  cry  and 
fell.  Those  who  heard  that  shriek  never  forgot  it  to 
their  dying  day. 

That  morning  before  daylight  old  grandmother  Lee 
W'as  aroused  by  a  noise  in  her  chamber.  The  quill 
was  softly  lilted,  and  a  form  that  seemed  cut  from 
marble,  crept  to  lier  side. 

•*  Grandmother,  put  your  arms  around  me,  I  am 
chilled  through  and  through!"  mcriniu'ed  Lucy  Lee. 
"Poor  child,  how  is  this?     You   are  cold,  your 
voice  sounds  strange,  and  how  you  tremble  !    What 
have  they  done  to  you  ?" 

''  Hush,  grandmother,  do  not  ask  me  to-night.  Let 
M  be  still — poor  Mrs.  Hudson  is  dead !" 


telligence;  he  neither  wept  nor  spoke,  but  his  lips 
turned  white,  and  his  teeth  were  suddenly  clenched, 
and  when  the  keeper  came  back,  some  two  hours 
after,  the  prisoner  was  sitting  in  the  same  posture, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Iloor,  and  one  foot  pressed 
hard  upon  the  stone  llags^  as  if  he  fancied  that  some 
hated  thing  was  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  his 
heel.  He  had  clenched  one  hand,  and,  save  this,  not 
a  muscle  seemed  to  have  changed.  All  at  once  he 
started  up,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  now,  I  can  wre&tle  for  life  and  death  with 
this  man !" 

Three  weeks  after  this  Lucy  Lee  sal  alone  with 
her  grandmother.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  been  rest- 
less and  feverish,  with  a  vain  struggle  to  evade  the 
de&tiny  that  seemed  forcing  her  on  to  destroy  the  be- 
ing she  best  loved  on  earth.  During  the  last  four 
days  she  had  been  frequently  closeted  wtih  an  old 
lawyer,  whom  her  father  had  known  in  his  lifetime, 
and  now,  on  the  day  which  preceded  the  trial,  her 
soft  nature  seemed  absolutely  changed,  she  was  so 
keenly  anxious. 

*'  Come,  grandma,  come,  it  is  time,"  she  said,  at 
length  starting  up  and  taking  her  bonnet  from  the 
bed.  "Pray,  tie  this  bonnet — see  how  my  hands 
tremble — come,  get  your  things !" 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  child?"  cried  the  old 
woman  anxiously. 

"Ah!  I  have  not  told  you — I  have  been  thinking 
over  all  these  things  morning  and  night  close  by  your 
side  without  speaking  of  them.  I  am  going  to  the 
city  prison.  Hurk !  the  clock  is  striking;  come, 
grandmother,  come !" 

They  went  out  together,  the  aged  woman  and  the 
young  girl — threaded  the  busy  streets  swil'ily,  for,  in 
her  anxiety,  the  old  woman  forgot  decrepitude  and 
age.  They  reached  the  prison,  and  pas^ed  through 
the  dark,  gloomy  entrance  that  leads  into  the  heart  of 
that  miserable  abode.  It  was  strange,  but  even  in  her 
excited  state  the  young  girl  remembered  every  direc- 
tion that  the  lawyer  had  given.  A  pass  was  handed 
her  at  the  desk.  The  prison  door  was  swung  open, 
and  the  two  passed  through  a  court  into  another 
building,  up  a  llight  of  stairs,  up,  and  up.  The  old 
lady  followed  close  after  Lucy,  and  before  them  went 
a  keeper,  swinging  an  iron  key  in  his  hand.  Up  in 
the  third  corridor,  on  a  path  of  stone  so  narrow  that 


Weeks  went  by.    The  newspapers  had  heralded     their  garments  brushed  an  irWX  door  at  every  step  or 
Mrs.  Hudson's  death  in  many  a  Oattering  paragraph!'  two,  and  with  only  a  low  idling  between  them  and 


She  had  died,  suddenly,  those  faithl'ul  chronicles  in- 
formed the  world,  of  a  heart  disease,  which  had  long 
kept  her  an  invalid.  They  spoke  truly ;  she  had 
perished  of  a  heart  disease — that  which  slowly,  silent- 
ly, but  oh  how  surely,  carries  so  many  women  to 
their  graves. 

Young  Stanton's  arrest  had  been  kept  from  the  pub- 
hc  prints,  and  people  wondered  why  the  son  was 
absent  from  his  mother's  funeral — why  Mr.  Hudson 
was  thus  left  alone  to  sustain  the  burthen  of  his  ter- 
rible bereavement.  She  had  beeu  buried  a  week  be- 
fore that  son  heard  of  her  death,  and  then  it  was  from 
the  lips  of  a  prison-keeper.  To  the  obtuse  mind  of 
this  man  the  youth  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  the  in- 


the  depths  below,  they  paused — the  turnkey  first, 
then  Lucy,  and  after  her  tne  grandmother,  for  no  two 
persons  could  walk  abretst  on  iho  high  and  narrow 
shelf  over  which  so  much  misery  had  walked.  The 
key  was  turned;  the  irons  about  the  door  crashed 
gloomily  as  it  was  flung  open,  and  the  turnkey  bade 
them  enter. 
"  Stay  here,  grandmother,  I  will  come  beck  soon." 
The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  her  head  was  get- 
ting giddy,  and  she  crept  back  to  the  landing-place 
by  the  stairs  and  waited  patiently. 

Lucy  entered  the  cell,  and  the  otRcer  pushed  the 
door  to  and  moved  away— ^e  was  a  feeling  ^an  and 
had  compassion  on  her  youth. 
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Young  Stanton  started  to  his  feet  as  Lucy  entered. 
His  eye  brightened,  and  the  color  came  and  went  in 
his  cheeks — while  she  stood  before  him  pale  and 
panting  for  breath. 

"  Mr.  Stanton,  forgive  me !  I  have  come  to  ask 
this — I  have  come  to  say  that  nothing  on  earth  shall 
ever  make  me  swear  against  you,"  she  said  at  last ; 
*'  that  man  may  imprison  me,  he  may  kill  me,  but  I 
will  not  swear." 

Sianton  sat  down,  and  taking  the  poor  girl's  hand 
drew  her  gently  to  his  side.  "Tell  me,"  he  said, 
while  a  tear  stole  to  his  eyes,  "  first  tell  me  of  my 
mother."  She  told  him  all — her  visit  to  the  police 
office — her  regret — the  agony  she  had  suffered — and 
then  described  that  death  scene  in  the  boudoir.  The 
young  man  had  nerved  himself  to  hear  all ;  his  frame 
shook,  but  there  was  no  moisture  in  his  eyes,  when 
she  ceased  speaking.  There  was  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  he  spoke. 

"  She  is  dead !  he  is  her  murderer,  and  yet  suflfered 
to  go  at  large.  Lucy  Lee,  yon  Heaven  is  my  judge 
I  am  innocent — I  thought  it  was  her  desk  from  which 
you  saw  me  take  the  money — I  am  innocent  and  yet 
he,  the  murderer,  triumphs  in  my  ruin." 

"  No,  he  does  not  triumph  yet !" 

"  But  he  will — nothing  can  satisfy  him  now  but  my 
conviction.  My  poor  mother  died  under  the  torture, 
and  without  making  the  will  that  would  have  disin- 
herited me.  When  I  am  in  the  state  prison,  disgraced, 
branded,  deprived  of  civil  rights,  who  will  contest 
the  possession  of  this  property  with  him  ?  Do  you 
understand  this,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Do  I  understand  I"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  burning 
cheek.  "  Has  he  not  told  me  all  this — has  he  not  fol- 
lowed me  to  my  poor  garret-home— ofl'ered  to  share 
the  spoil,  to  marry  me,  the  sewing-girl,  if  I  would 
but  give  the  evidence  which,  if  given,  would  too 
surely  convict  you." 

"  The  villain,  the  double-dyed  villain,  he  would 
de<poit  me  every  way  !"  cried  Stanton. 

"  Listen !  I  will  i^ave  you.  I  have  been  with  a 
lawyer,  and  came  to  say  this.  What  if  I  refuse  to 
swear — they  can  but  imprison  me  a  few  months — a 
year,  peihaps  more — what  is  that?  These  cells  are 
not  so  very  gloomy  after  all !  As  for  grandmother, 
you  will  take  care  of  her,  and  they  will  let  her  come 
to  see  me  sometimes.  It  will  not  be  for  long,  I  dare 
say — what  good  will  it  do  them  to  lock  up  a  poor 
little  girl  like  me?  No,  no,  the  imprisonment  is  no- 
thing— I  will  refuse  to  8w«ar  when  they  call  for  me 
to-morrow !"  The  young  girl  spoke  hurriedly,  and 
her  soft  eyes,  full  of  beautiful  enthusiasm,  were 
lifted  pleadingly  to  his  face.  She  trembled  lest  he 
should  refuse  to  be  saved  by  her.  He  could  not  guess 
what  joy  it  would  be  to  lie  in  one  of  those  narrow 
cells  and  feel  thut  thus  i\ic  had  shielded  him  from  ruin. 

The  young  man  was  strongly  moved ;  tears  sparkled 
in  his  eyes,  his  cheeks  burned,  and  a  smile,  the  first 
that  had  visited  his  lips  for  weeks,  trembled  over  them. 
Some  bright  and  beautiful  thought  had  evidently 
broken  upon  him — something  more  thrill ingly  joyful 
even  than  gratitude. 

"  And  would  you  sufier  this  to  save  me,  Luoy  7" 


"  Ah,  that  is  little,  so  little  you  cannot  understand !" 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  jo}^ully,  for  she  saw 
that  he  would  accept  her  help. 

"  But  they  might  keep  you  here  for  years,  the  law 
gives  no  limits.    It  is  contempt  of  court !" 

*'  I  know,  the  lawyer  told  me  all  about  it,  but  if  you 
take  care  of  grandmother  I  do  not  mind  that." 

The  young  man  started  from  his  seat  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  cell,  while  she  lifted  her  timid  eyes 
to  his  face  with  a  look  of  anxious  solicitude.  He  met 
thai  tender  and  anxious  glance — again  his  face  lighted 
up,  and  sitting  down  he  took  her  hand — his  trembled 
like  an  aspen — 

"  There  is  yet  another  way — the  wife  cannot  give 
evidence  against  her  husband — will  you  be  my  wife, 
Lucy?" 

She  did  not  speak,  the  surprise,  the  joy  was  too 
great ;  but  her  bright  lips  parted,  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  the  snowy  lids  fell  softly  over  those  large,  tender 
eyes ;  she  could  not  look  him  in  the  face !  If  Lucy 
Lee  could  not  look  the  prisoner  in  the  face  then,  how 
could  she  ever  think  of  it  after  he  had  folded  her  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes,  and  even  the 
curls  that  fell  over  her  cheek,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times.  Sweet  Lucy  Lee  I  as  she  said,  that  cell  was 
not  so  very  gloomy  alter  all. 

And  there  was  old  Grandmother  Lee  sitting  on  the 
cold  stairs  all  this  time,  and  every  body  might  have 
forgotten  her  but  for  the  kind  turnkey,  who  came  at 
last  and  led  her  into  the  cell.  Directly  after  he  was 
seen  to  pass  out  from  the  prison,  smiling  as  few  men 
ever  smile  beneath  that  gloomy  portal.  He  relumed 
with  a  clergyman,  who  remained  within  the  prison 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  away  looking 
cheerftil  and  happy,  as  if  he  had  been  performing 
some  very  pleasant  duly.  As  he  turned  toward 
Broadway  the  clergyman  met  Mr.  Hudson,  with  crape 
on  his  hat,  and  looking  troubled,  as  became  his 
widowed  condition.  The  good  clergyman  had  just 
officiated  in  a  very  agreeable  scene,  and  not  dream- 
ing of  any  connection  between  the  parties,  described 
it  to  his  afflicted  parishioner,  with  a  kind  desire  that 
it  might  cheer  him. 

Mr.  Hudson  ground  his  teeth  as  he  listened,  bade 
the  clergj'man  a  hasty  good  morning,  and  hurried 
home.  The  servants  were  hard  at  work  all  day  in 
the  widower's  dwelling,  packing  plate  and  other 
valuables,  while  he  was  busy  at  the  banks  and  among 
'the  brokers  in  Wall  street.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
went  on  board  the  Great  Western. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  form.  The  prisoner  was 
in  his  seat — the  district  attorney  opened  his  case,  and 
Lucy  Lee  was  called  to  the  stand. 

"  I  object  to  the  evidence  of  this  lady,"  interposed 
the  defending  counsel,  "she  is  the  prisoner's  wife." 

The  district  attorney  looked  puzzled,  glanced  at  the 
opposing  counsel,  at  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  ytritness,  who  was  timidly  withdrawing  ^j 
from  the  stand,  shook  his  head  and  sat  down.  The  \ 
judge  smiled,  the  opposing  counsel  laughed  slyly,  and 
asked  the  district  attorney  if  he  had  any  other  wit- 
ncsscs. 

Altogether  it  was  a  Tery  pleasant  trial. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  really  too  bod  in  you,  Mynheer  Van  Pelt,  to 
think  of  marrying  that  pretty  young  niece  of  yours  to 
tbat  clown  your  son !  And  although,  like  the  owl, 
you  may  with  blinked  eyes  look  upon  him  as  the  per- 
fection oC  every  manly  grace  and  beauty,  let  me  tell 
you,  yon  are  entirely  alone  in  your  opinion.  Just 
raise  your  head,  if  you  please,  from  that  paper,  over 
which  you  have  been  dozing  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  look  upon  dear  little  Meeta— now  turn  your  head 
to  the  left  and  view  your  stupid  son  Nicholas — now 
to  your  inner  many  and  demand  if  you  are  not  insist- 
ing upon  a  deed  for  which  already  your  conscience 
pricks  you !  But  not  wishing  the  reader  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  partial  father,  I  will  endeavor  to  limn 
this  youthful  pair,  destined  to  become  man  and  wife 
(Cupid  willing !  "  ay,  there 's  the  rub  I")  by  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  Mynheer  Van  Pelt. 

The  cheeks  of  Meeta  were  like  the  blush  of  a  sun- 
set clood  o*er  beds  of  lilies — the  complexion  of 
Nichcrfas  like  a  withered  sun-flower.  Meeta's  lips 
were  as  twin  rose-buds — his  like  mulberries.  Her 
eyebrows  like  the  young  crescent  moon  o'erarching 
a  star — his  an  incipient  whisker  placed  longitudinally 
over  eyes  of  that  whitish  gray  usually  considered 
more  becoming  to  felines  than  humans.  The  beau- 
tiful golden  hair  of  Meeta,  parted  over  a  brow  whiter 
than  alabaster,  fell  below  her  waist  in  luxuriant  ring- 
lets—his, in  color  a  dingy  red,  stood  up  *'  like  quills 
■poo  the  fretted  porcupine,*'  around  a  low  forehead, 
teamed  in  the  middle  by  the  constant  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows — aping  wisdom!  Titan ia  was  not  more 
graoefol  and  delicate  than  Meeta — and  for  lankness, 
length,  and  bone,  commend  me  to  Ichabod  Crane  for 
a  fac  nmile  of  Nicholas  Van  Pelt.  And  to  think  of 
miting  sueh  a  pair,  the  complaisant  reader  will  agree 
with  me,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  absurd  in 
old  Mynheer  Van  Pelt 

Upon  this  particular  evening  a  bri^t  wood  fire 
was  blazing  and  crackling  up  the  broad  open  fire- 
pkce  of  a  large  room,  half  kitchen  half  sitting-room, 
m  an  old-fashioned  stone  house,  nestled  amid  the 
verdant  Catskills,  a  genuine  Knickerbocker  both 
within  and  without  It  was  very  old  too,  and,  like 
many  other  such  ancient  domicils,  had  the  reputation 
ef  owning  a  ^)lo^.'  which,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  houses  are  built  ghost-proof  and  wisdom  has 
voted  that  respectable  corps  all  to  the  shades,  must 
wttainly  be  considered  greatly  in  its  favor.  The 
Horj  went,  that  a  spirited  damsel  of  the  race  of  Van 
Brit,  having  been  forced  into  a  marriage  by  an  ava- 
ffieioui  father  with  a  person  whom  she  did  not  love, 
ii  A  ft  of  passion  committed  murder  upon  the  body 
ef  the  unfortunate  bride-groom,  ahhough  she  bad 
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probably  never  heard  of  the  luckless  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  and  then  proceeded  deliberately  to  hang 
herself  upon  a  branch  of  the  same  old  willow  tree, 
which,  though  lopped  and  shattered  by  time,  still 
bends  over  the  merry  stream  which  now,  as  then, 
leaps  singing  and  laughing  from  rock  to  rock,  until 
it  joins  the  placid  river  below.  Although  buried 
deep  in  the  ground,  they  were  too  airy  spirits  to  be 
kept  cramped  within  such  narrow  lodgings,  and  had 
oAen  been  seen  by  some  late  stroller  from  the  neigh- 
boring ale-house  sitting  upon  their  own  graves  at 
midnight  playing  chuck-farthing ;  nor  did  they  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  precincts  of  the  church- 
yard, but  whisked,  all  in  white,  throi^h  the  shady 
lanes,  and  went  rumbling  and  groaning  about  the 
walls  of  the  old  mansion,  oftentimes  cutting  many 
strange  capers  in  the  cellar  and  larder.  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  contradict  the  voice  "  o'  a  hale  kintra 
tide^'*  nor  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  my  story 
to  do  so. 

But  I  had  forgotten  I  left  such  a  good  fire  biasing 
upon  the  hearth,  and  lighting  up  the  exploits  of 
Sampson  as  done  in  delf,  sky-blue  and  white,  he 
figures  around  the  tiled  chimney.  Drawn  up  in  front 
of  this  cheerful  blaze  is  a  large  round  table  of  black 
walnut,  waxed  imtil  its  glossy  surface  might  well 
serve  the  need  of  mirrors.  Upon  this  is  placed  two 
tall  brass  candlesticks,  by  whose  light  Mynheer  Van 
Pelt  is  still  poring  over  the  weekly  paper.  On  the 
opposite  side  sits  Meeta,  her  fingers  busily  plying  the 
knitting-needles,  their  cheerful  dick^  dick^  forming  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
whilst  ensconced  in  one  corner,  perfectly  at  his  ease, 
which,  interpreted,  means  that  his  elbows  are  resting 
on  his  knees,  his  hands  supporting  his  chin,  and  his 
eyes  on  Meeta,  is  Nicholas;  and  I  am  glad  for  my 
own  part  she  returns  his  would-be  tender  glances 
with  so  much  coolness. 

At  length  the  old  gentleman  throws  down  the  paper 
—rubs  his  hands  briskly  together— then  giving  the 
blazing  logs  ajmnc^,  which  sends  a  stream  of  sparks 
like  miniatitfe  rockets  flying  up  the  chimney,  he 
casts  a  roguish  glance  at  Meeta,  and  then  at  his  son, 
and,  addressing  the  former,  says — 

"  'Well,  Meeta,  you  rogue,  it  is  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, you  know !" 

The  slightest  possible  shade  of  vexation  rested  on 
her  sunny  brow,  but  Meeta  made  no  answer. 

"  Meeta,  Meeta,  did  you  bear?"  quoth  Nicholas. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  rather  tart  reply. 

"Ht!  he!  he !    Well,  MeeU— " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the  father,  "  the  flnt 
of  November  is  here,  and  on  New  Year,  you  know, 
you  are  to  becom< 
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''He!  he!  he!  Mrs.  Nicholas  Van  Pelt!''  added 
Nicholas. 

"  Be  quiet  I''  said  the  affectionate  Van  Felt  senior. 
Then  turning  to  his  niece,  he  continued — "  You  are 
a  good  girl,  Meeta,  a  very  good  little  girl,  and  ever 
since  your  poor  father  and  mother  died,  when  you 
were  no  higher  than  this  table,  you  have  always  been 
dutiful  and  affectionate,  yes,  you  have — and  you  de- 
serve the  happiness  in  store  for  you,  you  do — yes, 
you  shall  be  mistress  of  this  fine  farm,  a  better  than 
which  the  whole  state  cannot  show,  and  of  this  good 
substantial  old  homestead  and  all  it  contains,  and  the 
cows,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  geese,  turkeys  and 
chickens — yes,  Meeta,  and  you  shall  be  my  own  dear 
daughter — " 

"And  Mrs.  Nicholas  Van  Felt!"  again  quoth  the 
son. 

Afeeta  arose  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  her  uncle : 

"  You  have  always  been  a  father  to  me,  dear  uncle 
— I  am  happy  enough  now,  indeed  I  am — I  do  not 
wish  to  be  mistress  here — O  no !  Then  let  me  still 
take  care  of  yoUj  and  let  cousin  Nicholas  find  some 
other  wife." 

*'Ha!  what — ^what,  Meeta!  No,  no,  you  alone 
shall  reign  here !  Ha !  Nick,  would  you  choose  an- 
other wife  ?"  said  her  uncle." 

Nicholas  unfolded  himself,  and  looking  very  senti- 
mental, rose  from  his  seat,  and  striding  round  aAer 
the  fashion  children  sometimes  set  a  pair  of  tongs 
walking,  stooped  over  Meeta  and  giving  her  a  hearty 
smack  cried — 

"  No,  no,  cousin  Meeta,  no  wife  but  you." 

Meeta  was  about  to  answer,  when  there  came  a 
knocking  at  the  outer  door,  and  before  any  one  could 
say  "  come  in,"  a  tall,  handsome  youth  had  entered. 
Doffing  his  seal-skin  cap,  displaying  a  thicket  of 
luxuriant  black  curls,  a  high,  open  forehead,  and 
eyes  black  and  sparkling  with  fun,  he  exclaimed — 

"Well,  good  evening  to  you,  good  folks — passing 
by  on  my  way  to  the  village  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  call." 

"  And  you  are  heartily  welcome,  Roger  Beekman," 
cried  the  old  gentleman.  "  Come,  draw  up  a  chair, 
man — ^why,  Meeta,  hav  'nt  you  a  word  to  say  to  an 
old  friend?" 

But  the  eyes  of  both  parties,  having  a  language  of 
their  own,  had  already  said  a  great  deal,  and,  as  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  for  the  lips  to  trouble  themselves, 
Meeta  only  bowed. 

"Well,  Roger,"  said  Mynheer,  slapping  him  on 
the  knee,  "  we  were  just  having  a  little  family  chat ; 
and  as  I  know,  from  your  long  acquaintance  with  us, 
that  you  must  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  our 
little  Meeta,"  (here  a  bright  blush  settled  on  neck, 
cheek  and  brow  of  Meeta,  while  a  meaning  smile 
curled  the  saucy  mouth  of  Roger,)  "  you  will  be 
happy  to  hear  that  the  wedding-day  is  fixed  between 
her  and  Nicholas — yes,  what  do  you  think  of  New 
Year,  Roger?" 

''The  Old  Harry!"  thought  Roger,  and  just  at 
that  particular  moment  his  heel  ground  very  hard 
upon  some  queer  substance. 


"  Oh !  oh !  my  foot !  my  foot !"  groaned  Nicholas. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  is  that  your  foot !  Beg  your  par- 
don, my  dear  fellow !"  cried  Roger.  "  New  Year's, 
eh!" 

"  Yes,  New  Year's,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
"  and  I  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
you,  I  should  like  to  have  you  stand  up  with  Meeta — 
Nicholas  I  mean." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Van  Felt,"  exclaimed  Roger,  glanc- 
ing at  Meeta,  "  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  do  so !" 

"  In  fact,  I  do  n't  see  how  we  could  have  the  wed- 
ding without,"  added  Mynheer. 

"Indeed  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  Miss 
Meeta  married  tnthout  me !"  said  Rc^er,  bowing 
with  great  gravity  to  the  bride  elect. 

"  Yes,  and  so  would  she,  too,  I  '11  warrant — eh ! 
Meeta !"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman.  "  But  come, 
Nicholas,  talking  is  dry  work — let 's  have  a  mug  of 
new  cider,  and  a  dish  of  those  golden  pippins." 

And  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  good  farmer  cheer 
an  hoiur  passed  off,  during  which  Roger  joked  Nicho- 
las, argued  with  Mynheer,  and  exchanged  many  a 
sly  glance  with  demure  Miss  Meeta.  At  length  he 
rose  to  depart,  and  shaking  Mynheer  Van  Pelt  warmly 
by  the  hand,  he  next  held  that  of  the  pretty  niece 
rather  longer  between  his  own  than  even  Nicholas 
thought  necessary,  and  then  seizing  the  latter  by  both 
bony  wrists  he  griped  them  with  such  a  tight  and 
friendly  grip,  that  Nicholas,  wincing  under  the  inflic- 
tion, exclaimed,  as  Roger  closed  the  door — 

"  Hang  the  fellow— he  has  heels  and  paws  like  a 
bear!" 

"  Well,  I  '11  to  bed— it  is  past  nine  o'clock,"  said 
Mynheer. 

"And  so  will  I,  too,"  echoed  Nicholas;  "good 
night,  Meeta,  remember  New  Year's!"  And  both 
father  and  son  left  the  room. 

Minutes  rolled  ou  and  still  Meeta  sat  by  the  fire,  in 
what  would  seem  a  species  of  April  day  mediialion, 
to  judge  from  the  alternate  sunshine  and  shadows 
which  flitted  over  her  countenance.  The  clock 
ticked  steadily  on  in  its  upright  mahogany  case,  the 
cricket  chirped  merrily  in  the  corner,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  decaying  fire  warned  her  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  that  Meeta  prepared  to  retire  to  her  little 
bed-room.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  she 
was  startled  by  a  very  gentle  tap  at  the  window — it 
was  fortunate  she  did  not  think  to  scream,  for  almost 
at  the  same  instant  a  well  known  voice  whispered  : 

"  It  is  only  me,  Meeta,"  while,  throwing  up  the 
sash,  me  leaped  in,  in  the  tm-questionable  shape  of 
Roger  Beekman !" 

"  Dear  Roger,  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent !" 
exclaimed  Meeta. 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  another  time,"  answered 
Roger,  "noWfl  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  to 
put  off  this  hated  marriage  ?" 

"  Oh,  Roger,  w^hat  can  I  do?  I  never,  never  will 
marry  Nicholas,  and  y^  to  distress  my  good  old 
uncle — ^thus  to  disappoint  his  fondest  hopes — indeed, 
Roger,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it." 

"  If  you  will  but  help  me,  Meeta,  I  have  a  project 
by  which  I  am  almost  certain  that  stupid  clown  will 
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not  only  refine  to  marry  you,  but  that  your  uncle 
will  alfo  give  his  consent  to  our  own  union,  dearest. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  plan  as  thatf  now  ?" 
cried  Roger,  dancing  round  the  table  and  snapping 
his  fingers. 

"  But  how  ?  In  what  way  do  you  expect  to  work 
such  a  miracle  ?" 

That  her  lover  would  have  satisfied  her  curiosity 
tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  at  that  interesting  moment  a 
step  was  heard  in  the  passage.  Roger  quickly  sprung 
through  ihe  window,  which  Meeta  had  soAly  but 
hastily  closed,  just  as  the  door  opened  and  Nicholas 
entered. 

"  Why,  Mecta,  are  you  up  yet  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
"  have  you  heard  any  noises  ?" 

"  None,"  answered  Meeta. 

"Well,  /have,  a  very  queer  buzzing  noise." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  me  covering  up  the  fire,"  said  the 
naughty  girl. 

"  No,  I  guess  more  likely  the  foxes  have  got  into 
the  hen-roost— I  Ml  see." 

"  O  do  n't,  Nicholas !"  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
cried  Meeta. 

"  Yes  I  will,  and  if  I  catch  them  there,  I  '11  come 
back  and  get  my  gun— I  Ml  shoot  them !" 

"  Oh,  cousin,  do  n't." 

Bat  notwithstanding  her  entreaties,  Nicholas  broke 
away  from  her,  opened  the  door,  and  stretching  out 
his  long  neck  peered  into  the  darkness. 

"  Something  rushed  violently  past  him,  knocking 
his  head  with  great  force  against  the  door-post,  while 
a  hollow  voice  close  to  his  ear  cried : 

''Oh  Lord!  O  Lord!  what's  that?"  exclaimed 
Nicholos,  paler  than  ashes,  sinking  down  upon  the 
floor !  And  now,  although  Meeta  knew  very  well 
what  it  was,  she  never  said  a  word,  but  clasping  her 
hands  and  uttering  a  hysterical  laugh,  fled  from  the 
room. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  next  morning  the  right  ear  of  Nicholas  was  of 
a  changeable  green  and  yellow,  as  if  it  had  received 
some  terrible  bruise. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  bat !"  said  Mynheer  Van 
Pelt,  looking  at  the  swollen  member. 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  been  a  bat !"  said  Meeta  soAIy, 
"  I  've  been  told  they  will  bite !" 

'*Abai!  Do  you  think  a  bat  could  bite  like  that .'" 
exclaimed  the  indignant  Nicholas,  twisting  his  head 
quickly  round,  so  as  to  display  the  injured  ear  to  the 
eyes  of  his  cousin.  "  No,  I  tell  you,  't  was  a  blow! 
A  hat  inde§d!  could  a  bet  make  that  horrible  noise  ?" 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you 
were  only  a  little  nervous — the  bat  flapped  its  wings 
in  your  face,  you  dodged,  and  in  dodging  you  knocked 
your  ear !" 

"  But  the  noise  I" 

"Why  that  was  only  tlj^ buzzing  in  your  own 
brain  at  the  concuMion." 

Nicholas  shook  his  head  incredulously,  made  no 
reply,  but  after  tipping  his  cofiee  took  down  his  hat 
and  without  apeaking  left  the  house.    He  sauntered 


moodily  on  down  the  lane,  never  lifting  his  head,  or    4^ 
taking  any  note  of  the  charming  scene  about  him. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  for  the  season — a  silvery 
haze  spread  itself  over  the  landscape,  softening  and 
beautifying  every  object : 

"  AVhile  every  ahmh,  and  every  blade  of  grasB, 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wroogbt  in  glass. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  ha\(rthoms  ^ow, 
Aiul  through  the  ice  the  crimaon  berries  glow." 

Nicholas  had  not  proceeded  far  when  who  should 
he  see  coming  rapidly  up  the  lane  but  Roger  Beek- 
man.  He  now  hastened  his  pace,  and  stopping  his 
friend,  related,  with  rueful  face  and  truth-proclaiming 
ear,  the  occurrence  of  the  last  night. 

Roger  listened  with  a  very  grave  countenance : 

"Very  strange!  very  singular!"  he  muttered. 
"  Did  you  say  it  was  rmdmgkt?" 

"  No,  I  do  n't  think  it  was  so  late,"  replied  Nicho- 
las. "  I  had  been  asleep,  though,  when  I  first  heard 
the  noise." 

"  Em'—em—mn — singular  I" 

"  Father  and  Meeta,  however,  persist  in  saying  it 
was  nothing  but  a  bat !" 

"  A  &a^ /  ha!  ha!  ha!  &bat!  what,  and  leave  such 
a  mark  as  that!"  Then,  with  a  most  increduloiw 
look,  he  added,  "  hit  it  might  have  bemt .'" 

"Then  you  don't  really tiiink  it  was, do  you?" 
asked  Nicholas. 

"  Hem— I  wish  I  did !" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?" 

Like  Lord  Burleigh,  Roger  shook  his  head  three 
times  solemnly— folded  his  arms  over  his  breast — 
compressed  his  lips,  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and  beat 
the  "  deviTa  taioo^'*  as  it  is  called,  with  his  foot  upon 
the  frosty  leaves. 

"What  do  you  think  it  was?"  again  demanded 
Nicholas. 

"  I  should  be  loth  to  say,  rashly!"  replied  Roger, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  "  although  my  mind  is  made 
up!" 

"  Why— why— wh-at — you  don't  think  it  was—" 

"  A  Ghost !"  said  Roger  solemnly. 

"  A  Gh-oet  I" 

"  There  is  no  one  near,  is  there  ?"  continued  Ro- 
ger, looking  around  among  the  trees,  "  because  there 
are  so  many  would-bc  sensible  people  in  the  world, 
who,  like  egregious  fools,  deny  the  existence  of— you 
understand — that  I  would  not  be  overheard  on  any 
account — now,  my  dear  friend,"  he  added,  drawing 
close  to  the  gaping  Nicholas,  and  speaking  in  a  whis- 
per, "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  you  (you  are  sure 
nobody  hears)  that  /am  not  so  skeptical  I" 

The  eyes  of  Nicholas  expanded  wonderfully. 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  I  always  leave  your 
house  uncommonly  early?"  asked  Roger. 

(The  fellow  never  left  until  absolutely  hiMttd  away 
by  Mynheer.) 

"  Why,  n-o— ye-8,"  replied  the  oomplaiaant  Ni- 
cholas. 

"  I  thought  you  had ;  and  now  I  '11  tell  you  the 
reason,"  and  here  Roger  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  Nicholas,  which  set  him  shaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf— then  added, "  you  know  the  story !" 
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"  Ye-s—mnd  then  you  think  it  was  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Von  Snuflie  that  I  heard  and  felt  last  night !" 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  poor  friend !" 

"  But  why  should  he  appear  to  mt  ?" 

"  Aye,  there 's  the  mystery,"  replied  Koger,  then 
pacing  back  and  forth  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought,  be  at  length  approached  Nicholas,  and  taking 
him  by  a  button  of  his  coat,  said : 

*'  You  must  excuse  my  frankness,  my  friend, 
bat  tell  me,  had  you  ever  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
love  of  Meeta— in  short,  do  you  think  she  is  equally 
as  desiroas  of  the  marriage  as  yourself?" 

"Why,  you  know,  girls  always  act  contrary,*' 
replied  Nidiolas,  "  I  guess  she  likes  me,  though  she 
never  told  me  so." 

"  Did  she  ever  say  she  did  not  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  to  be  plain  with  you.  she  has  told  me 
more  than  once  that  she  did  n't  want  to  marry  me — 
hut  then  father  says  that 's  woman^s  way,  and  I  must 
not  miod  her !" 

"Ah!  that's  it— that's  it!  I  have  found  it  out 
now!"  exclaimed  Roger. 

"  Found  out  what  ?"  cried  the  puxzled  Nicholas. 

"That  it's  a  warning — a  warning!  My  dear 
friend,  I  pity  you — you  know  the  story — the  untmliing 
hride  murdered  her  bridegroom!!  It's  a  warning. 
Good  heavens,  my  friend,  I  pity  you !"  And  having 
given  his  rival  this*' bitter  fancy"  to  chew,  Roger 
walked  rapidly  away. 

Poor  Nicholas  moved  through  mists  and  shadows 
that  day,  he  scarcely  dared  to  stir  lest  the  ghost  of  Von 
Snuffle  might  be  at  his  elbow.  Mynheer  Van  Pelt 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  his  son,  and  it  hap- 
pened  most  unfortunately  that  Meeta,  little  thinking 
she  was  harping  upon  the  same  string  which  had  so 
jangled  the  brains  of  her  lover,  kept  on  talking  about 
ghosts  and  goblins !  Night  came,  and  Nicholas  went 
early  to  bed,  hoping  to  outsleep  the  ghost.  Vain 
attempt !  For  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  what 
seemed  a  female  figure  glided  slowly  to  his  bedside — 
waved  her  arm  solemnly  above  her  head,  cried 
"  Beieare .'"  and  vanished. 

Now,  whether  Mceta  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
or  not,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  All  I  know  is,  that 
about  five  minutes  after  the  ghost  disappeared,  she 
disrobed  herself  of  something  strangely  resembling  a 
table-cloth,  or  a  sheet,  and  laughed  until  her  beautiful 
e>'es  swam  in  tears !  While  Nicholas,  covered  head 
and  ears  in  the  bed-clothes,  lay  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing  till  morning. 

Never  was  Meeta  more  kind  than  in  her  inquiries 
at  breakfast.  Did  not  cousin  Nicholas  feel  well  ?  he 
looked  pale  she  thoi^t— <lid  not  uncle  think  so  too  ? 
had  his  rest  been  disturbed  1  "Ok  tk*9€  woman^iind  /" 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Roger  made  his  ap- 
pearance,  and  was  immediately  led  out  to  a  comer 
of  the  bam  by  Nicholas,  that  he  might  unfold  to  him 
the  terrors  of  the  night,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  comfort  as  Job  received  was  his  reward. 

CHAPTER  m. 
It  was  perhaps  a  week  after  this  that  Meeta  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  vitit  a  young  friend,  reaiding  aomo 


two  or  three  miles  distant,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Nicholas  accompanied  her.  The  visit  was  undoubt' 
edly  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the  hours  slipped  away 
so  delightfully  that  the  moon  already  silvered  the 
tree  tops,  ere  they  set  out  upon  their  return.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  family  mansion,  was  a  thick 
wood,  some  rods  in  extent,  and  as  they  entered  ita 
gloomy  depths,  which  the  rays  of  the  moon  had  not 
yet  penetrated,  Nicholas,  screwing  up  his  courage, 
began  to  talk  and  jest  loudly,  and  even  ventured  upon 
saying  several  very  tender  things  to  Meeta. 

Suddenly  was  heard  a  hollow  groan ! 

Nicholas  dropped  the  reins,  and  his  hair  stood  ereol 
with  terror. 

Another  groan  still  deeper. 

"  Meeta,  did  not  you  hear  something?"  tremblingly 
asked  Nicholas. 

But,  having  a  moment  before  commenced  singing 
"  Meet  me  by  moonlight,"  she  probably  heard  neither 
the  question  nor  its  cause,  or  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  answered. 

A  tall  white  figure,  with  fiery  eye-balls,  now  rushed 
suddenly  across  the  road — ^bounded  into  the  wagon-* 
bounced  Nicholas  out  head  over  heels — then  quietly 
dropping  into  the  vacant  seat,  uttered  another  tre- 
mendous groan,  or  rather  howl,  and  drove  rapidly 
away  with  Meeta ! 

And  was  not  she  almost  frightened  to  death  ?  Why, 
bless  you,  no,  on  the  contrary,  she  laughed  immode- 
rately, and  so  did  the  ghost ! 

"  Poor  fellow !"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  "  I  hope 
he  is  not  hurt !" 

"  Never  fear,"  cried  the  ghost,  drof^ing  off  his 
head,  and  displaying  in  lieu  the  round  roguish  one  of 
Roger  Beekman,  "  I  took  good  care  to  aim  at  a  soft 
pile  of  dry  leaves — but  now  tell  me,  dear  Meeta,  how 
does  the  plot  succeed?" 

"  Oh,  admirably,  Roger,"  repled  the  naughty  girl. 
"  I  really  believe  at  times  he  is  afraid  of  me,  for  I 
have  caught  him  looking  at  me  in  such  a  queer 
manner !  I  told  him  last  night  that  as  uncle  willed  it 
so,  I  supposed  I  must  marry  him,  but  that  he  might 
have  cause  to  repent  of  it — ^I  added,  too,  in  a  very 
significant  manner,  that  strange  things  had  been  done 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  bouse,  and  might  be  again!'* 

"  Ha !  bu !  ha !  good !  well  what  did  he  say  ?'' 

"  O  turned  pale,  and  lefl  the  room ;  and  I  believe 
has  already  hinted  to  uncle  that  he  has  altered  his 
mind,  and  would  rather  look  for  another  wife." 

"  And  that  he  shall  do  pretty  quick,  by  all  my 
hopes  of  matrimony ! '  exclaimed  Roger. 

But  we  will  shut  our  ears  to  the  many  tender  vows 
uttered  on  the  way  home,  and  merely  state  that  after 
leaving  Meeta  safely  under  the  little  trellised  porch, 
Roger  started  homeward,  meeting  Nicholas  about 
half  way,  plodding  on  pale,  frightened  and  weary ! 
Of  cottrsef  Roger  was  much  astonished  at  the  en- 
counter :  • 

"  Why,  my  dear  friA,  is  it  possible  this  is  you ! 
Why  what  is  the  matter  ?  how  pale  you  look — or  is 
it  the  moon  ? 

Nicholas  gasped  wA^^Jt'ethe  gkMt .'" 

"Ak!  what  again!'* 
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And  Roger  listened  attentively  to  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated account  of  the  evening's  adventure,  throw- 
ing in  at  the  right  intervals  all  the  proper  "  ohs  /" 
and  "  aJks  !"  of  astonishment. 

''And  Meela,  Nicholas — good  heavens!  what  be- 
came of  her !" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  indeed !  I  could  see  nothing,  but 
I  heard  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  what  seemed  to 
me  shouts  of  fiendish  laughter !" 

"  Is  it  possible !  em— em — then  the  ghost  must  have 
driven  off  with  her !  Yes,  yes,  plain  enough — plain 
enough !"  added  Roger  half  aside.  "  Nicholas,  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,"  he  continued,  speaking  with  great 
emphasis,  "unless  you  instantly  render  your  mar- 
riage with  that  girl  ^impossible,  you  are  ruined  body 
and  soul — your  case  is  dreadful ! 

"  But  how !  what  can  I  do  ?"  said  the  poor  fright- 
ened fellow — "  only  advise  me,  and  I  will  do  as  you 
think  best — ^for,  Roger,  you  must  know  I — that  is 
—I  mean  there  is  a  look  about  Meeta  sometimes 
which  I  do  not  like,  and  she  has  more  than  once 
hmted  about — about  Von  Snuffle." 

"  Just  as  I  thought !  Now  listen  to  me,  Nicholas — " 

"  But  had  n't  I  better  go  and  look  after  Meeta  first  ?" 

"Do  n't  trouble  yourself  about  A«r— ghosts  are  not 
so  polite  to  some  people  without  a  reason !"  quoth 
Roger.  "  No,  no,  she  is  safe  enough  at  home,  I  '11 
warrant ;  nay,  more,  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  should 
deny  all  knowledge  of  what  has  transpired,  and  insist 
upon  it  that  you  drove  her  home." 

*'  Why,  taint  possible !"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Well,  you  '11  see.  But  about  this  marriage — ^now, 
Nicholas,  there  is  but  one  way,  as  I  can  see,  for  you 
to  avoid  it — you  must  marry  somebody  dee  /" 
i;,     "  Somebody  else  I" 

"Yes  you  mttst^  and  there's  no  *ifs*  and  ^ands* 
about  it.  I  'm  your  friend — now  go  home — ^think  of 
b11  the  girls  you  know,  and  decide  upon  the  future 
Mrs.  Van  Pelt !  no  matter  how  homely,  old,  or  ugly 
ibe  is,  any  thing  to  escape — yoti  know  uhat — ^I  will 
tee  you  to-morrow.  Good-night,  keep  clear  of  that 
willow  tree  where  the  murderess  hung  herself— good 
Bight !" 

And,  sure  enough,  when  Nicholas  reached  home 
he  found  Meeta  sitting  before  a  great  fire  eating  wal- 
nuts, as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"  Why,  Nicholas  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  he  entered, 
"  how  long  it  has  taken  you  to  .put  out  the  horse ! 
See,  I  have  cracked  all  these  nuts  for  you  since  you 
have  been  gone." 

Nicholas  drew  himself  up  close  in  the  comer. 
Meeta,  when  did  you  get  home  ?" 
Why,  you  know,  cousin  Nichdas,  the  clock  was 
striking  eight  as  we  came  in." 

"  We  came  in !"  said  Nicholas,  turning  very  pale, 
**  snJb  came  in !" 

"  Who  came  in !  why,  who  should  come  in  but 
you  and  I !  But  how  wild  .you  look— mercy  on  me, 
bow  your  eyes  roll  I"      t  ..^ 

"Meeta,  didn't  yoSAe^ something— an  awful 
white  thing— knock  me  out  of  the  wagon?— and 
k    did  n't  that  same  dreadful  shape  drive  you  home  ?" 
t      "  Heavens,  NicbolM,  you  are  crazy!    What  shall 
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I  do— what  shall  I  do !  I  am  frightened  to  death— I 
must  run  and  call  uncle !"  and  springing  from  her 
chair,  and  uttering  a  shriek  as  Nicholas  attempted  to 
rise,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

But  she  forgot  to  call  her  uncle ! 

Whether  Nicholas  really  loved  Meeta,  or  whether 
it  was  the  fear  of  displeasing  Mynheer  Van  Pelt,  I 
cannot  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  warnings  of  his  best 
friend,  Roger  Beekman,  and  the  insinuations  of  the 
bride  elect,  coupled,  too,  with  his  own  fears,  he  re- 
mained wavering  and  undecided  in  that  mc«nentous 
maUer  which  migJu  alone  rescue  him  from  premature 
death! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  a  disagreeable,  dark,  damp,  dismal,  drizzling 
evening  of  a  Saturday  night,  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  by  Mynheer  Van  Pelt  for  the 
wedding.  The  wind  howled  and  moaned  around  the 
corners  of  the  old  house — patter ^  patter  came  the  sleet 
upon  the  fast  thickening  panes — the  trees  shook  their 
icicled  branches  creaking  and  groaning  over  the  low 
gambrel  roof— in  fact,  it  was  exactly  such  a  night  as 
a  ghost  might  choose  to  peep  into  the  doings  of  us 
mortals.  The  old  gentleman  had  gone  to  bed,  partly 
because  he  was  sleepy,  and  partly  that  the  lovers 
might  have  a  cozy  chat  by  themselves.  And  thus 
Meeta.and  Nicholas  were  left  alone  before  a  huge 
fire. 

"How  dreadfully  the  wind  roars— only  hark, 
Nicholas!"  exclaimed  Meeta,  shuddering,  and  ap- 
proaching her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  his.  "  I  always 
think  on  such  nights  as  this  that  beings  from  the  other 
world  are  about  us !" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  faltered  Nicholas,  in 
turn  edging  his  chair  nearer  to  Meeta. 

"  0  don't  ask  me  now !"  she  exclaimed  **harl! 
did  not  you  hear  something?"  and  she  draw  ker  chair 
a  little  closer. 

"N-n— o!  did  you?" 

^* Perhaps  it  was  the  cat!"  said  Meeta  looking 
timidly  around,  "  but  now  as  we  are  alone,  do  tell 
me,  Nicholas,  if  you  really  think  that  the  spirits  of 
Von  Snufile  and  his  bride  walk  about  this  house  ?" 

"  Well,  Meeta,  I  declare  I  almost  do  believe  it !" 
answered  Nicholas,  now  hitching  his  chair  so  close 
that  their  gaiments  touched. 

"Ah!  she^M  n noble  girl,  wasn't  she,  cousin!" 
but  hark !— what  noiso  is  that !" 

At  this  moment  the  wind  blew  a  furious  gust— there 
was  a  crashing  around  the  windows — and  then  the 
outer  door  flew  wide  open — but  no  one  entered! 
"  Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more  /" 

"  Sh-sh-ul  the  door,  Meeta,"  cried  Nicholas,  terror 
overcoming  his  gallantry. 

"  Oh,  cousin,  I  durst  not  stir !  you  shut  it  quick— 
quick,  or  the  wind  will  blow  out  the  candle !"  and, 
as  she  spoke,  Meeta  raised  her  little  hand  to  guard  it 
from  the  strong  draA,  but  in  her  fright  approached  it 
so  near  that  the  light  was  extinguished. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  had  smnmoned  courage 
to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  door— but  as  he 
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did  80|  he  was  prostrated  by  some  invisible  power! 
It  was  some  seconds  ere  he  dared  to  open  his  eyes, 
and  when  he  did  so,  no  wonder  he  almost  swooned 
with  fright— for  there  in  the  very  arm  chair  of  Myn- 
heer Van  Pelt  sat  Von  Snuffie  defunct !  according  to 
custom  all  in  white,  with  a  crimson  mark  from  ear  to 
ear,  defining  the  skill  of  yomig  Madam  Von  Snuffle — 
and  behold,  while  the  teeth  of  Nicholas  were  chat- 
tering, his  eyeballs  distended,  and  his  whole  frame 
quaking  with  terror,  anotker  ghost  glided  behind  the 
chair  and  flourished  around  the  ghastly  brow  of  Von 
Snuffle  a  glittering  blade ! 

FUsh  and  Hood  could  stand  it  no  longer!  With  a 
heavy  groan  poor  Nicholas  bade  farewell  to  con- 
sciousness !  When  at  length  he  recovered  his  shat- 
tered senses,  he  was  alone — the  fire  was  out  all  but  a 
few  fast  decaying  embers— and  the  storm  raged  more 
furious  than  ever.  How  Nicholas  survived  that 
night  he  could  never  tell,  but  the  morning  found  him 
|i  wiser  man,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill,  about  a  mile  from 
Mynheer  Van  Pelt's,  stood  the  snug  little  house  of 
Brom  Dunderdeck,  the  miller.  He  had  many  goodly 
S(nis  and  daughters,  but  the  oldest  and  the  prettiest 
was  buxom  Gratty.  Such  a  pair  of  eyes — such  rosy 
cheeks — and  such  a  plump  round  figure,  one  does  not 
often  see,  and  as  merry  withal  as  she  was  comely. 
And  Gratty  it  was  whom  in  his  night's  meditation 
Nicholas  had  settled  should  become  Mrs.  Van  Pelt. 

It  was  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  family  of  the  Dun- 
derdecks,  little  and  great,  were  seated  around  the 
supper-table,  when  the  good  dame,  happening  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  the  window,  exclaimed — 

"  What  upon  earth  is  that  yonder,  Brom  ?" 

And  well  might  she  ask  the  question,  for  just  at  that 
moment  Nicholas  appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  mounted  on  a  high  raw-boned  animal — ^his  cloak 
fluttering  behind  him,  and  hia  long,  lank  frame  lit  up 
by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun ! 

"Why,  that's  Nicholas  Van  Pelt,  mother,"  quoth 
a  youngster. 

'<  That 's  him !"  shouted  another. 

"  Where  upon  earth  is  he  going,  and  this  Sunday 
night?"  said  the  miller. 

But  that  matter  was  soon  settled  by  the  person  in 
question  stopping  his  horse  before  the  miller's  own 
door,  and  deliberately  fastening  him  lo«  post. 

"Sakes  alive,  Gatty,  what  does  he  want!"  ex- 
claimed the  dame — but  Gatty  pursed  up  her  pretty 
mouth,  and  tossed  her  little  head,  protesting  she  did 
not  care  what  he  wanted — not  she ! 

And  then  such  a  giggling  and  whispering  among 
the  young  ones,  and  so  many  sly  pinches  as  those 
plump  arms  of  Gatty  had  to  endure,  as  Nicholas 
entered  and  drew  up  a  chair  to  the  table  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  the  family !  At  length  the  mis- 
chievous rogues  were  sent  to  bed,  and  Dame  Dunder- 
deck, giving  the  good  man  a  significant  wink,  said — 

"  I  reckon  you  may  as  well  put  out  that  horse !" 
almost  pushed  him  before  her  from  the  room ;  and 
Nicholas  and  the  blushing  Gmlty  were  leA  together. 


Now  Nicholas  teas  bashful,  and  I  cannot  deny  it, 
but  the  fear  of  the  ghost  proved  stronger  than  the 
fear  of  a  pretty  girl — so,  after  much  blushing  and 
stammering,  and  many  sage  remarks  about  the  crops, 
and  the  season,  and  the  probable  degrees  of  the 
weather  next  week ;  he  at  last  msnaged  to  pop  the 
question — "  Will  fou  marry  «m0,  Gaity  ?"  Good  girl '. 
she  was  none  of  your  tantalizing  damsels,  who  take 
days  and  weeks  to  consider  for  themselves^  never 
once  taking  into  view  the  cruel  suspense  they  are 
inflicting  upon  their  lovers — not  she — so  she  frankly 
said  "  Yes"  at  once,  and  the  kiss  which  sealed  the 
compact  was  given  in  such  right  good  earnest,  that 
it  awoke  old  Chanticleer  in  the  hen-house,  who  forth- 
with proclaimed  his  satisfaction  by  a  long  drawn 
"  cocJl>a'doodle'doo  /" 

Dated  from  that  Sunday  night,  the  ghost  finding  his 
solemn  warnings  had  produced  the  desired  results, 
and  considering  his  duty  faithfully  done,  like  a  pru- 
dent and  sensible  ghost,  who  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
either  himself  or  others  unnecessarily,  suflMMred 
Nicholas  to  pursue  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way"  un- 
molested. In  consequence  of  which  the  young  man 
grew  exceedingly  jocose  and  merry — a  mood  so 
strange  for  one  of  his  calibre,  as  filled  his  friends 
with  wonder.  In  particular  when  he  witnessed  the 
preparations  going  on  for  his  wedding  with  Meets, 
it  would  seem  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  mirth. 
There  was  evidently  a  good  joke  about  to  come  ofl*! 
And  more  than  once  when  the  unconscious  Meeta, 
who  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  her  uncle,  had  innocently  alluded  to  their 
future  happiness — he  snapped  his  fingers,  brought  his 
long  legs  round  like  a  "  dancing  Jack,"  and  ran  out 
of  the  house  to  give  vent  to  his  mirth!  Mynheer 
Van  Pelt  could  only  account  for  such  extravagance 
by  recurring  to  his  own  exuberant  spirits  when  in 
his  bachelor  days  he  was  about  to  receive  the  hand 
of  the  late  lamented  Dame  Van  Pelt !  Roger,  in 
short,  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  admitted  to  the  con- 
fidence of  Nicholas,  and  whatever  the  joke  was^  he 
did  not  appear  a  whit  behind  in  its  enjoyment,  and 
having  been  invited,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  to 
assist  at  the  wedding,  almost  took  up  his  abode  under 
the  haunted  roof. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  morning  of  the  New  Year  dawned  bright  and 
glorious.  It  was  the  wedding-day — and  long  l>efore 
the  sun's  golden  disk  had  peered  through  the  radiant 
curtains  of  the  east,  busy  feet  and  willing  hands  were 
already  astir  in  the  old  mansion.  Fires  were  kindled 
in  every  room,  the  best  parlor,  never  opened  except 
on  state  days,  was  now  arranged  in  the  order  befitting 
so  momentCNis  an  occasion — the  coverings  removed 
from  the  high-back  chairs  and  diminutive  sofas — the 
chiw  tables  newly  polished,  and  all  around  the  low 
ceiling,  and  above  the  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses guarding  their  flodoih  here  and  there  upon  the 
walls — were  suspendell  ^idhlht  of  evergreens,  in- 
termixed with  the  bright  scarlet  benriea  of  the  moim- 
tain  ash. 

Mynheer  Van  Pelt  himaelf,  in  buff  snail  clothes, 
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white  silk  stockings,  (for  he  had  donned  his  wedding 
suit,)  high-heeled  shoes,  adorned  with  large  paste 
buckles,  sky-blue  coat,  and  a  gay  silk  waistcoat, 
flowered  and  spangled,  looked  the  fine  old  gentleman 
of  olden  times!  To  see  how  briskly  he  stepped 
from  room  to  room,  now  nibbing  his  hands  with  glee, 
now  breaking  forth  into  a  merry  song,  one  would 
have  thought  Mynheer  himself  the  happy  bridegroom. 
But,  by  the  bye,  where  was  the  bridegroom  ? 

Roger  had  arrived  betimes,  and  as  the  appointed 
hour  drew  near  the  neighbors  began  to  flock  in,  and 
along  the  snow-laden  fences,  and  under  the  old  shed, 
were  fastened  the  horses  of  all  the  "  Vane"  for  miles 
•round.  The  Dominie  arrived,  and  Meeta  was  there, 
blushing  like  a  rose,  and  her  pretty  little  bridemaid 
too,  but  that  important  personage  the  bridegroom  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  old  gentleman 
grew  impatient — it  did  not  take  him  so  long  to  dress 
when  he  was  married— no,  indeed !  And  at  length, 
in  a  perfect  fever  of  vexation,  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  Nicholas's  bedroom,  where  he  supposed  him 
to  be  making  his  toilet.  But  no  Nicholas  was  there  I 
The  memory  of  Roger  seemed  suddenly  revived : 

"  Ah !  yes — now  I  remember  he  told  me  he  thought 
he  should  go  after  Gatty  Dunderdeck.*' 

"  Oattf  Dunderdeck  I  what  the  ,  excuse  me 

Dominie,  has  he  to  do  with  Gatty  Dunderdeck?'* 
But  as  no  one  seemed  able  to  solve  the  question,  it 
remained  unanswered.  And  to  be  sure,  in  a  few 
moments  the  best  cutter  of  Mynheer  whirled  to  the 
door,  and  in  it  side  by  side  sat  the  truant  bridegroom 
and  Miss  GaUy ! 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  me  open  the  door,"  exclaimed 
Roger,  intercepting  the  old  gentleman  as  he  was 
about  to  go  into  the  hall. 

It  was  some  moments  ere  he  returned,  and  then 
mnstemation  sat  upon  his  brow — he  first  advanced 
rapidly  toward  the  bride — then  turned  and  approached 
the  Dominie — and  at  last  striking  his  forehead,  as  if 
in  great  perplexity,  he  took  the  old  gentleman  by  the 
arm,  and  leading  him  to  a  comer  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear.  Any  one  that  has  seen  a  chestnut 
burst  from  the  glowing  embers,  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  bounce  with  which  Mynheer  Van  Felt  reached 
the  centre  of  the  room  : 

^^  Married  1  married!  married  to  Gatty  Duiider- 
deei!  Where  is  he!  let  me  come  at  him— 77/ 
marry  him  I" 

"  Be  not  rash,  my  son !"  said  the  Dominie. 

"  Be  patient,  neighbor !"  added  another. 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now !"  sagely  remarked  a  third. 

Roger,  who  had  quietly  withdrawn,  looking  solemn 
as  a  tomb-stone,  now  re-entered  with  the  oflTending 
pair. 


Nicholas  had  been  instructed  by  hia  friend  to  kneel 
and  demand  pardon  of  his  old  father— but  ere  he 
could  double  himself  into  the  position  required,  he 
was  suddenly  «n-doubled  by  a  violent  thrust  from  the 
exasperated  parent,  while  Gatty,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  the  ribbons  which  decorated  her  hair,  dropped  her 
little  low  curtsey. 

The  scene  began  to  grow  serious,  when  Meeta 
advanced,  and  taking  the  poor  trembling  little  bride 
by  the  hand,  besought  her  uncle  to  look  kindly  upon 
her,  and  foi^ve  poor  cousin  Nicholas ! 

**  There,  there,  neighbors,"  exclaimed  Mynheer, 
looking  around,  "  I  always  said  Meeta  was  the  best 
girl  in  the  world — and  now  here  is  a  proof!  cheated 
of  a  husband— another  Mrs.  Van  Felt  staring  her  in 
the  face ;  and  yet  here  you  see  her  begging  not  only 
my  kindness  for  her  rival,  but  the  pardon  of  that — 
that— ^M,  I  will  say  iSt— that  stupid  oaf,  my  son !  But 
she  shaU  have  a  husband — she  shall  be  mistress  here ; 
and  you,  Nicholas  Van  Pelt,  and  your  buxom  bride, 
may  be  off,  and  the  sooner  the  better!  Harkyee, 
Meeta" — and  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear — 
what  they  were  I  know  not— but  the  obedient  girl 
demurely  answered,  "  If  you  wish,  certainly,  uncle !" 
"And,  harkyee,  Roger,"  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, whispering  also  to  him.  But  there  seemed  some 
clause  to  be  considered  ere  Roger  would  acquiesce 
in  the  wishes  of  Mynheer,  whatever  they  might  be; 
and  apparently  not  very  pleasing  to  the  latter — ^he 
frowned— shook  his  head,  and  looked  sternly  upon 
Nicholas.  Roger  entreated,  and  Meeta  also  added  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone.  At  length  Mynheer  yielded. 

♦'  Well,  well,  it  cannot  be  helped,  sure  enough," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  so  I  may  as  well  forgiTV  the 
boy." 

"And  now.  Dominie,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
that  respected  person,  "unite  this  couple!  We'll 
have  a  wedding  at  any  rate,  neighbors !" 

The  eyes  of  Nicholas  opened  wide  at  this  an- 
nouncement— and,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  with  a  most  anxious  countenance,  he  took  the 
exulting  bridegroom  aside  and  whispered : 

"  You  frighten  me,  Roger !  How  dare  you  do  so ! 
O  remember  Von  Smtjffle!  think  of  the  dreadful 
warning  I've  had!" 

"  Alas  I  my  friend^  I  am  a  martyr  to  friendship !" 
said  Roger,  looking  exceedingly  solemn,  and  giving 
his  hand  a  tragic  flourish. 

Poor  Nicholas  then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  flew  to 
Meeta,  and  begged  of  her  to  love  Roger  if  she  could — 
for  he  was,  although  she  might  not  think  so,  a  most 
excellent  young  man ! 

And  Meeta,  with  her  usual  readiness  to  oblige, 
promised  she  would  try ! 


THE    STAR'S    REPLY. 


Thou  bad'at  dm  a^hie— and  whsn  nqr  ray 
Won  tkoe  lo  tflb«f  hts  of  Heaven, 

Prom  earth  and  "oare  and  toil  away," 
Ujli^ina  fireely  given. 


Wouldrt  thou  a  itar's  love-beam  retain 

To  guide  thine  earthly  way? 
Then  know— thy  tboughu  moat  pore  reamin 

"  Beneath  its  heavenly  ray." 
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THE      HUNTERS. 


ST  ALTmSD  B.  tTUKKT. 


The  tan  U  stooping  in  the  west, 

In  golden  pomp  the  forests  beam, 
And  wild  Lake  Pleasant's*  glassy  breast 

Flashes  in  red  and  purple  gleam : 
Across  a  broad  and  grassy  space, 

Dropp'd  with  tall  trees  that  break  the  glow 
Into  rich  streaks  upon  iu  face, 

A  moose  moves,  grazing,  slow. 
The  tints  are  dappled  cm  his  back 
As  treads  he  in  his  fearless  track ; 
On  to  the  shallow  brink  he  wends, 
And  down  his  great  flat  antlers  bends. 
So  still  the  forest-scene— the  lap 

Of  his  quick  tongue  brings  echoes  out. 
With  the  raised  ripple's  tiny  slap 

On  log  and  rock  about 
But  from  a  thicket  near  the  flood, 

Suddenly  cracks  a  rifle-shot, 
And,  with  drawn  limbs  and  gushing  blood, 

He  flounders  on  the  spot. 
The  next— two  hunters  leave  the  shade, 
And,  whilst  one  draws  his  short  sharp  blade 

Across  the  victim's  throat. 
The  other  whoops  out  shrill  and  keen 
That  rings  along  the  silent  scene 

In  startling,  deafening  note. 

Minutes  glide  swiftly  along;  at  length 

Two  other  forms  from  the  forest  pass, 
Bearing  a  deer,  with  stooping  strength, 

And  casting  it  down  on  the  son-streaked  g^rass. 
Voices  now  all  around  are  heard. 
By  feet  are  the  twigs  and  the  dead  leaves  stirred, 
And  the  rest  of  the  scattered  hunter-band 
On  the  short  thick  turf  of  the  hollow  stand. 
Varied  their  spoil ;  with  tawny  frame. 
White  tusks  and  eyes  of  greenish  flame 
Grins  the  fierce  panther ;  in  glossy  pride 
The  beaver  is  stretched  by  the  monster's  side ; 
Here  lie  the  otter  and  muskrat,  and  there 
Are  the  frowning  wolf  and  the  shaggy  bear. 

•  Lake  Pleasant  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  in  Hamilton  county,  N.  Y.  Moose  are 
found  in  the  region  about  the  lake  to  tnis  day. 


Now  the  maple's  dome  is  dark 
Flashing  late  in  golden  spark ; 
Now  the  mellow  light  has  slid 
From  the  hemlock's  pyramid ; 
And  within  the  solemn  woods 
Twilight  gray  and  shimmering  broods. 

Soon  the  pile  of  sticks  and  leaves 

Fire  from  flint  and  steel  receives ; 

And  the  flesh  in  juicy  flakes 

Odors  rich  and  pungent  wakes. 

Seated  on  the  pleasant  grass. 

Jest  and  song  the  hunters  pass; 

Then,  the  rites  to  hunger  paid. 

Careless  every  limb  is  laid 

In  the  cool  and  checkered  shade. 
Hark!  from  the  throng 
Sounds  an  outburst  of  song ! 

Far  and  wide  the  rough  music  rings, 

A  stalwart,  gray-haired  woodsman  sings. 

Happy  are  we 

Hunters  free ; 
Free  as  the  winds  that  roam  so  wide ; 

Camping  at  night, 

Up  with  the  light. 
Hunters  are  happy  whatever  betide. 

Shout  out  the  chorus  then ! 

Swing  it  out  louder,  men ! 
Sorrow  or  care  cannot  with  us  abide. 
Hunters  are  happy  whatever  betide. 

Happy  are  we 

Hunters  free; 
Free  as  the  clouds  that  above  us  glide ; 

We  laugh  at  the  worst, 

At  hunger  and  thirst, 
Hunters  are  happy  whatever  betide. 

Shout  out  the  chorus  then  ! 

Swing  it  out  louder,  men ! 
Sorrow  or  care  cannot  with  us  abide, 
Hunters  are  happy  whatever  betide. 


TO    JESSA-MINE. 


ST  T.  B.  CHIVSEJi,  M.  D. 


She  >s  my  life     ShelUy. 


Ths  Ross  is  called  the  queen  of  all  the  flowers, 
More  radiant,  but  of  odor  less  divine ;" 

The  rich  Magnolia,  though  it  scent  the  bowers 
Afar,  is  far  less  sweet  than  Jessa-Mdci;  ! 


The  Pkach-tkxb  blossom  is  of  "  tender  smell,'^ 
So  is  the  saintly  Apple-bloom  divine ; 

But  never  Tubbbosb,  from  Indian  dell, 
Could  be  compared  with  thee,  my  Jbssa-Mucz  ! 

There  is  not  in  the  Pabadisb  above, 
An  Amakaitth,  or  bud  of  EaLA^vrnfi ; 


Nor  in  the  Edbx-bowebs  of  Perfect  Love, 
A  flower  like  thee,  my  gentle  Jessa-Minb  ! 

The  Lilt  is  not  half  so  sweet  as  thou. 
Nor  is  the  JoiiQxnL's  breath  so  sweet  as  thine ; 

Nor  is  the  Davfodil,  which  greets  me  now. 
With  ita'delicioot  speech,  sweet  Jessa-Mccb  ! 

For,  as  in  heaven  there  it  one  star  whose  light 
Is  brighter  far  than  all  the  rest  that  shine ; 

So,  here  on  earth,  there  is  one  Flower  more  bright 
Than  all  the  restr-it  is  my  Jessa-Mhib. 
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GRACE    FLEMING. 


BT  MBS.  K.  N.  M'BOZrALD. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Bkautitul!  Grace,  beautiful!  Not  a  curl  too 
many — not  an  ornament  too  abundant.  You  will 
rarely  be  the  belle  to-night" 

And  Grace  Fleming,  as  these  words  fell  upon  her 
ear,  turned  from  the  mirror  at  which  she  stood,  and, 
making  a  sportive  curtsey,  advanced  to  meet  her 
fittber. 

**  And  who  is  the  divinity  that  presides  over  your 
toilet,  Grace  ?"  continued  Mr.  Fleming,  as  he  sur- 
Teyed  with  admiring  eyes  the  person  of  his  daughter, 
from  the  white  rose  in  her  hair  to  the  satin  slipper 
that  encased  her  slender  foot.  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
know  of  none  who  rival  you  in  taste  or  elegance." 

"  No  one  but  Marion,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter, 
taming  to  her  pleased  and  blushing  attendant,  "  and 
raaUy  I  must  commend  her,  for  she  improves  daily, 
winter,  I  was  quite  dependent  upon  a  French 
if,  but  Marion  has  become  so  aufait  at  the 
that  I  may  now  dispense  with  him  entirely." 
Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Fleming,  "Marion  has  out- 
done herself  to-night.  You  look  charmingly,  my 
dear;  so  exquisitely  simple,  so  purely  elegant,  per- 
fectly irresistible  in  fact." 

Grace  blushed  and  smiled,  while  she  kissed  the 
kind  lips  that  praised  so  fondly — and  the  father  and 
daughter  descended  to  the  spacious  and  brilliantly 
lighted  apartments  below. 

It  was  a  gala-night  in Square.    A  birth-day 

ball,  in  honor  o(  the  fair  young  mistress  of  the  man- 
lion,  whose  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  they 
glanced  from  chandelier  to  mirror,  and^w  that 
every  thing  was  in  perfect  keeping,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  theft$6  as  complete  as  heart  could  wish, 
or  hands  could  execute. 

"  How  beautiful  the  rooms  are,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  gaily  danced  through  them.  "  Mellini  has  cer- 
tainly exquisite  taste — and  here,  too,  is  our  first 
visitor." 

"  Unfashionably  early,  Grace,  but  you  must  for- 
give it !"  said  a  third  person,  who  now  advanced  to 
meet  her.  '*  There  is  no  chance  for  a  chat  with  you, 
coc,  unless  one  steals  a  march  upon  every  one  else, 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  and  therefore  I  am  here  this 
eariy." 

"And  the  girls,  where  are  they?"  asked  Grace, 
while  Mr.  Fleming  extended  his  hand  somewhat 
oooUy  to  his  nephew. 

"Not  dressed  yet,  and  will  not  be  here  for  an 
hom.  Why,  k  k  vulgarly  early— only  half-past 
tight!" 

"  What  a  heathen,  Charles,  to  venture  into  my  pre- 
before  ten." 


"  But  I  know  you  will  forgive  it,  Grace,  becatise 
you  seem  the  perscmification  of  goodness  and  loveli- 
ness to-night.  So  do  take  my  arm,  and  let  us  walk 
through  the  rooms,  while  you  enlighten  me  as  to  all 
the  beaux  and  belles  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  meet- 
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ing 

"  A  pretty  task,  indeed,"  said  his  cousin,  laughing, 
allowing  him  at  the  same  time  to  place  her  arm 
within  his  own ;  "  and  leave  poor  papa,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  meditate  upon  the  follies  of  fashionable  life, 
and  the  expenses  of  a  birth-night  ball." 

"  And  to  consider  how  well  we  look  in  our  party 
dresses,  bey,  uncle !"  said  Charles  Malcolm,  gaily — 
"  how  well  Grraoe  looks,  I  mean." 

"  The  mirrors  will  tell  you  that,"  said  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, "  and,  I  presume,  both  Grace  and  yourself  will 
consult  them." 

"  Possibly  so,"  said  the  yoimg  gentleman,  smiling, 
"  there  being  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence,  I  am  told, 
in  a  looking^lass,  when  a  pretty  face  is  near  it,"  and 
the  cousins  turned  away,  and  commenced  their  walk 
through  the  suite  of  splendid  apartments. 

And  laughingly  did  they  chat  of  a  thousand  things, 
which  suited  well  the  lightness  of  their  spirits  at  that 
moment,  for  Charles  Malcolm  was  always  gay  when 
near  his  cousin,  and  Grace  Fleming,  on  her  nine- 
teenth birth-day,  had  no  place  in  her  heart  for  one 
thought  of  sadness,  unless,  it  might  be,  when  her  eye 
had  rested  on  the  pictured  image  of  her  lost  mother, 
and  the  remembrance  of  other  years  cast  their  shadow 
over  her  soul — but,  like  summer  clouds,  soon  passed 
away,  and  all  again  was  sunshine. 

"  And  what  have  been  the  oflerings  at  your  shrine, 
to-day,  my  lady  fair?"  asked  Malcolm,  playfully, 
aAer  they  had  viewed  and  reviewed  the  decorations, 
and  seated  themselves  at  last  in  an  alcove  ornamented 
with  flowers.  "  They  should  be  rare  gifts  to  pro- 
pitiate such  a  goddess." 

"  And  pray,  Charles,  when  did  you  learn  to  talk 
nonsense  and  sentiment  ?"  replied  his  cousin.  "  If 
you  please,  sir,  confine  your  remarks  to  plain  Eng- 
lish; and  if  you. ask  what  have  been  my  birth-day 
presents,  which  all  good  girls  expect,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  save  a  few  trifles  from  Eda  and  Eleanor,  I  have 
received  none." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Malcolm,  assuming  at  once 
a  graver  tone,  "  I  may  presume  to  ask  your  accept- 
ance of  this.  Just  a  little  keepsake,  to  call  me  to 
your  remembrance,  cos,  when  I  am  gone,"  and  he 
placed  a  ring  of  some  value  upon  her  finger,  and 
pressed  the  gloved  hand  to  his  lips,  as  he  did  so. 

"  Gone,  Charles !  Why,  surely,  you  do  not  mean 
to  leave  us?" 
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GRAHAM'S      MAGAZINE. 


"  Yes,  even  so,  Grace.    In  a  month  from  this  day 
I  sail  for  Canton,  and  shall  be  absent,  perhaps,  for 
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years 

"Years?  It  is  not  possible!"  said  Grace,  her 
cheek  losing  its  bloom  for  a  moment.  "  But  is  not 
this  a  very  sudden  determination  ?" 

''An  miexpected  offer  was  made  me  yesterday, 
which  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  accept,  although,  I 
must  own,  I  go  reluctantly.  It  would  be  folly,  how- 
ever, to  remain  here  and— starve." 

*'  Oh,  Charles,  what  an  idea !" 

"  There  is  no  prospect  of  success  in  New  York," 
said  Malcolm ;  "  every  effort  has  been  ineffectual— 
and  my  mother  and  sisters  require  the  sacrifice.  But 
hark!  there  is  an  arrival.  One  word  more.  You 
will  think  of  me  sometimes,  will  you  not,  dear 
Grace?  And  should  you  marry  during  my  ab- 
sence  " 

"  Grace !"  said  her  father,  coming  forward,  and 
ere  Charles  Malcolm  could  finish  the  sentence,  Miss 
Fleming  was  receiving  the  salutations  of  her  nume- 
rous guests. 

And  gaily  sped  the  hours  of  that  festive  season. 
There  were  eyes  that  vied  in  brilliancy  with  the 
gems  which  flashed  from  many  a  fair  brow  and 
jeweled  arm ;  and  light  feet  that  went  tripping  in  the 
dance;  and  merry  voices,  mingling  with  a  strain  of 
glorious  music;  and  Grace  Fleming,  the  brightest 
star  in  all  that  galaxy  of  beauty,  resumed  the  smiles 
which  her  cousin's  announcement  had  banished,  and 
realized  the  happiness  so  fondly  anticipated  in  her 
birth-night  ball. 

Oh!  bright  and  cloudless  skies  of  youth!  Why 
are  ye  ever  dim  ?  Why  do  storms  so  often  gather 
over  you?  and  the  mists  of  sorrow  and  adversity 
obscure  your  clear  and  tranquil  beauty? 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  gala-night  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Fleming's 
household  returned  to  the  daily  routine  of  domestic 
duties  and  fireside  enjoyments.  In  one  month, 
Charles  Malcolm  sailed  for  China,  and  although 
Grace  missed  him  exceedingly,  and  shed  a  few  natu- 
ral tears  when  he  bade  her  farewell ;  and  often  won- 
dered with  A  sigh  how  poor  Charley  felt  tossing  about 
on  the  wild  ocean,  yet  her  grief  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  in  a  few  days  her  usual  cheerfulness  re- 
turned. 

The  second  month  was  drawing  to  a  close,  with 
the  brilliant  winter  season  of  the  fashionable  world, 
when  Mr.  Fleming,  one  evening,  as  his  daughter 
bade  him  good-night,  detained  her  hand,  and  begged 
her  to  remain  a  few  moments,  as  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate. 

"  I  hope  it  is  something  agreeable  as  well  as  im- 
portant, sir,"  said  Grace,  in  a  jesting  tone,  "  for,  to 
own  the  truth,  I  am  dying  with  sleep." 

"  Very  agreeable,  as  you  shall  judge,"  replied  her 
father;  "and,  in  the  first  place  let  me  ask,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  our  friend  Mr.  Douglass?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Miss  Fleming,  with  an  arch 
smile,  "I  have  scarcely  formed  one.    The  young 


gentleman,  despite  his  moustache,  has  never  been  in 
my  thoughts  long  enough  at  any  one  time  to  enaUe 
me  to  do  so." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  me  by  making  the  attempt 
now,"  said  her  father. 

"Most  willingly,  sir,  since  you  wish  it.  Let  me 
see.  Mr.  Douglass  may,  I  think,  be  called  a  sort  of 
negative  person,  not  very  handsome,  not  very  agree- 
able, not  very  intellectual,  and  not  very  polished.  I 
neither  like  nor  dislike  him,  can  be  civil  to  him  when 
he  accosts  me,  but  his  continued  absence  from  my 
society  would  by  no  means  break  my  heart." 

"He  has  wealth,  at  least,  and  spends  it  liberally," 
said  Mr.  Fleming. 

"True,"  said  Grace,  laughing.  "Well,  sir,  that 
may  serve  as  a  redeeming  quality  to  place  against  my 
list  of  negatives." 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  better  of  him,"  said  her 
father,  gravely,  "for  he  is  a  young  man  I  highly 
esteem.  You  have  a  foolish,  and  very  improper 
habit,  Grace,  of  ridiculing  every  one  who  does  not 
happen  to  strike  your  fancy,  when  first  introduced ; 
and  have  a  standard  of  your  own,  which  all  most 
reach  to  gain  your  approbation.  Now  I  hiofo  that 
Mr.  Douglass  is  really  an  estimable  young  man,  pos- 
sessing many  good  qualities,  which  do  not  appear, 
except  in  a  private,  unostentatious  way.  Beside  all 
this,  he  has  expressed  himself  particularly  interested 
in  you,  and  as  I  should  most  cordially  give  my  con- 
sent to  his  proposals,  I  hope  you  will  condescend  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little  more  seriously." 

"  Seriously !  my  dear  father,"  saifl  Grace,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  face  changing  instantly 
from  gaiety  to  gravity — "Oh,  that  can  never  be. 
Mr.  Douglass  may  be  all  you  describe  him,  and  far, 
very  far  beyond  my  poor  deserts— but  to  accept  him 
as  a  lover — to  marry  him — that  is  quite  imposisible." 

"Not  so  impossible,  perhaps,  as  you  imagine," 
said  Mr.  Fleming.  "  Many  women  marry  without 
any  great  affection,  and  yet  find  themselves  very 
happy,  particularly  if  their  worldly  circimistances 
have  been  improved  by  the  match.  Mr.  Douglass  is 
very  anxious  I  should  intercede  for  him,  and  will 
make  a  princely  settlement  upon  the  lady  who  shall 
become  his  wife." 

"A  happy  lot  for  any  woman,  my  dear  sir,  if 
wealth  be  the  object  of  her  choice — ^but  for  myself, 
believe  me,  I  will  never  barter  my  affection  for  gold, 
or  wed  the  man  I  do  not  love." 

"  Silly  girl !"  said  her  father — "  just  the  romantic 
notions  of  some  novel-reading  miss.  I  had  hoped, 
Grace,  to  find  you  more  reasonable,  more  guided  in 
your  decisions  by  common  sense." 
*"  And  is  it  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  common  sense, 
my  dear  father,  to  say  that  I  will  not  give  my  hand 
where  I  must  withhold  my  heart?" 

"  It  is  a  proof,  Grace,  that  you  have  very  little 
worldly  wisdom,  at  least,"  replied  Mr.  Fleming. 
"  Mr.  Douglass  would  prove  an  excellent  husband,  I 
doubt  not,  and,  in  case  of  my  death,  a  friend  and 
father  to  your  sisters.  I  must  look  to  the  future,  if  you 
do  not.  We  know  not  the  evils  that  may  be  in  store 
for  us,  and  what  if  misfortunes  come  ?" 
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**  We  have  still  our  health  and  energies  left  US| 
father,"  interrupted  Grace,  "and  with  these  giAs 
could  never  be  entirely  the  sport  of  Fortune." 

"Health  and  energies!  Nonsense!"  said  Mr. 
Fleming,  impatiently.  "What  could  you  and  Eda, 
and  little  Neil  do  in  such  a  case?  Love  and  romance 
are  fine  things  in  theory,  Grace,  but  will  neither  feed 
Bor  clothe  their  votaries." 

"  No,  father,"  said  Grace,  soothingly,  "  but  health 
and  energy,  with  true  love  to  lighten  the  way,  may 
make  a  rough  road  smooth."  -■ 

Mr.  Fleming  rose  hastily,  and  stood,  with  folded 
arms  and  contracted  brow,  before  the  fire. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir — very  sorry,"  continued  Grace, 
"tluLt  I  cannot  yield  to  your  wishes — but  Mr.  Doug- 
Ian  I  do  not  e:»teem,  except  as  a  common  acquaint- 
•Boe,  and,  with  these  sentiments,  will  never  consent 
to  marry  him." 

"  And  this  is  your  unalterable  decision  ?" 

"  Unalterable." 

"Grace,"  said  Mr.  Fleming,  fixing  his  eye  upon 
har,  and  speaking  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  listen  to  me, 
for  the  time  has  come  when  you  must  learn  the  truth. 
I  am  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  nothing  can  save 
me  but  this  marriage.  Mr.  Douglass  will  relieve  me 
from  my  embarrdssments  if  you  consent,  but  not 
dae.  Answer  me,  then,  will  you  save  my  reputa- 
tioDyOrnot?" 

The  ashen  hue  of  Grace  Fleming's  cheek  at  that 
nomfent  told  a  world  of  mingled  feeling.  Her  father's 
de^Mur,  her  own  blighted  prospects — with  the  shadow 
vhidi  must  fall  over  the  path  of  her  young  sisters — all 
nahed  in  a  tumultuous  Hood  through  her  bewildered 
bmin. 

"Bankruptcy!"  she  exclaimed,  gazing  at  her 
fttber,   as   if   just   awakening  from   some   horrid 


"  Yea,  bankruptcy — poverty — disgrace — ruin,"  said 
Mr.  Fleming. 

"And  there  is  no  other  alternative?"  she  mur- 
anred,  faintly. 

"None." 

Grace  groaned  audibly,  while  she  mentally  prayed 
for  direction  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

"  I  grieve  to  ai^k  this  of  you,"  said  her  father,  "  but 
yoo  see  how  much  is  at  stake.  Not  only  your  own 
advancement,  but  the  actual  salvation  of  us  all. 
Eda,  whobe  beauty  and  talents  you  have  so  gloried 
IB,  will  you  consign  her  to  the  oblivion  which  is  the 
iBevitable  result  of  poverty,  when  by  one  word  you 
■jgkt  secure  for  her  that  station  in  society,  which  of 
i%ht  the  ought  to  occupy  ?" 

"And  E^a  would  be  the  very  last,  father,  to  ask 
■Mh  a  sacrifice,"  said  Grace,  recalled  to  recollection 
^r  the  Bound  of  her  sister's  name. 

"  And  think  you  I  would  ask  it,  Grace,  if  it  were 
fm  myaelf  alone  ?  No— it  matters  not  how  or  where 
Ab  lemBinder  of  my  life  is  passed.  T  is  for  yon,  and 
fmfoat  sisters,  that  I  speak." 

GrBoe  was  silent.  How  could  she  argue  in  such  a 
«n  ?    Hiiw  refuse  to  rescue  those  she  loved  best  on 

^Tou  foiU  relent— I  am  sure  you  will,"  continued 


Mr.  Fleming,  seating  himself  again  beside  his  daugh* 
ter,  and  putting  his  arm  tenderly  around  her,  "when 
you  consider  every  thing."  And  he  hastily  enume- 
rated the  advantages  of  the  match,  and  compared 
them  with  the  sudden  change  which  must  come  upon 
them  all,  in  case  oi  a  refusal  "  You  are  a  d^, 
good  girl,  my  precious  Grace,"  he  added,  "  and  you 
will  not  refuse  to  serve  and  gratify  your  old  father,  I 
am  sure." 

Grace  looked  up.  The  tears  were  streaming  over 
her  pale  face,  but,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion, 
she  answered — 

"Forgive  me,  but  indeed— »Vm^W,  I  cannot!" 

Mr.  Fleming  started. 

"  Cannot,  Grace?    Then  I  am  ruined." 

"Ruined,  father?  Oh,  no.  I  will  do  any  thing 
else — live  for  you — ^work  for  you !  But  do  not— do 
not  ask  me  to  marry  one  I  cannot  love." 

"  I  understand  you,  Grace,"  said  her  father,  pacing 
with  rapid  steps  the  apartment.  "  You  love  another, 
and,  like  a  fool,  will  cast  from  you  the  prize  which 
Fortune  oflers,  and  bestow  yourself  upon  a  fellow 
who  is  not  worth  a  sixpence." 

"  I  do  not  understand*y(m,. father,"  said  Grace. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Fleming,  sneer- 
ingly.  "  But  I  have  not  been  blind,  and  hoped,  by 
placing  the  ocean  between  you,  to  overcome  your 
ridiculous  partiality  for  Charles  Malcolm." 

"Indeed,  sir,  you  wrong  us  both,"  said  Grace, 
warmly,  while  she  struggled  to  regain  her  com* 
posure.  "  Charles  never  lisped  one  word  of  love, 
and  went  to  Canton  with  the  full  persuasion,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  should  marry  during  his  absence.  As  to 
my  own  feeling" — Grace  curled  her  lip  proudly — 
"  it  is  not  my  wont  to  bestow  my  aflections  unasked, 
and  I  have  ever  loved  Charles  Malcolm  as  a  cousin 
— nothing  more." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  longer  time  to  deliberate  upon 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Mr.  Fleming, 
abruptly,  "  and  shall  expect  your  written  answer  to- 
morrow morning — and  remember,  the  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  your  sisters  depends  upon  your  de- 
cision." 

Long,  that  night,  after  other  eyes  were  closed  in 
peaceful  slumber,  did  Grace  Fleming  hold  a  conflict 
with  herself.  She  loved  her  father  dearly,  very 
dearly,  and  over  her  young  sisters  she  had  watched 
with  a  mother's  tenderness.  But  to  sacrifice  her 
truth — to  swear,  at  the  altar,  that  she  would  love  and 
reverence  a  man  whom  she  despised— oh,  no,  no! — 
every  feeling  of  right,  every  principle  of  duty,  for- 
bade the  thought — and  Grace  resolved  that  she  would 
be  the  best  and  most  afiectionate  of  daughters — but, 
come  poverty,  come  any  other  evil,  never,  never 
would  she  wed  the  man  she  could  not,  with  her 
whole  soul,  love  and  honor. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Like  a  thunder  cloud  burst  the  storm,  which  Grace 
Fleming,  with  a  single  breath,  might  have  dispelled, 
while  it  yet  dimmed  the  horizon— for,  stung  by  the 
uneaqpeoted  refusal  of  his  hand,  Mr.  Douglaas  de- 
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dined  ritkiag  his  thomaadi  in  the  support  of  ft  Ml- 
iag  house,  tnd  the  proud  and  hftughly  Mr.  Fleming 
"was  now,  to  use  his  own  expression— «  beggar! 

As  birds  driven  from  the  nest  which  had  so  long 
sheltered  them,  came  Eda  and  Eleanor  Fleming  from 
school,  and  their  sister  embraced  them  with  a  depth 
of  iieeling,  and  a  passionate  outbreak  of  grief,  which 
they  could  not  comprehend.  In  a  few  weeks, 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  removal.  Every 
description  of  plate  and  furniture,  not  excepting  the 
beautiful  piano,  which  Mr.  Fleming  had  purchased 
for  his  daughter  but  a  few  months  before,  was  sold 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  various  creditors — and 
Grace  and  her  sisters,  aAer  bidding  a  final  and  sor- 
rowful adieu  to  the  scene  of  their  past  enjoyments, 
became  boarders  with  a  plain  quaker  family  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  elegance  of  their  late 
home  was  painfully  contrasted  with  the  plain  furni- 
ture and  simple  fare  of  Enoch  Dobbs  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  although  the  kindness  which  they  both  ex- 
pressed, and  the  gentle  tone  of  the  good  quakeress, 
when  she  said — "  I  hope,  young  friend,  thee  will 
make  thyself  at  home  in  my  house!"  brought  a 
gleam  of  comfort  to  the  desolate  heart  of  poor 
Grace,  and  taught  her  that  a  kind  word  may  oAen 
soothe,  if  it  do  not  heal  a  wounded  spirit. 

Although  their  accommodations  were  circum- 
scribed, a  small  parlor  was  fitted  up  with  the  little 
ornaments  and  keepsakes  which  Eda  and  Eleanor 
had  brought  from  school,  while  Grace  spared  no 
pains,  by  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  every  trifie,  to 
render  it  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  place,  and  throw 
around  it  something  like  a  home  feeling. 

"  In  this  room,  my  dear  girls,"  she  said,  when  they 
had  been  (or  a  few  days  in  their  new  abode,  "  we 
must  not  sufler  the  demon  of  discontent  to  appear. 
This  must  be  for  us  a  sort  of  Elysium,  to  which  no- 
thing that  will  dim  the  sunlight,  streaming  so  glori- 
ously through  these  southern  windows,  can  have 
access.  Here  we  must  endeavor  to  make  poor  papa 
forget  his  troubles." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  always  sunshine  where  you  are, 
Grace,"  said  Eleanor,  whose  busy  fingers  were  em- 
ployed upon  a  pair  of  snowy  curtains — **  but  it  will 
never  seem  like  home  to  me  in  this  house.  Hannah 
Dobbs  will  give  me  the  vapors,  with  her  '  thee  and 
thou'— «nd  then  to  hear  her  call  you  nothing  but 
Grace — ^friend  Grace — it  makes  me  feel  shockingly," 
and  Eleanor  sighed  over  her  altered  fortune. 

"  Better  to  be  called  friend  than  foe,  Nelly,  is  it 
not  ?"  said  Grace,  smiling.  "  But  what  would  yon 
say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that,  but  for  me,  you  vronld 
never  have  known  Hannah  Dobbs,  and  that,  by  one 
word,  I  might  have  prevented  all  our  misfortunes?" 

"Yon,  Grace?"  said  Eda  Fleming,  who  now 
raised  her  head  from  a  certain  inventory  she  was 
copying. 

"  Yes,  even  so,  Eda — I  might  have  prevented  all 
this  ruin,  could  I  have  married  to  please  my  father." 

"  Were  there  any  insurmountable  objections?*' 

"  The  greatest— the  gentleman  in  question  I  could 
not  love." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Eda,  clMptng  her  hands  to- 


gether—"  would  I  had  been  his  choice.    How  gladly 
I  would  have  made  the  sacrifice." 

"The sacrifice  of  what,  Eda?"  asked  her  sister, 
"  inclination  or  duty?  Had  my  right  hand  been  re- 
qnired  to  save  my  father,  not  an  instant  shoold  I 
have  hesitated— but  here  I  had  no  power  to  choow, 
no  ability  to  comply,  and  none  can  ever  know  the 
sorrow  I  experienced  when  I  wrote  my  final  de- 
cision, and  felt  that  I  could  not,  without  an  actual 
violation  of  the  holiest  vow  that  woman's  lip  nifty 
utter,  save  you  all  from  this." 

The  blue  eyes  of  Eleanor  filled  with  tears,  partly  in 
sympathy  with  her  sister,  and  partly  for  her  own 
misfortunes,  and  Eda's  speaking  countenance  ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  emotions. 

"Yet  I  could  bear  all  this,"  continued  Graoe— 
"  poverty,  sorrow,  scorn,  the  world's  contempt  and 
coldness — but  I  have  lost  my  father's  love.  He 
never  smiles  on  me  now,  nor  has  he  done  so  since 
that  fatal  night — and  I,  who  used  to  be  his  comforter 
and  confidential  friend,  am  no  longer  trusted.  Oh ! 
this  is  far,  far  worse  than  all,"  and  Graoe  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  But  he  will  trust  you  again,  dear  Graoe,  indeed 
he  will,"  said  Eleanor,  kneeling  down  beside  her 
sister, .  and  endeavoring  to  soothe  h«r  grief.  I  will 
go  to  him  this  very  night,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  yon." 

"  No,"  said  Grace,  making  an  eficMrt  to  regain  hnr 
composure,  we  must  do  nothing  to  add  to  his  vexa- 
tion now.  Let  every  thing  rest  as  it  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  him  that  I  am  not  incapable  of  sacrificing 
my  own  wishes,  though  not  my  principles." 

This  disclosure,  which  Graoe  had  made  almost 
without  intending  it,  appeared  to  operate  as  a  charm 
of  silence  upon  both  her  sisters.  Eleanor  seldom 
aflerward  complained  oC  trouble  or  privation,  lest 
Grace  should  be  pained  by  it ;  and  Eda  was  silent  and 
submissive  also,  from  the  same  cause,  or  if  she  sighed 
for  the  ease  and  elegancies  of  fashionable  life,  which 
she  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  and  was  pcMsuliarly 
fitted  to  enjoy,  those  sighs  were  always  suppressed 
in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  and  each  watched 
anxiously  for  any  symptom  of  a  relenting  feeling 
that  Mr.  Fleming  might  evince  toward  his  oflending 
daughter,  assmred  that  poor  Graoe  could  never  be 
happy  again,  unless  the  love  so  causelessly  lost  were 
restored  to  her. 

But  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Fleming,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  were  concealed  beneath  the  rigid 
gloom  of  his  own  countenance,  and  never,  by  word 
or  deed,  expressed  themselves.  He  allowed,  and 
sometimes  returned,  the  caresses  which  Eda  or  Elea- 
nor bestowed  upon  him;  while  his  conduct  toward 
Grace  was  characterized  by  indiflerence  rather  than 
anger.  O  how  she  longed  to  look  into  her  father's 
heart,  and  see  if  there  yet  remained  a  lingering  trace 
of  aflection,  for  his  poor  discarded  Graoe :  but  could 
she  have  pierced  the  depths  of  that  troubled  spirit,  or 
stirred  its  dark  and  sullen  watera;  she  would  have 
teen  how  much  of  a  cold  and  worldly  policy  lay 
hidden  beneath  them.  How  pride  reared  its  hydra 
head,  eraa  aaid  the  ruins  of  his  fortime;  and  how 
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^fishness,  crushing  e^ery  better  and  nobler  influence, 
had  prompted  him  to  sacrifice  his  beautiful  and  guilt- 
less child  upon  the  altar  of  mammon ;  to  secure  that 
perishable  gold,  which  had  been  through  life  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  and  the  god  of  his  idolatr>^  But 
all  this  was  mercifully  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  Grace. 
Whatever  were  his  faults,  they  were  naught  to  her, 
for  he  was  her  father  still,  her  only  parent ;  by  whose 
side  she  had  wept  the  tears  which  fell  over  the  pale 
lace  of  her  dead  mother,  and  lightly  might  the  hard- 
ships of  her  altered  lot  have  been  sustained,  had  his 
smile  been  there  to  cheer,  or  his  word  of  approbation 
to  comfort  and  animate  her.  Biit  alas!  these  were 
gone,  and  she  could  only  look  up  to  Heaven  for  strength 
and  aid,  and  was  enabled  to  go  forward  with  a  patient, 
although  a  tried  and  trembling  heart. 

To  find  employment  for  them  all  was  the  first  care 
of  Grace,  as  soon  as  ihey  were  settled  in  their  new 
home.  Eleanor,  not  yet  fifteen,  was  too  young  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  Eda  of  too  sen- 
sitive and  shrinking  a  nature,  to  endure  the  remarks 
which  their  change  of  circumstances  might  call  forth, 
and  which  in  such  a  situation  she  would,  perhaps,  be 
subjected  to.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  for  them 
the  retirement  they  now  enjoyed,  Grace  concluded 
that  a  class  of  the  neighboring  children  might  be  taught 
in  their  little  parlor,  for  several  hours  in  the  day,  and 
thus  a  small  income  accrue  to  them,  which,  by  strict 
economy,  would  supply  their  immediate  wants,  while 
they  were  themselves  learning  the  important  lessons 
of  humility,  patience,  industry  and  frugality. 

Through  the  agency  of  good  Flannah  Dobbs,  whose 
neat  and  rosy  grand  children  were  included,  a  small 
school  was  soon  formed,  in  which  the  two  younger 
girls  became  insensibly  interested :  and  then  Grace 
set  forward  in  the  path  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self By  the  sale  of  her  trinkets,  and  the  kindness  of 
her  old  master,  she  was  enabled  to  secure,  at  a  mo- 
derate rate,  the  use  of  a  piano,  which,  with  her  usual 
consideration,  she  placed  in  her  own  apartment,  that 
her  father  might  not  be  pained  by  the  sight  of  it ;  while 
the  resolutely  endeavored  to  obtain,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  few  true-hearted  friends  still  left  her,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  music  pupils,  to  render  her  efforts 
available  to  the  general  good. 

But  although  Grace  argued  most  philosophically 
with  her  own  heart,  upon  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the 
worthlessness  of  its  opinion,  and  the  necessity  of 
bearing  up  heroically  against  the  tide  of  an  adverse 
fortune;  yet  that  same  fluttering  heart  throbbed  most 
painfully,  when  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  sallied 
forth  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
James  Howard,  for  the  tuition  of  an  only  daughter. 

She  trod  again — and  for  the  first  time  since  their 
removal — the  crowded  and  brilliant  thoroughfare  of 
Broadway,  where  she  had  never  before  appeared  but 
to  be  recc^ized  and  admired.  Why  did  she  draw 
her  veil  so  closely  over  her  features,  and  turn  aside 
to  ft  more  retired  street  ?  Was  the  high  souled  Grace 
Fleming  less  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration,  be- 
CMxme  she  had  lost  the  gaud  and  glitter  which  once 
nrrounded  her,  and  vras  endeavoring,  with  a  heaven- 
luigiit  independence,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  lower 
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lot  ?  Oh !  no— it  was  but  a  mcnnentary  vreakness,  and 
by  the  time  she  reached  Mrs.  Howard's  door,  Grace 
had  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  ring  without  hesi- 
tation, and  send  her  card  to  the  lady. 

•*  Mrs.  Howard  will  be  down  presently,  ma'am.** 

"  Very  well,"  and  in  the  spacious  apartment,  which 
reminded  her  in  some  measure  of  former  da^-s,  Grace 
waited  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  At  last  the  door  opened. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss,"  was  the  salutation  of  Mrs. 
Howard,  advancing  to  the  sofa  and  seating  herself 
upon  it,  while  her  visiter  occupied  a  chair  at  a  little 
distance.  "I  suppose  you've  come  to  see  about 
teaching  my  daughter  music.  Mrs.  Lawrence  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject. 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  Grace,  bowing. 

"  Your  terms  are  rather  high,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard,  "  especially  for  yoimg  beginners,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  decided  taste  for  music  as  Angelina 
has." 

"  The  age  or  proficiency  of  a  pupil  will  make  no 
difference  in  my  chaise,  Mrs.  Howard,"  said  Grace 
firmly,  resolved  to  stand  her  ground,  and  set  a  proper 
value  upon  her  services. 

*' I  believe  ladies  who  give  music  lessons,  seldom 
ask  more  than  fifteen  dollars  a  quarter,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"That  I  presume  depends  upon  their  own  capabi- 
lities," replied  Grace.  "  Unless  a  lady  feels  that  she 
is  competent  to  teach,  she  should  be  caret ul  not  to 
demand  an  exorbitant  siun." 

"  In  man3f  respects.  Miss  Fleming,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard,  somewhat  awed  by  the  tone  and  manner  of 
her  visiter,  "  I  must  say  I  prefer  a  gentleman  teacher. 
I  think  them  more  scientific.  But  one  does  not  like 
to  trust  a  pretty  girl  with  those  German  professors, 
and  one  of  our  own  people  is  not  worth  having,  so, 
as  Mrs.  Lawrence  recommended  you  highly,  and 
you  think  twenty  dollars  the  least  you  can  take,  why 
I  suppose  we  may  as  well  conclude  upon  the  terms." 

"  Can  I  see  Miss  Howard,  that  I  may  judge  of  her 
abilities,  madam  ?"  said  Grace. 

"Angelina  has  just  gone  out,  unfortunately,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Howard,  "  but  I  assure  you  she  will  do  her 
teacher  credit.  Every  body  says  she  has  a  remarka- 
bly fine  taste.    When  will  you  give  her  a  lesson  ?" 

"At  four  o'clock  to-morrow,  madam,  if  agreeable 
to  yourself,  and  will  appoint  that  as  my  regular  hour 
of  instruction." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Howard.  "  At 
four  we  shall  expect  you,  and  I  shall  make  Angelina 
practice  an  hour  or  two  before  you  come.  We  have 
a  splendid  piano  in  the  front  parlor,  one  Mr.  Howard 
bought  a  short  time  since,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fleming's 

furniture,  in  square,  the  great  merchant  who 

failed,  you  know.  I  suppose  you  are  no  relative  of 
hi8?'» 

"  I  am  his  daughter,  madam,"  replied  Grace  proud- 
ly, while  the  blood  seemed  to  curdle  at  her  very 
heart. 

"  Oh !  said  Mrs.  Howard,  then  it  is  in  consequence 
of  his  misfortunes  that  you  are  obliged  to  teach 
music  ?" 

Grace  turned  away  and  reached  the  hall  door,  ah^ 
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scarcely  knew  how.  Sbe  was  not  conscious  that  she 
had  even  bid  the  lady  good  morning,  and  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  weakness  in  every  limb,  she  paced 
hurriedly  up  the  street.  "  And  this  is  my  first  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,"  she  said  aloud,  as  the  fresh  air 
of  an  April  morning  fanned  her  cheek,  and  brought  a 
healing  and  strengthening  power  upon  its  blessed 
wings.  "  And  thus  it  is,  that  a  trial  which  has  bowed 
down  such  happy  hearts,  is  commented  on  by  the 
world." 

But  by  degrees  her.  agitation  subsided.  Hope,  the 
bright  angel  of  the  young,  whispered  her  *'  to  try 
again,"  and  the  resolution  to  return  home  immediate- 
ly?  save  place  to  one,  which  led  her.  onward,  till  she 
gained  a  plain  and  rather  mean-looking  house,  in  an 
obscure  street,  where — as  a  written  direction  which 
she  now  consulted  informed  her — she  would  find  Mrs. 
Woodrufi'.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  who,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
Miss  Fleming,  invited  her  to  walk  into  the  parlor, 
where  a  lady  in  deep  mourning  laid  aside  her  work, 
and  rose  to  receive  her  visiter.  Grace  presented  her 
card. 

'*  Miss  Fleming,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Pray  be 
seated.  Agnes,  my  dear,  bring  a  chair  for  Miss 
Fleming,  and  then  go  into  the  next  room,  I  am  en- 
gaged now." 

The  little  girl  obeyed  with  an  alacrity,  very  un- 
common in  these  days  oC  disobedience,  and  the  two 
ladies  were  le(\  alone.  But  Grace  felt  perfectly  at 
ease  this  time.  The  sod  tone  and  qi^et  manner  of 
Mrs.  AVoodrufif  assured  her  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  after  the  usual  trite  topics  of  the  day  were 
discussed,  and  Grace  had  been  urged  to  put  her  feet 
to  the  fire,  as  the  pavements  were  damp,  Mrs.  Wood- 
rufi*said  kindly,  "  I  regret.  Miss  Fleming,  that  my  own 
inability  to  go  out  during  this  capricious  month  should 
have  obliged  you  to  come  to  me  instead;  but  I  believe 
the  business  upon  which  we  meet  is  understood  by  us 
both,  and  we  have  only  to  appoint  an  hour  for  the  in- 
struction of  my  little  neice,  which  shall  be  the  one 
most  convenient  to  yourself." 

"  And  are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms,  Mrs. 
Woodrufl?"  asked  Grace,  warned  by  her  interview 
with  Mrs.  Howard,  that  this  might  become  a  stumbling 
block  with  some  of  her  employers. 

" Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Woodrufl*.  "'The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  my  dear  Miss  Fleming,  and 
those  who  undertake  the  drudgery  of  a  first  quarter 
in  music,  should  I  think  be  well  paid  for  it." 

"  I  wish  every  one  was  as  considerate  as  yourself," 
said  Grace. 

*'  The  father  of  Agnes,"  continued  Mrs.  Woodruflf, 
*'  is  now  in  Europe,  and  being  anxious  thathisdaugh- 
ter  should  be  well  instructed,  will  not  objecttoa  price 
which  is  by  no  means  unreasonable.  Agnes  is  a  do- 
cile, amiable  child,  with  no  very  great  talent,  and  if 
you  are  willing  to  teach  her,  I  will  do  my  best  to  pre- 
vent her  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble." 

Sympathy  and  kindness  will  ofhen  touch  a  chord  in 
the  soul,  which  nothing  else  may  waken,  and  the  tears 
which  seemed  frozen  in  their  bed,  by  the  icy  coldness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  now  dimmed  the  blue  eyes  of  Grace 


Fleming,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  replied,  how 
gladly  she  would  undertake  the  charge.  Her  emotion 
was  not  lost  upon  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Woodrufl*,  al- 
though she  forbore  to  notice  it  Without  once  allud- 
ing to  the  altered  circumstances  of  her  visiter,  she 
calmed  her  agitated  spirits  by  her  gentle  and  consol- 
ing converse.  And  when,  after  a  much  longer  visit 
than  she  had  dreamed  of  making,  Grace  bade  her  new 
friend  farewell,  she  thus  soliloquized.  "  Why  should 
I  shrink  from  duty,  while  there  are  still  some  good 
angels  in  the  world  ?  I  will  go  on  with  a  better  heart ; 
for  if  I  meet  with  anotberSSf  rs.  Howard,  Heaven  may 
also  give  me  the  tender  sympathies  of  another  Mrs. 
Woodruff: 

CHAPTER  rV. 

A  year,  the  first  year  of  their  altered  fortunes,  pass- 
ed away,  unpleasantly  in  many  respects  it  is  truej 
yet  not  altogether  unhappily  to  either  of  the  sisters. 
The  little  school  of  Eda  and  Eleanur  continued  to 
flourish,  through  the  untiring  assiduity  of  its  youthful 
teachers,  and  the  kind  zeal  of  their  quaker  friend : 
while  Grace,  gaining  confidence  in  herself  as  she 
proceeded,  soon  found  as  much  employment  as  she 
could  desire ;  and  thus  the  very  event  which  seemed 
likely  to  crush  them  to  the  earth,  was  the  magician's 
rod  which  had  called  into  life  and  vigor  those  enei^es 
of  the  soul,  which  might  else  have  slumbered  beneath 
the  benumbing  influence  of  wordly  prosperity. 

And  in  one  year,  how  many  had  forgotten  Grace, 
who  before  that  period  courted  her  society,  and  de- 
lighted to  be  numbered  among  her  friends.  Some 
bowed  coldly,  when  they  chanced  to  meet;  others 
stared,  with  a  resolute  determination  not  to  see ;  while 
a  few  said  carelessly,  "Oh!  poor  Grace  Fleming, 
really  we  ought  to  go  and  see  her,  but  we  do  not 
know  exactly  where  she  is  to  be  found,  and  then  as 
she  is  obliged  to  give  music  lessons,  we  might  per- 
haps interrupt  her."  And  such  is  the  world's  friend- 
ship. Like  the  waters  of  a  shallow  stream,  which 
babble  noisily  for  a  little  season,  and  then  are  fetter- 
ed by  the  early  cold,  or  exhaled  by  the  glowing  sun- 
beams. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year,  when  the  spring- 
time was  again  opening  upon  them,  that  Mrs.  Law- 
rence— the  friend  still  faithful  in  their  adversity — 
came  to  them  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  con- 
taining a  proposal  from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  that 
Eleanor  should  enter  his  own  school,  where  he  would 
aflTord  her  every  facility  for  completing  her  educa- 
tion, and  then  engage  her  as  a  teacher,  with  a  liberal 
salary. 

Pale  were  the  faces  which  gathered  round  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  while  she  read.  All  in  all  to  each  other, 
now  how  could  they  be  separated?  and  generous  as 
was  the  oflier  of  their  unknown  friend,  and  deeply  as 
they  appreciated  his  unexpected  benevolence,  the 
sisters  knew  not  how  to  part.  "  I  cannot  leave  home," 
said  Eleanor  earnestly.  "  And  I  cannot  consent  that 
you  should,"  echoed  Eda. 

"  Let  us  reflect  seriously  upon  it  before  we  de- 
cide," said  Grace.  "  We  must  put  our  wishes  in  one 
scale,  and  e^qiediency  in  the  otber." 
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"  My  dear  Grace/'  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  you  are 
eeitainly  the  wisest  person  for  one  who  has  seen  but 
twenty  summers,  that  I  ever  knew." 

Grace  smiled,  but  she  sighed  also.  *'  Necessity  and 
experience  are  stern  teachers,  my  dear  Mrs.  Law> 
rence,"  she  said.  "  As  to  this  most  kind  and  gener- 
OOB  offer,  I  see  not  how  we  can  refuse  it,  unless  indeed 
ray  father  should  object.  And  after  we  have  consult- 
ed him,  and  asked  ourselves  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  throw  aside  the  giAs  of  Providence,  we  will 
giTe  you  the  result  of  our  deliberation." 

There  was  neither  work  nor  reading  in  the  little 
parlor  that  night.  The  sisters  sat  together  and  talked 
over  the  past,  both  in  the  sunshine  which  bad  bright- 
ened, and  the  shadows  which  had  dimmed  it,  and  also 
that  untried  future,  which  had  apparently  so  little  to 
illumine  it.  Eleanor  wept  and  Eda  wept  with  her.  But 
Eleanor's  smiles  were  as  easily  summoned  as  her 
tears,  and  when  Grace  spoke  of  the  good  which  must 
result  from  the  ofiered  situation,  and  the  pleasures 
that  doubtless  might  be  found  in  so  large  an  establish- 
ment of  young  ladies,  Eleanor  began  to  recover  her 
wpintB.  The  calm,  dispassioned  reasoning  of  Grace 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  both  her 
skiers,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  Mr.  Thornton's 
ofler  should  be  immediately  accepted,  in  case  their 
father  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

"And  you  will  let  me  go,  father?"  said  Eleanor 
cheerfully,  when  Grace  ventured  to  aimounce  the 
proposal  of  their  unknown  friend. 

"  Go  I"  said  Mr.  Fleming  sternly.  "  And  why  should 
Ilkmst  you  upon  the  charity  of  strangers,  while  I 
hive  hands  to  work  for  you  ?" 

"  But  I  do  'nl  want  you  to  work  for  me,  father," 

iaid  Eleanor.  "  I  had  much  rather  work  for  myself." 

"Work!  you  work  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Fleming. 

"Poor  child!  you  may  sew  baby-rags,  Nell,  but  you 

do  not  know  what  work  is." 

"  Yes  I  do,  father,"  said  Eleanor  eagerly, "  and  hard 
work  too.  I  am  capable  of  a  great  deal,  indeed  I  am, 
more  than  you  imagine.*' 

"I  have  heard  such  boasting  before,  but  have  never 
seen  the  fruits  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Fleming  bitterly. 

"  That  is  because  you  are  not  at  home,  father,"  said 
Eleanor,  revealing  in  her  zeal  the  secret  of  their  daily 
employments,  which  Grace  had  endeavored  to  keep 
from  him,  "  and  do  not  see  how  busy  we  are.  Why 
Eda  and  I  have  fifteen  scholars  that  we  teach  from 
nine  till  two  every  day.  And  as  to  Grace,  she  is 
never  idle  a  moment,  but  is  out  teaching  constantly, 
and  has — how  many  pupils,  Grace  ?" 

Mr.  Fleming  became  pale  with  passion  while  his 
daogfater  spoke.  "  And  why  have  not  /  been  con- 
suited  in  all  this?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Grace.  "  Was 
it  not  enough  that  you  obstinately  refused  to  save  your 
sisters  from  poverty ;  btit  must  add  to  your  folly  by 
seeking  employment  from  every  upstart,  as  if  your 
own  father  had  cast  you  off?" 

"Oh!  father,"  said  Grace,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  raising  her  weeping  face  to  his,  "  will  you 
■ever,  never  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Forgive !"  said  Mr.  Fleming.  "  Can  you  forgive 
yovselffor  the  ruin  you  have  wrought?"    But  this 


teaching  must  be  at  onoe  abandoned.  I  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  I  had  rather  you  should  suffer  any  priva- 
tion than  disgrace  me  by  such  pitiful  measures.  And 
for  you,  Eleanor,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  charity- 
schools.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  still  enough  to  keep 
from  starving,  and  let  that  suffice." 

"  But  my  dearest  father,"  Eleanor  began. 

"  Not  another  word  on  the  subject,"  said  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. * '  I  will  hear  no  more.  Let  the  world  forget  us, 
for  why  should  we  be  remembered  ?  And  let  us  sof^ 
fer  and  die  in  obscurity,  since  (me  among  us  was  wil- 
ling it  ^ould  be  so." 

There  is  but  a  single  line,  'tis  said,  between  paf^ 
sion  and  insanity,  and  Mr.  Fleming  looked  and  acted 
the  madman,  as  he  strode  from  the  apartment,  leaving 
his  children  terrifiedby  his  violence,  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  his  unfeeling  sentence.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hur- 
ricane had  passed  by,  and  swept  from  beneath  them 
the  foothold  they  had  gained;  and  with  trembling 
hearts  they  listened  to  his  impatient  steps,  pacing  the 
floor  of  his  own  chamber,  long  after  he  had  left  them. 
But  suddenly  those  steps  ceased,  a  heavy  fall  soo- 
ceeded,  and  Grace  was  the  first  to  fly  up  stairs,  burst 
open  the  door,  and  find  her  miserable  father  stretched 
upon  the  carpet.  The  screams  of  Eleanor  brought 
immediate  assistance,  but  the  hour  of  retribution  had 
arrived.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  had  done  its  work  of 
destruction ;  and  he  who  would  have  dregged  more 
darkly  for  his  children  the  cup  of  poverty  and  sor- 
row, was  now  to  share  with  them  the  bitter  draught, 
and  receive  from  their  hands,  alone,  those  daily  com- 
forts of  which  he  would  so  cruelly  have  deprived 
them. 

And  through  the  long  hours  of  that  dreadful  night, 
his  daughters  watched  beside  him  in  tears  and  silence. 
His  anger,  his  injustice  were  forgotten,  and  they  could 
only  pray  in  agony,  that  he  might  be  spared  to  the 
yearning  affection  of  their  desolate  hearts.  Morning 
came — and  the  strong  man  of  yesterday  lay  upon  his 
bed,  helpless  as  an  infant,  without  the  power  of  arti- 
culation, but  his  eye  followed  Grace  as  she  moved 
noiselessly  through  the  apartment,  or  bent  like  an 
angel  of  mercy  over  his  pillow ;  the  only  image  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  mental  darkness  that  en- 
veloped him. 

And  with  the  morning  came  a  thousand  new  and 
perplexing  cares,  to  the  harassed  mind  of  Grace.  Mr. 
Thornton's  letter  mtist  be  answered  as  speedily  as 
possible,  yet  how  to  decide  under  present  circwn- 
stances  she  knew  not.  In  this  emergency,  however, 
her  own  views  of  the  case  were  sustained  by  another 
adviser.  Doctor  Allen,  their  kind  physician,  had  been 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Fleming  from  his  boyhood,  and  to 
him  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  the  ardor  of  her  friendship, 
submitted  the  affair.  To  her  great  satisfaction  the 
Doctor's  opinion  coincided  with  her  own,  that  to  re- 
fuse such  an  offer  would  be  positive  folly,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  reconciling  his  patient  to  the 
event,  he  urged  Eleanor's  departure  so  strongly,  that 
Grace  felt  they  should  prepare  for  her  immediate  re- 
moval. 

The  sisters  parted  with  a  grief  far  deeper  than  any 
which  had  before  oppressed  them— Eleanor  to  find 
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new  friends  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  Grace  and  Eda 
to  watch  and  toil  and  struggle  with  a  thousand  anxi- 
eties, of  which  none  could  know  but  themselves. 
And  now  Grace  felt  the  value  of  those  exertions  made 
at  first.  Mr.  Fleming  had  paid  regularly  the  amount 
due  to  Enoch  Dobbs,  while  from  their  own  retired 
manner  o(  life  but  few  personal  expenses  had  been 
incurred,  and  thus  a  sum  accumulated,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  now  most  important ;  and  Grace 
hoped  and  Eda  tried  to  hope  with  her,  that  at  least 
they  might  bid  defiance  to  actual  want.  But  wearily 
— O !  how  wearily  the  months  rolled  on.  Eleanor 
wrote  oC  kind  friends  and  a  pleasant  home,  and  her 
sisters  would  not  cloud  her  happiness  by  a  recital  of 
their  own  cares ;  yet  toil  and  anxiety  had  become  their 
daily  portion;  and  the  darkness  of  their  lot  was  only 
cheered  by  that  peace  of  conscience,  which  seemed 
a  blessed  birth-right  the  world  could  not  give  nor  take 
away. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Happily  or  sadly,  in  light  or  darkness.  Time's 
flight  is  ever  onward,  and  those  of  my  readers  who 
love  the  sunshine  rather  than  the  shadow,  will  not 
dbject  to  suppose  the  lapse  of  three  years,  since  the 
conclusion  of  our  last  chapter.  During  this  period 
Eleanor  had  visited  her  old  home  but  once,  and  Mr. 
Fleming  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  wheeled  daily 
'  into  the  parlor ;  take  a  little  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  his  family,  (although  his  daughters  scrupulously  hid 
from  him  their  embarrassments,)  and  was  never  so 
well  satisfied  as  when  his  darling  Grace  could  sit  be- 
side him  with  her  needle-work,  or  read  to  him  from 
the  inspired  volume.  Yes,  Grace  had  regained  that 
love,  which  she  had  so  mourned  to  lose,  and  felt  re- 
paid for  all  her  sorrow,  when  her  father's  arm  was  for 
the  first  time  folded  over  her,  and  his  struggling 
tongue  pronounced  the  words,  "  my  child,  God  bless 
you !" 

During  the  years  we  have  passed  so  hastily  by, 
Grace  and  Eda  Fleming  had  endured  more  of  mental 
sufiering  than  was  ever  revealed  to  mortal  ear.  The 
night  which  brought  repose  to  happier  hearts,  was  for 
them  the  season  of  thought,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
labor ;  while  the  constant  drain  which  their  afflicted 
father  had  become  upon  their  slender  purse,  seemed 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
cancel  the  debt  now  owing  to  Enoch  Dobbs.  But  of 
all  quakers  Enoch  was  the  most  patient,  and  his  wife 
the  most  benevolent.  "  We  can  wait  till  better  times, 
friend  Grace,"  said  the  kind  hearted  Hannah,  "  and  if 
better  days  never  come,  why  then  we  cannot  help  it 
thee  knows,  and  thyself  and  thy  sister  shall  never 
want  a  home  while  this  roof  shelters  Enoch  and 
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But  a  night  of  storm  is  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  a  morning  of  exceeding  calmness  and  beauty,  and 
it  was  in  ^n  hour  of  darkest  despondency,  that  their 
sky  was  suddenly  brightened  by  two  unexpected 
events— a  small  legacy  bequeathed  them  by  a  distant 
relative,  and  the  return  of  Charles  Malcolm,  from 
India. 

The  first  brought  relief  from  care,  and  freedom  from 


toil;  but  the  second  was  as  the  sun,  piercing"  the 
clouds,  and  illumining  every  object.  He  was  the 
same  happy,  joyous  Charles  of  other  days.  A  little 
older  and  somewhat  browner,  it  is  true ;  but  still  as 
merry,  as  laughter-loving  as  before ;  as  kind,  as  gener- 
ous, as  warm-hearted.  But  Grace,  oh  how  sadly  had 
she  altered  since  they  parted,  four  years  ago.  Then, 
fresh,  and  blooming  and  beautiful ;  now,  thin,  and 
pale  and  care-worn,  the  shadow  of  her  former  self; 
yet  lovely  still  in  her  quiet  resignation.  "Like  the 
water-lilies  that  are  serene  in  the  calm,  clear  weather, 
but  no  less  serene  amid  the  black  and  scowling 
waves."  Eda,  too,  Charles  had  left  a  mere  school 
girl ;  now  she  stood  before  him  a  tall,  graceful  woman, 
and  he  gazed  at  her  with  uplifted  hands  and  admiring 
eyes,  unable  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  and  the  mention  of 
his  name,  Mr.  Fleming  recognized  his  nephew,  but 
it  seemed  only  a  partial  recollection,  and  not  a  plea- 
sant  one.  Something  in  the  name  of  Charles  evi- 
dently  annoyed  him,  and  unable  to  converse,  he  soon 
asked  to  be  taken  to  his  own  room  again. 

And  all  unheeded  the  hours  flew  by  as  the  cousins 
sat  t(^ether,  and  recalled  the  years  that  had  interven- 
ed since  their  last  meeting — years  so  full  of  interest 
to  them  all.  Charles  recounted  some  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures, and  the  girls  indulged  in  the  almost  forgot- 
ten luxury  of  a  laugh,  or  he  listened  to  the  stOTy  of 
their  sorrows,  and  his  fine  eyes  were  suflTused  with 
tears,  as  he  grasped  a  hand  of  each ;  and  when  they 
separated,  long  aAer  the  latest  stars  had  risen,  Grace 
and  Eda  felt  that  they  had  turned  a  fairer  leaf  in  the 
volume  of  life,  and  in  Charles  Malcolm  had  welcom- 
ed home  a  brother. 

The  world  looked  bright  again.  The  color  came 
once  more  to  the  cheek  of  Grace,  and  light  to  the  eye 
of  Eda.  Yet  theirs  was  a  joy,  chastened  and  subdued 
by  the  memory  of  misfortune — the  rainbow  of  the 
present,  resting  upon  the  clouds  of  the  past.  The 
legacy  bequeathed  so  opportunely,  now  enabled  them 
to  pay,  with  interest,  the  debt  due  their  quaker  friends, 
to  relinquish  their  labors,  and  devote  themselves  more 
exclusively  to  their  father.  Eleanor  also  they  would 
have  recalled,  but  her  engagements  with  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton prevented  an  immediate  compliance;  and  ere 
these  were  ^pded  the  rumor  reached  them  that  she 
was  to  become  the  bride  of  a  wealthy  Southerner ; 
and  rumor  spoke  truly  of  the  good  fortune  in  store  for 
our  warm-hearted  Eleanor. 

And  day  aAer  day  Charles  Malcolm  lifted  the  shin- 
ing brass  knocker  of  Enoch  Dobbs'  dwelling,  and  day 
after  day  his  smiling  face  and  cheerful  tone  brought 
gladness  and  happiness  to  his  cousins.  If  they  walk- 
ed, he  walked  with  them;  if  they  read,  he  came  with 
the  book  they  most  wanted ;  and  if  Eda  sang,  he  se- 
lected the  melody  that  best  suited  her  voice.  In  a 
word,  he  became  their  oracle,  their  counsellor,  th^ir 
protector — and  every  enjoyment  of  their  lives  was 
heightened  if  he  were  permitted  to  share  it  with 
them. 

The  sojourn  of  Charles  Malcolm  in  that  distant  land 
had  not  been  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  from  In- 
dia rich  enough  to  leave  no  fears  for  the  future.    He 
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came  with  his  early  love  for  Grace,  still  fresh  within 
his  heart — that  love  which  he  had  not  dared  to  breathe, 
when  she  was  the  acknowledged  heiress  of  untold 
wealth,  and  he  only  a  poor  cousin,  who  sighed  for, 
but  never  hoped  to  win  her  regard.  And  Grace,  did 
she  now  requite  that  tenderness?  Yes,  in  her  *' heart 
of  hearts,"  amid  those  pictures  of  the  past  which  Me* 
moiy's  pencil  touched  so  brightly,  was  enshrined  an 
image,  which  bore  his  name  and  semblance.  Yet 
Grace  felt  that  for  her  an  imag€  only  it  must  remain. 
To  her  suffering  father  she  had  determined  to  conse- 
crate her  future  life,  and  with  this  in  view,  to  re- 
nounce, then  and  forever,  all  thoughts  of  marriage. 
But  Grace  had  also  another  motive  for  this  decision. 
With  that  intuitive  perception,  which  enables  woman 
to  read  a  woman's  heart,  she  learned  that  Eda  loved 
Charles  Malcolm,  and  from  the  moment  of  this  dis- 
covery, she  resolved  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  her  sister.  Yes,  through  her, 
Eda's  young  life  had  been  clouded  in  its  early  fresh- 
ness, with  the  dews  of  the  morning  still  upon  its  roses, 
and  now  it  must  be  A^aim  to  restore  that  brightness ; 
to  re-illumine  that  pathway,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  affections.  And  when  at  last  Charles  ven- 
tured to  tell  the  tale,  which  he  had  never  breathed 
save  to  the  ocean  winds,  he  was  answered  thus — 
**  Love  and  marriage,  Charles,  are  not  for  me.  I  have 
duties  to  perform  which  forbid  the  thought,  and  while 
my  lather  lives  I  shall  never  leave  him." 

^*  And  will  you  thus  doom  me  to  a  life  of  celibacy 
also,  Grace  ?"^ 

"Oh  no,  Charles,  far,  far  from  it.  Marry  by  all 
means  and  be  happy.  I  do  not  say  forget  me ;  that  I 
hope,  I  Jbtoio  you  will  never  do ;  but  forget  that  you 
have  loved  me  other  than  as  a  brother,  and  be  content 
with  a  sister's  love  in  return." 

**  And  can  you  give  me  nothing  more  than  the  af- 
fection of  a  sister,  Grace  ?  I  who  have  loved  you 
through  time,  and  change,  and  fortune — worshiped 
you  almost,  even  from  my  very  boyhood  ?" 

**  And  still  love  me,  dear  Charles,"  said  Grace  sooth- 
ingly, "  still  be  my  friend  and  brother,  and  show  your 
regard  by  urging  me  to  duty,  not  by  tempting  me  to 
forsake  it.  Think  of  my  poor  father,  and  ask  your- 
lelf  if  I  ought  to  assume  responsibilities,  which  may, 
which  WKtist  take  me  from  him  ?" 

"Eda  is  still  left." 

"  But  Eda  is  not  Grace,  and  Grace  is  all  in  all  to  her 
father  now.  When  I  am  absent,  his  chair  is  wheeled 
to  the  window  that  he  may  watch  for  my  return;  and 


he  listens  as  eagerly  for  my  foot  upon  the  stairs  as  an 
infant  for  its  mother.  I  read  to  him  from  the  Bible, 
and  with  that  in  my  hand,  I  feel — if  the  thought  be 
not  a  presumptuous  one — as  if  I  were  leading  him  on 
step  by  step  to  heaven.  Knowing  all  this,  can  you 
counsel  me  to  leave  him, Charles?" 

"  And  must  my  hopes  perish  then  ?"  asked  Malcolm, 
"Hopes  that  have  been  my  only  solace  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  with  the  wide  ocean  between  us?" 

"  Fix  them  elsewhere,  Charles.  The  best  and  holiest 
affections  of  such  a  heart  as  yours  must  be  worthily 
requited.  And  now,  my  dear  cousin,  try  and  forget 
what  has  passed  to-day,  and  do  not  forsake  us  because 
I  have  rejected  your  suit.  Come  to  us  as  usual.  Eda 
would  regret  your  absence,  and  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  very  dear  friend.  Still  continue  Grace 
Fleming's  kind  brother,  will  you  not  ?  and  let  us  en- 
joy the  same  tranquillity  and  happiness  we  have  done 
since  your  return." 

And  Grace  asked  not  in  vain.  Charles  came  as 
usual,  a  little  paler,  and  more  sedate  than  before,  but 
still  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends ;  and  Grace  daily 
found  more  in  his  character  to  call  forth  that  love, 
which  she  had  resolved  to  bury  in  her  inmost  soul ; 
while  she  endeavored,  by  every  proper  means,  to 
place  her  beloved  Eda  in  possession  of  that  noble 
heart,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  exclusively 
her  own. 

To  this  end  she  gradually  absented  herself  more 
and  more  from  their  society,  attendance  upon  her 
father  being  at  all  times  a  ready  plea,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  her  wishes  for  Eda  were  being  accom- 
plished, and  that  Charles  would  soon,  in  all  proba- 
bility, cherish  for  herself  no  deeper  affection  than 
that  of  a  brother. 

Years  have  passed  away,  and  there  is  a  small  cot- 
tage on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  where  an  old 
gentleman  may  be  occasionally  seen,  assisted  through 
the  garden  walks  by  a  lovely  woman,  whom  he  calls 
his  daughter,  and  in  that  daughter  we  may  recognize 
the  still  beautiful  Grace  Fleming;  while  in  a  wide  do- 
main, not  far  distant,  Charles  Malcolm  and  his  Eda 
are  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  rosy  children,  among 
whom  another  Grace  is  the  fairest,  and  the  wildest, 
and  might  perhaps  become  the  favorite  of  her  aunt, 
if  an  urchin  two  years  younger  did  not  come  so  often 
to  chat  with  grandpapa  at  the  cottage  door,  and 
answer  to  the  still  fondly  cherished  name  of  Charles 
Malcolm. 
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Ys  flowers,  together  bound  of  varied  dyes, 
Were  Beauty's  own :— <lid  not  the  sonlit  bow 

Of  promise  quit  it»  station  in  the  skies. 
And  break  to  pieces  on  the  meadow  low 

Where  grew  ye,  daoghtert  of  the  momr-to  each 
A  different  shade  imparting  from  the  Uoe 
Of  sonamer  ocean  to  the  faint  red  hue 
9» 


That  pauiU  the  shells  npon  his  whitened  beach  ? 
Oh !  would  that  fairy  ministers  with  dew 
Could  fill  once  more  these  withered  cups,  or  rain 
Bathe  with  refreshing  drops  your  lips  again ! 
But  the  hoar  ftost  is  lying  where  ye  grew, 
And  howls  the  storm ;  and  with  yonr  lifeless  stems 
Will  sephyrs  sport  no  more,  ye  vegetable  gems ! 


EMILY. 


ROEM    TO    THE    "FROISSART    BALLADS." 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily.     Chaucer. 


Young  Emily  has  temples  fair, 
Caressed  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair. 

A  thousand  sweet  humanities 
Speak  wisely  from  her  hazel  eyes. 

Her  speech  is  ignorant  of  command, 
And  yet  can  lead  yon  like  a  hand. 

Her  white  teeth  sparkle  when  the  eclipse 
Is  laughter-moved  of  her  red  lips. 

She  moves— all  grace— with  gliding  limbs, 
As  a  white-breasted  cygnet  swims. 

In  her  sweet  childhood  Emily 
Was  wild  with  natural  gayety, 
A  little  creature,  full  of  laughter, 
Who  cast  no  thought  before  or  aAer, 
And  knew  not  custom  or  its  chains. 
The  dappled  fawns  upon  the  plains, 
The  birds  that  love  the  upper  sky, 
Liv^  not  ia  lovelier  liberty. 

But  with  this  natural  merriment, 
Mind  and  the  ripening  years  have  blent 
A  thoughtfulnesa — not  melancholy — 
^Vhich  wins  her  life  away  from  folly  j 
Checking  somewhat  the  natural  gladness, 
But  saved,  by  that  it  checks,  from  sadness- 
Like  clouds  athwart  a  May-morn  sailing. 
Which  take  the  golden  light  they  are  veiling. 

She  loves  her  kind,  and  shuns  no  duty ; 

Her  virtues  sanctify  her  beauty ; 

And  all  who  know  her  say  that  she 

Was  born  for  man's  felicity — 

I  know  that  she  was  born  for  mine. 

Dearer  than  any  joy  of  wine, 

Or  pomp,  or  gold,  or  man's  loud  praise. 

Or  purple  power,  art  thou  to  me— 
Kind  eheerer  of  my  clouded  ways — 

Young  vine  upon  a  rugg^  tree  I 

Maidens  who  love  are  full  of  hope. 
And  crowds  hedge  in  its  golden  scope ; 
Therefore,  they  love  green  solimdes 
And  silence  for  their  better  moods. 
I  know  some  wilds,  where  tulip  trees. 
Full  of  the  singing  toil  of  bees. 
Depend  their  loving  branches  over 
Great  rocks  which  honey-suckles  cover 
In  rich  and  liberal  overflow. 
In  the  dear  time  of  long  ago. 
When  I  had  wooed  young  Emily, 
And  she  hald  told  her  love  to  me, 

I  often  found  her  in  these  bowers, 
Quite  wrapt  away  in  meditation— 
Or  giving  earnest  contemplation 

To  leaf,  or  bird,  or  wild  wood  flowers  ; 
And  once  I  heard  the  maiden  singing, 
Until  the  very  woods  were  ringing- 


Singing  an  old  song  to  the  Hours ! 
I  well  temember  that  rare  song, 
It  charged  the  hours  with  cruel  wrong — 
Wrong  to  the  verdure  of  the  boughs — 
Wrong  to  the  lustre  of  fair  brows. 
Its  music  had  a  wondrous  sound, 
And  made  the  greenwood  haunted  ground. 

But  I  delay :  One  jocund  mom — 

A  morn  of  that  blithe  time  of  spring, 
When  milky  blossoms  load  the  thorn, 

And  birds  so  prate,  and  soar,  and  sing, 
That  melody  is  everywhere, 
On  the  glad  earth,  and  in  the  air — 

On  such  a  mom,  I  went  to  seek 
In  our  '\%'ild  haunts  for  Emily. 
I  found  her  where  a  flowering  tree 

Gave  odors  and  cool  shade.    Her  cheek 
A  little  rested  on  her  hand ; 
Her  rustic  skill  had  made  a  band 
Of  rare  device,  which  garlanded 
The  beauty  of  her  bending  head ; 
Some  maiden  thoughts,  most  kind  and  wise, 
Were  dimly  burning  in  her  eyes. 
When  I  beheld  her — form  and  face 
So  lithe,  so  fair — the  spirit  race, 
Of  whom  the  better  poets  dreamed. 
Came  to  my  thought,  and  I  half  deemed 
My  earth-born  mistress,  pure  and  good, 
Was  some  such  lady  of  the  wood 
As  she  who  worked  at  spell,  aind  snare, 
With  Huon  of  the  dusky  hair, 
And  fled,  in  likeness  of  a  doe. 
Before  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 
But  these  infirm  imaginings 
Flew  quite  away  on  instant  wings. 

I  called  her  name.    A  swift  surprise 
Came  whitely  to  her  face,  but  soon 

It  fled  before  some  daintier  dyes, 
And  laughing,  like  a  brook  in  June, 
With  sweet  accost  she  welcomed  me ; 
And  I  sat  there  with  Emily. 

The  gods  were  very  good  to  bless 
My  life  with  so  much  happiness. 
The  maiden  on  that  lowly  seal — 
I  sitting  at  her  little  feet ! 

Two  happier  lovers  never  met, 
In  dear  and  talk-charmed  privacy. 
It  was  a  golden  day  to  me. 

And  its  great  bliss  is  with  me  yet — 
Warming,  like  wine,  my  inmost  heart — 
For  menK)ries  of  happy  hours 
Are  like  the  cordials  pressed  from  flowers. 
And  madden  sweetly. 

I  impart 
Naught  of  the  love-talk  I  remember. 

For  May's  young  pleasures  are  best  hid 
From  the  cold  prudence  of  December, 
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Which  clips  mnd  chills  all  veraal  wings  ,* 
And  love's  own  sanctities  forl^, 

Now,  as  of  old,  such  gossipings 
In  hall  of  what  befalls  in  bower. 
Bnt  other  matters  of  the  hoar, 
Of  which  it  breaks  no  faith  to  tell, 
My  homely  rhyme  shall  chronicle. 

As  silently  we  sat  alone— 

Onr  love-talk  spent— two  mated  birds 
Began  to  prate  in  loving  tone ; 

Quoth  Emily,  "  They  sore  have  wordu ! 
Didst  hear  them  say  my  noed,  my  dear  ?" 
And  as  they  chirped  we  laughed  to  hear. 

Soon  after  this  a  southern  wind 
Came  sobbing  like  a  hnnted  hind 
Into  the  quiet  of  the  glen : 
The  maiden  mused  awhile,  and  then 
Worded  her  thought  right  playfully. 
"  The  winds,"  she  said,  "  of  land  and  sea, 
My  friend,  are  surely  living  things. 
That  come  and  go  on  unseen  wings. 
The  teeming  air  and  prodigal. 
Which  droops  its  azure  over  all, 
Is  full  of  immortalities 
That  look  on  us  with  unseen  eyes. 
This  sudden  wind  that  hath  come  here, 
W  ith  ito  hard  sobs  of  pain  or  fear, 
It  may  be  is  a  spirit  kind, 
That  loves  the  bruised  flowers  to  bind, 
Whose  task  it  is  to  shake  the  dew 
From  the  sad  violet's  eye  of  blue. 
Or  chase  the  honey-making  thieves 
From  off  the  rose,  and  shut  its  leaves 
Against  the  cold  of  April  eves. 
Perhaps  its  dainty,  pink-tipt  hands 
Have  plied  sneh  tasks  in  far-off  lands ; 
And  now,  perchance,  some  grim  foe  follows 
The  little  wight  to  these  green  hollows." 
9nch  gentle  words  had  Emily 
For  the  south  wind  in  the  tulip  tree. 

A  runnel,  hidden  by  the  trees, 
Qave  out  some  natural  melodies. 
She  said—"  The  brook,  among  the  stones, 
Is  solemn  in  its  undertones ; 
How  like  a  hymn !  the  singing  creature 
Is  worshiping  the  Grod  of  Nature." 
But  I  replied — ''  My  dear,  not  so ; 
Thy  solemn  eyes,  thy  brow  of  snow. 
And,  more  than  these,  thy  maiden  merit, 
Have  won  Undine,  that  gentle  spirit, 
To  sing  her  songs  of  love  to  thee." 
SwiA  answered  merry  Emily — 
"  Undine  is  but  a  g^rl,  you  know, 
And  would  not  pine  for  love  of  me ; 
She  has  been  peering  from  the  brook. 
And  glimpsed  at  you,"  she  said,  and  shook 
With  a  rare  fit  of  silvery  laughter. 
I  was  more  circumspect  thereafter, 
And  dealt  in  homelier  talk.    A  man 
May  call  a  white-browed  girl  "  Dian," 
But  likes  not  to  be  turned  upon. 
And  nick-named  "  Young  Endymion." 

My  Emily  loved  very  well. 

At  times,  those  ancient  lays  which  tell 

Rude  natural  tales ;  she  had  no  lore 

Of  tronvere,  or  of  troubadour. 

Nor  knew  what  difference  there  might  be 

Betwem  the  tongues  of  oc  and  om; 


But  hearing  old  tales,  loved  them  all, 
If  truth  but  made  them  natural. 
In  our  good  talks,  we  oft  went  o'er 
The  little  horde  of  my  quaint  lore, 
Called  out  of  old  melodious  fable. 
She  little  cared  for  Arthur's  table, 
For  tales  of  doughty  Laoncelot, 
Or  Tristram,  or  of  him  who  smote 
The  giant,  Angoulefre  hight. 
And  moaned  for  love  by  day  and  night. 
She  little  cared  for  such  as  these, 
But  if  I  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
With  the  great  peers  of  Charlemagne, 
Descending  toward  the  Spanish  plain, 
Her  eye  would  lighten  at  the  strain ; 
And  it  would  moisten  with  a  tear 
The  sad  end  of  that  tale  to  hear — 
How  all  aweary,  worn  and  white. 

And  urging  his  failing  steed  amain, 
A  courier  from  the  south,  one  night. 

Reached  the  great  city  of  the  Seine  ; 
And  how,  at  that  same  time  and  hour, 
The  Bride  of  Roland  lay  in  bower 
Wakeful,  and  quick  of  ear  to  win 
Some  rumor  of  her  paladin — 
And  how  it  came  in  sudden  cries, 
That  shook  the  earth  and  rent  the  skies ;  (1062) 
And  how  the  messenger  of  fate^ 
That  courier  who  rode  so  late — 
Was  dragged  on  to  her  palace  gate ; 
And  how  the  lady  sate  in  hall, 
Moaning  among  her  damsels  all, 
At  the  wild  tale  of  Ronceval. 
That  story  sounds  like  solemn  truth, 
And  she  would  hear  it  with  such  ruth. 
As  sympathetic  hearts  will  pay 
To  real  griefs  of  yesterday. 

Pity  looked  lovely  in  the  maiden ; 
Her  eyes  were  softer,  when  so  laden 
With  the  bright  dew  of  tears  unshed. 
But  I  was  somewhat  envious 
That  other  bards  should  move  her  thus, 
And  oft  within  myself  had  said — 
"  Yea,  I  will  strive  to  touch  her  heart 
With  some  fair  songs  of  mine  own  art ;'' 
And  many  days  before  the  day 
IVhereof  I  speak,  I  made  assay 
At  this  bold  labor.    In  the  wells 
Of  Froissart's  life-like  chronicles 
I  dipped  for  moving  truths  of  old. 
A  thousand  stories,  soft  and  bold. 
Of  stately  dames  and  gentlemen, 
Which  good  Lord  Bemers,  with  a  pen 
Pompous  in  its  simplicity. 
Yet  tipt  with  charming  courtesy. 
Had  put  in  English  words,  I  learned ; 
And  some  of  these  I  deftly  turned 
Into  the  forms  of  minstrel  verse. 
I  know  the  good  tales  are  the  worse— 
But,  sooth  to  say,  it  seems  to  me 
My  verse  has  sense  and  melody — 
Even  that  its  measore  sometimes  flows 
With  the  brave  pomp  of  that  old  prose. 

Beneath  our  trysting-tree,  that  day, 
With  dubious  face,  I  read  one  lay ; 
Yoang  Emily  quite  tmderstood 
My  fears,  and  gave  me  guerdon  good 
In  well-timed  praise,  and  cheered  me  on, 
Into  foil  flow  of  heart  and  tone. 
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And  when,  in  dftyt  of  pleaiant  wwtlMr, 
TlieraaAer,  we  were  met  together, 
Ab  our  strong  lore  oft  made  xu  meet, 
I  always  took  my  oosy  seat. 
Just  at  the  damsel's  little  feet, 
And  read  my  tales.    It  was  no  friend 
To  me— that  day  that  heard  their  end. 
It  had  become  a  play  of  love. 
To  watch  the  swift  expression  rove 
Over  the  bright  sky  of  her  face- 
To  steal  those  upward  looks,  and  trace. 
In  every  change  of  cheek  and  eye, 
The  influence  of  my  poesy. 

I  made  my  verse  for  Emily— 
I  gpive  it,  reader,  now  to  thee. 
The  tales  which  I  have  toiled  to  tell 
Of  dame  in  hall  and  knight  in  selle. 
Of  faithful  love  and  courage  high — 
Sweet  flower,  strong  stafl'of  chivalry- 
These  tales,  indeed,  are  old  of  date ; 
But  why  should  time  their  force  abate  ? 
Shall  we  look  back  with  vision  dull 
On  the  old  brave  and  beantifiil. 
And,  for  they  lived  so  long  ago, 
Be  careless  of  their  mirth  or  wo  ? 
If  sympathy  knows  but  to^y— 
If  time  quite  wears  its  nerve  away — 
If  deeds  majestically  bold, 


In  words  of  ancient  music  told. 

Are  only  food  for  studious  minds. 

And  touch  no  hearta— if  man  but  finds 

An  abstract  virtue  in  the  faith 

That  clung  to  truth,  and  courted  death — 

If  he  can  lift  the  dusky  pall 

With  dainty  hand  artistical. 

And  smile  at  woes  because  some  years 

Have  swept  between  them  and  his  tears — 

I  say,  my  friend,  if  this  may  be, 

Then  burn  old  books  ,*  antiquity 

Is  no  more  than  a  riceleton 

Of  painted  vein  and  polished  bone. 

Reader !  the  minstrel  brotherhood. 
Earnest  to  soothe  thy  listening  mood. 
Were  wont  to  style  thee  getUUf  goody 
iVo6/«,  or  greuious : — they  could  bow 
'With  loyal  knee,  yet  open  brow— 
They  knew  to  temper  thy  decision 
With  graces  of  a  proud  submission. 
That  wont  is  changed.    Yet  I,  a  roan 
Of  this  new  land  republican. 
Where  insolence  wins  upward  better 
Than  courtesy— that  old  dead  letter— 
And  toil  claims  pay  with  utterance  sharp, 
Follow  the  good  lords  of  the  harp, 
And  dub  thee  with  each  courtly  phrase, 
And  ask  indulgence  for  my  lays. 
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Thk  heart  is  a  city  teeming  with  life- 
Through  all  its  gay  avenues,  rife 
With  gladness 
And  innocent  madness. 
Bright  beings  are  passing  along. 
Too  fleeting  and  fair  for  the  eye  to  behead. 

While  something  of  Paradise  sweetens  their  song. 
They  are  gliding  away  with  their  wild  gushing  ditty. 
Out  of  the  city. 
Out  of  the  beautiful  gata  of  gold ! 
Through  gates  that  are  ringing 
While  to  and  fro  swinging. 
Swinging  and  ringing  ceaselesriy. 
Like  delicate  hands  that  are  dapped  in  glee, 
Beautiful  hands  of  infancy ! 

The  heart  is  a  city— and  gay  are  the  feet 
That  dance  along 
To  the  joyous  beat 
Of  the  timbrel  that  giveth  a  pulse  lo  acmg. 
Bright  creatures  enwreathed 

With  flowers  and  oiirth, 
Fair  maidens  bequeathed 
With  the  glory  of  earth, 
Sweep  through  the  long  street,  and  singing  await, 
A  moment  await  at  the  wondwful  gate ; 
Every  second  of  time  there  comes  to  depart 
Some  form  that  no  more  shall  revisit  the  heart ! 
They  are  gliding  away  and  breathing  fiurewell— 
How  swiftly  they  pass 
Through  the  gates  of  brass- 
Through  gates  that  are  ringing 
While  to  and  fro  swinging. 
And  making  deep  sounds,  like  the  half  stifled  swell 
Of  the  far  away  ring  of  a  gay  marrlaga  bell! 


The  heart  is  a  city  with  splendor  bedight, 
Where  tread  martial  hosts  arrayed  for  the  fight, 

Under  banner-hung  arches, 

To  war-kindling  marches, 

To  the  fife  and  the  rattle 
Of  drums,  with  gay  colors  unfurled, 

On,  eager  for  battle. 
To  smite  their  bright  spears  on  the  spears  of  the  world ! 
Through  noontime^  through  midnight,  list  and  thoa  I't  hf- 
The  gates  swing  in  front,  then  clang  in  the  rear. 

Like  a  bright  river  flowing. 

The  war-host  is  going ; 

And,  like  that  river. 

Returning,  ah,  never ! 
Through  daylight  and  darkness  low  thunder  is  heard 

From  the  city  that  flings 

Her  iron- wrought  virings, 
Flapping  the  air  like  the  wings  of  a  bird  ! 

The  heart  is  a  city— how  sadly  and  slow. 

To  and  fro. 
Covered  with  rust,  the  solemn  gates  go  I 

With  meek  folded  palms. 

With  heads  bending  lowly. 

Strange  beings  pass  slowly, 
Through  the  dull  avenues  chanting  their  psaloM; 
Sighing  and  mourning  they  follow  the  dead 
Out  of  the  gates  that  fall  heavy  as  lead- 
Passing,  how  sadly,  with  echoless  tread, 

The  last  one  is  fled ! 
No  more  to  be  opened,  the  gates  softly  close. 
And  shut  in  a  stranger  who  loves  the  repose ; 
With  no  sigh  for  the  past,  virith  countenance  of  pity 
He  spreads  his  black  flag  o'er  the  desolate  city ! 


LILIAS    FANE. 
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About  five  miles  from  Alderbrook  there  is  a  band> 
some  red  school-house,  with  a  portico  in  front,  shaded 
by  an  immense  butternut;  white  window-shutters, 
to  keep  •ut  rogues  at  night,  but  of  no  use  at  all  during 
the  day ;  and  a  handsome  cupola,  in  which  is  a  bell 
of  si]fficient  power  to  be  heard,  particularly  on  the 
still  days,  all  over  the  district.  This  specimen  of 
architecture,  being  intended  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  church  and  school-house,  is  the  pride  of  the 
little  community ;  and,  indeed,  it  well  may  be,  for 
there  is  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  country  round. 
When  the  school-house  was  first  built,  the  neighbors 
all  resolved  to  support  a  "  first-rate  school ;"  and,  for 
many  years,  they  employed  teachers  who  came  well 
recommended,  and  claimed  a  large  salary.  Squire 
Mason  said  no  pains  were  spared,  every  thing  was 
^otut  that  man  could  do ;  yet,  somehow,  no  teacher 
teemed  to  give  general  satisfaction;  and  so  many 
Mty  either  in  indignation  or  disgrace,  that  "  the 
Mascm  school"  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
ffioet  ungovernable  in  the  county.  If  truth  must  be 
told,  this  was  not  without  reason,  for  people  who 
build  new  school-houses  must,  of  course,  listen  to 
new  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  families  in  "the 
Mason  district"  had  imbibed  somewhat  extensively 
the  notions  prevalent  among  reformers  of  the  present 
day,  who  think  that  Solomon  was  only  joking  when 
he  recommended  the  rod.  At  last,  after  some  rene* 
gade  youngsters  had  summarily  dismissed,  with  a 
broken  head,  a  dark,  square-shouldered,  piratical 
looking  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of  a  desperation,  had  been 
chosen  for  his  enormous  strength,  people  became 
quite  discouraged,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, old  Farmer  Westborn,  Deacon  Martin,  and 
Squire  Mason,  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  afifairs. 
Some  proposed  whipping  all  the  boys  round,  and 
starting  a  new  school ;  others  tliought  it  best  to  shut 
ap  the  house  entirely,  and  set  the  young  rebels  to 
cutting  wood;  while  Deacon  Martin  was  of  the 
q>inion  that  if  some  of  the  "  worst  ones"  could  be 
kept  at  home  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
resL  Upon  this  hint  others  spake,  and  the  meeting 
at  last  decided  on  obtaining  a  female  teacher  to  take 
charge  of  the  little  ones,  the  "  bigs  boys"  being 
entirely  voted  out.  Squire  Mason  himself  had  a  son 
who  was  considered  a  "  rollicking  blade,"  up  to  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  and  of  the  half-dozen  shock-headed 
Westboms,  there  was  not  one  that  had  failed  to  give 
I  the  former  master  blow  for  blow.  Affairs  were,  how- 
ever, now  to  assume  a  calmer  aspect ;  and  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  forthwith  to  appoint  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Deacon  Martin,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  and  was  consequently  expected 


to  take  a  great  interest  in  those  of  his  neighbors,  Mr. 
Fielding,  a  quiet  bachelor  of  thirty-five  or  thereabout, 
and  one  or  two  others,  who  were  selected  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  numbers  strong,  and  not  for  any 
thing  that  they  were  expected  to  do.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  ading  part  of  the  committee  was  to  obtain 
a  teacher ;  but  they  were  also  to  manage  all  other 
aflairs  thereunto  pertaining. 

Luckily  a  lady  had  been  recommended  to  Deacon 
Martin,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  as  a  perfect 
prodigy;  and  our  school  committee-men,  being  quiet 
sort  of  people,  who  did  not  like  to  make  unnecessary 
trouble,  a  letter,  superscribed  *'  Miss  LUias  Fane" 
was  thrown  into  the  post-ofiice  box,  which,  in  due 
time,  brought  as  favorable  an  answer  as  could  be 
desired. 

It  was  a  cold,  stormy  morning  in  December,  when 
the  public  stage-coach  set  down  the  new  school- 
mistress at  the  door  of  Deacon  Martin's  house.  A 
bundle  of  cloaks  and  blankets  rolled  from  the  opened 
door  into  the  hands  of  the  good  deacon,  who  was 
obliged  to  support,  indeed  almost  to  carry,  an  in- 
visible form  into  the  house,  where  his  good  dame  «. 
stood  ready  to  divest  it  of  all  unnecessary  incum- 
brances. At  first  a  large  blanket  was  removed,  then 
mufi*  and  cloak,  and  yet  shawl,  hood  and  veil  re- 
mained ;  and  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  help  conjecturing*' 
how  precious  must  be  the  nut  which  was  blessed 
with  so  much  shell.  The  task  of  untying  strings  and 
removing  pins  being  accomplished,  a  volume  of 
fiaxen  ringlets  descended  over  a  pair  of  tiny  white 
shoulders,  and  a  soft  blue  eye  stole  timidly  from  its 
silken  ambush  up  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Martin,  but 
meeting  no  sympathy  there,  it  retreated  behind  the 
drooping  lid,  and  little  Miss  Fane,  blushing  up  to  the 
pretty  fiaxen  waves  that  just  shaded  her  forehead, 
smiled,  and  curtsied,  and  then  crouched  by  the  blazing 
fire  like  a  petted  kitten.  Mrs.  Martin  retreated  invo- 
luntarily, and  the  deacon  parted  his  lips,  drew  up  his 
eye-brows,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  between 
astonishment  and  contempt.  What!  that  child  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  school 
teacher,  and,  above  all,  in  such  a  school !  Why, 
Susan  Harman  could  put  her  out  of  the  door  with  one 
hand,  and  the  very  littlest  boy  overmaster  her.  There 
sat  the  new  school-mistress,  and  there  stood  the 
deacon  and  his  dame,  gazing  at  her  perfectly  speech- 
less, when  Mr.  Fielding  drove  up  to  the  door;  it 
being  considered  his  especial  duty  to  introduce  new 
teachers,  and  particularly  lady  teachers,  to  the 
school-house.  Now  the  bachelor  had  some  very  fine 
notions  of  tall  elegant  figures,  and  dignified  manners ; 
indeed  he  had  a  rule  for  every  thing,  stepping,  look- 
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iagf  and  even  thinking ;  and,  consequently,  he  was 
taken  all  aback  when  his  eye  first  lighted  on  the  un- 
pretending little  school-mistress.     Her  figure  was 
slight,  and  exceedingly  fragile,  and  her  face  the  very 
perfection  of  infantile  sweetness.    This  was  all  that 
Mr.  Fielding  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  graceful  confusion,  replying  to 
his  very  formal  salutation,  and  answering  his  still 
more  formal  questions  about  the  weather,  the  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  time  of  her  arrival.   The  bache- 
lor, however,  was  confident  that  Miss  Fane  was  a 
very  incompetent  school  teacher;  and  Miss  Fane 
was  quite  as  confident  that  the  bachelor  was  a  very 
incompetent  beau.    First,  he  gave  her  what  the  little 
lady  considered  an  impertinent  stare — as  a  school 
committee-man  has  a  right  to  do— then  he  made  a 
great  many  commonplace  remarks,  as  a  man  that 
wishes  to  appear  very  dignified  will  do;  and  then  he 
desired  to  see  Deacon  Martin  in  private,  as  a  man 
when  he  wishes  to  let  you  know  that  he  is  about 
to  discuss  your  character  should  do.    Poor  Lilias 
Fane !  with  ail  her  simplicity  she  was  not  deficient 
in  discernment,  and  she  felt  piqued  at  the  manners 
of   the   people,   particularly   Mr.  Fielding,  whose 
real    superiority    she    instantly    detected,    despite 
of  the    clumsy   awkwardness    behind    which    he 
managed  to  hide  himself.  So,  tossing  back  her  sunny 
curls,  and  calling  for  hood  and  shawl,  in  spite  of  all 
Mrs.  Martin's  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  she  was  half 
way  to  the  school-house  before  the  gentlemen  de- 
cided that  they  could  do  nothing  less  than  give  her  a 
trial.    It  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that  the  bache- 
lor heard  of  the  flight  of  his  bonny  bird ;  for  he  was 
the  greatest  man  in  the  district,  and  every  one  was 
but  too  much  delighted  to  gain  his  notice.  He  owned 
a  fine  cottage  close  by  the  Maple  Grove,  with  beau- 
tiful grounds  about  it,  and  every  elegance  that  wealth 
could  command  and  taste  dictate  within ;  and  there 
he  resided,  with  his  mother  and  a  little  nephew,  in 
very  enviable  quiet.    It  was  evident  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  thorough,  and  he  had  probably 
at  some  period  of  his  life  taken  a  part  in  its  tumult ; 
but  the  retirement  of  private  life  best  suited  him, 
and  he  had  for  several  years  buried  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  extant 
among  the  rural  luxuries  of  Grove  Cottage.    Here, 
however,  none  of  the  punctilios  on  which  he  set  so 
high  a  value  were  omitted,  for  he  was  too  thoroughly 
a  gentleman  to  throw  aside  the  character  when  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  all  honored  him  for  his  strict 
integrity,  as  well  as  intellectual  superiority.    Mr. 
Fielding  had  not  a  particle  of  misanthropy  in  his 
composition ;  so,  notwithstanding  a  secret  touch  of 
exclusive  feeling,  arising  probably  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  but  little  in  common  with  those 
around  him ;  he  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  though  nothing  but  a  certain  degree  of 
coldness  and  personal  dignity  prevented  him  from 
being  on.  a  perfect  equality  with  them,  and  he  ex- 
hibited so  much  real  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
their  welfare  that  he  possessed  their  entire  confidence. 
When  Mr.  Fielding  learned  that  the  little  lady  had 
gone  off  alone  he  looked  surprised ;  but,  reodlectiog 


how  bashful  she  had  appeared  when  standing  in  his 
august  presence,  he  at  once  saw  the  matter  in  a  more 
pleasing  light ;  so,  calling  on  Deacon  Martin  to  be- 
stow his  burly  corpus  in  the  seat  intended  for  pretty 
Lilias  Fane,  the  two  committe-men  proceeded 
leisurely  toward  the  school-house. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Lilias  was  trudging  through 
the  snow,  her  nether  lip  pouting  aAer  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  angry  beauties,  and  her  little  heart 
throbbing  with  a  variety  of  contending  emotions, 
none  of  which  were  actually  pleasurable,  except  the 
one  excited  by  a  little  pile  of  silver  which  she  saw 
in  prospect — ^the  fruit  of  her  own  labor.  At  thought 
of  this  she  brushed  away  the  tear  that  sperkIM  on  her 
lashes,  and,  drawing  up  her  slight  figure  with  an  air 
of  determination,  stepped  boldly  and  decidedly  into 
the  portico  and  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
door.  This  done,  she  paused ;  the  little  heart,  but  a 
moment  before  so  resolute,  fluttered  tnmnhuously, 
the  head  drooped,  the  eyes  brimmed  over,  and  the 
fingers  extended  so  firmly,  now  quivered  with  agita- 
tion. Poor  Lilias  Fane !  what  would  she  not  have 
given  to  feel  her  mother's  arms  about  her,  and  weep 
on  her  sympathizing  bosom. 

Farmer  Westbom,  and  Squire  Mason,  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  meeting  men,  were  in  earnest  when 
they  decided  that  the  *'big  boys"  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  school;  but  they  had  been  in 
earnest  a  great  many  times  before ;  so  the  boys  knew 
perfectly  well  what  it  meant,  and  were  now  on  hand 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  new  teacher.  Little 
did  poor  Lilias  Fane  imagine  what  stout  hearts 
awaited  her  entrance,  or  her  courage  would  not  have 
been  prompt  to  return ;  but  the  thought  of  home;  her 
widowed  mother,  and  helpless  little  brothers  and  sis^ 
ters,  in  connection  with  the  all-important  salary, 
nerved  her  up.  Again  she  erected  her  head  and 
wiped  away  the  tears,  then  throwing  open  the  door, 
she  walked  quietly  and  firmly  into  the  room.  What 
a  spectacle!  children  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little 
aproned  chap,  hardly  yet  from  the  cradle,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  new  school-mistress,  and  youths  tower- 
ing far  above  her,  in  almost  the  pride  of  manhood, 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  door,  and  stood  gaping 
in  silent  astonishment  There  were  Susan  Harman, 
and  Sally  Jones,  and  Nabby  Woods,  all  older  than 
the  school-mistress,  and  several  others  who  were 
larger;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  stood  Alfred 
Mason,  a  man  in  size  if  not  in  form,  surrounded  by 
the  six  shock-headed  Westborns,  Bill  Blount,  Philip 
Clute,  and  Nehemiah  Strong,  all  school  rowdies  of 
the  first  water.  Well  might  they  stare,  for  such  a 
vision  never  met  their  eyes  before ;  and  well  might 
bright  Lilias  smile  at  the  looks  of  wonder  that  greeted 
her  at  every  turn.  A  smile,  if  it  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  full  c^  mirthfulness  and  slightly  spiced  with 
mischief,  is  the  best  of  all  passports  to  a  young  heart, 
and  not  a  face  was  there  in  the  vfhple  room  but 
caught  the  infection,  and  answered  With  a  bashful 
grin  the  twinkle  of  the  little  maiden's  eye  and  the  curl 
of  her  lip.  Oh!  sadly  did  naughty  Lilias  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  the  school-mistress,  but  what  she 
lost  in  one  respect  was  more  than  made  up  in  an- 
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Other.    Nahby  Woods  went  about  brushing  the  slip- 
pery dried  peas  from  the  floor,  lest  the  smiling  fairy 
(if  a  new  schooi-dame  should  be  made  their  victim, 
as  had  been  duly  planned  for  a  week  beforehand; 
and  Philip  Clute,  first  glancing  at  Alfred  Mason  for 
approbation,  stepped  awkwardly  forward  and  put  a 
whole  chair  in  the  place  of  the  broken  one  that  had 
been  stationed  before  the  desk  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  teacher,  thus  making  himself  the  first  to  receive 
her  cheerful  salutation.  Philip  had  never  been  known 
to  shrink  before  birchen  rod  or  cherry  ferule;  but 
Lilias  Fane,  with  her  merry  blue  eye  and  face  full  of 
kindness  and  gentleness,  half  hidden  in  the  mirthful 
dimples  which  played  over  it — sweet  Lilias  Fane 
was  a  diflerent  thing.    She  could  not  be  looked  upon 
with  indifference,  and  poor  Philip  twisted  himself 
into  as  many  shapes  as  a  cloud  wreath  in  a  tempest, 
or  a  captured  eel,  and  turned  as  red  as  the  blood  beets 
in  his  father's  cellar.    On  passed  the  bright-faced 
Lilias  around  the  room,  nodding  to  one,  smiling  to 
another,  and  addressing  some  cheerful  remark  to 
those  who  seemed  a  little  afraid  of  her,  until  she 
reached  the  group  over  which  the  redoubtable  Mason 
pcesided.    By  this  time  she  had  gained  all  hearts; 
for  hadn't  she  said  we  when  talking  to  the  "big 
girls,"  as  though  she  didn't  feel  herself  a  bit  above 
them?  and  hadn't  she  patted  the  heads  of  the  younger 
ones  with  her  preUy  little  hand,  in  a  way  which 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  she  was 
a  decided  enemy  to  hair  pulling  ?    Alfred  Mason  had 
■een  it  all,  and  to  prove  to  the  new  school-mistress 
that  be  was  a  little  superior  to  the  AVestborns  &  Co., 
he  advanced  three  steps  and  made  a  bow  as  much 
like  Mr.  Fielding's  as  he  could.  This  done  he  passed 
hia  fingers  through  his  shining  black  hair,  twitched 
his  shirt  collar,  and  elevated  head  and  shoulders  ader 
a  very  manly  fashion,  and  as  though  silently  resolv- 
ing not  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing  this  side  of  fairy 
land,  though  appearing  in  the  shape  of  Titania  her- 
tdf.    But  bewitching,  roguish,  naughty  Miss  Fane 
did  bewilder  him  notwitlistanding;  for  having  always 
c<»isidered  himself  a  rascally  scape-grace  of  a  boy, 
bound  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  he  could,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  transformed  into  a  man,  and  a 
beautiful  creature,  with   a  child's   blushes   and   a 
woman's  smiles,  asking  him  questions  in  the  most 
respectful  tone,  hoping  that  she  should  be  seconded 
by  the  young  gentlemen  before  her  in  all  her  efforts, 
and  insinuating  very  gracefully  and  very  sweetly 
how  much  she  relied  upon  them  for  success  in  her 
present  undertaking.    The  smile,  the  tone  of  voice, 
the  manner,  combined  with  the  flattering  address, 
were  perfectly  irresistible,  and  Alfred  Mason,  afler 
perpetrating  another  bow,  addressed  a  few  whispered 
words  to  his  companions,  and  walked  away  to  a  seat. 
His  example  was  immediately  followed  by  the  whole 
school,  and  Miss  Fane  was  left  standing  in  the  midst 
of  subjects  as  loyal  as  any  sovereign  would  care  to 
reign  over.    At  this  agreeable  crisis  the  door  opened, 
and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  in  every  dimple  of 
Liliaa  Fane's  young  face  lurked  a  roguish  smile,  as 
her  eye  lighted  on  Mr.  Fielding  and  Deacon  Martin. 
The  bachelor  observed  it,  and  he  was  the  least  bit  in 


the  world  disconcerted,  while  the  deacon  raised  his 
eye-brows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  more  emphati-' 
cally  than  ever,  but  not  contemptuously.  If  the  two 
c<nnmittee-men  had  been  astonished  before,  they 
were  doubly  so  now,  and  it  was  with  a  much  more 
respectful  air  than  he  had  at  first  assumed  that  Mr. 
Fielding  saluted  the  little  lady,  and  apologized  for  his 
previous  neglect. 

**  You  have  undertaken  a  very  heavy  task.  Miss 
Fane,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  which,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  audience  on  the  seats,  was  neces- 
sarily low,  and  thus  seemingly  confidential. 

Thoughtless  Lilias !  ehe  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
"It  is  a  dreadful  responsible  station,"  chimed  in  the 
deacon. 

A  shade  of  seriousness  flitted  over  the  face  of  Lilias, 
and  then  she  smiled  again. 

"  Our  school  is  considered  a  very  dilficult  one," 
observed  the  bachelor. 

"  I  apprehend  no  difliculty  at  all,"  Lilias  replied  in 
a  tone  of  gayety. 

"  But,  Miss  Fane,"  persisted  the  deacon,  "  it  is  my 
duty  to  undeceive  you  as  to  the  character  of  our 
school." 

Still  the  little  lady  smiled  confidently. 

"  Very  dilficult  to  manage,  I  can  assure  you,"  added 
the  bachelor. 

Lilias  glanced  around  the  room  with  a  triumphant, 
incredulous  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  it  seems  to  me 
just  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  (the  saucy  little 
gipsy);  but  she  did  not  say  it.  Her  only  reply  was 
to  beg  the  privilege  of  consulting  two  such  able  ad- 
visers should  she  chance  to  meet  with  unexpected 
difficulties.  The  deacon  received  the  compliment 
graciously,  not  probably  observing  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
more  discoverable  in  the  dancing  blue  eye  than  in  the 
voice ;  but  Mr.  Fielding  looked  displeased,  bowed 
stifily,  and,  after  a  few  formal  worcl$,  took  his  leave, 
followed  by  the  worthy  deacon. 

"  I  should  n't  wonder,"  remarked  Deacon  Martin, 
after  they  were  seated  in  the  sleigh,  "  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  this  little  Miss  Fane  made  a  pretty  good 
teacher  after  all.  It's  wonderful  that  the  children 
should  be  so  orderly  this  morning." 

Mr.  Fielding  gave  his  head  a  twitch,  something  be- 
tween a  shake  and  a  nod,  and  looked  knowing.  It 
was  evident  that  he  could  say  a  great  deal  if  he  chose. 
This  non-committal  movement  is  Wisdom's  favorite 
cloak;  and  so  much  in  vogue  is  it,  that  it  sometimes 
even  passes  current  when  the  cloak  is  missing. 

For  that  day  at  least  Lilias  Fane  was  happy.  She 
smiled  and  was  smiled  upon.  And  she  began  to  think 
it  was  just  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  such  a  place,  exercising  uncoQ' 
trolled  power,  dispensing  smiles  and  sunshine  at  will, 
beloved  and  loving.  But  her  day  of  darkness  was  to 
come.  Scarce  a  week  had  passed  before  there  were 
indications  of  a  revolt  among  some  of  her  subjects — 
and  she  was  alarmed  to  find  that  there  were  difficul- 
ties which  a  smile  and  a  loving  word  could  not  heal. 
At  home,  her  dear  delightful  home,  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe  them  a  universal  baUn— oil  for  the 
¥rildett  wave,  a  hush  for  the  deadliest  tempest.    But 
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y^  never  was  school-mistress  idolized  like  darling 
Lilias  Fane.  Even  the  hearts  of  the  Weslboms  be- 
gan to  melt  beneath  the  glances  of  her  beaming  eye, 
and  Alfred  Mason  was  her  never-failing  friend  and 
champion.  Poor  Alf.  Westborn !  Sad  was  the  repu- 
tation be  bore  in  the  district ;  and  nobody  would  be- 
lie ve  he  was  in  earnest  when  he  behaved  properly ; 
but  he  was  in  reality  more  given  to  mirth  than  malice, 
fonder  of  fun  than  real  mischief — and  he  could  sec  no 
fun  at  'all  in  annoying  sweet  Miss  Fane.  But  she  was 
annoyed  nevertheless,  not  so  much  by  her  pupils,  as 
by  remarks  which  were  constantly  reaching  her  con- 
cerning her  youth,  inexperience,  and  consequent  in- 
efficiency. It  was  said  that  she  was  a  child  among 
the  children,  and  so  she  was,  but  bow  could  she  help 
it — the  bright  pet  Lilias !  Scarce  sixteen  summers 
had  burn i;>hed  her  fair  locks,  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  childish  impulses.  It  was  said  that  she  had  no  dig- 
nity of  manner,  and  stood  among  her  pupils  as  one  of 
them — faults  which  she  was  but  too  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing. As  well  might  you  look  for  dignity  in  a 
humming-bird  or  a  fawn  as  in  Lilias  Fane — the  darl- 
ing !  She  loved  her  pupils  dearly,  and  could  not  but 
betray  her  interest.  She  had  too  many  sympathies  in 
common  with  them  to  stand  aloof  in  joy  or  sorrow ; 
and  in  the  loved  and  the  loving  were  merged  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  It  was  even  said  that  her 
voice  had  been  known  to  mingle  in  the  merry  shout 
that  sometimes  arose  from  the  school-room  ;  and  there 
must  have  been  some  truth  in  the  report — for  her  pu- 
pils could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  laugh  when  she 
was  serious.  In  truth,  Lilias  Fane  was  a  strange 
teacher ;  though  she  may  have  taught  the  lore  most 
needed — ^those  heart-lessons  richer  than  all  the  theories 
of  all  the  schools  united.  In  her  other  lessons  she  was 
capricious.  She  taught  what  she  loved  and  that  she 
made  her  pupils  love ;  but  what  was  dry  and  difficult 
she  passed  over,  as  in  studying  she  had  been  allowed 
to  do  by  her  too  indulgent  governess.  Yet  she  was 
unwearied  in  her  efibrts,  and  never  thought  of  self 
when  the  good  of  her  pupils  was  concerned ;  and  so, 
despite  the  faults  in  her  system  of  education,  her 
ftchool  made  rapid  improvement  But  no  degree  of 
improvement  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who  de- 
tected these  faults ;  and  soon  the  war  of  t^ords  ran 
high  for  and  against  the  poor  school-mistress,  whose 
only  offences  were  too  much  beauty,  too  immature 
youth,  and  a  too  kind  heart.  These  things  could  not 
occur  without  Miss  Fane's  knowledge,  for  her  yoimg 
friends,  in  their  mistaken  zeal,  repeated  every  word 
to  her,  and  she  (poor  simple-hearted  child !)  was  un- 
dignified enough  to  listen  to  their  representation,  and 
receive  their  expressions  of  sympathy.  They  were 
all  the  friends  she  had.  Thus  passed  one-third  of  Lil  ias 
Fane's  term  of  service,  in  alternate  storm  and  sun- 
shine, till  at  last  Farmer  Westborn  took  a  decided 
step;  and,  in  spite  of  young  shock-head's  remonstran- 
ces, removes)  all  of  his  six  children  from  school.  Sad 
was  the  face  poor  Lilias  Fane  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  all  of  her  flock  were  sad  from  sympathy. 
Looks,  some  of  sorrow  and  some  of  indignation,  were 
exchanged  among  the  elder  pupils ;  and  the  younger 
ones  gazed  in  silent  wonder  on  the  flushed  face  mud 


tearful  eye  of  her,  who  nevertheless  would  now  and 
then  give  them  a  smile,  from  sheer  habit.  At  last  the 
day  ended,  and  sad,  and  low,  and  kinder  even  than 
usual,  were  Xhe good-nights  of  the  sympathizinggroup, 
as,  one  by  one,  they  disappeared  through  the  door  till 
the  poor  little  school-mistress  was  left  alone,  and 
then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

*'I  would  n't  mind  it,  Miss  Fane,"  said  a  timid,  but 
sj^npalhizing  voice  close  by  her  ear. 

*'  How  can  I  help  it,  Alfred  ?"  asked  weeping  Lilias, 
without  raising  her  head,  "  Mr.  Westborn  must  have 
a  dreadful  opinion  of  me,  or  he  never — " 

"  Mr.  Westborn  is  a  fool !  the  meanest  man — " 

"Alfred!" 

"  You  do  n't  know  him.  Miss  Fane,  or  you  would 
say  so  too.  But  don't  cry  any  more — don't — come 
over  and  see  Mary — you  have  true  friends,  Miss 
Fane — you — they — "  and  here  Alfred  stopped  short ; 
for,  although  particularly  anxious  to  console  Miss 
Fane,  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  most  painful 
embarrassment.  The  gentle,  indeed  touching  tone  of 
voice  was  not  lost  on  poor  Lilias;  although  there 
seemed  to  be  some  reason  why  she  should  not  listen 
to  it ;  for  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  more  calm- 
ness than  she  could  have  been  expected  to  command, 
replied,  '*  You  are  very  kind,  Alfred,  and  I  thank 
you,  but — " 

"I  understand  you,  Miss  Fane,"  interrupted  the 
youth  somewhat  proudly,  **  kindness  should  not  be 
too  obtrusive." 

"  No,  Alfred,  you  mistake  me.  I  prize  the  sympa- 
thy of  my  friends  but  too  highly ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  all  my  pupils,  if  no  others,  are  of  the 
number." 

"Yes  they  all  are — yet — Miss — Miss  Fane — ," 
and  Alfred  stammered  on,  more  embarrassed  than 
ever. 

"  I  can  assure  them  that  their  kindness  will  be  re- 
membered most  gratefully,  and  their  friendship  warm- 
ly returned,"  added  Miss  Fane,  with  a  gentle  dignity 
which  prevented  familiarity,  while  it  soothed. 

Alfred  Mason  stood  for  u  few  moments  irresolute, 
and  Lilias  resumed.  "  To  you  in  particular,  Alfred, 
am  I  deeply  indebted.  You  have  defended  me  in  my 
absence,  assisted  me  in  school  both  by  your  example 
and  c<»unsel ;  and  have  performed  the  thousand  little 
services  which  have  contributed  thus  far  to  make  my 
time  here  among  strangers  pass  so  agreeably.  I  shall 
never  forget  you,  kind,  generous  friend  that  you  are ! 
And  Mary  too — my  own  brother  and  sister  could  not 
have  watched  more  carefully  over  my  comfort  and 
happiness.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  of  this,  but  not 
now.  To-night  I  have  subjects  of  thought  less  plea- 
sant, and  must  be  alone." 

"  I  should  n't  like  to  trouble  you.  Miss  Fane,  but  I 
came  to  tell  you  there  is  to  be«a  school-meeting  to- 
night. Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man !  in  influence  I 
mean,  for  I  know  that  I  have  a  man's  soul,  a — " 

"  What  is  the  school-meeting  for,  Alfred?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fielding — cross  old  bachelor! — but  I 
won't  tell  you  any  thing  about  it — it's  too  provoking !" 

"  I  should  n't  expect  any  good  from  Mr.  Fielding," 
said  Lilias,  with  an  unusual  degree  (^  acrimony. 
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Why  so  exceedingly  indignant  at  him,  when,  if  he 
Lad  not  sympathized,  he  surely  had  done  thee  no  in- 
jury»  gentle  Lilias. 

*^  He  !  no  danger  of  his  doing  good  anywhere — 
though  he  says  he  '  pities  the  young  lady' — pities !  But 
who  do  you  think  he  wants  to  get  in  your*place  ?" 

Lilias  stood  aghast,  for  in  all  her  troubles  the  thought 
of  losing  her  situation  had  not  occurred  to  her ;  and 
now  they  had  actually  planned  her  removal,  and 
were  about  appointing  a  successor.  "  Who,  Alfred  ?" 
she  gasped  tremblingly. 

'*  Would  you  believe  it,  Miss  Fane — that  ugly,  cross, 
vinegar-faced  Miss  Dlgby — it  is  too  bad !  At  any  rate 
they  will  rue  the  day  they  get  her  here.  What  is  the 
matter,  Miss  Fane  ?  you  are  as  pale  as  death." 

"  Nothing — go  now,  Alfred — you  shall  tell  me  more 
to-morrow." 

Well  might  young  Lilias  Fane  turn  pale,  poor 
child !  at  this  intelligence ;  for  at  that  very  moment 
see  held  her  mother's  last  letter  in  her  bosom ;  and  in 
that  letter  haA  the  fond  hoping  mother  rejoiced  over 
the  bright  prospects  of  her  darling,  called  her  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  family,  and  hoped  that  through 
her  efforts  comfort  might  again  be  restored  to  their 
little  home.    And  now  to  be  obliged  to  return  in  dis- 
grace, disappoint  the  expectations  of  that  doling  pa- 
rent, and  become  a  burden  where  she  should  be  a 
helper,  was  too  much — more  than  she  could  bear. 
Alfred  obeyed  her,  and  retired  in  sorrowful  silence, 
and  poor  Lilias,  pressing  one  small  hand  upon  her 
aching  head,  paced  the  floor  in  a  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  she  had  never  felt  before.    We  may  be  angels 
while  love  makes  an  Eden  for  us,  but  when  we  go  out 
among  the  thorns,  we  find  another  spirit  rising  up, 
and  learn,  alas!  that  we  are  not  yet  all  meekness  and 
purity.    The  disheartening  lesson  was  embittering 
still  more  the  spirit  of  Lilias,  as  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  deserted  room.    But  why  should  Mr.  Field- 
ing be  so  unkind  ?  how  had  she  offended  him  ?  These 
questions  puzzled  her  most  painfully ;  and  then,  heav- 
ily and  hopelessly  came  thoughts  of  the  future.  What 
should  she  do  ?     She  was  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
good-natured  Mary  Mason ;   but  such  a  friend  was 
scarce  sufficient  for  the  exigency.    There  was  no  one 
to  advise  her,  no  one  who,  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  say  what  was  for  the 
best ;  no  one  even  who  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
her  feelings.    And  she  longed  to  pour  out  all  her 
troubles  in  some  friendly  bosom.    Once  the  thought 
of  Alfred  Mason  crossed  her  mind,  but  she  only  mut- 
tered, blushing  even  there,  "kind, silly  boy!"  and 
again  recurred  to  the  one  grand  question — what  should 
she  do  ?    In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  a  footstep 
sounded  on  the  threshold,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
wonder  who  veas  there,  Mr.  Fielding  stood  before 
her.    The  surprise  seemed  mutual ;  but  Lilias;  pro- 
bably from  her  sense  of  injury,  was  the  flrst  to  recover 
her  presence  of  mind.    She  crushed  a  whole  shower 
of  bright  crystals  that  were  in  the  act  of  descending, 
elevated  her  head,  and  with  a  slight  courtesy  was 
proceeding  to  adjust  her  cloak,  when  Mr.  Fielding 
approached  her. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Fane,  for  this  intrusion;  I  did 


not  expect  to  find  you  here,  but  since  I  have,  perhaps 
you  will  favor  me  with  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,  in  a  proper  place,"  said  Lilias, 
keeping  down  her  anger  with  a  strong  eflTort  "  I  pre- 
sume Deacon  Martin  will  be  happy  to  see  you  ?" 

"  It  is  you  that  I  wish  to  see.  Miss  Fane,  and  for 
that  I  shall  have  no  good  opportunity  at  Deacon  Mar- 
tin's." 

"  Your  communication  must  be  of  consequence," 
said  Lilias,  endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  careless- 
ness. 

"  You  are  right — it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you, 
and  so  of  course  to  your  friends." 

"  Among  which  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  reckon  Mr.  Fielding,"  said  Lilias,  pro- 
voked beyond  endurance  by  this  seeming  duplicity. 
The  bachelor  was  evidently  the  most  imperturbable 
of  mortals.  The  little  maiden's  eye  flashed  and  her 
cheeks  were  crimson  with  indignation,  but  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved;  he  neither  looked  confused 
nor  angry,  but  in  his  usual  tone  repHed,  "  I  will  not 
contend  with  you  upon  that  point,  Miss  Fane,  for 
mere  professions  are  empty  things.  However,  it  is 
my  wish  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  by  you  now." 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  your 
friendship  in  the  school  meeting  this  evening,"  said 
Lilias  with  a  curling  lip,  "  and,  if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed, it  is  your  intention  to  do  so." 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Fielding  was  not  yet  demolish- 
ed, but  with  increasing  safig  froxd  he  replied,  "  If 
you  had  received  less  information  from  injudicious 
persons  it  might  have  been  better  for  you,  and  most 
assuredly  would  have  saved  you  much  unhappiness." 

The  little  lady  trotted  her  foot  in  vexation,  for  she 
knew  his  remark  to  be  true;  meantime,  muttering 
something  about  even  injudicious  friends  being  pre- 
ferable to  the  most  punctilious  enemies. 

"  There  I  beg  leave  to  dissent,"  said  Mr.  Fielding, 
with  perfect  coolness ;  "  honorable  enemies — " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Lilias,  losing  all  pa- 
tience, "  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  discussion  to-night, 
and  you — it  is  almost  time  for  the  school-meeting." 

"  The  school-meeting  has  been  deferred." 

"  Deferred  I"  Miss  Fane's  young  face  brightened, 
like  the  sky  with  an  April  sun-flash,  for  what  might 
not  a  little  more  time  do  for  her  ?  and  she  extended 
her  hand  involuntarily,  while  a  "  forgive  me,"  hover- 
ed on  her  smile- wreathe^  lips. 

"  I(  will  not  take  place  till  next  week ;  and  in  the 
meantime,"  continued  Mr.  Fielding,  hesitatingly,  "it 
would — if  I  might — if  you  would  but  have  confidence 
in  my  motives.  Miss  Fane,  I  would  venture  a  piece 
of  advice." 

"  To  which  I  am  bound  to  listen,"  said  Lilias,  gayly, 
and  turning  upon  the  adviser  a  face  radiant  with  hap- 
piness, for  the  week's  respite  had  quite  restored  her 
fallen  spirits. 

"Bound!" 

"From  choice,  I  mean,"  said  Lilias,  with  a  smile, 
which  made  the  bachelor  quite  forget  that  she  had 
been  angry. 

"  Then  I  will  talk  freely  as  to  a  friend— a  sister," 
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and  Mr.  Fielding  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  htmried  his 
words,  as  thoogfa  the  ice  might  be  beginning  to  thaw. 
"  Your  position  must  be  a  very  painful  one.  You 
have,  I  know,  gained  all  hearts,  but  the  judgments  of 
many  are  against  you,  and  the  prejudices  of  more. 
You  have  many  professed  friends,  and  they  do  indeed 
feel  kindly  toward  3rou ;  but  each  has  some  petty  in- 
terest to  serve,  some  feeling  of  rivalry  to  gratify,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  them  in  whom  you  can  place 
implicit  confidence." 

"  I  know  it !  I  have  felt  it  all,  only  too  deeply,  too 
bitterly !  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  if  my  mother  could 
be  here !''  and,  overcome  by  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  Lilias  burst  into  tears. 

"  Then  go  to  her.  Miss  Fane — go  to-morrow — her 
d  isinterestedness  you  cannot  doubt.'* 

"  Nor  is  there  room  for  doubt  in  the  case  of  another 
individual,"  retorted  Lilias,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness. 
"  You  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  dealing  openly,  Mr. 
Fielding." 

"  You  distrust  me  without  cause,  Miss  Fane,"  said 
the  bachelor,  Varmly ;  "  it  is  to  save  you  pain  that  I 
recommend  this  course ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing you  to  withdraw  that  I  persuaded  them  to  defer 
the  meeting.  "We  have  coarse  natures  here,  and  y<ni 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  Allow  me  to 
advise  you,  and  do  not  enter  your  school  again." 

Poor  Lilias  Fane !  the  net  was  about  her,  and  flut- 
ter as  she  would,  she  could  not  get  free.  "  Then  they 
intend  to  dismiss  me  ?"  she  asked  despondingly. 

"  If  you  give  them  the  opportunity,  I  fear  they 
will." 

*'  What  have  I  done,  Mr.  Fielding,  to  deserve  this?" 

"  Every  thing  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy;  but  a 
district  school  is  not  the  place  for  one  like  you.  A 
school-teacher  must  not  be  too  sensitive — she  must 
know  how  to  endure,  to  return  bufletings." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  school-teacher  to  be  bad  or  heartless.  I  know  what 
unfits  me  for  the  place — I  have  too  little  character — 
too  little  self-dependence — but  I  should  improve — I 
am  sure  I  should.  I  cannot  leave  my  school  until  I 
ant  obliged  to  leave  it,  as  perhaps  even  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  would  have  undertaken 
it  only  from  necessity.  Even  a  week  is  of  impor- 
tance to  me." 

*'  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  inquire  your  motive, 
Miss  Fane,  but  I  have  felt  assured  that  it  was  no  un- 
worthy one,  and  your  partial  failure  is  attended  with 
no  disgrace.  Indeed,"  and  there  was  so  much  sin- 
cerity in  Mr.  Fielding's  words,  that  he  did  not  think 
how  warmly  he  was  praising,  "  I  have  watched  your 
patience,  your  industry,  your  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness, with  admiration ;  and  it  is  to  the  very  qualities 
most  admirable,  that  your  want  of  success  may  be 
traced." 

'*  And  so  I  must  ^o\''^  exclaimed  Lilias,  with  a  fresh 
gush  of  feeling.  "My  poor,  poor  mother!  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fielding— bm  you  must  be  my  friend,  and  I  will 
do  as  you  bid  me,  for  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  to 
say  just  what  I  ought  to  do." 

The  bachelor  was  almost  as  much  agitated  as  poor 
Lilias  Fane.    Fresh  interest  seemed  to  be  gathering 


around  the  little  school-mistress,  and  yet  he  had  too 
much  delicacy  to  press  inquiries,  which  at  any  other 
time  would  seem  impertinent.  There  was,  however, 
a  better  understanding  between  the  school-committee- 
man  and  the  lady-teacher;  and  so  another  half  hour 
was  passed  in  conversation  without  a  single  angry 
word,  after  which  the  two  emei^ed  from  the  school- 
house  together,  and  taking  a  seat  in  the  sleigh,  pro- 
ceeded toward  Deacon  Martin's. 

That  night  bright  young  Lilias  Fane,  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  went  to  her  pillow  with  an  aching 
heart,  though  caused  by  a  seeming  trifle  in  compari- 
son with  her  other  sources  of  sorrow.  Nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  made  beggars  by  the  death  of  a  hus- 
band and  father,  who  was  an  object  of  almost  idolatry 
to  a  loving,  helpless  group ;  visited  by  disappointment, 
neglect  and  sickness,  the  little  family  had  struggled 
on  and  been  happy.  They  had  stemmed  the  torrent 
together.  But  Mrs.  Fane's  exertions  were  wasting 
life.  Lilias  was  the  eldest  child  and  her  only  depend- 
ence. What  could  the  delicate,  fragile  young  g^l 
do  to  be  useful  ?  Plain  sewing  yielded  but  slight  re- 
compense to  finpers  too  little  accustomed  to  its  mys- 
teries, and,  in  the  retirement  which  Mrs.  Fane  had 
chosen,  ornamental  needle-work  found  no  market. 
True,  Lilias  knew  something  of  drawing  and  music ; 
but  she  had  never  thought  of  either  as  a  profession, 
and  she  felt  conscious  that  her  knowledge  of  both  was 
too  superficial  to  turn  to  account.  Little  did  Mrs. 
Fane  or  Lilias  know  of  a  district  school,  particularly 
in  the  winter,  but  they  knew  that  teaching  was  con- 
sidered a  respectable  employment;  so  the  trial  was 
made,  and  bitter  to  Lilias  was  the  result. 

The  next  morning  the  children  asf^cmbled  at  the 
school  house  as  usual,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the  sad  intelligence  that  Miss  Fane  had  been  called 
suddenly  home;  which  information  caused  quite  a 
sensation  throughout  the  district.  Alfred  Mason  kick- 
ed over  the  breakfast  table  when  he  heard  the  news, 
declared  that  it  was  Mr.  Fielding's  work,  and  he 
ought  to  be  hanged,  and  chopped  wood  furiously  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Some  people  thought  it  quite  strange  that  Miss 
Fane  did  not  go  home  in  the  stage-coach,  as  she  came, 
and  there  was  some  little  gossiping  on  the  subject ; 
but  Mrs.  Martin  said  Mr.  Fielding  had  convinced  her 
that  his  sleigh,  with  the  bufialo  robes,  was  much  more 
comfortable,  and  warm,  and  safe,  and  had  talked  so 
much  of  the  inconveniencies  of  stage-coach  traveling, 
that  the  good  dame  declared  she  should  '*  be  afear^ 
of  the  ugly  things  all  the  days  of  her  life." 

In  the  meantime  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  pur- 
suing their  way  very  sociably,  if  not  very  happily ; 
and  Lilias  found,  to  her  infinite  astonishment,  that 
Mr.  Fielding,  when  he  threw  off  the  school-commit- 
tee-man, and  had  no  unpleasant  point  to  gain,  (such 
as  telling  a  lady  she  is  mistaken  in  her  vocation,) 
could  be  vastly  agreeable.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
draw  a  picture  of  her  successor,  the  vinegar-faced 
Miss  Digby,  at  which  Lilias  laughed  so  heartily  that 
she  could  not  help  wondering  the  next  moment  what 
had  become  of  her  sadness.  Looking  for  sadness,  or 
any  other  unwelcome  visitor,  (vide  the  old  adage,)  is 
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the  very  way  to  bring  it  to  your  presence ;  and  so  Mr. 
Fielding  felt  himself  called  upon  to  play  the  agreeable 
to  an  unusual  extent;  and  Lilias  wondered  how  she 
oould  be  so  happy,  until  she  was  obliged  to  explain 
the  cause  (^  her  misery,  just  for  the  sake  of  refresh- 
ing her  memory.  And  then  Mr.  Fielding  was  sad 
too— oh,  »o  sad  1  And  then  he  said  something  in  a 
▼ery  low  tone — doubtless  to  let  her  know  how  much 
he  pitied  her ;  but  it  mint  have  been  awkwardly  done, 
for  Lilias  blushed  a  great  deal  more  than  when  she 
was  angry  with  him.  Mr.  Fielding  blushed  too,  and 
both  looked  as  though  they  were  quite  ready  to  quar- 
rel  again.  What  a  lucky  circumstance  that  they  did 
BOt  arrive  at  this  crisis  before,  for  now  Lilias  ex- 
datm^,  joyously, "  Oh,  we  are  home '."  and  the  sleigh 
drew  up  before  Mrs.  Fane's  door. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Ftoe 
felt  more  gladness  or  surprise  at  sight  of  Lilias;  and 
the  little  ones  gathered  around  hery  *'  all  clamorous" 
not  **  for  bread,"  but  kisses. 

Mr.  Fielding  glanced  from  the  noisy,  happy  group, 
to  the  pale,  thin  face  of  the  mother,  and  then  around 
apoathe  scanty  furniture;  and  callous  old  bachelor 
as  he  was,  he  felt  as  though  his  heart  was  swelling  in 


his  throat,  and  the  moisture  in  his  eye  made  him 
ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr.  Fielding  did  not  return  home  that  day,  for  his 
horse  had  lost  a  shoe,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  replaced ;  and  the  next  day  there  came  a  snow- 
storm, which  only  a  madman  would  brave;  then  the 
third  day  I  do  not  quite  know  what  detained  him,  but 
it  must  have  been  something  o(  importance,  as  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  exchange  the  comforts 
of  home  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  village  hotel 
without  sufficient  reason.  On  the  fourth  day,  how- 
ever, toward  night,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  under- 
take his  homeward  journey,  but  before  this  he  was 
closeted  a  long  time  with  the  again  radiant  Lilias, 
and  aAerward  with  her  mother;  and  he  finally  quitted 
them,  with  a  face  so  brimming  over  with  happi- 
ness, as  to  ^Yiow^ferhaps — how  glad  he  was  to  get 
away  I 

Early  the  ensuing  spring  the  cottage  down  by  the 
Maple  Grove  had  a  new  mistress,  and  another  close 
by,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  tastefully)  for  a  pale 
sweet  widow  and  her  bright-eyed  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  Alfred  Mason  declares  a  vast  deal  prettier 
than  her  sister  Lilias. 


TO    THE    PAST. 


BT  JAMIS  VqMV^  LOWSLL. 


WoxBBouB  and  awftil  are  thy  silent  halls, 

O,  kingdom  of  the  past ! 
Tliere  lie  the  bygone  ages  in  their  palls. 

Guarded  by  shadows  vast. 

There  all  is  hushed  and  braithless, 
Save  when  some  image  of  old  error  falls, 

Earth  worshiped  once  as  deathless. 

There  sits  drear  Egypt,  'mid  beleagnering  sands. 

Half  woman  and  half  beast. 
The  bomt-ont  torch  within  her  mooldering  hands 

That  once  lit  all  the  East ; 

A  dotard  bleared  and  hoary, 
There  Aaser  crouches  o'er  the  blackened  brands 

Of  Asia's  long-quenched  glory. 

sun  as  a  city  buried  'neath  the  sea 
Thy  courts  and  temples  stand ; 

Idle,  as  forms  on  wind- waved  tapestry 
Of  sainu  and  heroes  grand, 
Thy  phantasms  grope  and  shiver, 

Or  watch  the  loose  shores  crumbling  silently 
Into  Time's  gnawing  river. 

ntanie  shapes  with  faces  blank  and  dun. 

Of  their  old  godhead  born, 
Gaae  on  the  embers  of  the  sunken  sun. 

Which  they  misdeem  for  room ; 

And  yet  the  eternal  sorrow 
In  their  unmonarched  eyes  says  day  is  done 

Without  the  hope  of  morrow. 

O,  realm  of  silence  and  of  swart  eclipse, 
The  shapes  tha^  haunt  thy  gloom 

Make  signs  to  as,  and  move  their  withered  I^h 
Aeross  the  golf  of  doom  i 


Yet  all  their  sound  and  motion 
Bring  no  nvn-e  freight  to  us  than  wraitfas  of  ships 
On  the  mirage's  ocean. 

And  if  sometimes  a  moaning  wandereth 

From  out  thy  desolate  halls, 
If  some  grim  shadow  of  thy  living  death 

Across  cor  sunshine  falls 

And  scares  the  world  to  error. 
The  eternal  life  sends  forth  melodioM  breath 

To  chase  the  misty  terror. 

Thy  mighty  clamors,  wars,  and  world-noised  deeds 

Are  silent  now  in  dust, 
G<Mie  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling  reeds 

Beneath  some  sudden  gust ; 

Thy  forms  and  creeds  have  vanished, 
Tossed  out  to  wither  like  tuisightly  weeds 

From  the  world's  garden  banished. 

Whatever  of  true  life  there  was  in  thee 

Leaps  in  our  age's  veins ; 
Wield  still  thy  bent  and  wrinkled  eapery, 

And  shake  thine  idle  chains;— 

To  thee  thy  droes  is  clinging,  • 

For  US  thy  martyrs  die,  thy  prophets  see, 

Thy  poeU  still  are  singing. 

Here,  'mid  the  bleak  waves  of  oor  strife  and  care, 

Float  the  green  Fortnnate  Isles 
Where  all  thy  hero-q^uiis  dwell,  and  share 

Our  martyrdoms  and  toils ; 

The  present  moves  attended 
With  all  of  brave  and  excellent  and  Cair 

That  made  ths  old  time  spleadid. 


FIELD    SPORTS    AND    PASTIMES. 


NO.    IV.— THE    DEER   HUNT. 


BT  nULNK  FOKISTES. 


The  atttnmnal  morning;  was  yet  dark  aa  midnight,  when 
IkAph  Pierson,  arising  from  his  bear-aldn,  awake  Harry, 
who  ere  long  had  the  whole  house  afoot  and  stirring.  The 
kitchen  clock  was  striking  four  when  the  party  assembled 
in  the  little  parlor  where  they  had  sapped  but  a  few  hours 
before,  yet  so  smartly  had  Timothy  bestirred  himself  that 
not  only  had  all  relics  of  the  supper  been  removed,  but  a 
hearty  extemporaneous  breakfast  had  replaced  it  on  the 
large  round  table. 

There  was  the  Yorkshire  ham,  which  had  not  suffered 
■0  deeply  by  the  last  night's  onslaught  but  that  enough  re- 
mained to  furnish  forth  sundry  meals  even  for  huntsmen; 
there  was  the  huge  brown  loaf ;  the  dish  of  golden  butter ; 
the  wooden  bowl  full  to  the  brim  with  new  laid  eg^ 
wrapped  in  a  steaming  napkin ;  and  last,  not  least,  two 
mighty  tankards  smoking  with  a  judicious  compound  of 
Guiness's  double  stout,  brown  sugar,  spice,  and  toast ;  for 
to  no  womanish  delicacies  of  tea  or  coffee  did  the  stout 
hunters  seriously  incline. 

As  thejT  entered  the  room  the  old  hunter,  who  was  busily 
employed  drying  a  pound  of  rifle  powder  on  a  pevnxsr 
plate  heated  in  the  wood  embers,  raised  his  eyes  from  his 
occupation  and  kept  them  riveted  on  the  figure  of  Harry 
Archer,  for  a  far  k>nger  period  than  it  w»«  his  wont  to  be- 
stow his  attention  on  any  thing  of  mortal  mould. 

AAer  gazing  at  him  for  some  moments  thus,  he  nodded 
his  head  approvingly,  as  who  should  say  not  such  a  bad 
turn  out  after  all,  and  then  rraumed  his  somewhat  perilous 
occupation  of  stirring  the  powder  in  the  plate  with  the 
point  of  his  long  wood-knife,  as  he  held  it  an  inch  or  two 
only  above  a  glowing  bed  of  hickory  embers.  But  neither 
on  Frank  Forester,  nor  on  old  Tom  Draw,  did  he  vouch- 
safe to  be9(ow  one  second's  observation. 

And  in  truth  Harry  in  his  hunting-dress  was  an  object 
worthy  of  some  consideration,  so  perfect  was  every  part 
of  its  equipment,  both  in  iu  fashion  and  its  adaptation  to 
its  peoulinr  use. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  exactly  like  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish whipper-in  or  huntranan,  with  the  exception  only  that 
it  had  a  projecting  rim  behind,  to  riielter  the  back  of  his 
neck  from  rain  or  the  dew-drops  which  might  fall  fVom 
the  branches,  and  that  in  lien  of  being  black  it  was  of 
deep  umber  brown,  to  ocnrespond  with  the  colors  of  the 
■ear  aummnal  leaves. 

The  black  silk  handkerchief  knotted  about  his  sinewy 
neck  displayed  not  an  inch  of  white  linen  above  it,  and 
was  itself  partially  concealed  by  a  buckskin  himting-shirt, 
exquisitely  wrought  by  the  hand  of  some  Indian  maiden, 
deep  in  the  forests  of  the  West.  Prepared  with  a  skill 
peculiar  to  these  wild  tribes,  this  garment  combined  the 
suppleness,  the  warmth  and  durability  of  leather  with  the 
high  finish  and  rich  color  of  the  best  broadcloth.  That 
color  was  a  nameless  hue  between  brown  and  purple,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  the  tints  of  the  copper-beech,  or  rather 
to  something  between  that  and  the  cinnabar  brown  of  the 
buckeye  or  horseHshestnut.  It  was  fkitiged  handsomely,  and 


embroidered  in  many  places  with  black  porcupine  quills; 
and  was  girt  about  his  waist  by  a  black  leathern  girdle, 
with  a  buckle  of  blue  steel,  supporting  a  pouch  of  martin- 
skin,  and  a  hunting-knife  with  a  buckhom  hilt  and  guard, 
and  a  blade,  of  a  foot  in  length,  of  the  best  Sheffield  steel. 
He  wore  no  tomahawk ;  but  his  powder-flask,  made  of  a 
fine  buffalo  horn  mounted  with  dark  blue  steel,  was  slung 
across  his  left  shoulder  by  a  plaited  whip-thong  of  black 
leather. 

His  nether  man  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  Pike  ft  Elphick'a 
elaborate  buckskins,  which  had  bestridden  the  pig-skin 
many  a  day  in  Leicestemhire,  and  soared  in  flying  l»ap 
over  the  bank-full  Whissendine.  Not  now,  however,  were 
they  resplendent,  as  of  old,  in  the  glory  of  white  pipe-clay, 
but  wore  a  more  harmonious,  if  less  striking,  hue  of  dull 
olive  green,  as  did  the  leggins,  of  the  same  material,  which 
reached  to  his  knee  and  covered  the  fastenings  of  his  finely 
wrought  Indian  mocassins. 

Tvro  things  only  remain  to  be  noticed  of  all  his  accoutre- 
ments, that  in  the  buckskin  garter  which  secured  the  buskin 
of  his  right  leg  he  had  a  short  strong  two-edged  dirk,  the 
I  knee-knife  of  the  Highlander ;  and  that  he  bore  a  superb 
double-barreled  ounce-ball  rifle,  by  Purdy,  that  prince  of 
makers,  warranted  at  a  hundred  yards,  when  held  in  a 
steady  hand,  to  put  both  balls  through  the  same  bulls-eye, 
a  feat  many  a  time  and  oft  performed  by  its  present  owner. 

In  spite  of  its  weight,  which  was  nearly  twenty  pounds, 
it  was  both  a  manageable  and  handy  weapon ;  for  not  be- 
ing'very  long,  and  the  metal  being  heaviest  at  the  breech, 
it  was  so  admirably  balanced  in  the  hand,  as  to  fatigue  the 
arm  far  less,  whether  at  a  trail  or  a  present,  than  the  much 
less  ponderous  but  far  longer  rifle  of  the  Dutch  hunter. 

The  barrels  were  browned  to  a  nicety,  and  all  the  mount- 
ings tempered  in  wood  ashes  to  so  deep  a  blue,  that,  like 
all  the  rest  of  Harry's  dress,  there  was  no  fear  of  a  stray 
sunbeam  glinting  from  any  brilliant  point,  and  so  betraying 
his  approach  to  the  fearful  quarry. 

Tom  Draw  wore  as  usual  his  dark  homespun  suit,  with 
heavy  boots,  and  a  dark  gray  felt  hat,  which  garb,  if  it 
possessed  no  beauty,  had  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
was  inconspicuous  and  quiet.  His  buck-shot  cartridges — 
for  he  eschewed  the  rifle— and  copper  flask  were  buried  in 
the  vast  pockets  of  his  voluminous  unmentionables,  and 
from  a  slit  in  the  side  of  these,  like  that  in  which  a  carpen- 
ter carries  his  wooden  rule,  peered  the  stout  haft  of  a 
gigantic  butcher-knife.  His  other  weapon  was  the  huge 
ten-pound  double-barreled  shot-gun,  of  twelve  gauge,  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  exterminate  all  genera  of  game, 
from  the  minute  sand>piper  to  the  huge  brown  bear. 

Frank  had  as  usual  been  exceedingly  elaborate,  but,  as 
usual  also,  somewhat  unfortunate  in  his  attire ;  for  in- 
cUning  somewhat  at  all  times  to  the  kiddy  in  the  style  of 
his  dress,  he  had  unluckily  leaned  to  it  at  the  very  time  of 
all  others  when  it  is  least  admissible,  and  had  mounted  a 
hunting-shirt  and  cap,  the  latter  adorned  with  a  waving 
bncktail,  of  the  brightest  pea-green  plush,  with  fringes  of 
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the  aame  color.  His  buckakin  breeches  were  of  as  fair  a 
white  aB  he  would  have  donned  to  meet  the  Quom  at  Bil- 
leedon  Coplow;  and  hiB  leg*  were  encased  in  stoat  russet 
gaiters  and  his  feet  shod  in  stout  ankle-shoes.  His  knife 
was  silver  hilted,  his  rifle,  which  was  of  much  smaller 
calibre  and  lighter  fashion  than  his  friend's,  and  his 
powder-horn  were  silver-mounted,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance, in  short,  much  fitter  for  a  fancy  ball  than  for  a  still 
hunt  in  the  forest. 

Archer  knew  all  this,  it  is  true,  quite  as  well  as  the 
hunter,  and  felt  its  absurdity  quite  as  keenly;  yet,  though 
with  Forester  he  had  been  for  years  on  terms  of  more  than 
brothers- intimacy,  he  had  given  him  no  hint  on  the  subject, 
and  as  they  sat  down  to  the  sociable  breakfast,  suspecting 
that  the  hunter  might  allude  to  it,  he  suffered  his  eye  to  run 
over  Forester's  gay  dress,  when  he  knew  that  Dolph  was 
observing  him,  and  then  catching  the  eye  of  the  latter  ad- 
drosed  to  him  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  head, 
which  the  old  hunter  understood  as  well  as  if  a  volume 
hod  been  spoken,  although  he  could  not  conceive  the  rea- 
son of  it. 

The  fact  was  simply  this,  that  Harry  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  friend's  character  that  he  did  not  doubt 
for  one  moment,  tliat,  if  Frank  should  be  advised  to  don  a 
graver  garb,  his  pride  of  woodcraft  would  take  alarm,  and 
he  would  swear  that  deer  were  attraeted  by  gay  colors,  and 
would  p«^st  in  wearing  them  as  cf«  rigtur;  whereas,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  would  probably  discover  his  error  in  one 
day's  hunting,  and  learn  by  his  own  experience  that  which 
he  would  refuse  surely,  if  urged  by  another. 

All  this,  at  an  aAer  period,  Harry  explained  duly  to  the 
old  hunter,  who  merely  shook  his  bead  without  reply,  and 
marveled  to  his  heart's  content ;  but  at  the  moment,  be- 
yond the  glance  and  slight  gesture  no  sign  or  word  was 
interchanged  between  them. 

The  ham  and  eggs  were  speedily  despatched,  and  the 
tankards  drained  to  the  lees,  by  all  but  old  Pierson,  who 
quietly  addressed  himself  to  a  bowl  of  milk,  produced  by 
mine  host  at  Dolph's  special  desire.  This  done,  some 
sandwiches  were  prepared,  the  dram-botilcs  were  filled, 
the  rifles  and  shot-guns  loaded  and  capped,  the  contents  of 
powder-flasks  and  pouches  investigated,  and  then  all  was 
pronounced  to  be  ready  for  a  start;  and  that  before  they 
had  been  half  an  hour  out  of  their  beds,  and  while  the 
stars  were  yet  shining  brightly  in  the  ccerulean  sky,  and 
ere  one  flush  of  dawn  had  appeared  in  the  farthest  east. 

"  Tim,''  said  his  master,  "  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to 
go  Mrith  us  to-day,  and  it  A^ill  make  too  many.  So  look 
well  to  the  nags,  will  you  ?  And  see  if  you  cnnnut  get  us 
something  eatable  for  dinner.  Did  you  not  say,  Dolph, 
that  you  had  some  venison  ?" 

"  I  telled  my  boy  to  bring  H  down  the  first  thing.  He  '11 
be  here  afure  it 's  light.  Yes.  It 's  a  prime  saddle,  two 
inches  fat  all  over  't." 

"  Divide  it  into  haunches,  Timothy ;  roast  it  yourself; 
You  know  how,  covered  with  puff*  paste.'* 

"  Aye  I  I  ken  brawly.  But  what  o'clock  mun  I  have  I' 
haunch  ready.    It  winna  do  to  keep 't  i»-aiting  laike." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  will  not.  What  time  shall  we  be  back, 
Polph  ?" 

"  Not  afore  seven,  if  then ;  there 's  no  saying." 

"  At  eight  then  we  will  dine ;  make  some  soup  if  you 
can  get  either  beef  or  muiion.  And,  hark  yon,  I  dare  say 
3roa  can  catch  some  yellow  bass  or  pickerel,  there  are  both 
in  the  pond  t}ier&— you  can  take  my  tackle.  If  you  cannot, 
see  and  buy  some  eels,  and  let  us  have  a  matelou.  With 
the  soup  and  the  haunch  that  will  do ;  have  the  champagne 
/rappi  kvnight.    And  now  go  and  let  Smoker  loose." 

"  What 's  Smoker  ?"  asked  the  hunter. 

"  The  best  deer-hound  American  eyee  ever  looked  npon. 
4* 


Fresh  from  the  Highlands  a  present  from  Mr.  Scrope,  by 
the  way— almost  as  great  a  deer-stalker  as  yourself,  Dolph." 

"You  arn't  a  goin'  to  take  no  hound  along,  Mr. 
Archer  ?"  asked  Dolph,  somewhat  imeasily. 

"  Not  if  you  say  '  no.'  But  If  we  wound  a  bock  he  '12 
pin  him  certainly  before  he  has  gone  a  mile." 

"  I  dar  say.  But  his  yell  will  lose  us  ten  for  one  he 
cotches ;  beside,  the  Dutchmen  hereaway  will  shoot  him, 
sartain.  They  're  death  on  all  hounds,  and  wont  have  bo 
hnntui'  here  no  how,  'less  it 's  still  huntin'." 

"  Smoker  never  hunted  except  still  in  his  life.  If  you 
catch  him  speaking  once  to  the  hottest  scent  I  '11  give  the 
Dutchmen  leave  to  shoot  him.  If  they  shoot  him  without 
leave.  Brown  Bess  here,"  and  he  lapped  the  breech  of  his 
ponderous  rifle  as  he  said  the  words,  "  will  take  part  in  the 
conversation ;  and  when  she  barks  she  is  apt  to  bite,  you 
know." 

"  I  know.  But  that  would  n't  bring  the  dog  back  nuther. 
Hows'ever  if  he  runs  mute,  and  fights  mute,  they  wont 
harm  him,  nor  cam't  nuther.    What  breed  is  he  ?" 

"  He  will  run  mute,  fight  mute,  and  die  mute,  I  '11  war- 
rant him ;  though  I  hope  not  the  last  yet  awhile." 

"  Well,  what  you  says  you  says,  and  what  you  says  you 
knows.  So  I'm  agreeable.  But  you  havn't  telled  me 
what  breed  he  is." 

*'  You  shall  see ;  you  shall  see.  Here,  Smoker,  Smoker," 
and  at  the  word,  the  door,  which  had  been  left  ajar,  flew 
violently  open,  and  a  noble  Scottish  wire-haired  deer  grey- 
hound came  bounding  into  the  room,  and  at  a  gesture  from 
its  master  reared  up  erect,  laying  ite  shaggy  paws  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  gazing  into  his  eyes  face  to  face. 

"By  thunder:  he's  a  beauty,"  cried  the  impassive 
hunter,  for  once  moved  by  surprise  and  admiration  out  of 
his  wonted  quietude.  "He  could  a'most  pull  down  a  ox 
single  handed." 

"  He  has  done  that  same !  and  no  deer  can  stand  before 
him  one  half  mile  in  the  open." 

"  I  dar'  be  sworn  on 't.  Great  Jehu  I  what  a  leg !— my 
old  arm 's  a  fool  to  it.    And  for  hU  chest,  he  outmeasures 

are-a  man  here." 

"Not  forgetung  Tom  Draw,"  said  Harry,  laughing, 
«  who  only  measures  sixty-two  inches  round  his  chest, 
while  Smoker  is  just  sixty-seven. 

"  I  niver  see  sich  another." 

"  Nor  I ;  and  I  have  seen  some  scores  of  them.  I  might 
almost  say  hundreds.  No,  indeed.  Smoker  is  a  non-such, 
and  he 's  as  good  as  he  '»  handsome.    Well,  shall  we  take 

him?" 

'T  would  be  sin  to  have  him  hurt,  I  swon.  And  sartin 
as  death  i(  he  hollers  on  a  trail,  some  of  them  Dutch 
fellows  will  make  him  smell  h—  I" 

"  They  may  if  he  hollers." 

"  Take  him,  then,  sure !  I  'd  give  ten  dollars  to  see  him 
pull  one  down.'- 

"  If  we  wound  one  you  shall  see  it." 

"  By  thunder  :  then  I  '11  wound  the  very  first  I  shoou  at 

this  good  day." 
"  Then  you  wont  bring  home  nauthen,"  sneered  Tom 

Draw. 

"  Jest  twice  what  you  will,  with  the  tother  gentleman, 
I  dare  stand  treats,"  cried  Dolph. 

"  Done !"  shouted  the  fat  man. 

And  "  done,"  replied  the  hunter,  confidently;  who  then 
added,  "  but  we  '11  git  nothen  none  of  us,  if  we  stays  here 
much  longer.    Let  -s  up  traps,  and  track  it." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  five  minutes  more  and  they 
were  all  in  the  open  air,  under  the  calm,  cold  azure  canopy 
of  heaven,  with  iu  myriads  of  bright  stars  twinkling  with 
that  peculiar  brilliancy  which  they  at  all  times  derive 
from  a  slight  tonch  of  froat. 
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The  moontains  on  either  tide  the  narrow  glen  loomed 
up,  superbly  dark,  like  perpendicular  walls  of  the  deepest 
purple,  opaque,  solid  and  earthfast,  against  the  liquid  and 
transparent  blaekness  of  the  starry  firmament.  The  broad 
dear  mill-pond  at  their  bdise  lay  calm  and  breezeless,  with 
no  reflection  on  its  silvery  breast,  save  the  faint  specks  of 
purer  whiteness  which  mirrored  the  eternal  planets,  mo- 
tionless, sad  and  silent,  yet  how  beautiful.  The  dews  were 
still  falling  heavily,  and  there  was  in  the  air,  among  the 
uees,  on  the  waters,  that  undefinable  soft  rustling  sound, 
which  yet  is  scarce  a  sound,  which  we  know  not,  even 
when  sensiUe  of  it,  whether  we  hear  or  feel ;  but  other 
sound  of  man  or  beast  there  came  none  through  that  deep, 
narrow  valley.  Ever  near  morning,  although  before  the 
earliest  east  has  paled,  the  accurate  observer  will  find  in 
nature  the  deepest  stillness. 

The  shrill  cry  of  the  katydid,  that  cicada  of  the  west, 
which  carols  so  exultingly  all  the  night  long  over  her  gob- 
lets of  heaven's  dew,  has  lulled  itself  at  last  to  rest.  The 
owls,  that  hooted  from  every  dell  and  dingle  so  long  as  the 
moon  rode  the  heavens,  have  betaken  themselves  to  their 
rooming  slumbers ;  the  night  frogs  have  ceased  to  croak 
from  their  swampy  hollow ;  the  fox  to  yelp  from  the  wooded 
hill ;  the  very  cocks,  which  have  crowed  twice,  are  silent, 
and  the  watch-di^,  feeling  that  their  sagacity  will  be  re- 
quired but  a  few  hours  longer,  have  withdrawn  to  their 
0027  kouiels. 

There  is  in  this  stillness  something  peculiarly  grand, 
solemn  and  affecting.  Involuntarily  it  reminds  of  the 
morning  sleep  of  the  young  child,  which,  perturbed  and 
restless  during  the  earlier  watches  of  the  night,  falls  ever 
into  the  souadest  and  most  refreshing  slumber,  when  the 
moment  is  nearest  at  which  it  shall  start  up  reinvigorated 
and  renewed  to  fres\«  hope,  fresh  life,  fresh  happiness. 

And  in  the  mind  of  Harry,  ever  alive  to  thick-coming 
faneies,  thoughts  sucli  as  these  were  awakened  during  their 
swift  walk  up  the  vale  on  that  clear,  still,  autumnal  morn- 
ing, far  more  than  the  keen  sportsman's  eagerness  or  the 
exciting  ardor  of  the  chase. 

After  they  had  walked,  however,  some  twenty  minutes 
in  complete  silence,  the  whole  prog;ranune  of  the  day's 
sport  liaving  been  abandoned  to  the  old  hunter's  sagacity, 
Harry  became  curious  to  learn  what  were  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  contemplated  still- hunt. 

Withdrawing,  therefore,  from  his  mouth  the  cigar,  which 
he  had  been  sedulously  cultivating,  he  said  to  the  hunter  in 
a  low  voice — 
"Well,  Dolph,  how  is  it  to  be?" 

"  You  goes  with  me,  in  course.    We  will  lake  the  birch 
canoe  at  the  bridge,  and  follow  the  crick  down,  still  as 
death,  to  Green's  Pond.    It 's  like  we  '11  coich  'em  as  they 
come  down  to  drink  at  gray  daybreak.    Then,  when  we 
reach  the  Pond  Edge,  we  '11  round  the  western  eend,  and  so 
creep  up  the  mountain  rill  that  comes  down  through  the 
cedars,  and  work  up  that  to  leeward,  till  we  strikes  old 
bald  head  yander,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  designated  the 
huge  crest  of  a  distant  hill,  crowned,  far  above  its  robe  of 
many-colored  foliage,  with  a  gray  diadem  of  everlasting 
granite.    "  There 's  a  green  feedin'  ground  jest  under  ytLti 
bare  crag,  with  nothen  only  a  few  stinted  yellow  birches, 
and  a  red  cedar  here  and  there,  where  there 's  a  herd 
a'most  always,  and  if  so  be  we  happen  on  'em  there, 
they  've  no  chance  to  wind  us,  nor  to  see  us  neither,  unless 
they  have  got  a  sentinel  doe  posted  up  the  rocks,  and  then 
we  '11  stalk  the  whole  west  mountain  down  to  the  outlet, 
where  we  '11  meet  the  rest  on  them,  and  take  a  bite  and  a 
■up  at  somethin'  maybe;  and  then  we'll  send  the  boys 
with  the  ponies  to  fetch  up  the  game,  if  we  have  the  luck 
to  kill  any  on 't,  and  we  '11  all  paddle  up  the  crick  agin, 
and  so  take  a  chance  of  the  eveain*  drink." 


«<  But  what  will  you  do  with  Draw  and  Mr.  Fores- 
ter ?    You  must  remember  that  old  Draw  cannot  tiamp 
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now — ' 

"Not  as  he  used  to  could,"  replied  Dolph,  "  not  as  he 
used  to  could,  I  allow.  And  that  green-coated  chap,  I 
guess,  he  ar  n't  no  great  shines  at  travelin'  a  spell — ^ 

"  Ah !  there 's  just  where  you  are  out,  Dolph,  and  you 
are  not  out  very  often  either.  He  can  travel  like  a  hunted 
wolf,  I  tell  you ;  and  he 's  a  prime  sportsman,  and  a  crack 
shot  at  small  game,  though  not  much  used  to  work  of  this 
kind.  But  you  must  send  them  where  they  'U  get  shots,  or 
they  '11  be  mad  at  us ;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  either  to 
throw  them  over." 

"  In  course  not ;  I  counts  to  put  them  on  the  best  easy 
ground.  AVhere  we  take  the  canoe,  three  of  my  boys  will 
meet  them  with  two  ponies,  so  they  can  ride  down  to 
Ck)bus  Vanderbeck's  mill,  on  the  outlet,  where  it 's  broad 
and  full  of  islands  like  and  channels.-  They  '11  git  canoes 
there  sure,  and  two  boys  will  paddle  them,  and  the  tother, 
why  he  '11  follow  with  the  ponies.  It  '11  be  all  they  '11  do 
to  git  to  the  pond  by  the  time  we  strike  it.  Though  we  've 
got  fourteen  miles  to  walk,  not  countin'  -wiiat  we  beats. 
Oh  I  that's  prime  feedin'  ground,  them  islands,  and  the 
boys,  they  knows  every  inch  on  'em,  and  they  '11  come  on 
the  deer  quartering  up  wind  loo,  so  they  wont  smell  'em.  I 
would  n't  wonder,  not  one  mite,  if  they  was  to  git  ten  shou 
this  day.  But,  Lord,  heart  alive !  we  '11  beat  'em  sure." 
"  Why,  how  many  do  you  count  on  our  getting  ?" 
"  I  '11  be  most  mighty  onsatisfied,  now  I  tell  you,  if  we 
do  n't  git  six  fair  ones." 
"Six  wont  beat  ten  !" 

"  You  knows  better  nor  that,  you  and  I  '11  kill  five  out  o' 
six,  sartain." 
"  So  'II  Tom,  easy." 

"  Yes.    If  they  stand  still  and  wail  for  him.    Do  n't  you 
tell  me ;  if  we  git  six  and  ihey  ten  shots,  we  '11  beat  them 
to  eternal  smash." 
"  I  hardly  think  we  shall  gel  sixteen  shots  amoqg  us." 
"  I  do.    Deers  is  as  plenty  this  fall  as  they 's  been'  scace 
these  six  years  gone." 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  bridge— but  I  do  n't  see  the  boys  or 
ponies." 

"  Oh  !  they  '11  be  here  torights.  I  '11  call  'em."  And, 
putting  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth,  he  produced  a  long, 
shrieking  whistle,  which  rang  through  the  hills  more  liks 
the  cry  of  some  fierce  bird  of  prey  than  any  sound  of  the 
human  voice. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  found  a  reply  in  a  second,  and 
directly  afterward  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard 
coming  rapidly  down  the  hard  road ;  and  in  a  minute  the 
boys,  represented  by  one  white  lad  of  s^irac  eighteen  years 
of  age,  Dolph's  second  son,  and  two  of  what  Tom  Draw 
called  stinkin'  black  buck  niggers,  came  in  sight,  with  a 
pair  of  rough,  hardy-looking,  low,  round-barreled  ponies. 
"Here  we  leave  you,  Frank.  You  and  Tom  go  to-day 
with  Dolph's  son.  You  will  ride  about  three  miles,  and 
then  take  the  canoes.  You  have  the  best  ground  and  the 
easiest  walking— or  I  should  rather  say  the  least  walking, 
for  yours  will  be  almost  all  boat  work.  Dolph  tays  that 
you  will  get  ten  shola  to  our  six,  so  look  sharp  that  we 
do  n't  beat  you." 

"  I  wisht  to  heaven  you  may  git  ten  and  we  six,  boy," 
cried  Tom,  "  and  then  you  'd  see  who  'd  beat,  I  reckon. 
Oh !  I  am  most  onmighty  glad  to  see  ihem  ponies.  You  've 
been  comin'  too  fast  for  the  old  man  altogither— another 
mile  would  have  busted  me  up  clean.  I  am  glad,  by  Gin  I 
to  see  the  pony." 

"  It 's  more  than  the  pony  is  to  see  you,  if  he  's  any 
ium«."'  said  Archer,  and  so  they  parted. 
And  weary  work  was  before  them,  ere  they  met  again  at 
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th«  outlet  of  the  lake  al  which  they  were  to  arrive  from 
two  diametricallf  opposite  directkNDS. 

Harry  stepped  lightly  into  the  birch  canoe,  where  it  hiy 
moored  in  very  shallow  water,  and  the  sagacious  hound, 
accustomed  of  yore  to  every  variety  of  field  wport,  crept 
into  it  as  gingerly  as  if  he  were  treading  upon  eggs,  and 
coiled  himself  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  frail  vessel,  as 
if  he  knew  exisctly  how  to  balance  it,  in  a  position  from 
which  nothing  could  have  disturbed  him,  short  of  the  abso- 
lute command  of  his  master. 

Last  Dolph  the  hunter  entered,  and  assumed  his  place  in 
the  stem,  Harry  occupying  the  bow,  both  with  their  faces 
toMTard  the  head  of  the  canoe,  and  the  gripes  of  their  rifles 
handy  to  be  grasped  at  the  shortest  notice. 

"  Ready  ?''  said  Dolph,  in  that  low,  g^uarded  tone,  pecu- 
liar to  the  forester  of  North  America. 

And  "Ready!*'  responded  Archer,  in  the  like  wary 
note.  And  at  the  word  each  dipped  his  paddle  in  the  clear 
water,  and  away  shot  the  slight  vessel  with  not  the  slight- 
est effort  of  her  rowers ;  and  in  two  or  three  moments  at 
the  farthest  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  rustic  bridge,  and  the 
group  assembled  on  it  to  watch  their  departure.  The 
stream  in  this  place  was  very  narrow,  in  no  spot  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  across,  but  it  was  proportionably 
deep  and  rapid,  flowing  over  a  bottom  of  yellow  sand  and 
gravel,  through  a  wide,  bogg^y  meadow. 

"  Are  there  trout  here,  Dolph?" 

*'LotB  on  'em— clear  down  to  the  pond.  But  no  one 
niver  cotched  none  in  the  pond,  nor  no  pickerel  in  the 
creek,  and  that  seems  to  me  cur'ous." 

"  Not  at  all,  Dolph.  The  pond  water  is  too  hot  for  the 
trout,  and  this  spring  brook  too  cold  for  pickerel." 

"  Likely.    I  ar  n't  no  fishman,  no  how."  f. 

"  How  far  do  you  call  it  down  to  the  pond  ?  I  have  for- 
gotten." 

"Six  mile." 

'*  And  how  far  to  the  first  chance  for  deer  ?" 

"That's  it!"  he  answered,  pcnnting  forward  with  his 
paddle  to  a  low  tract  of  scrubby  underwood,  at  about  a 
mile's  distance,  into  which  the  brook  plunged  through  a 
deep  arch  of  emerald  alder  verdure.  "  Lay  by  your  paddle 
and  take  up  the  rifle  now— and  lie  down  flat  on  your  face. 
I  'II  keep  her  goin'  slick  as  can  be." 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  Harry  did  as  he  was 
directed,  and,  making  his  rifle  ready  for  the  most  sudden 
emergency,  stretched  himself  out  horizontally  on  his  face, 
and  lay  there  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  a  statue  carved 
in  wood. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  birch  canoe  shot  under  the  arch 
of  dense  umbrage,  for  the  most  part  still  verdant,  where  it 
was  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  alders,  but  in  places 
colored  by  the  autumnal  frosts  with  almost  every  hue  of  the 
rainbow,  and  varying  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  most 
brilliant  orange  and  chrome  yellow. 

By  this  lime  the  sun  had  risen,  and  a  pale  yellow  lustre 
had  crept  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  over  the  pale  horizon, 
till  the  stars  were  all  put  out,  each  after  each  according  to 
the  various  degrees  of  Iheir  intensity,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  laughing  in  the  glorious  sunlight. 

Mile  after  mile  they  floated  on  in  silence — silence  un- 
broken except  by  the  dash  of  the  mute  hunter's  paddle — 
now  darting  over  lonely  pools,  encircled  by  tall  trees  clad 
ia  all  gorgeous  lints,  and  carpeted  with  the  broad,  smooth, 
green  leaves  of  the  water-lily — pools  from  which  the  gay 
rammer  duck  or  the  blue- winged  teal  flashed  up  on  sudden 
wing  before  their  bows;  now  glancing  through  swift  rapids 
overarched  by  bushes  so  thi^k  that  it  was  difficult  to  force 
a  way  between  their  tangled  masses. 

Still  no  sight  nor  sound  met  their  eyes,  which  betokened 
in  any  sense  the  vicinity  of  the  vrild  cattle  of  the  hills,  and 


Archer  was  beginning  rapidly  to  wax  impatient  and  un- 
easy, when  suddenly,  bursting  from  out  a  thick  heavy 
arbor,  the  canoe  shot  into  a  little  pond,  as  it  were,  below 
which  was  a  quick  glancing  rapid,  divided  into  three  chan- 
nels by  a  small  green  island,  nearly  before  the  boat's  head, 
and  a  large  block  of  granite,  a  huge  boulder,  which  had 
been  swept  down  in  some  remote  period  from  the  overtop- 
ping hills  farther  to  the  left.  The  iMand  was  not  at  the 
utmost  above  three  yards  across,  yet  on  it  there  grew  a  tali 
silver-barked  birch,  and  imder  the  shade  of  the  birch  stood 
two  beautiful  and  graceful  deer,  one  sipping  the  clear 
water,  and  the  other  gazing  down  the  brook  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  from  which  the  hunters  came  upon 
them. 

Neither  of  the  three  channels  of  the  stream  were  above 
twelve  feet  across,  and  that  to  the  leA  was  somewhat  the 
deepest ;  it  was  through  it  therefore  that  the  hunter  had 
intended  to  guide  his  boat  even  before  he  saw  the  quarry. 

No  breath  of  air  was  stirring  in  those  deep  sylvan  haunts, 
so  that  no  taint,  telling  of  man's  appalling  presence,  was 
borne  to  the  timid  nostrils  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were 
already  cut  off  from  the  nearer  shore,  before  they  perceived 
the  approach  of  their  mortal  foes. 

The  quick  eye  of  Archer  caught  them  upon  the  instant, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  hunter  had  checked  the  way 
of  the  canoe,  and  laid  aside  his  paddle. 

He  was  already  stretching  out  his  hand  to  graq>  the 
ready  rifle,  when  Archer's  piece  rose  to  his  shoulder  with 
a  steady  even  motion ;  the  trigger  was  drawn,  and  ere  the 
close  report  had  time  to  reach  its  ears,  the  nearer  of  the 
two  bucks  had  fallen,  with  its  heart  cleft  in  twain  by  the 
unerring  bullet,  into  the  glassy  ripple  out  of  which  it  had 
been  drinking,  tinging  the  calm  pool  far  and  wide  with  its 
life  blood. 

Quick  as  light,  as  the  red  fiadi  gleamed  over  the  urabiu- 
geous  spot,  long  before  it  had  caught  the  rifle's  crack,  the 
second,  with  a  mighty  bound,  had  cleared  the  intervening 
channel,  and  lighted  upon  the  gray  granite  rock.  Not  one 
second's  space  did  it  pause  there,  however,  but  gathering 
its  agile  limbs  again,  sprang  shoreward. 

A  second  more  it  had  been  safe  in  the  dark  coppice. 

But  in  that  very  second  the  nimble  finger  of  the  sports- 
man had  cocked  the  second  barrel ;  and  while  the  gallant 
beast  was  suspended  in  mid  air,  the  second  ball  was  sped. 

A  dull  dead  plash,  heard  by  the  hunters  before  the  crack, 
annotmced  that  the  ball  had  taken  sure  eflcct,  and,  arrested 
in  its  leap,  the  noble  quarr)'  fell. 

For  one  rooment-s  space  it  struggled  in  the  shallow 
rapid,  then  by  a  mighty  effort  rising  agniii  it  dashed  for- 
ward, feebly  fleet,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

Meanwhile,  the  boat,  swept  in  by  the  driving  current, 
had  touched  upon  the  gravel  shoal,  and  was  motionless.  • 

Feeling  this,  as  il  were  instinctively,  Harry  unsheathed 
his  long  knife,  and  with  a  wild,  shrill  cheer  to  Smoker, 
sprang  first  ashore  and  then  plunged  recklessly  into  the 
knee-deep  current ;  but  ere  he  had  made  three  strides  the 
fleet  dog  passed  him.  With  his  white  lushes  glancing  from 
his  black  lips,  and  hit)  eyes  glaring  like  coals  of  fire,  he 
sped  mute  and  rapid  as  the  wind  after  the  w'ounded  game. 

Tlio  vista  of  the  wood  through  which  the  brook  ran 
straight  was  not  at  most  above  fifty  paces  in  length,  and 
the  hurt  buck  had  ten  at  least  of  clear  start. 

Ere  it  had  gone  ten  more,  however,  the  fleet  dog  had 
him  by  the  throat.  There  was  a  stem,  short  strife,  and 
both  went  down  together  into  the  flashing  \%'aters.  Then, 
ere  the  buck  could  relieve  itself,  or  harm  the  noble  dog, 
the  keen  knife  of  Archer  was  in  its  throat— one  sob,  and 
all  was  over. 

"  I  swon,"  cried  the  himter,  "  them  was  too  smart  shots 
inyhow—and  that  ere  dog 's  hard  to  beat.    I«t  's  liquor."     Jk 
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t'.'  erijv.'Wt:  tjt  luo  deer,  ir*  n'ssu  !:.«  pujuit  >iiir:ki:r.  and 
lij»:ii  lo  ii'^ui:  ti-fir  r^'iairy  up  ;uiv  !•:•:  fMriu  (-i  :wo  iw'ly 
iuip:<:*.  wii*:rt  tJiey  tLcFiud  m;  MfyaJ  Uj«  re^caofwijd 
aui'J  Lfcwitw  ij«a^te.  or  y«fi  i.v.-re  jaw.*3M  ifitu. 

T.':i.t  ^Jii-.  a^aiii  t:jey  ipxii^.ii  <jiiwuc  and  ■'b'.-rLY  after 
t«i  ♦/■'•i'yrK  i>:strM*:d  tiic-  Orett  P-^ud.  T»T,.V/ut  oh  !a*.iiiu:  ariy 
'/u^r  ft:i<>t.  Aii  hour  fv>r*:  cajriod  UieiD  aroud  lu^  nead 
<4  T.'iijt  vwcirt  fvrc«t  lak*:,  Lui  Witboat  zzmtui^  aiiy  w'^.-n:i:«.T 
gani<:  tfiaii  u  team  or  twj  oi'  wiid  duckjt,  aod  tw^/  or  li^ret 
hure  Ku'}>Wiii:rvd  u«rui«. 

At  tii>:  lake'ii  livaxj.  tbey  ni<Mrt>d  theur  jiti.e  tkiS.  and 
iheric*:  btru:.'clt:d  u;«  tiic  d:i&cu:t  ari<i  jKri/jtu  cuium  f.f  it* 
L«;5i'l-wai»:r-.  t:.r'y-j^ii  !>ruk»:6  "f  tu:'!':'-  cir;ur,  rver  ^uir»th 
kil;;^jry  r<.<.i<i>,  u;i  WMtis  a:tfl  f'jauiy  lec^tdi  to  ixie  gray 
auiiiMiJt  of  lij«  iiutfriiy  Ij^.i. 

Tut*:*:  iiour«  haJ  b«seii  oaraiEiefi  in  tiiu  ttronip  t'^il.  and 
iutmith  «\'ery  lufi  of  inrittf.  ever>'  fier«  I^raf  itiat  inigrit  it^aii 
a  f^A4-{/rini.  liad  U-va  Wiau'ujiy  ezaifiiJi«)d — Uiouifu  every 
trunk  a^fitiiMt  which  a  »Ut{F  ibighl  fray  hi*  antlers  liad  been 
ZJoie'J.  II"  iruil  Jiad  heen  fi^und.  and  Uieir  Ltaxu  bevaii  lo 
Wax  as  faiJii  tm  liieir  jiuib*  were  weary. 

ll<j(ij  wcie  toil- worn  and  broken  when  ibey  reached  the 
Miiiiriiit.  but  even  1¥j  the  hunter  declined  the  prctfered  cup 
of  Keruit/Hili ;  and,  crinteiil  wjih  batbin^  bii  brow  aiid 
iiunfi*  iu  th':  cfA  elirnient  rf  wuicb  be  dared  nf*l  diink.  so 
beated  wwi  he,  and  k>  iauit,  be  tfoon  anuouoced  tiiat  he 
Wah  rea<Jy  U>  pT*K*xi\. 

A  few  bti;pa  hr^iught  th«m  tf#  the  very  cretft  of  the  huge 
nvjuiitaiii,  an<l  ihure  <-aKiinK  biin.-«elf  down  on  the  bare 
rock,  be  woriii<f!  hui  way  like  a  Berpeiu  Ut  the  brink  which 
r/Vvriiuug  ihn  vall':y,  uiid  njgoed  Harry  to  fo.low  hU 
cxaifipie. 

T'-.n  M.-fviiifU  lipiijirht  ih'rm  t"  ibe  brink  of  a  broken  and 
precipUouA  deiKent  of  »jine  forty  feet,  below  which  t}ie 


peer.  paftBTc  U  tbc  wild  hiil  aaW  nrcpi «C 
i&.<re  ^jwu  toward  ibe  lahc,  anddcd 
ireea  onlrt  and  a  few  ngfed 

God»:  wbai  a  view 
forest.  miJet  of  aBtmaiiai  many-eoknd  woaihmi^affl^  «f 
clear  lake.  u!e-d(4ied,  and  ihc  whole  Ttilcd  will .^'•ii 
pur|>:e  base  uf  Axnerioa,  and  li^aed  tr  h» 
BuzMiine. 

Boi  wA  on  theae  did  the  keca  koaien 
below  them,  wiibin  eaf}*  choc,  a  noble  hwA ' 
three  fallant  backa.  one  of  the  ftm  head,  i 
iiuiuoer  of  aJm,  graceful  does. 

Tli§  lime  tbree  rifles  cracked    and 
d-iAvn :   two  flain  outright,  one 
^^ju  pulled  down  by  tbe  ualchlew  Highhnd 

Tt.»:  glee  <•{  The  hunters  waa  unrivaled, : 
&ve  bouTi  more  lieaiing  no  more  ihota  paid 
luey  Were  we.l  repaid,  for  when  they  jcined  Fmnk  Fc 
ter  and  old  Tom  Draw,  they  found  ibem 
and  the  last  venting  hi«  c-^rrow  in  moit  nnkoly ; 
licms  ou  tlie  pea-green  and  tilrer  of  poor  Frank. 

N:ne  »bou  had  tiiey  fired,  and  but  two  deer  had  frOca. 

-Ujxlucky:-'  eaid  the  buntLr,  "but  atiU  a  grcat  dif^ 
ip'^rt :    The  beii  on  thiii  pciml  these  ten  j-eaim." 

They  lunched,  therefore,  and  tippled  modemdy,  and 
blew  a  suennrms  clood,  while  the  ponies  were  seal  ap  tbe 
hill  to  collect  the  Uiiest  dead,  Tom*s  and  Fiaak^  had 
been  sent  homeward,  and  then  through  the  fast  cknas 
twilight  all  hands  paddlod  lustily  and  giadlf 

The  moon  was  up,  when  they  reached 
they  started;  the  soup  was  snxdcing  on  the  bcaidwben 
they  entered  Jake's  sanctum;  the  venison  was  Toy  iat; 
the  champogiy  cxqaisitely/ya|»p^  ;  and  a  right  BMrxy  aight 
succeeded  to  that  day's  still  hunting— a  day  aad  a  ught 
long  remembered  by  Dolph  Pierson,  the  Ihitch  Peer  HaBlcr. 


THE    YOUNG    CAVALIER. 


BT  I.   M.  SIDXET. 


TiiT  fHtlicTB  fmipht  at  FInddcn  field, 

Aliix  I  the  fulHJ  fray — 
Thiry  Imtilrd,  imt,  nl  Jbinm)ckburn — 

Th<*y  riieil  Culiwlj-n's  day. 
On  Kill<-kiiinki«-'-*  rnnqucring  morn 

Th<'ir  bIfKNl  Ibe  lirnth<r  dyi.il — 
With  In  lid  Mfintn«i;  in  innny  a  pa*a 

The  SMiihn;n  tlicy  defied. 

&>n  i>f  the  brave  !  thy  youthful  eye 
Their  glorniui*  iinprcM  wuarK  ; 

Thi.ni  11051  a  npiril  even  now 
'J'Jiut  all  of  peril  dares : 


And  soon  thou  *U  climb  Ben  LomoDd^  Mghli 

Where  high  the  eagle  sails, 
Or  ternpt  Dumbarloirs  craggy  sidet, 

Where  the  vexed  Baltic  wails : 

Ride  on — rjile  on,  tlie  Ilighland  air 

Vpfni  thy  Highland  check! 
Bold  hcariH  are  bred  on  mountain-sidee, 

Tbc  I^iiwlandA  to  (he  weak! 
Ami  when  thy  childish  years  arc  o'er, 

l*}iy  futhrr'»  haII.-»  are  thnie — 
RemeinlK-r,  tniy,  that  glorious  deeds 

Befit  a  gluruiua  line  I 


SONNET    TO 


BT  E.  J.  EAMX8. 


All.  yr!*l  n  fjiir  an«l  beautiful  Weal 
FliKiti'ih  lw.'f"r«.*  the  I'ncl'i*  vinion  ever, 
IliLunliui;  hi!i  lonely  heart  with  shap^'H  that  never 

Kiitt-r  U|M»n  the  hiimli  and  world-worn  Real: 

N«>t  lhriiu};h  thin  dim  earth's  cold  niid  common  day 
Mitvc  the  briKht  beings  of  Ini»ginati<ni; 

But  in  the  ntiU  unreached— the  far-away, 


Dwells  the  throned  idol  of  the  Soul's  creation. 
Its  secret  altar — wrought  of  radiant  drcuiiv* — 

Is  reared  within  the  Heart's  Htill  siinrluary : 
There  the  deep  homage  laid,  that  silent  seems, 

Yet  scatters  high  gills  of  Infinity. 
O  yea !  the  Poet  hath  one  shruie<I  spot, 
Ever  his  own,  whore  the  world  enters  not. 
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FROM  OVS  C0UIX8PONDSNT  ABROAD. 


BrusstUj  October  SOlA,  1845. 
Mt  dxas  Graham,— Before  I  venture  on  any  thing  lite- 
rary, allow  me  to  present  the  readers  of  the  magazine  with 
a  little  piece  of  poetry,  which  ftmck  me  the  other  day 
-when  reeuling  an  Irish  paper  from  Tipperary.  One  does 
not  expect  to  find  in  a  partisan  newspaper  such  gems  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  preserve  it. 

WE  ARE  GROWING  OLD. 

We  are  growing  old — how  the  thought  will  rise 

When  a  glance  is  backward  cast 
On  some  long-remembered  spot  that  lies 

In  the  silence  of  the  oast : 
It  may  be  the  shrine  ot  our  early  vows. 

Or  the  tomb  of  early  tears ; 
But  it  seems  like  a  far-off  isle  to  us, 

In  the  stormy  sea  of  years. 
Oh :  wide  and  wild  are  the  waves  that  part 

Our  steps  from  its  greenness  now, 
And  we  miss  the  joy  of  many  a  heart, 

And  the  light  of  many  a  brow ; 
For  deep  o'er  many  a  stately  bark 

Have  the  whelmmg  billows  rolled 
That  steered  with  us  from  that  early 

Oh,  friends !  we  are  growing  old ! 

Old  in  the  dimness  of  the  dust 

Of  our  daily  toils  and  cares- 
Old  in  the  wrecks  of  love  and  trust 

Which  oar  buthened  memory  bears. 
Each  form  may  wear  to  the  passing  gaze 

The  bloom  of  life's  freshness  yet. 
And  beams  may  brighten  our  latter  days 

Which  the  rooming  never  met. 
But  oh  !  the  changes  we  have  seen, 

In  the  far  and  winding  way 
The  graves  in  our  paths  that  have  grown  green 

And  the  locks  that  have  grown  gray ! 
The  winters  still  on  our  own  may  ^Mire 

The  sable  or  the  gold ; 
But  we  see  their  snows  upon  brighter  hair, 

And,  friends,  we  are  growing  old  I 

We  have  gained  the  world's  cold  wisdom  now. 

We  have  learned  to  pause  and  fear. 
But  where  are  living  (onnts  whose  £k>w 

Was  a  joy  of  heart  to  hear  ? 
We  have  won  the  wealth  of  many  a  clime, 

And  the  lore  of  many  a  page ; 
But  where  is  the  hope  that  saw  in  time 

But  its  boundless  heritage? 
Will  it  come  again  when  the  violet  wakes 

And  the  woods  their  youth  renew  ? 
We  have  stood  in  the  Iwht  of  sunny  brakes 

Where  the  bloom  is  deep  and  blue ; 
And  our  souls  might  ioy  in  the  spring  time  then. 

But  the  joy  was  faint  and  cold; 
For  it  never  could  give  t»  the  youth  again 

Of  hMiru  that  are  growing  old ! 

I  hope  you  will  think  this  as  pretty  a  piece  of  poetry, 
and  as  natural  and  easy  too,  as  most  of  those  which  are 
doomed  to  flourish  in  annuals.  There  are  a  grmt  many 
gens  of  that  sort,  buried  in  a  vast  deal  of  rubbish,  to  be 
found  in  the  noisy  publications  of  the  day,  which  would 
form  a  tolerably  good  volume,  if  one  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  assist  their  resurrection.  The  ftci  ii,  there  have 
been  very  few  poets  since  the  times  of  the  IHad ;  but  a  vast 
amount  of  poetic  sentiment  among  all  nations.  The  old 
alchymists  used  to  maintain  that  there  was  goid  in  every 
thing,  but  either  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  ba  searealy 
detected,  or  so  much  mixed  up  with  other  labstuidte  that 


it  could  not  easily  be  separated  fVom  them.  I  believe  this 
is  pretty  much  the  case  with  our  poetical  sentiments.  Few 
men  or  women  there  are,  who,  in  the  springtime  of  life, 
have  not  felt  their  hearts  swell  with  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  responses  to  the  affections  of  the  world — who 
did  not,  for  a  time  at  least,  yield  to  the  promptings  of  a 
power  superior  to  themselves.  Under  such  an  influencei 
if  they  possessed  the  gift  of  speech,  they  may  have  attempted 
to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings,  and,  without  knowing  it, 
have  written  poetry,  though  it  may  not  always  have  been 
verse.  A  man  may  not  have  had  more  than  one  such  mo- 
ment in  his  life ;  but  that  one  may  be  enough  to  redeem  bis 
soul.  A  man  entirely  vrithout  poetry  (or  music,  which  is 
only  poetry  in  its  most  universal  form— harmony  withont 
words)  is  "  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoil."  At  th* 
sunset  of  life,  when  we  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
another  world,  this  poetical  sentiment,  or  rather  preseali- 
ment,  of  that  fundamental  note  which  will  bring  all  tte 
discords  of  this  life  into  everlasting  harmony,  our  soul  is 
again,  like  an  JEolian  harp,  made  to  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  pulsations  of  the  all-pervading  element.  The  supar- 
stitious  mountaineers  of  Scotland  have  called  this  "  second 
sight,"  and  ascribe  to  it  strange  mystical  powers,*  but  yott 
may  depend  on  it,  there  is  a  deep  philosophic  reason  for 
every  popular  error.  We  all  go  through  two  q>ecies  of 
equinoxes;  one  when  we  pass  from  youth  to  manhood— 
from  the  imaginative  to  the  real ;  the  other  when  we  are 
preparing  for  our  exit— the  transition  from  cold  reality  to 
the  awAilIy  mblime.  The  above  was  evidently  written  ia 
the  autumnal  equinox  of  life,  and,  whoever  be  the  author, 
bespeaks  for  him  a  cordial  shake  by  the  hand. 

In  other  respects  this  is  a  dry,  or  I  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety  say  a  rainy,  season  of  literature.  In  Eng- 
land they  continue  parboiling  their  great  men,  in  the  shape 
of  publishing  their  despatches,  their  correspondence,  their 
sayings  and  doings.  I  say  they  are  parboiling  them,  be- 
cause they  are  never  dons  with  them,  and  the  process  ap- 
pears to  be  inhuman.  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  awkward 
to  a  great  man,  or  to  a  man  in  a  high  position,  as  to  see 
himself,  while  yet  living,  either  "  monumented"  (I  put  that 
word  between  inverted  commas,  though  I  think  people  will 
be  puzzled  to  find  out  from  whom  I  have  quoted)  by  me- 
moir writers  and  chroniclers,  or  hewn  in  stone,  and  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  column.  The  4atter  is  decidedly  apt  to 
make  a  man  dizzy.  To  meet  oneself  in  a  moonlight  night— 
perhaps  on  horseback,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Exchange— or  to  find  oneself  diesected,  and 
the  different  viscera  separately  examined  by  an  impertinent 
author,  who  writes  absolutely  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  public,  must  be  any  thing  but  agreeable,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  perfectly  intolerable 
when  the  artist  is  unequal  to  his  task  or  prejudiced  against 
his  hero.  Fortunately  for  the  great  men  of  England,  the 
last  case  occurs  but  seldom;  there  being  few  English 
writers  who  would  tarnish  the  national  glory  by  debasing 
those  who  have  contributed  to  it.  But  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  never  ceasing  works  on  the  peninsular  war 
— the  official  despatobes  of  marshals  and  admirals,  the  me- 
moirs of  statesmen,  and  the  like,  which  are,  for  the  must 
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part,  presented  to  the  public  in  a  garbled  form,  leave  the 
general  reader  indifTerent.  To  those  who  practice  man- 
worship,  sQch  works  must  be  a  welcome  phenomenon ; 
but  history,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  mtieh  the  gainer  by 
thcm.  All  these  despatch^  and  official  letters  may  be 
genuine,  and  yet  others,  equally  genuine,  left  out,  which 
would  give  a  different  complexion  to  the  whole.  When 
Walter  Scott  wrote  his  "Ilialoryof  Xapoleon,"  the  British 
archives  were  opened  to  him,  yet  he  has  scarcely  alluded 
to  or  quoted  from  them  in  his  work.  What  a  negative 
evidence  this  against  Great  Britain!  And  yet  I  will  do 
Scott  the  justice  to  say  that  his  book  is  not  half  so  partial 
to  England  or  so  totally  regardless  of  truth,  as  Thiers' 
"  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire."  The  oue  has 
as  much  pretension  to  "  history- '  as  the  other ;  and  yet 
both  have  probably  hod  the  largest  circle  of  readerf  of  any 
books  wriltcu  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of ''  The  Despatches  and  Ijetters  of  Vice  Admiral  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson,"  with  notes  by  Sir  Nicholas  H.  Nichols, 
the  fotirth  volume  has  already  been  published.  To  an 
Englisluuan  these  despatches  may  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, but  to  an  American  I  ctmoeive  them  to  be  very  dull 
reading.  The  French,  ever  ready  for  the  apotheosis  cf 
their  heroes,  have  at  last  provoked  a  similar  eflbrt  on  the 
put  of  their  rivals  across  the  Channel;  so  that  England 
might  perhaps  outstrip  France  in  heroes  and  chroniclers  of 
their  deeds,  if  Tlders  were  not  a  host  by  himself,  and  his 
pen  the  most  indefatigable  on  the  Coutinenl  aAer  that  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  I  look  upon  these  publications  as  being 
the  counterpart  of  the  newspaper  polemics  of  the  day— cer- 
tainly not  in  an  abridged  form.  Each  party  tries  to  fortify 
itself  as  mnch  w  possible  in  its  prejudices,  and  seems  to 
flucceed  beyond  ita  most  sanguine  expectations.  Each 
writer,  thus  far,  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  towering 
edifice  of  naticmal  vanity— 


"  And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain." 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  historical  novel  fay  the  mas- 
terly hands  of  Scott  and  Cooper,  a  thoosand  insignificant 
imitators  have  been  employed  in  acting  as  boot-blacks, 
tailors,  huir-dressers  and  armorers  lo  historical  skeletons; 
the  best  part  of  the  novel — the  plot>— being  already  furnish- 
ed them  by  the  life  of  the  hero.  But  even  this  mechanical 
dressing  of  historical  characters  required  sonw  taste,  or,  at 
least,  labor — the  editing  of  memoirs,  and  the  publication  of 
despatches  or  letters,  always  with  "  notes  and  additions,*' 
may  even  disi>eiwe  with  that.  The  writer  finds  the  whole 
subject  ready  made  and  dressed  for  him,  so  that  he  need 
only  correct  the  orthography,  or  give  an  additional  expla- 
nation ill  a  note,  to  be  sure  of  immortality.  Wlien  the 
hero  of  their  story  enters  the  portals  of  everlasting  fame 
his  memoirist  cannot  fail  to  bo  admitted  in  his  suite.  These 
memoir  writers  and  publisliers  of  letters  and  despatches 
arc  no  longer  tailors,  bootjacks,  hair-dmscrsand  armorers 
— they  are  merely  the  di^raisscurs  of  their  heroes*  ward- 
robes— strong  suap  and  a  sponge  are  all  tltey  need  to 
acquire  celebrity. 

Among  the  ephemeral  productions  of  historical  literature 
the  quarrel  aliout  the  Carlists  and  Cromwellites  deserves 
lo  be  mentioned.  England,  by  the  bye,  would  make  her- 
self ridicnloa^  by  excludiug  the  man  who  has  so  much 
contributed  to  her  glory,  aAer  niching  the  barons  who  ob- 
tained (he  Magna  Cluula  from  King  John.  A  paper,  which 
I  do  not  like  to  call  by  name,  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the 
ditficulty  in  the  follo^^nng  manner.    Let  them  try  it. 

*'  Shall  Cromwell  have,  or  not,  a  placo 
'Moui^t  statue*  of  a  rovul  race  f 
Thin  iM>int  annvcs  mucli  debate, 
And  Tpns  and  cmis  have  equal  wei^ : 


To  quell  disputes  and  please  beholders. 
Put  Cromwell's  head  on  Charles'  shoulders." 


The  satire  is  vulgar,  but  so  is  the  quarrel,  which,  besides, 
is  infinitely  more  absurd. 

You  remember  the  allusions,  in  my  former  letters,  to  the 
literature  on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  our  continent. 
From  the  Ice  and  Greenlanders  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
Chinese,  the  old  world  has  been  ransacked  to  account  for 
the  population  of  a  new.  But  while  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
language*  were  tortured  to  discover  an  analogy  between 
them  and  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the  American 
Indians — while  Chinese  manuscripts  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  Scandinavian  antiquities  studied  with  a  laud- 
able zeal,  a  work  has  been  preparing  which  will  astonish 
the  M-orld  more  than  it  will  instruct  it.  It  has  jnst  been 
published,  and  bears  the  title,  "  An  Original  History  of 
Ancient  America,  Founded  upon  the  Ruins  of  Antiquity : 
The  IdtntUf  qfth*  Abmigiiui  teitk  tiu  P*opU  <^  TgruM  and 
hraelf  and  the  Introdnetion  qf  ChrUtianityby  the  Aposdt  St. 
Thanuu.  By  George  Jones,  R.  S.  I.,"  &c.  I  refrain  frcan 
all  comment,  except  that  the  work  is  evidently  the  offspring 
of  a  laborious  imagination. 

Next  to  the  warlike,  the  religious  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent day  occupies  a  large  space.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  is 
Mr.  S.  Laing,  well  known  by  his  former  sensible  and 
attractive  book  on  Sweden.  But  his  "  Notes  on  the  Rise, 
Progress  and  Schinn  from  the  Church  of  Rome,"  rather 
shows  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Germans.  Mr. 
Laing  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  newreligioua  movement 
in  Germany,  which  he  mistakes  for  schismatic.  The  new 
"  German  Catholics"  arc,  properly  speaking,  not  a  sect 
converted  by  the  preachings  of  Ronge  and  Csjarski,  but 
men  who  have  long  ago  seceded  from  the  Cathcdic  ehnrcli, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  come  to  a  confession  on  thi 
subject,  and  who  merely  eD4>loy  Rouge  and  Cseraki  te 
political  purposes,  to  serve  as  the  expoaients  c^  their  MBli- 
ments.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  politioU  gefr* 
graphy  of  Germany,  knows  that  the  provinces  in  which 
the  two  Catholic  reformers  have  hitherto  had  the  most  ■ne- 
ce«s,  are  Protestant  provinces,  and  that  the  position  of  their 
followers  and  their  own  is  that  of  Protestants  in  rcfud  M 
the  Catholics,  and  of  sectarians  in  regard  to  the  Pr^ 
testants.  The  Catholic  dissenters  of  Germany,  like  thi 
Communists,  Socialists,  Fourierists,  4c.,  together  with  ikm'y 
whole  mass  of  their  prolific  literature,  Are  merely  M 
demonstrations  of  the  enormous  anarchy  which  now 
in  the  intellectual  and  political  world.  Such  an  intellaclaal 
and  religious  anarchy  also  preceded  the  age  of  La|lHr  uid 
prepared  the  way  for  a  reformation;  but  one  ahoald  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  the  throes  of  labor  for  tbo 
birth  of  the  child.  In  the  case  before  us,  CathoUe 
lias  only  iiuidc  a./ausM  eouefu.  I  might  adduce 
for  my  asi*enion,  but  prefer  to  remain  stricUy  witUa  AiS 
limits  of  the  .Magazine,  and  appeal  to  the  ftatnre^  wUch 
will  prove  me  to  be  in  the  right.  English  writers  little 
understand  the  motion  of  the  German  mind.  They  fo^et 
that  a  people  who  have  been  politically  and  sociaUy  com- 
pressed may  yet  have  an  individual  development  which 
may  prevent  them  from  being  placed  among  the  inert  na- 
tions ;  and  that  a  religious  movement  in  Germany  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  which  animates  the  different 
sects  in  Great  Britain.  The  moment  fur  a  German  reforma- 
tion has  not  yet  come ;  the  present  symptoms  only  show 
that  there  are  ample  materials  for  such  on  event;  but 
neither  Ronge  nor  Czerski  is  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
Neither  of  them  is  the  man  for  a  new  species  of  dogmatics, 
and  it  is  rather  the  absence  of  all  that  unites  men  into  a 
positive  belief  in  Christianity,  than  any  fixed  set  of  doc- 
trines that  constitutes  thus  for  their  religious  creed.  I 
might  go  on  detailing  to  yoa  the  titles  of  some  hundred 
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new  works,  for  and  againtt  the  "  new  reformation,"  with- 
ont  enlightening  the  A  mcrican  reader  as  to  the  points  at 
iwoe,  and  therefore  think  such  a  dry  account  of  fruitleM 
pablications  quite  out  of  place  in  niy  correqx)ndence. 

The  same  holds  of  the  Conununist,  Socialist  and  Foarier- 
ite  publications  of  the  present  day.  Their  name  is  legion, 
bat  they  have,  as  yet,  produced  very  little  effect  on  the  bulk 
of  the  reading  and  thinking  public.  These  moral  quacks 
are  no  better  than  quacks  in  other  sciences.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  so  good.  A  thing  may  not  be  a  panacea,  and  yet  a 
good  specific  for  one  disease  or  another.  It  is  the  univer- 
sality of  the  moral  remedy  which  the  Communist  and  So- 
cialist quacks  prescribe,  that  renders  them  so  supremely 
ridiculous.  These  so-called  philosophers,  a  la  Pemglos  of 
Camdidi  memory,  forget  that  their  system  can  only  be  tried, 
that  is,  is  only  capable  of  practical  illustration,  because 
there  is  a  society  beyond  them  not  tinctured  with  their  doc- 
trine, and  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  individual — which 
they  would  destroy,  and  which,  thus  far,  has  been  the  only 
means  of  emancipating  the  masses — to  which  they  may 
retire,  when  their  dreams  are  not  realized  in  the  institutions 
of  their  own  creation.  They  forget  that  it  is  the  antithesis 
between  them  and  the  world,  which  lends  them  a  color  of 
reality ;  and  that  without  this,  their  system,  as  such,  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  All  the  writings  and  preachings  on 
Communism,  Socialism  and  Fourierism,  are  so  many  shrieks 
of  anguish  uf  the  non-puc«es8ing  classes  of  Europe  for 
moral  existence ;  and  they  will  lead  to  a  change  of  the 
present  system  of  society ;  but  to  a  very  different  one  from 
that  which  now  haunts  the  excited  imaginations  of  their 
apostles.  I  may  in  a  future  letter — on  a  dull  winter  even- 
ing of  December — find  time  to  be  more  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  proving  more  than  usually  tedious  to  your 
readers.  I  may  then  show  the  similitude  between  the  mo- 
dem UK^ias  and  some  ancient  ones,  to  which  tliey  bear  a 
dose  analogy. 

The  Jesuit  literature  is  also  becoming  frightfully  volu- 
mi nous.  The  only  publication  of  note,  however,  is  "  Pombal 
and  the  Jesuits,*'  Hanover,  1845.  The  work  is  historical, 
and  merits  perusal.    It  will  no  doubt  be  translated. 

Among  the  works  which  have  reference  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  present  day,  I  would  mention  the  following : 
L*$  Jitiff^  Rot*  de  V  ipoquttj  kisUrin  de  la  fhtdaliU  Jinan- 
eUn.  (The  Jews,  Kings  of  the  present  times,  history  of 
financial  feudalism.)  The  author *s  name  is  Toussenel,  and 
the  work  not  only  readable,  but  leading  to  strange  reflec- 
tioos.  The  Jews,  no  doubt,  are  masters  of  France  imdcr 
the  Orleans  Dynasty,  and  increasing  in  power  and  influence 
an  over  the  world.  But  is'not  this  a  strange  retribution  for 
fk«  unholy  persecutions  they  have  suffered — and  are  in 
•ome  GcAintrics  still  suffering— on  account  of  their  faith  ? 
Had  they  been  less  persecuted,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
long  ago  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  not  usual,  either  for 
children  or  grown  people,  to  cherish  the  rod  which  punishes 


1  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  yon  that  the  French  have 
jiom.  made  the  important  discovery,  that  the  national  British 
anthem,  "God  Save  the  King,"  (or  the  Queen,  as  the  case 
may  be,)  is  not  Knglish,  but  French ;  and  that  the  music  is 
not  composed  by  Handel,  as  some  believed,  but  by  the  cele- 
brated French  composer,  Lnlly.  The  anthem  vras  origi- 
■nlly— so  they  say — a  French  anthem,  sung  at  the  time  of 
Iioais  XIV  ;  but  fell  into  disuse,  probably,  under  the  reign 
o(  the  Encyclopedists  who  followed,  and  who,  in  time, 
abolisbed  all  sons  of  religious  exercises.  The  following  is 
the  French  version  of  the  song : 

Grand  Dieu  sauvez  le  roy, 
(}rand  Dieu  venges  le  roy, 

Vive  le  Roy ! 
Qu'  k  jamais  gloneux 


Louis  victoricux, 

Voye  «es  enncmis, 

Toujours  soumis. 
Grand  Dieu  sauvez  le  Roy. 
Grand  Dieu  vengez  le  Roy, 
Vive  le  Roy  1 

With  the  exception  of  the  word  "  Roy"  instead  of  "  Roi," 
there  is  nothing  antique  in  the  whole  versification ;  but  I 
give  it  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 

To  those  of  your  readers  who  intend  making  a  trip  to 
Europe,  and  visiting  the  German  watering  places,  I  would 
reconunend  a  little  work  just  published,  as  the  fruit  of  last 
season.  It  bears  the  title— L'  iU  a  Bad".^  (the  Summer  in 
Baden,)  by  Eugene  Guinot,  the  same  person  who  writes  in 
the  Siede  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Durant.  It  is  one  of 
the  better  guide  books,  and  written  in  a  style  which  does 
credit  to  its  author.  Persons  visiting  Baden  will  find  it 
instructive  as  well  as  attractive. 

"  Letters  of  a  liady  of  Honor  in  Athens  to  a  friend  in 
Germany,  in  the  years  1637-'42,"  are  no  doubt  interesting 
to  those  who  find  the  history  of  modern  Greece  itself  in- 
teresting. The  letters  are  written  by  a  German  lady,  for* 
merly  governess  of  the  Duchess  Emily,  of  Oldembourg, 
now  Queen  of  Greece.  The  lady  is  still  in  Athens,  but  her 
knowledge  of  Greece  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Court 
intrigues. 

Among  the  more  serious  works  I  would  mention — 

"  L'  Europe  dl*puis  V  avenement  du  Roi  Louis  Philii^>e, 
per  B.  H.  B.  Cassefigue,  10  vols.,  1815.")  (Europe  since 
Louis  Philippe.)  The  author  is  a  legitimatist,  and  can 
with  the  best  will  not  entirely  master  his  predclictions  in 
favor  of  the  old  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  merit  of  being  less  prejudiced  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations — especially  the  English  and  the  Germans.  The 
French,  generally,  are  very  ignorant  about  their  next  door 
neighbors,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  their  self-adoration. 
Mr.  Cassefigue  has  at  least  earnestly  endeavored  to  amend 
this  national  foible.  His  book  forms  the  counterpart  of 
Louis  Blanc's  "  L'  histoire  de  dix  ans,"  (History  of  ten 
years,)  whose  notions  are  republican,  and  w)io  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  gifted  writer  of  the  two. 

To  the  "  library  books" — You  know  English  reviewers 
have  a  way  of  damning  a  book,  by  counting  it  among  those 
"without  which  no  library  is  complete" — must  yet  be 
reckoned  the  collection  of  unedited  documents  about  the 
history  of  France,  (Collections  des  Documents  inMits  sur 
1'  histoire  de  France,)  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ministry.  It  will  unquestionably  add  powerfully  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  history  of  France  may  be  written ; 
besides  rectifying  the  contents  of  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lished. 

Martial  Delpit,  an  enterprising  young  literate,  whom  the 
French  government  sent  to  liondon  to  inspect  the  archives 
and  libraries,  in  search  of  historical  documents,  has  just 
published  "  Original  I^etters  of  Henry  IV.,  Catharine  oi 
Medici,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu."  They  are  quite  worth 
perusing. 

As  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  our  times — and  especially 
the  moral,  political  and  social  relations  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, I  recommend  to  every  American,  as  well  as  European 
reader,  the  work  of  Mons.  L.  Reyband,  '' Jerome  Paturot 
a  la  rteherche  d'une  position  sociale  et  politique,"  (Jerome 
Paturot  in  search  of  a  political  and  social  position.)  It  de- 
picts the  present  s>'siem  of  French  social  and  political 
morals  to  a  T ;  is  written  with  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  and  would  make  a  capital  little  volume  in  the 
shape  of  an  English  translation.  There 's  a  chance  for  the 
Messrs.  Harpers.  Mr.  L.  Reybaud  is  well  known  tlirough 
the  Feuilleton  of  the  National,  and  the  work  is  illustrated 
by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  Grandville,  the  inimitable 
designer  of  "  Animals  Painted  by  Themselves.'* 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Poems.    By  Henry  Wadstcorth  Lmgfellow.    With  lUustnt- 

tioHSj  by  D.  HunHngUm,    PhUaddphia.    Carey  f  Hart. 

1  vo/.  Svo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes  ever  issaed  from 
an  American  press.  The  mechanical  execution — paper, 
printing  and  binding — rivals  the  workmanship  of  London 
publishers.  The  illustrations  consist  of  eleven  engravings, 
mostly  by  Cheney  and  Humphreys,  after  designs  by  Hunt- 
ington: and,  unlike  most  illustrations  of  American  books, 
they  really  adorn  the  volume.  The  portrait  of  Longfellow 
is  a  capital  likeness.  The  publishers  deserve  praise  for  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  they  have  "  got  up"  the  work. 
It  is  very  rare  to  see  an  American  poet  in  a  dress  of  so 
much  elegxmce  and  beauty. 

The  volume  contains  the  various  poems  and  translations 
included  in  the  author's  previous  publications,  with  eight 
additional  poems.  Among  others,  we  noticq  one  called 
"  The  Occultaiion  of  Orion,"  as  of  singular  beauty  and 
power.  It  is  a  grand  h>Tnn  to  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace, 
and  has  that  peculiar  purity  and  felicity  of  diction  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Longfellow.  We  observe  in  the  volume  a 
number  of  pieces  which  were  first  published  in  this  Ma- 
gazine ;  and  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  collection.  The 
poem  entitled  "Sea  Weed,"  has  hardly  been  excelled, 
even  by  its  author,  for  true  furce  of  imiagination  and 
breadth  of  feeling.  Its  grand  cadences  must  linger  in  the 
memories  of  all  our  readers. 

We  have  not  space  this  month  to  review  the  volume. 
Indeed,  its  contents  are  so  familiar  to  the  public,  and  the 
excellence  of  most  of  the  poems  has  been  so  emphatically 
decided  by  readers,  that  little  is  left  for  a  reviewer  to  do. 
The  fine  mystical  vein  of  thought  that  runs  through  such 
pieces  as  "  Endymion"  and  **  Maidenhood,"  has  not,  we 
think,  had  full  justice  dune  to  it.  The  last  named  poems 
are  among  the  most  exquisite  of  their  kind  in  the  language, 
but  tlieir  subtle  beauty  cannot  be  perceived  in  every  mood 
of  mind,  and,  in  fact,  require  some  refinement  6f  imagina- 
tion in  the  reader,  to  be  appreciated.  Their  import  and 
meaning  do  not  lie  on  the  surface.  The  "  Psalm  of  Life," 
"  Excelsior,"  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "  The  Gleam  of 
Sunshine,"  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  arc  among  the 
roost  generally  popular  of  the  poems  included  in  the  col- 
lection. Perhaps  the  richness  of  the  author's  mind,  and 
the  variety  of  mental  moods  he  can  address,  is  beat  evinced 
in  his  "  Spanish  Student,"  a  three-act  play,  originally  pub- 
lished in  "Graham,"  and  re-published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  imagery  of  this,  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly," 
and  it  is  poured  out  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  depth  and 
delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  characterize  the 
production,  represent  the  best  phase  of  the  author's  genius. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers.  By  William  Haz- 
litt.  New  York.  WU^.y  If  Putnam.  1  vol.  16mo. 
Few  of  HazUtt's  books  are  more  popular  than  this.  The 
present  publication  ii*  from  the  third  London  edition.  Its 
popularity  is  partly  owing  to  its  subject,  for  although  a  good 
book,  on  the  whole,  and  bearing  on  every  page  the  marks 
of  the  author's  peculiar  keenness  and  strength,  it  is  not 
equal  to  some  of  his  other  volumes  of  criticism.  We  cannot 
bring  to  mind,  however,  any  work  on  the  same  subject, 
which  is  better.  It  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  Englirti 
comic  literature,  with  sharp  analytical  comments  on  the 


different  virits  ahd  humorists,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  comedy, 
novel  and  essay,  from  the  time  of  Shakspeare  to  that  of 
Sheridan.  The  style  is  generally  bright  and  forcible,  some- 
times bending  beneath  the  weight  of  thought,  and  tome- 
times  the  weight  of  mere  ornament,  and  enlivened  occa- 
sionally by  those  starts  of  peevish  anger,  which  make 
Hazlin's  books  so  fair  a  mirror  of  his  disposition.  There 
is  much  searching  and  exhausting  criticism  in  the  volume, 
and  a  commonplace  book  might  easily  be  filled  by  extract- 
ing its  striking  sentences.  The  criticism  on  the  metaphy- 
sical poeu  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I.,  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  Dr.  Johnson's,  for  Hazlitt  was  more  profound  in 
his  critical  principles  than  the  Doctor,  and  could  the  easier 
expose  the  faults  of  bad  poetry  from  his  vivid  sense  and 
appreciation  of  good.  The  following  observations  ore  per- 
tinent and  keen :  "  The  poetry  of  this  period  was  strictly 
the  poetry,  not  of  ideas,  hut  of  definitions :  it  proceeded  in 
mode  and  figure,  by  genus  and  specific  difference;  and 
was  the  logic  of  the  schools,  or  an  oblique  and  forced  con- 
struction of  dr>',  literal  matter-of-fact,  decked  oat  in  a  robe 
of  glittering  conceits,  and  clogged  with  the  halting  shackles 
of  verse.  The  imagination  of  the  writers,  instead  of  being 
conversant  with  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  was  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  intellectual  abstraction, 
or  entangled  in  the  technical  quibbles  and  impertinent  in- 
tricacies of  language."  The  remarks  on  Congrcve's  style 
are  no  less  striking.  "  It  is  the  highest  model  of  comic 
dialogue.  Every  sentence  is  replete  vdth  sense  and  satire, 
conveyed  in  the  most  polished  and  pointed  terms.  Every 
page  presents  a  shower  of  brilliant  conceits,  is  a  tiasue  of 
epigrams  in  prose,  is  a  new  triumph  of  wit,  a  new  conquest 
over  dullness.  The  fire  of  artful  raillery  is  no  where  else 
so  well  kept  up." 

The  publishers  really  deserve  praise  for  the  ooarageoos 
pertinacity  with  which  they  introduce  volumes  of  criticism 
like  this,  to  the  American  public.  Such  virorks  must  toon 
be  felt,  both  among  our  readers  and  authors. 

Poemx.    By  Oliver  Wendail  Holmes.    London.    O.  Rich  j* 
Sons.    1  ro/.  16mo.. 

We  have  received  from  Ticknor  ft  Co.,  Boston,  a  copy  of 
this  London  edition  of  our  American  Holmes.  It  contains 
all  his  pieces,  written  during  the  last  eight  years,  as  well 
as  those  included  in  the  collection  published  ten  years  ago. 
Holmes  is  one  of  our  most  characteristic  poets;  subtle, 
fanciful,  brilliant,  gifted  with  great  power  of  expression, 
and  displaying,  both  in  his  comic  and  serious  pieces,  a 
bright  and  piercing  intellect.  His  lyrics  are  in  everybody's 
mouth.    The  present  edition  of  his  poems  is  very  elegant. 


Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.  By  Mrs.  Grant.   AVio  York. 
D.  Appleton  (f  Co.    1  vol.  ISmo. 

This  is  the  fourth  number  of  Appleton  k.  Co's  admirable 
"Literary  Miscellany.'*  The  book  obtained  considerate 
reputation  at  the  period  in  which  it  was  origpinally  pub- 
lished ;  and  is  an  exceedingly  clever  description  of  Amni- 
can  scenery  and  manners  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  style  has  much  sweetness  and  picturesqueness, 
with  a  little  touch,  occasionally,  of  womanly  Johnsonianism 
of  diction. 
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Ws  have  our  excitements  at  Alderbrook  as  well  as 
in  your  great  Babel  of  "  brotherly  love,"  (love  like 
that  of  tbe  first  brothers,  I  have  heard  it  insinuated,) 
but  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  has  a  slight  twist- 
about  between  the  two  places,  which  might  puzzle  a 
philoaopher.  In  your  great  city  a  great  cause  pro- 
duces a  small  effect:  in  our  small  village  a  small 
eause  produces  a  great  effect.  Does  a  barn  or  a 
blacksmith's  shop  take  fire  at  Alderbrook,  the  whole 
Tillage,  men,  women  and  children,  are  up  and  out ; 
and  it  furnishes  matter  for  conversation  at  every 
tea-party  during  a  year,  at  least.  With  you,  a 
whole  street  may  burn  down,  while  you  lie  quietly 
snoozing  in  your  beds,  or  mentally  denounce  "  that 
noisy  engine,"  between  naps ;  and  in  less  than  a  week 
the  whole  afiair  passes  from  the  minds  of  all  but  the 
niflerers.  You  may  see  a  dozen  hearses  move  by  in 
one  day,  and  never  be  sobered  by  it :  is  there  a  death 
in  our  village,  the  shadow  falls  on  every  hearthstone. 
and  a  long  solemn  train  of  weeping  mourners  (the 
mourning  town)  leave  their  various  avocations  and 
amusements,  and  go  to  lay  the  sleeper  in  tlfe  dust. 
Oh !  let  me  die  in  the  country,  where  I  shall  not  fall 
like  th»  single  leaf  in  the  forest,  unheeded,  where 
those  who  love  me  need  not  mask  their  hearts  to  meet 
the  careless  multitude,  and  strive  as  a  duty  to  forget. 
Bury  me  in  the  country,  amid  the  prayers  of  the  good 
and  the  tears  of  the  loving :  not  in  the  dark,  damp 
Tault,  away  from  the  sweet-scented  air  and  the  cheer- 
ful sunshine,  but  in  the  open  field,  among  the  flowers 
I  loved  and  cherished  while  living.    Then — 

"  If  around  roy  place  of  sleep 

The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  raiffht  not  haste  to  go ; 
Soft  airs,  anasonff,  and  light,  and  bloom, 

Should  keep  tnem  lingering  hy  my  tomb." 

But  to  return  to  our  contrasts.  A  ruffian  meets  a 
stranger  in  a  dark  alley,  and  stabs  him  to  the  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  pelf;  another  whips  his  wife  to  death, 
or  perhaps  butchers  a  whole  family.  The  lawyers 
andparagraphista  are  thereby  furnished  with  employ- 
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ment,  for  which  they  are  of  course  thankful,  and,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  no  one  else  cares.    It  is  quite 
different  with  us.    A  drunken  Indian  murdered  a 
white  man,  at  Alderbrook,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  near  {he  foot  of  the 
slope,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  while  thousands 
on  thousands  stood  gaping  at  the  terrible  spectacle. 
This  tale,  whispered  to  me  in  the  dark,  furnished  one 
of  the  gloomy  visions  which  used  to  haunt  my  child- 
hood ;  and  I  would  as  soon  have  taken  the  trip  that 
Orpheus  did  as  go  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  "  the 
spot  where  old  Antoine  was  himg."    The  same  story, 
in  all  its  horrible  and  disgusting  details,  is  to  this  day 
repeated  and  re-repeated  by  many  a  gossip  of  our 
village;  while  jaws  drop,  and  eyes  stand  out  with 
terror,  and  every  stirring  leaf  or  quivering  shadow 
causes  a  start  of  alarm ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  troubled 
ghost  of  old  Antoine  still  walks  up  and  down  the 
forests  of  Alderbrook.    With  you,  picked  pockets  are 
such  every-day  and  every-hour  things,  as  to  excite  no 
attention  at  all,  except  perhaps  a  laugh,  now  and  then, 
when  the  feat  has  been  performed  with  unusual  adroit- 
ness ;  but  if  an  axe  disappear  from  a  door  at  Alder- 
brook, or  a  couple  of  yards  of  linen  are  taken  from 
the  grass  in  the  night-time,  the  whole  village  is  in 
commotion,  and  wonders,  and  guesses,  and  sagacious 
nods  and  mysterious  inuendoes  constitute,  for  a  month 
at  least,  the  staple  of  social  intercoufse.    You  will 
not  think  strange  then,  when  I  tell  you  of  the  wonder 
ful  excitement  that  has  fairly  swept  every  other  topic 
under  with  us,  for  more  than  six  months  past.    It  has 
been  suspected  for  a  long  time  that  a  band  of  thieves 
existed  somewhere  in  our  quiet  county;  but  such 
crimM  are  so  unusual  here  that  no  one  likes  to  be  the 
first  to  give  them  a  name ;  so,  though  every  washer- 
w(Hnan  put  her  wet  linen  under  lock  and  key  at  dew- 
fall,  and  stables  were  double-locked,  aix*  shops  double- 
guarded,  the    careful  ones  only  shook  their  heads 
mysteriously,  as  though  something  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  their  knowledge,  which  they  might  tell,  but  that 
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they  were  too  generoos,  while  others  scouted  the  idea 

of county's  harboring  such  rogues.    At  last, 

however,  some  who  had  lost  to  an  uncomfortable  de- 
gree, began  to  speak  more  plainly,  and  incredulity 
wavered.  Finally,  one  night  toward  the  latter  end 
of  last  May,  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood  was 
fired,  obviously  (that  is,  it  was  obvious  when  too  late) 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  villagers,  while 
the  principal  shop  in  Alderbrook  was  despoiled  of  its 
most  valuable  goods.  Such  a  daring  deed !  said  every 
body.  It  was  now  supposed  that  the  villany  must 
have  been  carried  on  for  years,  and  many  persons, 
who  like  a  large  story,  declared  that  the  band  must 
consist  of  at  least  fifty  men.  There  had  not  been  such 
an  excitement  here  since  the  execution  of  poor  old 
Antoine.  One  num  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and 
flattered  and  threatened  by  turns,  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing him  to  confess.  At  last  he  promised  to  do  this, 
and  betray  his  associates,  provided  he  could  be  as- 
sured of  his  ovm  safety.  This  was  the  latest  news 
which  reached  us  one  evening  toward  midnight,  and 
so  we  concluded  to  pillow  our  curiosity  until  mor- 
ning. 

^^  They  have  diskivered  the  robbers,  at  last,'*  said 
old  Uncle  Felix  Graw,  hurrying  all  out  of  breath  into 
our  breakfast  parlor,  and  throwing  his  ungainly  figure 
into  one  chair,  while  he  stretched  his  long  legs  to 
another.  "  They  have  diskivered  the  robbers,  neigh- 
bor Forester,  every  one  on  'em." 

Down  went  forks,  and  up  went  eye-brows  in  a 
twinkling,  and  old  Uncle  Felix  was  the  focus  of  all 
regards,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  smoking  muffins 
which  Nancy  had  just  placed  on  the  table. 

"  What !  now  I  who  are  they.  Uncle  Felix  ?  No- 
body belonging  to  Alderbrook,  I  hope." 

"  Not  exactly,  though  the  village  has  just  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  the  teeth — ^Jem  White  is  in  for  it." 

"  What !  that  scape-grace  of  a  son  of  honest  Jacky  ? 
Poor  old  fellow!  this  will  be  worse  for  him  than 
digging  in  the  mud,  with  the  'rheumatis'  in  his 
shoulder." 

^'  The  old  man  never  has  had  very  comfortable  times 
with  Jem,"  said  Uncle  Felix.  *'  He  is  the  laziest  fel- 
low this  side  of  purgatory,  but  I  never  thought  be 
would  be  caught  in  such  a  sorry  piece  of  business  as 
this.  They  say  it  will  go  hard  with  the  rascals — 
burglary  and  arson  both." 

* '  The  old  story  of  idleness  and  crime  Poor  Jacky, 
I  pity  him." 

"  Everybody  pities  him ;  and  for  one,  if  I  could 
catch  Jem  White,  I  'd  give  him  a  thrashing  that  he 
wouldn't  forget  when  he  was  gray,  and  let  him  go, 
the  scoundrel !  for  his  father's  sake." 

"  Then  he  has  dot  been  taken  ?" 

''  No,  but  there  is  no  doubt  be  will  be.  Dick  Hoi- 
man,  (the  cringing  sarpent!  I  could  pound  him  to 
pommice-stonc,  for  I  have  no  idee  but  he  druv  on  the 
"Whole  lot,)  Dick  Holman  has  blabbed,  turned  state's 
eviden*0^  to  save  himself,  and  exposed  the  whole  of 
'em.  Great  good  will  the  state  get  from  such  a  ras- 
cally knave  as  he  U ;  and  a  great  honor  is  it  to  the  laws 
to  pay  a  premium  for  «uoh  abominable  sneaking 
meanness.    I  would  n't  mind  to  see  the  rest  in  iron 


wristbands,  (barring  Jenmiy  White,  for  his  father's 
sake,)  but  Dick  Holman,  the  mean  cowardly  villain ! 
hanging  is  too  good  for  him." 

"  How  many  have  they  taken  ?" 

< '  Three,  last  night.  Dick  Holman  helped  them  hide 
and  so  betrayed  them.  One  has  been  traced  as  far  as 
Albany,  and  another  to  Rochester.  They  will  get 
clear,  I  dare  say ;  but  Jem  White  has  skulked  away 
by  himself,  and  nobody  knows  where  he  is.  There 
were  only  seven  on  'em." 

"  Do  you  know  where  White  was  last  seen  ?" 

"  He  was  sneaking  about  Saturday  evening — he 
even  had  the  barefacedness  to  go  into  Willard's  gro- 
cery and  get  a  glass  of  grog.  Some  pretend  to  be 
sure  that  they  saw  him  yesterday,  but  folks  make  a 
thousand  mistakes  in  such  cases ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
pretty  certain  he  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood yet.  The  old  "  Sun"  press  worked  hard,  I  tell 
you,  last  night ;  and,  before  this  time,  the  hand-bills 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  so  that  he  can 't  get  away. 
And  I  would  n't  give  an  oat-straw  for  his  hiding-place, 
with  Dick  Holman  to  scent  him  out.  He  vna  prowl- 
ing about  after  him  before  sunrise  this  morning,  and 
trust  him  for  a  blood-hound  any  day.  Ugh!  if  they 
should  let  such  a  chap  as  that  go  scot-free,  I,  for  one, 
should  rather  fancy  speaking  to  Judge  Lynch  about 
it." 

No  wonder  that  honest  Sam  Graw  should  be  exas- 
perated against  the  traitorous  knave,  ^nrho,  after  lead- 
ing all  the  idle  young  fellows  that  would  listen  to  him, 
into  iniquity,  turned  deliberately  about,  and,  to  save 
himself,  delivered  his  victims  into  the  hands  of  justice. 
Dick  Holman  had  been  for  years  the  pest  of  the 
neighborhood — one  of  those  dirty,  cringing,  plausible 
villains,  whom  everybody  despises,  but  upon  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  crime.  When,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  regular  system  of  robbery  had 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  county,  probably  for 
several  years,  suspicion  busied  herself  at  once  with 
the  name  of  Dick  Holman ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
concoct  any  plan  for  escape,  before  be  even  knew 
himself  suspected,  he  was  seized  and  brought  by  means 
of  threats  and  promises  to  divulge  all  he  knew.  And 
a  more  rotten  hearted  traitor  never  existed;  for  now 
that  his  own  precious  person  was  in  danger  there  was 
no  indignity  to  which  he  would  not  submit,  and  no  act 
in  which  he  would  not  gladly  engage,  (even  to  hunt- 
ing for  his  most  reluctant  pupil,  poor  Jem  White,)  in 
order  to  buy  himself  consideration.  As  for  young 
White,  he  received  but  little  sympathy  except  on  his 
father's  account,  but  old  honest  Jacky  was,  in  his  way, 
a  great  favorite  at  Alderbrook.  There  was  scarcely 
a  young  man  in  the  village  for  whom  he  had  not  con- 
jured whistles  out  of  a  slip  of  bass-wood,  in  days  gone 
by ;  and  scarce  an  old  one  but  owed  him,  poverty- 
stricken  as  he  was,  some  generous  neighborly  turn. 
Then  it  was  from  honest  Jacky  that  we  always  learned 
where  the  black-berries  grew  thickest ;  and  he  brought 
wild-wood  plants  for  our  gardens,  and  supplied  the  old 
ladies  with  wintergreens  and  sweet  flag  roots  to 
munch  of  a  Sunday.  But  it  was  scarce  these  little 
acts  which  made  old  Jacky  White  so  universally  re- 
spected.   He  was  the  kindest  and  simplest  of  old  mea, 
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kind  to  man  sud  beast;  and  if  but  a  worm  lay  in  bis 
path  he  wonld  "  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  lire." 
Toil,  tofl,  toil,  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  year 
to  year— toil,  toil,  toil  was  the  lot  of  honest  Jacky ; 
but  not  a  word  of  complaint  ever  escaped  from  his 
lips;  he  was  contented  and  cheerful,  and scrupuloosly 
honest  Fortmie  had  treated  him  most  scurvily ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  patient  unremitting  industry,  he 
had  never  known  at  one  breakfast  what  should  serve 
him  for  the  next.  AAer  all,  however,  I  do  not  know 
as  it  is  quite  becoming  for  me  to  rail  at  fortune,  since 
he  never  did,  and,  moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the 
artless  okl  man  was  as  much  in  the  fault  about  the 
matter  as  the  partial  and  fickle  goddess. 

I>a3r8  went  by,  and  nothing  was  known  of  Jemmy 
While.  So  confident  was  everybody  of  the  impossi- 
bOity  of  his  having  made  his  escape,  that  parties  were 
still  out  in  search  of  him — and  the  zeal  of  Dick  Hol- 
man  was  indefatigable.  The  village  was  still  in  a 
stale  of  feverish  excitement,  and  the  '*  stores"  were 
thronged  with  people  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
town,  who  flocked  in  to  trade  and  hear  the  news. 

I  was  out  in  my  little  back  garden  one  bright  mor- 
ning, spoiling  the  doings  of  the  wanton  summer  wind, 
which  had  had  quite  a  frolic  among  my  treasures  the 
Aighi  before ;  when  old  Bridget  came  to  the  door  on 
tiptoe,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  her  gown,  scarce 
lull  enough  or  rich  enough  to  make  much  of  a  rustle, 
up  in  her  hand.  ** Fanny,  Fanny!  'st!" 
spoke  in  a  suppressed  whisper,  shovring  all 
her  teeth  in  the  operation,  as  though,  by  drawing  her 
lips  Ur  back,  she  might  give  the  words  egress  with 


"  What  now,  Bridget  ?" 

« Hnrii,  Fanny,  dear !  'st !"  and  putting  the  fore- 
of  one  hand  to  her  lip,  she  beckoned  with  the 
r,  making  a  motion  with  the  elbow  joint  very 
much  like  that  of  a  jack-knife  with  a  spring  at  the 


Bddget  is  always  having  secrets,  and  shaking  her 
head,  and  looking  solemnly  wise,  and  finding  strange 
Biytteries,  which  to  everj-body  else  are  as  clear  as 
the  sunlight ;  so  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  did  wait  to  tie 
op  a  sweet  pea,  and  give  three  pretty  rose-buds  a 
more  desirable  position  among  the  wet  leaves. 

"  Fanny,  darling !"  was  again  breathed  from  the 
opened  doorway. 

"  Yes,  Bridget !" 

"Hush,  dear!  'st!"  and  Bridget  beckoned  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  There  was  no  resisting  such 
importunity,  so  forward  Fanny  went,  fully  expecting 
to  find  a  chicken  with  two  hearts,  or  a  biscuit  that  had 
hopped  out  of  the  oven  mysteriously,  or  (an  every-day 
oocorrenoe)  a  chum  full  of  cream  that  needed  a  horse- 
shoe in  it. 

"  Look,  Fanny,  look !  is  n*t  she  pretty  ?" 

Fketty!  Old  Bridget  has  some  taste  at  any  rate, 
as  a  vision  of  Paradise !  I  held  hi  my  breath 
gasing,  as  my  good  old  nurse  had  done,  and 
very  probably  kept  my  lips  out  of  its  way  precisely  in 
her  fashion.  There  is  always  a  shade  of  gmy  in  the 
pMsege  kHiding  to  the  kitchen,  and  here,  in  the  sober 
Ugfat,  sat  a  little  child  sleeping.   One  arm  was  straight- 


ened, showing  the  pretty  dimple  at  the  elbow,  the  fat 
little  hand  supporting  her  weight  upon  the  floor,  while 
the  other  grasped,  as  though  by  way  of  a  balance,  a 
basket  of  green  lettuce,  which  had  wilted  during  her 
long  walk  in  the  morning  sun.  The  shoulder  of  the 
supporting  arm  had  slipped  up  from  the  torn  calico 
frock,  and  its  polished  whiteness  contrasted  beauti- 
fully with  the  sun-embrowned  cheek.  The  light 
golden  hair  lay  in  waves,  pushed  far  back  from  her 
round  forehead,  and  was  gathered  up  into  a  knot,  half 
curls,  half  tangles,  behind,  probably  to  keep  it  out  of 
her  way;  but  carelessly  as  it  was  disposed  of,  it 
could  scarce  have  been  as  beautiful  in  any  other  fash- 
ion. Dim  as  the  light  was,  a  beam  had  contrived  to 
find  its  way  to  the  curve  of  her  head,  and  left  a  dash 
of  brightness  on  it,  no  ill  omen  to  the  wearied  little 
stranger.  Long  lashes  lay  against  the  bright  cheek, 
all  sparkling  in  crystal ;  for  the  tear  that  could  not 
climb  over  it,  had  turned  the  little  valley  about  the 
eye  into  a  well — a  very  pretty  one  for  truth  to  lie  in. 
The  child  had  probably  wept  herself  to  sleep ;  but  her 
little  spirit  had  gone  to  a  land  of  brighter  things  now, 
for  the  smile  that  curved  her  beautiful  lips  had  none 
of  the  premature  sadness  bathing  the  shut  eye-lids. 
Tliere  were  broad  gaps  in  the  clumsy  shoes  that  lay 
beside  her,  for  she  had  relieved  herself  of  the  incum- 
brance,  and  her  chubby  little  feet,  stained  with  the 
purple  flowers  which  she  had  crushed  in  her  morn- 
ing's ramble,  were  cooling  themselves  against  the 
bare  floor. 

"It  is  nobody  but  little  Molly  White,  Miss,"  said 
Nancy,  coming  forward,  with  the  pot-lid  in  her  hand. 
Nancy's  voice  is  none  of  the  softest,  and  again 
Bridget's  teeth  and  tongue  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  her  lips  parted  to  emit  the  expostulatory  "  'st,  'st !" 

"  And  who  is  little  Molly  White  ?•» 

"  Do  n't  you  remember  Molly  White,  who  used  to 
go  tripping  by  every  day  last  summer,  as  merry  as  a 
bird,  to  sell  blackberries  to  the  villagers,  never  seem- 
ing tired,  though  she  had  to  walk  three  miles  across 
the  woods,  and  pick  her  berries  besides— poor  thing ! 
But  I  remember  now  it  was  when  you  were  in  the 
city,  at  your  Uncle  Forester's,  you  know ;  for  you 
did  n't  come  home  till  the  plums  were  all  gone,  and 
the  leaves  were  pretty  much  oflTthe  trees." 

"  Does  she  belong  in  any  way  to  old  Jacky  White, 
who  lives  in  the  woods  beyond  the  hill  ?" 

''  The  very  same.  Miss.  Old  Jacky's  last  wife  was 
a  young  woman,  and  sort  of  delicate  like,  and  she 
died,  poor  thing,  when  Molly  was  but  little  more  than 
a  baby.  She  always  said  though  that  she  did  n't  sufllhr 
nor  want  fof  any  thing,  for  the  children  were  all 
amaiing  good  to  her ;  and  Jem,  bad  as  he  is  now, 
nursed  her  almost  as  carefully  as  a  woman.  Poor 
thing!  she  would  feel  sorrowftil  enough  if  she  knew 
what  a  dreadfhl  end  ho  had  come  to,  for  she  loved  him 
as  she  did  her  own  blessed  child." 

<*  I  have  seen  pretty  Molly  many  a  time  when  she 
was  a  baby.  She  seems  heavy-hearted  enough  now, 
poor  child !  we  must  try  to  cheer  her  up." 

*<  It 's  of  no  we,  Miss ;  she  takes  Jem's  misfortuiie 
to  heart  terribly." 

"Misfortime?   But  yoa  are  right,  Nancy.    The 
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viciousi  though  justice  in  the  shape  of  legal  officers  do 
not  bunt  them  down,  or*  the  unfortunate  of  this 
world." 

Our  conversation  seemed  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  for 
suddenly  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eye-lids  worked 
convulsivelyi  her  bright  lips  quivered  like  a  little 
bird  so  frightened  as  scaroe  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
the  pretty  arm  which  supported  her  shook  beneath 
the  weight 

"  It  seems  cruel  to  wake  her,"  said  old  Bridget, 
compassionately.  *'  This  is  a  sorry  bad  world  for  such 
as  she  is,  poor  innocent !" 

The  child  seemed  yet  more  agitated,  and  tossed  her 
fat  round  arms  above  her  head,  while  a  broken  sob 
came  struggling  forth,  and,  in  a  voice  laden  with 
heart-ache,  she  exclaimed,  ^'  You  shall  not  take  him ! 
it  was  n't  he  that  did  it  *." 

"  Molly !  Molly !"  exclaimed  Nancy. 

**  Mother  said  we  must  love  him  when  her  lips  were 
cold,  and  I  will.  I  wiU  -love  poor  Jemmy.  You 
shan't— oh,  you  shan't  take  him  away!" 

<<  Molly !  Molly!"  repeated  Nancy,  more  emphati- 
cally, and  shaking  the  child's  shoulder. 

"  No,  I  will  not  tell ;  never — never— never !" 

"  Molly  WliUe !  MoUy !"  Nancy  raised  the  child  to 
her  feet,  who  looked  about  her  a  few  moments,  in  a 
kind  of  bewildered  alarm,  and  then  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  which  nothing  could  soothe. 

Poor  suilering  little  one!  that  the  dregs  which 
usually  await  a  sterner  lip,  should  be  upon  the  brim 
of  thy  beaker!  that  the  drop  which  sparkles  on  the 
surface  of  life's  bowl,  should  be  deadened  in  child- 
hood's tears !  the  flowers  which  crown  it,  concealing 
thfe  strange  mixture  for  a  little  time  from  eyes  like 
thine,  fallen,  withered,  dead !  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter 
draught  first  presented  thee  by  Fate,  sweet  Molly 
White.  What  strange  contrasts  does  this  world  pre- 
sent? That  day  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  replete 
with  the  everywhere  outgushing  spirit  of  joyousness, 
and  that  poor  little  heart  aching  with  such  misery  as 
the  guilty  ever  bring  to  those  who  love  them !  No 
wonder  that  old  Bridget  and  even  Nancy,  (blessings 
on  their  kind  souls !)  should  be  strangely  blinded  by 
the  gathering  tears  as  they  led  the  child  away.  Throw 
me  out,  wretched  and  friendless  on  the  wide  world, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  creep  to  the  kitchen 
rather  than  the  parlor,  though  I  know  that  generosity, 
and  kindness,  and  sympathy,  are  the  inheritance  of  no 
one  condition  in  life. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
Beauty  smiled  up  from  the  earth — beauty  bent  to  us 
from  the  bright  sky— beauty,  a  delicious,  all-pervad- 
ing kind  of  beauty,  which  often  makes  the  spirit  drunk 
with  happiness,  shone  out  upon  us  everywhere.  It 
was  not  a  day  to  be  wasted  in-doors,  when  the  balmy 
airs,  the  warm  wet  skies,  and  the  quivering  life-full 
foliage,  were  all  wooing  without— and  we  have  no 
hot  pavements  to  flash  back  the  light  into  our  finoes, 
or  cramped-up  streeu,  where  the  air  is  stifled  into 
sickliness  before  it  meets  us,  at  Alderbrook.  The 
broad  wavy  meadow,  spangled  all  over  with  bright 
blossoms,  is  our  magnificent  thoroughfare,  and  when 
the  sun  shines  too  brilliantly  the  brave  dd  trees  rear 


for  us  a  rare  canopy  in  the  forests.    The  little  wisard 
stream,  leaping  and  dancing  over  the  rocks,  to  drop 
itself  into  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ,  and  the  long 
cool  shadows  lying  on  the  grass  bei<ide  the  trees,  each 
had  a  magic  in  them  which  was  quite  irresistible.   So 
I  went  out,  and  sauntered  dreamily  adown  the  mea- 
dow, with  half  shut  eyes  and  a  delicious  sense  of  plea- 
sure stealing  over  me,  at  each  pressure  of  my  fool  upon 
the  yielding  carpet    Crossing  the  little  log-bridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  I  picked  my  way  among  the 
alders  on  the  other  side,  close  by  the  marge  of  the 
stream.    Myriads  of  little  pearl-white  blossoms  bent 
their  soft  lips  to  the  wave  which  bounded  to  meet 
them ;  and  side  by  side  with  them,  the  double-bladed 
iris  sent  up  its  sword-shaped  leaves,  as  proudly  as  in 
its  prime,  though  the  bare  stalks  which  grew  from  its 
centre  were  all  stripped  of  their  blossoms.  The  queen 
of  the  meadow  stood  up  in  its  regal  beauty,  not  far 
from  the  water's  edge ;  further  back  the  spotted  lily 
nodded  gracefully  on  its  curved  stem,  and  the  crimson 
tufts  of  the  balm-flower  nestled  in  clusters  of  green 
shrubbery ;  while  the  narrow  leaf  of  the  willow  turned 
out  its  silver  lining,  and  the  aspen  quivered  all  over, 
like  a  loving  heart  blest  with  its  prayer  above.    Be- 
yond, tier  on  tier,  rose  galleries  of  green,  with  but  a 
step  between  the  uppermost  and  heaven,  all  radiaAt 
in  the  luxurious  garniture  of  June.    How  glorious  and 
grand,  and  full  of  life  was  every  thing— and  how  my 
nature  expanded  in  the  midst  of  it  as  it  would  embrace 
the  whole  universe.    I  know  there  are  moments  on 
this  side  the  grave  when  the  shackles  of  clay  do  really 
fall  ofi*,  and  our  spirits  grow  large,  as  though  they  had 
looked  into  the  boundlessness  of  eternity,  and  we  lift 
a  wing  with  the  angels.    But  we  come  back  again, 
dazzled  and  bewildered— for  we  are  prisoners  in  a 
very  little  cell,  and  too  large  a  draught  of  Heaven  now 
would  not  be  good  for  us.    I  dallied  long  about  the 
brook  and  on  the  verge  of  the  forest,  seeing  and 
dreaming;  and  then  I  w^andered  on,  now  listening  to 
the  joyous  song-gushes  of  the  crazy-hearted  litfle  Bob- 
o-link ;  now  laughing  at  the  antic  red  squirrel,  as  his 
tiny  brick-colored  banner  whisked  from  fence  to  tree ; 
and  now  gathering  handfuls  of  the  pale  sweet'«cented 
wood-violets,  which  follow  the  first  frail  children  of 
the  spring.    Then  there  were  large  banks  of  moss,  of 
brown,  and  green,  and  gold,  all  richly  wrought  to- 
gether, as  by  the  fingers  of  bright  lady-elves,  and  more 
elastic  than  the  most  gorgeous  fabrics  of  the  Persian 
looms,  with  now  and  then  a  little  vine  straggling  over 
them,  strung  with  crimson  berries ;  the  sun  breaking 
through  the  closely  interlaced  branches  above  in  little 
gushes  of  light,  which  quivered  as  they  fell,  and  vaniab- 
ed  and  came  again,  as  coquetiishly  as  the  bright-throat- 
ed hunmiing-bird,  which  frolicked  gracefully  with  the 
pink  blossoms  of  the  azalia,  in  the  hollow  beyond. 
These  were  interspersed  with  little  patches  oS  winter- 
green,  tender  and  spicy,  of  which  I  of  course  secured 
a  plentiful  supply ;  and  clusters  of  the  snowy  mono- 
tropa  appeared  at  the  roots  of  trees,  clear  and  polished 
and  pearl-like ;  and  green  ferns  grew  beside  old  logs, 
half  ^Tcathed  over  with  ivy — and  every  thing  there, 
from  the  golden  moss-cup  to  the  giant  tree  looking  up 
into  heaven,  fthared  my  thoughts  and  love. 
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Then  I  went  on,  next  stooping  to  pall  from  the  dark 
loose  soil  the  long  slim  roots  of  the  wild  sarsaparilla, 
•nd  dose  beside  them  I  discovered  the  nest  of  a  darl- 
ing little  groond-bird,  which  flew  away  ahd  came  back 
again,  fluttering  about  most  pleadingly,  and  so  I  left 
the  graceful  innocent,  without  even  taking  a  peep  at 
the  four  spedcled  ^;gB,  which  probably  constituted  its 


The  Sim  was  quite  low  when  I  drew  near  the 
8achem*s  wood,  an  immense  wilderness  to  the  south- 
east  of  Alderbrook,  better  known  by  sportsmen  than 
any  one  else.  Some  pokerish  story  of  the  Indian  days 
irsC  gave  rise  to  the  name ;  and  so  there  was  a  super- 
stition connected  with  it  which  kept  timid  people 
(diildren,  at  least,)  aloof.  Moreover,  old  Antoine 
committed  his  murder  there,  and  it  was  more  than  half 
sospected  that  some  of  Jake  Gawsely's  gold  might 
be  hidden  among  the  jagged  rocks  and  deep  gulleys  of 
the  Sachem's  wood.  However  that  might  be,  the 
mysterious  proverb  that  "the  Sachem's  wood  could 
bring  no  good,''  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  young  feet  from  tempting  the  spirits  of  evil  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stump  fence  which  walled  it  in.  But 
I  feh  some  inclination  now  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
banned  forest,  and  so,  scaling  the  fantastical  barrier 
as  I  best  might,  I  sprang  to  a  bank  as  mossy  and  as 
bright  with  the  sunshine  as  any  we  had  on  the  other 
The  air  was  fresh  and  pure,  and  there  was  a 
of  wild-flowers  on  it  which  made  me  feel  quite 
mfe;  for  flowers  always  betray  the  presence  of  angels. 
80 1  wandered  on  indolently  as  before,  now  plucking 
a  Ie|f,  now  watching  dreamily  the  shadows  which 
fast  chasing  away  the  sunlight,  until  I  began  to 
it  quite  time  to  return  home.  It  was  really 
twiligfal,  and  I  had  not  seen  the  sun  go  down.  A  few 
steps  farther  only,  and  then  I  would  go ;  but  there  was 
a  pretty  silvery  tinkle  just  ahead,  which  might  lead  to 
the  forking  place  of  a  troop  of  fairies.  The  sound 
proceeded  from  the  self-same  little  stream  which  trips 
it  oret  the  rocks  to  the  east  of  Strawberry-hill,  and 
ecnaes  dancing  and  sparkling  down  to  the  brook  at 
the  foot  It  was  gurgling  along  quite  gayly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chasm,  so  dark  that,  as  I  knelt  on  the  crag 
above  and  leaned  over,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
coold  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  silver-voiced  musician. 
The  ravine  was  exceedingly  narrow,  looking  as 
though  the  Sachem  (who  was  probably  a  giant)  might 
hare  split  it  apart  with  an  inmiense  hatchet;  but  the 
feat  was  evidently  performed  a  long  time  ago,  for  it 
was  all  mossed  over,  long  wreaths  of  green  flaunted 
from  little  clefts  on  either  side,  and  the  pretty  blue- 
bell from  the  tip  of  its  lithe  stem,  nodded  smilingly  to 
in  noisy  neighbor  among  the  pebbles.  I  was  rising 
to  go  away,  when  a  sound  like  the  tread  of  some  light 
mimal  made  me  pause.  It  came  again,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  scrambling  noise  and  a  rustle  like  the  bend- 
ing of  twigs  laden  with  foliage ;  and  I  looked  carefully 
dioat  me,  for  I  might  not  be  quite  pleased  with  the 
eonpany  I  should  meet  in  the  Sachem's  wood.  This 
goigis  must  be  very  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  haunted 
ttw-mill,  which  is  reported  to  be  tenanted  by  the 
vaodering  spirit  of  old  Jake  Gawsely,  and  who  lo^ows 
hoc  die  miser  himself  may  now  and  then  come  out  at 
9* 


dew-fall  to  look  after  his  concealed  treasores.  My 
view  was  partially  obstructed  by  a  wild  gooseberry 
bush,  and  when  I  raised  my  head  above  it  I  saw,  not 
the  troubled  spirit  of  a  dead  old  man,  but  a  beautiful 
child,  standing  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  and  looking 
cautiously  about  her  as  though  fearful  of  being  ob- 
served. It  was  little  Molly  White,  and  I  was  about 
calling  to  her,  when,  as  though  satisfied  with  her 
scrutiny,  she  swung  herself  from  the  rock,  clinging  by 
her  little  fingers  to  the  jagged  points,  poised  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air,  and  then  dropped  on  the  platform  be- 
low. Here  she  again  looked  about  her,  and  I  drew 
back  my  head,  for  I  had  had  time  for  a  second  thought, 
and  I  knew  that  no  trifling  thing  could  bring  the  child 
to  the  banned  forest  alone.  Beside,  she  carried  on 
her  arm  a  basket  evidently  well-laden,  which  imped- 
ed her  progress  not  a  little,  and  a  suspicion  far  from 
agreeable  crept  over  me  as  I  again  leaned  my  head 
over  the  ledge.  The  child  descended  with  the  agility 
of  a  kitten ;  and  when  at  last  she  reached  the  bottom, 
she  looked  earnestly  up  and  down  the  ravine,  starting 
now  and  then,  stretching  forward  her  little  head,  as 
though  fearful  that  the  moving  shadows  might  deceive 
her.  As  soon  as  she  became  satisfied  that  she  was 
not  observed,  she  sent  out  a  low  clear  sound  like  a 
bird-note,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
suppressed  whistle.  She  sprang  forward  and  was 
met  half-way  by  a  man,  who  emerged  from  the  sha- 
dow of  the  rock  just  beneath  me. 

•'  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  staying,  Moll  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  half  angrily.  "  I  have  fed  on  nothing 
but  ground-nuts  and  beech  leaves  these  two  days, 
and— ha!  I  hope  you  have  something  palatable  in 
your  basket.  Does  your  arm  ache,  chicky  ?  This  is 
a  heavy  load  for  such  little  hands  to  carry.  BiA  where 
have  you  been  ?  I  did  n't  know  but  they  had  nabbed 
you  for  your  good  deeds,  and  meant  to  starve  me  out. 
Bless  me,  Moll,  how  you  tremble !" 

'*  Oh,  I  have  been  so  frightened.  Jemmy.  Dick 
Holman  suspects  all  about  it — " 

"  Curse  Dick  Holman !" 

**  Some  of  the  other  men  have  told  how  I  ran  to 
you  the  night  that  the  officers  took  them,  and  he  thinks 
I  know  where  you  are  now.  He  said  they  would 
hang  me,  Jemmy,  if  I  would  n't  tell — will  they  hang 
me?" 

The  beautiful  face  was  upturned,  with  such  sweet 
anxious  meekness,  that  the  well-nigh  hardened  bro- 
ther seemed  touched,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
reply. 

"  Will  they  hang  me.  Jemmy  ?" 

"  No,  Molly^  no !  they  will  never  harm  a  hair  of 
your  head.  But  let  mo  tell  you,  chick,  you  must  n't 
listen  to  one  word  from  that  devil  incarnate — he  will 
be  hiring  you  to  betray  me  yet." 

"Dick  Holman?  Oh  no!  he  can't  hire  me.  He 
took  out  a  whole  handful  of  dollars,  but  I  would  n't 
look  at  them,  and  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  new 
frock  ahd  a  pretty  boimet,  like  the  village  girls,  but  I 
did  n't  answer  him  a  word.  It  was  then  he  said — and 
he  spoke  dreadful,  dreadful  words,  Jemmy — he  would 
have  me  hanged.  Do  you  think  he  can  ?  I  am  sure 
he  will  if  he  can.    I  was  always  afraid  of  him,  he 
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looks  at  me  so  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  goes 
creeping  about  as  lightly  as  a  cat,  so  that  one  never 
knows  when  he  is  coming. 

"  Never  fear,  Moll,  he  can't  hurt  you,"  replied  the 
brother,  still  swallowing  down  the  huge  slices  of  meat 
like  a  starved  hound.  "  I  only  wish  I  had  him  again 
in  the  place  he  was  when  I  fi«hed  him  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  horse-pond — ^he  would  beg  one  while 
for  daylight  before  he  should  see  it*' 

"  Oh,  Jemmy—" 

*'  Hang  me  if  he  would  n't !  That 's  what  a  man 
gets  by  bei(ig  good  natured.  Dick  Holman  always 
pocketed  two-thirds  of  the  money,  and  never  run  any 
danger." 

"  Jemmy !  Jemmy !"  exclaimed  the  child,  in  atone 
of  sorrowful  reproach,  **  You  told  me  you  didn't  do 
it !  You  told  me  you  never  took  any  money,  and 
now — " 

"  And  now  I  hav  n't  told  you  any  thing  different, 
little  Miss  sanctimony,  so  do  n't  run  away  from  me 
and  leave  me  to  starve." 

"  But  you  ought  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Jemmy— you 
know  it  would  n't  make  me  care  the  less  for  you — 
though— Oh!  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a  thief!" 

"  Well,  you  are  not  a  thief,  nor— nor  I  either,  so 
save  your  sermons  and — you  might  have  brought  me 
a  little  brandy,  Moll." 

The  child  sat  down  on  the  mossed  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  come  yesterday  ?" 

*'  Dick  Holman  watched  me." 

"  Blast  him !  The  curses  o'  Heaven  light—'* 

Truth  does  not  require  the  oaths  and  imprecations 
of  bad  men  to  be  written  down,  and  if  it  did  I  could 
hardly  give  the  words  of  poor  Jem  White;  for  there 
in  the  solemn  woods,  amid  the  falling  shadows,  I  will 
own  that  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  miserable  man  in- 
spired me  with  so  much  terror  that  I  could  scarcely 
hear  him.  But  I  saw  the  little  girl  rise  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  from  her  seat. 

*'  Jemmy,  I  cannot  stay  here,  for  I  know  you  are  a 
bad,  wicked  man,  and  I  am  afraid  of  you." 

*'  Afraid,  Moll !  ha,  ha,  ha !  that 's  a  good  one !  you 
afraid !  And  you  came  over  to  the  log  barn  at  mid- 
night, when  the  officers  were  out,  without  flinching  a 
hair.    Afraid?" 

"  You  told  me  then  you  did  n't  do  it,  Jemmy,  and  I 
thought  you  did  n't.  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a 
thief !    Dreadful !  dreadful !" 

"  But  Molly,  chick,  you  would  n't  let  them  take  me, 
and  shut  me  up  in  a  dark  prison — State  Prison — ^Jem 
White  in  State's  Prison !  think  on 't,  Moll !" 

The  child  sank  down  on  the  rocks  and  sobbed  as 
though  her  little  heart  would  break,  while  her  brother 
worked  more  voraciously  than  ever  at  the  contents  of 
the  basket. 

**  I  '11  tell  'ee  what,  Moll,"  he  at  last  said,  "  if  you 
could  coax  up  father  to  take  me  home — can 't  you  ? 
Nobody  would  ever  mistrust  him." 

"  No,  Jemmy ;  it  was  father  who  first  made  me 
believe  you  had  not  spoken  truth  to  me.  He  said,  too, 
last  night,  that  if  he  could  find  you  he  would  give  you 
up  himself,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  do  you  good." 


"  Good !  A sight  of  good  it  would  do  me !  Coss 

it,  Moll—" 

"  Jemmy,"  exclaimed  the  child,  starting  to  her  fe^t, 
and  standing  before  him  with  more  dignity  than  her 
beamiful  bright  face  gave  promise  of,  "  Jeouny,  I  will 
not  hear  another  bad  word  (tool  you.  What  I  have 
done  for  you  may  be  wicked,  but  I  could  n't  help  it. 
Mother  told  me  to  love  you,  when  her  lips  against 
my  cheek  were  cold ;  and  I  will  bring  you  victuals 
and  tell  you  if  I  hear  you  are  in  danger,  but  you 
shall  not  use  those  wicked  words — ^I  will  not  hear 
you." 

<<  Bless  me,  Moll !  I  have  said  nothing  to  make  you 
take  on  so,  and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  go  and  tell 
Dick  Holman  where  I  am,  and  get  your  smart  frock 
and  Sunday  bonnet,  to  say  your  Scripture  lessons  in. 
I  dare  say  they  will  tell  you  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  send 
your  brother  to  State  Prison — a  mighty  fine  thing, 
Moll,  and  you  will  be  a  little  wonder  among  'em." 

"  You  sha  n't  swear,  at  any  rate.  Jemmy ;  for  the 
great  God  who  sees  every  thing,  will  be  angry  with 
you,  and  be  will  let  them  find  where  you  are  if  you 
are  so  wicked.    You  know — " 

*'  I  know  you  are  a  good  little  child,  Moll — too  good 
for  that  matter — so  cease  your  blubbering,  chicky, 
and  tell  me  how  matters  are  going  in  the  village,  and 
whether  Jesse  SwiA  or  Ned  Sloman  have  confessed." 

The  child  sat  down  and  gave  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  few  past 
days,  and  then  added,  "  They  say  that  you  will  be 
taken  before  a  week's  end.  Jemmy,  for  they  all  seem 
sure  that  you  hav  n't  got  away." 

Aha !  they  do  n't  know  what  a  nice  little  si^er  I 
have  for  a  jailor.  But  you  must  go  now,  Moll,  for 
father  will  be  missing  you,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
pretty  how-de-do.  Scramble  back,  chicky-pet,  and 
mind  that  you  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  Dick  Hobuan. 
This  is  a  jewel  of  a  place,  but  he  might  track  you  to 
it  when  you  had  n't  a  thought  of  him.  Come  to-mor- 
row, if  you  can,  for  the  bread  and  meat  will  scarce 
serve  me  for  breakfast,  let  alone  the  lunch  that  I  must 
take,  since  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  before  sleeping. 
You  calculated  for  your  own  little  stomach  when  you 
put  it  up  for  me." 

"  I  brought  all  we  had,  Jemmy,  and  I  went  without 
my  own  dinner  and  supper  to  make  it  more." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  nice  child,  Moll,  and  I  wont  do 
any  thing  to  bother  you.  Come  to-morrow,  and  I 
wont  worry  your  pretty  ears  with  a  wwd  of  swear- 
ing. You  are  a  darling  little  jailor,  and — there — good- 
night, Molly." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  the  bright  cheek  of  the  little 
girl,  and  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms,  then  set 
her  on  a  platform  just  by  his  head,  and  watched  her 
difficult  ascent  till  she  again  stood  on  the  verge  of  the 
ravine. 

"  Safe !"  shouted  little  Molly  White,  abnost  glee- 
fully, as  she  leaned  for  a  moment  over  the  chasm. 
She  was  answered  by  a  whistle,  and  the  pretty  child 
clapped  her  hands,  as  though  she  now  felt  at  liberty 
to  be  happy  once  more,  and  bounded  away.  She 
went  only  a  few  steps,  however,  and  then  returned, 
and  kneeling  once  more  on  the  twisted  roots  of  a  tall 
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elm  tree  that  grew  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
peered  anxiously  down  the  gorge.  My  eyes  invo- 
luntarily turned  in  the  same  direction.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  first  as  though  the  shadows  were  strangely 
busy ;  then  I  saw  them  making  regular  strides  up  the 
ravine,  and  a  faint  sickly  feeling  crept  over  me,  so 
that  I  drew  back  my  head,  and  closed  my  eyes. 
When  I  looked  again  I  saw  distinctly  the  figures  of 
three  men,  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  mak- 
ing their  way  up  the  dark  gully  of  the  Sachem's 
woodA.  Would  they  pass  by  the  hiding-place  of  Jem 
White^  or  had  his  hour  come  at  last,  and  must  that 
anxioiB  little  watcher  at  the  foot  of  the  elm-tree,  look 
helplessly  on  a  scene  that  would  wring  her  young 
heart  with  agony.  Bright  Molly  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  made  a  discovery,  for  she  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  which  rang  through  the  gray  forest  with  start- 
ling wildness,  and  catching  by  the  bough  which  had 
before  assisted  her  descent,  she  attempted  again  to 
swing  herself  to  the  first  rocky  platform.  But,  in  her 
fright,  the  little  hand  missed  its  grasp — the  spring  was 
made,  and  the  bright-eyed  child  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Jemmy  White  had  heard 
the  warning  shriek,  and  rushed  out  in  time  to  see  the 
fall  of  his  sister  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  traitor, 
Holman,  leading  on  the  officers  of  justice,  but  a  few 
rods  from  his  lair.  What  would  he  do?  He  was 
probably  familiar  with  every  secret  lurking-place  in 
that  immense  wilderness,  and  night  was  coming  on, 
so  that  it  might  be  no  difficult  thing  for  him  to  make 
his  escape.  At  least  his  long  limbs  and  hardy  frame 
warranted  him  the  victory  in  a  race,  for  Dic^  Holman 
was  a  short  clumsily  built  man,  and  his  companions 
would  soon  weary  of  clambering  over  the  rocks. 
Jenuny  White's  reflections  seemed  of  the  precise  na- 
ture of  mine ;  for,  after  throwing  one  glance  over  his 
shoulder  and  another  up  the  ravine,  he  bounded  for- 
ward, and  sprang  across  the  body  of  his  sister,  touch- 
ing, as  he  went,  her  little  quivering  arm  with  his  foot. 
Suddenly  the  man's  bold  face  was  blanched,  he  seem- 
ed to  waver,  and  then  casting  another  hurried  glance 
behind  him,  he  made  an  efibrt  to  go  on,  but  his  limbs 
reused  their  office;  a  heavy  groan,  replete  with 
agony,  came  up  from  the  depths  of  the  gorge,  and 
Jemmy  White  paused,  cowering  over  the  inanimate 
child  as  though  the  two  had  been  alone  in  the  forest. 
The  men  came  up  and  laid  their  hands  cm  his  shoul- 
ders, but  he  did  not  look  at  them,  nor  in  any  way  heed 
their  presence ;  he  only  chafed  the  hands  of  the  little 
girl,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  entreated  her  to 
open  her  eyes,  for  her  own  brother  Jem  was  there, 
and  it  would  break  his  heart  if  she  should  not  speak 
to  him.  The  two  officers,  with  the  delicacy  which 
the  heart  teaches  to  the  rudest  of  men,  stood  back,  but 
Dick  Holman  still  continued  his  grasp  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  criminal,  as  though  to  assure  his  compan- 
ions that  he  understood  this  munmiery  much  better 
than  they  did.  The  scene  lasted — how  long  I  cannot 
say — it  seemed  to  me  ages.  Finally,  one  of  the  officers 
came  forward  with  a  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  and  in- 
timated his  intention  to  bind  the  prisoner.  Jemmy 
White  rose  from  his  crouching  posture  to  his  knees, 
and  looked  up  as  though  vainly  endeavoring  to  com- 


prehend the  movements  of  the  men ;  then  he  lifted  the 
precious  burden  at  his  feet  to  his  bosom,  and  clasped 
his  arms  about  her  closely  as  though  afraid  she  might 
be  forced  from  him. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  be  said  meekly,  with  a  dead 
heart-ache  weighing  on  every  word  as  it  dropped 
painfully  and  slowly  from  his  lips.  "  I  will  go  with 
you,  but  do  n't  bind  me.  I  wont  get  away,  I  wont 
try.  It  do  n't  matter  what  becomes  of  me  now,  I  have 
killed  little  Molly.  Stand  ofi*,  Dick  Holman !  take 
your  hand  from  my  shoulder,  and  stand  away !  Tou 
made  me  do  it  I  I  should  have  been  a  decent  man  if 
you  had  kept  away  from  me,  and  poor  Molly — ^Ay, 
stand  ofi*  I  it  may  not  be  safe  for  you  to  come  too 
near!". 

"  We  had  better  bind  him,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
glancing  at  his  companion  for  approbation. 

"  No,  no,  leave  me  my  arms  for  Mollv's  sake,  and 
walk  close  beside  me  if  you  are  afraid.  I  wont  try 
to  run  away.    It 's  of  no  use  now — no  use— no  use." 

Jemmy  White's  lips  moved  mechanically,  still  re- 
peating the  last  words,  and  the  officer  crammed  the 
coil  of  rope  into  his  pocket  again,  and  moved  on  be- 
side the  sobered  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  cau- 
tionary gestures  and  meaning  glances  of  Dick  Hol- 
man. 

That  night  the  arrest  of  Jem  White  and  the  dread- 
ful accident  which  had  befallen  his  little  sister,  were 
the  subjects  of  conversation  at  every  fire-side ;  and 
much  softeningof  heart  was  there  toward  the  wretch- 
ed prisoner,  when  it  was  known  that  he  owed  his 
arrest  to  the  humanity  which  was  only  stifled,  not 
dead,  within  him. 

When  poor  little  Molly  White  opened  her  bright 
eyes  again  she  was  in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  for  it  would 
have  been  death  to  the  agonized  brother  to  have  her 
taken  from  him,  and  even  honest  Jacky,  notwith- 
standing his  stern  unwavering  integrity,  and  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  had  plead 
earnestly  for  this  indulgence.  Besides,  Molly  White 
must  be  taken  care  of  somewhere  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  and  there  was  no  poor-house,  so  Jem's 
prayer  was  granted. 

When  she  awoke  to  consciousness  she  looked 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  brother,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  her,  bathing  her  temples  as  tenderly  as  a 
mother  could  have  done,  and  then  glanced  upon  the 
gloomy  walls  and  scanty  furniture  of  her  sick-cham- 
ber. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  Did  they  find  you,  Jemmy  ?'* 
she  inquired — "  Dick  Holman  and  those  other  men  ?" 

The  tears  rained  over  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  the 
prisoner  in  torrents,  and  the  child  wiped  them  away 
with  her  little  dimpled  hands,  whispering  softly,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  called  you  a  bad  man.  Jemmy." 

"  Bad,  Molly !  Oh,  I  am  very,  very  bad !"  sobbed 
the  repentant  criminal. 

"  But  you  are  sorry.  Jemmy,"  and  the  little  round 
arms  were  folded  over  the  neck  which  they  had  often 
clasped  most  lovingly  before,  but  never  with  such 
touching  tenderness.  "  And  so  the  angels  love  you 
dearly,  for  the  good  Bible  says  that  they  are  gladder 
for  one  man  who  is  sorry  for  being  wicked,  than  for 
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a  great  many  men  that  never  do  wrong.  The  angeli 
love  yon,  Jemmy,  and  mother  is  an  angel  now." 

**She  used  to  love  me,  and  beg  me  not  to  get  into 
bad  waj's ;  but  I  almost  broke  her  heart  sometimes, 
MoUy." 

"  Well,  she  loves  you  yet— and  you  are  very  sorry 
for  what  you  have  done,  and  so — we  shall  be  happy, 
ct,  90  happy  !*' 

The  prisoner  glanced  about  his  cell,  and  his  brow 
was  o(Mitracted  with  pain. 

*'  I  know  where  we  are.  Jemmy,  for  I  have  looked 
in  here  before,  and  it  is  better,  a  great  deal  better, 
than  hiding  in  the  woods.  I  am  glad  they  let  me  be 
with  you — I  am  not  afraid  here,  for  you  are  good  now, 
and  just  as  sorry  for  being  wicked  as  ever  you  can 
be.  We  will  live  here  always,  Jemmy,  if  they  will 
let  us,  and  then  we  shall  alwaj's  be  good.  Do  n't  cry^ 
Jemmy.  I  wish  you  would  fix  my  head— a  little 
nearer  your  cheek — there,  so— now  kiss  me  and  I 
shall  go  to  sleep.'* 

How  different  that  sleep  from  the  one  I  had  admired 
a  few  da3rs  earlier !  But  the  child  was  far  happier 
now. 

Perhaps  the  strong  interest  excited  by  the  accident 
to  little  MoDy  might  have  operated  in  Jem  White's 
favor,  quite  as  much  as  his  own  simple  unobtrusive 
penitence,  but  popular  sympathy  followed  him  to  his 
cell,  and  remained  by  his  side  during  the  trial.  So 
true  and  heartfelt  was  this  sympathy  that  there  was  a 
general  elongation  of  countenance  when  he  was  con- 
demned, and  a  universal,  and,  for  a  moment,  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  applause  when  he  was  recommended 
to  mercy.    As  some  palliating  circumstances  came  to 


light  during  the  trial,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  Jem  White,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  at 
Alderbrook  regrets  the  exercise  of  clemency  in  his 
behalf.  To  be  sure  his  trial  has  been  of  only  six 
months'  duration,  but  he  is  so  gentle  and  kind,  and 
withal  so  sober,  and  industrious,  and  contented,  that 
everybody  places  entire  confidence  in  his  reformation. 
Bold,  bad  Jem  White  has  become  strangely  like  his 
father;  and  the  good  old  man  goes  about,  calling  on 
everybody  (for  honest  Jacky  knows  that  he  has  a 
friend  in  everybody  at  Alderbrook)  to  rejoice  with 
him,  for  he  is  more  blest  than  any  other  mortal,  while 
his  simple  heart  swells  more  than  ever  with  gratitude 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  As  for  darling  little  Molly, 
she  is  one  of  those  guileless  creatures  often  doomed 
— nay,  not  doomed — so  blessed,  I  should  have  said,  as 
to  live  for  the  good  of  others.  Her  bright  face  has 
grown  thin  and  pale  with  suffering,  bm  there  is  a 
sweeter  smile  on  it  than  ever — and  when  Jemmy 
carries  her  in  his  arms,  as  he  does  every  Sabbath,  to 
the  village  church,  she  tells  him  how  glad  she  is  for 
the  accident  which  has  crippled  her,  because  it  has 
given  her  such  a  dear  resting-place.  Little  Molly  will 
probably  never  be  straight  again,  perhaps  she  never 
will  walk,  but  she  smiles  at  the  prospect,  and  talks 
cheerfully  of  the  wings  which  will  be  given  her  in 
Heaven. 

Dick  Holman,  alarmed  by  some  rather  hoetile  do> 
monstrations  on  the  part  of  Felix  Graw  and  a  few 
other  determined  spirits  of  the  neighborhood,  disap- 
peared from  among  us  on  the  day  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  has  never  since  honored  Alderbrook  with  his 
presence. 


LITTLE    BESS. 


[INSCRIBED     TO     MY     WIFE.] 


BT  W.  H.  C.  H08MXR. 


The  subject  of  the  following  linee  was  bom  one  bright  day  in  the  month  of  March.  "  The  color  of  our  lives,"  says 
Hazlitt, ''  is  woven  into  the  fatal  thread  at  our  births :  our  original  sins  and  our  redeeming  graces  are  infused  into  us ; 
nor  is  the  bond,  that  confirms  oar  destiny,  ever  canceled." 


FiTruL  giists,  overshadowed  arch. 
And  chill  rains  belong  to  March ; 

But  relaxed  his  visage  sour — 
Shot  mild  radiance  from  his  eye, 
And  his  lip  forgot  to  sigh 

^Vhen  unclosed  our  youngest  flower. 

No  wood-nymph,  with  kirtle  green. 
Tripping  through  the  woods  was  seen; 

But  the  landscape's  look  forlorn 
To  a  golden  smile  gave  place, 
Lighting  up  earth's  darkened  face, 

When  my  little  Bess  was  born. 

Eight  brief  moons  have  waxed  and  waned 
Since  our  flock  a  fourth  one  gained 

In  this  fairy  of  a  girl, 
Wiih  the  lily's  snow  endowed. 
Showing,  when  she  laughs  aloud. 

Through  roae-lipe  a  gleam  of  pearl. 


Like  a  sonbeam  breaking  through 
Winter's  pall  of  sable  hue— 

Or  a  moon-flash  on  the  brine 
When  the  blast  no  longer  raves 
Racing  o'er  its  waste  of  waves, 

Camest  thou,  sweet  daughter  mine ! 

Not  a  leaf  the  forest  cheered, 
Scarce  one  grass-blade  had  appeared. 

But  so  lovely  was  the  day 
That  the  squirrel  of  the  ground 
Left  his  den  with  frolic  bound, 

Thinking  of  the  reign  of  May. 

Day  of  birth  so  bright  and  warm. 
In  a  month  of  cloud  and  storm, 

Augurs  that  our  little  Bess 
Was  in  mercy  sent  to  light 
Dreary  sorrow's  coming  night 

With  a  ray  of  happiness. 


THE    PROGRESS    OF    HUMBUG. 


AVhsw  we  Bunrey  society's  broad  plan, 
To  note  the  foibles,  follies,  crimes  of  man, 
What  curious  elf  seems  everywhere  to  rage. 
Boast  of  the  time  and  spirit  of  the  age? 
What  subtle  essence  every  thing  pervades, 
Diffused  through  science,  art,  professions,  trades? 
Deception's  spirit,  which  men  Humbug  call, 
Which  sprang  to  being  at  the  primal  fall : 
Its  author,  Satan,  and  its  victim.  Eve, 
Its  field  the  world,  its  mission  to  deceive. 
While  halting  wisdom  limps  with  toil  and  pain, 
In  seven-league  boots  it  strides  through  Folly's  plain; 
If  Reason  frown,  Religion  front  the  beast, 
It  turns  logician  or  becomes  a  priest. 
If  madden'd  Freedom  thunder  forth  her  ban, 
It  bellows  loudest  for  the  rights  of  man. 
Monarch  of  dupes,  of  rogues  the  patron  saint, 
Kings,  heroes,  creeds,  have  felt  its  searching  taint. 
It  ever  aims  the  reins  of  mle  to  seize. 
And  men  divide  by  two  distinct  degrees— 
The  cunning  humbugers  and  happy  humbugc 


Some  sapient  souls  illume  these  latter  days, 
Whose  new  light  doctrines  outshine  Reason's  rays ; 
Deception's  dupes,  whatever  be  the  shape 
The  Protean  monster  may  successive  ape. 
Spare  diet  theirs,  were  wisdom  all  their  food, 
And  few  companions  but  for  Folly's  brood. 
Those  crude  conceits,  which  circulate  so  free 
Through  addled  heads  for  Reason's  currency, 
Which,  though  to  wisdom  they  may  make  pretence, 
Are  not  redeemable  in  common  sense- 
All  these  their  minds  with  greedy  ardor  seize ; 
If  ignorance  be  bliss — what  happy  people  these ! 

Oh !  that  a  second  Butler  might  arise 
To  lash  our  fooleries  and  expose  our  lies, 
And  shoMi^  Imposture's  many-sided  face 
Mirrored  in  wit  and  glittering  in  disgrace. 
And  send  Sir  Hudibras  again  abroad 
To  war  with  Reason  and  to  league  with  Fraud. 
Say,  shall  I  dare  to  give  him  shape  and  hue, 
And  bring  his  mazy-running  knaveries  to  view; 
From  Humbug's  minions  catch  the  scattered  rays, 
That  in  one  focus  they  may  brightly  blaze? 

I  'd  give  our  Yankee  knight,  before  he  leaps, 
A  tireless  mind,  where  naught  but  Conscience  sleeps ; 
An  oily  tongue  which  word  should  never  speak, 
To  call  a  blush  to  Satan's  brazen  cheek, 
With  yet  a  power  of  lungs,  the  weak  to  move, 
AVhich  lung-quiescent  Bronson  might  approve; 
A  changing  face,  which  e'en  might  Honor  feign, 
A  ton  of  brass  for  every  ounce  of  brain. 
Then  launch  him  forth,  right  cunningly  to  rage 
Through  the  thick  shams  of  this  enlightened  age ; 
To  tell  the  people  they  are  lords  of  earth. 
And  pick  their  pockets  while  he  lauds  their  worth; 
For  each  new  thing  to  war  and  vi^iine  and  plead, 
Our  Arties  humor,  and  our  fooleries  feed; 
Drug  men  with  folly,  which  no  clime  ongroeses. 
And  sense  dole  out  in  homoeopathic  doses ; 
And  making  goodness  to  his  projects  bend. 
With  all  right  aims  an  ultra  q)irit  blend. 


To  Non-resistants,  those  tongue-fighting  men. 
Ink-shedding  wights,  and  soldiers  of  the  pen ; 
Who  to  encounter  strife,  like  warriors,  fly, 
Foolscap  their  standard — Peace '.  their  battle  cry ; 
Who  make  mild  views  on  fiery  logic  trot ; 
Whose  thoughts  are  powder,  and  whose  words  are  shot ; 
To  these  he  gives  his  first  conceptions  birth. 
And  to  its  centre  **  shakes"  the  frightened  earth. 
His  constant  motto  is,  '^  resist  not  evil," 
And  careful  be  not  to  "  resist"  the  devil ! 

Next  to  some  gentle,  transcendental  souls, 
The  mysteries  of  spirit  he  unrolls, 
And  to  be  understood,  and  surely  please, 
Spasmodic  thoughts  he  garbs  in  Carlylese. 
He  rings  the  changes  on  his  withered  hopes, 
In  repetitions  of  as  withered  tropes ; 
To  view  exhibits,  as  destroyed  by  Fate, 
His  crushed  affections  in  their  mangled  state ; 
In  stuttering  speech,  where  Thought,  half-strangled, 

squeaks 
Some  mystic  words,  as  huskily  it  creaks. 
From  laboring  brains,  for  quaint  no-meanings  racked, 
He  jerks  his  words,  as  dentists  teeth  extract. 
And  as  he  brays,  in  dolorous  tone,  his  fears. 
You  think  his  voice  must  travel  from  lus  ears. 
His  audience  listen,  wonder,  mourn,  commend, 
And  think  that  deep  thef  cannot  comprehend. 

To  Graham  taverns  then  his  journey  takes. 
And  o'er  the  mealy  meals  wry  faces  makes. 
But  soon  joins  those  who,  peptic  lectures  giving, 
Starvation  preach  to  get  themselves  a  living. 
All  hoggish  wights  he  warns  from  tasting  swine, 
Complaining  tipplers  he  forbids  to  whine ; 
Denies  them  beef,  yet  hesitates  on  calf, 
Then  thinks  its  {duck  too  fiery  by  half. 
Tells  them  to  imitate,  not  eat,  the  goose. 
And  gabble  well  when  they  a  speech  produce. 
To  keep  their  vegetable  ardor  fresh, 
Insults  an  ox  to  mortify  the  flesh. 
Vows  milk  and  water  is  the  best  of  food. 
For  mind  and  body,  for  the  soul  and  blood ; 
Adduces  bards  in  whom  this  drink  divine 
Flows  with  their  verse  and  moistens  every  line ; 
The  Muses'  stream  to  them  a  Taunton  rill. 
Too  weak,  fame  says,  to  flow  adown  the  hill. 
While  Hesiod,  Homer,  Scott,  beef-eating  men. 
Who  writ  of  battles  with  a  kindling  pen,-— 
Whose  boiling  life-blood,  by  their  diet  fired, 
Tempestuous  thoughts  and  wordy  wrath  inspired— 
Beneath  his  tule  had  sung  the  charms  of  peace. 
In  fleecing  dupes  had  sought  the  "  golden  fleece  ;'* 
In  "  right-aim  schools"  taught  young  ideas  to  shoot. 
And  vegetated  on  the  cubic  root ; 
Had  spent  long  hours  in  teaching  peptic  rules. 
In  making  speeches  and  in  making  fools; 
And  dying  late,  'mid  dietetic  moans. 
Had  led  expectant  worms  a  legacy  of  bones! 

Before  they  dine,  he  drawls  with  dubious  face. 
Some  peptic  precepts  in  the  lieu  of  grace, 
Then  leaving  them  to  sip  their  soothing  slops, 
Marches  to  Brown's,  and  dines  on  mutton-chops. 
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For  recldeM  talk,  he  gives  loine  hoara  to  men 
Whose  formal  life  deludes  the  common  ken : 
Grave  dignitaries,  on  whose  faces  sit 
That  awful  look  which  chills  uprising  wit ; 
Whose  solemn  pace  and  gpiarded  words  declare 
What  wisdom  lurks  in  snug  retirement  there, 
Yet  when  from  prying  ears  their  tongues  are  free, 
Witless  and  shameless  in  their  godless  glee ! 


Next  to  the  Drama  turns  with  pleasant  pride, 
Bees  genius  shelved  and  dullness  deified; 
Marks  mammoth  children  pigmy  minds  invite, 
And  no-haired  horses  no-brained  men  delight ; 
Notes  pit  and  box  their  choicest  plaudits  grant 
To  the  hoarse  roar  of  brazen-throated  Rant ; 
Views  cambric  kerchiefs  mount  to  tearless  eyes 
As  lovers  mouth  their  maudlin  miseries; 
Yet  sees  with  pain,  that  checks  his  keen  delight, 
Some  glittering  stars  illume  the  drama's  night. 

But  leaving  soon  the  circus-haimted  stage. 
He  shines  the  great  reformer  of  the  age. 
With  tossing  arms  and  frenzied  speech,  he  fights 
For  man's  inborn,  inalienable  rights .' 
Stuns  all  who  hear,  till  sense  and  reason  reel. 
As  far  and  wide  his  mimic  thunders  peal. 
He  is  too  brave  to  suffer  anght  to  rule 
His  inborn  right  to  make  himself  a  fool ; 
For  Woman's  rights  then  nuUi/U*  the  strain 
And  showtfs  his  tepid  words  like  April  rain. 
AJas !  why  should  his  tongue  so  sofUy  preach 
The  right  of  woman  to  the  use  of  speechi — 
As  if,  since  Eve  had  led  volition  free, 
She  e'er  had  lacked  that  noble  quality ! 
But  quickly  changing  to  a  tumid  style. 
In  moral  suasion  vents  his  bosom's  bile. 
As  if  by  adder  bit  or  serpent  stung, 
Fool,  felon,  rogue,  glide  glibly  from  his  tongue. 
Reviles  still  more,  if  choleric  men  reflise 
To  be  converted  by  his  fierce  abuse. 
As  drank  with  zeal  as  topers  are  with  wine. 
His  reeling  thoughts  veer  wide  of  Reason's  line. 
If  selfish  lust  on  man's  improvement  frown, 
AVith  selfish  passion  he  would  beat  it  down. 
Let  him,  he  screams,  have  undivided  sway. 
And  earth 's  made  holy  in  a  single  day. 

Then  to  the  bigot's  banner  bows,  and  sheds 
His  heart's  hot  malice  on  heresiarch  heads ; 
Leaguing  with  those  who  use  religion's  name 
To  cover  deeds  which  might  an  atheiit  shame ; 
Who  Persecution's  fading  embers  fan 
And  forge  new  fetters  for  the  soul  of  man; 
And  deem  Jove's  blasting  thunderbolts  they  hurl 
As  their  small  shots  round  creedless  Titans  whirl 

Exhausting  all  ptrantuwt  means,  to  light 
Our  fallen  race  to  Virtue's  glorious  height, 
To  Medicine  gives  his  comprehensive  mind, 
And  fills  his  pockets  while  he  cures  mankind. 
He  scorns  M.  D.s,  at  all  hard  study  sneers. 
And  soon  the  science  of  its  mystery  clears. 
His  knowledge  springs  intuitive  and  plain, 
As  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  brain. 
He  takes  a  patent  for  some  potent  pill 
Whose  cure  is  certain — for  it  cures  to  kill. 
Such  mighty  powers  in  its  materials  lurk, 
It  grows,  like  Gibbon's  Rome,  a  standard  work  I 
Pill-militant,  he  storms  the  forts  of  pain, 
AVhere  grim  Disease  has  long  entrench6d  lain, 
Routs  fevers,  agues,  colics,  colds  and  goats, 
Nor  ends  the  war  till  life  itself  he  routs. 


If  of  his  skill  you  wish  some  pregnant  hints. 
Peruse  the  grave-stones,  not  the  public  prints! 
To  aid  his  work,  and  fame  immortal  win. 
Brings  steam  f^om  physics  into  medicine; 
From  speeding  packets  o'er  th'  Atlantic  waste 
O'er  Styx's  stream  old  Charon's  boat  to  haste. 
Proving  that  steam  for  double  use  is  fit — 
To  whirl  men  through  the  world,  and  out  of  it ! 

Then  starts  a  bank,  and  circulates  its  bills. 
The  public  take  them  as  they  took  the  pills; 
Bill-holders  storm-«nd  then  our  knowing  knight, 
In  Knavery's  armor,  dares  yet  dreads  the  fight ; 
But  soon  't  is  found,  as  Fortune  makes  him  bold, 
He  has  in  brass  more  than  he  lacks  in  gold. 

Then  our  sharp  hero  tries  in  verse  his  skill, 
And  makes  Pegasus  turn  his  whirling  mill— 
With  bards  who  seek  ideal  good  to  win 
As  it  looms  brightly  through  the  fbmes  of  gin. 
Who,  to  poetic  frenzy  madly  wrought, 
From  sap-steeped  brains  wring  scanty  drops  of  thought ; 
Whose  crude  conceits  no  thread  of  reason  binds, 
Delirious  tremens  of  inebriate  minds; 
AVho  build  on  sandy  base  the  lof\y  rhyme, 
Tb  tower  forever  through  the  clouds  of  IHme, 
Or  in  blank  verse  still  blanker  thoughts  dispense, 
At  once  victorious  over  rhyme  and  sense ; 
And,  with  rejected  bathos,  tamt  and  teaze, 
In  cursing  Griswold  and  denouncing  Keese ; 
Striving  to  stem,  with  oars  that  gleam  and  quiver, 
Oblivion's  murky  stream— the  luckless  bard's  Salt  River ! 

But  not  encouraged  by  the  prosy  times, 
In  saddling  coddled  thoughts  to  ragged  rhymes, 
He  then  becomes,  the  world  at  large  to  bless, 
A  pensioned  penman  for  some  potent  press : 
And  patiently,  for  many  toilsome  years. 
Broods  o'er  the  eggs  of  Thought  to  hatch  ideas. 
And  as  his  wee  brain-chicks  for  victory  go. 
Their  life  exhales  in  one  mellifluous  crow ! 

To  Congress  then  our  worthy  humbug  wends, 
To  mark  our  country's  honorable  ftiends 
Acting  as  if  by  Politics  they  meant 
The  art  of  cheating  those  they  represent. 
Spendthrifts  of  words,  but  nuserly  of  deeds. 
Each  flimsy  theme  a  hundred  speeches  breeds, 
A  wordy  war,  where  "  Party"  is  the  cry. 
Speech  tugs  with  speech,  and  words  like  bullets  fly; 
Tongues  cut  and  thrust,  with  pride  and  passion  fierce, 
And  poisoned  shafts  through  reputations  pierce ; 
While  some  bright  souls,  by  martial  ardor  bit, 
In  brawls  and  duels  show  their  native  wit. 
And  deem  themselves  a  brave,  chivalric  band, 
Paid  by  the  people  to  disgrace  the  land. 
Exchanges  fluctuate,  and  trade  decays, 
And  starving  traders  furious  voices  raise. 
Still  members  fight  and  gabble  on,  for  each 
Must  kill  his  man,  or  make  a  maiden  speech; 
One  frothy,  foaming  cataract  of  talk 
All  projects  flood,  and  all  good  measures  balk. 
When  Congress  ends,  the  members  then  regale 
Their  fhrious  masters  with  a  specious  tale; 
Assume  their  course  as  rights-all  blame  duown — 
Lay  all  the  miscliief,  with  a  boding  groan, 
To  those  whose  stream  of  talk  ran  counter  to  their  own ! 

Say,  shall  I  dare  Sir  Humbug  fVirther  trace 
In  his  rogue's  tricks  upon  our  cheated  race? 
Declare  his  part  in  that  dear  patriot  band 
Who  love,  and  land,  and  fleece,  and  leave  the  land? 
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Note  the  falae  thoughts  which  in  his  craniom  meet, 

Conceived  in  sin  and  cradled  in  deceit? 

Show  why  he  makes  the  coquette  sweetly  speak, 

Spreads  the  rich  rouge  which  flushes  age's  cheek? 

Throbs  in  the  hearts  of  many  gentle  girls, 

And  ports  the  lips  which  hide  imparted  pearls? 

Prompts  the  smooth  words  which  drop  from  Scandal's 

tongue, 
And  Envy's  look  when  Innocence  is  stung? 
Checks  the  warm  thoughts  which  thrill  the  heart  of  youth, 
Gives  Falsehood's  (ona  the  radiant  robe  of  Truth  ? 
la  Fas]pcn's  kingdom,  all  the  feelings  quell 
Of  whiskered  dandy  and  of  lisping  belle  ? 
Tlioogh  bards  are  brave !  and  men  in  every  dime 
Hate  truth  in  prose,  but  welcome  it  in  rhjrme, 
I  dare  not  touch  with  Satire's  ruthless  knife 
The  sins  and  shams  which  shame  our  sociiil  life. 

Our  knight  at  last,  his  direst  tricks  to  plan 
In  knavery's  traffic,  shines  a  business  man. 
His  pliant  conscience  and  his  scheming  brain 
In  speculation  their  fruition  gain ; 
The  god  of  gold  his  worshiped  deity — 
Tlie  only  god  which  crooks  the  atheist's  knee ! 
He  leagues  with  those  who  number  in  their  trade 
A  falsehood  told  for  every  sixpence  made-~ 
To  Mammon  mortgage  all  they  have  of  heart. 
To  keep  their  wealth  with  priceless  honor  part, 
The  fear  of  God  the  smallest  of  their  fears, 
BxAlmg  in  wealth  but  bankrupt  in  ideas ; 
To  save  their  purse,  their  souls  contented  lose, 
And  count  all  right  if  wordly  gain  accrues; 
"Who,  when  they  die,  no  memory  leave  behind, 
But  in  the  curses  of  their  cheated  kind ! 
With  these  Sir  Humbug  riches  seeks  to  gain, 
And  feels  his  way  through  lab'rinths  o(  chicane. 
Embezzles,  swindles,  lies,  until  at  last. 
The  eye  of  Justice  on  his  crimes  is  cast, 
And,  drugged  with  wealth,  he  leaves  our  plundered  shore, 
And  Texas  boasts  one  fiery  hero  mwe. 


The  love  of  gold  !  say,  is  not  this  the  seat 
Of  half  the  infamies  which  track  deceit  ? 
We  all  are  yoked  to  Mammon's  golden  car, 
Whoee  rattling  wheels  with  life's  great  duties  jar; 
Let  it  not  prove  the  hearse  of  death-like  gloom, 
Wherein  our  souls  move  blindly  to  the  tomb ! 
May  noble  thoughts  roui|d  our  employments  flock 
As  vernal  flowers  festoon  the  rugged  rock. 
We  know  that  Nature,  by  her  instinct  led, 
Abhors  no  vacuum  like  an  empty  head  : 
Let  us  be  careAil,  when  of  wealth  we  dream, 
In  gaining  that  we  lose  not  her  esteem. 
What  is  the  price  at  which  we  purchase  gold, 
When  selfish  thoughts  the  mind  in  fetters  hold  ? 
A  withered  heart,  scathed  with  the  lust  of  gain, 
Dry  as  the  yellow  dust  it  would  obtain ! 
Sink  not  the  soul,  where  fire  from  Heaven  glows, 
To  the  same  dust  fVom  which  the  body  rose, 
Nor  while  with  endless  life  its  pulses  beat, 
With  sordid  thoughts  weave  out  its  winding-sheet. 
Say,  shall  the  mind  which  nobler  impulse  feels, 
Be  dragged  a  slave  at  Mammon's  chariot  wheels  ? 
And  shall  it  seek,  with  more  than  blindness  cursed, 
In  transient  streams  to  slake  immortal  thirst  ? 
And,  doubly  sinking  in  creation's  rank. 
Drag  the  dull  chain,  and  love  its  servile  clank? 
Wealth  is  unstable  as  the  rooming  dews, 
As  April  skies,  or  sunset's  golden  hues ; 
In  all  its  forms  the  canker  may  intriUTe, 
And  blast  the  budding  hopes  of  worldly  good : 
But  Thought  and  Will — ^immortal  hopes  which  stray 
In  lustrous  beauty  o'er  life's  common  way — 
No  storm  can  blight,  nor  earth's  mutations  sway. 
These  are  true  riches — by  the  mean  unsought, 
Found  in  the  heart's  deep  cells,  and  mines  of  thought; 
And  in  our  course,  whate'er  of  peace  or  strife, 
May  robe  in  light,  or  shroud  in  gloom,  our  life, 
Still  may  we  be  to  every  ill  resigned 
But  laden  coffers  with  an  empty  mind. 


THE    SUMMER    STORM. 


'Tis  coming  fast,  'tis  coming  fast. 

The  cooling  summer  storm ! 
The  big  black  clouds  fly  fleetly  past, 

And  the  air  is  murk  and  warm. 

All  still !  all  still !  yet  see  afar 
How  the  pine-tope  bend  and  wave, 

And  the  winds  that  storm  their  emerald  bar 
In  the  dim  distance  rave. 

Creeping,  creeping,  through  the  wood, 
O'er  the  green  and  unshorn  grass, 

With  rustling  sound  and  voice  subdued, 
Sprites  of  the  tempest  pass. 

And  lo!  afar  a  silvery  veil 
Drops  down  to  earth  from  heaven ; 

With  murky  edge  and  tassels  pale, 
By  lightnings  wildly  riven. 

The  l»g  bright  rain  oomes  pattering  now 
To  the  earth  through  swaying  leaves, 

And  leaf  or  flower,  with  upraised  brow, 
God's  beoison  receives. 

There  are  tiny  circles  in  the  btcckt 
And  its  wavelets  dance  and  flash, 

As  the  boughs,  that  on  iM  bonn  look, 
A  mimiesfaoww  dash. 


There 's  music  where  the  rain-drops  fall, 

On  the  wet  roof  pattering  thick ; 
On  the  hollow  tree,  with  its  mossy  pall, 

They  are  beating  loud  and  quick. 

But  see,  there  gleams  a  yellow  light, 

Faint  on  the  shrouded  west, 
And  the  rain  falls  soft,  as  it  grows  more  bright. 

And  the  rack  to  the  east  is  pressed. 

And  over  wood  and  dri];q>ing  hill. 

On  the  low  brook's  sandy  bed. 
Aslant  on  the  waves  of  the  gentle  rill, 

A  mellow  tint  is  shed. 

And  through  the  lids  of  the  snowy  cloud, 

Like  the  glance  of  an  angel's  eye. 
It  brcaketh  out  from  its  airy  shroud 

The  blue  and  lovely  sky. 

Hie  sunbeams  slant  in  silver  bars, 

Down  through  the  flying  wreath, 
And  bright  as  the  blaze  of  a  milium  stars 

The  rain-drops  flash  beneath. 

'TIS  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  past  and  gone, 

The  gentle  summer  rain, 
And  bright  and  wann  on  his  westeni  throne 

The  son  smiles  down  again.  a.  b. 
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OR  TILE  KEYS  TO  THREE  HEARTS  THOUGHT  COLD 


BT  N.  P.  WILLW. 


On  an  aAernoon  of  Autumn's  tranquil  ixing  and 
thoughtful  sweetness,  the  public  band,  in  the  Rosen- 
thal of  Leipsic,  chanced  upon  an  air  that  troubled  the 
tears  of  a  lady  among  the  listeners.  The  music,  which 
is  sometimes  stationed  at  a  small  garden  nearer  the 
town,  was,  for  that  day,  at  the  ea/V,  deeper  in  the 
wood ;  and  the  small  tables  scattered  around  beneath 
the  trees,  were,  at  this  hour,  covered  by  the  coffee 
and  ices  of  the  crowd,  an  untouched  glass  of  Sherbet 
(her  apology  for  occupancy  of  a  chair)  standing  be- 
fore the  lady  to  whose  heart  the  music,  as  it  seemed, 
had  an  errand.  It  was  an  hour  every  way  delicious, 
and  to  all  there  who  had  not,  in  their  own  bosoms, 
the  discontent  that  dissolved  the  spell,  the  gardens  of 
the  Rosenthal  were,  for  that  evening,  enchanted.  The 
shadow  under  the  thick  grove  was  golden  with  the 
coming  sunset.  The  gaily  painted  porticoes  of  the 
little  nudson  de  pUdsanoe  looked  festal  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  bright  colors  of  shawls  and  bonnets,  stu- 
dents' caps  and  soldiers'  uniforms.  The  avenues 
around  were  thronged  with  promenaders.  Flower- 
girls  curtsied  about  with  baskets  of  roses. 

The  lady  in  the  simple  straw  bonnet  was  alone, 
except  that  a  servant,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wicket  enclosure,  unobtrusively  kept  her  in  sight. 
She  was  dressed  with  a  skill  detectable  only  by  those 
of  her  own  class  in  life,  and,  to  all  eyes,  plainly ;  but 
the  slender  wreath  of  blue  and  crimson  flowers  which 
lay  well  back  between  the  bonnet  and  the  oval  of  her 
cheek,  betrayed  an  unwillingness  that  the  dark  hair 
should  be  robbed  wholly  of  embellishing  contrast,  and 
her  ntovements,  though  habitual  and  unthought  of, 
were  those  of  unerring  elegance,  impressed  (indefi- 
nably but  effectually)  with  a  singular  pride  and  ma- 
jesty. Beauty,  such  as  is  appreciable  by  common 
eyes,  she  had  not.  The  freshness  of  youth  had  de- 
parted. But,  to  the  few  who  know,  at  first  sight,  the 
lustrous  up-gleaming  from  a  warm  heart  deeply 
covered,  she  would  at  this  moment  have  seemed 
more  beautiful  than  in  youth.  The  morning  light 
throws  a  glitter  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that 
pleases  the  thoughtless,  but  the  diver  for  pearls  finds 
more  beauty  in  the  unglittering  profoundness  of  the 
sea's  look  at  noon. 

Betrayals  by  angels  (it  may  be !)  of  what  the  pride 
would  wrongfully  conceal,  are  the  tears,  so  little  sub- 
ject to  the  bidding  of  the  eyes  that  shed  them ;  and 
those  which  the  music  of  the  Roesenthal  had  so  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  give  testimony,  were  destined 
to  fulfill  their  mission.  A  new  comer  to  the  crowd 
had  taken  his  seat  at  a  table  under  the  portico— a 
young  man  of  remarkable  beauty  of  person— and,  at 
the  same  moment  that,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  he 
rose  to  address  the  lady  as  a  recognised  acquaintance, 


her  suffused  eyes  arrested  his  attention,  and  prevent- 
ed what  would  have  been,  at  that  moment,  ai^evident 
intrusion.  Resuming  his  seat,  and  guarding  against 
recognition  by  bringing  the  lattice  of  the  portico  be- 
tween himself  and  his  discovery,  he  had  leisure,  dur- 
ing the  playing  of  an  overture  of  Mozart,  to  marvel 
at  so  singular  a  rencontre  in  a  public  ^parden  of  Leip- 
sic, and  still  more,  at  such  a  miracle  of  things  out  of 
place,  as  tears  in  the  cold  eyes  of  a  woman  he  had 
thought  made  of  marble ! 

With  his  fancy  weaving  cobwebs  of  conjecture  on 
these  points,  however,  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
was,  a  second  time,  arrested.  A  Tyrolese  glove-girl, 
in  the  drooping  hat  and  short  green  petticoat  of  her 
country,  had  approached  him  with  her  box  suspended 
over  her  shoulder,  and,  with  a  second  glance  at  her 
face,  he  had  smilingly  removed  his  ring  and  extended 
his  hand  to  be  fitted  with  a  specimen  of  her  merchan- 
dise ;  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  study  her 
features  with  the  absorbing  gaze  of  an  artist.  His 
mind  was  pre-occupied,  however.  Hours  after,  the 
peculiar  value  (artistically  speaking)  of  the  physiog- 
nomy he  thus  -unconsciously  stored  away,  became  for 
the  first  time  apparent  to  him,  and  he  wondered  that 
he  could  have  parted,  so  carelessly,  with  a  face  so 
full  of  meaning.  But  his  own  features — beautiful  to 
a  degree  seldom  seen  in  the  person  of  a  man — ^were 
destined  to  be  better  remembered. 

The  music  ceased  suddenly,  and  the  lady  in  the 
straw  bonnet,  followed  at  a  distance  by  her  servant, 
took  her  way  along  the  meadow-path  of  the  Rosen- 
thal. AAer  a  few  steps  she  was  overtaken  by  the 
artist. 

"  The  Countess  Isny-Frere,  or  her  apparition,  I  be- 
lieve !"  he  said,  removing  his  hat  and  addressing  her 
with  the  deference  oi  a  ceremonious  acquaintance. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  look  that  began  in 
unwelcome  surprise,  and  ended  in  well-bred  care- 
lessness. 

''  I  must  rally  to  think  which  it  is  that  you  see,"  she 
replied,  "  for  (I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Tremlet,  I  believe)  the  sight  of  an  English  face  has 
startled  me,  soul  or  body,  quite  out  of  Leipsic !" 

"  And  may  I  ask,  meantime,  what  Leipsic  baa  done 
to  deserve  a  visit  from  the  Countess  Isny-Frere?"  he 
gaily  continued — ^but  the  next  instant  he  remembered 
that  he  had  but  just  now  seen  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stately  person  he  was  addressing,  and  his  tone  and 
manner  became  suddenly  thoughtful  and  subdued. 
The  transition  was  one  of  insensible  ease,  however — 
the  certainty  that  he  was  thus  ministering  to  her 
chance  mood  giving  him  a  confidence,  the  key  to 
which  she  was  little  aware  of  having  herself  fumiak- 
I  ed ;  and  as  they  slowly  paced  the  smooth  walk  of  the 
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Rosenthal,  the  two,  who  had  never  before  met  but  as 
formal  Bcquaintance:i,  fell  gradually  far  within  the 
limits  of  ceremonious  reserve. 

The  darkly  shaded  avenue  that  alternately  touches 
and  reaches  from  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  is  like  a 
succession  of  approaches  to  lovely  pictures — so  beau- 
tiful are  the  sudden  disclosures  of  the  secluded  bends 
of  the  river,  nt  the  openings  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  each  opening  there  is  a  seat  beneath  the 
trees,  the  swift  water  curling  its  eddies  to  the  bank  on 
which  it  is  place<l,  and  he  would  be  a  cold  observer  of 
nature  who  could  pass  such  landscapes  without  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity  to  loiter.  Seated  in 
these  successive  nooks,  and  leisurely  pacing  the 
winding  alleys  that  intervene,  Tremlet  and  the  coun- 
tess had  each  the  leisure  to  weigh  the  expediency  of 
extending  acquaintance  into  friemkhip;  though,  in 
the  mind  of  each,  an  under-current  of  wondering 
reverie  kept  pace  with  the  conversation — each  other's 
capability  of  natural  and  tender  thoughlfulncss  I)eing 
a  mutual  and  most  plea.siirable  surprise.  To  Tremlet 
more  particularly,  the  riddle  was  inexplicable,  for  the 
countess's  simple  and  conlidiug  ingenuousness  was 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  her  character  us  a  heart- 
less leader  of  fashion.  Her  house,  of  all  »resorts  of 
exclusiveness  in  London,  was  the  one,  he  lM?!!ieved, 
the  nutsi  heartlessly  frequented,  and  she  herself  known 
even  among  her  friend**,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
**  cold  countess,"  was  esteemed  by  society  at  large, 
as  the  pre-eniinenl  model  of  a  worldling — proud, 
cautious  and  passionless. 

Tremlel's  errand  to  Germany  was  briefly  told.  He 
was  uniting  a  partly  professional  object  with  a  Sum- 
mer's excursion.  The  great  Fair  of  Leipsic  had  drawn 
him  hither  iVom  the  Khine,  for  in  no  other  gather- 
ing of  the  world,  perhaps, are  there  as.>ieml>Iedso  many 
variotic  of  sfniuge  costume  and  physiognomy;  and 
in  a  week's  jostling  among  the  long- robed  and  bearded 
Hebrews,  lliC  green-jacketed  Tyrolese,  the  mild 
IIung:irian.<,  and  the  Gorman  Mountaineers  and  Stu- 
dent*, he  leM»ked  to  lind  novel  subjects  for  his  pencil. 
But  this  was  not  all.  lie  had  been  long  seeking  a 
model  of  female  beauty  lor  an  unfinished  picture — 
t'ne  which  he  desiijncd  for  the  chrf  Wtrnvre  of  his 
pencil — and  the  pecruliar  quality  of  maiden  counte- 
nance ihut  was  necessary  to  its  completion  had  evad- 
ed, ihu^  far,  both  his  search  among  the  living  and  his 
ima^iimtive  cunception.  As  the  subject  of  the  picture 
h:i(l  lK.M,'n  !*nsgcMed  by  one  of  the  wild  legends  of 
Tieck,  he  thought  it  muie  probable  that  he  ^houldflad 
the  Wn'^  a!>o  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tirsl  inspira- 
tion. 

'•  And  strangely  enough,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pau^e,  *'  Isawng'ove-girl  in  the  garden  where 
I  me:  yon,  whose  countenance  impresses  me  more  in 
rcmenibianco  than  when  I  saw  it — possibly  one  of 
tho>e  faces  that  lack  but  the  heightening  of  their  na- 
tural expression  to  become  l>eaulifui." 

lie  stopped  abruptly,  recalling  musingly  the  sin- 
gii^ar  countenance  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  mentally  re- 
solving to  find  her  on  the  morrow,  and  induce  her  \o 
sit  to  him  for  a  portrait  of  careful  study.  The  coun- 
tess at  tliis  moment  chose  the  left  of  two  pftth»— the 
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one  which  she  took  leading  in  the  direction  opposite 
from  the  return  through  the  Park. 

"  It  is  my  turn  at  the  confeMional,'''ihe  said,  **  and** 
—(she  hesitated,  co\oriittf1lllffAy)--^*  I  prestime  it 
would  be  my  best  polfdyfVIWlMoC  to  pert  from  yon 
before  going  further,  ftflitHHlliAho  the  *  wherefore* 
of  my  summering  hero  tfUnUb.  Whole  secrets," 
she  added,  smilingly,  ««|^tAler  kept  than  halves, 
and  less  dangerous  if  told.'' 

She  resumed  after  a  few  steps  onward. 

**  You  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  little  mys- 
tery there  need  be,  properly,  in  what  looks  at  first 
sight  so  formidably  mysterious — my  givmg  np  of 
friends  and  identity  for  four  months  in  the  year — but 
my  friends  in  England  should  be  as  welcome  to  the 
secret  as  you  will  be,  if  they  could  comprehend  it,  or 
would  give  any  credit  indeed  either  to  the  simplicity 
of  my  life  here,  or  its  still  more  incredibly  simple 
motive.  You  know  how  I  live  in  London.  I  lack 
nothing  there  that  can  be  given  to  a  woman  of  wealth 
and  position.  But  I  have  another  home  which  is  far 
sweeter  to  me — a  small  house  in  a  village  adjoining 
this  Park  of  the  Rosenthal.  The  exterior  of  this  little 
retreat,  which  I  will  presently  show  you,  looks  as  it 
did  when  I  Hrst  saw  it — like  the  house  o(  a  German 
villager— but  the  interior  is,  of  course,  suited  to  my 
taste  and  liking.  The  village,  by  the  way,  is  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  residence  of  Schiller,  who 
lodged  for  some  time  in  one  of  its  humble  houses,  and 
wrote  here  his  famous  *  Song  to  Joy' — but  it  is  a 
ve>  itable  village  at  this  day,  and  though  a  most  desir- 
able residence,  as  standing  on  the  skirt  of  a  Park 
which  alone  separates  it  from  Leipsic,  it  is  inhabited 
only  by  veritable  villagers — myself  hardly  a  notice- 
ab'e  exception.  Here  I  have  a  faithful  household  of 
servants  who  know  nic  but  by  the  German  name  of 
my  husband's  family — (by-thc-bye,  remember  to  ad- 
dress me  in  conversation  as  Madame  Lsny) — and  who 
serve  me  without  question  as  a  widow  who  has 
rea.sons  for  being  absent  a  great  part  of  the  year.  But 
the  sunset  is  losing  its  brilliancy.  Let  us  hasten 
our  steps  toward  this  mysterious  'whereabout*  of 
mine.  Over  a  cup  of  lea,  I  may,  perhap.*,  tell  you  its 
*  why  and  wherefore.' " 

A  sudden  turn  from  the  graveled  \^^lk  of  the  Park 
brought  them  to  a  rude  and  picturesque  bridge  overs 
mill-streum,  and  a  narrow  lane  led  thence  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  street  upon  which  they  entered  was  a 
common  thoronghfare,  between  irregular  rows  of 
house",  each  with  its  rough  gate  and  shrubbery,  and 
the  humble  entrance  to  one  of  these,  which  was  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  the  rest,  was  opened  by  the 
plainly  dre.s.sed  servant  of  the  countess.  A  small 
garden,  arranged  after  the  conmion  manner  of  the 
country,  separated  the  front  door  from  the  neighbor*k 
wall. 

The  entr>'  was  of  German  simplicity,  and  a  small 
room  on  the  right,  in  which  the  countess  first,  with 
mischievous  formality,  requested  Tremlet  to  be  seated, 
was  uncarpefed  and  furnished  with  the  ill-contrived 
conveniencics  of  a  German  parlor— evidently  kept  as 
a  place  of  reception  for  any  intrusive  visitor  whose 
curiosity  might  be  troublesome.    But  from  the  land 
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ing  of  the  dark  stafrcase  leading  to  the  second-story, 
Tremlet  entered  an  apartment  occupying  the  whole 
upper  floor  of  tbe  house,  and  here  he  recognized  at 
once  a  fitting  home  fiMMp^tW^urious  habits  of  the  in- 
male.  It  was  a  ^iifjgSi^ffy>^^oiT  and  library,  in 
which  there  was  i^HMMVV''^  ^^^  show  but  every 
thing  for  luxurious ^ijMM^^Iiarm ing  abundance  of 
fawn-colored  divans,^^||3|pies  and  contrivances  for 
comfort — the  mirror  panels  so  multiplying  the  re- 
cesses, and  so  deceiving  the  eye  as  to  the  space  en- 
closed between  the  walls,  that  it  seemed  a  little  wil- 
derness of  indefinable  extent  and  luxury.  The  single 
alteration  that  had  been  made  in  the  exterior  of  the 
house  was  in  the  long  window,  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  which  was  of  a  single  plate  of  glass,  so  clear 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  was  shut  or  open. 
This  costly  change  in  the  humble  architecture  was  on 
the  side  opposite  from  the  street,  invisible  to  the  pas- 
sers-by ;  and  as  the  house  stood  on  the  little  acclivity 
of  the  village,  the  window  commanded  a  lovely  reach 
over  the  Rosenthal,  with  glimpses  of  the  Elster. 

An  artist  of  genius  is  more  than  half  poet,  and 
Tremlet*s  appreciation  of  this  unsuspected  hiding- 
place  of  feminine  caprice  was  glowingly  complete. 
Left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  he  smiled  as  he  buried 
himself  in  the  silken  cushions  of  a  divan,  remember- 
ing how  formally  he  had  visited  in  London  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  this  living  romance,  and  how  mis- 
takingly,  from  what  he  thus  hastily  saw  of  her,  he  had 
pronounced  upon  her  character  as  cold  and  ostenta- 
tious. As  yet,  it  is  true,  he  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
motive  of  this  singular  seclusion ;  but  her  conversa- 
tion in  the  Rosenthal  had  been  of  a  thoughtful  and 
imaflected  eturnestness,  that  satisfied  him  completely 
of  the  elevation  and  purity  of  the  heart  in  which  the 
motive  had  its  source,  however  singular  the  whim  by 
which  it  found  its  way  to  development. 

A  most  delicious  strain  of  music  commenced  sud- 
denly. It  was  like  that  of  a  band  stationed  at  just 
such  a  distance  that  the  articulation  of  the  harmony 
and  melody  came  to  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  soft- 
ened to  the  most  dreamy  degree  short  of  indistinct- 
ness. 

*•  That  is  Beethoven's  Sonata  to  Giuletta,'  said  the 
countess,  entering,  *'  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent replies  of  music  to  the  dumb  questioning  of  a 
heart-ache  thai  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  mortal  inspi- 
ration. You  must  not  think  it  theatrical  in  me  to  have 
surprised  you  with  mu:iic,"  she  added  with  a  depre- 
cating humility,  that  sat  very  gi-acefully  on  her  proud 
lips,  "  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  have  brought 
London  eyes  into  my  hitherto  miseen  seclusion,  and 
I  cannot  resist  feeling,  for  the  moment,  that  the  ideal 
of  the  spot  is  a  little  disenchanted.  The  music,  which 
is  ordinarily  my  only  company,  is  so  associated  with 
my  iiolitude  that  it  will  re-conjure,  probably,  the  spirit 
of  the  spot— but,  meantime,  let  me  dissolve  the  mys- 
tery of  its  production. 

The  countess  touched  a  spring  which  threw  open 
one  of  the  mirror  panels  of  the  library,  and  disclosed 
a  little  oratory,  or  chapel,  decorated  simply  with  one 
female  figure,  of  exquisite  sculpture,  whotfe  face  was 
bidden  in  prayer — the  cross  and  the  devotee  both  in 


chased  silver.  This  again  swtmg  partly  open,  and 
showed  a  closet  in  the  wall,  filled  with  musical  cylin- 
ders like  the  barrels  of  an  organ. 

*'  This  of  course,"  she  said,  "  is  but  a  musical  box 
on  an  extended  scale,  but  it  has  very  varied  capabili- 
ties.  It  was  cx)nstructed  for  me  by  an  ingenious 
Swiss,  who  changes  or  adds  to  its  niunerous  barrels 
at  my  pleasure ;  but  I  must  own  that  I  am  as  little 
fickle  in  my  musical  likings  as  in  my  fondness  for 
poems,  and  I  can  scarce  tire  of  a  composition  that  has 
once  moved  me.  You  are  aware  that  several  of  the 
composers  of  Germany  have  tried  their  hands  upon 
'  Songs  without  words,'  in  imitation  of  this  touching 
love-letter  in  music,  which  you  have  just  heard,  and 
which  Beethoven  addressed  to  the  high-bom  Giuletta. 
By  this — to  my  apprehension  at  least — they  have  ad- 
vanced one  chamber  nearer  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
feeling,  of  which  common  music,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  fills  only  the  ante-chaml>er.  I  have  had  all  these 
'  Songs  without  words'  added  to  my  little  musical 
oratory,  and  the  barrels  are  so  arranged  that  I  can 
either  select  the  melodies  I  want,  or  let  them  follow 
in  a  chance  succest>ion  of  several  hours'  continuance. 
I  used  to  be  foud  of  the  harp ;  but  playing  requires  an 
eflbrt — and  to  think  luxuriously  during  music,  one 
should  be  the  listener  and  not  the  player.  Any  trouble 
with  the  procuring  of  music  spoils  it  for  me,  and  if 
the  music  is  to  be  used  as  an  habitual  accompaniment 
to  reverie,  some  such  obedient  automaton  as  this  must 
be  resorted  to." 

Tremlet  begged  to  listen  to  it  in  silence  for  awhile. 

"  It  shall  play  while  we  idle  over  our  tea,"  said  the 
countess,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silent  attention — 
"  possibly  in  that  time  it  may  exorcise  the  English 
presence  out  of  the  room ;  but  you  are  too  new  a 
comer  to  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  full  luxury  of 
silence." 

The  closet  of  mu.«ic,  with  its  costly  intricacy  of 
mechani:«m,  was  closed  and  left  to  play.  Its  eflects, 
softened  with  the  shutting  of  the  doors,  were  choral 
and  orchestral,  and  in  wonderful  resemblance  to  the 
performances  of  a  troop  of  admirable  musicians,  it 
executed  the  delicious  compositions  chosen  as  food 
for  reverie.  The  twilight  had  meantime  died  away, 
and  as  the  room  was  flooded  with  a  soft  light  from 
lamps  unseen,  Tremlet  felt  himself  fully  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  spot. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  place  where  one  might  forget  the 
world,"  he  said  at  last. 

'^  It  is  a  place  in  which  to  rest  from  the  world,"  re- 
plied the  counte:!^,  ''  and  in  that  you  have  the  key  of 
the  use  to  which  I  devote  it.  You  need  not  be  re- 
minded what  London  is — how  wearisome  its  round 
of  well-bred  gayeties — how  heartless  and  cold  its 
fashionable  display.  Providence,  I  think,  has  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  low  level,  the  hearty  and 
joyous  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  and  it  avenges  the 
humble,  that  the  proud,  who  rise  above  them,  rise 
also  above  the  homely  material  for  happiness.  An 
aristocrat  I  am  doomed  to  be.  I  am,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  irrevocably  pampered,  and  must  live  and 
associate  with  the  class  in  which  I  have  been  thrown 
by  accident  and  education.    But  how  inexpressibly 
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tedious  to  me  is  the  round  of  such  a  life,  the  pains  I 
have  here  taken  to  procure  a  respite  from  it,  may 
perhaps  partially  convey  to  you.  It  is  possible — pro- 
bable indeed — that  I  entertain  at  my  house  people 
who  envy  me  the  splendors  I  dispense,  yet  who  are 
themselves  happier  than  I.  To  young  people,  for 
whom  it  is  a  novelty — to  lovers  whose  happiness  is 
wholly  separable  from  all  around  them — to  the  ambi- 
tious who  use  it  as  a  convenient  ladder — gay  London 
life  is  (what  any  other  life  would  be  with  the  same 
additions)  charming.  But  to  one  who  is  not  young— 
for  whom  love  is  a  closed  book,  and  who  has  no  am- 
bition in  progress — this  mere  society  without  heart  or 
joyousness  is  a  desert  of  splendor.  I  walk  through 
my  thronged  rooms,  and  bear,  night  aAer  night,  the 
same  ceremonious  nothings.  I  drive  in  my  costly 
equipage,  separated  by  its  very  costliness  from  the 
sympathy  of  the  human  beings  who  pass  me  by. 
There  are  those  who  call  themselves  my  intimate 
friends;  but  their  friendship  lacks  homeliness  and 
abandonment.  Fear  of  committal,  dread  of  ridicule, 
policy  to  please  or  repel,  are  like  chains  worn  unseen 
on  the  tongues  and  hearts  of  all  who  walk  the  world 
at  that  level/* 

Tremlet  listened  without  reply,  except  in  looks  ex- 
pretaiye  of  assent. 

*'  It  has  probably  passed  through  your  mind,"  con- 
tinued the  countess,  "  that  I  might  have  found  a  se- 
clusioa  as  complete  as  this  in  a  remote  part  of  Eng- 
land. But  I  chose  Germany  for  several  reasons.  I 
was  pertly  educated  here,  and  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  people  are  like  those  of  a  native  land  to  me. 
My  husband's  relatives,  on  one  side  of  the  descent, 
are  German,  and  a  presumed  visit  to  these  connec- 
tions furnishes  the  necessary  excuse  for  absenting 
myself  unattended.  But  above  all,  the  people  are 
different — the  pervading  magnetism  of  the  common 
air  is  as  dlfieient  as  that  of  another  planet.  I  see  no 
society,  it  is  true.  My  musical  oratory  and  my  books 
are  all  the  companionship  I  have  within  doors.  But 
I  go  into  the  public  gardens  of  the  Rosenthal,  (as  in 
Germany  a  lady  may,)  not  only  fearing  no  intrusion, 
but  receiving,  as  one  of  the  crowd,  my  share  of  its 
social  magnetism.  The  common  enjoyment  of  the 
music  of  the  band  brings  all  in  the  crowd  to  a  tem- 
porary common  sympathy.  Rid  thus  of  the  'fine- 
lady'  separation  between  me  and  my  kind,  which  I 
feel  in  England  like  a  frozen  wall,  my  heart  expands 
— I  cannot  express  to  you  how  genially  and  breath- 
ingly !  And  now  is  all  this  comprehensible  to  you?" 
asked  the  countess,,  crushing  her  handkerchief  with 
both  hands  upon  her  eyes,  with  the  natural  suddenness 
of  an  impassioned  child; 

The  reply  was  one  that  gave  no  check  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  heart  on  which  she  had  entered. 

"  This  is  singular  frankness  on  my  part,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  I  presume  I  shall  not  discover  inunediately 
why  I  am  thus  unguardedly  confiding  in  one  whom  I 
have  only  known  hitherto  as  an  acquaintance.  It  is 
an  instinctive  impulse,  however,  and  I  trust  it.  I 
was  hesitating  before  trying  to  express  another  charm 
of  this  seclusion  to  me — partly  because  I  feared  I 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  putting  my  meaning  into 


language,  and  more,  perhaps,  because  it  will  be  the 
disclosure  of  a  feeling  which  I  have,  as  yet,  hardly 
dared  to  summon  up  for  my  own  examination.  In 
this  joyous  out-of-doors  society  of  Germany — in  the 
general  distribution  of  complaisance  and  regard,  the 
interchange  of  kindly  salutations  between  all  classes, 
and  the  strong  expressions  of  good- will  in  which  ordi- 
nary politeness  is  usually  phrased — I  find,  somehow, 
a  prolonging  of  the  life-time  of  the  afifections — a  eon- 
tinuance  of  verdure^  cls  it  teerej  into  the  desert  of  the 
age  past  loving.  A  wise  woman  submits,  of  course, 
with  well-bred  outward  acquiescence,  when  the 
world's  manner  informs  her  that  the  love-sununer  of 
her  youth  is  over.  But  it  came  upon  me  when  my 
heart  was  in  the  most  prodigal  flowering  of  its  tender- 
ness— when  my  capacity  to  give  love,  at  least,  was 
growing,  it  seemed  to  me,  hourly  of  more  value  and 
profoundness.  To  abandon  then  all  hope  of  loving — 
and  with  this  unlavished  wealth  too  in  the  heart — was 
society's  bitter  exaction.  I  submitted.  I  would  not 
be  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  for  pretensions  to  attrac- 
tiveness I  had  outlived,  nor  would  I  be  a  mark  for 
such  attentions  as  are  always  ready  for  those  who 
seem  approachable  through  weakness.  I  was  a 
widow,  wealthy  and  without  children ;  and  if  I  would 
retain  the  pride  of  my  position,  and  particularly  if  I 
would  defy  the  malice  of  the  envious,  I  must  either 
marry  a  man  older  than  myself  or  show  the  seeming 
of  a  heart  beyond  all  possible  susceptibility.  You 
yourself  visited  me  in  this  latter  character,  and  you 
know  how  unshrinkingly,  when  in  England,  I  revolve 
and  shine  in  my  icy  orbit !  Oh,  I  have  a  thousand 
times  envied  the  be^^ar  at  my  door !  But  this  life 
must  be  lived  on !  Walls  within  walls — circumstan- 
ces and  feelings  I  cannot  now  explain  to  you — hec^ 
in  the  necessity  of  my  continuing  the  maintenance  of 
this  conspicuous  station  in  England.  Respite,  how- 
ever— breathing  time — is  indispensable !  To  escape 
from  those  who  so  relentlessly  measured  my  period 
of  loveableness — ^to  step  out  from  my  fixed  place 
among  those  of  mature  years,  though  without  a 
thought  of  resuming  youth — to  descend  from  the  cold 
height  of  exclusivencss,  and  claim  once  a  year  my 
common  share  of  common  life  and  sympathy — for 
these  privileges,  and  to  relax  tongue  and  heart  in 
weeks  of  luxurious  silence  and  self-abandonment — I 
contrived  the  retreat  you  have  stumbled  upon. 

"  Did  you  think,"  asked  the  countess,  touching  the 
spring  of  the  enchanted  closet,  and  with  a  gesture 
compelling  silence  for  the  music,  by  way  of  obviating 
reply — "  did  you  think  that  this  formidable  mystery 
had  so  little  in  it  that  was  mysterious?" 

•  ••••••• 

With  luxury,  music  and  complete  isolation  from  the 
world,  love  ripens  apace.  It  was  one  morning,  but 
a  fortnight  aAer  the  chance  meeting  of  the  countess 
and  Tremlet,  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that 
the  artist  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  seductive  temptings  <^ 
his  pencil.  He  could  not  paint.  Something  more 
critical  than  any  ordinary  anxiety  outweighed  his  art. 
There  sat  Jessonda,  the  Tyrolese,  in  the  posture  in 
which  she  was  daily  placed— (for  the  character  her 
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portrait  was  to  represent) — ^the  half-finished  sketch  on 
his  easel  fairly  breathing  with  a  new  vision  of  beauty 
— but  he  saw  that  day  neither  the  sketch  nor  Jessonda. 
The  living  original  might  well  have  inspired  him, 
however,  for  love  more  intense  than  was  expressed 
in  her  face  and  posture  never  offered  itself  to  be  pic- 
tured. So,  indeed,  the  artist  had  interpreted  it,  if  one 
might  believe  his  canvas — for  her  intense  gaze  of 
adoration  was  well  copied,  though  with  the  addition 
of  a  loAy  refinement  of  intellect  breathing  through  the 
strangely  expressive  lineaments — but  he  had  given 
hi*  imagination  credit  for  the  love  as  well  as  the  in' 
teilect  portrayed  before  him. 

With  no  suspicion  of  what  so  distracted  his  atten- 
tion for  that  day,  however,  Jessonda  was  troubled. 
In  the  usually  absorbed  devotion  of  the  artist  to  her 
portrait — in  the  flushed  cheek  and  eager  eye  with 
which  he  gazed  on  the  face  she  saw  copied  from  her 
own — she  had  found  stuff  for  dreams  that  made  her 
capable  of  jealousy  when  that  picture  was  neglected. 
She  had  half  risen  to  leave  him,  when  a  servant  en- 
tered with  a  letter.  The  door  closed  upon  her  as  he 
broke  the  seal,  and  Jessonda  and  his  picture  were  at 
(Mice  forgotten  in  the  perusal  — 

"  My  Dear  Tremlet, — In  the  two  days  that  I  have 
exiled  you  from  my  presence  I  have  exiled  my  hap- 
piness also— as  you  well  know  without  my  confessing 
— ^but  I  needed  to  sleep  and  wake  more  than  once 
upon  your  welcome  but  unexpected  avowal.  I  fear, 
indeed,  that  I  need  much  more  time,  and  that  reflec- 
tion would  scarce  justify  what  I  am  now  about  to 
write  to  you.  But  my  life  hitherto  has  been  such  a 
succession  of  heart-chilled  waitings  upon  Reason, 
that  for  once,  while  I  have  the  power,  I  am  tempted 
to  bound  away  with  Impulse,  after  happiness. 

"  Of  course  you  understand  in  this  an  acceptance 
of  your  offer.  But  I  have  conditions  to  impose.  It  is 
possible  that  you  may  withdraw  your  offer  when  you 
know  them.  Yet  they  are  so  much  of  a  character 
with  our  acquaintance,  and  with  our  intercourse,  for 
the  month  into  which  we  have  crowded  an  age,  that 
I  have  strong  hopes  of  your  not  finding  them  distaste- 
ful. Let  me  preface  my  exactions  by  some  sort  of 
apol(^y,  however — showing  you,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ground  work  of  the  foible  (if  such  you  think  it)  which 
is  to  be  hiunored  by  your  acquiescence. 

"  I  have  partially  expressed  to  you  in  conversation 
how  completely  my  whole  life  has  been  a  sacrifice  of 
natural  preferences  to  worldly  expediency.  For  my 
present  station,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  given  gradually 
the  entire  provision  made  by  nature  for  my  happiness 
— my  girlish  J03rfulned8,  my  woman's  power  of  lov- 
ing, my  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  sympathies,  my  per- 
son. I  was  forced  to  sacrifice  an  early  affection  to 
marry  for  title  and  fortune  I  have  since  been  un- 
ceasingly called  upon  to  choose  between  my  heart's 
wishes  and  freedom  from  humiliation.  You  will  say 
it  was  at  my  own  risk  if  I  preferred  the  latter— but  in 
every  important  crisis  of  option,  the  threatened  evils 
looked  appalling,  and  the  happiness  comparatively 
partial.  Meantime,  (I  am  quite  ready  to  believe,)  my 
pride  has  been  thus  fed  to  a  disease. 

<'  Of  course  there  is  something  wrung  from  the 


world  by  these  sacrificed.  To  most  victims  the  world- 
ly advantages  are  a  sufficient  consolation.  But  for- 
tune and  title  alone  would  not  have  continued  to  tempt 
me.  I  could  be  happy  without  homage,  and  with  a 
hundredth  {mrt  of  the  luxury  I  can  command.  HvX 
there  is  another  privilege  accompanying  high  station 
coldly  maintained,  and  bought  by  me  with  these  same 
bitter  sacrifices — a  disdainful  independence  of  the 
world  that  has  so  robbed  us !  What  will  you  say  if  I 
tell  you  that  this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  preserve  to 
myself  as  a  twin  happiftess  with  your  love  I  What 
will  you  think  of  me  if  I  confess  to  you,  that  the 
strongest  feeling  in  my  bosom,  till  you  wakened  love 
there,  was  resentment  against  society  for  the  cruelties 
it  has  sown  my  life  with !  Individuals  of  course  are 
blameless  of  design  against  me,  but  the  cruelty  lies  in 
the  pervading  heartlessness  of  the  class.  In  their 
mockery  of  every  thing  but  that  which  dazzles  them 
— in  their  polished  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of  any 
social  superiority — lies  the  inevitableness  of  the  sub- 
missions I  resent.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  I  hate  the 
class?  Is  it  strange  that  /  wish  to  preserve  anascen' 
dancy  over  it^  and  remain  above  its  sneer  or  its  pity  ? 
With  the  glow  of  tenderness  now  in  my  heart,  I  can- 
not find  the  bitter  words  to  express  to  you  how  much 
I  value  this  undeniable  power  of  disdain — but  this  it 
is  which  seems  to  me  the  only  equivalent  I  have 
wrung  from  the  world — ^this  it  is  which  I  look  on  as 
the  true  price  of  the  heart  sold,  pulse  by  pulse,  at  the 
hateful  bidding  of  the  opinions  of  the  class  I  live  in ! 
And  (for  you  have  already  seen  my  driA)  it  is  this 
privilege  which  an  open  marriage  with  you  would 
endanger.  You  are  ten  years  younger  than  I.  Your 
character  and  tastes  are  peculiar.  The  qualities  you 
love  in  me  ripen  only  in  the  meridian  of  life.  We 
shall  be  happy  in  marriage,  I  have  reason  to  believe. 
But  the  world  wotdd  not  believe  it !  Oh  no !  The  first 
knowledge  of  the  step  would  be  received  with  a 
smile,  and  with  that  smile,  lightly  as  it  would  pass 
around,  would  fall  from  me,  like  a  dream,  the  ascen- 
dancy in  which  lies  my  power. 

"  Of  course  you  anticipate  what  I  have  to  propose. 
I  will  but  name  it  to  you  now,  and  explain  its  possi- 
bility when  we  meet.  It  is  to  marry  you  privately ^ 
here  in  Grermany.  After  a  week  more  in  this  sweet 
retirement,  (for  my  time  here  is  nearly  expired,)  I 
will  leave  you,  and  resume  my  apparently  heartless 
life  in  England.  You  shall  return  to  England  soon 
yourself,  also  apparently  single,  and  we  will  be  known 
to  the  world  but  as  we  were — the  "  cold  Countess" 
Isny-Frere,  and  Tremlet,  the  unimpressible  artist. 
The  secret  can  be  kept.  More  diflicult  things  are 
done  by  the  simplest  people  around  us.  Part  of  the 
year  we  will  pass  in  this  retirement  or  another,  and, 
with  means  so  ample  as  mine,  and  a  character  so  little 
open  to  suspicion  of  such  a  secret,  innumerable 
varieties,  in  the  masquerading  part  of  our  life,  will 
always  be  possible. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  my  gifted  and  beautiful  lover, 
how  I  thus  add  to  the  wealth  of  your  affection,  the 
jewel  for  which  I  sold  all  my  happiness  till  I  met  you  ? 
Do  not  feel  offended  that  in  your  love  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it.    We  value  what  has  cost  us  our  heart's 
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blood,  though  it  be  but  a  worthless  trifle  to  another. 
Oh,  you  must  let  me  preserve  my  icy  veil  between 
m©  and  the  world— preserve  it  for  my  heart  to  beat 
behind  it  in  a  heaven  of  every  day  aflection,  I  plead 
for  it  with  my  whole  soul — but — it  is  yours  to  decide! 
I  began  my  letter  thinking  that  I  should  inflexibly 
exact  it.  I  could  not  hesitate,  however,  now,  in  a 
choice  between  it  and  you.  I  will  marry  you  openly 
if  yon  so  require. 

"  Come  to  me  at  sunset.  Having  once  broken  my 
wish  to  you,  I  can  venture  to  talk  of  it.  And  now — 
impatient  to  press  my  lip?  upon  your  beautiful  fore- 
head— I  record  myself  your  Edith." 

Another  fortnijrht  had  elapsed.  The  golden  licrht  of 
another  autumnal  simsct  streamed  into  the  painting- 
room  of  Tremlet,  at  Leipsic.  Around,  against  the 
walls,  stood  unflnished  sketches,  in  oil,  of  the  most 
peculiar  faces  and  costumes  that  had  been  seen 
during  the  crowded  fair  just  over.  A  Jew  from 
Poland,  with  his  sha^g}'  fur  cap,  pelisse  and  shaggj* 
beard ;  a  Greek  from  Constantinople,  in  flowing  jtik- 
tanilla  and  cap  of  scarlet ;  peasants  and  peasant  girls, 
with  the  sunny  hair  and  strange  dresses  of  mountain 
Germany;  pedlars  from  the  Friuli,  and  Hungarians 
swathed  in  twine  and  tatters,  were  here  transferred 
from  the  street  to  canvas — material  to  figure  here- 
after in  groups  of  historical  pictures.  But  among 
these  rough  sketches  (that,  rude  as  they  were,  still 
showed  the  hand  of  the  master)  there  was  one  subject 
tiiiished  with  careful  study — a  portrait  of  the  Tyrolean 
Kfove-girl — trtie  to  lite,  yet  representing  a  quality'  of 
lK?auty  rare  as  the  second  rainbow!  It  stood  now 
upon  the  painter's  easel — a  figure  of  matchlc.-ys  noble- 
ness and  gnice — and  the  colors  were  fresh  about  the 
lips,  where  he  had  retouched  them  within  the  parting 
Lour. 

The  original  of  this  "treasure  trove"  (for  such  was 
the  face  of  Jessunda  to  the  artist)  had  just  risen  frc«n 
the  kneeling  posture,  in  which  she  had  bent  herself  to 
his  elaborate  pencil  for  an  hoiu*  of  almost  every  day 
since  their  firs>t  meeting  in  the  Rosenthal;  and  she 
stood  looking  alternately  at  her  portrait  and  at  him, 
with  compressed  lips,  and  an  expression  far  beyond 
a  gratified  curiosity. 

With  the  eye  of  genius  Tremlet  had  seen  in  this 
girl's  enibryal  beauty  the  look  with  which  it  would 
lx;ani,  were  it  pert'ecled  to  the  utmost  capability  of 
its  peculiar  t^-pe;  and  she  saw  now,  on  the  easel, 
a  beauty  thai  could  only  be  hers  after  years  of  culture, 
3'et  of  which  she  still  felt  as  conscious  as  of  the  swell- 
ing heart  under  her  boddicc  of  green.  Her  emotions 
had  grown  from  day  to  day  more  tumultuous.  While 
the  artist  looked  on  her  beauty  as  on  the  fitting  but 
cold  and  shuttered  tenement  of  an  unarrivcd  angel 
of  intellect,  »hc  looked  on  his  as  on  something  already 
worthy  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  that  angel.  The 
coupling  of  the  two  Ixjfore  her — herself,  as  made  beau- 
tiful on  canvas,  and  the  artist,  as  he  stood  breathingly 
beautiful  in  the  glowing  light  of  the  sunset — was  an 
appreciation  of  fitness  that  might  well  have  come  to  a 
brain  less  enamored.  Tremlet  was  as  perfect  in  form 
and  feature  as  a  sculptor's  ideal  of  Antinoos.  His 
6* 


personal  advantages  had  (contradictorily  enough)  in- 
creased by  undervaluing;  for,  of  the  adulation  that 
had  been  paid  him  in  his  first  manhood,  the  greater 
part,  of  course,  had  come  from  the  thoughtless  and 
silly,  and  he  liad  flung  himself,  with  the  reaction  of 
disgust,  upon  the  cultivation  of  qualities  less  open  to 
common  appreciation.  Absorbed  in  his  art,  he  had 
half  lost  the  remembrance  of  his  beauty;  and  nature, 
thus  left  to  herself,  in  one  of  her  most  felicitous  com- 
binations, added  one  grace  more — that  of  a  noble  un- 
consciousness. After  a  few  years  of  sechision,  his 
eminent  promise  in  the  art  brought  him  back  by  a 
new  gate  to  society,  and  it  was  as  Tremlet  the  dis- 
tinguished artist  that  he  had  been  a  formal  visiter  at 
the  house  of  the  Countess  Isny-Frere.  His  early 
shrinking  from  superficial  admiration,  however,  had 
left  a  habit  in  his  manners  that  acted  like  an  instinc- 
tive avoidance  of  the  gay  and  youthful,  and  he  passed 
f<.»r  a  dreamy  man,  as  marble  cold  as  he  a^hs  splen- 
didly handsome.  The  countess  had  exchanged  with 
him  the  politenesses  of  society  without  suspicion  of 
his  true  nature.  In  the  masked  procession  of  London 
life,  spirits  the  most  congenial  may  walk  side  by  side 
fur  years  without  recognition. 

Upon  Jessonda,  the  glove-girl,  Tremlet  had  made 
an  indelible  impression  the  day  she  fitted  his  hand 
from  her  glove-case  in  the  garden  of  the  Rosenthal. 
His  manner  to  her  wa^  soft  and  winning,  withom  the 
forwardness  against  which  fhe  yiaa  habitually  armed ; 
and,  pos.«essed  herself  of  mental  superiority  in  the 
rough,  she  had  recognized  his  nobleness  without  be- 
ing able  to  define  it.  Vivid  as  was  her  admiration, 
however,  she  would  probably  have  parted  frum  him 
without  the  aspiring  venture  of  loving  him,  if  she 
had  not  seen  disclosed,  in  the  daily  prf)gress  i>f  her 
picture,  an  angel's  ladder  by  which  the  heaven  of  an 
equality  with  him  might  be  reached.  She  fell  within 
her  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  character  he  had 
drawn  in  the  elevated  lx»uty  of  her  portrait.  She 
was  capable,  she  thought,  to  l:>eeon^e  like  to  this 
heightened  semblance  of  herself  It  explained  her 
waking  dreams.  Her  heart  declared  itself  interpreted 
in  the  picuu-e's  expression.  But  prophitic  flattery 
viore  beicildering  was  never  addressed  to  mortal'^ 
and  it  >\'as  little  wonder  that  the  heart  of  Je>«onda 
sprang  to  its  interpreter.  As  she  looked  now  upon  the 
pictured  foreshadowing  of  wliat  .she  migfu  U,  and 
from  that  to  the  noble  form  that  stood  beside  it,  she 
saw,  with  a  glowing  soul,  that  were  it  the  picture  of 
his  wifcj  it  would  be  a  picture  of  hi^  mate  by  nature. 
The  chasm  between  her  present  self  and  her  arrival 
at  the  lofty  reach  of  this  pictived  equality,  ^he  slirank 
from  mea*iuring.  Hope  threw  before  it  its  glittering 
veil.    Ah,  poor  Jessonda ! 

She  took  up  from  the  floor  her  tall  hat  with  its  gold 
tassel.  The  bund  of  Tyrolese  merchants  were  al- 
ready on  their  way  southward,  and  she  was  waited 
for  by  her  kinsmen  at  the  gate  of  I/eipsic. 

<<When  shall  we  meet  again?"  asked  Tremlet, 
taking  her  two  hands  kindly  for  a  farewell. 

She  raised  his  hands  hurriedly  to  her  lips,  choked 
back  her  emotion  with  a  strong  effort,  and  pointed  to 
the  picture. 
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"  Remember  me  by  that,"  she  said,  "  not  by  what 
I  am !    When  yon  see  me  again  I  shall  be  like  it !" 

Another  instant  and  she  was  gone. 

Her  voice  lingered  on  the  painter^s  ear,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes  of  musing,  he  started  to  recall  her,  for 
her  words  suddenly  assumed  a  new  meaning  to  him ; 
but  another  thought  checked  him,  and  he  returned  to 
his  studio  oppressed  with  an  embarrassing  sadness. 
He  lighted  his  lamp  and  sat  down  to  write  to  his 
bridfy  who,  a  few  dajrs  before,  had  preceded  him  on 
her  way  to  England. 

It  was  five  years  after  the  acting  of  this  chance 
romance  at  Leipsic,  when  Europe  became  filled  with 
the  murmur  of  a  new  renown,  and,  from  her  debvu  at 

Vienna,  the  great  songstress,  ,  made  her  way 

through  adoring  capitals  toward  London.  Report 
spoke  in  wonder  of  the  intellect  that  beamed  through 
her  expressive  beauty,  but  with  still  more  emphatic 
wonder  at  such  passionate  fervor  in  the  acting  of  one 
whose  heart  seemed  invulnerable  to  love ;  and  while 
articles  of  agreement  were  concluding  at  Brussels 
for  her  appearance  at  the  Queen's  Opera,  the  exclu- 
sives  of  London  were  delighted  to  know  that  they 
should  first  have  a  privileged  sight  of  the  unsuscep- 
tible enchantress,  for  the  "  cold  coimtess"  had  sent 
over  a  messenger  to  engage  her  for  a  private  concert. 

A  few  daj's  wore  on,  and  her  arrival  in  England 
was  announced ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  she  was  to  sing  at  the  concert  of  the  Ck>untess 
Isny-Frere,  Treralet  the  artist  received,  at  his  studio, 
the  following  brief  letter : 

*'  I  promised  to  return  to  you  when  I  should  re- 
semble my  picture.  It  is  possible  that  exile  from 
your  presence  has  marred  more  beauty  than  mental 
culture  has  developed — ^but  the  soul  you  drew  in  por- 


trait has,  at  least,  found  its  way  to  my  features — ^for 
the  world  acknowIe<%es  what  you  alone  read  pro- 
phetically at  Leipsic.  I  have  kept  myself  advised  of 
your  movements,  with  a  woman^s  anxiety.  You  are 
still  toiling  at  the  art  which  made  us  acquainted,  and 
(thank  God !)  unmarried.  To-night,  at  the  concert  of 
the  Countess  Isny-Frere,  I  shall  sing  to  you,  for  I 
have  taken  pains  to  know  that  you  will  be  there.  Do 
not  speak  to  me  till  you  can  see  me  alone — ^but  hear 
me  in  my  art  before  I  abandon  myself  to  the  joy, 
long  deferred,  of  throwing  myself  at  your  feet,  with 
the  fortune  and  fame  it  is  now  mine  to  ofifer  you. 

"  Only  yours,  Jessonda." 

But  Jessonda  did  not  sing  for  the  countess  that 
night.  The  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  leading 
performers  of  the  opera  were  there,  to  acccxnpany 
the  new  privia  donna^  when  a  note  arrived,  written 
apparently  by  her  dame  de  compagnie^  and  announcing 
her  sudden  and  unaccountable  illness.  As  she  had 
been  seen  driving  in  the  Park  that  afternoon,  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  it  was  put  down  as  one  of 
the  inexplicable  caprices  common  to  those  intoxicated 
with  sudden  fame,  and  paragraphed  upon  accordingly 
in  the  morning  papers.  The  disappointment  to  the 
countess  was  less  than  to  her  guests— for  she  had 
lived,  now  five  years,  in  a  world  of  happiness  little 
suspected  by  the  gay  world  about  her — but,  slight  as 
it  was,  she  chanced  long  to  remember  it  by  a  coinci- 
dence. In  her  private  journal,  under  the  same  dale 
with  the  record  of  so  comparative  a  trifle  as  a  public 
singer's  failure  to  appear  at  her  concert,  \^'as  recorded, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  the  first  cloud  upon  her  life 
of  secret  happiness— her  husband,  Tremlet,  having 
come  to  her,  after  the  departure  of  her  guests  that 
night,  with  a  gloom  upon  his  spirits,  over  which  her 
caresses,  for  the  first  time,  had  no  power ! 
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The  summer  clouda !  the  summer  clouda ! 

How  beautiful  they  rise. 
And  float  in  white  and  fleecy  crowds 

Across  the  sunny  skies. 

Upon  the  lake  their  shadows  lie, 

And  in  its  depths  serene 
Seems  mirrored  soft  another  sk}'. 

With  but  the  clouds  between. 

They  float  in  grandeur  o'er  the  sea 

Before  the  freshening  wind. 
And  like  the  billows  rolling  free 

They  leave  no  trace  behind. 

On,  on,  a  mighty  host  they  sweep. 

An  army  wild  and  grand, 
Whose  march  is  o'er  the  troubled  deq> 

And  o'er  the  quiet  land. 

And  when  the  ftiiitful  field  and  plain 
With  sonmier's  heat  are  brown. 


They  pour  a  pearly  wealth  of  rain 
In  glad  abundance  down. 

Oft  o'er  the  moon's  sweet  pensive  face 

A  silver  veil  they  spread. 
As  if  to  hide  the  queenly  grace 

Of  her  enchanting  head. 

When  morn  unlocks  the  eastern  gate 
With  light,  and  joyful  song, 

Around  the  rosy  portals  wait 
The  clouds,  a  crimson  throng. 

When  day  with  all  iu  cares  is  done, 
And  night  steals  o'er  the  land, 

They  cluster  round  the  setting  sim, 
A  bright  and  beauteous  band. 

Wide  o'er  the  azure  depth  profound 

In  gorgeous  hues  they  spread- 
So  hopes  o{  glory  cluster  round 
The  Christian's  dying  bed. 


THE    INDIAN    MOUND    NEAR    ALBANY. 


BT  ALTRED  B.  STKSKT. 


A  MFT  yet  bright  September  day ;  the  sky 
Of  deep  and  delicate  blue,  displaj'S  rich  etpots 
Of  pearly  clood ;  the  air  is  pure  and  sweet ; 
The  wind  is  downy ;  Nature  laughs  with  joy. 
A  silver  mist — the  mantle  that  the  moon 
Had  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers,  as  wan 
She  sought  the  dusk  depths  of  the  western  sky, 
Before  the  sieps  of  morning — hath  away 
Jost  melted  from  the  landscape,  and  the  light 
Basks  fresh  upon  it.    Haste,  and  let  us  leave 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  man  for  those  of  God. 
I  trace  a  forest-path  ;  upon  the  leaves 
Glow  the  first  touches,  few  yet  beautiful, 
Of  the  rich  painter,  Autunui ;  the  tall  oak 
Is  sprinkled  with  deep  red ;  the  lowlier  beech 
Shows  scattered  golden  hues ;  the  mercury 
Twining  around  its  silver-8p<.)tted  trunk 
Blushes  in  vivid  crimson,  whilst  beneath 
The  sumach  riots  in  the  same  bright  tint. 
All  else  is  green,  yet  paler  than  the  pomp 
Of  summer's  emerald.    Through  the  pasture-grass 
Are  scattered  blades,  transparent  from  the  frost, 
Shedding  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  sun. 
A  cea;$ele88  glimmering  near  the  earth  betrays 
The  gossamers  tliat  stretch  their  filmy  threads 
From  myriad  grass- tips.    On  its  airy  path, 
Rising  and  sinking,  the  rich  ycUow-bird, 
As  if  on  billows,  darts  around  and  chirps. 
Seeking  the  tiny  seed ;  the  thistle's  tuft 
b  purple,  and  the  goldenrod  hangs  out 
Its  powdered  plumage  round  my  wandering  steps. 

The  mound  towers  up  before  me,  smooth  and  green, 
Without  a  tree  or  bush.    With  quickening  breath 
1  climb  the  ste^p  acclivity ;  the  sheep. 
Affrighted  from  their  nibbiings,  scamper  off. 
Then  turn  and  gaze  and  bleat ;  the  crown  I  win, 
And  the  rich  landscape  smiles  upon  my  view, 
A  sweep  of  vast  horizon  all  around. 
Those  misty  summits  breaking  up  the  sky 
Proclaim  the  Kaatskills ;  thence  the  Hilderbergs, 
A  long,  soft  azure  ridge,  lead  on  the  sight ; 
Outlines  of  woods  and  chimneys  sharply  traced 
Upon  the  air,  the  swelling  breasts  of  hills. 
And  tracts  of  hazy  green,  complete  the  ring. 
The  lowered  eye,  across  the  tops  of  trees 
And  bells  of  sloping  upland,  next  alights 
Upon  the  city's  domes  and  bristling  spires ; 
The  river,  like  d  long-drawn  stripe  of  air, 
Succeeds,  and  then  a  rich  and  varied  scen&— 
Roofs — crossing  lines  of  fences— scattered  trees — 
Red  buckwheat-stubbles— withered  stacks  of  eom— 
Orchards— hay-barrack»— grassy  lanes— gr«y  roads — 
Spread  to  the  mound ;  a  picture  beautiful. 

Hark !  a  low  clatter  shakes  uix>n  my  ear, 
A  moving  cloud  of  smoke  arrests  my  eye, 
And,  pushing  roimd  a  wood-embosomed  point, 


The  long  and  narrow  steamboat  swiAly  glides 

Along  the  mirrored  river :  from  its  stern 

Tosses  a  streak  of  foam,  and  to  the  shore 

The  swell  comes  dancing;  lapsing  slowly  on 

Next  the  tall  sloop,  its  great  white  main-sail  spread 

To  catch  the  softly  creepijig  wind,  I  view. 

And  then  a  skiff,  with  oars  at  every  dip 

That  flash,  moves  past.    Whilst  gazing  at  the  scene, 

My  mind  goes  back  upon  the  tide  of  years, 

And  lo!  a  vision.    On  its  upward  path 

The  Half- Moon  glides ;  the  crowded  forests  lean 

Their  foliage  in  the  waters  from  tlie  banks. 

And  stretch,  one  vast  and  gorgeous  sea  of  leaves. 

To  the  horizon  upon  every  side. 

Save  where  the  vista  of  the  river  spreads, 

In  front  and  rear,  and  here  and  there  a  glade. 

Grassy  and  sweet,  upon  the  sloping  l)ank, 

Or  some  green  arch  that  tells  where  p«mrs  the  creek 

Its  vassal-waters.    As  the  vessel  steals 

Upon  its  track,  upon  its  deck  I  see 

The  daring  Hudson,  gazing  round  with  looks 

Of  wonder  at  the  various  scenes  that  spread 

Successive  to  his  view ;  the  sloping  hill, 

Majestic  mountain-top,  and  nestling  vale. 

All  plumed  with  woods  in  unshorn  loveliness. 

As  the  white  sail  goes  gleaming  up  the  stream. 

Off  the  bald-eagle  from  the  pine-top  sweeps, 

With  angry  scream,  and  melts  within  the  sky ; 

And  as  the  tiller  creaks  beside  the  marge. 

The  brown  bear  leaves  his  covert  with  a  snort, 

And  paces  swift  into  the  thicket's  depth. 

Now,  as  along  a  reach  the  vessel  glides, 

Within  some  narrow  creek  the  bark  canoe 

Quick  vanishes;  as  points  the  prow  in  shore. 

The  Indian  hunter,  with  lialf-shrinking  form. 

Stands  gazing,  holding  idly  his  long  bow ; 

And  as  the  yacht  around  some  headland  turns. 

Midst  the  low  rounded  wigwams  near  the  brink 

Are  movements  of  tumultuous  tawny  life, 

Men,  women,  children  scrambling,  grouping  round 

With  startled  gestures,  pointing,  gazing  wild. 

Still  on  the  Half-Moon  journeys ;  round  her  sport 

Great  swarms  of  water- fowl ;  the  sturgeon  leaps 

Bright  from  the  waters,  and  then  falls  with  splash 

That  echoes  from  the  shore ;  as  slow  she  thread5 

Green  island-chaimels,  glittering  tt\  the  light, 

The  gorgeous  sheldrake  skims  midst  sedge  and  reeds. 

Or  whizzes  in  the  wood,  and  now  and  then 

Quick  moving  antlers,  with  a  slender  head. 

Just  o'er  the  rippling  surface  of  the  flood, 

Proclaim  the  swimming  deer.    But  now  the  sun 

Slants  low,  and,  gliding  near  an  islet-bank, 

The  anchor  plunges  down,  and  with  the  sound 

I  start  and  wake.    The  busy  river-scene 

Breaks  once  more  on  my  eye— the  landscape  rteb 

Glows  in  the  sun — ^I  hear  sweet  rural  sounds. 

And,  treading  slowly  down  the  grassy  mound, 

Seek  the  walled,  peopled  spot  where  lies  my  home. 
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In  tlie  veranda  of  a  beaatiful  villa,  overlooking 
the  Rio  Cunca,  was  seated  a  young  man  in  the  un- 
dress uniform  of  a  military  officer.  Certain  insignia 
upon  his  dress  indicated  the  rank  of  a  general,  and 
his  air  and  bearing  evinced  a  man  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive prompt  obedience. 

In  his  handsome,  though  bronzed,  countenance 
might  be  traced  those  lines  that  indicate  noble  and 
generous  sentiment,  and  in  the  quick  flash  of  his 
dark  eye  there  was  something  that  spoke  the  true 
soldier  of  liberty. 

We  have  introduced  the  young  general,  Jose  Maria 
Cordova — ^the  gallant  Cordova — whose  fame  at  this 
time  filled  the  hearts  of  his  countr^nnen,  and  whose 
valiant  conduct  on  the  fields  of  Junin  and  Ayucucho 
had  won  for  him  a  reputation,  that  promised  to  be 
yet  as  bright  and  far  more  enviable  than  that  of  the 
"  Liberator"  himself. 

He  was  at  this  time  (1829)  the  military  commandant 
of  his  native  province,  Antioquia,  and  beloved  by 
the  people  of  every  cante  and  color. 

On  a  small  table  of  braziletto,  lay  a  ntnnber  of 
open  despatches,  in  the  perusal  of  which  the  young 
general  seemed  deeply  engaged.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  day.  The  sun  had  shown  his  golden  orb  over 
the  central  cordillera,  and  ^^tis  pouring  his  raj's  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Caucn.  Birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  fluttered  through  the  lemon  groves  around 
the  villa,  and  time  and  again  flashed  their  bright 
wings  into  the  veranda  itself,  while  their  musical 
notes  mingled  with  the  patriota  song  of  the  muleteer 
as  he  wound  his  way  up  the  distant  mountain,  or  the 
choras  of  the  Chi  no  slave,  whose  wild  and  melancholy 
voice  came  quivering  over  the  far  fields  of  cacao 
and  cofibe.  Far  down  the  river  the  cross  and  spire 
of  Santa  Fe,  shooting  up  from  the  glowing  embrace 
of  a  tropical  forest,  flung  their  shadows  out  upon 
the  quiet  bosom  of  the  stream,  and  the  whole  scene, 
earth,  sky,  and  forest,*breathed  forth  the  assurance  of 
tranquillity  and  pleasure. 

Cordova  seemed  insensible  to  the  beauties  around, 
and  was  evidently  engaged  with  matters  of  im- 
portance, for  he  did  not  notice  the  entrance  of  as 
lovely  a  being  as  ever  came  forth  to  breathe  the  soft 
air  of  a  southern  morning.  Casting  a  look  at  the 
young  officer,  the  lady  perceived  that  he  was  busyi 
and,  silently  gliding  across  the  veranda,  she  bent 
over  the  balustrade  and  gazed  upon  the  river.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  the  dark  complexion 
of  her  clime,  and  she  wore  that  fixed  and  half  ma- 


tronly expression  that  distinguishes  the  young  wife. 
And  such  she  was — ^the  lately  wedded  bride  of  the 
gallant  Cordova. 

In  this  case,  if  ever, 

"  Mated  hearts  were  mutual  bound." 
Both  natives  of  this  fair  valley,  they  had  long  loved 
each  other.  The  handsome  person  and  generous 
mind,  but  above  all  the  growing  fame  of  the  jrcMing 
soldier,  had  early  won  the  heart  of  the  beauteouB 
Madelina,  and  she  too  was  the  heroine  of  her  own 
circle,  and  the  proud  beauty  of  many  a  brilliant  ball- 
room. 

It  was  thus  when  Cordova  departed  for  Peru  to 
assist  in  expelling  the  tyrant  from  his  last  foothold 
on  the  soil  of  liberty,  and  when  he  returned,  crowned 
with  glory,  and  his  name  was  echoed  from  lip  to  lip, 
the  richest  reward  of  his  toils  and  triumph,  and  that 
which  he  most  prized,  was  the  hand  of  her  who  had 
so  long  been  the  idol  of  his  heart. 

The  spot  where  the  links  of  love  had  been  riveted 
was  the  villa  in  which  we  have  first  found  the  wedded 
lovers — the  residence  of  Mndclina's  father — and  here, 
with  his  young  bride,  was  Cordova  for  the  present  re- 
maining. 

Half  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  through  the 
leaves  of  the  orange-trees,  Madelina  loooked  out 
upon  the  river.  The  mighty  Cauca,  bearing  on  its 
waters  rich  grains  of  gold,  rolled  silently  toward  the 
sea — flocks  of  water-fowl,  with  bright  plumage,  either 
floated  along  on  its  bosom,  or  were  winging  their 
way  to  some  far  shore — and  round  a  distant  bend 
the  bareo  chaio,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil, 
and  freighted  for  the  ports  of  the  Magdalena,  came 
sweeping  along  on  the  quivering  current,  while  the 
blade  of  the  boga's  oar  flashed  brightly  against  the 
sunbeam. 

But  the  young  wife  heeded  not  these  things,  her 
thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged;  for  at  intervals 
she  would  steal  a  glance  at  the  countenance  of  Cor- 
dova, and  when  she  perceived  the  cloud  gathering 
upon  his  brow  her  own  looks  grew  sympathetic  and 
sad. 

Several  minutes  had  passed  in  this  way  when  Cor- 
dova, seemingly  actuated  by  some  disagreeable  in- 
telligence conveyed  in  the  despatch,  suddenly  sprung 
from  his  seat,  and,  with  a  look  and  action  that 
evinced  a  high  degree  of  anger,  tore  the  paper  in 
fragments  and  fhmg  them  upon  the  piazza ;  then,  tirid- 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  veranda,  he  looked  Steadily  hi 
the  direction  of  the  town. 
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He  had  not  perceived  Madeliaa,  who  now  glided 
up,  placed  her  hand  gently  upon  his  bhoulder,  and, 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  softly  inquired, 

*'  Cordova  ?" 

"Ah,  Madelina!  I  did  not  perceive  you — sweet 
girl,  why  do  you  look  so  serious?  it  is  a  smiling  day, 
is  it  not  ?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  to  the  fragments  of 
the  torn  despatch,  on  one  of  which  was  l^ible  the 
word  "  Bolivar." 

*'  True,  Madelina,  it  is  the  signature  of  the  tyrant." 

"  The  tyroja,  Cordova  ?" 

*'  Aye,  Madelina,  the  tyrant — it  is  time  he  was 
known  by  his  proper  title,  and  sorry  am  I  that  he  has 
done  so  much  to  merit  it." 

*'But  what  has  he  done,  Cordova?" 

"  Done !  every  thing  that  a  despot  dares — but  you, 
Madelina,  in  common  with  most  of  your  countr^'- 
women,  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
Liberator  as  a  true  patriot,  a  soldier  of  liberty,  and 
10  does  the  world  at  large — hitherto  he  has  played 
the  tyrant  under  a  mask— his  fame,  like  a  vast  but 
luminous  cloud,  overshadows  the  land,  and  under  the 
halo  of  that  glory  has  he  hidden  his  true  heart — the 
friends  of  liberty  have  long  been  jealous  of  this 
mighty  soldier,  and  they  who  have  dared  to  question 
his  course  have  been  marked  as  fit  victims  for  exile 
and  execution." 

"  Is  he  not  our  Liberator — ^the  achiever  of  our  in- 
dependence ?" 

**  A  thousand  others  would  have  guided  the  ship  to 
its  destined  port,  and  not  have  asked  one  hundredth 
part  the  reward  which  he  now  exacts  from  a  too 
grateful  people." 

"  And  what  does  he  exact,  Cordova?" 

"  Nothing  less  than  absolute  submission  to  his  will, 
— you,  Madelina,  can  know  little  of  his  actions,  con- 
cealed as  they  alwa^'s  are  under  the  most  specious 
pretexts — ^but  listen,  he  has  trampled  upon  the  old 
constitution — his  satellite  minions  have  prevented  the 
Congress  of  Ocana  from  forming  another — he  has 
banished  tried  patriots  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence, 
and  by  this  de:«patGh,  the  fragments  of  which  are  at 
my  feet,  I  read  that  Santander,  the  brave  and  true 
friend  of  ljl)erty,  has  been  condemned  to  death!" 

"  Santander  condemned !  and  on  what  pretence, 
Cordova  ?" 

"  He  is  charged  with  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy, 
that  bad  for  its  object  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant." 

*'  His  assassination?" 

"  Aye,  and  well  had  it  been  for  poor  Colombia  that 
it  had  succeeded — but  these  brave  sons  of  freedom 
have  bled  for  this  attempt  to  rid  their  country  of  her 
enslaver — look  here,  Madelina,"  said  the  young  hus- 
band, picking  up  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  torn  de- 
spatch, "these  are  men  whose  aim  was  high  and 
noble,  else  they  never  would  have  stooped  to  use  the 
knife  of  the  bravo — these  names  have  ncTer  yet 
been  associated  with  worthlessness  or  guilt.'* 

Madelina  took  the  pnper  and  read  ovar  the  names 
of  fourteen  young  men  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
Piazza  de  Bogota  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Most  of  them  were  distinguished  in  the  history  of 


their  country's  revolution,  or  belonged  to  families  of 
distinction  in  Colombia.  When  she  had  finished 
reading,  she  turned  toward  her  husband,  who  had 
gone  to  the  entrance  of  the  piazza  and  stood  gazing 
intently  upward. 

"  See,  Madelina !"  cried  he  beckoning  her  to  the 
spot  and  pointing  toward  the  summit  of  a  neighbor* 
ing  mountian,  "  there  is  the  fit  emblem  of  this  native 
tyrant." 

The  young  wife  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
A  huge  vulture,  the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  had  spnmg 
frcxn  his  eyrie  on  a  steep  crag  of  porphyry,  and  was 
sweeping  down  toward  the  valley.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  a  flock  of  small  merinos  were 
quietly  browsing  on  the  side  of  a  green  hillock. 
Perceiving  their  well-known  enemy,  that  was  now 
wheeling  above  them  at  a  rapidly  diminishing  eleva- 
tion, the  terrified  little  animals  ran  to  and  fro  around 
the  hillock,  while  a  few  more  wary  than  the  rest 
scampered  ofi*  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  thick  im- 
derwood  of  a  neighboring  forest.  The  younger  ones 
of  the  flock,  however,  still  dashed  madly  and  head- 
long from  place  to  place,  uttering  wild  bleatings  at 
each  nearer  swoop  of  the  rapacious  bird,  and  dread- 
ing every  moment  to  feel  his  talons  in  their  flesh. 
The  Condor  had  now  reached  within  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  his  huge  body  and  raven- 
black  wings  covering  the  whole  hillock  with  their 
shadow.  Several  of  the  little  creatures,  exhausted 
with  running  and  weakened  by  the  intensity  of  their 
terror,  had  fallen  fainting  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
vulture  was  just  stretching  forth  his  bare  and  horrid 
neck  to  seize  upon  a  victim,  when  the  report  of  a 
musket,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  rose 
from  a  small  clump  of  tagua-trees  on  the  right,  and  a 
man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  cazadore,  suddenly 
stepped  out  from  the  leaves.  But  the  monster  bird 
did  not  fall,  as  the  hunter  had  evidently  expected. 
He  had  been  stnick  by  the  shot,  however,  for  at  the 
report  he  had  dropped  at  least  ten  feel  from  his 
elevation,  and  then,  with  an  eflTort  which  danger  had 
produced,  stretching  forth  his  broad  wings  in  tremu- 
loas  and  feeble  flight,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
nearest  crag,  there  to  perish  from  the  wound  which 
he  had  received. 

Cordova  and  Madelina  had  watched  the  whole 
scene  with  intense  interest.  When  the  vulture  dis- 
appeared from  their  view,  the  young  officer  turned 
and  for  a  moment  gazed  tenderly  on  the  face  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  then,  as  if  nerved  by  some  deep  reso- 
lution, he  clutched  his  sword,  and,  striding  into  the 
piazza,  muttered  firmly  to  himself, 

"  It  must  be  done !" 

But  the  ear  of  an  anxious  wife  was  not  distant,  and 
he  was  overheard.  Quick  as  thought  the  face  of 
Madelina,  beautifully  imploring,  was  at  his  shoulder. 

"  What  must  be  done,  Cordova  ?" 

"The  tyrant,  Madelina — the  tyrant  must  be  struck!" 

"  Dearest  Cordova,  your  looks  almost  terrify  me !" 

"  Fear  not,  sweet  girl,  but  listen — it  is  time  you 
should  know  what  by  to-morrow's  sunrise  will  be  no 
secret  in  Antioquia — your  brother,  myself,  and  our 
friends  throught  the  province,  have  sworn  to  restore 
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the  old  constitution,  or  die  in  its  defence ;  to-night  is 
fixed  for  the  rising,  and,  should  'we  succeed,  the  friends 
of  liberty  over  all  Colombia  will  flock  to  our  standard, 
and  the  tyrant's  power  will  be  speedily  prostrated ; 
but  should  our  enterprise  fail,  the  omen  of  this  foul 
bird  tells  me  that  still  the  despot  shall  be  bereA  of  the 
power  to  enact  further  ill.  To-night,  Madelina,  at 
the  hour  of— Ha!  what  means  this?  Soldiers  and 
not  of  my  battalion !  and  that  villain,  Lara,  at  their 
head  Good  heavens !  can  we  be  betrayed  ?  Groin, 
Madelina,  go  in!" 

The  young  wife,  with  a  look  of  deepest  anxiety, 
disappeared  within  the  door. 

The  clear  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle  sounded  through 
the  trees,  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  headed  by  an 
officer,  in  the  uniform  of  an  aid-de-camp  of  Bolivar, 
galloped  up  to  the  gate.  The  officer  dismounted,  and, 
walking  into  the  veranda,  presented  General  Cor- 
dova with  a  scaled  packet,  which  the  latter  opened 
and  read. 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and,  turning  the  hilt  forward,  presented  it  to  the  aid-de- 
camp, acknowledging  himself  under  arrest,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  a  moment  to  take  leave  of  his 
wife.  The  officer  took  the  sword,  muttering  some 
hypocritical  phrase  about  "disagreeable  duty,"  for 
he  was  one  of  Cordova's  bitterest  enemies,  while  the 
latter  withdrew  to  take  leave  of  his  beautiful  wife. 

We  will  not  lift  the  curtain  from  the  scene  of  their 
parting— we  shall  not  describe  the  anguish  that  ac- 
companied that  wo-breathing  word,  faretvell.  Suffice 
it  that  Cordova  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and, 
mounting  a  horse  provided  for  him,  rode  off  along 
with  the  dragoons  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe. 

After  they  were  gone,  a  lovely  female  leaned  from 
the  veranda,  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  watched  the 
windings  of  the  road  leading  to  the  town.  The 
loud  beating  of  her  heart  prevented  her  from  hearing 
the  tramp  of  the  retreating  cavalry.  When  they  had 
passed  the  last  visible  point  on  the  road,  the  weeping 
wife  knelt  down  upon  the  piazza,  and,  holding  a 
crucifix  to  her  lips,  wafted  to  Heaven  a  prayer  for  her 
huii^band's  safety.    God  was  her  only  comforter !  .    . 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  the  troops  that 
attended  Cordova  entered  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe 
de  Anlioquia.  They  were  here  joined  by  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  just  arrived  from  Bogota.  As  they  neared 
the  piazza,  loud  shouts  and  acclamations  were  heard, 
as  though  coming  from  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  and 
at  intervals,  above  the  din,  cries  of  "  viva  el  Liberta- 
dorr  ''viva  BoHvar ^  The  inhabitants  of  Santa 
Fe  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  supreme  chief,  and,  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  the  case  and  caring  little,  were 
publicly  rejoicing  for  his  deliverance.  The  piazza 
was  filled  with  people,  with  here  and  there  groups  of 
soldiers,  who,  released  from  duty,  were  enjoying 
themselves  among  the  citizens. 

When  the  troops  from  Bogota  entered  the  square, 
among  the  foremost  of  which  rode  General  Cordova, 
the  cries  and  acclamations  were  redoubled,  and 
"  viva  el  Libertador !"  "  viva  el  Cordova!"  filled  the 
air,  mingled  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers.    All 


at  once  several  officers  were  seen  hmrying  away  to 
the  main  barrack,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  a  trumpet 
in  the  same  direction  called  the  straggling  troops  to 
their  quarters.  In  five  minutes  the  provincial  soldiers 
had  disappeared,  and  the  square  now  held  the  regi- 
ment of  Bogota,  surronnded  by  a  dense  muhitode  of 
people.  The  regiment  halted,  and  for  several 
minutes  there  was  a  deep  and  ominous  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  low  murmur  of  inquiry,  when 
all  at  once  a  strong  voice  called  out  from  the  crowd, 
"  Cordova  is  a  prisoner ! — rescue — ^to  the  rescue !" 
A  wild  burst  of  indignation  broke  forth,  as  though 
a  new  mind  had  entered  into  that  moving  throng — 
the  cries  of  "  rescue — rescue !"  arose  on  every  side, 
and  a  rush  was  made  to  the  houses  for  weapons. 
Already  missiles  had  been  thrown  at  the  regiment  of 
Bogota,  when  a  trumpet  sounded  from  the  Calle  del 
Rio,  and  a  party  of  Cordova's  own  cavalry  galloped 
into  the  square ;  they  were  soon  followed  by  a  large 
body  of  infantry,  who  had  suddenly  organized  at  the 
barracks,  calling  out  "  Viva  el  Cordova !"  "  Muerte 
al  tyranno  Bolivar !"  Cordova,  taking  advantange  of 
these  movements  in  his  favor,  suddenly  wrested  his 
sword  from  one  of  the  dragoons  who  guarded  him, 
and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  to  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  action  was  followed  instantaneously 
by  an  attack  upon  the  regiment  of  Bogota,  who  were 
soon  routed,  many  being  killed,  while  the  remainder 
were  taken  prisoners.  Cordova  then  addressed  his 
troops  and  the  assembled  citizens,  exposing  the  con- 
duct of  Bolivar,  and  ended  by  declaring  for  the  consti> 
tution,  which  the  dictator  had  abolished.  He  was  an- 
swered by  deafening  shouts  and  cries  of  "Viva  la 
constitucion  !" — "  Muerte  al  tyranno !"  and  the  effigy 
of  Bolivar  was  publicly  burned  on  that  same  pave- 
ment, that  but  an  hour  before  had  resounded  with  the 
tread  of  thousands  triimiphing  on  account  of  his  safety. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Cordova  sat  with 
his  young  wife  in  the  veranda  of  her  father's  man- 
sion. He  had  come  to  bid  her  farewell  ere  he  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his,  now  revolutionar)', 
army.  The  troops  of  the  dictator  would  soon  be  in 
the  field  to  oppose  him,  and  it  was  necessary  that  no 
time  should  be  wasted.  It  was  his  last  interview 
with  Madelina.  They  knew  not  this,  though  both  felt 
a  strange  foreboding  for  the  future.  But  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  she  a  soldier's  wife,  and  the  parting  words 
that  mingled  with  her  tears  were,  ** 

"  Gro  forth,  and  may  the  God  of  battles  watch  over 
you!" 

One  last  kiss — one  last  wild  look,  and  the  young 
soldier,  springing  into  his  saddle,  was  soon  lost  in  the 
fading  twilight.  It  was  his  last  look  indeed.  He 
never  saw  that  lovely  form  again  »       •        •        •        • 

Three  weeks  after,  and  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes, 
two  aijpies  were  marshaled  in  battle  array.  The 
lokUers  of  iM>th  wore  the  uniform  of  the  refHiblic  of 
ColombiiuU|t  far  different  were  the  causes  for  which 
they  #aiiMBout  to  contend.  Mov%  the  lines  of  one 
army  j^pmM  the  shouts  of  "  Viva  la  constitucion !" — 
"  Viva  la!?bertad !"  while  on  the  other  side  rose  the 
solitary  wapKsr)'  of  "  El  Libertador !" 
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On  one  side  were  the  soldiers  of  liberty  fighting  for 
tbe  charter  which  guaranteed  tliat  liberty,  and  which 
hmd  been  so  bej^ely  wrested  from  them  ;  on  the  other 
sde,  but  unfortunately  far  the  stronger,  were  the  hired 
minions  of  a  tyrant  fighting  for  his  glory  alone. 

The  leader  of  the  republican  army,  as  the  reader 
will  have  guessed,  was  the  gallant  Cordova.  Opposed 
lo  him  iw^bi  a  brave  man  fighting  in  a  bad  cause. 

We  "will  not  describe  an  engagement  that,  for  its 
iiacaber9,  'wus  one  of  the  most  desperate  ever  fought, 
bat  pas«  at  once  to  the  closing  ^cene. 

The  republican  army,  inferior  both  in  niunbers  and 
discipline,  were  totally  defeated.  Cordova,  with  a 
few  brave  patriots,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  a 
rained  hou&e  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  troops 
tif  Bolivar,  and  summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
"  Never  I"  was  the  determined  reply  tliat  came  from 
the  ruin,  uttered  by  Cordova  himself,  and  echoed  by 
hi*  brave  comrades ;  and  quickly  followed  the  dis- 
diarge  of  about  filly  muskets,  dealing  dreudl'ul  havoc 
among  the  close  column  of  soldiers. 

For  three  hours  an  incessant  firing  was  kept  up 
against  the  devoted  house,  until  the  few  fragments  of 
vaO  hardly  sheltered  the  doperate  men  who  still  con- 
tioued  to  hc^d  out  against  superior  numbers. 


Again  and  again  w*as  the  Spartan  band  sununonod 
to  surrender,  but  they  well  knew  it  would  be  death  at 
the  best,  and  they  had  resolved  to  avenge  that  death, 
and  peri.sh  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

"  Never !"  was  the  resolute  reply,  accompanied 
by  shots,  and  cries  of  "  Viva  la  libertad  I" 

At  last  the  shouts  and  the  firing  cea.sed,  and  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  ruin. 

At  the  head  of  the  company  was  the  villain  Lara — 
a  tool  of  the  tyrant  Bolivar.  Entering  over  the  rub- 
bish, he  perceived  Cordova  lying  upon  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies,  covered  with  wounds  and  l)!(>ud,  but  still 
living.  As  he  approached,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Cordova  raised  himself  on  his  knees,  and,  feebly 
ejaculating  ''  La  libertad  1''  received  the  sword  of 
the  subordinate  through  his  heart.  Thus  perished 
Grcneral  Cordova,  one  of  the  bravest  patriots  that  ever 
unsheathed  his  swt)rd  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  long 
aiterward  did  liis  country  weep  for  his  untimely  end, 
while  she  decreed  high  honors  to  his  inenu^ry.  But 
there  was  one  whose  weeping  was  wilder  than  all — 
she  tlie  loved  and  widowed.  Tlie  pure  proud  spirit 
of  Madelina  wa-s  broken  by  her  bereavement,  and  the 
grave  alone  bruiighl  solace  to  her  sorrow. 


CAPRICE. 


BT  MRS.  rRANCS.-}  «.VR0E:«T  OSGOOD. 


Rbpbove  me  not,  that  still  I  cliange 

With  every  changing  hour. 
For  glorious  Nature  gives  me  leave, 

In  wave  and  cloud  and  flower ! 

And  you  and  all  the  world  would  do— 

If  all  but  dared — the  same. 
True  lo  myself — if  false  to  you — 

Why  should  1  reck  your  blame  ? 

Then  cease  your  carping,  cousin  mine, 
Your  vain  reproaches  cease ; 

I  revel  iu  my  right  divine, 
I  glory  iu  Caprice ! 

Yon  soft,  light  cloud,  at  morning  hour. 
Looked  dark  and  full  of  tears; 

At  noon  it  seemed  a  rosy  flower  ; 
Now,  gorgeous  gold  appears. 

So  yield  /  to  the  deepening  light 
That  daMrns  around  my  way, 

Because  you  linger  with  the  night, 
Shall  I  my  noon  delay  ? 

No !  cease  your  carping,  cousin  mine, 
Your  cold  reproaches  cease ; 

The  chariot  of  the  cloud  be  mine. 
Take  thou  the  reins,  Caprice ! 

Tib  true  you  pUiyed,  on  Feelmg's  lyre, 

A  pleasant  tune  or  two ; 
And  oft  beneath  your  minstrel  fire 

The  hours  iu  music  flew : 

But  when  a  hand  more  skilled  to  sweep 
The  harp  ila  90ul  allurea, 


Shall  il  in  sullen  silence  sleep, 
Uecuusc  not  touched  by  yours? 

Oh !  there  are  rapturous  tones  in  mine 

That  mutely  pray  release  ; 
They  wail  llie  tnuiUr-hsnid  divine — 

So  tune  the  chords.  Caprice  ! 

Go  I  strive  the  sea  wave  lo  control — 
Or,  w»>uldi<i  ihuu  keep  me  rhinc, 

Be  ihou  all  being  lo  my  S4>ul, 
And  fill  each  woiU  divine  : 

Play  evtry  string  in  fiove's  sweet  lyre  I 

Sci  ail  its  mu:«io  flowing  I 
Be  air  and  dew  and  lighi  and  fire, 

To  keep  ihe  soul-flower  growing : 

Be  less — thou  art  no  love  of  mine — 

So  leave  ray  love  in  peace  I 
'Tis  helpless  woman's  right  divine, 

Her  only  right,  Caprice  I 

And  I  will  mount  her  opul  car, 
And  draw  the  rainbow  reins. 

And  gaily  go  from  star  lo  star. 
Till  not  a  ray  remains. 

And  we  will  find  all  fairy  flowers 

That  are  to  mortals  given, 
And  wreathe  the  radianl  clumging  hours 

With  th(»e  "  sweet  hiuls"  of  Heaven. 

Iler  humming-birds  are  harnessed  there  ! 

Oh  !  leave  their  wings  in  peace ! 
Like  flying  gems,  they  gUmce  in  air : 

We  '11  chase  th$  Kghtl  Goprice ! 


REMINISCENCES    OF    A    VOYAGE. 


BT  STELLA  LEX. 


OberoH.  Thou  remember'st 

Since  once  I  lat  npon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  snot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  ? 

Puck.    IrtnumUr!  Midsvmmsr  Night's  Drzam. 


Sitting  upon  deck  one  afternoon,  in  a  musing 
mood,  watching  the  glorious  waves  as  they  came 
dancing  on  toward  the  ship,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
wishing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  pene- 
trate the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  ocean — to  plunge  to 
the  bottom  of  the  "  deep  deep  sea .'"  No  sooner  had 
this  wish  birth,  than  I  suddenly  found  myself  gently 
lifted  from  the  deck,  and  wafted  over  the  side  of  the 
ship.  To  my  surprise  I  now  discovered  myself 
transformed  into  a  little  flying-fish,  darting  gaily 
along  with  hundreds  of  little  shining  playful  crea- 
tiures  of  the  same  kind. 

On  we  went,  lightly  skimming  the  crested  waves 
— anon  darting  beneath  them,  we  would  frolic  a  mo- 
ment amid  the  ^^'aters,  and  then  soar  again  to  the 
bright  sunny  surface.  For  my  own  part,  I  soon 
grew  tired  of  this  bo-peep  with  air  and  water;  so 
leaving  it  to  the  little  shining  horde  to  wing  their 
plaj^ul  gambols  over  the  curling  billows,  or  through 
the  foaming  spray,  I  kept  darting  down,  down,  down 
through  the  blue  waters.  The  huge  leviathan  swam 
past  lue  in  sullen  dignity — the  shark,  with  his 
ravenous  jaws  distended,  was  rushing  above  me  in 
search  of  prey — the  unwieldy  porpoise,  the  playful 
dolphin,  each  sought  to  bury  me  in  a  living  tomb- 
but  swift  as  an  arrow  I  shot  past  them — down — down 
— down  I  sped — then  thousands,  nay  millions,  of 
beautiful  things,  replete  with  life,  were  darting  and 
frolicking  through  the  mighty  mass  of  waters.  Strains 
of  delicious  harmony 

"  Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground 

be  heard  eUewher*  /" 

were  breathing  around  me,  and  a  cluster  of  sea- 
nymphs  came  gayly  sporting  along — their  beautiful 
hair  wreathed  with  gems  and  pearls,  such  as  alone 
**  the  unfalhomed  caves  of  ocean  bear."  Aloft  they 
rai^d  their  sounding  harps,  and  their  sweet  voices 
mingling  with  the  strains,  were  as  the  zephyr-kissing 
notes  of  the  iEolian.  In  grace  and  beauty  their 
forms  floated  past  me — fainter  and  fainter  faded  the 
harmonious  sounds,  dying  away  like  the  music  of  a 
dream.  Again,  down,  down  I  sped,  until  I  found 
myself  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  with  my  own  form 
restored  to  me !  High  above  me,  like  a  second  firma- 
ment, rolled  the  glorious  sea — and  around  me  were 
rocks  of  diamonds,  plains  and  valleys  of  gold  and 
precious  stones— my  feet  were  prewiog  upon  pearls 


>  and  jewels,  to  whose  brilliancy  the  diamond's  blaze 
is  but  dim.  There  were  groves  of  coral,  through 
which  sea-nyTnphs  were  sporting,  and  mermaids 
were  seated,  combing  their  long  green  hair  and 
twining  it  with  sea-shells,  while  here  and  there  some 
beautiful  Peri  wandered  sad  and  alone,  warbling 
strains  of  most  sweet  and  mournful  cadence.  Troops 
of  sea-horses  and  sea-elephants  came  rushing  past 
me  like  the  wind,  and  huge  sea-serpents  were  twist- 
ing and  twining  their  long  bodies,  "  in  linked"  de- 
formity, over  beds  of  hhuddering  pearls. 

Suddenly  a  burst  of  warlike  music  reverberated 
aroimd,  ^'  a  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain." 
Directing  my  steps  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  seemed  to  issue,  I  soon  found  myself  within 
the  courts  of  a  palace,  to  whose  splendor  the  far- 
famed  **  golden  house"  of  Nero  would  have  sunk 
into  insignificance  I  My  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
blaze  of  magnificence.  The  walls  were  formed  of 
solid  pearl — and  each  column  which  supported  the 
massive  golden  gales  was  of  one  pure  diamond, 
while  the  pavement  was  of  jewels,  each  worth  the 
treasury  of  an  emperor. 

This  teas  the  pa/ace  of  Neptune  I 

There  stood  his  splendid  chariot,  to  which  were 
harnessed  two  fiery  sleeds,  pawing  the  rich  pavement 
beneath  them,  and  snorting  in  eagernciss  to  bear  their 
master  to  the  realms  above.  Fussing  through  a  long 
line  of  sea-gmls  and  sea-monsters,  guarding  the 
palace,  I  entered.  Seated  on  a  throne  composed  of 
one  single  shell,  such  as  eye  hath  never  seen,  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  hues,  casting  around 
a  halo  like  the  rainbow,  u'as  great  Neptune,  Ocean^s 
King !  A  crown,  sparkling  as  the  stars,  was  on  his 
brow,  while  in  his  hand  he  wielded  the  trident,  sym- 
bol of  his  power.  On  his  left  hand  was  seated 
Amphitritc,  and  around  the  throne  the  Neriads  clus- 
tered, forming  a  tableau  of  such  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness as  could  the  sculptor  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
have  but  seen,  he  would  have  cast  by  the  marble  in 
despair.  At  the  right  hand  of  Neptune  stood  his  son, 
the  hideous  giant  Polyphemus,  whose  one  eye  glared 
a  thousand  deaths,  and  near  him  Triton.     % 

But  there  "was  one  figure  which  seemed  to  me,  if 
possible,  even  more  hideous  than  Polj-phetniis  him- 
self. A  giant  in  stature,  but  of  the  most  lank  and 
meagre  proportions.  His  complexion  was  of  a  sea- 
greea  hue,  and  hiB  features  «harp  and  cadaverous — 
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xjHStL.  iMCivor-s  thruatening  ^hsule  ! 

Rnvi-iiswi^xl,  nn  on  I  he  morn 
\Vh«n  he  riKk*  lo  meet  his  foe, 

Ami  the  pitying  «andi*  engulfed 
AU  his  pride  and  all  his  wo ! 


Com^-R  ihu  Inughiiig  SciUtirii  maid, 
Hut  in  velvet  cup  and  cloak, 

Like  n  jnniity  pnge  arrayed  ! 
Thus  in  lonely  AIih<<ti.«ford — 

Trav'lcni  so  the  legend  bring — 
When  the  t^hades  of  midnight  faU) 

Sila  the  mighty  wizard  king ! 
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h»  long,  bony  aims  were  ever  extended,  as  if  to 
seize  upon  some  object — while  his  great  red  eyes 
were  rolling  and  twitting  about,  accompanied  by  the 
most  horrible  contortions  of  visage,  and 

**  Hi*  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine." 

To  my  surprise,  this  shape  seemed  to  be  an  object 
of  respect  among  the  gods — and  even  Neptune  ad- 
dressed him  with  more  than  common  suavity : 

"  Well,  my  stanch  ^\\j,  hast  thou  punished  as  they 
deserve  those  base  intniders  on  my  realms — those 
that  tbink  to  pass  over  my  dominions  with  impunity — 
who  build  to  themselves  ships  and  boldly  venture  on 
my  waters  ?" 

•'  I  have,  most  mighty  Neptune." 

"Hast  thou  with  retchings  inconceivable,  with 
gripes  and  throes  of  more  than  mortal  agony,  well 
attej^ted  thy  power  and  my  displeasure  ?" 

"  Most  mighty  king,  I  have." 

"  Hast  chosen  a  time  when  preparing  to  feast  and 
make  merry,  when  the  board  has  been  decked,  and 
the  wine  goblets  replenished — haat  thou  then  suddenly 
seised  upon  and  borne  them  off  captive  to  thy  will?" 

"  Sole  sovereign  of  the  deep,  I  have." 

I  now  found  this  frightful,  cadaverous  being  was 
Sea-Sickness ! 

"  Ah,  avaunt,  thou  fiend,"  I  inwardly  exclaimed, 
white  a  hoarse  murmur  of  applause  at  his  prowess, 
which  sounded  like  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  echoed 
throug'h  the  assembly. 

There  were  various  doors  leading  from  this  saloon 


of  splendor,  each  bearing  different  inscriptions,  and 
each  guarded  by  a  mighty  sea-monster.  But  there 
was  one  which,  in  particular,  attracted  my  attention. 
It  was  formed  of  black  marble,  and  over  the  portal 
floated  flags  of  every  nation  upon  which  the  sun  of 
heaven  sheds  its  beams — and  beneath  them  was  writ- 
ten  in  characters  of  flame,  "  Davy  Jones'  Locker !" 

**  This,  then,"  thought  I,  "  is  the  home  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner !  'Dtis  the  spot  for  which  so  many 
have  unwittingly  embarked  I" 

But  while  I  stood  regarding  with  sorrow  this  tomb 
of  many  earthly  hopes,  a  great  noise  and  bustle  sud- 
denly attracted  my  notice,  and  forthwith  a  crowd  of 
human  beings  made  their  appearance,  driven  and 
forced  along  with  shouts  and  horrid  yells  by  the  lesser 
gods  and  monsters !    Then  Neptune  spake— 

"  He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
And  qnestioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings." 

A  noble  ship  had  foundered— and  here  were  all  bor 
gallant  crew — her  unhappy  passengers — gray-haired 
men,  lovely  women,  and  tender  babes!  On—on 
they  were  driven — Neptune  frowning  upon  them  at 
they  passed,  and  the  marble  door  slowly  yielding  on 
its  death-shrieking  hinges,  prepared  to  issue  them 
into  the  presence  of  Davy  Jones ! 

I  pressed  forvmrd,  that  if  possible  I  might  obtain  a 
view  of  the  interior,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself 
caught  in  the  fangs  pf  Sea-Sickness !  In  my  struggle 
to  escape  from  the  demon  I  fainted — the  rest  is  a 
blank !  Hovf  and  when  I  again  returned  to  upper  air 
is  a  mystery  even  to  myself! 


CATHARINE    SEYTON. 


(WITH  KH  ACCOMPANYING  KNG&AVIN6.) 


BT  E.    M.   SIDNEY. 


In  \\i»  hall  nt  Abbott^ford — 

Trav'lers  so  the  legend  bring — 
Wlien  the  f»hadej<  of  midnight  fall, 

i^iI.<  the  mighty  wizard  king  ! 
Dark  and  weird  the  shadows  lie 

On  the  gothic  tracery  there  ; 
Suddenly  a  noiseless  train 

Enters  on  the  haunted  air ! 

Vagae  they  come,  with  spectral  forms, 

Aufiwcriiig  to  the  wizard  spell, 
Marmiou  in  coat  of  steel, 

Constance  from  her  stifled  cell, 
Balfour  hot  with  prelate's  blood, 

Judah^s  meek,  forgiving  maid, 
Richard  in  his  mail  of  black, 

Dark  Mclvor's  threatening  shade ! 

Ravenswood,  as  on  the  mom 
When  he  rode  to  meet  his  foe. 

And  the  pitying  sands  engulfed 
All  his  pride  and  all  his  wo ! 


Amy  !  poor,  deluded  wife. 
When  she  flew  to  meet  her  lord, 

Clav'rhouse,  with  the  blood  of  saints 
Reeking  on  hi«  brutal  sword  ! 

Mary,  melancholy  queen, 

Not  with  haughty  step  and  eye, 
But  as  on  the  sorrowing  morn 

When  they  led  her  forth  to  die ! 
Catharine,  too,  her  frieml,  is  there, 

She  of  Seyton's  lordly  line, 
Rarest  creature  of  them  all, 

Half  of  earth,  and  half  divine ! 

Not  in  kirtle,  nor  in  snood, 

Comes  the  laughing  Scottish  maid, 
But  in  velvet  cap  and  cloak. 

Like  a  jaunty  page  arrayed  ! 
Thus  in  lonely  Abbottsford — 

Travelers  so  the  legend  bring — 
When  the  shailea  of  midnight  fall, 

Sits  the  mighty  vrisard  king ! 


THE    WATERMAN'S    ARMS. 


A    TALE    OF    DOVER 


BT  EDWARD  V.  WBLD. 


It  WB8  a  dark  dreary  afternoon  in  the  winter  season, 
and  the  driving  sleet  as  it  struck  the  casement,  to> 
gether  with  the  rattling  of  the  window  sash,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  sign-board,  as  it  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
the  rude  howl  of  the  blast  without,  and  its  subdued 
moan  in  the  chimney,  lent  but  a  cheerless  aspect  to 
tile  faces  of  the  inmates  of  the  Waterman's  Arms. 
Buttling,  babbling  Meg,  the  hostess,  was  herself  no 
laaa  gloomy ;  and  the  pretty  maid  of  the  bar,  taking 
her  cue  from  her  mistress,  neither  cast  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  mirror,  nor  allowed  a  coquettish  smile 
to  light  her  countenance. 

The  common  room  of  the  Waterman's  Arms  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  pilots.  Here  they  met  to  smoke, 
drink,  transact  business,  receive  their  pay«  hear  their 
sailing  orders,  have  their  jollifications,  and  hold  con- 
dolence. Souwesters,  pea-jackets,  overhauls,  speak- 
ing trumpets,  portraits  of  hard-faced  old  sea  dogs, 
paintings  of  ships  on  lee-shores,  models  of  life-boats, 
medals,  certifying  bravery  and  skill,  and  diplomas, 
from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  literally  covered  the 
walls. 

Of  the  guests  assembled  there  were  now  some 
Asaen,  and  as  you  surveyed  the  group  you  could  but 
Ibel  assured  that  they  were  at  home  in  the  Pilots' 
^oom.  Here  were  muscular  frames  and  brawny  arms, 
very  dress  coats  were  storm-jackets,  and  who 
to  no  other — men  born,  nursed  and  reared 
amid  4uiger,  who  from  their  calling  and  daring  ira- 
hibed  courage,  and  breathed  humanity.  They  were 
rough  and  uncouth,  but  noble  of  heart,  charitable  and 
kind  to  extravagance. 

The  party  were  met  for  no  idle  purpose — it  was 
their  turn  at  sea.  Husbands  and  fathers,  at  home  they 
were  men  of  tender  hearts,  and  as  such  each  had  for 
the  while  bid  adieu  to  all  he  held  dearest.  But  here 
assembled  they  were  boatmen — daring  pilots,  and  in 
that  character,  they  spoke  only  of  shoals,  quicksands, 
reefs,  spare  anchors  and  heavy  gales ;  and  no  trace  of 
a  finer  or  more  domestic  feeling,  or  a  weaker  affec- 
tion, could  you  find  in  their  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  faces. 

W-fa-e-w!  came  the  blaat,  with  a  violence  that 
shcx)k  the  building,  and  away  on  the  wings  of  the 
tempest  was  borne  the  gallant  ship,  which,  as  the  well 
known  sign  of  the  house,  had  rode  out  a  series  of  gales 
year  after  year.  The  pride  and  prom ise  of  the  Water- 
man's Arms  now  floated  in  the  muddy  water  which 
flooded  the  streets. 

**  Do  you  mind  that,  my  lads— I  wish  the  master's 
C^ass  had  not  been  out  of  the  beckets  the  day.  For 
do  you  know  as  the  gale  blows  for  us  to  hear  and  face 


to-night,  the  calm  of  toxpiorrow  will  hear4he  sobs  of 
the  widow  and  fatherless;  and  may  I  perish  if  I  would 
not  rather  face  storms  till  I  'm  beached,  than  that 
poor  Jeanette  and  her  youngsters  should  face  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  I  To  be  sure  I  know  we  have 
a  widow's  fund,  but  what  wuuld  that  be  if  we  were 
all  lost  ?  I  am  as  stout  at  heart  as  any  of  you,  and 
older  than  most,  and  again  I  say  I  wish  the  master's 
glass  was  in  the  beckets ;  for  if  he  war  n't  at  the  look- 
out we  shouldn't  launch  a  boat  to-night  before  hear- 
ing a  signal  gun,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  Poor  ballast  that,  my  good  fellow,  to  put  to  sea 
with.  Pitch  it  overboard  at  once.  I  '11  be  bound 
Meg  has  a  better,"  rejoined  another. 

*  Bestir  yourself,  Alice,"  spoke  the  hostess — "bring 
the  old  brandy,  you  shall  drink  my  brandy  and  my 
toast — 'May  you  forget  your  own  wives  to  save  the 
husbands  of  others !'  Bear  that  in  mind  and  there  will 
be  the  fewer  widows.  Why,  you  foolish  man,  see 
what  you  've  done — Alice,  the  hussey,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes !" 

"Come,  come — a  tear  with  you  must  be  rare,  my 
pretty  one ;  we  believe  it  is  a  false  shore  yet,  and  I 
for  one  will  know  sure;"  and  suiting  action  to  the 
word,  the  speaker  would  have  removed  the  apron 
which  concealed  her  face,  had  he  not  lieen  rudely 
thrust  aside  by  the  hand  of  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
who  was  the  master's  son. 

Alice  found  full  vent  for  her  tears  now,  and  her 
position  surprised  all;  for  while  the  arm  of  her  de- 
fender encircled  her  waist,  her  head  had  a  resting 
place,  and  her  blu^^hes  a  cover. 

''  You  audacioas  I"  shrieked  Meg,  the  hostess — 
"  ain't  you  ashamed — to  go  to  do  the  likes  of  that  now, 
afore  folks  I" 

"  No !  I  am  not  I"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"I'll" and  her  mistress  might  perhaps  have 

carried  out  her  un uttered  threat  if  it  had  required  more 
than  one  arm  of  the  master's  son  to  have  supported 
Alice — but  if  the  one  arm  spoke  of  afleclion,  the  other 
said  as  much  for  muscular  strength,  as  with  it  be  kept 
the  landlady  at  bay. 

"  How  I — all  in  a  drunken  row  ?"  asked  the  master, 
who  at  this  moment  entered.  "  A  pretty  boat's  crew 
surely,  and  the  tide  a  serving — and  my  son  instead  of 
being  foremost  at  his  duty — first  in  a  brawl !" 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  was  the  response  of  the 
sailor  who  had  been  thrust  aside  from  Alice  by  the 
young  man. 

"I'll  *««.'"  said  the  hostess,  again  at  liberty — "I 
never  was  so  mortified  in  my  life,"  and  she  busied 
herself  in  smoothing  her  dress  and  adjusting  her  frills. 
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"  I  do  nH  wonder  you  are  ashamed,  Miss  Alice^ — I 
do  n't  wonder  you  can  *t  say  a  word — but  I  should 
wonder  if  ever  you  held  up  your  head  again — there  ^^ 

There  was  an  immediate  call  for  her  surprise,  for 
Alice  raised  her  head,  and  her  gaze  met  her  support- 
er's, who  seemed  no  way  anxious  to  release  his  hold. 
Pretty  ever,  Alice  was  beautiful  now. 

"  Oh — ^but  you  can  'nt  say  one  word ! — ^Ugh — you — 
you  tking !"  exclaimed  Meg,  as  she  bounced  behind 
the  bar,  looking  things  unutterable. 

"  Do  n't  try,  Alice,  nor  break  your  heart,  my  dear 
girl,  a  sobbing.  You  have  not  been  my  wift  so  long 
that  I  am  not  proud  of  you.  Let  them  say  as  they 
will,  I  '11  speak  for  you — or  do  more  either,"  said  her 
protector,  bestowing  a  threatening  look  upon  him 
whose  rudeness  had  brought  about  the  scene. 

*'  No,  no,"  she  entreatingly  exclaimed,  as  she  saw 
the  purport  of  the  threat.  "  He  was  ever  kind — he 
meant  no  ill — nor  will  he  be  offended." 

"  Alice,  you  are  right ;  and  if  your  husband  do  n't 
forgive  me  he  is  no  man,  though  Dover  knows  no 
better.  Aye,  but  I  knew  it,"  and  as  he  spoke,  his  ex- 
tended hand  met  the  friendly  grasp  of  her  husband. 

**  What  shall  a  father  say  to  this  ?"  asked  the  mas- 
ter— now,  like  the  rest,  first  apprised  of  a  private  mar- 
riage. 

"Say !"  said  Meg,  as  she  came  forward,  tenderly 
embracing  the  bride.  "  Say  ? — ^why  give  them  your 
Messing!  what  else  can  you  say?"  But  without 
waiting  for  a  speech  she  expressed  her  own  kind  feel- 
ings, regardless  of  the  presence  of  others ;  now  draw- 
ing Alice  toward  her,  clasping  her  aa  though  she 
never  would  release  her,  again  holding  her  at  arms' 
length,  and  looking  upon  her  as  though  doubtful  of 
ber  identity— kissing,  laughing,  crying,  talking,  all  in 
a  breath,  while  the  recipient  of  all  these  kind  atten- 
tions, amid  her  blushes,  looked  far  from  being  one 
who  ever  did  or  ever  could  smile  coquettishly.  'Twas 
heaven's  own  smile  she  wore  now;  and,  as  for  Meg, 
she  was  not  now  the  landlady  of  the  Waterman's 
Arms — her  "  occupation  was  gone,"  she  was  mere 
woman.  Her  heart  was  touched  as  she  felt  the  girl 
she  had  reared,  scolded,  petted  and  loved,  was  now 
no  longer  ben*.  Like  thousands  of  her  sex  she  seldom 
troubled  her  own  heart,  till  from  laying  idle  it  had 
rusted,  or  acquired,  as  it  were,  an  incrustation.  But 
the  work  of  yt^rs  was  dissolved  in  a  moment,  and 
the  crust  removed— there  was  the  kernel  as  warm,  as 
pure,  as  kmd  as  ever. 

However,  she  recovered,  that  is  to  say  she  awoke 
from  this  heavenly  trance  to  feel  she  was  mortal,  and 
that  mortals  were  present  to  witness  these  bursts  of 
aflection. 

"  Why  Alice !  only  think  of  it,  before  the  men !" 
But  Alice  did  not  flee  their  presence.  Her  ordeal 
was  not  over,  and  she  quietly  remained  by  the  side  of 
her  husband  to  receive  a  father's  blessing,  or  wither 
beneath  his  frown. 

Who  could  be  present  at  a  scene  like  this  and  not 
feel  awkward  ?  The  old  man  stood  with  his  glass 
under  his  arm,  with  a  face  as  stem  aa  Nelson's 
qnartermaater,  and  as  speechless  as  a  mummy,  chill- 
ing all  ezoept  Meg,  who,  with  her  warm  heart  and 


happy  feelings,  would  have  melted  an  ice-berg. 
There  was  no  keeping  her  still,  for  her  curiosity  was 
aroised,  and  as  slie  said  she  meant  to  know  all  about 
it — "  when,  where,  how,  and  who  married  them  ?" 
and  in  her  joy,  she  emulated  a  kitten  in  antics,  run- 
ning from  one  to  the  other,  and  returned  only  to  con- 
sciousness upon  receiving  a  hearty  smack  from  the 
lips  of  the  bridegroom,  tendered  in  exchange  for  a 
gift  similar,  though  only  a  mere  shade  more  delicate, 
which,  the  moment  before,  she  had  unconsciously 
bestowed  on  him. 

"Put  a  stop  to  this  foolery!  I  tell  you  the  tide 
serves !  and  away  with  you  to  the  boat,"  said  the 
stern  old  man. 

"  But,  father,  one  kind  word  first — I  ask  it  for  my 
wife." 

"Aye!"  said  all  present. 

"Well,  well — it  can 't  be  helped,  so  God  bless  you 
both ;  and  now,  boy,  say  good-bye  to  your  wife,  and 
be  lively  in  getting  afloat." 

"  No,  let  him  stay  and  take  my  next  chance — ^I  '11 
take  his  now.  I  owe  them  both  a  good  turn,  for  my 
ill  manners  awhile  ago,"  interrupted  the  one  whose 
rudeness  had  brought  about  the  eclaircissement. 

"  You  have  all  said  good-bye  to  your  wives— « 
pilot's  turn  is  his  twm^  married  or  single ;  and  in  the 
boat  my  son  goes !" 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  harbor  of  Dover,  one  of  the  Cinque-ports,  owes 
its  safety  more  to  art  than  nature ;  and  in  storms,  like 
the  one  we  have  described,  is  inaccessible,  though 
once  within  its  docks,  the  weather-bound  mariner 
may  rest  in  security.  Two  long  piers,  half  a  cable's 
length  apart,  stretch  into  the  sea;  these  form  the 
harbor's  mouth,  and  to  be  in  harbor  there,  is  to  be  in 
dock,  as  stout  walls,  with  massive  gates,  are  buih 
from  pier  to  pier,  forming  basins,  much  like  thnwWO 
see  in  the  construction  of  our  own  canals.  Upon  the 
end  of  one  of  these  piers  stood  a  frame  light  house, 
containing  an  illuminated  clock,  which  in  additicHi  to 
telling  the  hour  told  the  time  of  high  water.  At  the 
period  these  piers  were  constructed  there  was  clean 
bottom  and  deep  water  at  their  outer  extremities,  bat 
now,  from  the  repeated  for<»  of  storms,  there  was 
accumulated  a  sand  bank,  which  rendered  access, 
except  in  smooth  weather  and  at  high  water,  a  matter 
attended  with  danger  and  difliculty — though  not  a  whit 
less  so  would  be  the  attempt  at  egress. 

At  this  time  the  sea  literally  broke  over  the  pier 
heads,  and  from  pier  to  pier,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  penetrate  in  the  gloom,  rolled  one  confoaea 
mass  of  breakers.  Huge  overgrown  seas  came  roll- 
ing in,  heaving  their  snowy  crests  alofl,  as  if  con- 
scious and  proud  of  their  might,  while  their  approach 
was  heralded  by  a  deafening  roar.  As  they  dastod 
against  the  pier  head  the  light-house  would  becHxne 
veiled  from  view  for  the  moment,  while  in  the  next 
its  sickly  glare  fell  on  a  sea  of  whitened  foam. 

But  here  are  the  boat's  crew  we  were  so  lately 
with  at  the  Waterman's  Arms.  The  transition  from 
day  to  night  has  been  but  apparently  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  the  men  lighting  their  way  by  lanterm 
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m  they  boar  their  boat  are  (hoee  employed  by  the 
Himiaiie  Society.  She  seems  but  a  tiny  shell  to  gain 
an  offing  through  the  breakers  we  have  described, 
and  to  live  in  the  sea  beyond ;  so  light  as  to  be  car- 
ried with  ease.  Upon  their  reaching  the  outer  sea 
wall  she  was  lamiched,  and,  though  a  good  pull  from 
the  pier  head,  and  in  comparatively  smooth  water, 
her  motion  here,  if  never  to  be  augmented,  might 
deter  one  from  attempting  what  is  to  be  their  task 
when  they  reach  the  end  of  the  pier.  One  by  one 
her  crew  embark,  each  has  his  oar,  and  as  he  takes 
his  place  secures  himself  by  a  stout  strap  to  his  seat 
A  glance  tells  the  steersman  that  all  is  ready,  and  as 
his  eye  turns  from  his  crew  seaward  he  gives  the 
word  of  command,  and  with  a  steady  stroke  they 
"  give  her  way." 

With  firm  though  rapid  stride  the  master  walks 
toward  the  pier  head,  speaking-trumpet  in  hand, 
which  ever  and  anon  he  raises  to  his  mouth  to  issue 
words  of  command,  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment. Steadily  onward  moves  the  boat,  though 
slowly,  for,  light  as  she  is,  arduous  is  the  task  of  the 
rowers  to  impel  her  against  the  sea  which  now 
threatens  to  engulf  her.  Word  from  shore  has  now 
become  to  them  inaudible.  She  nears  the  light,  and 
right  bravely  she  stems  the  wave.  With  breathless 
anxiety  the  group  now  regard  her.  All  seems  lost ! 
No!  Nobly  done!  She  rides  head  to  it.  "Well 
behaved !"  was  the  cry  from  the  spectators.  From 
impulse  they  cfaeorod  and  as  the  sea  broke  its  spray, 
hiding  the  light,  they  wondered  at  their  own  audacity. 

The  light  shone  again  and  there  the  boat  was,  like 
a  speck  amid  the  waste  of  waters,  her  gallant  crew 
acting  up  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  friends 
on  shore.  No  shout  is  heard— fear  benimibs  the 
anxious  spectators,  and  with  feelings  of  silent  horrbr 
they  await  the  moment  that  she  meets  the  next  threat- 
ening wave,  which  if  she  safely  rides,  it  would  seem 
to  be  through  Heaven's  own  agency. 

One  man's  eye  alone  saw  her  safe  over  it ;  fear 
had  closed  all  others — it  was  that  of  the  master's — 
and  his  stem  voice  was  heard  by  those  about  him 
above  the  tempest,  as  he  gave  cheering  though  use- 
less mandates.  Again  she  was  visible,  now  more 
distant.  The  master  felt  he  was  a  fatheiv-but  the 
next  moment  bade  fair  to  leave  him  childless. 

"  Keep  an  eye  to  her,  some  one,  my  eyes  are  sight- 
less !"  he  cried ;  "  God  see  her  safe  over  the  third 
sea  and  I  am  a  father  yet !" 

The  dimmed  eye  of  the  old  man  was  fixed  seaward, 
and  in  the  agony  of  his  thoughts  he  stood  alone  un- 
seeing, and  unconscious  of  every  thing  except  the 
4mger  of  his  boy.  The  last  wave  had  shattered  the 
pier,  and  the  light-house  had  rocked  upon  its  founda- 
tion. Tho(<e  that  were  about  him  had  retreated  for 
safety,  together  with  the  keeper  of  the  light.  Had 
they  known  his  situation  they  would  have  dng- 
ged  him  with  them.  The  brightness  of  the  light 
fully  painted  the  horrors  of  a  scene  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Each  sea  had  been  but  a  pigmy  compared  with 
the  one  fast  approaching-— and  still  at  his  dangerous 
post  stood  the  master,  issuing  words  of  cheer  lost  in 
Ihe  tempest,  to  the  last 


The  sea  broke,  and  with  its  roar  was  heard  the 
craokiag  of  timber.  No  light  shone  upon  its  return- 
ing path — for  light-house,  pier  head,  and  master  were 
swept  away  by  its  fury ;  and  just  then  was  heard  the 
faint  boom  of  the  signal  gun  at  sea,  as  if  in  requiem 
of  him  who  had  oft  obeyed  its  summons.  '*  But  his 
hour  was  not  yet." 

The  agents  of  the  Humane  Society  who  had  lighted 
the  path  of  the  boatmen  had  not  left  the  pier.  The 
dread  tale  was  spread  as  if  by  magic,  and  they  were 
joined  by  others,  and  the  energies  of  all  were  directed 
to  the  saving  of  life,  as  more  than  one  was  supposed 
to  be  in  jeopardy.  For  some  moments  it  bade  fair  to 
be  a  fruitless  search,  and  when  all  were  despondent 
a  shout  of  joy  relieved  all  hoarts.  Next  to  dead,  and 
sadly  bruised,  the  master  was  foimd  entangled  in  the 
drifting  wreck  of  the  light-house  frame,  his  right  hand 
still  retaining  the  trumpet.  So  powerful  had  been 
his  grasp  that  the  metal  had  yielded  to  the  clutch  of 
his  fingers. 

Restoratives  were  resorted  to  with  success,  and  in 
one  short  hour  he  that  left  the  Waterman's  Arms,  and 
braved  the  storm  as  though  nerved  with  iron,  was 
carried  thither  a  fitting  type  of  mortality  and  its 
weakness.  The  voice  that  mocked  the  din  of  the 
tempest  breathed  but  a  dying  man's  whisper,  its  tone 
of  stem  command  becoming  a  babe's  entreaty — 
whose  only  utterance  was  "  my  boy — my  boy !" 

To  those  who  assumed  the  task  of  watchenh  the 
hoars  of  that  night  passed  hot  slowly  away.  The 
gale  had  subsided,  and  the  famt  blast,  with  subdued 
moan,  seemed  to  steal  through  the  air  as  if  wearied 
with  its  past  violence. 

Stretched  upon  a  field-bod  before  the  fire  lay  the 
body  of  the  master,  in  a  feverish  slumber,  but  the 
sudden  start,  convulsive  grasp,  disturbed  breathing, 
broken  and  faint  exclamation,  spoke  of  the  toil  and 
agony  of  a  mind  that  knew  no  rest.  The  hand  dropped, 
the  lip  was  still,  and  the  convuUive  twitching  of  the 
countenance  ceased,  and  as  the  pale  light  flickered 
over  the  pallid  face  the  anxious  attendant  knelt  in 
awfully  still  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the  master 
wore  breathing  or  dead.  It  was  sleep — the  rest  so 
long  denied,  and  so  much  needed,  was  his.  Oblivion 
again  yielded  to  busy  imaginations,  and  happy 
thoughts  and  pleasing  delusions  portrayed  themselves 
in  smiles  on  his  face  like  those  of  infancy.  *'*■  God 
bless  thee  both,"  he  muttered,  "  you  were  ever  my 
only  child,  ray  own  dear  boy,  will  she  be  the  old 
man's  daughter  ?  God  bless  her !"  and  the  hands  were 
clasped,  and  the  lips  moved  in  prayer. 

Nor  did  he  pray  alone.  The  hour,  the  scene,  the 
monotonous  tick  of  the  clock,  the  faint  sob  of  the 
heart  broken  wife  in  the  room  adjoining,  combined 
to  awake  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  sailors  that 
prayer  alone  could  soothe,  and  orisons  as  devout  as 
sinful  man  may  utter,  arose  from  them  that  knelt  by 
that  bedside. 

The  outward  form  of  visible  devotion  was  at  an 
end,  yet  their  thoughts  of  themselves  were  silent 
prayers,  and  grouped  around  the  sick  man's  couch,  in 
superstitious  dread  they  regarded  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  which  were  Ast  drawing  toward  the  hour 
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when  the  tide  would  be  at  its  lowest  ebb;  an  hour,  as 
they  supposed,  which  would  bring  death  or  recovery 
to  their  comrade. 

Long  as  had  seemed  each  moment,  the  dread  hour 
was  post,  and  their  fellow  laborer,  friend,  and  leader 
slept  soundly  and  calmly.  Nature  herself  was  at  rest, 
and  the  moon  forced  her  way  through  the  broken 
clouds,  and  her  light  stole  through  the  casement  and 
decked  the  door  with  shadows.  The  expiring  candle 
was  replaced,  the  fire  renewed,  and  hope  again 
reigned  in  the  breasts  of  all. 

Poor  Alice  I  what  a  change  for  her.  Sleep  was 
hers  at  last :  sleep  from  pure  exhaustion.  Her  cheek 
rivaled  the  pillow  whereon  it  lay  in  whiteness,  hours 
had  Ijeen  years,  and  each  had  left  its  trace  with  her. 
The  baud  that  so  gracefully  rested  upon  her  breast 
held  a  lover's  memento,  a  braided  lock  of  his  hair. 
►Secretly  they  had  loved,  and  in  secret  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other ;  and  this  token  had 
been  hidden  near  her  heart  for  months.  The  bridal 
ring  graced  her  finger.  Now,  as  she  wore  the  one 
she  dared  to  i^how  the  other.  Every  warm  and  tender 
leeling  that  woman  may  or  does  know  had  been 
nourished  and  treasured,  to  lavish  on  him  whom  she 
had  barely  time  to  claim  ere  he  was  lost  to  her. 

Her  kind  friend  the  hostess,  as  she  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, slept  also.  The  Bible  lay  open  upon  the  stand 
near  by,  and  recorded  upon  it.**  blank  leaf  was  her 
marriage,  the  ink  barely  dry,  and  the  page  bearing 
evidence  in  its  stain  of  recent  tears.  They  were  not 
idJy  shed,  for  in  the  same  moment  she  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  wife  she  became  a  widow. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  boats  crew,  whose  perilous  feat  we  attempted 
to  describe,  escaped  but  one  danger  to  be  exposed  to 
another.  They  gained  an  oifrng  in  safety,  and  while 
laboring  to  reach  those  in  distress,  their  boat  came  in 
contact  with  a  storm  driven  barque;  the  shock  stav- 
ing and  ups^etting  her.  But,  though  broken,  from  her 
peculiar  construction  she  righted  still  buoyant,  and 
but  one  of  her  crew — tliat  one  the  master's  son— was 
missing.  The  survivors  succeeded  in  preserving 
their  diMancc  from  the  shore  untill  daylight  authorized 
them  in  the  attempt  at  landing,  which  was  eflected 
with  safety.  To  the  father  and  wife  the  tale  they 
bore  vm»  indeed  heart  rending.  The  former  became 
bereft  of  reason — the  latter  but  barely  escaped  death. 
Upon  her  recovery  her  care  and  time  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  father  of  her  husband. 

Months  ^l^ed.  The  tale  of  wo,  from  being  oft  nar- 
rated, in  a  measure  lost  its  horrors  by  familiarity,  and 
time  was  ra>t  erasing  it  I'rom  the  minds  of  many.  Not 
so  with  Alice ;  with  the  devotion  of  her  sex  she  was 
to  be  seen  in  sunshine  and  storm,  robed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  the  widow,  guiding  the  footsteps  and  sup- 
porting the  tottering  frame  of  a  childish  old  man, 
who  daily  climbed  to  the  look-out  upon  the  cliiis, 
where,  in  pleasant  weather,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
watching  with*his  glass  the  motion  of  passing  vessels. 

Nearly  a  year  had  transpired  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  mely  choly  event,  and  merry  Christmas  was 
at  band,  with  its  joys  and  festivities.    The  aAemoon 
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of  the  day  before  was  as  mild  and  pleasant  as  though 
winter  was  but  a  mere  nominal  matter.  If  it  was,  the 
party  at  the  Waterman's  Arms  did  not  mean  that 
Christmas  eve  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  name. 
The  deal  floor  had  been  scrubbed  as  deal  floor  never 
was  before,  and  it  seemed  almost  a  pity  that  the  snow 
white  boards  should  be  chalked  all  over  with  repre- 
sentations of  mermaids,  sailors,  ships,  and  every 
thing  else,  even  to  a  picture,  large  as  life  and  full  m 
feeling,  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Higb 
Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  to  whom  the  artist  had 
given  a  nose  much  like  the  flue  of  an  anchor,  and 
certainly  not  much  smaller.  And  there  was  Meg, 
bustling  about  behind  the  bar,  the  most  prominent  of 
all ;  for  the  range  of  pewter  mugs,  polished  like  mir- 
rors, reflected  her  person  in  a  dozen  spots  at  once. 
Her  voice  was  everywhere,  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  most  admirable  scene  of  confusion.  Here  were 
boughs  of  verdant  trees,  piles  of  evergreens,  poultry, 
baskets  of  cakes,  lots  of  chubby  faced  children,  all 
perfectly  at  home.  The  fixtures  of  the  bar,  sides  of 
tlie  room,  and  the  ceiling  overhead,  promised  to  rival 
even  the  floor  in  their  decorations. 

Busied  as  all  were,  each  found  time  to  address  a 
few  kind  words  to  Alice,  who  had  entered  in  com- 
pany with  the  old  man.  The  latter  leaned  upon  his 
stafl'j  and  slowly  he  turned  his  vacant  eye  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  till  it  rested  upon  some  of  the  men  who 
were  busy  festooning  the  wall. 

"  Foolery :— foolery  I  I  say!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
struck  the  floor  with  his  oaken  stafl'.  "  I  tell  you, 
you  are  like  children  I  Stop  this  mummery  and  man 
the  boat !  I  never  knew  a  Dover  man  to  want  telling 
of  his  duty  before;  and  here  now's  a  ship  in  the 
ofling  with  his  main  royal  yard  a  cockbill  for  a  pilot, 
and  no  boat  ofl!" 
**  Our  boats  are  out,"  said  one  in  a  respectful  tone. 
"  Aye,  aye,-'  he  muttered,  "  it  wasn't  so  once.  I 
remember— I  once  had  a  boy!  it  wasn't  so  then— 
yes,  yes,  I  remember  now ;"  and  his  voice  became 
choked  with  emotion.  The  allasion  had  called  the 
tear  to  Alice's  cheek,  which  observing,  he  gently  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  snd  kindly  said,  "  nay- 
cry  not,  my  daughter— he  '11  come  back— surely  he  '11 
stay  no  longer !  Yes,  now  I  see— we  are  to  celebrate 
your  wedding !  I  'm  getting  old ;  do  n't  think  hard 
of  it,  they  are  right— le»  them  dress  the  room— he  de- 
serves it." 

Meg,  with  ready  woman's  wit,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  old  raun  to  enter  another  room,  and,  un- 
interrupted, the  preparations  were  resumed. 

If  Dover  ha.')  brave  boatmen,  it  has  no  less  beauti- 
ful women;  and  this  evening,  judging  from  their 
smiling  faces,  happiness  was  theirs.  The  fiddler  drew 
his  bow,  and  to  the  merry  strain  of  "  Money  musk," 
away  they  went  in  the  good  old  fashioned  "  contra- 
dance,"  Meg  leading  ofl' with  a  smile,  grace,  step  and 
parmer,  many  a  younger  belle  might  have  felt  proud 
of.  Oh,  but  it  was  a  glorious  scene,  and  when  many 
merry  feet  were  busy,  the  very  panes  of  glass,  and 
pictures  on  the  wall,  seemed  to  have  become  animat- 
ed to  join  in  the  gala. 
There  was  one  sad  one  there.    Poor  Alice,  who 
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oonld  not  penimde  tlia  old  bmui  to  leave  the  house, 
amd  who  now  nt  by  his  tide,  her  bead  resting  upon 
her  hand,  and  her  thoughu  ixed  on  the  loved  and  lost. 
The  last  Christmas  dance  at  the  Waterman's  Aims, 
how  different  was  it  to  her !  Then  she  was  the 
blithest  of  the  gay— As  was  her  partner,  and  as  she 
dwelt  upon  his  memory,  her  tsars  fell  thick  and  fast. 

**  Tush,  my  daughter,  this  is  no  time  for  tears !  I 
tell  thee  be  MI  be  here  soon,"  and  then  a  faint  glimpse 
of  reason  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  they  wept  in 
unison.  Their  grief  was  theirs  alone,  for  no  one 
witnessed  it,  so  absorbed  were  the  others  in  their 
amusement 

'*  Holloa,  bere!"  cried  a  sunburnt  stranger,  sud- 
denly appearing  in  the  open  door.  "  Holloa^  I  say ! 
How 's  this?  is  n*t  it  enough  for  one  to  back  and  fill 
off  your  harbor's  mouth  for  half  a  day,  with  a  signal 
eel  for  a  pilot,  but  he  mtist  pull  ashore  for  one,  and 
And  none  short  of  a  frolic,  and  all  hands  at  that?*' 

Unobserved  by  Alice,  the  old  man  had  stole  from 
her  side,  and  advanced  a  few  paces,  regarding  the 
stranger.  "  Aye,  aye,"  said  he,  "  it  was  n't  so  once, 
/had  a  boy  then,  and  we  said  'Dover  again  Deal !' — 
let  these  fool— A^ '//  soon  be  here,  and  all  will  be  rigbt 
'  tkm.  He '« the  man  for  you ;  these  are  children,  ha ! 
ha  I"  He  would  have  said  more,  but  the  stranger  had 
sunk  into  a  chair,  and  Alice  was  in  a  swoon. 

The  dancers  bad  stopped,  and  while  some  were 
bearing  Alice  into  the  air,  a  shout  of  joy  arose  from 
those  about  the  fainting  man.  The  cry  awoke  her 
senses,  and  springing  from  the  arms  of  her  supporters, 
she  pushed  the  bystanders  aside,  exclaiming,  **My 
husband !  my  lost  husband !"  and  tears  of  joy  shone 
in  the  light  on  every  cheek. 

The  old  man  leaned  over  them  both  and  said,  "  Did 
I  not  tell  thee  right  ?  Yes,  yes— I  knew  he  'd  be  back 
— ^Dover  again  Deal !"  and  so  saying,  he  gave  way 
like  a  child,  and  wept  freely.  When  he  dried  his 
eyes,  reason  had  resumed  her  throne,  and  the  extrava- 
gant emotion  of  the  other  parties  had  become  subdued. 

Seated  between  his  wife  and  father,  in  a  few  words 


the  returned  husband  related  his  story.  The  boat  was 
swamped  by  striking  the  wreck  of  a  ship's  foretop- 
mast,  recently  carried  away  and  towing  by  her  side. 
When  thrown  out  of  the  boat  he  caught  hold  of  some 
of  the  floating  wreck,  and  so  gained  the  deck  of  an 
American  ship,  bound  from  Holland  for  India.  They 
fell  in  with  no  vessel  which  they  could  put  him  on 
lx»rd  of,  and  he  bad  performed  the  voyage  thus  far, 
she  being  again  bound  for  Holland.  But  leaking  badly, 
she  was  desirous  of  making  a  harbor  to  repair,  and 
now  waited  a  pilot. 

"  There  could  not  be  a  better  time,  there 's  now  an 
hour's  flood,  and  there  is  three  fathoms  ^-ater  on  the 
bar,"  said  one  of  the  hearers. 

»*  I  shall  take  her  in  myself!"  said  the  old  master, 
*<  and  it  is  now  high  time  to  be  off  I" 

He  did  board  the  ship,  though  pilots  enough  went 
off  to  man  her,  and  stout  men  to  relieve  the  sailors 
at  the  pumps.  And  the  old  master  did  bring  her  in, 
no  one  questioning  his  right,  yet  they  were  ready, 
should  he  fail,  to  take  his  place. 

"  They  are  docking  the  ship  quick,  are  they  not, 
Alice?"  asked  the  husband,  as  the  wild  song  of  the 
sailor  was  distinctly  beard  as  they  sat  in  the  best  room. 
"  It  seems  but  a  minute  that  I  have  been  with  you.'* 

Upon  their  return  the  party  brought  a  share  of  the 
ship's  company  with  them.  They  had  also  pressed  a 
band  of  music  into  their  service,  which  threw  the 
humble  fiddler  into  the  shade.  Discarded  as  Apollo, 
he  took  the  place  of  Granymede,  which  he  resigned 
only  to  personate  Bacchus  in  his  last  stages.  Oh  but 
that  was  a  night  of  merry  making,  and  the  oldest  fre- 
quenters of  the  house  declared  that  it  never  was  the 
Waterman's  Arms  till  then. 

It  is  the  Waterman's  Arms  still,  though  Meg  has 
resigned  the  reign  to  Alice,  who  rules  over  all,  save 
her  husband,  being  too  good  a  wife  to  think  even  of 
such  a  thing ;  and  every  sunny  afternoon  you  may 
see  an  old  man  leaving  its  door,  with  a  happy  boy  by 
his  side,  wending  their  way  to  the  cliffs,  to  keep  the 
lookout,  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  his  daily  habit. 


CONSOLATIONS. 


BY   PARK  BK!«JAMIX. 


Ik  the  lonely  passage  through  the  vorld  which  I  till  now 

have  made, 
I  *ve  seen  more  storms  tlian  sunshine,  and  leMt  of  light  than 

shade; 
Yet  sometimes  a  new  planet  has  sweetly  shone  for  me, 
And  sometimes  a  green  island  has  risen  from  the 


My  childhood  knew  misfonnne  of  a  strange  and  weary  kmd, 
And  I  have  always  worn  a  chain,  though  not  upon  my  mind, 
And  I  render  thanks  to  thee,  oh  God !  from  my  prison,  that  I 

live 
Unshorn  of  that  best  privil^e  which  thou  alcme  canst  give ! 

I  mean  a  soul  to  apprehend  the  heauy  that  is  spread 
Above  me  and  around  me  and  beneath  my  feeble  tread. 
And  though  I  may  not  climb  the  mount  or  thread  the  wind- 
ing vale. 
Yet  movat  and  vale  to  me  impart  delights  that  never  fail. 


The  dewy  springtime  comes  to  me  with  melody  of  birds, 
Familiar  as  my  sister's  song,  and  tender  as  her  words. 
I  love  the  summer's  scented  blooms  and  autumn's  bright 

decay. 
And  winter's  frozen  jewels,  made  like  hopes  to  melt  away. 

My  heart  is  like  a  river  in  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

With  a  never-ceasing  gush  of  waves  that  chime  a  merry 

tune; 
Though  its  surface  may  be  broken  when  the  gale  of  sorrow 

blows, 
A  living  fount  supplies  it,  and  it  always  sings  and  flow*. 

Great  cause  have  I  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  ray  life. 
For  love  is  still  my  talisman  in  danger,  toil  and  strife ; 
And  though  berett  of  freedom  in  the  body,  I  can  fly 
As  high  as  Heaven  on  wings  o(  thought,  likSlui  eagle  to 
the  sky. 


THE    JUDGE'S    CHARGE. 


BT  AJFX  S.  STKPHXK8. 


It  was  late  at  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
when  the  circuit  judge  stepped  from  the  hackney- 
coach,  which  had  conveyed  him  from  the  City  Hall, 
and  mounted  the  steps  of  hi.s  dwelling.  Though  muf- 
fled in  fur  and  encased  in  a  thickly  quilted  wrapper, 
he  shuddered  with  the  cold  while  striving  to  fit  his 
key  m  the  night  latch,  for  the  side  walks  were  white 
with  snow  and  hail,  which  the  sharp  winds  whirled 
into  the  air  again,  and  left  in  piles  and  ridges  around 
the  door  steps  and  area  railings. 

Alter  some  difficulty  the  judge  succeeded  in  letting 
himself  into  the  hall.  He  only  paused  to  shake  the 
frost  from  his  outer  garmcntn,  and  deposit  his  um- 
brella with  others  that  were  dripping  in  the  stand, 
amid  a  little  pool  of  half  frozen  water — for  the  lamp 
burned  dimly  and  the  hall  tire  was  out,  making  the 
passage  more  than  usually  gloomy.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing contrast  when  the  judge  turned  the  lock  of  the 
door  leading  to  a  little  snuggery,  that  opened  from 
one  end  of  the  cold,  dark  hall.  The  little  grate  of 
German  silver  was  heaped  with  anthracite  coal  all  in 
a  glow,  rendering  the  apartment  warm  and  luminous 
enough,  without  the  aid  of  two  wax  candles  that  shed 
their  milder  light  over  a  girandole  of  frosted  silver, 
that  stood  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  gave  a  flickering 
tinge  of  the  rainbow  to  its  pendants  of  slender  glass, 
which  seemed  like  icicles  melting  away  in  the  warm 
atmosj)here. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  judge  threw  his  wrappers 
into  a  corner,  pulled  ofi'his  damp  boots,  and  drawing 
fortii  a  well-worn  dressing  gown  and  a  pair  of  faded 
^Uppers,  I'rom  a  closet  behind  the  door,  prepared  to 
make  himself  warm  and  comfortable,  after  a  day  of 
unusual  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

"  Well,"  he  muttered,  rubbing  his  hands  softly  to- 
gether, as  he  sunk  into  the  crimson  easy  chair,  whose 
cu!^hions  closed  around  him  with  a  soft  and  moss-like 
clasp,  ''  thank  Heaven,  I  am  home  at  last.  Poor  fel- 
low—poor fellow,  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with 
him !" 

Here  the  judge  paused,  and  sunk  into  a  train  of 
thought,  which  seemed  both  deep  and  painful.  He 
was  yet  scarcely  a  middle  aged  man,  and  sceros  of 
terror  and  death  had  not  hardened  his  naturally  kind 
nature.  As  his  lai^e  brown  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  fire, 
their  changing  expression  was  that  of  pity,  mingled 
now  and  then  with  a  sterner  flash,  as  if  he  were 
fctriving  to  master  the  gentler  emotions  that  crowded 
upon  him.  At  length,  he  started  upright  in  his  chair, 
thrust  his  foot  into  the  well  trodden  slipper,  which  in 
his  soliloquy  had  fallen  to  the  hearth-rug,  and  heav- 
ing another  deep  breath,  seemed  to  caat  off  the  pain- 
ful thougfala  that  had .  oppressed  him.    Stooping  for- 


ward, he  softly  raised  the  cover 'from  a  little  china 
tureen  that  stood  within  the  fender,  and  lifting  the 
spoon,  broke  the  golden  surface  that  |}ad  creamed 
over  the  oyster  soup  which  it  contained.  Then  clos- 
ing the  cover  again,  he  drew  a  nest-table  closer  to 
his  chair,  cut  the  leaves  of  a  new  magazine  which 
lay  upon  it,  pushed  an  old  law  book  and  a  pile  of 
papers,  so  far  on  one  side  that  some  of  them  rolled 
over  the  carpet ;  and  then  lifting  the  tureen  to  the 
comer  he  had  cleared,  he  began  to  regale  himself 
with  the  rich  soup,  while  he  read  the  magazine  by 
snatches,  now  and  then  pausing  to  knock  aside  a 
cracker  which  would  keep  dodging  up  and  down, 
here  and  there,  in  the  delicious  compound,  and  was 
sure  to  get  over  his  spoon  every  time  he  attempted 
to  fill  it. 

He  had  just  succeeded  in  criu»hing  his  tormentor, 
and  was  smiling  over  the  fragments  as  they  floated 
softly  into  his  spoon,  when  the  dtwr  bell  rung  with  a 
violence  that  made  him  drop  the  spoon  and  start  half 
up  from  his  cliair. 

*'  Nonsense '.  it  was  accident.  Something  has 
touched  the  Iwll,  no  one  can  be  coming  here  at  this 
time  of  night  I"  he  muttered,  sinking  back  to  his 
cushions,  but  another  peal  from  the  bell,  hasty  and 
sharp,  as  if  some  agitated  hand  had  pulled  it  with  un- 
conscious violence,  deprived  him  of  all  doubt  on  the 
subject.  He  pushed  l)ack  his  chair,  folded  his  dress- 
ing gown  around  him,  and  taking  a  light  from  the 
maniel-piecc,  went  out,  but  though  he  walked  fast, 
another  loud  peal  from  the  bell  ha^lened  his  footsteps. 
A  gust  of  wind  blew  out  his  candle  as  he  opened  the 
door,  but  there  was  enough  light  to  reveal  the  form 
of  a  female,  who  stood  on  the  door  step,  muffled  in  a 
cloth  cloak,  and  with  a  crimson  lined  hood  drawn 
over  her  face.  In  the  misty  darkness  beyond,  he 
could  just  diaicern  the  outline  of  a  carriage ;  one  of  the 
lamps  was  out,  but  there  was  a  faint  light  in  the  other, 
and  the  judge  afterwards  remembered  that  it  was  of 
cut  glass,  too  rich  for  a  hackney  coach,  and  without 
the  number,  which  should  mark  those  vehicles.  Be- 
side, there  was  a  faint  gleam  of  gold  embroidery  from 
that  end  of  hammer-cloth  next  the  light,  but  so  ftiint 
that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  handful  of 
illuminated  sleet  drifting  by  the  lamp. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  the  woman  entered  the 
hall  aud  walked  forward,  for  the  study  door  was  open 
and  she  had  nearly  reached  it  betbre  the  judge  could 
cloae  the  street  door  against  the  storm,  which  was 
beating  full  in  his  face. 

**Are  you  alone,  quite  alone?"  said  the  strange 
visitor,  as  he  overtook  her  *,  the  voice  sounded  im- 
naturally  calm,  but  it  was  clear  and  sweet. 
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The  jud^e  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment ; 
but  he  answered  that  he  was  quite  alone,  and  entered 
the  study,  followed  by  his  singular  guest.  If  his  sur* 
prise  was  great  while  she  was  half  concealed  in  dark- 
ness, it  waR  tenfold  when  she  stood  within  the  glow- 
ing light  which  filled  the  room.  She  was  young, 
perhaps  three  or  four  and  twenty,  and  but  for  the 
marble-like  paleness  of  her  features,  and  the  glitter 
of  her  large  blue  eyes,  would  have  been  transcendant- 
ly  beautiful.  She  stood  motionless,  gazing  in  the  fire 
till  the  hail  upon  her  silk  mantle  melted,  and  hung  in 
quivering  water-drops  among  its  black  and  glossy 
folds.  Two  or  three  heavy  dro{^  running  down  from 
her  hood,  and  falling  on  the  ungloved  hand  which 
held  her  cloak  together,  seemed  to  arouse  her.  She 
liAed  her  large  eyes  to>a*ard  the  judge,  who  had  not 
yet  shook  otl'  his  astonishment,  and  gazed  fixedly  in 
his  face,  till  his  eyes  sunk  under  her  wild  and  intense 
look. 

"  You  seem  calm,'*  she  said  at  last.  "  Can  you  sit 
on  the  bench  all  day,  watching  the  law  hounds  hunt 
a  human  being  to  the  gallows,  and  at  night  sink  into 
that  chair,  quite  comfortable  and  at  ease,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ?" 

A  tinge  of  red  shot  over  the  judge^s  temple,  but  he 
saw  that  the  young  creature  before  him  was  no  object 
of  resentment,  and  answered  her  mildly. 

"  I  am  not  without  feeling,"  he  said.  "  It  would 
be  better  for  me  if  I  were.  The  judge  who  condemns 
is  sometimes  almost  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  vic- 
tim. Af\er  a  day  like  this,  he  should  not  be  reproach- 
ed for  seeking  a  momenl^s  relief  from  the  pain  of  his 
duties.-' 

*'  You  did  feel  for  him,  then !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
while  a  gleam  of  light  »hut  to  her  eye.  "Cold  and 
calm  as  you  seemed,  there  was  yet  a  throb  of  human 
pity  under  it  all." 

"  Heaven  only  knows  how  deeply  I  have  felt  for 
that  unhappy  man.  His  crime  is  terrible,  but  he  does 
not  seem  born  for  evil  I" 

"  Born  for  evil  I"  exclaimed  the  girl,  eagerly — "  he 
—oh  no,  he  is  n^^bie,  good,  generous  I — " 

She  broke  olf  suddenly,  dropped  her  clasped  hands, 
and  drawing  close  to  the  judge,  said  to  him  in  a 
changed  and  low  voice,  "  They  will  not  find  him 
guihy.    You  do  not  thmk  they  will  ?" 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  ''  The  evidence  is 
strong — terribly  strong." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  strange  girl,  with  a 
sort  of  breathless  eagerness.  '^  But  there  is  nothing 
positive — you  can  save  him — you  will  save  him.  Did 
you  not  say  ]\i»\.  now  that  he  was  not  born  for  evil? 
Stop,  stop,  do  not  speak  yet,  I  have  something  to  say 
— my  heart  has  been  so  full  that  I  must  speak  or  it 
will  break." 

"Poor  girl,  what  is  the  wretched  man  to  you?" 
said  the  judge,  deeply  moved. 

"What  is  he  to  me?  true,  true,  everybody  will 
ask  that  question;  you  are  the  first,  and  I  am  here 
only  to  answer  it.  Listen,  sir,  listen — since  I  was 
old  enough  to  kuow  what  love  was  I  have  loved  that 
man — you  understand — the  man  whom  you  are  trying 
for  the  mivder  of  his  wife.    He  loved  me  too,  and 


though  poverty  kept  down  his  secret,  and  wealth 
pampered  my  pride,  love  such  as  ours  could  not  be 
hushed  or  smothered  by  such  base  nurses.  Those 
who  love  passionately  act  passionately.  I  was 
ardent,  impulsive,  sometimes  arrogant.  He  would 
not  endure  these  things  in  me,  because  I  was  said  to 
have  intellect,  and  was  rich ;  had  I  been  poor  like 
himself,  and  selfishly  weak,  he  would  have  yielded 
up  his  pride  to  my  great  love.  We  quarreled.  It 
matters  not  how  or  wherefore,  and  he  went  away. 
For  months  I  never  wrote.  He  shall  make  the  first 
advances  I  said  week  aAer  week  till  my  pride  was 
quenched  in  keen  anxiety.  I  wrote  then,  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  was  married  I  He  thought  that  I 
did  not  love  him — that  my  exactions  and  haughty 
will  arose  from  lack  of  afi'ection.  He  should  never 
love  any  woman  as  he  had  loved  me,  his  letter  said, 
but  I  had  cast  him  from  my  heart,  and  while  his  sool 
was  thirsting  for  sympathy  and  tenderness,  she,  the 
woman  he  married,  was  thrown  in  his  way.  He  was 
in  the  whirl  of  society,  and  fancying  that  excitement 
was  a  second  birth  of  love,  that  his  first  passion  had 
perished,  when  it  was  only  in  resentful  sleep,  he 
pledged  himself  irrevocably  to  another. 

"  Oh,  how  I  had  loved  that  man !  how  truly  I  suf- 
fered! but  no  human  creature  dreamed  of  it;  why 
should  they  ?  I  had  nothing  but  my  pride  left,  and 
that  shielded  me  from  pity,  though  it  could  not  from 
the  anguish  which  sympathy  would  have  made  more 
bitter.  This  was  two  years  ago.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  city  for  months,  and  when  he  did  come  back, 
with  his  bride,  it  was  long  before  we  met.  I  saw 
her  often,  though,  for  she  was  frequently  in  public, 
but  it  was  al^'ays  with  a  burning  at  the  heart,  and 
something  of  haughty  scorn,  that  one  who  bad  loved 
me  could  love  her,  for  she  was  an  inferior  woman  in 
intellect  and  person — my  pride,  as  well  as  my  aflSsc- 
tion,  was  outraged  in  his  choice. 

**  We  met  at  length — oh  how  changed  he  was — ^the 
whole  truth  had  not  yet  reached  his  heart,  but  his 
energies  were  broken,  his  self-respect  was  diminish- 
ed; he  was  that  most  pitiable  of  all  objects,  a  roan  of 
strong  energies  suddenly  rendered  hopeless.  Jealous 
aflection  made  me  keen  sighted,  and  I  knew  all  this 
before  we  had  spoken  a  word  together.  It  was  a 
bitter  joy  to  me  when  I  was  first  convinced  that  he 
did  not  love  the  woman  he  had  married.  My  pride 
was  appeased  by  this  knowledge,  but  as  that  gave 
way  the  passionate  love  so  long  held  in  check  grew 
into  strength  again.  It  was  unpremeditated — we 
never  should  have  sought  each  other — but  after  two 
years'  separation  we  were  thrown  together  acci- 
dentflly,  and  alone.  It  was  a  terrible  meeting  for  us 
both — ^terrible  in  itself,  most  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences. For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  poured 
out  our  whole  hearts  each  to  the  other.  All  thoughts 
of  pride  or  prudence  were  swept  away  by  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  moment.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that 
was  said  in  that  last  interview.  The  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  bitter  regret  on  both  sides.  You  have 
seen  him  in  the  court,  and  know  that  even  in  this 
terrible  trial  he  seems  calm  and  un  impassioned.  It 
is  only  the  curb  of  a  strong  will  on  a  burning  nature. 
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Tbat  day  he  seemed  equally  calm,  equally  immov- 
able, and  this  made  my  grief  more  eloquent.  I  did 
Do(  dream  o(  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  under 
that  cold  exterior,  and  thinking  that  he  did  not  suH'er 
equally  with  myself,  abandoned  myself  to  reproaches 
and  expre!«sions  of  regret  that  goaded  his  already 
frensied  feelings  on  to  madness. 

**  *  Oh,  if  she  were  but  dead  !*  I  remember  saying 
this  more  than  once.  It  was  wild,  sinful,  but  only 
an  expression  of  agony.  Heaven  is  my  judge  I  had 
no  deeper  meaning.  The  last  time  I  uttered  this  fatal 
wish  my  hands  were  both  clasped  within  his,  and  as 
he  bent  over  mc  I  !»w  that  his  features  were  con- 
vulsed and  dreadfully  pule.  He  wrung  my  knitted 
hands  and  laughed — laughed !  I  say.  You  are  a  judge, 
used  to  the  tortured  passions  of  men — the  throes  of  a 
breaking  heart — the  wild  cries  of  on  uprooted  intel- 
lect, are  your  study — tell  me  if  this  man  would  have 
laughed  if  my  words  had  not  maddened  him ;  if  he 
had  not  been  insane !  '  Oh  that  she  were  dead!'  I 
uttered  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  I  had  my  evil 
wish — the  next  morning  ahe  was  de<td .'" 

The  stranger  sunk  to  a  chair  as  she  ceased  speak- 
ing, covered  her  face  and  shuddered,  but  when  the 
small  handH  were  removed  from  over  her  eyes  they 
were  dry  and  painfully  brilliant  as  before. 

t'  What  can  I  do  for  you?  How  can  I  help  you?" 
aaid  the  judge,  deeply  moved  by  her  tearless  agony. 

*'  Tell  me,"  she  said,  **  was  he  not  insane  ?"  Her 
lips  partly  opened,  and  her  breath  was  held  bock 
with  intense  anxiety  for  his  answer. 

"  It  is  but  charity  to  believe  that  all  great  crimes 
are  committed  in  a  species  of  insanity,''  said  the  kind 
judge,  anxious  to  soothe  her. 

*'Then  you  do  think  that  he  was  insane?"  she 
cried,  while  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  to  her  eyes.  "  God 
bless  you  for  saying  that.  God  be  praised  that  it  was 
my  story  that  convinced  you  o(  it.  Tell  me,  if  I  go 
into  the  court  to-morrow  and  repeat  what  I  have  just 
said,  word  for  word,  will  it  be  evidence  for  a  jury — 
wilt  it  convince  them  that  he  was  driven  wild  by  my 
vrickcd  frenzy  ?" 

The  judge  hesitated — he  could  not  bear  to  crush 
the  last  hope  to  which  the  wretched  girl  was  clinging. 

"  Speak,"  she  said,  "tell  me,  I  beseech  you  I" 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  would  but  prove  a  new  motive  for 
the  miir — for  the  crime  charged  upon  him !"  he  said 
at  length,  but  in  a  voice  that  bespoke  pity  and  reluc- 
tance. 

She  fell  back  in  her  chair  for  an  instant,  as  if  struck 
helpless  by  his  words,  but  instantly  rallying  again, 
the  said — 

"  Then  you  think  I  had  better  not  appear  ?" 

*'  It  could  do  no  good,  but  might  supply  the  only  link 
wanting  in  a  chain  of  evidence  against  the  unhappy 
man.    That  is,  a  motive  for  the  crime." 

"  Still  you  believe  him  to  have  been  insane  ?  You 
have  heard  all,  and  in  your  charge  to-morrow  every 
word  that  I  have  said  will  be  remembered." 

The  judge  was  deeply  embarrassed,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  found  words  to  undeceive  her. 

"  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  I  dare  not,  as  a  sworn 
judge,  make  a  charge  on  any  evidence  not  brought 


forward  at  the  trial,"  he  said  firmly,  but  with  deep 
commiseration. 

*'  Oh  Heaven,  great  Heaven !  You  cannot  deny 
me  this — and  so  much  depends  on  it.  If  you  could 
but  say  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  evidence  to 
prove  him  insane,  it  would  save  him.  A  human 
life!  think  how  sweet  a  thing  it  must  be  to  save  a 
man  like  that  from  death — and  such  a  death !  The 
jury  will  be  guided  by  your  charge.  I  have  studied 
their  faces,  one  by  one,  ever  since  the  trial  com> 
menced.  I  know  that  they  are  men  to  be  guided  into 
the  path  of  mercy — only  show  them  the  way— only 
take  a  little  of  the  responsibility.  You  will — ^you 
will — for  did  you  not  admit  only  a  few  minutes  since 
that  he  must  have  been  insane?  Only  say  fAof  to- 
morrow— I  ask  nothing  more !" 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  poor  girl  pleaded 
was  agonizing ;  her  eyes  grew  moist,  her  hands  were 
convulsively  clasped,  and  in  the  energy  of  her  appeal 
she  sunk  unconsciously  to  her  knees,  and  clinging  to 
his  dressing-gown  with  both  hands  wildly  urged  her 
suit. 

The  judge  raised  her,  and  even  in  her  distress  she 
felt  that  his  hands  trembled  in  performing  this  office; 
"Be  comforted,  my  poor  young  lady,  be  more  com- 
posed ;  this  is  very  distressing  to  me,  I  assure  you," 
he  said,  while  tears  actually  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  tears.  I  knew  they  were 
wrong  who  said  you  had  no  feeling.  How  do  you 
think  that  lawyer  advised  me  to  act  ?  8ee,  I  was  to 
have  brought  this  money  to  offer  you,  and  these,  and 
these !"  She  drew  from  the  folds  of  her  dress  a  large 
double  purse  crowded  full  of  bank  notes,  and  with  it 
a  heavy  diamond  bracelet,  with  other  female  orna- 
ments of  great  value.  "I  have  given  the  lawyer 
almost  as  much  to  plead  his  cause ;  gold  can  purchase 
his  eloquence,  but  I  dare  not  ofler  it  to  you.  My 
heart  rose  against  his  advice  the  moment  I  entered 
this  room !" 

"  It  was  well,"  replied  the  judge,  crimsoning  to  the 
temples  with  indignation  that  any  man  could  have 
advised  a  bribe  to  him,  "  It  was  well  that  you  judged 
more  honorably  of  me  than  your  adviser.  If  any 
thing  could  win  me  to  forgetfulncss  of  a  stern  duty 
it  would  be  your  evident  distress— not  your  gold." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it — and  the  blessings  of  a 
broken  heart  will  follow  you  to  the  grave  for  every 
merciful  word  uttered  in  to-morrow's  charge.  Oh, 
the  clock  is  striking.  Is  it  twelve  ?  I  will  go  home 
now.  They  think  I  am  at  a  party,  and  so  I  was  two 
hours  ogo— see  how  brilliant  they  made  me!"  and 
with  a  mingled  laugh  and  shudder  the  strange  girl 
threw  open  her  cloak,  and  revealed  a  dress  of  rose- 
colored  satin  and  rich  blond,  in  the  folds  of  which  a 
few  white  roses  were  crushed.  "  Would  you  believe 
it,"  she  said  with  touching  earnestness,  and  folding 
the  cloak  over  her  person  again,  "  would  you  think 
it  possible,  no  creature  in  my  father's  house  dreams 
of  this,  not  even  my  own  mother?  They  think  that 
late  hours  and  fashionable  follies  are  rendering  me 
so  pale.  To-night  they  will  be  all  asleep  when  I  get 
home,  and  I — oh  Heaven,  shall  I  over  sleep  again !" 

The  wretched  girl  covered  her  face  with  both 
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hmnd«,  and,  for  the  first  time  during  the  intenriew, 
burst  into  tears.  AAer  weeping  with  unrestrained 
violence  (or  a  few  moment!!,  she  uncovered  her  face 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  suddenly  taking  the  judge^s 
hand  between  both  hen*,  kissed  it,  and  left  the  room 
sobbing  bitterly.  Before  the  judge  could  overtake 
her,  or  offer  her  any  of  those  civilities  which  her 
beauty  and  evident  station  seemed  to  demand,  she 
had  opened  the  hall  door  and  hurried  out  into  the 
dark  ni^t.  lie  caught  one  glimpse  of  her  garments 
as  she  entered  the  carriage,  and  then,  but  for  the 
muflfled  roll  of  wheels  passing  through  the  storm,  all 
that  had  passed  within  the  last  half  hour  might  have 
been  a  dream. 

The  next  day,  when  the  judge  took  his  place  on  the 
bench,  the  spectators  remarked  that  his  eyes  were 
more  heavy  than  usual,  and  that  his  face  was  pale 
almost  as  that  of  the  prisoner.  He  cast  a  searching 
look,  ever  and  anon,  toward  a  group  of  female  wit- 
nesses that  sat  near,  but  among  the  quiet  and  com- 
mcMiplaco  features  exhibited  there  he  found  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  his  midnight  visiter.  The  busine&i 
of  the  trial  went  on,  and,  deep  as  his  interest  had 
always  been  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  he  now 
listened  with  keener  interest  to  the  proceedings. 
Toward  the  close,  when  the  evidence  grew  more  and 
more  decided  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge  became 
painfully  restless,  the  color  came  and  went  on  bis 
cheek,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  fine  eyes 
which  no  man  remembered  to  have  seen  there 
before. 

The  prisoner,  too,  seemed  less  collected  and  in- 
different than  he  had  hitherto  been  during  the  trial. 
Instead  of  keeping  his  dark  eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of 
mournful  earnestness  on  the  jury,  as  he  had  done  the 
day  before,  he  cast  wistful  glances  toward  the  group 
of  females.  Ilis  eyes  grew  troubled  and  brilliant, 
while,  now  and  then,  as  his  hand  was  raised  to  wipe 
the  drops  from  his  forehead,  tho!>e  who  looked  closely 
saw  that  it  trembled.  This  was  altogether  at  variance 
with  his  former  cold  and  impassioned  demeanor,  and 
people  whispered  to  each  other,  that  now  as  his  case 
grew  more  and  more  hopele.>s,  his  courage  was  giving 
way. 

Once  or  twice  he  turned  and  cast  a  searching  look 
over  the  multitude  of  human  facus  with  which  the 
room  was  crowded.  The  last  time,  some  one  in  the 
crowd  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention.  Fire  flashed  to 
his  eve,  and  his  cheeks  were  blood-red.  He  half 
started  to  his  feet,  dropped  again  as  if  a  bullet  had 
cleA  his  heart,  and  after  one  brief  shudder,  sat  mo- 
tionless as  before,  gazing  not  upon  either  judge  or 
jury,  but  pale  and  marble  like,  on  his  own  clasped 
hands.  % 

Among  that  sea  of  human  faces  no  one  could  tell 
which  it  was  that  had  so  moved  the  prisoner,  and  a 
boy,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  with  a  seal-skin  cap 
drawn  over  his  forehead,  pressed  so  eagerly  onward 
just  atter,  that  it  served  to  draw  attention  from  the  I 


unhappy  man.  Though  the  crowd  was  so  dens^  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  advance  a  single 
step,  the  lad  forced  his  way  till  he  reached  those  who 
stood  nearest  the  prisoner,  and  gathering  his  cloak 
about  him,  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  heart- 
stricken  man,  pale  and  motionless  also. 

At  length  the  judge  stood  up  to  deliver  bis  charge ; 
he  was  paler  than  usual  in  such  cases,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  stern  sorrow  lay  upon  his  features,  and 
gave  depth  and  solemn  pathos  to  his  voice.  Still, 
though  he  seemed  more  agitated  than  any  one  had 
ever  seen  him  before,  his  intellect  was  calm  and 
clear.  The  evidence  was  against  the  prisoner,  there 
was  no  clue,  not  a  single  thread  upon  which  an  honest 
mind  might  fix  a  doubt. 

The  prisoner  never  lifted  his  face,  but  the  boy  be- 
hind him  stood  immovable,  with  hi.s  large  eyes  rivet- 
ed on  the  judge,  and  hardly  seeming  to  breathe.  As 
the  summing  up  grew  more  and  more  against  the 
prisoner,  the  boy  began  to  waver.  He  reached  forth 
one  hand,  and  grasping  the  arm  of  a  stranger  that 
stood  next,  thus  prevented  himself  from  falling  to  the 
floor. 

In  the  midst  of  an  opinion,  bearingdecidedly  against 
the  prisoner,  the  judge  caught  the  glance  flxed  on  him 
by  this  singular  boy.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek 
— he  stammered — put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
went  on ;  but  his  voice  was  more  subdued,  and  more 
than  once  tears  were  seen  to  flood  his  eyes. 

Night  came  on— the  jury  had  been  out  three  hours, 
and  all  that  time  the  crowd  remained  inunovable,  and 
in  the  front,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  stooping  head 
of  the  prisoner,  was  that  pale  and  trembling  boy. 
They  came  in  at  last,  those  twelve  pallid  men,  with 
the  unspoken  destiny  of  a  human  being  imprinted  on 
their  mournful  faces.  The  boy  looked  upon  them  as 
they  ranged  themselves  in  the  jury  box ;  from  one  to 
the  other  his  shrinking  eyes  were  turned,  and  then, 
with  one  wild  struggle,  he  forced  a  passage  into  the 
crowd. 

GiriLTY  I — That  fearful  word  has  seated  the  death 
sentence  of  two  human  beings.  Three  weeks  after 
the  trial  the  ])risoner  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  A 
paper  of  powdered  opium,  which  was  found  in  his 
bosom,  was  all  the  explanation  of  bis  death  that  ever 
reached  the  public.  A  week  after,  the  judge  received 
a  funeral  card,  which  surprised  him  not  a  little,  for 
the  bereaved  family,  though  wealthy  and  in  high 
standing,  were  total  strangers  to  him.  But  a  pri\'aie 
note  which  followed  the  card,  informed  him  that  after 
she  was  taken  with  the  brain  fever,  that  terminated 
her  life,  the  young  creature  who  liad  so  suddenly  left 
her  home  desolate,  had  earnestly  requested  that  he 
might  be  present  at  her  funeral. 

He  went,  and  there,  whiter  than  the  satin  which 
lined  her  cotRn,  lay  his  midnight  visiter — ^Ihe  seeming 
boy,  whose  mournful  face  had  troubled  him  in  the 
court  room,  and  whose  cold,  palo  beaui^  ba«»^«^ 
him  many  an  hour  in  his  after  life. 
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In  a  sequestered  valley,  embosomed  among  the 
moantains  of  New  England,  there  lately  resided  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Ardell,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
respectable  farmers,  over  which  none  other  has  a 
right  to  claim  precedence  in  this  working-day  world. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  legitimate  claim  to  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  creatures,  they 
"were  accustomed  to  boast  of  having  seen  better  days, 
since  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Ardell  had  been  a 
man  of  some  note  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  received  honorable  wounds, 
and  been  despoiled  of  a  great  portion  of  his  property, 
by  an  arrogant  invader,  who  paid  little  attention  to 
the  mi^des  and  practices  of  honorab'e  warfare.  At 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  finding  himself  greatly  re- 
duced io  circumstances,  he  retired,  with  his  wife 
and  an  only  son,  to  the  valley  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  settled  himself  down  on  a  tract  of  wild 
land,  which  he  had  long  owned,  but  hitherto  con- 
sidered of  little  value. 

He  found  it  as  nature  made  it,  rich  and  beautiful, 
bat  requiring  years  of  toil  and  privations  to  bring  it 
into  a  state  to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  There  was 
not  a  house  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles;  no  man 
could  hear  his  neighbor's  dog  bark ;  no  bell  had  ever 
tollc»d  to  church;  no  woodman's  axe  or  fowler's  gun 
was  heard  to  echo  among  the  surrounding  mountains; 
and  that  most  musical  and  inspiring  of  all  sounds, 
the  cheerful  voice  of  man,  seldom,  if  ever,  broke  in 
upon  the  silence  of  the  lonely  valley.  But  industry 
and  perseverance  conquer  all  obstacles,  save  those 
of  fate.  Every  succeeding  year  diminished  the  space 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wave 
of  population,  like  that  of  the  ocean  at  its  flood, 
gradually  advanced  over  the  land,  and  by  degrees 
reached  even  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  carrying 
with  it  the  pioneers  of  that  restless,  pale-faced  race 
whose  destiny  it  seems  never  to  stop  while  there 
remains  any  thing  to  be  accomplished.  By  the  time 
the  son  became  a  young  man,  and  the  father  an  old 
one,  the  bell  had  begun  to  toll  on  Sabbath  days,  and 
at  funerals;  the  mill-wheel  turned ;  the  deep-mouthed 
fox-hound  was  often  heard  waking  the  distant  echoes, 
and  groups  of  children  might  be  seen  plying  their 
listless  way  to  school  of  a  morning.  A  new  creation 
had  succeeded  that  of  nature— or  rather  the  eflbrts  of 
man  had  been  rewarded  by  partaking  in  her  bounty. 

A  few — a  very  few^— more  years,  and  the  aged 
couple  were  called  from  ^e  scene  of  their  sufferings 
and  enjoyments.  It  would  sometimes  almost  seem 
that  the  old  legends  igrhich  feign  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain persons  are  spun  of  one  thread,  which,  when 
cm,  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  both,  were  true. 
The  old  man  led  the  way  to  the  other  world,  and  his 


good  helpmate  lingered  only  a  little  while  a(\er  him, 
wandering  about  the  house  as  if  looking  for  some* 
thing  she  had  lost ;  or  sitting  by  the  fireside  contem- 
plating the  old  chair  in  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit.  She  neither  fretted,  complained,  nor 
repined,  nor  could  it  be  perceived  that  she  labored 
under  any  peculiar  depression.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  she  in  9,  few  months  followed  her  husband, 
and  that  the  physician  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know  of 
what  disease  she  died.  They  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  life  in  one  bottom  for  many  a  year,  and  it 
seemed  natural  they  should  reach  the  same  port  to- 
gether. 

The  son  found  his  home  very  solitary  aHer  the 
death  of  his  parents,  for  though  there  were  many 
families  settled  around,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
near  for  an  evening  walk,  and  that  laf^t  resource  of 
listless  counti;y  solitude,  a  tavern,  was  happily  want- 
ing in  this  sequestered  region.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  a  log  cabin  at  the  road-side,  tenanted  by  a 
gentleman  of  color,  against  whose  duor  was  stuck  a 
piece  of  shingle,  on  which  was  duubed,  with  primi- 
tive skill,  a  red  bottle,  spouting  its  contents  into  a 
glass  of  the  same  color,  with  such  exquisite  precision 
that  not  a  single  drop  was  lost  in  the  transition.  No 
Paixhan  gun,  so  alarming  to  our  great  politicians, 
could  equal  it  in  describing  a  parabola,  or  in  dis- 
charging those  tremendous  shot,  which,  like  the  great 
marble  balls  at  the  Dardanelles,  will  certainly  do 
great  execution  provided  they  only  hit  the  mark. 
Young  Ardell  was  therefore  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  those  leisure  hours,  between  working  and 
sleeping,  which  constitute  the  most  critical  periods 
of  existence,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  human  happiness.  Men  require  amuse- 
ment of  mind,  as  well  as  relaxation  of  body ;  and 
those  who  cannot  find  innocent  ones  will,  in  all 
probability,  either  resort  to  those  that  are  not  so,  or 
become  gloomy  fanatics,  seeking  in  tlie  contempla- 
tion of  frightful  horrors  that  excitement  they  cannot 
elsewhere  obtain. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  young  man  had  a  better 
string  to  his  bow.  He  could  seek  a  companion  for 
his  solitude,  and  set  about  it  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
decency  would  permit.  He  went  to  the  little  white 
church,  distant  only  a  pleasant  morning  ride,  to  look 
for  a  wife,  which  is  a  much  better  mart  than  a  ball- 
room or  a  watering-place.  Here  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  more  than  one  blooming  rural  damsel,  who, 
like  himself,  was  heavily  oppressed  by  solitude,  and 
very  much  in  want  of  excitement.  Our  tale  is  not  one 
of  love,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader 
that  young  Mr.  Ardell,  being  a  well-looking  lad,  with 
a  fine  farm,  and  a  double  frame  house,  so  white  that 
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it  almost  blinded  one  to  look  at  it  in  a  clear  sunshiny 
day,  soon  threw  the  handkerchief,  which  was  caught 
by  a  clever,  well-conditioned,  rosy-checked  maiden, 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  seekers.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  brought  her  home  in  a  ne\v  wagon,  and  installed 
her  in  the  tabernacle  of  his  heart  and  his  household. 

The  marriage,  though  somewhat  hasty,  did  not 
verify  the  old  proverb  about  repenting  at  leisure. 
It  turned  out  well,  and  why  should  it  not,  seeing  that 
every  body  allows  matrimony  is  a  lottery,  and  if  so, 
where  is  the  use  of  exercising  a  blind  sagacity  in 
selecting  a  fortunate  ticket?  People  of  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  experience  are  of  opinion  that  marriages 
are  made  in  Heaven,  and  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  rewards  and  puuibhments  are  dealt  out  through 
4hat  medium.  It  is  iheiefure  a  mutter  of  destiny,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  troubling  ourselves  in  the  attempt 
to  change  it.  Our  young  adventurer  drew  a  prize. 
His  wife  was  a  judicious,  careful,  industrious,  good 
tempered  woman,  as  free  from  pride,  selfishness, 
willfulnes  and  vanity,  as  from  that  tumultuous,  noisy 
vivacity  which  always  makes  a  sensible  man  melan- 
choly. The  truth  is,  that  she  was  rather  inclined  to 
seriousness,  owing,  prubably,  to  the  loneliness  in 
which  her  childhood  had  been  passed,  aided  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  succession  of  domestic  calamities, 
which,  though  they  occurred  in  her  childhood,  had 
left  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind,  and  dispcved  it 
at  times  to  serious,  if  not  gloomy,  contemplations. 

In  the  course  of  years  they  hud  several  children, 
all  of  whom  died  young  except  the  eldest,  a  daughter 
called  Judith,  whose  earliest  recollections  were  of 
the  tunerals  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
sorrows  of  her  {mrents.  Year  after  year  she  missed 
some  one  of  her  little  playmates,  whom  she  saw 
borne  to  the  grave,  and  found  herself  left  in  lonely 
solitude  to  lament  the  loss.  They  lived  only  long 
enough  to  entwine  themselves  with  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  and  then  disappeared  as  if  they  hud  never  been, 
leaving  behind  them  only  the  sad  remembrance  of 
their  smiles,  their  lispings,  their  suflcriug^  aud  their 
death,  as  memorials  of  having  once  existed. 

The  continued  succession  of  severe  calamities, 
either  hardens  or  subdues  the  heart,  by  rendering  it 
incapable  of  hope  and  fear,  or  of  enjoying  present 
blessings,  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  only 
given  to  be  speedily  taken  away.  It  was  thus  with 
the  bereaved  mother,  who  finding  herself,  one  by  one, 
bereft  of  her  ofispring,  only  wept  more  bitterly  over 
every  new-born  child,  and  finally  ceased  to  enjoy 
those  transports  of  the  maternal  bosom,  which  sud 
experience  had  taught  her  were  so  soon  to  end  in 
misery  and  despair.  The  husband  consoled  her  the 
best  he  could,  and  Judith,  when  she  grew  old  enough, 
mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her  mother.  But  the 
stafl'of  hope  was  broken.  The  treasure  she  had  lost 
rendered  her  insensible  to  that  which  she  reUiined, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  she  would  have  said,  as  she 
had  often  said  to  herself  before,  in  ret'erence  to  her 
other  children — ''  Why  should  I  fix  my  heart  on  these, 
since  they  are  only  given  to  be  taken  away."  Had 
she  sought  refuge  from  her  blighted  hopes  on  earth, 
in  the  brightar  hope  of  future  happinew,  the  might 


have  found  resignation  instead  of  despair.  But  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  lived  at  a  distance,  and  only 
occasionally  paid  a  visit  of  formal  condolence,  so 
evidently  destitute  of  all  genuine  sympathy,  as  to  out- 
rage the  keen  sensitiveness  of  genuine  grief,  while 
his  topics  of  consolation  were  so  commonplace,  so 
ill  chosen,  or  so  feebly  enforced,  as  to  answer  no 
other  purpose  but  to  convince  the  poor  mourner  that 
her  hopes  were  irretrievable,  and  her  sorrows  with- 
out alleviation.  She  gradually  sunk  under  these  re- 
peated inflictions,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  last 
child,  who  accompanied  its  motlier,  and  found  refuge 
in  the  same  grave. 

Judith  was  at  this  period  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
tall,  and  rather  striking  in  her  appearance,  though 
one  could  scarcely  tell  why.  She  was  by  no  means 
beautiful,  unless  there  is  beauty  in  a  strong  deep  ex- 
pression oi  melancholy.  Her  hair  was  of  a  glossy 
black,  her  features  extremely  regular,  and  a  little  in- 
clined to  masculine,  and  the  expression  of  her  face, 
though  not  exactly  stern  or  severe,  was  so  fixed, 
solemn,  and  often  even  lofty,  as  to  excite  sensations 
which  those  who  experienced  them  could  never 
satisfactorily  explain.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  of 
the  color  of  her  hair,  but  so  intensely  brilliant  when 
excited,  so  heavy,  one  might  almost  say  li  eless,  in 
repose,  that  the  contrast  was  like  that  between  the 
black  thunder  cloud  and  the  flash  of  lightning  engen- 
dered in  its  bosom.  Though  she  sometimes  smiled, 
with  most  expressive  sweetness,  no  one  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  her  laugh  since  the  days  of  her 
infancy,  and  her  general  habit  was  that  of  silence, 
except  in  moments  of  excitement,  when  her  words, 
tones  and  gestures  seemed  to  breathe  of  inspiration. 
One  peculiarity  was  most  especially  remarked  in 
Judith.  Under  no  excitement  or  provocation,  nor  in 
the  heat  of  employment  or  labor,  was  any  color  seen 
to  mantle  her  cheek.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  it 
was  always  pale  as  a  marble  statue.  Generally 
speaking,  she  was  quiet,  inattentive,  and  indiflerent 
to  what  was  passing  around  her ;  but  there  were  times 
and  occasions,  when  she  would  aUnost  frighten  her 
father  and  his  friends,  by  the  flashes  that  burst  forth 
from  the  dark  cloud  that  overshadowed  her.  It  was 
specially  remarked,  that  whenever  she  heard  the  beU 
tolling  the  fimeral  service  of  the  dead,  a  sound  which 
in  the  lonely  silence  of  the  country  is  inexpressibly 
melancholy,  a  shudder  passed  through  her  frame,  and 
she  eagerly  sought  to  escape  observation,  by  retreat- 
ing to  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains.  She  never 
wept,  but  the  expression  of  her  face  on  these  occa- 
sions was  far  more  painful  than  tears.  Ahogetber, 
she  was  so  totally  dilferent  from  the  people  around, 
lliat  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her,  and 
rather  shunned  than  sought  her  society. 

Her  father,  though  not  a  man  of  keen  sensibility, 
was  somewhat  stunned  by  tittfse  repeated  calamities, 
and  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  death 
oi  his  wife  and  his  own,  seemed  not  to  take  his  usual 
interest  in  the  comm(»n  a  flairs  of.  life,  though  he  con* 
linued  to  pursue  his  daily  avocations,  partly  from 
habit,  partly  from  necessity.  He,  however,  became 
indiflerent  to  those  little  domestic  cares  that  oocapy 
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SO  much  of  the  attention  of  minds  at  ease,  and  sel- 
dom interfered  with  the  amusements  or  occupations 
of  his  daughter.  The  succession  of  sorrows  ex- 
perienced by  the  mother,  prevented  her  from  exert- 
ing that  watchful  vigilance,  which,  more  than  any 
other  influence,  shapes  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
child,  and  the  nei^'hboring  fchool  was  one  in  which 
only  the  most  ordinary  branches  of  education  were 
taught.  The  mind  of  Judith  expanded,  therefore,  with 
little  culture  and  less  restraint;  and  she  grew  up  a 
wild  luxuriant  plant  in  the  wilderness — the  child  of 
sorrow,  nurtured  by  the  waters  of  affliction. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ardell,  though  it  became  gra- 
dually surrounded  by  a  stra^ling  neighborhood,  was 
yet,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  almost  a  perfect  soli- 
tude. The  farm  entirely  occupied  a  circular  basin 
environed  on  every  side  by  high  mountains.  The 
only  approach  was  through  a  deep  ravine,  caused  by 
a  little  brawling  river,  or  brook,  as  it  was  called, 
which,  issuing  from  a  gorge  in  the  hills,  and  winding 
around  three-fourths  of  the  little  valley,  escaped 
through  a  chasm,  faced  on  either  side  by  perpendicular 
rocks,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  There  was 
but  one  entrance,  and  no  exit,  except  by  crossing  the 
mountains  or  returning  the  same  way ;  consequently 
no  public  road  passed  through  the  vale,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  was  it  visited  by  a  stranger.  From  the  rustic 
piazza  of  Mr.  Ardell's  house,  neilher  the  plac^e  whence 
the  brook  emerged,  nor  ihal  where  it  escaped,  could 
lie  seen,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  fore-ground 
of  rich  meadow,  the  shadowy  mountains,  and  the 
blue  sky  ab  »ve.  The  intercourse  with  the  surrounc^ 
ing  neighbors,  beyond  this  barrier,  was  of  that  de- 
sultory kind,  which  leads  to  no  intimacy,  and  Judith, 
though  she  had  a  lew  acquaintances,  possessed  no 
friencte. 

Her  mind  was  her  kingdom,  and  she  might  be  said 
to  dwell  in  a  world  of  her  own.  Nursed  by  solitude, 
and  with  little  to  remember  but  scenes  of  sorrow; 
living  in  a  daily  routine  of  never  varying  sameness, 
producing  neilher  hope  nor  disappointment,  im^ina- 
lion  became  the  master  spirit  of  her  mind,  and  fur- 
nished almost  its  only  vivifying  principle.  In  the 
mlervals  of  domestic  occupation,  she  was  accustom- 
ed to  roam  about  the  valley,  listening  to  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  little  river;  or  to  sit  down  by  its  side  in 
the  shade  of  the  mountain,  weaving  a  web  of  future 
destiny  from  materials  of  her  own  creation.  At  sum- 
mer evenings  she  sometimes  sat  on  the  piazza,  con- 
templating the  stars,  and  wondering  if,  as  she  had 
ftomewheie  read,  these  thousand  winking  sentinels  of 
heaven  were  associated  with  the  destinies  of  man, 
and  the  arbiters  of  bis  fortunes.  Her  reading  had 
been  almost  exclusively  conlincd  to  those  cheap  little 
books  hawked  about  the  country  by  wandering  ped- 
lars, such  as  interpretations  of  dreams,  presentiments, 
omens,  gho»t  stories,  and  all  the  light  artillery  of  su- 
perstition. These,  aided  by  solitude,  and  firflnforcrd 
by  the  memory  of  past  sorrows,  gave  a  melancholy 
tinge  to  her  mind,  which  became  strongly  visionary 
and  superstitious. 

She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth  year,  when 
one  summer  afternoon,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
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little  river,  in  her  accustomed  seat  at  the  foot  (^  an 
old  tree,  whose  branches  overshadowed  the  stream, 
she  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  who 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  with  something  like  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  bearing  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  He  came  up  with  a  fresh  open  countenance, 
and  in  words  and  tones  altogether  diflcrent  from  the 
rough  salutations  of  her  rustic  neighbors,  begged 
pardon  for  his  intrusion,  adding  that  he  believed  he 
had  lost  his  way,  was  very  tired  and  very  hungry, 
and  wished  to  know  where  he  might  find  rest  and  re- 
freshment. There  is  no  part  of  our  hospitable  plen- 
tiful country,  where  such  an  appeal  would  not  be 
answered  with  a  welcome,  except  perhaps  on  some 
high  roads  or  thoroughfares,  where  they  are  so  often 
made  and  abused,  that  the  most  open  heart  becomes 
at  length  locked  up  in  suspicion.  It  is  the  nature  of 
men  to  be  hospitable,  and  nothing  but  that  insatiate 
love  of  gain  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 
civilization  and  refinement,  prevents  the  universal 
exercise  of  this  noble  virtue.  Judith  had  seen  too 
little  of  the  world  to  be  timid,  and  did  not  know 
enough  of  man  tP  be  suspicious.  She  led  the  stranger 
to  her  father's  house,  where  he  rested  from  his  fa- 
tigue, and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  plain  food,  season- 
ed by  an  honest  welcome. 

Although  curiosity  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of 
those  who  live  a  life  destitute  of  excitement  and 
variety,  yet  it  is  doing  Mr.  Ardell  but  justice  to  say, 
that  he  waited  with  most  exemplary  patience  for  the 
stranger  to  finish  his  meal  before  he  commenced  his 
catechism.  He  then  made  his  approaches  obliquely 
and  cautiously,  but  was  met  at  the  very  first  advance 
by  a  full  disclosure  on  the  part  of  the  stranger.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  am  by  profession  an  artist — my  name  is 
Thornley — Horace  Thornley — I  dare  say  you  may 
have  heard  of  me." 

"  I  can  't  say  I  have,"  replied  the  good  man,  after 
some  consideration.  "I  know  one  Job  Thornbeck, 
but  I  do  n't  remember  ever  to  have  heard  your  name 
before." 

"  Hem — well  that  is  not  surprising.  Fame  must 
blow  a  good  blast  of  her  trumpet,  to  be  heard  in  the 
recesses  of  these  mountains.  Well,  sir,  I  reside  in 
Boston,  and  being  somewhat  tired  of  painting  ugly 
faces,  as  well  as  a  little  the  worse  for  long  confine- 
ment and  indiflercnt  air,  I  buckled  on  my  knapsack, 
containing  a  change  of  linen  and  my  implements  of 
war,  and  i^allied  forth  to  study  nature  and  taste  the 
fresh  air  of  the  mountains.  I  have  l>een  wandering 
some  days  in  this  neighborhood,  and  this  morning,, 
following  the  course  of  yonder  stream,  tbund  my  way 
into  your  little  paradise  here,  where  I  think  I  could 
be  content  to  pass  my  life  in  catching  trout,  and 
studying  lights  and  shades,  while  inhalhig  health  and 
buoyant  spirits  from  every  breath  of  air  that  bows. 
The  first  living  thing  I  saw  wa<»  this  young  lady,  whom 
I  mistook  for  one  of  the  wood-nymphs,  and  expected 
every  moment  she  would  flee  into  the  mountains ;  but, 
finding  she  did  not  observe  me,  and  sat  perfectly 
quiet,  I  took  out  my  pencil  and  sketched  her  and  the 
scene,  as  you  see  here." 

Saying  this,  he  took  from  a  small  port-folio  a  sketch 
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of  Judith  and  the  surrounding  landscape,  so  skilfully 
and  faithfully  drawn,  that  father  and  daughter  recog- 
nised it  at  once,  and  expressed  equal  surpriiie  and 
pleasure.  There  is  nothing  which  more  insidiously 
appeals  to  our  self-love  than  a  picture,  in  which  we 
8C«  ourselves,  our  house,  or  our  land,  delineated  to 
advantage,  and  Judith,  who  had  never  seen  any  spe- 
cimen of  this  charming  art,  beyond  the  rude  carica- 
tures in  those  mii»chievous  books  we  have  mentioned, 
at  once  discovered  that  she  possestsed  perceptions, 
now  for  the  first  time  appealed  to  succesiffully.  She 
gazed  at  the  little  sketch  with  animated  pleasure,  not 
only  from  seeing  herself  there,  but  from  an  innate 
laate  for  the  imitative  arts,  which  is  one  of  the  uni- 
versal characteristics  of  mankind,  in  every  stage  of 
society. 

This  little  picture  did  more  to  produce  a  community 
of  good  feeling,  tlian  a  much  longer  acquaintance 
would  have  accomplished;  aud  when  he  offered  it  to 
Judith  as  a  keepsake,  she  experienced  a  feeling  which 
bad  never  been  awakened  before,  except  in  her  im- 
agination and  her  dreams.  The  gentle  sisterhood  of 
the  fine  arts,  find  friends  and  a  welcome  every  where, 
among  savage  or  social  beings,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  those  whose  souls  are  either  absorbed  in 
the  greedy  pursuit  of  gain,  or  seared  with  the  hot  iron 
of  guilt  and  remorse.  In  the  rough  iron  age  of  chival- 
ry the  minstrel  roved  Irom  court  to  camp  at  will, 
safe  from  all  the  perils  of  war,  the  barbarous  violence 
(^  conliicting  despots,  and  the  licentious  ferocity  of 
bandits  and  outlaws.  The  musician  is  always  sure 
of  a  welcome  in  the  country,  and  the  doors  will  dy 
open  at  the  sound  of  his  tlute,  his  fiddle,  or  his  hurdy 
gurdy ;  and  the  painter  carries  iu  his  pencil  a  key  to 
every  unsophisticated  heart.  ^Vho  shall  suy  that  the 
miracles  of  Oiphcus  and  Orion  are  fable!>,  when  they 
see  the  serpent  disarmed  of  his  poison,  the  timid 
mouse  divested  of  his  fears,  and  the  savage  Indian  of 
his  ferocity,  by  the  magic  of  sound? 

Thornley  having  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
scenery  around,  and  his  intention  of  taking  sketches 
from  it,  was  frankly  invited  to  make  the  house  his 
head-quarters,  by  Mr.  Ardell's  lips  and  Judith*s  bright 
black  eyes.  It  was  then  that  the  solitary  girl  com- 
menced a  new  existence,  aud  what  had  only  been  a 
dream  before,  now  became  reality.  Al'ter  a  few  days 
had  dispelled  the  clouds  which  obscure  the  brightness 
of  a  fiisl  acquaintance  Ijetween  kmduied  spirits,  bhe 
would,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  accompany 
Thornley  in  his  excursions  around,  in  search  of  the 
picture^iue,  and  when  he  wanted  a  figure  to  animate 
his  landscape,  he  would  place  her  in  the  proper  atti- 
tude and  situation,  and  sketch  her  to  the  life.  To  his 
equal  surprise  aud  delight,  he  soon  discovered  tliat 
the  mind  of  this  untutored  girl  was  a  rich  and  fertile 
■oil  that  only  required  cultivation  to  bring  forth  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  fruits,  and  felt  a  pleasure  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  in  opening  the  mine, 
without  any  wish  or  expectation  of  sharing  the  trea- 
sure. He  was  himself  u  man  of  genius,  and  held  that 
divining  rod,  by  which  hidden  springs  are  detected, 
though  they  How  ever  so  deep  beneath  the  surface. 
When  lighted  up  by  a  kindred  spark  from  his  mind 


her  face  became  expressive,  intellectual — ^more  than 
beautiful ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  conception  of  the  tender,  the  beautiful,  or  the 
sublime,  she  forgot  her  timidity,  and  there  flowed  from 
her  lips  idea<)  tltat  poets  might  covet,  clothed  in  words 
that  orators  might  envy.  Thornley  was,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  sister-arts,  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
painter.  He  carried  his  flute  with  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  now  in  the  quiet,  calm  summer  evenings, 
wakened  the  echoes  of  the  little  valley,  with  many 
of  those  delightful  old  airs,  whose  melody  touches  the 
inmost  heart,  and  which  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of 
fashionable  insensibility,  will  live  forever,  tjoiigh 
their  authors  are  forgotten. 

Thus  passed  away  a  good  portion  of  the  merry 
month  of  June — the  May  of  happier  climes — and  in 
less  time  than  this  strong  feelings  take  deep  root  in  a 
fertile  soil.  They  had  never  talked  of  love,  but 
there  are  other  organs  gifted  with  speech  beside  the 
tongue.  Judith  had  never  seen,  though  she  had 
oAen  dreamed  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  Thornley,  who 
was,  like  all  persons  of  genius,  somewhat  of  an  en- 
thusiast, who  had  lived  in  the  great  world,  in  which 
his  profession  gave  him  a  near  and  intimate  view  of 
the  freaks  and  vanities  of  fashionable  women,  and 
who  could  easily  transfer  his  love  of  natural  scenery 
to  the  beauties  of  a  natural  character,  found  himself 
all  at  once  in  a  predicament  where  it  behooves  a 
man  of  honor  and  integrity  to  make  up  his  mind 
irrevocably.  He  accordingly  asked  himself,  *' Shall 
I  woo  this  wild  doe  of  the  mountains,  and  will  she 
respond  to  my  wooing?  Can  I  be  content  to  sit  down 
here  quietly,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  without  the 
excitement  of  fame,  and  amuse  myself  witii  painting 
landscapes,  catching  trout,  playing  the  flute,  raining 
pumpkins,  and  gamboling  with  children?"  When 
he  had  satisfactorily  answered  these  questions,  he 
asked  hi^l^elf  if  Judith  would  accept  the  sacrifice 
he  wus  willing  to  ofier.  '^  I  will  put  her  to  the  test," 
thought  he,  **  without  asking  the  question,  and  thus 
save  myself  the  mortification  of  a  refusal." 

Taking  his  pencil  he  sketched  a  parting  scene  be- 
tween Judith,  himself  and  Mr.  Ardell,  and  that  very 
evening  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  them 
next  dttV.  As  he  did  so,  he  watched  the  countenance 
of  Judith,  where  he  detected  nothing  but  a  slight 
quivering  of  her  lip.  She  neither  turned  pale,  nor  red, 
for,  as  befi»re  observed,  her  color  never  changed. 
Thornley  inwardly  denounced  her  as  an  insensible 
block,  and  resolved  to  be  ofi*  bright  and  early  ou  the 
morrow.  Before  taking  leave,  however,  he  addressed 
the  father  aud  daughter  as  follows : 

"I  have  already  taken  your  likenesses,  as  some 
trifling  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  hospiUility, 
and  now  wish  to  leave  with  you  some  little  memorial 
of  our  parting  hour,  to  remind  you  of  one  you  may 
never  see  again,  but  who  will  never  forget  the 
cheerful! ^ppy  hours  he  spent  in  this  little  valley, 
and  least  of  al\,  its  kind-hearted  tenants."  He  then 
presented  Judith  with  the  sketch,  in  which  he  had 
exerted  all  his  fancy,  and  all  his  art,  to  give  force  and 
expression  to  the  parting  about  to  take  place.  lie 
hod  represented  himself  as  shaking  hands  for  the  last 
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time  with  Mr.  Ardell,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ca»t  a 
look  at  his  daughter,  so  full  of  love,  regret,  and 
anguish,  that  Judith,  aAer  contemplating  it  a  few 
moments,  dropped  the  pictore  from  her  hand,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"What  under  the  sun  has  got  into  Judith?"  ex- 
claimed the  simple  Mr.  Ardell ;  "  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  her  weep  since  she  left  ofi*  mourning  for 
her  poor  mother.'' 

He  waa^-ight.  Judith  had  wept  so  often,  and  to 
biuerly,  in  her  early  life,  that  the  fountain  was  almost 
dry,  and  nothing  less  than  a  new  and  powerful  emo- 
tion could  replenish  it  again.  Thornley  was  now 
satisfied,  and  astonished  the  worthy  old  man  by  ad* 
dressing  him  as  follows: 

"  My  dear  sir,  will  you  give  me  your  daughter  for 
a  wife  ?  I  love  her  with  all  ray  soul,  and,  frOIn  what 
has  just  happened,  have  reason  to  hope  I  am  not  in- 
different to  her.  I  have  saved  a  few  thousand  dollars 
by  my  profession,  which  will  prevent  my  becoming 
a  burthen  to  you.  I  am  fond  of  the  country,  for  I  was 
brought  up  there;  I  believe  Judith  will  ensure  my 
happiness,  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  to 
hers.  Of  my  connections,  fortune,  and  diaracter,  I 
carry  testimonials  about  me,  and  I  now  ask  you 
whether,  if  they  prove  satisfactory,  you  will  bestow 
your  daughter  on  me  for  a  wife?*' 

"Why,  bless  my  heart,  my  son,"  exclaimed  the 
good  man,  "  if  she  likes  you,  take  her  and  welcome. 
Judith  is  a  little  odd  somethnes,  but  I  warrant  she 
will  make  a  good  wife,  for  she  hat  been  a  good 
daughter  to  me.  You  say  you  will  come  and  live 
with  us.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  the  only  one  of  all  my  children  Providence 
in  its  mercy  has  left  to  my  age.  I  hope  I  shall  yet 
live  to  see  my  grandchildren  supply  the  place  of 
those  I  have  lost,  and  seat  them  on  my  knee,  as  I 
used  to  do  my  own  little  lost  ones.  You  need  not 
show  me  your  papers,  for  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
for  any  <H)e  to  come  here  to  play  the  TogaCt  and  cheat 
an  old  man  out  of  his  only  remaining  blessing.  I 
have  read  of  such  things  in  the  newspaper,  though  I 
can  hardly  believe  them.  But,  as  I  was  saying — 
Hey !  what  the  plague  has  become  of  the  man  ?  I 
believe  I  am  talking  to  nobody." 

The  worthy  man  was  right,  for  Thornley  having 
heard  all  he  thought  to  the  purpose,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  turning  his  eyes  upward  toward  the 
ceiling,  as  he  always  did  when  speechifying,  to  de- 
part without  ceremony.  He  sought  Judith,  and  foimd 
her  sitting  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her, 
and  her  face  seemed  paler  than  ever  in  the  moonlight. 
She  seemed  unaware  of  his  approach,  and  when  he 
sat  down  by  her  side,  started  yfith  a  scream  of  sur- 
prise, apprehension  and  agony.  His  tale  was  soon 
told ;  and  the  first  embrace,  the  first  kiss,  sealed  the 
compact  which  united  their  destinies. 

"  I  love  you,  my  dear  Thornley,"  said  Jirai|^,  with 
frank  simplicity — "  I  never  loved  an)'  other  man  but 
my  father,  for  I  have  seen  none  to  love.    I  will  do 


all  I  can  to  make  you  happy,  but  I  have  a  pre* 
sentiment  I  shall  live  to  plant  daggers  in  your 
heart." 

Thornley  scouted  the  presentiment.  "  I  trust,  my 
dearest  Judith,"  said  he,  "  that  we  shall  live  to  enjoy 
many  years  of  quiet  bliss  in  this  sequestered  abode, 
where  there  are  no  allurements  for  vice  to  intrude ; 
and  the  absence  of  temptation  is  the  best  security 
against  transgression." 

He  lived,  however,  to  learn  from  sad  experience 
that  misery  has  many  fathers,  and  that  though,  most 
generally,  it  it  the  oflspring  of  guilt,  it  sometioMi 
traces  its  pedigree  from  the  purest  fountains  of  piety 
and  virtue.  Either  of  these  carried  to  the  utrocat 
excess  of  excitonent,  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of 
suffering  both  to  ourselves  and  others;  and,  as  the 
opposite  lines  meet  in  the  self  same  circle,  so  do  the 
extremes  of  virtue  and  vice,  when  one  is  unrestrained 
by  reason,  the  other  by  conscience,  too  often  prore 
fatal  to  human  happiness.  -Even  fanaticism  and 
superstition,  among  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  maa, 
are  emanations  from  the  highest  of  all  sources.  Tlie 
fountain  is  undefiled,  and  is  only  polluted  in  the 
stream,  as  it  flows  through  the  secret  undeansed 
sewers  of  the  human  heart 

Judith,  though  she  had  centered  every  aflection  of 
her  heart,  but  filial  love,  in  her  husband,  married  with 
a  dreary  presentiment  of  undefinable  misery.    Her 
mind  hod  been  so  oAen  smitten  to  the  earth,  that,  Uka 
the  shrub  too  frequently  bent,  it  seemed  to  have  bo- 
come  incapable  of  rising  again.  Its  decided  tendency 
was  toward  melancholy  anticipations,  and  if  she 
ever  rejoieed  it  was  with  a  fearful  joy.    Instead  of 
turning  her  face  to  the  stms4iine,  like  the  sun-flower, 
she  resembled  the  morning-glory,  which  ever  shuts 
its  blooms  to  the  inspiring  warmth  of  the  summer  ray. 
The  night  preceding  her  wedding,  her  visions,  no 
doubt  influenced  by  her  waking  thoughts,  presented 
a  terrible  picture.    She  dreamed  she  heard  the  dismal 
bell  tolling  for  a  funeral,  and  saw  a  long  processioii 
of  little  cofifais,  followed  by  one  of  largei^ize,  mov- 
ing^lowly  toward  the  little  church  where  her  mother, 
sisters  and  brothers  were  buried  side  by  side.    She 
heard  the  heavy  clods  of  earth  fall  hollowly  on  the 
houses  of  death  beneath,  thus  placing  an  everlasting 
barrier  between  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  when  all 
was  over,  a  voice  seemed  to  issue  from  the  skies 
above,  exclaiming  "  Thus  shall  it  be  with  thee  and 
thine !"    She  awoke  in  trembling  hoivor,  the  words 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  though  all  else  had 
vanished,  the  impression  was  so  deep  and  vivid  that 
she  could  never  afterward  decide  whether  she  blEd 
really  heard  the  fearful  denunciation,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  dream.    It  clouded  the  latent  sunshine  of 
her  mind,  strengthened  her  gloomy  presentiment, 
and  marred  all  her  anticipations  of  the  future.    She 
pronounced  the  marriage  vow  with  the  wamiag  of 
'  the  preceding  night  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  the 
long  procession  of  coffins  moving  before  her  eyes. 

[Condusion  in  our 
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BnuseU,  Dtetmbtr  1, 1845. 

Mt  DBAS  GRAHAMy— Speaking  of  French  manners  of  the 
present  day,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  an  Album,  in  the 
potsenioa  of  Mons.  Doaise  d'Armanon,  a  young  tourist, 
wldoh  contains  autographs  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Diplomacy,  science, 
literature,  and  jockey-clubs,  have  volunteered  their  heroes 
to  swell  its  pages.  Viennet,  Ballanche,  George  Sand  and 
Victor  Hugo,  have  contributed  their  share  of  readable  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  following  inscriptions  on  three  consecutive 
leaves  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  iatellectnal  anarchy 
of  the  French  metropolis.  On  the  first  of  these  leaves  we 
belu>ld  a  commonplace  Communist  phrase,  of  Eugene  Sue : 

**  To  soften  the  misery  of  the  poor  laboring  classes  is, 
without  doubt,  praiseworthy  .  .  .  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  prevent  it.  Signed)  EvoBirB  Svs." 

The  second  is  rather  more  nalvtj  and  reads  thus : 

***  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  My  device  is :  '  Love 
•nd  Polka.*       (Signed)      Elizabbth,  Qczxiv  Poxarb, 

(0/l*e  Ball  MalnUe.)" 

The  third  is  serious: 

**  The  head  in  which  the  Iliad  was  bom  is  now  but  a 
grain  of  dust.  (Signed)  CHATBAVBBiAifD." 

These  transitions  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and 
frie$  vtrta,  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  that  vrcm- 
derftil  people. 

Among  the  latest  publications  of  biographies,  I  will  this 
time  speak  of  that  of  the  German  tragedian  Seydelmann, 
the  John  Kemble,  if  not  the  Garrick,  of  that  country.  You 
know  that  Shakspeare  and  the  whole  legitimate  British 
drama,  is  as  familiar  on  the  German  boards  as  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  German  writers  have  wrinen  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard,  whom  they 
emphatically  called  *<  the  gnat  evangelist  qf  the  worldj" 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  notions  of  a  Gennan 
actor  of  distinction  may  not  be  read  without  some  interest. 
I  will  not  trouble  yon  or  your  readers  with  the  man's 
parentage,  birth,  or  death.  I  only  transcribe  some  of  his 
rather  respectable  ideas.  They  are  quaint  and  curious,  but 
striking. 

**A  man  who  plays  comedy,"  observed  Seydelmann  to 
his  son,  "  and  does  not  understand  the  art  of  interesting 
people  by  his  own  agreeable  personality,  is  always  dis- 
agreeable to  the  public.  Look  on  the  whole  host  of  actors, 
who  is  there  among  them  that  can  affect  you  agreeably 
and  lastingly  if  you  do  not  deem  him  worthy  of  your 
respect  off  the  stage  ?  Why  are  there  so  few  great  actors  ? 
Because  there  are  few  whole  soul  men.  Is  it  not  the 
imiate  wealth  or  poverty  which  we  men  of  the  boards 
exhibit  in  every  look— in  every  gesture— in  our  very 
aoeent  ?  Every  thing  in  us  becomes  a  mirror  of  the  soul — 
kme  ilia  Uukryma*  The  best  way  to  appeartnoble  is  to 
be  so  in  reality." 

'<  A  poor  piano  will  sooner  reproduce  a  melody  than  a 
foolish  actor  a  refined,  sensible  word." 

<<  The  empire  of  art  is  a  battle  field  in  which  blind  rage 
or  despair  but  too  often  run  after  the  wreath  of  victory. 
But  the  hot,  feverish  blood  of  the  man  in  danger  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  artist.  The  latter  requires  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm,  purified  by  moral  feelings,  and  enlightened 


'<  Actors  ought  never  to  be  fools  on  the  stage.  That 
which  they  perform,  the  act  itself,  must  produce  laughter. 
The  more  earnest  and  natural  they  perfonPthe  nothing- 
ness of  the  every-day  pursuits  of  life,  the  truer  their 
gestures,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  produced  by  their  act- 
ing. Think  of  some  popular  scene  you  have  witnessed 
that  is  laughable.  What  was  it  that  made  you  laugh? 
Was  it  not  the  seriousness  with  which  people  acted  their 
part  ?  Be  everywhere  true  and  natural,  and  the  comical 
effect  will  be  produced  spontaneously." 

To  a  friend  he  writes—"  I  play  Schiller's  Wallenstein, 
(so  beautifully  translated  by  Coleridge,)  who  assists  me  in 
assuaging  the  sorrows  of  my  heart.  I  wrap  myself  in  the 
rich  heritage  left  us  by  our  divinely  gifted  bard!  If  all 
hopes  do  not  deceive  me,  I  shall  be  a  different  Wallenstein 
from  all  the  rest,  but  perhaps  not  popular  on  that  very 
account.  After  what  common  model  is  this  Wallenstein 
not  usually  formed?  with  extended  frame  of  body,  Miff 
covered  with  leather  from  head  to  foot— the  automaton 
mouth  full  of  honeyed  words— uttered  while  performing 
military  parade  steps— without  blood  or  brains— lAot  they 
call  Wallenstein  !  And  I,  poor  noortal,  should  vemure  to 
swim  against  the  current !  I  shall  be  hined ;  but  then  I 
have  one  great  ally— the  soul  of  the  poet !" 

Of  the  arrogance  of  mdaem  poets  he  speaks  thus — 

"  Ah  what  stuff  one  has  to  digest— all  modest  *  master 
works  of  art ;'  and  if  they  do  not  please  the  public,  Garrick 
is  covered  with  dirt." 

"  The  poorest  devil  of  an  author  is  sometimes  still  a 
prince  of  reviewers,  and  mimicry  remembors  it,  only 
litera  scripta  tnanety 

A  certain  actor  in  Berlin  he  describes  thus  characteris- 
tically— "  Mr.  P.  looks  still  like  an  anchovy  pUiced  on  its 
tail,  and  his  intonation  sounds  as  an  anchovy  looks — thin, 
very  thin,  and  cracked.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  the 
flexibility  of  limbs  of  a  French  hair-dresser,  so  that  words, 
looks  and  gestures  are  thrown  together  in  the  merriest 
confusion.  In  spite  of  his  black  court  dress,  and  his  glass, 
of  which  he  makes  constant  use,  he  always  appears  to  me 
to  )>e  in  an  antechamber,  aping  the  gentleman  in  the 
parlor." 

And  to  a  poet  he  says—"  A.  W.  Schlegel  was  right  in 
>aying,  <  there  is  nothing  more  rare  than  a  good  actor.'  .  . 
Artistical  repose  is  a  warm  hearth,  gladdening  the  heart 
and  the  mind ;  but  the  quiet  of  most  actors  is  but  a  painted 
chimney." 

To  a  German  dramatic  writer,  Gutzkow,  he  observes 
about  the  stage,  "  the  narrow  place  where  ideality  and 
reality  are  locked  in  a  sad  embrace— thither  life  has  pushed 
me  back — there  alone  I  am  myself— everywhere  else  only 
a  part  of  my  being-^trustful,  cold,  mutilated!  But  I 
will  not  complain.    Happy  he  who  has  found  a  place  of 

refuge— who  knows  the  home  of  his  soul the  place 

where  all  his  faculties  have  full  sway— where  they  are 
permitted  to  act  ftee  from  fetters.  Oh,  I  feel  I  am  happy— 
throng  ^n !" 

Seydelmann  was  one  of  the  most  philosophical  actors  of 
modem  tmies,  and  probably  as  deeply  versed  in  Shak- 
speare's  characters  as  any  who  has  lately  flourished  on  the 
British  stage.  He  has  found  several  biographers ;  the  one 
from  whom  I  have  quoted  is  that  of  a  professor  of  literature. 
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If  acton  were  to  take  their  proper  stand  in  society  we  should 
have  more  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  less  bufluonery  on 
the  *tage  than  now  disgraces  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
resort  of  persons  of  taste  and  cultivation. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  five  hundred  periodicals  of  Europe  an 
account  of  a  character  tia  generis — to  whom  nothing  simi- 
lar is  found  either  in  the  old  or  new  world.  It  is  that  of  a 
Spanish  bookseller.  These  gentlemen  being  for  the  most 
part  no  publbhers,  but  mere  antiquaries,  have  a  singular 
mode  of  doiiq;  business.  When  a  sirangcs  calls,  it  is  usual 
first  to  smoke  a  c^ar,  and  talk  of  any  thing  except  books. 
At  last,  kAer  the  parties  feel  somewhat  acquainted,  the 
purchaser  may  venture  on  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
author  whose  works  he  would  like  to  peruse.  Upon  this 
the  man  in  the  shop  will  smile,  but  seldom  give  a  direct 
answer— bo(^,  like  alch>'mistical  recipes,  being  not  easily 
talked  about  with  the  profane.  If  the  purchaser,  after 
having  succeeded  in  putting  the  vender  in  a  tolerable  state 
ofgiiod  himxM-,  repeats  his  request,  the  good  nutured  an- 
swer iM  "  Tetigo  que  guardar  la  tienda.  Vmtl  estd  ecrriendo 
los  ctUles,"  (I  have  to  attend  shop  here.  Your  honor  has 
nothing  to  do  but  walk  the  strceu.)  Here  follows  another 
dialogue  on  indifferent  subjects,  after  which  the  persever- 
ing purchaser  having  again  pressed  his  demand,  will  be 
consoled  with  a  condescending  "  Vertmos-~ca\\  again  in  a 
couple  of  days."  When,  after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  the 
I>urchaser  again  makes  his  appearance,  lie  is  received  by 
the  man  of  books  with  a  smiling  countenance,  which  foru- 
bodea  the  realization  of  all  his  wishes.  "  No  le  haee  ;  lo 
mitmo  tiene^  son  siempre  antiguedad^^  (1  have  not  got  it ; 
but  I  have  something  precisely  similar  and  equally  old.) 
With  the  Spaniards  as  with  the  Roman  logicians,  the  prin- 
ciple holds  that  ornne  timiie  eft  idem.  Should  you  con- 
clude to  purchase,  the  bargaining  commences.  It  will  coat 
y^ni  dear ;  it  is  the  only  copy  on  hand — an  exceedingly  rare 
book,  Ac.  In  fact  you  imagine  yourself  in  an  oriental 
bazaar,  and  not  in  n  library ;  buying  curiosities  and  not 
books.  Should  you  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  bookaeller, 
he  may,  perhaps,  after  the  fonrth  or  fifth  visit,  show  yon  a 
stray  volume  of  Voltaire  or  Rousseau ;  which  he  will  ex- 
hibit to  you  as  a  Jew  would  unlock  his  treasure  to  a  friend 
— half  dueing  it  again  under  your  eyes.  If  yon  do  not 
evince  the  utmost  craving  after  these  rare  volumes, 
you  must  be  a  man  wholly  uimcquainted  with  the  latest 
productions  in  literature.  He  will  then  a»k  you  whether 
you  are  English  <ir  acquainted  with  English  writers? 
Should  you  give  him  an  affirmative  answer,  he  \%ill  not  fail 
tu  treat  you  to  an  old  French  translation  of  the  works  of 
^*  Chtspirtj  que  U$  Anglais  i  erivent  Schakspir,^^  which, 
ob»er\'C8  the  Correspondent,  "  is  like  all  French  transla- 


tions of  the  great  British  bard,  an  attempt  to  pass  the 

Niagara  falls  through  a  filter." 

Let  me  recommend  warmly  to  your  perusal,  and  to  a  r^ 

publication  in  America,  the  second  edition  of  "Sonael^ 

written  strictly  m  the  Italian  style."  by  William  PulUof . 

The  author  really  is  the  English  Petrarch ;  notonly  In  form 

but  also  in  sentloMmt,  and  contrasts  quite  favorably  with 

the  poetical  prodoetioBi  oi  English  literature  of  the  ireMM 

day.    The  author,  for  whoae  success  I  cannot  bos  cherish 

the  warmest  solicitude,  says  of  himself— 

**  But  yet  I  FIngland's  Petrarch  fain  would  be ; 
Would  o'er  her  language  shed  a  soAening  grace. 
And  nature  sing  ana  God  melodiously ; 
Aim!  when  my  eyes  no  longer  earth  can  see. 
Fain  wc>uld  I  hold  in  memory's  hmik  a  place, 
Like  thee,  approved  for  rich  chaste  poetry." 

Shall  he  not  be  gratified  ? 

Very  diflcrent  from  the  modern  Petrarch  is  the  woilc  of 
a  British  IMaterialist  Philosopher,  (God  save  the  maik!) 
who  has  presented  the  London  book  market  with  a  work. 
which  I  am  afraid  will  but  too  soon  find  its  way  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  most  impious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
absurd  and  superficial  publication,  and,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, calcuUited  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief.  It  bears 
the  inscription—**  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crech 
hVm,"  London,  1845.  It  labors  to  establish  the  theory  of 
Coemognniea— as  old  as  the  hills — but  notwithstanding  its 
age,  never  seriously  believed  in  by  any  rational  ndnd,  and 
at  variance  with  all  human  observations  or  sound  philoK>- 
phy.  The  author,  evidently  n  man  of  very  little  depth  of 
learning,  makes  occasionally  an  attempt  at  pathos,  which, 
however,  never  rises  above  solemn  nonsense.  His  feelingf^ 
are  sparkms,  and  the  tout  enumbU  a  mixture  which  cannot 
sit  well  on  any  stomach. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  letter,  alluded  to  the  second  edition 
of  Professor  Gfroerer's  "  Gustavus  Adulphiuand  his  Time." 
The  work  is  now  completed,  and  published  in  a  liirge  oe* 
tavo  volume,  and  is  probably  the  best  history  of  the  war  of 
the  Reformation  now  extant.  The  first  part  of  it — that 
which  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  war— throws  a  new  light 
on  the  history  of  those  days,  which  dimbiislies  the  halo 
which  has  hitherto  mirrounded  the  King  of  Sweden,  show- 
ing that  his  wars  were  not  purely  religious,  but  occasioned, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  desire  of  coiujuest.  It  is  but  recently 
—since  the  mediatizing  of  the  smaller  stales  of  Germany 
and  many  of  its  former  free  towns,  that  the  archives  of 
those  towns,  in  which  the  hi8tor>'  of  Germany  was  for  the 
most  part  buried,  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  study 
of  the  historian,  and  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  the 
learned  librarian  of  Stuttgart,  and  professor  of  Lutheran 
Theology,  has  made  good  use  of  the  <  documentary  evidence.' 
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At  !  ask  the  deathless  stars,  my  l)oy, 

The  secret  of  theii  power 
To  chain  the  soul  in  silent  awe. 

At  evening's  lonely  hour .' 
For  since  the  eastern  magi  watched 

On  Chaldea's  midnight  plain. 
Full  many  a  pagan  priest  and  seer 

Have  asked  them,  all  in  vain ! 

Far  up  they  roll  their  silent  course. 

With  calm  and  steady  light. 
Still  looking  on  the  deeds  of  earth, 
Lone  watchen  of  the  night ! 
8* 


They  saw  Assyria's  rise  and  fall— 
They  ww  the  might  of  Rome — 

And  these  are  fled,  yet  still  the  stars 
Watch  from  their  deathless  home ! 

And  ages  more  shall  pass  away. 

And  empires  come  and  go. 
Yet  still  the  stars  shall  keep  their  watch, 

With  faces  wan  with  wo. 
I  Ml  ten  thee,  child,  what  subtle  power 

Is  theirs,  as  thus  they  roll- 
It  is  the  voice  of  God,  through  them, 

That  whispers  to  thy  fonl ! 
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Oh       come,    come,     a  -  way,  from        la  •  bbr  now  re  •  -  po  •  •  ling,  Let 
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Oh        come,    oome      a  •  way,  from        la  -  bor  now  re  -  -  po  -  •  sing,  Let 


pjtac. 


h        oome,    come     a  -  way,  from        la  •  bor  now  re  •  •  po  •  •  ting,  Let 
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Oh        come,    come     a  •  way,  from        la  •  bor  now  re  •  -  po  •  -  tliur.  Let 


bn  -   sy    care     a    •    while  for  -  bear,  Oh 
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ba  -   sy    care     a    •    while  for  -  bear.  Oh        come,       come         a    •    -    way 
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bu  •   sy    care     a    •    while  for  •  bear.  Oh        come,       come        a    •    -    way. 
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btt  •   sy    care     a    •    while  for  •  bear.  Oh        come,       come        a    •    -    way. 
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^^ 
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come,  oar     so  •  did 


Joy*    re  •  new,  iuid 


and        Friend  ahip  grew,  Let 


eome,  our     so  -  cial 


joys    re  -  new,  And  there  where  Trust  and        Friend  ship  grew,  Let 


oome,  oar     so  -  cial 


joys    re  <•  new.  And  there  where  Trast  and         Friend  ship  grew.  Let 


oome,  our     so  •  cial 


joys    re  •  new.  And  there  where  Trast  and        Friend  ship  grew,  Let 


hearts 


wel  -  oome  yoa,    Oh 


From  toil  and  cares,  on  which  the  day  is  closing, 
The  hoar  of  eve  brings  sweet  reprieve, 

Oh  come,  come  away : 
Oh  come,  where  love  will  smile  on  thee, 
And  round  its  hearth  will  gladness  be, 
And  time  fly  merrily.    Oh  come,  come  away. 

While  sweet  Philomel,  the  weary  trav'ler  cheering 
With  evening  songs,  her  note  prolongs ; 

Oh  oome,  come  away. 
In  answering  songs  of  sympathy, 
We  '11  sing  in  tuneful  harmony. 
Of  Hope,  Joy,  liberty.    Oh  come,  oome  away. 

The  bright  day  is  gone,  the  moon  and  stars  appearing, 
With  silver  light,  illume  the  night ; 

Oh  come,  come  away. 
Come,  join  your  prayers  with  ours— address 
Kind  Heaven,  our  peaceful  home  to  bless 
With  Health,  Hope,  Happiness.    Oh  come,  come  away. 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Bi«trttphical  ami  Critieal  MiuiltamtB.    Bf  "WlUiam  H. 
Frtteott.    New  York :  Harper  ^  BraOurt.  1  vol,  Svo. 

BIr.  Preflcott*8  fame  aa  an  historian  has  eclipaed  his  repn- 
tatioa  as  an  eanyist  and  reviewer.  The  present  volome 
is  ft  most  agreeable  remembrancer  of  the  latter.  It  con- 
sists of  a  life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist, 
originally  written  for  "Sparks's  American  Biography," 
and  also  c^  a  series  of  twelve  articles,  originally  oon- 
tribated  to  the  North  American  Review.  These  are 
mailLed  by  Mr.  Prescott's  usual  richness,  elegance  and 
insinuating  ease  of  diction,  and  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  sensible  and  genial  criticism.  The  papers 
on  Cervantes,  Scott,  Italian  Narrative  Poetry,  Poetry  and 
Romance  of  the  Italians,  Moliere,  Scottish  Song,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Irving's  Conquest  of  Granada,  are  the  best  in 
the  volume,  and  make  most  delightful  and  instructive  read- 
ing. The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Prescott's  manner  of  c<mi- 
position  is  the  flowing  felicity  of  style  in  which  he  commu- 
nicates his  thoughts  or  facts.  There  is  an  absence  of  all 
sCndn  and  restraint  in  his  diction;  it  is  eminently  fitiid ; 
and  seems  to  come  from  his  pen  like  a  "  genial  current  of 
the  soul."  The  present  volume  is  full  of  fine  things,  said 
with  the  quietest  grace  of  manner ;  of  valuable  thoughts 
and  generalizations,  the  product  of  much  earnest  reflection 
and  patient  investigation,  thrown  off*  as  though  they  were 
the  commonplaces  of  conversation.  Before  we  read  this 
volume  we  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  Prescott's  attainments 
in  polite  literature— with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
great  poets  and  miscellaneous  writers  of  France,  Spedn  and 
Italy,  and  his  insight,  not  merely  into  the  menuU  constitu- 
tion of  individual  authors,  but  also  into  the  philosophy  of 
literature,  as  discerned  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  its 
hi«tory.  We  had  supposed  that  the  course  of  historical 
study,  necessary  to  produce  such  works  as  "  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella"  and  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  would  have 
precluded  him  from  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with 
general  literature  as  this  volume  indicates.  We  are  glad 
that  it  is  published,  as  it  must  increase  his  reputation,  by 
evidencing  the  range  of  his  studies  and  the  variety  of  his 
powers.  Mr.  Prescott's  fame  has  gone  forth  into  many 
lands,  and  materially  assisted  in  giving  a  character  to 
American  literature.  In  the  present  work  he  has  not  com* 
pnnmsed  that  fame  or  lowered  that  character. 


'Tkt  LetUrs  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Elud' 
datioHSj  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  New  York :  WiUy  f  Pta- 
nam.   2  vols.  Idmo. 


It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  this  work  is  one  of  great 
merit ;  that  it  places  many  equivocal  acts  of  Cromwell  in 
ft  truer  light  than  that  through  which  they  have  formoiy 
been  viewed— that  tliere  is  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  represent 
the  subject  dramatically,  from  the  "  heart  outward,"  and 
not  from  the  "  skin  inward,"— and  that  the  whole  repre- 
sentation blazes  with  that  stem,  rough,  but  intense  and 
fiery  eloquence  which  flows  through  the  other  writings  of 
the  author — but  still  no  reader,  with  a  grain  of  moral 
•ense,  or  common  sense,  can  fail  to  see  that  Carlyle's  zeal 
for  Cromwell  has  completely  blinded  him  to  all  the  bad 
qualities  in  his  character,  and  that,  in  the  remarks  oo  the 
Iriih  war  at  least,  he  has  compromised  every  principle  of 


aorals,  and  every  instinct  of  humanity,  in  his  eagemesft  to 
make  out  a  case  for  his  hero.  In  his  contempt  for  what  hft 
is  pleased  to  call  the  "  rose-colored"  sentimentality  of  those 
who  love  peace,  and  shrink  with  horror  from  rapine  and 
murder,  he  hardly  seems  aware  that,  imder  the  influence 
of  a  morbid  sentimentality  of  anoth^  kuid,  he  himself  has 
come  forward  to  whitewash  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  may 
judge  of  his  love  for  his  subject,  by  his  willingneM  to 
■acrifice  to  him  justice,  mercy  and  truth.  In  his  jostificai* 
tion  of  Cromwell's  wholesale  massacres  in  Ireland— in 
echoing  the  bigoted  or  craAy  religious  phrases  under  which 
Cromwell  himself  veiled  their  enormity— in  that  perversion 
of  sympathy  by  which  he  would  try  to  make  us  honor,  not 
the  heroic  men  who  fought  for  their  cause  against  hope, 
but  for  their  cold-blooded  murderer— and,  finally,  for 
attempting  to  give  the  sanction  of  religion  to  the  whole— 
Carlyle  appears  as  a  sort  of  compound  historian,  made  up 
of  Machiavelli,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Jack  Ketch  and  Mr. 
Squeers.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  justify  the  master  of 
"  Dotheboys  Hall,"  and  make  him  out  a  philanthropist,  as 
10  give  any  character  of  religi<Mi  or  mercy  lo  CromwelPa 
cruelties  in  Ireland.  Besides,  the  great  Protector  neede 
none  of  this  pufllng.  His  fame  can  aflTord  to  be  stained 
with  some  crimes,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  great  men 
of  action.  But  the  mode  pursued  by  Carlyle  would  make 
history  and  biography  more  immoral  and  detestable  than 
the  most  licentious  fictions.  It  would  canonize  all  goilt 
which  had  been  accompanied  by  energy ;  it  would  hold  up 
bigotry,  tyranny,  hypocrisy,  murder,  as  things  noble  and 
great ;  it  would  make  Hampden  and  Washington  give  way 
to  Danton  and  Mirabeau.  Besides,  it  destroj-s  all  discrimi- 
nation  in  judging  character,  and  daubs  vices  and  crimes 
with  the  same  eulogy  it  scatters  upon  virtues  and  ability. 
The  thing  veould  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  mode  of 
representation  than  that  adopted  by  Carlyle,  but  he  pos- 
sesses a  singular  power  of  corrupting  the  moral  sense, 
through  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and  for 
making  the  reader  ashamed  of  the  axioms  of  morals  and 
religion,  by  stigmatizing  those  who  abide  by  them  as  super- 
ficial, incapable,  and  deficient  in  isuight. 


Spedsruns  qf  English  Dramatie  Poets^  who  lived  about  th* 
Tims  qf  Shakspeare.  With  Naus.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
After  York.    Wiley  ^  Putnuan.    2  vol*.  16mo. 

Everybody  who  knows  any  thing  of  Charles  Lamb, 
knows  that  his  love  of  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.,  was  with  him  a  feeling  "  passing 
the  love  of  women."  The  present  volumes  were  the  result 
of  years  of  reading  and  reflection,  in  their  delightful  com- 
pany, and  were  originally  published  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  This  is  the  first  American  edition— why  the  first^  it 
would  be  diAcnlt  to  tell,  for  few  works  seem  better  fitted 
for  general  circulation  in  every  place  where  the  English 
language  is  the  mother  tongue.  Leaving  out  the  value  of 
Lamb's  notes— among  the  most  acute,  profound  and  genial 
contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 
the  extracts  from  a  whole  army  of  dramatic  poeu  would 
appear  to  present  a  sufficient  temptation  to  readers  of  any 
taste.  The  original  works  are  almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
Americans,  ftnd  to  nincteen-tweoUrthe  of  our  population 
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there  are  few  paaiaget  in  the  whole  two  volumes,  which  will 
not  have  the  recomnieiidation  of  novelty,  as  well  as  beauty, 
sweetnees  and  power.  We  have  extracts  from  Peele, 
Marlowe,  Decker,  Webster,  Marston,  Chapman,  Heywood, 
Middleton,  Rowley,  Ford,  Massinger,  Greville,  Ben  John- 
son, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  a  number  of 
others  among  their  cotemporaries— «11  of  them  men  of 
mark  in  the  greatest  age  of  English  letters,  and  some  of 
them  displaying  genius  of  the  highest  order.  The  age  of 
Shakspeare  was  replete  with  authors,  who  evinced,  in  de- 
lineating the  strongest  and  deepest  passions,  as  they  flame 
out  in  practical  life,  a  power  which  has  not  since  been 
equalled.  Lamb's  Selections  are  Aill  of  examples.  Reading 
them  is  like  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  human 
nature.  They  give  us  new  and  positive  knowledge  of 
man  and  woman.  A  book  which  is  thus,  in  some  degree, 
a  mirror  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  characteristic 
periods  in  the  history  of  literature,  cannot  fail  to  succeed 
in  the  United  States.  Our  American  publishers,  in  not 
issuing  it  years  ago,  must  have  adopted  a  line  of  reasoning 
in  which  a  sneer  was  implied  at  their  countrymen's  taste. 


Poem*  of  Many  Years.    By  Richard  Moneton  MUnes.    Bo*- 
urn.    Wm.  D.  Tieknor  f  Co.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Milnes  is  highly  esteemed  in  England,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  poet ;  and  the  present  elegant  edition  of  Yda  best  volume, 
is  an  indication  that  his  reputation  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
The  poems  included  in  the  collection  are  very  fair  expo- 
nents of  his  personal  and  poetical  character.  They  are  not 
characterized  by  much  passion  or  spontaneous  imagination, 
but  are  replete  with  fancy  and  sentiment,  pure,  gentle,  full 
of  affection,  and  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  meditation,  oHen 
exquisitely  fine  and  beautiibl.  There  is  an  air  of  purity 
and  holiness  around  his  poetry,  a  reverential  love  for  the 
sanctities  and  humanities  of  life ;  a  deep  sympathy  with 
whatever  in  man  and  nature  addresses  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty,  and  often  a  keenness  of  insight  into  the  heart's 
affections  and  the  mind's  subtler  laws,  which  give  to  his 
works  an  abiding  charm,  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze.  His 
poems  oHen  suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and 
their  chief  excellence  is  in  their  power  to  call  up  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  sleep  in  the  buz  and  jar  of  actual  life. 
Tieknor  &  Ck>'s  edition  is  equal  to  the  London,  in  beauty  of 
mechanical  execution.  We  like  to  see  American  publish- 
ers have  the  daring  to  issue  such  elegant  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy. Milnes  is  a  poet  who  would  be  out  of  his  element 
in  blurred  type  and  brown  paper. 

Poenu.     By  Fhmces  S.  Osgood.    Nsw  York.     Clark  f 
AusHn.    1  fo^.  IQmo. 

The  readers  of  "  Graham"  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  to  need  an  editorial  recommen- 
dation of  its  beauty  and  facile  grace  of  diction.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  "  got  up"  with  exceeding  neatness  and 
elegance,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  pleasant  journey  into 
every  quarter  of  the  land.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  cordial 
recognition  whithersoever  it  goes,  especially  from  the 
coontrywomen  of  the  accomplished  authoress.  Mrs.  Os- 
good has  that  flexibility  of  mind  which  is  the  guarantee  of 
continual  improvement ;  her  power  deepens  and  strength- 
ens with  exercise.  Within  the  last  year  her  poetry  has 
been  more  glowing  and  graceful  than  ever  before.  The 
present  volume  vs  replete  with  pieces,  varying  from  those 
which  are  merely  ingenious  and  felicitous  specimens  of 
fancy,  to  those  which  are  informed  and  ''  o'er  informed" 
with  passion  and  imagination.  The  richness,  fullness  and 
harmony  of  her  diction,  lend  it  a  peculiar  fascination,  to 
which  the  dullest  reader  cannot  be  insensible.    Thesenti- 


*  ment  is  fine  and  feminine,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  the 
morbid  and  the  eccentric,  bnt  still  ever  womanly.  We  are 
glad  that  her  popularity  is  so  steadily  growing,  and  that  her 
volume  starts  in  the  race  of  fame  with  the  good  wishes  of 
all  who  delight  to  see  poetic  power  blended  with  womanly 
feeling. 

Ths  Life  o/Mozarty  including  kis  CorrespomUsue.  By  Bd- 
ward  Holmes.  New  York.  Harper  f  Brothers.  1  eof . 
16mo. 

This  volume  forms  Number  4,  o'f  "  Harper's  New  Mis- 
cellany," an  enterprize  which  promises  well  for  cheap 
literature.  The  present  is  probably  the  best  life  of  Mozart 
extant.  The  materials  for  it  were  extensive  but  scattered, 
and  the  author  has  shown  dull  in  their  collection  and  ar- 
rangement. He  has  made  a  most  interesting  and  well 
written  book,  enabling  the  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
Mozart's  inward  and  outward  life,  from  his  boyhood  to  hia 
death,  and  leaving  the  correspondence  to  tell  its  own  story, 
when  it  could  do  so  without  interpretation.  Subjoined  to 
the  volume  is  a  complete  list  of  Mozart's  works,  arranged 
chronologicany,  and  specimens  of  his  compositions  when 
only  six  years  old.  The  whole  biography  is  a  most  in- 
teresting record  of  one  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
"  excelled  in  every  species  of  composition,  from  the  impas- 
sioned elevation  of  the  tragic  opera,  to  the  familiar  melody 
of  the  birth-day  song ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  command 
universal  admiration  while  music  retains  its  power  as  the 
exponent  of  sentiment  and  passion." 

SeUetumsJrom  the  Works  of  Taylor,  Latirner,  Hall,  Miltom, 
Barrow,  SmkA,  Brown,  FvUer  and  Bacon.  By  Basil 
Montague.    New  York.    WHey  f  Putnam.    1  vol.  Ifime. 

A  most  delightful  book,  and  one  which  should  be  oo 
every  man's  table,  for  constant  reference.  It  is  a  string  of 
pearls  from  the  old  English  prose  writers,  and  by  no  means 
strung  at  random.  The  editor  is  well  known  in  England 
as  a  most  profound  admirer  of  the  glorious  old  noblemen  of 
letters,  from  whose  works  he  makes  his  felicitous  selec- 
tions. The  task  bears  on  every  page  the  marks  of  having 
been  a  labor  of  love.  The  volume  is  crammed  with  thought 
and  imagery ;  and  contains  texts  for  a  library.  It  brings 
forcibly  to  the  reader's  mind  the  couplet  of  Roscommon : 

"  The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English  line. 

Drawn  thro'  French  wire,  would  thro'  whole  pages  shine." 

The  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums.  By  Professor  Wilson. 
New  York.    Wiley  ^  Putnam.    1  vol.  16mo. 

This  is  the  most  complete  work  on  Bums  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  inferior  to  Carlyie's  eloquent  essay,  in  depth 
and  iropressiveness,  but  fuller  of  the  details  of  Bums'  cha- 
racter and  poems.  The  selections  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  comments  on  them  display  sympathy  and  acuteness. 
The  circulation  of  the  volume  will  g^ive  the  public  an  in- 
creased interest  in  its  subject.  It  is  written  in  Wilson's 
best  style,  and  bears  little  evidence  of  the  bad  qualities 
which  deform  so  much  of  his  brilliant  prose. 


The  Book  of  Christmas.    By  Thomas  R.  Hervey.    New 
York.    Wiley  f  Putnam.    1  vol.  lOmo. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  descriptive  of  the  customs,  cere- 
monies, traditions,  superstitions,  fun,  feeling  and  festivities 
of  the  Christmas  Season.  The  style  is  nch  and  genial. 
Hervey,  of  late  years,  has  rather  faded  from  the  public  eye, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  him  by  so  fine  a  hookas 
the  present. 
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ed  aiDOOg  English  readers,— and  Inking  h  high  rank  in 
Engliali  lellera  aa  welt  aa  theology.  II  it  illntlralal  wilb 
flAy  f nu,  by  Adamt,  after  dtiigna  by  Chapman,  I laivey, 
andoThera.  Thcieaie  graphic  and  well  eiecnled.  Of  Ihi 
work  itaelf,  Mucaulay.  in  a  tplemlid  aitiela  on  Bunyan, 
remarka— "  though  ibcra  were  many  clever  men  in  Eng' 
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litmeirt  e/ Be<irm*u  Celliiti.  Wriambt  Umalf.  IVinu- 
laud  tt  Ttumai  flucai.  JVfiB  Yarit.  WiUi  t  FiOxam, 
a  roll,  lllmii. 

Thse  Folumea  oonatirate  Noa.  1  and  ■  of  "WHey  k 
Puiiuuni Fuceign  Library."  a  publication  ia  which  it  ia 
liiEendeft  to  iiaue  ■  afrtefl  of  foreign  atandan)  arorke,  aeon- 
TateEy  Iraiialaied,  in  a  fom  of  eheapneai  and  elegance. 
The  auio-biq^phy  of  Cdlinl,  wilb  which  the  eUerprixe 
neofthamoM  aiagnlai 
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Jadgo  Thacher^i  deaerred  repnlation  at  a  erlninal  jndga 
ia  well  nulained  in  thia  rolame.  The  work  ii  edited  with 
grealeaie  anJ  Ihoroughnua ;  Eierylbing  ia  well  lifted  and 
digeated.    The  marginal  notee  evince  judgmenl,  aa  wdl  aa 


ni  PMoaoptr  0/  Hrittry.     Bj  ITraUar  Ca^ar  I>fliri|F. 

H^vYart.    Harptr  t  BnnJitn.    1  «4.  ISnH. 

Thla  ia  a  very  enierlaining,  tnatrnclive,  and  wall  wrhteii 
book,  forming  Xnmber  3  of  Harper'i  New  Miaeatkaay,  It 
ia  laden  wilh  euiiooi  enecdotea  and 

which  fflsd  the  eenae  of  the  man 
they  BonTsy  imporual  knowledge. 

ntLi/ii^IMdrMSckiUtr.    Bg  TJumiai  Carlflt.    Snt 

YaA.    D.'appMm  f  Cs.    I  vol.  lino. 

We  are  delighted  lo  eee  an  ^^ant  editkn  ef  Ihia  fine 
Inography  of  Schiller.  It  la  one  of  the  bett  podiaila  of  in- 
tellaeinal  and  n»nl  character  in  Ih*  whole  tmrntfam  ot 
laogiaphical  woika.    II  giveanathsaoniof  Schiller aawall 

the  Rabjecl  ia  apparent  throughoni  the  volume.  Tho  hcao- 
iim  proper  lo  the  tme  man  of  lelten,  b  grandly  portnyid. 

in  the  deicriplion  of  the  Iriala  and  lempUliona  whieh  baael 
the  eolhnr  in  practical  life ;  and  a  certain  uniform  nobility 
of  lentinienl  pervHde*  Ihe  ilyle.  Tlunigb,  from  [he  change 
Ihal  ha*  come  orer  Cailyle  himHif.  he  doea  not  aeem  to 
view  the  book  with  much  patema)  love,  we  atill  Ihink  Ihal 
thf  general  cla»  of  readen  eateem  it  more  than  any  of  hia 


Buurt  </  Wrm^.    By  Charlu  ISifT.    PkUaMpUm  : 

J.Cfiut. 

Mr.  Miner  haa  done  good  aerviofl  lo  Pennaylvania  in 
tbua  reaeuing  (be  liiatory  of  Wyomii^  tiora  oblivion.  No 
man  la  better  ijualified  Ihan  Mr.  Miner  [o  wrile  a  mrk  of 

ha  hu  iMclijnMd  Ui  pieotae. 


r.  I    .1   1   ll  I    I- 


0f    •'    '      • 


.      .   ■.       (  ",   1 1  I    . 


l".!'.!!'..'!  Ill 


■■  *  lit. 


\ 
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Poem 


M.    Bjf  AmsUa.    1  i?o/.    Boxton.    A.Tomkin%.    1843.  I  books  in  litt-raturo  ;  iritercMing  oj*  bi<»«rraphy,  ar 


and  valuable 


autr>.uifigraptiy  ol  Ccllim,  wntli  winch  Ihe  entt-Tprize 
enced,  i!»  uuc  of  llie  most  (ing^lar  au«l  foKinaling 


thia  kind,  and  wc  owf  him  ihanks  for  llic  manner  in  wluoli 
he  has  performed  his  pruniisc. 


i;ivi)Mriis     M.Hhi-, 


EEVIEW      fT      NEW      BOOKB. 


II  MisUruj.     Bn  A'fmWa  MacUaHlli.     la  a 
id  ediud  b^  C,  Edtoardj  Ltiur-    Sb9 


d  bigb  wrougliE  clilTBlry  ff  that  «iciliiig 


or  a  ubJuu  vitmnl,  llig  deeply  dnim 
cloHi^  •Huei,  ii  wuuld  probBbly  be  ic 


ptaert  in  Uie  world,  b 


.»  lale, : 


like  the  Flnrentinet,  profvu  to  be  a1>le  In  govern  ounelvci 
uid  aim  bi  du  BO.  Thtrreit  |>eThapi  ao  chapter  in  all  the 
Tirforaimiut  lonei  of  hLMory,  which  the  people  of  the 
Vniled  SiaiH  couid  "read,  mrk,   leini,  and  inwacdljr 


D«  Quineer,  Uindor,  WordiwDrth,  Cole 
Campbell,  Southey,  Wllwo,  are  treated  i 
Tbemaihor  is  eridenlly  thorunghlyread  in 


ridge,  Bheller, 
I  loiiie  leDglh. 

•ilion  jEUlicatee  how  warmly  he  lyn^HlhixeB  wiih  iUgrtAt 
Bulhon,  Occaaionally  hii  praiM  riaes  into  uuanguHB, 
■nd  pUKi  bgyoDd  critical  truth,  but  il  h  gsnsrally  (enial 
end  eloqaent.  He  lelli  a  nnnber  of  pamial  loealolM, 
which  will  be  new  in  the  United  Sulci.  Though  wa  eonU 
not  aMcni  lo  all  hia  opioioD*,  we  iiill  think  thai  the  cti- 
lieiim  ii  done  remarkably  well,  coiuidering  llie  variety  id 

quenlly  cbanging  hii  poipi  of  »iew.  The  book  i>  mnch 
belter  than  KDrDe'>"Spirli  of  the  Age,"  andiauma  it- 
^lecu,  belter  than  Uazlill'i. 


■  D.  Ajiplctm  fCe.   1  ™J 


In  thii  woik  Ihe  popular  author  of  "  Ten  Thouaaiid  a 
rear,"  and  "  Tbe  Diary  of  a  Phyaician,"  appeara  in  hia 
cal  character,  aa  a  learned  and  eloqueot  lawyer.  Tha 
lOok  hat  been  highly  rated  in  Grat  liritain;  and  tlie  prs- 

Diroduclion  and  appendix  by  Ihe  Aoierican  editor,  That. 
~  vyer  wa  abonld  thiiJc  tbe  work 


onld  be  iu 


uteful  knowledge  i' 


le  vigor 


ount  of 


:h  they 


if  ihey 


rn  The  I 


iinpreheiid  the  inicidal  madneaB  of 
luay  and  pQEly  broiU— let  them  jriudy 


idi)C.  Edmardi  LtiHt.    Aiu  Vm 


The  AppleUpn  have 

ancniglhe  iii»«  pcomiiicnl  writeranf  the  c<^iil<iry,    Ijird 
Jeffrey,  (jiidwin,  Haililt,  Ruben  Hall,  Macuulay,  CarlTle, 


TriJIti  in  Vcm.     By  L.  }.  Cist.     Kclinsm   f  Jau 


TTit    ChristTnas    Book-      Fhiiailirphia :    T^noj,    CoippeT' 

Thi*  i>  one  of  Ihe  very  ben  andhnnJwmejtof  ihearaalln 
gin  hooks  of  Ihe  Mnnon.    For  the  purport  of  a  holiday 

fhould  have  been  noticed  by  on  earlier. 


.-  JMn  MuTrkf. 


Wjitingi  ^  G.  V.  Bumap, 

PhilaAlpMa :  Kay  t  BraJur. 

Thia  il  a  collection  tt(  Ihe  wrjlinga  of  Mr.  Bomap, 
author  of  LecmrM  to  Young  Mm,  l.ectnre«  on  Ihe  Sphere 
of  Woman,  etc.,  prinietl  in  very  good  iiylc,  in  a  bold  lype. 
The  lopici  il  diacHMcs  are  all  well  handled,  and  the  book 


nt  Diairmfat  ISI0.    PAtfoiiElpUa :  Cant  t  ^on. 

annuala  for  Ihe  year.    Il  ia  hlled  wiih  origuiat  meuoUoU 

ad  in  Ihe  very  best  innunerof  Ihslndmirableartiu.  There 
ii  an  original  p-'rlrait  of  Mr.  Corey.  Ihe  laie  friend  and 
patron  of  the  aru,  that  il  woilh  Ifae  price  of  the  annual. 
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A  9  A  Z  I  N  E 


T%$  Poetical  Works  ofPtrep  Bfuhe  SktlUf.    First  tmnpUu 

Anurictm  EditUm.    With  some  Remarks  on  the  Poetical 

Fheulty  and  Its  Injiuetue  oh  Human  Destiny :  Embracing 

a  Biograpkieal  and  Critical  Notice^  by  O.  O.  FbOer.    1 

vol.  Wmo.    New  York :  J.  S  Kedfield.    1846. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Shelley 't  poems.    The 

typography  and  paper  are  Mich  as  we  do  not  usually  find  in 

vdnraes  of  this  size.    The  book,  indeed,  might  readily  be 

mistaken  for  an  En^ish  one. 

For  this  edition  we  are  indebted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  6. 
O.  Foster,  one  of  the  most  ferrcnt  admirers  of  Shelley  in 
America.  He  has  come  to  his  work  as  to  a  labor  of  love. 
We  have  rarely  read  an  essay  more  glowing  than  the  one 
on  the  genius  of  Shelley,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition. 
In  a  great  measure  Mr.  Foster  has  even  imbibed  the  pe- 
culiar  doctrines  of  his  poet,  and  devotes  some  pages  to  a 
consideration  of  the  vast  moral  reform  which  his  poetry 
is  to  produce.  But,  uulike  Mr  Foster,  we  are  no  Fou- 
rierite.  Moreover,  we  regret  to  see  the  subject  introduced 
into  the  preface  of  a  volume  of  poems,  where  it  can  do  but 
little  good,  and  may  be  a  means  of  prejudicing  many 
against  both  editor  and  poet.  This  we  say  in  all  kindness 
to  Mr.  Foster,  whose  talents  we  esteem,  and  whose  loAy 
and  generous  nature  we  have  so  oAen  heard  extolled.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  differing  from  him  in  his 
estimate  of  a  poet's  vocation.  Nothing  that  is  mean,  no- 
thing that  18  selfish,  nothing  that  is  groveling,  should  have 
part  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  poet :  he  is,  or  should  be,  a 
prophet  to  the  people,  for  as  his  soul  is  more  finely  attuned 
than  that  of  others,  so  thefte  lingers  on  it  longer  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  Ood.  Poetry,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is 
the  offspring  of  all  that  is  high  and  holy  in  our  natures ; 
and  to  it  belongs  the  glorious  mission  to  cheer,  and 
spiritualize,  and  elevate  mankind. 

In  the  abstract,  therefore,  we  coincide  with  much  of 
what  Mr.  Foster  says.  But  we  cannot  see  that  Shelley 
Mras  altogether  a  fair  representative  of  wliat  a  true  poet 
should  be.  Ilis  speculative  belief  did  irreparable  mischief; 
and  not  all  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  nor  the  comparative 
purity  of  his  conduct  can  remove  the  evil  which  his  doc- 
trines taught,  and  a  few  inconsiderate  acts  of  his  life  up- 
held. In  a  word,  Shelley  was  a  freethuiker.  It  is  more- 
over undeniable  that  he  married  in  a  moment  of  youthful 
passion — thai  he  afterward  deserted  liis  wife — that  he  mar- 
ried again  while  that  wife  was  living — and  that,  in  a  short 
time,  she  coimnitted  suicide,  not  a  little  driven  thereto,  it 
is  believed,  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 
We  should  not  have  alluded  to  the^e  facts  had  not  Mr. 
Foster,  in  his  enthusiasm  fur  Shelley's  poetry,  said  more 
of  the  poet's  principles  and  life  than  justice  warrants. 

Having  entered  this  protest  against  what  our  position 
forced  us  to  take  notice  of,  we  join  wth  Mr.  Foster  in  his 
warm  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  Shelley's  poetry.  The 
writings  of  Shelley,  in  truth,  are  just  bt^inning  to  be  ap- 
jMreciated.  His  glowing  language— his  exul)erant  fancy — 
his  lofty  ideality — and  the  graphic  power  of  description  he 
wields,  have  had  no  superiors,  in  many  points  no  equal, 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  not  in  our 
language  a  poem  oi  equal  length  which  is  finer  than  "  The 
Sensitive  Plant."  Ilis  ''Lines  to  an  Indian  Air"  have 
never  been  surpassed.  His  trogetly  of  "  Cenci"  is  a  master- 
piece, in  spite  of  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject. 
Where,  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  are 
gleams  of  a  genius  superior  to  that  which  shines  in  every 
page  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  ?"  Ilis  "  Revolt  of 
Islam-'  is  a  noble  poem ;  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  his 
lyrics  are  unsurpassed.  The  reader  of  taste  lingers  long 
over  these  delightful  productions,  and  returns  to  them 
again,  as  the  traveler  in  the  tropics  looks  and  IooIbb  once 
more  on  the  magic  beauty  of  the  Sootbem  Cro« ! 


But  there  is  a  characteristic  about  Shelley's  poetry  which 
will  always  render  it  a  "  sealed  book"  to  the  mass.  It  is 
too  obscure.  Instead  of  illustrating  his  sentiments  by 
references  to  external  life,  he  illustrates  even  external 
objects  by  comparing  them  with  his  inward  sensations. 
This  gives  a  vague  and  mystic  aspect  to  his  writings.  Four 
persons  out  of  five  on  first  reading  Shelley's  poetry  will 
put  down  the  book,  wondering  what  the  author  means,  and 
retaining  no  clear  conception  of  the  idea,  but  (mly  a  con- 
fused remembrance  of  glittering  imagery  and  seductive 
rhythm.  Compare  Homer  with  Shelley.  The  (me  is  all 
direcmess ;  clear,  fiery,  impetuous,  no  man  can  hesitate  a 
moment  to  understand  his  meaning:  the  other  is  lofty, 
spiritual,  lost  in  clouds,  a  being  above  human  sympathy ; 
out  of  the  pale  of  our  love.  It  is  only  the  few  who  can 
enjoy  Shelley.  Before  we  can  appreciate  him  we  must  be 
accustomed  to  his  manner ;  but  then  our  love  for  him  be- 
comes extravagant,  and  we  wonder  how  we  could  have  so 
long  overlooked  his  beauties.     . 

The  Whip-Poof-Will,  by  G.  P.  Morris,  has  been  reissued 
in  very  elegant  style  by  E.  Ferrett  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It 
is  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  adorned. 

"I  tnll  be  a  Lady''— ''I  toill  be  a  Gentleman''—''  On- 
teardf  right  Ontroni"— are  the  titles  of  three  very  neat 
little  volumes,  published  by  Crosby  &  Nichols,  Boston,  de- 
signed especially  for  the  yotmg.  We  commend  them  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

The  same  publishers  have  sent  us  "  Lays  for  the  Sab- 
bath," by  Emily  Tbylor,  edited  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont. 
This  work  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  names  of  the 
author  and  the  editor. 

Mr.  J.  CuxxiNOHAM  has  led  with  us  a  very  handsomely 
printed  volume,  from  the  press  of  E.  Dunnigan,  New  York, 
entitled  "  The  Pilgrim  Convert,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pise. 

T.  B.  Peterson  has  sent  us  "  Rambles  by  Land  and 
Water,  or  Notes  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,"  by  the  author  of 
'•Yucatan."  The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Paine  Jk  Burgess,  who  have  recently  issued  some  very  fine 
volumes  by  Mr.  Lester,  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  We  have  also  from  the  same  house  "  The 
Artist,  Merchant  and  Statesman,"  and  the  "Songs  and 
Ballads,"  by  Gen.  Geo.  P.  Morris,  a  name  familiar  as  a 
"  household  word"  in  every  parlor  in  the  land. 

Harpes  &  Brothers.— We  have  received  since  our  last 
from  these  puhlit^hers,  Dr.  Durbin's  "  Observatioiu  m  the 
East."  These  volumes  need  no  commendation.  All  who 
have  read  the  first  scries  will  be  anxious  to  see  the  opinions 
of  so  profound  a  scholar  and  eminent  divine  upon  the 
Holy  Ijand. 

*'  Dr.  Blair's  Sermons"  have  been  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers in  a  very  perfect  manner,  from  the  last  liondon  edi- 
tion. The  Life  and  Character  of  the  Author  is  prefixed, 
by  James  Finlayson,  D.D.  The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Blair 
have  been  so  long  regarded  as  among  the  most  finished  of 
ail  sermons,  that  we  need  only  announce  their  publication. 

rhe  Pictorial  Bible  has  reached  the  forty-fifth  number. 
It  is  still  continued  in  the  same  magnificent  style  vrith 
which  it  was  started. 

7%«  Wandering  Jew  is  recommenced  in  a  very  superior 
style  by  the  same  house. 

Among  the  serials  issued  by  them,  we  have  ''The  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine,"  "  The  Illustrated  Shak- 
speanBi"  and  "  The  Encyclopedia  of  Domesuc  Eoooomy)" 
all  progreMing  rapidly  toward  oonqdeckm. 
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.    .    .    History,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.        Cotpper^s  Task. 


The  history  of  the  American  Revolution  and  its 
heroes  is  yet  imperfect    Not  only  have  many  impor- 
tant events  connected  with  that  glorious  struggle  been 
unduly  estimated,  but  the  very  men  by  whose  activity 
and  skill  a  downward  impulse  was  given  to  regal 
power  in  the  Colonies,  have  been,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, forgotten,  and  their  worth  and  deeds  suflfered 
to  rest  with  them  in  tlie  grave.    The  pen  of  the  an- 
nalist, it  is  true,  has  made  us  intimately  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  progressive  and  stirjing  incidents 
•which  produced  our  political  divorcement  from  Great 
Britain,  and  placed  us  as  "a  bright  particular  star'  in 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  nations;  but  it  has  strangely 
failed  to  recount,  with  precision,  the  eminent  services 
of  many  of  those  brave  and  chivalric  spirits,  whose 
splendid  talents,  untiring  energy,  and  daring  exploits 
stamped  a  deep  impress  upon  the  troublous  times  in 
which  they  lived.    The  lofty  deeds  and  sterling  virtues 
of  the  great  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
— men  who  fearlessly  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  in  the  protracted  contest 
for  human  rights  and  human  freedom,  who,  by  their 
firixi  example,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  morals  of 
their  country,  framed  its  laws,  and  fought  its  battles — 
have,  indeed,  become  as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  house- 
hold words;  whilst  a  few  less  illustrious  names  that 
should  have  been  wedded  to  eternal  fame,  have  been 
cursorily  passed  over  by  the  historian,  and  thus  left  to 
be  obscured  by  the  gathering  misLs  of  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  biography  is  not  more 
discriminative.  Sometimes  its  lustre,  like  the  golden 
shower  upon  DansD,  falls  copiously  upon  unworthy 
objects;  and  frequently  fails  altogether  to  descend 
upon  those  whose  virtue  and  good  deeds  peculiarly 
9 


mqke  them  its  proper  and  legitimate  recipients.  He 
who,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
boldly  steps  forth  from  among  his  lowly  but  less  am- 
bitious compeers,  and,  snatching  up  the  sword,  cuts 
his  bloody  way  to  imperial  eminence  and  power,  be- 
comes the  great  captain  of  his  age,  and  his  name  and 
his  deeds  are  henceforth  conspicuously  inscribed  on 
the  proudest  annals  of  his  country,  and  monumentS| 
more  durable  than  brass,  arise  to  perpetuate  his  me- 
mory. The  spacious  orator,  too,  unfitted,  as  well  by 
want  of  energy  as  of  talent,  to  shine  in  hall  or  senate, 
forsaking  the  sober  counsels  of  his  better  judgment, 
ultimately  merges  into  the  notorious  and  blustering 
demagogue,  well  pleased  to  hear  his  patriotism  loudly 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  to  see  his  name 
blazoned  forth  on  the  pages  of  partisan  history.  And 
even  the  grave  and  dignified  gownman,  forgetful  of 
the  spiritual  offices  with  which  he  has  been  most 
solemnly  intrusted,  impiously  exchanges  the  crosier 
for  the  sword,  heads  his  zealous  and  frenzied  hosts, 
"  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  gains  the  world*s 
applause,  and  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
It  is  with  such  names  and  such  achievements  as  these 
that  the  eloquent  pen  of  biography  has  been  too  fre- 
quently busy,  to  the  utter  neglect,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  few  truly  great  men,  who  de- 
voted their  best  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
infinitely  worthier  objects  than  annihilating  conquests, 
or  the  boisterous  plaudits  of  the  million. 

"We  possess,  as  a  nation,  no  richer  treasure  than  the 
unfading  fame  of  those  who,  in  the  "  time  which  tried 
men*s  souls,"  demonstrated  to  the  world  an  entire 
ability  successfully  to  resist  oppression  and  its 
minions,  and  protect  their  own  rights  without  infringe- 
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mmt  upon  the  rights  of  others.    If  any  generous  and 
abiding  award  be  due  to  patriotism  and  well  earned 
distinction,  those  men  were  and  are  justly  entitled  to  it. 
In  their  conduct  and  acts  we  can  trace  no  motive  of 
self-advancement,  or  a  desire  to  live  in  the  praises  of 
coming  ages.    Promptly  obeying  the  pleading  and 
persuasive  voice  of  freedom,  they  cheerfully  left  their 
household  altars  and  the  warm  endearments  there 
concentred,  and  banishing  "  all  trivial  fond  regards," 
knew  and  sought  nothing  save  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  welfare  of  their  race.    The  deep  gratitude 
which  we  owe  to  this  matchless  brotherhood  of 
patriots  and  heroes,  should  of  itself  prompt  us  to 
snatch  from  the  oblivion  of  the  past  their  names  and 
worth,  and  band  them  down  to  coming  generations  as 
bright  examples  of  virtue  and  bravery,  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  consideration.    Many  of  them  were  men 
distinguished  by  their  compeers  for  loftiness  of  prin- 
ciple and  unflinching  courage ;  yet  not  possessing  the 
advantage  of  cotemporaneous  biographers  to  impart  a 
value  to  their  worth,  they  have  descended  to  the  tomb 
tmhonored,  and  their  very  names  are  now  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  state !  There 
is  one,  among  this  peerless  and  neglected  band,  whose 
name  and  brilliant  services,  however  much  esteemed 
and  lauded  in  Delaware,  deserve  a  wider  fame  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.    His  unflinching  firm- 
ness under  trials  and  difficulties  the  most  depressing ; 
his  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  deu'kest 
hours  of  discomfiture  and  distress,  proclaimed  with 
an  eloquence — 

.    .    .    "  Truer  far  than  oak, 
Or  Dove,  or  Tripod  ever  spoke," 

how  justly  his  name  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  whose  memory  and  worth  a  grateful  after-age 
will  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Robert  Kirkwood,  was 
born  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware,  in  the  year  1756.  The  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light,  stood  upon  a  fairm  now 
'in  the  possession  of  Andrew  Gray,  Esq.,  situate  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Newark.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Robert,  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  universally  respected  for  his  high  moral 
principles  and  worth.  He  came  to  the  Colonies  in 
childhood,  and  in  reduced  circumstances ;  but  by  his 
perseverance  and  industry  he  greatly  improved  his 
condition,  and  ultimately  purchased  the  property  on 
which  he  resided  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  Kirkwood's 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  McDowell, 
was  born  in  England,  and  was  a  member  of  the  re- 
ligious society  of  Friends.  This  worthy  couple  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  Robert  was  the  only  son.  He 
early  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  reading,  which 
circumstance  induced  his  father  to  give  him  a  good 
education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  entered 
him  as  a  student,  at  the  ''  old  academy,"  in  the  village 
of  Newark,  where  he  studied  with  success  tlie  dead 
languages,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
application  and  abilities.  His  father  intended  him  for 
the  church,  and  with  this  view  continued  him  at  the 
academy,  until  the  Revolution  suddenly  put  an  end 
to  his  long-cberisbed  hopes. 


Some  time  previous  to  his  leaving  his  studies,  Robert 
had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  great  political  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  colonies ;  and,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  publicly  proclaimed  his  determina- 
tion to  espouse,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  even  take  up  arms  in  her  defence. 
Eventually  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  and 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  de- 
clared. This  was  the  fearful  signal  note  for  which 
he  had  been  so  long  and  patiently  listening.  The 
flowery  and  alluring  paths  of  literature,  into  which 
he  had  recently  entered  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure, 
were  forsaken ;  Homer  and  Vii^l  thrown  to  the  dust 
and  mould,  and  Euclid,  with  his  angles  and  triangles, 
left  upon  his  desk,  to  puzzle  less  ardent  and  ambitious 
intellects. 

Upon  joining  the  regiment  furnished  by  Delaware 
to  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  Kirkwood  was  made 
a  lieutenant.     Immediately  afterwards,  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment,  which  was  commanded  by  Col. 
Hazlett,  to  New  York,  where  it  joined  the  main  army 
under  Washington.    He  continued  with  the  army  in 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  Long  Island,  and  was  a 
principal  sharer  in  the  trials  and  hardships  which  re- 
sulted to  the  troops.    When  Washington  returned  to 
the  Jerseys,  he  accompanied  him,  and  participated  in 
the  American  triumphs  at  Princeton  and  Trenton.  In 
the  engagement  at  Princeton,  Colonel  Hazlett  fell, 
pierced  with  a  musket-ball  in  the  forehead,  whilst 
cheering  his  men  onward  in  the  conflict.    With  the 
death  of  their  brave  and  lamented  colonel,  the  term 
of  the  regiment's  enlistment  expired,  and  the  men  were 
not  fully  reorganized  until  the  month  of  May,  1777, 
when  Colonel  David  Hall  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand.   In  one  of  the  journals*  of  Captain  Kirkwood, 
kept  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war,  is  a  muster-roll 
of  his  company,  prefixed  to  which  is  the  date  of  his 
conunission  as  Captain — "  December  the  Isl,  1776." 
This  company,  which  consisted  of  sixty-seven  Dela- 
wareans,  apf>ears,  from  a  note  written  by  Captain 
Kirkwood,  not  to  have  been  fully  equipped  and  mus- 
tered until  May  5lh,  1777. 

Captain  Kirk\yood  was  present  at  all  the  battles 
fought  by  the  army  of  Washington  during  the  memo- 
able  campaign  of  1777.  He  has  noted,  with  singular 
minuteness,  every  incident  connected  with  the  con- 
stant movements  of  the  Continental  forces,  and  fre- 
quently alludes  to  the  various  and  futile  attempts  of 
the  British  general,  whilst  in  the  Jerseys,  to  induce 
Washington  to  leave  his  strongholds  along  Middle 
Brook  and  give  him  battle. 

After  Sir  William  Howe  became  convinced  that  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  induce  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  quit  his  strong  position,  and  hazard  an  engage- 
ment on  equal  terms,  he  planned  his  expedition  against 
Philadelphia.  Withdrawing  his  army  suddenly  from 
the  Jerseys,  he  sailed  south,  and  entering  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  in  a  short  time  larklcd  at  the  head  of  Elk. 
He  vainly  imagined  that  he  would  by  this  movement 
thoroughly  deceive  Wag>hington  as  to  the  point  of  his 

#  Very  kindly  pat  into  my  hands  by  his  only  dao^ter, 
Mrs.  Mjuy  Boyer,  now  residing  in  the  village  of  Newark, 
Delaware. 
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attack.  In  the  journal  already  alluded  to,  Kirkwood 
narratee  the  rapidity  of  moTement  obterved  by  the 
Continental  army,  and  their  Mreti  advance  toward 
Bed  Clay  creek.  From  thence  they  pushed  detach- 
ments forward  to  occupy  difficult  posts  in  the  woods, 
and  to  interrupt  the  march  of  the  British  by  continual 
•kinoDishes. 

I  will  here  transcribe  what  he  says  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  immediately  prior,  at  and  suba»> 
quent  to  the  battle  of  Brandywine.    "  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 8ih,  1777.  (Camp  near  Newport.)  Struck  tents 
and  went  to  work  in  the  lines.    We  lay  there  until  3 
o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  then  marched  about  ten 
miles  to  Chad's  Ford,  passed  over  and  there  encan^H 
ed.    Wednesday,  10th,  marched*  to  Gordon's  Ford, 
being  about  four   miles,  and   lay    there  all  night. 
Thursday,  11th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  marched  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  field  of  action,  near  Jeffries^ 
at  Brandywine.    Our  regiment  was  sent  as  a  flanking 
party  en  the  enemy's  left  wing.    During  the  engage- 
ment we  were  several  times  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
tiie  enemy's  cannon  and  small  arms.    About  sunHMt 
we  retreated  to  Chester,  being  fifteen  miles.    Friday, 
12ih,  marched  through  Darby  to  the  Schuylkill,  and 
encamped  near  the  bridge,  on  this  aide  the  river. 
Head  Quarters,  Sept.  13th,  1777.    General  Orden.— 
The  commanding  offioer  of  each  brigade  is  inuii»> 
diately  to  send  oflT  as  many  oflteers  as  he  shall  think 
necessary,  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  place  of  action 
yesterday,  (and  on  any  other  roads  where  the  strag- 
glers may  be  found,  and  particularly  to  Wilmington,) 
to  pick  up  all  stragglers  from  the  army,  and  bring 
them  on.    In  doing  this  they  should  proceed  as  far 
towaid  the  enemy  as  shall  be  convenient  to  thatr 
own  safety — and  examine  every  house.    In  the  mean 
lime  the  troops  are  to  march  on,  in  good  order,  through 
Darby  to  the  bridge,  toward  Schuylkill  and  German- 
town,  and  there  pitch  their  tents.    General  Greene's 
division  will  move  last  and  cover  the  baggage  stores. 
A  gill  of  rum  or  whiskey  is  to  be  served  out  to  each 
man  who  has  not  already  that  allowance.    C^neral 
Smallwood's  light  troops  will  renmin  at  Chester  to 
collect  ihe  stragglers  as  they  come  in,  and  to-morrow 
morning  follow  the  army.    The  directors  of  the  hos- 
pitals will  see  that  all  the  sick  and  wounded  are  sent 
to  Trenton ;  in  doing  this.  General  Maxwell  will  give 
them  all  nece»«ary  a>si8tance.    The  General  expects 
each  officer,  commanding  brigades,  will  immediately 
make  the  most  exact  returns  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.    After  Orders.— The  officers  are,  without 
loss  o(  time,  lo  see  that  ihey  are  completed  with  am- 
munition ;  that  their  arms  are  in  the  best  order,  the 
inside  of  them  washed  clean,  and  well  dried,  the 
touch-holes  picked,  and  a  good  flint  in  each  gun.  The 
strictest  attention,  it  is  expected,  will  be  paid  to  this 
Older,  as  the  officers  must  be  sensible  that  their  own 
honor,  the  safety  of  the  soldiers,  and  success  of  the 
caoie  depend  absolutely  upon  a  careful  execution  of 
it.    The  conunanding  officer  of  each  regiment  is  to 
endeavor  to  procure  such  necessaries  as  are  wanting 
for  his  men.    An  exact  return  of  the  stale  of  each 
regiment  to  be  made  immediately.    Major  General 
•  The  Delavrare  regiment. 


for  to-morrow  ■  Stevens.  Brigadier— Gottway.  Fisid 
Officers    Colonel  Lewis,  Maior  Ball." 

The  following  general  orden,  dated  Gennantown, 
Sept.  13th,  1777,  were  isaaed  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  which  I  will  transcribe  Oram  the  journal,  iaaa- 
much  as  they  contain  several  matten  of  inteMtt 
"General  Orders^-Parole,  Coaoord;  C.  Sign,  Osfw 
lisle.    The   General,  with  partienlar  satis&dioB, 
thanks  those  gallant  officers  and  soldiera  who,  on  the 
11th  insu,  bravely  fought  in  their  country's  cause.   If 
there  be  any  whose  conduct  reflects  dishonor  upon 
soldiership,  (and  their  names  are  not  pointed  out  to 
him,)  be  must  for  the  present  leave  them  to  refleot 
how  much  they  have  injured  their  country,  and  htom 
unfaithful  they  have  proved  to  their  fellow-soldien. 
He  hopes  with  this  exhortation,  that  they  will  embraoe 
the  first  opportunity  which  may  ofier,  to  do  jostioe 
both  to  themselves  and  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 
Although  the  event  of  the  day,  from  some  unfortunate 
circumstances,  was  not  so  iavorable  as  could  be 
wished,  the  General  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Ihe 
troops  that,  from  every  account  that  has  been  obtain- 
ed, the  enemy's  loss  for  exceeds  our  own.    He  has 
full  confidence  that  in  another  appeal  to  Heaven,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  (which  it  becomes  every 
officer  and  soldier  humbly  to  supplicate,)  we  shall 
prove  successful.    The  honorable  Congress,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  gallant  :behavior  of  the  troops  on 
Thursday  last,  thev  fatigue  since,  and  from  a  fall  oon* 
viction  that  on  every  future  occasion  they  will  mani- 
fest a  bravery  worthy  of  the  cause  they  have  under- 
taken lo  defend,  have  been  pleased  to  order  thirty 
hogsheads  of  rum  to  be  distributed  among  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  commander>in-chief  shall  direct.  He, 
therefore,  orden  the  commissary  general  of  issues  to 
deliver  to  each  officer  and  soldier,  one  gill  f»fr  ditmy 
whilst  it  lasts." 

This  grant  of  thirty  hogsheads  of  rem  to  the  Conti- 
nental army  by  Congress,  proved  a  source  of  no  little 
merriment  and  satire  throughoot  the  whole  British 
forces.  Much  caustic  wit  was  expended  and  dull 
epigrams  written  on  the  subject,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  army,  relative  to  artUnt  ajdriu  and  Dvuk 
courage. 

The  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  Kirkwood  thus  notes— 
"  Friday,  3d  October,  1777,  marched  about  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  down  to  the  enemy's  lines  at  German- 
town,  being  about  thirteen  miles.  Attacked  their 
picket  Saturday  morning,  between  daylight  and  sun- 
rise, and  drove  them  in ;  upon  which  a  general  en- 
gagement ensued  on  our  right  wing.  We  caused  their 
left  wing  to  retreat  three  miles  through  their  own  en- 
campments ;  but  upon  their  receiving  a  strong  re- 
inforcement, and  our  ammunition  being  almcat  spent, 
and  not  being  supported  sufficiently  by  the  resenre, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  We  returned  to  our  encamp- 
ment, thirteen  miles." 

In  this  action ,  the  Ddaware  regiment  had  three  rank 
and  file,  killed ;  one  colonel,  one  captain,  three  lieo- 
I  tenants,  two  Serjeants,  and  nineteen  rank  and  ffie 
wntndtd ;  total  twenty-six ;  two  Serjeants  and  seven 
rank  and  file  mitsiMg!  total  nine.  Whole  number 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  thirty-eight.    Col.  David 
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Hall,  coauBBnder  of  the  regimeat,  was  wounded. 
Captain  Holland  was  also  wounded,  and  died  shortly 
afterward. 

The  movements  of  the  main  army  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Washington,  I  will,  for  the  want 
of  space  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  pass  over.  The 
division  of  which  the  Delaware  regiment  was  a  part, 
marched  from  Dilworthtown,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  to 
Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Monday  the  2l8t  of  December, 
1777,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Smallwood, 
where  they  went  into  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

On  the  last  page  of  Captain  Kirkwood's  journal  is 
a  list  of  marches,  with  their  distances,  performed  by 
the  Delaware  regiment,  during  the  campaign  of  1777. 
It  embraces  the  period  between  May  17th  and  Dec. 
21at,  and  I  find  the  whole  distance,  by  very  careful 
computation,  to  be  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles, 
exclusive  of  scoutB  and  marches  to  and  from  the 
enemy's  lines.  During  this  campaign,  it  was  chiefly 
under  the  division  commands  of  Generals  Sullivan 
and  Smallwood. 

Throughout  the  years  1778-9,  Captain  Kirkwood  re- 
mained constantly  with  the  Delaware  troops,  fighting 
in  every  battle  of  importance  that  occurred.  His 
patriotism,  courage  and  sleepless  devotion  to  the 
siruggliog  cause  of  freedom,  soon  attracted  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  Washington,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  eventually  sprung  up  a  strong  and  abid- 
ing friendship.  The  refinement  of  his  manners,  to- 
gether with  his  gentlemanly  conduct  on  all  occasions, 
drew  toward  him  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  the  Continental  army.  His  youth  and  amia- 
bility rendered  him  peculiarly  attractive,  both  as  a 
pleasant  ccwnpanion  and  a  warm  friend.  He  gained 
early  in  the  war  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  and 
skill  in  arms,  and  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  <^ 
his  general  for  the  many  perilous  and  valuable  services 
he  rendered  his  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  1780,  Gren.  Gates  took  with  him 
to  South  Cwolina,  the  Maryland  line  and  Delaware 
regiment,  where  they  were  actively  employed  im- 
mediately, under  the  command  of  Lt  Col.  Vaughan 
and  Major  Patton,  until  the  battle  of  Camdeo,  where 
these  estimable  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
regiment  then  went  under  Col.  Moi^n's  command. 
Kirkwood,  in  his  journal  for  this  year,  says — "  I  led 
McMrriMown,  April  13th,  four  days  before  the  Mary- 
land line  and  Delaware  r^^ent,  and  shortly  arrived 
at  Newark,  Del.  From  thence  I  went  to  Lewistown 
and  returned  again  to  Newark.  On  the  8th  May  set 
sail  from  the  head  of  Elk  in  company  with  fifty  sail  of 
vessels,  bearing  the  second  brigade  of  the  Maryland 
line,  destined  for  Petersburg,  Va.,  at  which  port  the 
vessel  I  was  in  arrived  on  the  23d."  He  narrates  with 
great  exactness  the  progress  of  the  army  southward. 
The  battle  of  "  Rudgley's*  Mill,"  which  was  fought 
on  the  16th  of  August,  he  recounts  in  the  following 
language — "  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
met  with  the  British  army  at  Black  Swamp,  and  drove 
in  their  advanced  guards.    We  then  halted  and  formed 

#  Thtu  wriuen  by  Kirkwood— the  usoal  orthography  it 
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the  line  of  battle  :  the  second  brigade  on  the  right,  the 
first  in  the  centre,  and  the  militia  on  the  left  We  lay 
on  our  arms  till  break  of  day,  when  the  British  ad- 
vanced and  attacked  our  leA  flank,  where  the  militia 
lay,  who,  giving  way,  gave  the  enemy's  horse  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  our  rear.  Their  infantry  at  the  same 
time  gaining  our  flank,  and  their  line  advancing  on 
our  front,  caused  the  action  to  become  very  desperate, 
which  lasted  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  In  this 
action,  Lieut.  Col.  Vaughan,  Major  Patton,  six  officers 
and  seventy  rank  and  file  <^  our  regiment  were  taken 
prisoners,  with  all  the  cannon  and  baggage  of  the 
army.  The  army  in  its  retreat  arrived  at  Salisbury 
on  the  21st." 

This  action  is  usually  styled  in  the  various  histories 
of  the  Revolution,  the  ^*  battle  of  Camden,"  and  its 
narration  brings  with  it  melancholy  but  proud  feelings 
to  the  heart  of  every  Delawarean.  It  was  here  that 
the  Delaware  regiment  gained  immortal  honor ;  and, 
though  wounded  and  bleeding,  the  "Blue  Hen's 
Chickens"  crowed  defiance  and  vengeance  into  the 
very  ears  of  Britain's  boldest  soldiers !  The  proudest 
and  most  glorious  fields  (^  martial  Eiffope  never  wit- 
nessed better  fighting  or  more  daring  courage,  than 
were  displayed  by  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  troops 
on  the  plains  of  Camden.  The  Delaware  regiment 
was  reduced  from  eight  to  two  companies,  containing 
but  195  men,  imder  the  command  of  Captains  Kirk- 
wood and  Jaoquett.  On  that  memorable  mcnning  the 
Continental  troops  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  formed 
the  reserve.  They  were  inured  to  war,  says  Botta, 
and  upon  their  valor  rested  the  chief  hope  of  success. 
They  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Smallwood.  After 
the  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  advancing  enemy,  the  regtUars  of 
Carolina,  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  most  furiously 
attacked  both  in  front  and  flank.  They  defended 
themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  repeatedly 
recovered  lost  ground  when  led  to  the  charge  by  the 
brave  and  lamented  baron  De  Kalb ;  and  if  it  was  be- 
yond the  ability  of  these  courageous  troops  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  they  most  assuredly  pre:«erved 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  republican  standard. 
It  is  narrated  that  De  Kalb,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  this  engagement,  and  died  in  the  power  of  the 
victors,  spent  his  last  breath  in  dictating  a  letter,  ex- 
pressive of  the  warmest  a  flection  for  the  Americans, 
and  containing  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  valor  of 
the  regular  troops,  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  having 
been  a  partaker  of  their  fortune,  and  having  fallen  in 
their  cause. 

On  the  7ih  of  the  following  October,  Capt.  Kirk- 
wood's company,  together  with  one  from  Virginia  and 
one  from  Maryland,  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  who,  acting  in  concert  with  Colonel 
William  Washington's  cavalry,  spread  destruction 
and  dismay  among  the  torics  and  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  British.  Kirkwood  relates  the  now  well  known 
ruse  de  guerre  of  Col.  Washington,  "who,"  he  sa)'s, 
"  marched  down  to  Col.  lludgley's,  and  wilh  the  de- 
ception of  a  pine  Jhtot,  took  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
one  colonel,  one  majoc,  and  one  hundred  and  seven 
privates!" 
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The  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  he  notices  in  this  laconic 
style—"  Jan.  16, 1781.  Marched  to  the  Cowpens,  and 
on  the  17th  defeated  Tarleton."*  At  this  battle  Kirk- 
wood  had  one  man  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded,  five 
of  whom  died  shortly  aHer  they  leA  the  field. 

He  thus  alludes  to  the  engagement  at  Guilford 
Court-house—"  March  15th,  1781.  This  day  com- 
menced the  action  at  Guilford  Court-house,  between 
Generals  Greene  and  Cornwallis,  in  which  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  General  Greene 
drew  off  his  army  with  the  loss  of  his  artillcrj'." 
Here  again  Kirkwood's  company  was  still  further  re- 
duced, having  had  three  men  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  19lh  of  April,  the  following  entry  is  made  in 
his  journal—"  Marched  within  four  miles  of  Camden, 
and  took  eleven  of  the  enemy  prisoners.    This  even- 
ing Grcneral  Greene  gave  me  orders  to  take,  if  possible, 
possession  of  Logtown,  which  is  in  full  view  of  Cam- 
den :  and  if  I  succeeded,  to  maintain  it  until  further 
orders.    Leaving  camp  about  S  o'clock  at  night,  I 
arrived  before  the  town  between  nine  and  ten,  and 
about  12  o'clock,  got  full  possession  of  the  place.    A 
scattering  fire  was  kept  up  all  night,  and  at  sunrise 
next  morning,  had  a  smart  skirmish,  and  beat  in  the 
enemy.    About  two  hours  afterward  I  had  the  very 
agreeable  sight  of  the  advance  of  the  army."    The 
next  day  Captain  Kirkwood's  company,  attached  to 
Col.  Washington's  horse,  marched  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion round  Camden,  bttrnt  a  kottse  in  one  of  the  re- 
doubts of  the  enemy  ^  on  the  Woteree  river,  took  forty 
horses,  and  fifty  head  oi  cattle,  and  relumed  safely  to 
camp.    On  the  4th  of  May,  the  same  troops  marched 
to  the  ferry  on  the  Waleree,  and  took  the  redoubt  and 
burnt  the  block-house  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  commander-in- 
chief  instructed  Kirkwood  to  accompany  Col.  Wash- 
ington's cavalry  on  an  expedition  to  surprisie  a  large 
party  of  tories  under  the  command  of  a  Col.  Young. 
Upon  coming  up  to  the  place  where  the  enemy  had 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  and  rinding  it  evacuated, 
the  horse  left  Kirkwood  to  follow  on  at  his  leisure, 
whilst  they  pushed  rapidly  forward  after  the  retreat- 
ing foe.    A  party  of  lories  taking  Kirkwood's  men 
for  a  portion  of  their  own,  came  out  of  the  swamps 
in  his  rear  and  made  toward  him,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover their  mistake  until  they  received  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire.    A  number  were  killed  and  six  taken 
prisoners.    Continuing  his  scout,  the  next  day  he 
crossed  the  Saluda  river,  and  surprised  a  party  of 
tories  within  sight  of  the  garrison  of  "  Ninety-Six," 
four  of  whom  were  killed. 

At  the  PJege  of  Ninety-Six,  which  continued  from 
the  22d  of  May  to  June  20th,  Kirkwood  was  in  every 
attempt  made  against  the  works,  and  had  one  man 
killed,  eight  wounded,  and  one  taken  prisoner. 

The  8lh  of  September  ushered  in  the  gallant  attack 
of  the  American  army  on  the  English  lines  at  Eutaw. 
Thus  runs  Captain  Kirkwood's  account  of  this  en- 
gagement—"  Sept.  8,  1781.  This  morning  our  army 
was  in  motion  before  daybreak,  with  a  determination 

*  Col.  Tarleton  was  particularly  odious  to  the  repobli- 
can«  OD  ncciHuit,  chiefly,  of  his  savage  conduct.  When  a 
soldier  was  cut  down,  after  having  begged  for  protectioUi 
it  was  styled  "  Tarleton's  quarter." 
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of  fighting  the  British.    We  marched  in  the  followiBg 
order  of  battle,  viz.— the  North  and  South  OarolfaMi 
militia  in  front,  conmianded  by  Generals  Marion  tnd 
Pickens,  having  Col.  Lee*8  horse  and  infantry  oa 
their  right  flank,  and  the  state  horse  and  mounted  is* 
fantry  on  their  leA.    The  second  line  was  composed 
of  North  Carolina  regulars,  Virginians  and  Mary* 
landers,  having   two  three-pounders  between  the 
North  Carolinians  and  Virginians,  and  two  six-potra^ 
ers  between  the  Virginians  and  Marylanders.    Col. 
Washington's  horse  and  my  infianiry  were  the  coffi 
de  reserve.    In  this  order  we  marched  down  to  a^on* 
Coming  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  encamp- 
ment, we  overtook  a  rooting  partv  of  sixty  men, 
coming  in  with  potatoes^  most  of  whom  were  eitlMr 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.    We  met  with 
no  fiulher  opposition  until  we  arrived  within  one 
mile  of  their  encampment,  where  we  encountered 
their  front  line,  which  soon  brought  on  a  generel 
action.    We  drove  their  first  and  second  lines,  and 
took  upward  of  500  prisoners.     The  enemy  imme* 
diately  took  shelter  in  a  large  brick  house  and  in  a 
hollow  in  the  rear  of  the  house.    By  this  time  o«r 
men  were  so  far  spent  for  want  of  water,  and  got 
Continental  officers  suficring  much  in  the  action,  that 
it  became  advisable  for  Gen.  Greene  to  draw  oflf  his 
army;  which  he  did  with  the  loss  of  two  six-pounders. 
Major  Edmund,  of  the  Virginians,  with  a  small  party 
of  men,  joined  me  in  the  British  encampment,  keep- 
ing  up  the  fire  for  a  short  space  of  time.    Finding  oar 
army  had  withdrawn  from  the  field  made  it  neceasary 
for  us  to  withdraw  likewise.    We  brought  oflf  one  of 
the  enemy's  three-pounders,  which  was  performed 
with  much  difficulty  through  a  thick  wood,  for  near 
four  miles,  with  the  assistance  of  but  one  horse.  We 
arrived  at  the  encamping  ground  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  eveninisr.    A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs  General  Greene  marched  his  anny 
to  the  high  hills  of  the  Santee,  where  it  went  into 
encampment  for  the  purpose  of  relaxation  and  im- 
provement of  its  health.  On  the  first  of  January.  1782, 
Kirkwood  proceeded  to  head  quarters  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Delaware  on  furlough.    He 
set  out  for  his  native  state  on  the  fourth.    In  his  jour- 
ney northward,  he  relates  the  following  little  incident 
of  an  unpleasant  character — '*  The  next  morning  I 

crossed  the  Roanoake,  and  stopped  at  a  Mr.  D **, 

who  is  termed  a  colonel  in  that  county,  and  no  doubt 
thinks  himself  a  gentleman :  but,  as  regards  this,  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge,  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  after  General  St.  Clair  had  remained  at 
his  house  one  night,  the  next  morning  he  had  to  pay 
three  guineas — and  that,  too,  after  having  been  invited 
there  by  the  proprietor,  A  few  weeks  aAer,  ColoMl 
O.  II.  Williams  called  at  the  same  house,  but  eookl 
not  get  quarters :  and  some  days  subsequent  to  this 
visit  I  called  there,  and  not  knowing  his  character, 
shared  the  same  fate  with  those  before  me.  Indeed, 
he  turned  my  wagon  ofl*  his  plantation  without  my 
knowledge.  I  requested  only  the  floor  to  1  ie  on ,  which 
was  refused  me.  Rather  than  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
Jirst  rani  in  the  famous  state  of  Virginia,  I  choae  to 
lie  in  the  woods.'' 
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During  this  journey  Captain  Kirkwood  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  several  of  his  brother  officers,  in  the 
Tessel  in  which  he  embarked  at  Petersburg,  by  a 
small  armed  schooner  from  New  York.  He  found 
means,  however— as  did  also  his  companions — to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  his  captors,  and  arrived  safely 
al  Lochley's  ferry  on  the  Rappahanock.  On  the  4th 
of  April  he  reached  Annapolis.  Three  days  after,  he 
took  passage  in  a  packet-boat,  and  landing  at  the  head 
of  Elk,  "  arrived  at  the  village  of  Newark,  Del.,  on 
the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening."  Thus  ended  his  brilliant  and  successful 
career  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Kirkwood  kept  a  journal  of  marches  performed  by 
him  from  the  13th  of  April,  1780,  to  the  7th  of  April, 
1782,  which  embraces  the  enormous  distance  oi  fivt 
tkonsand  attd  six  miles ! 

About  two  years  aAer  the  termination  of  the  war, 
Kirkwood  married  a  Miss  Sarah  England.  She  was 
bom,  and  resided  up  to  the  period  of  her  marriage,  on 
the  farm  adjoining  tliat  in  the  occupancy  of  his  father. 
He  subsequently  moved  to  the  village  of  Cant  well's 
Bridge,  Del.,  where  he  entered  into  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  however, 
he  removed  thence,  and  settled  in  St.  Georges,  (a 
village  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  his  late  residence) 
where  his  wife  died  in  17S7.  They  had  three  children 
— ^Robert,  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  first  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Joseph  and  Mary  still  survive,  and  to  the 
latter  I  am  indebted  for  much  important  iinformation 
relative  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Kirkwood  having  come  into  tlte  possession  of  au 
extensive  tract  of  land  in  tlie  Indian  country,  on  the 
Ohio,  both  by  grant  and  purchase  from  the  United 
States,  removed  thither  in  the  year  1790.  It  is  said 
he  was  the  only  white  man  settled  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  With  his  usual  resolution  and  energy 
he  inunediately  set  to  work  rearing  a  log  cabin  in  the 
dusky  wilderness.  Before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
rude  tenement,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night  by 
a  small  band  of  Indians.  Having  discovered  his 
enemy  during  the  day,  and  suspecting  foul  play,  he 
immediately  crossed  the  river  at  Wheeling,  opposite 
to  which  place  ho  had  settled,  and  obtained  the  as- 
sistance of  an  officer  and  a  few  soldiers.  About  dark 
the  Indians  stealthily  approached  the  building,  as  had 
been  anticipated.  Finding  it  closed  and  strongly  bar- 
ricaded they  resorted  to  bundles  of  burning  ilax,  which 
they  threw  upon  the  roof.  The  officer  and  his  soldiers 
becoming  alarmed,  essayed  to  open  the  windows,  in 
order  to  fire  upon  the  savages.  Kirkwood  slitjnuously 
opposed  the  measure,  when  an  altercation  ensued. 
**  The  first  man,"  said  Kirkwood,  '*  who  alleinpis  to 
unbar  a  window  until  ordered  by  me,  shall  forfeit  his 
life  at  my  hands !"  They  knew  his  character,  and 
promptly  and  silently  fell  back  to  llie  places  assigned 
them.  In  a  few  moments  the  roof  began  to  blaze, 
when  Kirkwood  ordered  the  men  to  knock  oil'  the 
shingles  with  the  bulls  ot"  their  muskels.  The  red 
men,  perceiving  their  allempts  about  to  prove  futile, 
advanced  boldly  from  behind  the  trees,  where  they 
had  ensconced  themselves,  to  force  the  door  and  win- 
dows.   Kirkwood  observing  their  movements  through 


a  small  loop-hole,  with  his  own  hands  unbarred  the 
windows,  and  commanded  the  soldiers  to  open  a  well 
directed  fire  upon  them.  Most  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest,  with  terrific  yells, 
fled  precipitately  fo  the  echoing  depths  of  the  forest. 
Kirkwood  was  soon  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  this  new  country.  Among  his  papers  I  find  a  copy 
of  the  civil  and  military  laws,  '*  established  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,"  signed  by  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
governor  and  commander-in-chief;  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons  and  James  Mitchel  Varnum,  Esqrs.,  Judges. 
A  list  of  civil  suits  is  entered  upon  his  justice's  docket, 
and  the  date  pretixed  to  the  last  entry  shows  that  up 
to  a  short  time  prior  to  his  demise,  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  civil  duties. 

In  1791  Kirkwood,  being  a  major  by  brevet,  served 
under  the  unfortunate  and  accomplished  St.  Clair, 
who  was  ordered  by  government  to  repel  the  Indians 
on  the  western  frontiers,  after  Harmar's  defeat.    His 
force  marched  to  the  Miami  villages,  near  which  it 
encamped  on  the  third  of  November,   1791.     The 
army  consisted  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
first  regiment  having  been  detached  to  cover  a  convoy 
of  provisions,  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  a  body 
of  Kentucky  militia  which  had  descried— and  to  pie- 
vent  further  desertions.    The  Indians  attacked  the 
army  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  foui-th 
of  November,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  them.    The  assault  was  made  upon 
the  mililia,  then  iu  advance,  who,  afier  firing  a  few 
inefleclive  hhols,  broke  and  fled  precipitately  through 
the  main  body.    This  disgraceful  and  cowardly  con- 
duct threw  the  troops  into  some  confusion,  from  which 
they  never  entirely  recovered  during  the    action, 
which  continued  about  four  hours.    Portions  of  the 
army  behaved  remarkably  well,  and  several  charges 
were  made  with  the  bayonet,  which  compelled  the 
enemy  to  give  way,b*il  no  permanent  good  eficct  was 
produced.    In  ^pite  of  ihe  active  and  intrepid  conduct 
of  the  officers  generally,  and  ihe  coo\  and  delibeiaie 
bravery  of  the  coiniuander-in-chicf,  who  was  in  very 
feeble  health,  and  who  had  eight  balls  through  his 
clothes,  the  troops  began  a  very  disorderly  retreat, 
during  which  time  ilieir  ujficers  lost  all  control  over 
them,  and  which  was  not  arres»ted  until  they  reached 
fort  Washington.    Kirkwood,  the  oldest  captain  of 
the  oldest  regiment  in  ihe  country,  fell  in  this  battle, 
fighting  with  ardor,  as  was  his  wont,  al  the  head  of 
his  detachment.     This  was  the  thirty-Udrd  time  he 
had  btCM  in  the  midu  of  battle  aitd  death. 

I  will  here  avail  myself  of  a  lelier  written  bv  Col- 
Jacob  Slough,  of  Lanca.stcr,  Pa.,  (who  wa.*  Kirk- 
wood's  intimate  associate  and  brother  offic*er  in  St. 
Clair's  army,)  to  his  friend,  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  state  of  Maryland,  dated  May,  1824. 
Coi.  Slough  says — "I  liave  received  the  letter  you 
honored  me  with)  on  the  subject  of  the  services  and 
virtues  of  my  much  lamented  friend,  Kirkwinxl,  and 
will,  with  pleasure,  narrate  them.  Having  heard 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  Revolution,  wh«>  knew 
him  when  he  belonged  to  Smallwood's,  afterward 
Howard's  regiment,  speak  of  him  in  the  most  exalted 
terms,  I  became  much  prepossessed  in  his  favor  long 
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before  I  knew  him;  and  I  took  pains  to  become 
acquainted  with  him.  I  soon  discovered  that  this 
desire  was  mutual,  and  in  a  little  time  we  became 
fast  friends ;  so  much  so,  that,  when  not  on  duty,  we 
were  generally  together.  I  passed  many  nights  with 
him  on  guard,  and  benefitted  greatly  from  his  ex- 
perience, as  a  man  of  honor,  a  soldier,  and  a  police 
olHcer.  Captain  Kirkwood  had  been  sick  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  fourth  of  November,  but  was 
always  ready  for  duty.  At  the  dawn  of  day  that 
morning,  after  the  advanced  guard  was  attacked  and 
driven  in,  I  saw  him  cheering  his  men,  and  by  his 
example  inspiring  confidence  in  all  who  saw  him. 
When  he  received  the  wound  I  cannot  say ;  I  was 
some  distance  from  him,  and  busily  engaged  in 
attending  to  my  own  duty.  About  eight  o*clock,  I 
received  a  severe  wound  in  my  right  arm,  just  above 
the  elbow.  As  it  bled  very  much,  and  our  surgeon 
was  in  the  rear,  I  was  advised  to  go  and  have  it 
dressed.  On  my  way  to  rejoif)  my  company,  I  found 
my  friend  Kirkwood  lying  against  the  root  of  a  tree, 
shot  through  the  abdomen,  and  in  great  pain.  AAer 
calling  to  the  surgeon,  and  commending  him  to  his 
care,  I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  retreat  was 
ordered.  I  then  ran  to  him,  and  proposed  having  him 
carried  off.  He  said, '  No,  I  am  dying;  save  yourself 
if  you  can,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  but,  as  the  la^t  act 
of  friendsliip  you  can  confer  on  me,  blow  my  brains 
out.  I  see  the  Indians  coming,  and  God  knows  how 
tliey  will  treat  me!'  You  can  better  judge  of  my 
feeiing!«  tlian  I  can  describe  them.  I  ehook  him  Jby 
the  hand,  and  left  him  to  his  fate." 

Thus  fell,  by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  Robert 
Kirkwood,  a  man  who  had  passed  through  unscathed 
the  fiercest  conflicts  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  hud 
faced  danger  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

Kirkwood  was  the  pride  of  his  native  state ;  and 
his  memory  and  worth  are  still  dear  to  every  Dela- 
warean.  No  man  in  the  great  and  glorious  struggle 
which  resulted  in  our  independence,  pos^csiied  more 
enthui^iasm,  or  displayed  more  cool  and  determined 
courage  than  he.  Among  the  very  first  to  taUe  up 
arms  in  his  country's  defence,  and  vindicate  her  deep 
and  accumulating  wrongs,  so  was  he  among  those 
who  were  the  ver^'  last  to  resign  them.  At  an  age 
when  mo>t  youths,  timid  and  undecided,  shrink  from 
the  fiercer  struggles  of  life,  he 

"Put  on 
Courage  and  faith  and  generous  cnnAtancyj 
Even  as  a  breastplate,  uiid  weal  serenely  lurth" 

to  mingle  in  the  strife  of  arms,  and  to  pour  his  young 
blood  upon  his  country's  altar. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
case,  that  Kirkwood,  with  all  his  galiantiy,  zeal  and 
unit'onn  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  not  pro- 
moted to  a  more  conspicuous  rank  than  that  of  cap- 
tain. The  state  of  Delaware,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  but  one  regiment  in  the  army,  which  was  placed 
(at'ter  the  di^ability  of  Col.  Hall,  who  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gcrniantown,)  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Vaughan  and  Major  Fatten,  both  of  whom 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Camden.    It  was 


constantly  believed  that  these  otficers  would  be  ex- 
changed, and,  hence,  Kirkwood  could  not  possibly  be 
promoted  in  the  line  of  his  state ;  and  in  the  lines  of 
other  states  promotions  took  place  among  themselvoi. 
Furthermore,  the  regiment  was  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers, at  the  conflict  at  Camden,  as  not  to  require  an 
oflicer  of  higher  rank  than  captain.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  however,  through  the  influence  of  Washing 
ton,  he  was  breveted  a  major. 

Capt.  Kirkwood  was  enthusiastically  beloved,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  his  own  company,  but  by  the 
whole  regiment.  They  justly  esteemed  him  as  their 
A^mrmest  friend,  and,  indeed,  many  of  his  own  com- 
mand were  upon  terms  of  considerable  familiarity 
with  him.  Kirkwood  was  somewhat  facetious,  and, 
like  most  young  men,  was  fond  of  a  good  jole.  Thd 
following  little  anecdote  he  was  accustomed  to  nar- 
rate with  much  point  and  humor :  Standing  one  day 
upon  the  front  steps  of  "  Brinton's  Hotel,"  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  conversing  with  Colonel  Hazlett,  Captain 
Jacquett  and  several  other  officers  attached  to  the 
regiment,  Kirkwood,  on  noticing  one  of  his  own  sol- 
diers approaching,  (an  eccentric  creature  by  the  name 
of  Conner,  but  as  brave  as  Agamemnon,)  jocosely 
remarked — "  Now,  gentlemen,  speaking  of  good  sol- 
diership, there  comes  a  private  belonging  to  my  com- 
mand, who,  though  esteemed  a  good  soldier,  has, 
nevertheless,  upon  going  into  action,  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  juley*  The  man  heard  the  remark, 
as  was  intended.  Respectfully  touching  his  cap  to 
his  olTiccrs  he  passed  by,  and  proceeded  on  down  the 
street  toward  his  quarters.  At  no  very  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  after  the  uttering  of  this  remark,  the 
battle  of  Princeton  was  fought.  '  On  leading  his  com- 
pany to  the  charge  on  that  occasion,  Kirk  wood's  foot 
slipping,  he  receded  a  few  inches  beliind  the  column, 
when  Conner,  who  was  in  the  first  platoon,  cried  out 
— "  Who 's  a  juking  7/otc,  Captain  Bob  ?"t 

The  following  occurred  at  the  Ixittle  of  Eutaw 
Springs.  Kirkwood  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Greene  to 
take  post  in  a  dense  wood  on  the  bunk  of  the  little 
stream  of  Eutaw,  and  wait  for  further  orders.  The 
fighting  soon  becoming  severe  along  the  line,  the  cap- 
tain, as  well  as  his  soldiers,  grew  exceedingly  impa- 
tient. At  length,  however,  a  lield-oriicer  rode  up, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  in  check  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  about  to  cross  the  ford.  Gaining  the 
destined  point,  and  disposing  his  command  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  entirely  screened  from  the  enemy, 
Kirkwood  demanded,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  of  a 
British  olPicer  whom  he  saw  advancing  with  his 
force,  "  What  troops  are  those  ?"  The  officer  net 
seeing  the  person  of  the  speaker,  supposed  ho  was 
addressed  by  a  British  aid-de-canip,  and  immediately 
replied,  "The  Queen's  Bufls."  "By  Mars!  we'll 
rebuff  you  I"  oried  Kirkwotxl,  and  cliarging  upon 
them,  cut  the  surprised  Englishmen  to  piec«».  *The 
enemy  retreated,  and  threw  themselves  into  a  large 
and  very  &trong  house,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
a  desperate  defence.    Some,  however,  took  shelter 

*  A  cant  term  expressive  of  timidity, 
f  For  this  anecdote,  as  well  at  sorao  others,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Harlan,  of  Milltown,  Del. 
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in  a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  brishwood,  and 
some  in  a  garden  fenced  with  palisades.  Here  the 
action  recommenced  with  more  obstinacy  than  at 
first  The  Americans  did  all  that  was  to  be  eipected 
of  Taltant  soldiers  to  dislodge  the  English  from  their 
new  posts,  like  house  was  vigorously  battered  by 
four  pieces  of  artillery.  Colonel  Washington,  on  the 
right,  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  wood,  and 
Col .  Lee  to  force  the  garden.  Their  eflbrls  were  vain ; 
and  General  Greene  ordered,  at  length,  a  retreat.  As 
the  Americans  b^an  to  give  ground,  a  British  officer 
stepped  out  upon  a  small  porch  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, bidding  his  soldiers  follow  him.  At  this  moment 
a  part  o(  the  Continental  troops  filed  suddenly  round 
the  wing  of  the  house,  when  Kirkwood,  perceiving 
the  boldness  of  the  Englishman,  sprang  forward  and 
caught  him  by  the  coat,  and  dragged  him  headlong  to 
the  ground,  when  he  was  instantly  carried  off  a  pri- 
soner among  the  retreating  troops-! 

Kirkwood  '^^'as  an  exceedingly  moral  man,  from  his 
youth  upward.  It  was  a  remark  of  Capt.  Jacquett, 
(his  friend  and  companion  throughout  the  war,)  that 
be  never  heard  him  utter  but  one  oath,  and  that  was 
at  the  battle  of  Camden,  when  the  second  platoon  of 
his  company,  being  somewhat  intimidated  at  the 
slaughter  around  them,  made  a  sli^t  effort  to  ''  hang 
back*'  when  they  were  being  led  to  the  charge. 
Kirkwood,  perceiving  this,  stepped  directly  in  front 
of  them,  and,  raising  his  sword  menacingly,  said, 
**  By  the  living  God,  the  first  man  who  fattens  «hall 
receive  this  weapoo  in  his  craven  heart  !"* 

Capt.  Kirkwood,  like  his  immortal  commander, 
early  became  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  made  it  a 
pleasing  duty  to  read  bis  Bible  through  yearly. 
Among  his  papers  I  find  a  well  written  essay,  styled 
"  Thoughts  upon  Duelling,"  in  which  he  expresses 
many  admirable  ideas  in  relation  to  this  false  and 
flimsy  "  code  of  ko7ior^*  It  is  much  too  lengthy  for 
a  sketch  like  thi**,  else  I  would  gladly  transcribe  it  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheeks 
and  Corporal  Nyms,  who,  in  **  holding  out  their 
irons,"  would  fain  be  esteemed  "  cunning  offence." 

"*  Tliit  anecdote  in  well  autlienticated — I  bad  it  from  a 
lady  to  whom  it  w^  tuld  by  Capt.  Jacquett. 


The  sabject  of  this  paper  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
groves  of  Parnassus.  I  have  lying  before  me  several 
of  his  poems,  in  which  occur  many  stanzas  of  strength 
and  beauty.  They  were  evidently  composed  previous 
to  his  joining  the  Cominental  army.  He  wrole  music 
also  with  considerable  taste,  as  his  manuscripts 
attest ;  and  performed  most  sweetly  upon  the  flute, 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  beguile  many  an  hour  of 
its  silence  and  its  cares.  His  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments were  freely  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all 
who  possessed  bis  friendship — his  patriotism  and 
braver^'  none  ever  dared  impugn.  To  his  individual 
exertions  was  wholly  attributed  the  peculiar  and  last- 
ing renown  of  what  remained  of  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment. This  regiment  was  habited  in  sky-blue  cloth, 
which,  together  with  their  promptness  and  daring  in 
almost  every  battle  that  was  fought  during  the  southern 
campaign,  gave  them  throughout  the  army  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  ''  Blue  Hen^s  Chickens."  To  illustrate 
their  dauntless  spirit, "and  utter  freedom  from  care, 
even  when  the  army  was  greatly  depressed  and 
fatigued  by  constant  forced  marches,  I  will  relate  the 
following  incident,  which  is  literally  true.  One 
night,  during  his  celebrated  retreat  from  before  the 
eager  arms  of  Comwallis,  Gen.  Grreene  was  attracted 
by  a  nimiber  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Delawaie 
regiment  dancing  before  a  large  watch-fire,  to  the 
rude  melody  of  a  violin,  upon  which  one  of  their 
number,  seated  upon  a  half-charred  pine  log,  dis- 
coursed, as  they  imagined,  "  most  eloquent  music." 
Turning  to  Kirkwood,  who  was  also  an  observer  of 
their  mirth,  the  general  remarked,  "  I  like  to  witness 
a  scene  like  this,  captain,  for  it  prevents  the  spirit  of 
the  army  from  flagging.  Ha!  your  soldiers  are 
singular  fellows,  they  fighJt  all  day  and  dance  all 
flight  r 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  endeavored  to 
snatch  from  comparative  obscurity  the  services  and 
virtues  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  Revolution. 
May  his  example  and  well  merited  fame  long  exi^t 
for  the  imitation  of  those  who  now  enjoy  the  freedom 
for  which  he  so  nobly  fought ;  for,  truly,  his  were 

"Deeds  which  should  net  pass  away, 
A  name  that  must  not  wither  !" 


THE    DUENNA. 


WITU  AN  E.NGEAVINO. 


TuE  blue  eyes  of  the  north  liave  charms — 

Hut  give  me  Seville's  daughters! 
With  glances  sweet  as  ungeU'  smiles, 

And  eyes  like  shaded  waters. 
Dur  as  the  gold  the  dragon  watched, 

Vac\i  has  her  grim  duenna, 
A  withered,  sulky  atumy, 

As  hideous  as  Gehenna ! 

A  northern  maid  is  coy,  yet  free. 

No  perils  cross  the  lover ; 
He  sues  in  form — there  is  a  blush — 

A  "yes!*'  and  all  is  over. 


But  when  a  S|>auish  maid  is  wooed, 
Full  many  a  danger  greets  you — 

And  if  you  seek  a  tete  a  t^te 
Her  old  duemia  meets  you  I 

You  scale  the  walls  at  dead  of  night, 

Those  Argus  eyes  have  seen  you— 
You  fling  a  dower  through  the  grate, 

Her  finger  shakes  between  you ! 
If  now  and  then  you  win  a  glance 

From  eyes  as  dark  as  henna ; 
Alas !  when  next  you  look  for  one, 

Yoa  see  the  grim  duenna! 
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BT  FAK?(Y  FO&ESTEX. 


Ida  Ravelin  was  8till  young,  but  not  beautiful.  It 
is  said  that  the  spirit's  beauty  cannot  be  shut  within, 
as  you  would  shut  the  diamond  in  the  casket,  hiding 
all  its  light;  but  that  the  radiance  illuminating  the 
inner  temple  tinM  spread  itself  over  the  face,  pro 
claiming  to  all  who  come  near,  ''  here  dwells  an 
angel."  I  know  that  sometimes  the  angel  in  the 
bosom  looks  out  through  human  eyes,  and  puts  its 
own  impress  on  human  lips,  but  this  earth  has  sadly 
changed  since  the  ladder  of  the  old  patriarch's  dream 
was  let  down  from  Heaven,  and  there  are  things 
enow  in  it  to  make  the  beautiful  spirit  oftener  veil 
its  sorroA^'ful  face  with  its  own  pinion,  as  though 
thus  to  wait  for  the  iinal  release.  The  radiance  which 
would  be  dazzling  to  a  mortal  eye  in  Heaven  is  sub- 
dued by  the  sin-heavy  atmosphere  of  this  world  into 
a  feeble  glimmer ;  but  it  is  all  there,  and  waiting  only 
the  call  homeward  to  become  glorious.  But  what  if 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit  should  come  out  before  the 
world  and  sit  upon  the  brow  ?  The  angel  would  still 
be  unrecognized,  for  men  are  not  gifted  with  a  pure 
vision,  and  the  gross  eye  cannot  see  beyond  the 
handsome  shape  and  the  brilliant  coloring.  When 
the  crowd  bows  to  personal  ugliness,  made  beautiful 
by  soul,  the  fallen  2^eph  and  his  fair  Nama  may 
spread  their  wings — they  arc  very  near  to  Heaven. 

Ida  Havelin  was  not  beautiful ;  even  those  who 
loved  her  most  did  not  attempt  to  say  it,  and  strangers 
passed  her  by  without  a  glance.  It  is  true  that  her 
slight,  delicately  moulded  figure  was  very  nearly 
faultless ;  but  there  was  a  shrinking  timidity  in  her 
step  and  manner  which  eflbctually  shaded  this  beauty. 
Her  eye  had  a  clear  light,  but  that  wus  timid  too.  At 
times  there  was  a  soft,  dove-like  expression  in  it,  and 
again  there  burned  from  its  centre  a  deep,  soul- 
fraugbt  brilliancy,  and  its  vision  seemed  prolonged  far 
into  eternity,  but  it  was  too  full  of  thought.  Her  full, 
round  foreheud  was  too  severely  intellectual,  and  the 
rich,  heavy  braids  which  bound  her  magniiicently 
formed  head  could  not  compensate  for  its  singularly 
lolly  developments.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  was 
of  a  diflbreut  mould.  Ida  had  never  possessed  regular 
features,  although  in  childhood  she  was  strikmgly 
beautiful.  Her  mouth  had  been  made  lovely  by  the 
sweet  smiles  which  habitually  clustered  round  it, 
rather  than  by  the  chiseling  of  tlie  architect ;  but  now 
the  cliuracter  of  the  smile  was  changed.  Like  the 
one  centered  in  the  eye,  it  was  heavily  laden  with 
thought.  Ida  bad  a  bosom  full  of  light  and  love ;  and 
in  rich,  heavy  clusters  lay  upon  her  heart  the  closely 
folded  blossoms  of  genius.  UjMn  her  heart.  That 
genius  would  cm^t  build  its  altar  there  !  But  Ida  had 
her  hand  closely  on  her  bosom's  door,  lest  these  trea- 
sures should  escape.    She  had  placed  it  there  at  the 


first  stirring  of  the  swelling  buds,  and,  as  they  gradu- 
ally struggled  more  and  more  for  freedom,  she  pressed 
her  hand  down  more  and  more  closely,  and  whis- 
pered to  herself— "  Never — never — never,  but  in 
Heaven !"  And  this  struggle  made  itself  visible  upon 
her  face.  The  smile  was  there,  but  it  was  thought- 
ful ;  the  sweetness  had  not  vanished,  but  it  was 
usually  overshadowed  by  reserve ;  sometimes  there 
was  a  soft  lovingness  ilitted  to  her  lip,  but  it  could 
scarce  be  recognized  before  it  retreated,  as  though 
chilled  or  scared  back  by  the  cold  world  it  looked 
out  upon.  It  would  not  have  been  singular  for  a 
stranger  to  imagine  her  a  gloomy  ascetic;  common 
acquaintances  considered  her  merely  uninteresting ; 
but,  despite  the  prisoned  genius,  with  all  its  swellings 
and  with  all  its  strugglings,  her  friends,  those  who 
knew  her  best,  took  her  to  their  hearts,  and/e&  that 
there  was  an  angel  there,  although  they  did  not  9t4 
beyond  the  wires  of  the  cage.  Ida  was  not  morose, 
nor  misanthropic,  nor  sad,  nor  an  enemy  to  mirtb; 
she  was  only  too  thoughtful  and  too  much  reserredl 
It  did  not  materially  affect  her  intercourse  with  those 
she  really  loved,  for  love  covers  a  multitude  oi  short- 
cc^nings,  and  Ida  had  enough  to  satisfy  common 
friendship  without  encroaching  upon  her  sacred 
treasures.  Few  would  believe  that  Ida  was  happy; 
for  though  she  looked  with  an  interested  eye  on 
mirthful  doings  she  never  mingled  in  them.  She  had 
seen  but  little  of  the  outer  world ;  and  though  she 
had  studied  closely  the  few  pages  within  her  reach, 
she  was  but  slightly  under  its  influence  either  for  joy 
or  sorrow.  However  dense  the  clouds  above  her, 
the  rainbow  always  spanned  her  heart.  Her  world 
was  within ;  and,  as  it  was  too  sacred  to  be  looked 
upon  by  other  eyes,  she  shut  up  with  it  the  blLss  it 
brought,  and  carried  everywhere  her  Eden  with  her. 
Oh !  Ida  was  deeply,  purely,  silently  happy.  Misery 
is  »otf  as  worldlings  have  declared,  and  the  puling 
sentimentalist  labored  to  establish,  the  twin  gift  of 
genius.  It  is  not  so — it  cannot  l>e  I  Let  the  whole 
world  frown;  let  Fate  work  her  deadliest  ban:  the 
fires  of  adversity  will  burn  away  only  the  dross,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  will  walk  unseen  the  white-winged 
angel.  And  tliat  holy  angel  spreads  its  shield  over 
the  sensitive  bosom,  and  holds  always  to  the  thirsty 
lips  the  cup  of  bliss.  Are  my  true  words  doubted, 
because  there  are  so  many  examples  of  a  different 
seeming?  Oh!  there  arc  men  drunk  with  vain-glory 
and  with  ambition,  and  other  earth-distilled  draughts, 
whose  lips  never  touched  the  cup  of  inspiration. 
Men  sometimes  hear  a  voice  in  the  air  and  mistake 
its  tone.  There  are  many  false  angels  abroad,  and 
they  deceive  many.  Some,  too,  have  filled  their 
bosoms  up  with  defilements,  and  from  such  the  angel 
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turiM  away  to  weep,  casting  her  protecting  shield  at 
her  feet,  while  the  shaAs  of  misery  fly  thick  and  fast. 
Geniitt  cannot  dwell  apart  from  purity,  and  when  her 
temple  grows  dark  with  earthliness  she  flies  away — 
thank  God,  not  forever !  Bepentance  comes  now 
and  then  to  every  human  bosom — of\ener  to  that 
blessed  one  which  has  sheltered  an  angel.  Repent- 
ance brings  another  sweeter  guest,  and  genius  nestles 
in  the  arms  of  meekness,  and  love  encircles  both. 
Oh!  the  giAed,  the  God-gifted,  are  the  little  children 
of  this  world ;  and  little  children  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  a  Holy  One  a  peculiar  blessing.  So 
the  thoughtful-eyed,  sober-lipped  Ida  was  supremely 
happy. 

Their  voices — those  of  Ida  and  the  brother-spirit 
that  she  had  so  early  recognized — had  met  each  other 
in  the  upper  air,  and  mingled  tones.  Long  since  had 
the  twain  linked  themselves  in  a  relationship  unlike 
the  common  ties  of  earth— a  holy  relationship  which 
only  the  blessed  little  children  gifted  with  spirit-pulses 
can  understand.  Why  could  not  this  be  enou^? 
Ida  thought  it  was ;  and  yet,  lovers  in  spirit,  in  person 
•trangers,  they  met 

It  was  a  cold,  dark,  dismal,  cloud-curtained  morn- 
ing when  Ida  Ravelin  was  called  to-  confide  her 
heart-worship  to  the  less  romantic  eye.  She  had 
been  conscious  of  a  strange  shadow  hanging  over 
her  head  for  days,  and  now  she  whispered  with  white 
lips,  *^  it  is  falling— it  ie  falling!"  and  fU'OSQ  tQ  Qhej 
the  summons. 

Ugh!  how  chillingly  the  hurrying  wind  swept 
•round  the  comer ;  and  what  a  dismal  tone  it  had, 
like  the  midnight  howl  which  comes  to  toll  to  the  in- 
valid tales  of  the  noisome  grave.  Heavy  was  the 
slow  dragging  step  of  Ida  Ravelin,  and  heavier  still 
her  heart.  She  knew  that  the  eye  of  curiosity,  the 
earth-taught  tongue,  could  not  link  closer  together  two 
spirits  which  had  no  need  of  such  mediums.  One  by 
one,  stair  after  stair,  her  steps  slowly  counted ;  finally, 
she  poised  for  one  agitating  moment  on  the  last,  with 
a  foot  thrust  tremblingly  and  doubtfully  forward,  again 
descended,  moved  onward  mechanically  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  door.  Hast  thou  but  been  dreaming, 
Ida ;  and  is  the  vapor  which  thy  heart's  censer  has 
caused  to  envelop  thee,  to  pass  off  like  a  smoke  curl 
in  the  clear  air,  leaving  thee  all  disrubcd  of  thy  en- 
chantment ?  Not  so.  Ida  Ravelin  would  have  known 
her  poet,  for  the  angel  of  genius  had  a  glorious  temple. 
But  she  did  not  spring  forward  to  meet  him,  she  did 
not  smile,  even  the  usual  light  of  her  eye  wh»  clouded 
in :  she  would  have  known  her  poet,  but  shs  was  not 
rfcognized. 

Slowly  and  chillingly  the  shadow  settled  down  upon 
her  heart ;  and  then  came  a  cold  smile,  and  words  as 
cold;  and  the  twain  sat  together,  like  strangers  of 
difierent  lands,  without  any  common  sympathies,  and 
spoke  of  that  which  interested  neither,  and  mocked 
each  other  with  hollow  compliments ;  and  then,  with 
a  cold  ciasp  of  the  hand  and  a  formal  bow,  they 
parted.  Ida's  heart  had  never  beat  so  sluggishly  as 
at  that  moment,  and  bur  lip  might  have  been  moulded 
•f  iron. 


They  met  again,  and  yet  again,  and  again,  and  still 
Ida's  voice  seemed  chilling,  her  lip  severe,  and  her 
manner  almoet  repellant.  She  felt  that  she  was  un- 
known ;  and  the  entire  sunshine  and  beauty  of  years 
of  dreamy  bliss  seemed  to  her  darkened  in  a  moment. 
Finally,  however,  the  smile  upon  her  lip  began  to 
beam  with  soul,  a  dewiness  crept  to  her  eye,  a  soft- 
ness gathered  about  her  heart,  and  words  were  spoken 
which  could  never  have  been  addressed  to  any  other. 
She  knew,  though  he  did  not  say  it,  that  her  poet- 
friend  had  begun  to  recognize  his  beautiful  invisible, 
and  the  broken  spirit-link  was  melting  into  itself  and 
conjoining.  There  was  something,  too,  in  his  voice, 
which  went  down  into  her  heart,  and  touched  a 
chord  that  had  never  before  vibrated.  On  a  sudden, 
all  the  hoarded  wealth  of  her  nature  was  stirred. 
The  angel  sprang  up  and  spread  a  pair  of  wings  glo- 
riously beautiful.  The  swelling  buds  burst  into  full 
blossom,  raising  a  cloud  of  perfume.  A  thousand 
little  harps  were  tuned,  and,  at  every  breath  she 
drew,  her  bosom  quivered  with  the  rich  gush  of 
melody.  And  her  hand,  and  her  lip  too,  quivered, 
and  her  voice  grew  tremulous  with  strange  emotion. 
The  hour  of  release  had  come.  A  finger  from  vrith- 
out  had  touched  the  hidden  spring,  and  the  long  pri- 
soned spirit  of  Ida  Ravelin  was  free.  But  it  did  not 
leap  forth  from  its  cage  exultingly.  The  atmosphere 
of  earth  was  an  untried  element  to  it ;  and  there  was 
still  a  hand  striving  to  hold  it  back.    But  Ida  Ravelin 

FW  np  longer  mistress  pf  h<?r  own  nRturo.   The 

weak  hand  trembled — the  tumult  increased— and  the 
wild  flood  bounded  past  the  slight  barrier.  The  angel 
was  triumphant.  No  wonder  that  Ida  was  perplexed, 
and  overcome  with  doubt  and  dread,  trembling  at  the 
present,  and  refusing  to  look  on  the  future.  The  low, 
melodious  tones  of  her  poet-friend  were  full  of  en- 
couragement and  hope,  but  his  eye  was  earthly.  He 
could  not  see  down  into  the  depths  of  spirit  which 
his  voice  had  stirred,  and  understand  the  cause  of  the 
quickened  breath  and  the  tremulous  lip.  Gently,  and 
with  patient  kindness,  hour  after  hour,  he  strove  with 
poor  Ida's  weak  timidity,  until  his  words  became,  for 
the  time,  strength  to  her ;  and,  at  last,  most  confidingly 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his  to  bo  taught  and  guided. 

The  noble  poet  and  his  Ida  (his  before  Heaven, 
though  only  the  pure  above  would  know  how  to  re- 
cognize the  tie  that  bound  them)  stood  in  the  night  air, 
with  clai^ped  hands  and  clasped  spirits.  The  stars  up 
in  heaven  looked  kindly  upon  them,  and  the  wind 
swept  by,  kissing  warm  lips,  and  dallying  with  curls, 
and  touching  with  c>oft  wing  a  brow  which  bore  the 
Deity's  own  iinprefs.  Far  before  them  stretched  the 
still  waters  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  wide 
world,  with  the  lights  from  the  opposite  shore  twink- 
ling through  the  trees,  and  flashing  out  upon  it  in  sud- 
den gushes,  which  broke  and  departed,  leaving  their 
places  to  others;  and  behind  them  were  the  swelling 
tones  of  cunning  instruments,  bearing  on  their  wings 
of  melody  the  soul-laden  voice  of  a  woman.  The  full 
moon  was  far  up  in  heaven,  and  cast  upon  the  water 
a  broad  stream  of  golden  light.  A  little  boat  would 
now  and  then  shoot  across  this  moon-gift,  the  oars 
flashing  with  diamonds  at  it  wont,  dragging  far  after 
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il  *  bmg  gjitlering  tnin;  and  then  it  would  sleiJ 
•ileally  alan^  the  shore,  and  (he  rougb  boatmen 
would  reit  on  Iheir  oars  and  feaal  Iheir  eye*  OD  beauty 
and  their  can  oa  melody,  and  perhaps  dream  of  holier 
ihingi  Ihaa  bad  ever  found  a  place  in  Iheir  thoughts 
berore. 

"  Tbs  angels  InTe  paved  a  pathway  of  light- 
path  of  life,  deal  Ida." 

In  a  niQinenl  ■  cloud  passed 
and  the  palh  was  broken.    Ida  niiMeil  her  dark  pei 
■i*e  eyes  lo  the  poet's  fece,  but  her  voice  was  shut 

"  Il  is  onij-  for  ■  monienl.  Some  iileps  mini  be 
taken  in  darkneBs.  We  ate  yet  on  earth,  end  eanh 
il  ■  place  of  shadows.  But  mark  the  brilliance  be- 
yond, at  though  the  portal  to  I'aradiso  were  already 
Ihrovru  open,  and  ils^lory  lighted  up  our  way  as  we 
draw  near  our  haven  of  rest.    Il  is  a  beautiful  path, 

"  BeBUtlful," 

Ida  Ravelin  respondedmechanically,  but  she  rested 
her  cheek  in  her  pali 
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grew  broader  end  alrongcr  as  she  went  on,  until  she 

"  Il  bus  been  a  heavy  one,"  thought  Ida,  "  this  dis- 
appoinunenl  and  this  struggle,  but— why  slrugglo? 
'  Uulili  olhrrt  ?' — il  was  whispered  in  my  infancy — 
it  sleali  up  from  Ihe  «od  every  lime  I  kneel  bexide 
her  grave.  My  mother!  my  angel  molherl  I  can 
'  ittf  my  Inainrtt  far  rA«  bjm  of  Heuren,'  as  Ihuu 
badeM  me,  Inil  1  must  be  true  lu  my  belier  nature." 

The  Fpiril  in  her  boemn  arose  and  B»erted  its  might. 
A  Krene  A<milc  i>at  upon  her  lip;  a  steady  lighl  come 
to  her  eye;  and  her  quivering  pulse  calmed  ilscif  and 
beat  with  slow  iriumphant  eamesloe«».  Iler  com- 
panion locikfd  ai  Irer  and  wondered  ai  the  change. 

"  Il  ban  been  a  heavy  one,  but  now,  now  /  am 
/r»."'  The  words  passed  from  her  lipn  in  a  low 
muminr,  whii-h  the  ear  could  not  catch,  but  she  fell 
ber  heart  grow  strong,  and,  as  sho  looked  onin,  the 
shadow  was  lifted  from  the  water.  1,     - 

The  nexi  day  Ida  and  her  puet-/riend  parlod ;  and, 
though  «he  did  not  say  il,  she  knew  their  next  meel- 
ing  would  be  in  Heaven.  They  bad  not  loved  as 
others  <lo^  it  had  been  a  peculiar  afleciion,  coined  in 
the  innermost  recCHei  of  iwo  npirita  ubich  bad  been 
melted  iniu  vach  olhei  long  before  a  Iboughlhud  been 
given  10  Ihe  caskeU  which  contained  Ibein — pure, 
and  holy,  and  elevated — wilhoul  a  particlo  of  earth- 
lincH  commingling— a  beautiful  and  a  hallowed 
thing.  And  they  bad  been  brought  no  nearer  by  Ihe 
meeting.  Tbc  day  was  a  hindrance  to  Ihem 
now  Ida  longed  locail  il  oir.  The  chain  which  linked 
ibem  together  could  only  gather  strenglb  in  Hei 
And  yet  il  wna  a  sorrowful  thing  to  part,  with  all  the 
Hweet  remembrances  encircling  thoso  few  blessed 
days  lying  in  Iheir  fresh,  pure  beauty  upon  the  heart. 
The  lean  ruabed  lo  the  eye*  of  Ida,  but  the;  ware 


shut  back  again  resolutely;  her  voice  became  even 
more  iremnloua  than  on  the  day  previous,  and  hM 
pale  lip  quivered  wilh  strong  emotion.  Pour  I^! 
The  el  cud  had  not  yet  wholly  vanished. 

"  If  be  could  but  know  thai  the  parting  is  for  lime," 
whispered  the  heart  of  Ida ;  and  she  shaded  ber  e]re« 
wilh  her  hand,  for  Ihe  tears  would  be  kepi  bauk  no 
longer.  For  Ihe  Brsl  lime  ebe  was  guilty  of  a  mnr- 
',  and  Ihat  against  the  beloved. 
iCt  heart  could  not  be  aching  so,  and  mine  not 
recognize  Ihe  pain." 

ifellthe  touch  of  a  hand,  the  pressure  of  Up*  oa 
her  buwcd  forehead,  a  low,  sweet  word  of  farewdl 
that  might  never  be  forgollen,  a  step  in  ihe  passage 
thai  fell  on  her  ear  like  ibo  loll  of  a  miillled  bell,  the 
closing  of  a  door,  and  she  was  alone  wiih  Heaven- 
Ida  I  How  she  sobbed,  and  wore  out  thelagging 
hours  with  weeping  I 

Enviable  Ida!  She  was  awake.  The  angel  in  her 
»om  fluttered  no  longer  behind  the  jirisooing  bar*; 
and  on  the  broad  eanb  not  a  human  heart  so  bleat  as 
beta.    Intense,  earnest  thought  still  made  its  homo 

inner  power,  and  purity,  end  love,  all  commingling — 
a  self-acknowledged  afSnily  to  the  invisible  onea 
which  hovered  over  her.  The  harp  in  her  besom  had 
been  ailuned  lo  those  above,  and  not  en  earthly  finger 
bad  power  to  produce  a  discord.  Now  was  IdaBavD- 
lii* prepared  for  Ihe  world,  and  prepared  for  Heaven, 
for,  Blrengely  enough,  both  require  Ihe  same  prepara- 
tion. The  robe  that  can  be  sailed  by  conlacl  with 
things  below  is  not  the  one  to  glitter  among  the  Man. 

Ida  Ravelin  vcas  not  beamiful,  but  she  had.  no 
further  need  of  beauty.  Tbenngel  which  had  alwaya 
been  shut  within  her  bosom  came  out  and  hovered 
round  bar,  and  men  songht,  as  though  there  had  been 
some  strange  wilcheryjhere,  the  shadow  of  its  wingi. 
The  touch  of  her  linper  Ihrilled;  Ihe  glance  of  her 
eye  melted;  the  sound  of  her  voice  enchanled.  It 
was  the  magneliwn  of  genius.  Is'ow  wa^  Ihe  path  of 
Ida  Ravelin  strewed  wilh  flowers,  and  their  perfume 
was  grateful  to  her.  The  altar  of  ber  glorious  nature 
was  thronged  with  worshipers,  and,  with  a  child- 
like trustfulness,  Ida  gave  love  for  what  seemed  love. 
What  is  there  in  Ihe  world  which  God  has  made  lo 
look  upon  with  indiflprenecT  What  in  the  naluraa 
God  has  moulded,  marreil  and  soiled  ibouf^iheybe 
by  the  clay  ihey  are  prisoned  in,  to  regard  with  cold- 
ness? Oh,  a  brother's  heart,  however  pitiable  its 
setting,  is  a  holy  thing,  and  wo  be  lo  the  foot  which 
dares  to  rest  upon  it.  A  brother's  hand  I  it  may  be 
stained,  but  there  in  a  pulse  in  it  which  i«  an  echo  to 
the  stirrings  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  the  breath  of 
God.  Who  dare  refuse  Ihe  love-el  a,ip  lo  a  brother's 
hand? 

I^  gave  love  for  love,  and  many  reveled  in  iti 
pure  sunlight,  but  her  soul  had  an  inner  chamber,  a 
veiled  temple,  10  which  the  world  was  not  admitted. 
It  was  Ihe  Iryaiing  place  of  two  spirits  which  wailed 
to  keep  a  yet  holier  Iryat  in  Heaven. 
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There  were  gray  hairs  on  the  temples  of  Ida  Rave- 
lin, but  the  flowers  were  yet  fresh  within,  and  still 
fond  ones  gathered  near  to  taste  their  perfume. 

Away  in  a  strange  land,  an  old  man  was  dying. 
Tears  wetted  his  pillow,  and  warm  lips  strove  with 
kisses  to  melt  the  gathering  ice  of  death.  Soft  fingers 
lay  upon  his  temples,  an  anxious  hand  pressed  against 
his  heart,  trembling  as  its  pulsations  grew  fainter, 
and  mingled  voices,  made  sharp  with  anguished  feel- 
ing, went  up  to  Heaven  most  pleadingly;  but  the 
spirit  had  looked  over  the  bounds  of  time,  and  it 
could  not  be  won  back  again.  The  old  man  smiled, 
and  raised  an  eye  to  Heaven,  and  died. 

Ida  Ravelin  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  ^rrapt  circle,  scat- 
tering her  buds  of  thought  and  feeling  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Suddenly  that  veiled  inner  temple  was  strangely 
illuminated.  A  glorious  radiance  beamed  out  upon 
her — meltingly  it  circled  round,  bathing  all  within 


with  bliss,  and  she  felt  the  enfolding  clasp  of  wings 
invisible.  Oh !  that  her  soul  should  remain  the  longest 
prisoner !  A  soil  whisper  stole  down  into  her  heart, 
and  its  answer  was  a  struggle.  She  must  be  free ! 
A  deep  burning  brilliancy  sprang  to  her  eye;  the 
crimson  gathered  hurriedly  on  her  cheek ;  the  fevered 
pulse  bounded  and  staggered;  the  thousand  silver 
cqfis  which  had  kept  the  heavenly  prisoner  so  long 
in  its  earth-worn  cell,  stretched  themselves  to  their 
utmost  tension,  and  closed  over  it  with  a  mad,  deter- 
mined energy,  then  snapped  asunder  and  shriveled  in 
their  uselessness ;  and  the  angel  planted  a  foot  upon 
the  shattered  fabric,  and,  raising  its  white  wings 
heavenward,  rose  from  the  earth  never  to  return  again. 
They  made  a  sweet  pillow  among  flowera,  and 
streams,  and  beautiful  singing-birds,  and  laid  a  head 
upon  it,  and  wept  long  over  this  mouldering  image  of 
clay.  But  the  stone  they  reared  in  that  beautiful 
valley  spoke  falsely.  Ida  Ravelin  was  not  there — 
she  had  joined  the  loved  in  Paradise  ! 


FOR    THEE!  — A    SONG. 
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At  the  hnd  lingers 

And  looks  for  the  Spring 
For  her  light  fingers 
To  open  its  wing ; 

Folding  Dp  proudly 

Its  fresh  dew  and  bloom  ; 
Wistfully  hoarding 

Its  holy  perfume ; 

All  unelated 

By  sunbeam  or  bee — 
So  my  heart  waited 

Looking  for  thee, 

A?  the  waves  darkle 
Till  dawning  of  day, 

Then  with  ltd  sparkle 
Go  dancing  away — 

Silent  in  sorrow. 
Or  reckles's  in  glee, 

Svi  my  wild  spirit  watched, 
Darling  I  f<T  thte. 

As  the  bird  hashes 
its  lovc-heaviiig  breast 

Till  Summer  blushes 
About  its  warm  nc?t — 


Dreaming  and  sleeping 

'Neath  Winter's  control- 
Timidly  keeping 
Its  song  in  its  sonl — 

So  have  /  kept,  dear. 
My  heart-music  frc©^ 

So  love  has  slept,  dear, 
Waiting  for  thee. 

A9  the  bork  breathlessly 
Floats  for  the  gale 

That  shall  give  life  to 
Its  languishing  sail. 

So  my  heart  panted 
Thff  bark,  love,  to  be — 

S-i  it  lay  idle. 
Asking  for  thee. 

As  the  star  listens 
For  night  stealing  up, 

Kre  the  fire  glistens 
Within  its  gold  cap. 

Hiding  till  then  in 
The  air's  azure  sea, 

So  my  heart  listened 
For  thee,  love — thee! 


HALF    A    LOAF    WORSE    THAN    NO    BREAD. 


S\Y8  frolirks.')me  Kale,  in  her  light,  laughing  way, 
Half  a  l«>af  is  much  better  than  no  bread,  they  say; 
So  prithee,  my  precious,  do  n't  make  stich  a  pother. 
But  lake  half  my  heart  now.  and  leave  me  the  other. 
No  indeed,  I  Tcj)lied,  no,  my  sweet  little  Kate, 
I  have  played  f'>r  the  whole,  and  will  nothing  abate : 
Know  a  heart,  like  a  house,  when  divided  must  fall, 
80  take  back  your  half-heart,  or  else  give  me  all. 


Then  quick,  with  a  life-giving  kiss,  she  replied, 
Much  good  may  it  do  yon,  there,  take  it  and  bide 
What  may  come,  for,  to  tell  you  the  plain  honest  truth, 
'T  is  a  palfrey  I  never  could  guide  from  my  youth ; 
yiDtt  may  try  it,  my  love,  but  i'faith  if  you  can. 
You  will  do  what  would  puzzle  a  much  wiser  man. 
I  accepted  the  gift^and  now  swear  by  Dan  Cupid, 
Tliat  never  on  earth  was  a  man  half  so  stupid .    Oitoiuif . 


DEACON    WINSLOW. 


BT  BLANCHX. 


There  is,  somewhere  this  side  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, a  pretty  little  valley,  named  the  Gleii,  with  a 
row  of  haDd:»ome  houses  in  it,  a  brook  that  goes 
purling,  leaping  and  sparkling,  gay  as  a  butterfly, 
uutil  It  pauses,  more  like  the  industrious  ant.  to  turn 
a  mill-wheel,  rocks  mossed  over,  frees  all  tricked  out 
in  green,  and  other  furniture,  which  nature  and  art 
conspire  to  bring  together,  when  they  construct  a 
village.  The  richest  man  in  this  village,  ay,  in  all 
the  country  round,  is  good  old  Deacon  Winslow — the 
tall  straight  man,  with  compressed  lips,  and  high 
square  forehead,  which  you  may  see  on  any  Sabbath, 
occupying  the  velvet  cushioned  pew  just  before  the 
pulpit.  Deacon  Winslow  is  not  only  rich,  but  he  has 
a  mo^t  agreeable  way  of  exhibiting  his  riches :  he 
cultivates  the  finest  farm  in  all  that  region,  with  im- 
mense orchards  of  the  most  delicious  fruit  upon  it, 
which  make  the  eyes  of  many  a  poor  family  brighten ; 
he  moreover  drives  the  best  horses,  and  gives  the  best 
dinners  of  any  man  in  the  Glen,  (not  to  say  in  the 
county,)  and,  consequently,  he  is  a  very  important 
personage  there.  As  the  direct  result  of  this  impor- 
tance, the  deacon's  wife  (his  lady^  I  should  say,)  is 
everywhere"  allowed  to  be  a  most  notable  housewife 
— his  sons  the  very  perfection  of  grace  and  gallantry, 
and  his  daughters  incomparably  beautiful,  accom- 
pli>hed)  and  witty.  I  have  said  that  this  is  the  result 
of  the  old  gentleman's  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbors,  l>ecause  the  delicious  liavor  of  Mistress 
W  inflow's  pies,  and  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  jellies 
would  be  all  iusufiicient  of  themselves  to  exert  such 
an  iniluence  on  public  opinion — and  her  nicely  done 
meats,  her  gravies,  sauces,  mangoes  that  nobody  else 
couid  make,  and  jellies,  that  nobody  would  think  of 
making,  alter  they  had  partaken  of  hers,  would  speak 
in  vain  in  her  behalf;  and  in  vain  would  her  polished 
andirons  and  candlesticks  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  the 
Atrip  of  tloor  bounding  her  handsomest  of  all  handsome 
good  English  carpets,  vie  with  her  fleecy  muslin 
window  curtains  in  whiteness,  were  she  any  other 
than  the  la/ly  of  the  richest,  and  consequently  the 
wisest  and  best  man  in  the  Glen.  Then  the  sons  and 
daughters — I  have  not  said  but  the  former  are  as 
gallant  as  knights  of  chivalry,  and  the  latter  as  beau- 
til'ul  as  Venus  in  her  robe  o(  foam — indeed,  brave 
enough  and  handsome  enough  to  make  a  parentis 
heart  bound,  are  the  "olive-plants"  of  the  good 
deacon ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  convinced,  it  never 
would  have  been  so  generally  discovered,  if  they 
had  called  Joshua  Jones,  the  poor  blacksmith, 
father. 

Well,  I  have  told  you  that  Deacon  Winslow  is  an 
important  man,  and  his  family  an  important  family ; 
and  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  introduce  you  to  the 
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crowd  of  satellites  which  revolve  around  this  star  of 
the  Glen — all  for  love,  of  course,  drawing  nearer  and 
evincing  more  affection  at  especial  seasons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  season  of  holyday  gifts  and  good  dinners. 
Just  consent  to  pass  by  all  these,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  at  once  to  my  story  and  Deacon  Winslow's  big 
east- room. 

It  was  Christmas  day,  and  such  fun  and  frolicking ! 
The  young  people  were  mad  with  merriment,  and 
the  old  and  sad  grew  young  again,  warming  their 
weary  hearts  at  the  dear  altar  of  old  customs,  till  the 
generous  blood  flowed  with  renewed  vigor.  A  crowd 
had  assembled  in  Deacon  Winslow's  large  east-room, 
relatives,  some  of  the  dozenth  remove,  all  happy, 
laughing,  and  hungry.  The  heavily  laden  table 
groaned  beneath  its  load  of  substantial  dishes,  while  a 
side-table  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  echo 
back  the  groan,  piled  as  it  was  with  what  the  farmer 
considered  faiuiful  nicJc-nacks^  viz. — pumpkin  pies, 
plumb  puddings  and — oh  I  who  would  think  of  enu- 
merating the  variety  which  made  up  Mistress  Wins- 
low's dessert  on  Christmas  day  ? 

The  guests  were  gathering  around  the  board — and 
the  farmer's  ^  hired  man'  havingrolledhalf  of  a  maple 
tree  into  the  huge  kitchen  fire-place,  and  once  more 
cut  a  path  through  the  drifts  of  snow,  which  were 
constantly  piling  themselves  before  the  door,  stood 
ready  to  act  the  part  of  chief  waiter.  My  readers 
must  none  of  them  imagine  that  "  hired  men"  or  t 
"  helps,"  of  either  sex,  demean  themselves  to  stand 
before  their  master's  chair ;  but  they  must  know  that 
on  the  present  occasion  this  was  a  station  of  honor ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Tomliuson  was  the  greatest  beau  of 
the  company.  It  was,  indeed,  the  place  occupied  by 
Master  Dudley,  the  farmer's  second  son,  on  all  great 
occasions,  except  Christmas — a  day  on  which  the 
good  old  gentleman  loved  to  see  all  his  children  seated 
around  the  board.  After  some  little  crowding  and 
shuffling,  and  a  great  many  bows  and  excuses,  silence 
was  at  last  restored ;  and  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the 
pious  deacon  ascended  to  heaven,  in  a  simple  petition 
for  future  blessings,  and  thanks  for  those  already 
enjoyed.  The  old  man  raised  his  head,  and  cast  an 
eye  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  where  his  8<Mts 
and  daughters  were  arranged,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  ages ;  and  his  animated  eye  drooped,  as 
though  abashed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  suddenly 
the  lid  was  thrown  up,  and  an  angry  light  flashed  out 
from  the  keen  orb  beneath.  At  the  head  of  the  table, 
close  by  his  own  right  hand,  was  the  empty  chair 
which,  the  year  before,  had  been  occupied  by  his 
eldest  and  favorite  son. 

"  I  could  n't  bear,"  said  the  wife,  in  a  whisper,  at 
once  comprehending  his  emotion,  ''I  could  n't  bear 
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to  take  that  away — it  would  seem  as  though  we 
thought  the  poor  boy  dead." 

"  Away  with  it,"  thundered  the  farmer,  maddened 
by  the  implied  reproach  of  his  wife.  '*  We  do  think 
it !  he  is  dead  to  us ! — the  ingrate !" 

"  Oh  no,  oh  no !"  murmured  the  fond  mother,  tear- 
fully; while  the  children  sighed,  and  the  guests 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  looked  at  each  other,  and 
shook  their  heads.  The  truth  was,  within  a  few 
months,  some  persons  had  seemed  to  doubt  the  dea- 
con's infallibility ;  and  one  bold  man  had  even  gone 
BO  far  as  to  wonder  how  he  could  pray  so  fervently, 
when  the  guilt  of  cursing  his  own  son  was  resting 
upon  his  head. 

The  unlucky  chair  was  instantly  removed  from  its 
place,  but  there  was  the  bare  corner  still;  and  it 
brought  to  the  old  man's  mind  a  painful  consciousness 
of  having  done  wrong.  Catharine,  the  third  daughter, 
and  her  father's  pet,  was  the  only  one  who  dared 
move  on  this  occasion ;  but,  motioning  to  the  tem- 
porary waiter  to  have  the  chair  restored  to  its  place, 
she  glided  from  one  to  another,  making  now  and  then 
a  gay  remark;  then  whispering  something  in  the 
deacon's  ear,  which  brought  a  smile  to  his  stem  lip, 
she  slipped  into  the  chair  intended  for  her  brother, 
declaring  that  no  one  could  serve  her  father  so  well 
as  "his  own  Kate."  By  Catharine's  management 
partial  good  humor  was  restored ;  but  a  cloud  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  party,  which  no  effort  could  re- 
move. 

Deacon  Wiuslow  was  a  lion-hearted  man,  with 
more  sternness  and  stubborn  self-will  than  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  kind  fathers — but  bold,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  impulsive.  No  human  being  had  the  power 
to  make  the  good  deacon  do  wrong,  however,  with 
all  his  impulsiveneiss ;  and  when  once  wrong,  which 
was  very  seldom  the  case,  it  was  quite  as  difficult  to 
guide  him  back  to  right  again.  Indeed,  the  deacon 
was  a  leader  him»elf,  not  one  to  submit  to  any  man's 
guidance.  lie  had  an  imperious  temper,  which,  in 
his  family  and  among  his  neighbors,  was  never 
thwarted;  and  having  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
absolute  sway  it  is  no  wcnder  that  open  disobedience, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  his  favorite  son,  should  exas- 
perate him. 

Lorin  Winslow  inherited  his  father's  faults  of  tem- 
per in  no  small  degree — but  at  the  same  lime  he  in- 
herited his  virtues  also ;  and  the  old  man  was  justly 
proud  of  him.  lie  had  secretly  resolved  that  in  the 
event  of  marriage,  Lorin  should  possess  the  old 
homestead,  and  succeed  to  his  father's  various  honors, 
while  the  family  should  remove  to  a  building  as  com- 
fortable, but  less  elegant,  close  at  hand ;  and  he  had 
already  devoted  the  contents  of  more  tlian  one  leather 
bag  to  its  improvement.  Lorin  had  always  been 
bold  but  obedient— and  although  Deacon  Winslow 
loved  to  boast  of  his  son's  independence,  he  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  his  own  power  to  bow  him  to 
his  will. 

The  school-mistress  of  the  Glen  (little  school-mis- 
tresses are  shockingly  mischievous  creatures)  was  an 
orphan  girl,  in  whom  Deacon  Winslow,  with  hia 
usual  benevolence,  had  taken  a  strong  interest — and 


who  looked  upon  the  farm  house  almost  as  her  home. 
The  worthy  deacon  had  always  exhorted  his  children 
to  be  kind  to  Jessie  Walter;  but  they  did  not  need 
this/xhortation  to  make  them  love  her  even  as  a 
sister.  Nor  did  they  (as  their  father)  love  her  because 
she  was  an  orphan  ;  because  she  needed  kindness  and 
sympathy — it  was  because  they  could  not  help  it,  for 
sweet  Jessie,  the  gentle  bird !  possessed  more  love- 
inspiring'qualities,  than  all  the  other  fair  damsels  of 
the  Glen.  And  Lorin,  the  son  of  his  father's  heart  in 
more  respects  than  one,  in  an  excess  of  obedience, 
went  even  beyond  the  good  man's  wishes,  and  taught 
the  lone  heart  of  the  orphan  girl  a  love  yet  stronger 
than  that  she  bore  to  his  sister,  Catharine.  Deacon 
Winslow  was  for  a  lung  time  blind  to  his  son's  par- 
tiality— and  indeed  he  was  the  last  one  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact,  that  Jessie  Walter's  quiet,  unob- 
trusive smile,  (oh,  the  mischief-laden  innocence  of 
that  smile,  the  gipsy!)  was  more  highly  prized  by 
Lorin  than  the  Bedell's  practiced  airs  or  the  Ruther- 
ford's stereotyped  refinement.  He  did,  however,  at 
last  observe  it,  and,  although  not  particularly  dis- 
pleased, he  resolved  to  point  out  to  the  mistaken  boy 
his  error ;  not  doubting  but  he  should  receive  thanks 
for  his  parental  kindness,  and  save  his  son  from  a 
world  of  inconvenience.  Nay,  reader  mine,  do  not 
think  too  ill  of  good  Deacon  Winslow,  or  imagine 
his  benevolence  affected — ^just  remember  his  plans 
for  Lorin,  think  how  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
youth's  welfare — successor  as  he  was  to  his  own 
honors.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  Jessie  Walter 
had  but  little  to  recommend  her — nothing  but  beauty 
and  a  sweet  temper,  and  an  affectionate  heart.  The 
deacon  reasoned  with  his  son,  but  the  son  was  the 
better  logician  of  the  two,  and,  strange  to  say,  he 
seemed  to  consider  that  he  had  rights  which  should 
be  respecled«as  well  as  those  of  his  father.  The  old 
man  finally  became  exasperated,  but  this  did  no  good, 
for  Lorin  was  but  little  behind  him  in  losing  his  tem- 
per. One  word  led  to  another,  until  many  pa.st  recall 
were  spoken ;  and  finally,  Lorin,  breaking  from  the 
presence  uf  his  father,  and  fiinging  back  a  look  of 
defiance,  hurried  to  the  little  village  school-house. 

Miss  Walter  had  just  dismissed  her  charge,  and, 
weary  with  the  day's  labor,  was  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  wondering  if  Catharine  would  not 
come  to  spend  a  few  moments  with  her,  and  perhaps 
take  her  to  the  farm-house.  She  raised  her  head  at 
the  sound  of  a  fuotstep,  and  with  a  blush  and  smile  of 
pleasure,  sprang  to  her  lover's  side,  and  laid  her  hand 
in  his. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Kale,  Lorin,  but  I  am  just  as 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  You  may  well  be,  Jessie,  for  I  came  at  some  ex- 
pense," and  drawing  the  genlle  girl  to  his  bosom,  he 
bent  his  ear  to  her  lip  in  an  earnest  whisper. 

"  Go  to— leave  the  Glen  to-night  I  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  Lorin."  • 

"  There  is  something  at  work  to  separate  us,  Jessie, 
and — do  n't  be  alarmed,  dear — nothing,  nothing  can 
do  it."  Jessie's  cheek  had  blanched,  and  her  arms 
closed  convulsively  over  shoulders  which  they  now 
for  the  first  time  clasped.    ' '  We  will  not  bo  separated 
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—OUT  happiness  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  no  one 
shall  take  it  from  us." 

Jessie  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  but  she  had 
given  one  moment  to  thought,  and  now  she  was  all 
herself  again.  Disentangling  herself,  she  answered 
in  a  low  tone— 

"  Our  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  Lorin; 
tell  me  what  has  come  to  mar  it." 

«*  My  father." 

"Your  father!" 

"  He  has  commanded  me  never  to  look  upon  you 
tigain." 

"Commanded  you! — ^mo— what — what  do  you 
mean,  Lorin?" 

"  He  has  ordered  me  never  to  see  you,  and  thus  it 
is  that  I  obey  him !"  exclaimed  the  bold  youth,  at- 
tempting again  to  possess  himself  of  the  small  hand, 
which  now  trembled  like  a  live  bird. 

"He!  your  father!  your  dear,  dear  father! — oh, 
what  have  I  done  ?  He  has  always  been  very  kind 
to  me,  Lorin  ?" 

"  It  was  a  false  kindness— a  mean,  detestable — " 

"  Lorin  I  Lorin !  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  turn  your 
eye  from  me !  you  cannot  be  rational.  "What  does 
all  this  mean  ?  What  has  your  father  done  ?  How 
have  I  offended  him?  What  makes  you  look  so 
angry?    Oh,  he  used  to  love  me,  and  he  is  so  good !" 

"  Good  I  Jessie,  he  is  a  tyrant,  a — " 

"  Hush,  Lorin !  that  I  will  not  hear.  I  honor  and 
respect — I  love  your  kind  father." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  «i«." 

Jessie  was  silent — she  thought  it  was  of  no  use  to 
waste  words  upon  a  madman. 

"  You  look  upon  me  with  horror,"  said  Lorin,  "but 
when  you  know  all,  you  will  join  with  me — " 

"  Not  in  speaking  ill  of  your  father,"  interrupted 
Jessie.  "  But  tell  me  the  worst,  and  all  at  once.  I 
can  bear  any  thing  but  the  sight  of  your  pale  lip  and 
angry  eye." 

Lorin's  story  was  soon  told,  with  many  passionate 
embellishments;  and  Jessie  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge to  herself  that  Deacon  Winslow  had  been 
somewhat  unjust ;  but  she  saw,  too,  what  few  in  her 
place  would  have  discovered,  that  her  lover  had 
erred  sadly. 

"  We  must  part,  then,"  said  Jessie,  mournfully,  and 
drawing  her  bonnet  so  closely  about  her  face  as  to 
conceal  her  agitated  features.  "  I  did  not  know  that 
your  father  had  any  objection  to— to— but  he  is  right. 
I  know  but  little  of  the  world,  and  better  remain  in 
my  present  situation." 

"  Jessie,  you  are  not  going  ?"  exclaimed  her  lover, 
planting  himself  in  the  path  before  her. 

"Yes,  and  you  must  not  detain  me.  I  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  misery  beneath  a  roof  that  has  sheltered 
me  in  my  destitution.  Let  me  pass,  Lorin,  you  have 
already  disobeyed  in  coming  to  tell  me  this,  and 
further  error  must  be  prevented." 

"  You  never  loved  me,  Jessie."       * 

"  That  matters  not  now — it  is  henceforth  the  duty 
of  both  to  forget." 

"  Forget!  ah  it  is  little  you  have  to  forget,  if  you 
can  talk  now  so  coldly  of  parting.    Fool  that  I  have 


been !    I,  that  hoped  at  least,  when  my  own  father 
cursed  me,  to  find  a  friend  in  you." 

"  Cursed  you,  Lorin !  not  your  father !" 

"  He  did ;  and  he  said  if  I  looked  upon  you  again 
his  door  would  be  forever  closed  against  me." 

"  Oh,  go  back  to  him,  Lorin,  go  back  and  tell  him 
we  have  parted  forever ;  and  tell  him  I  will  f^o  awmy 
where  he  shall  never  hear  from  me  again — anywhere 
— anywhere  that  he  bids  me." 

"  My  Jessie,"  said  Lorin  Winslow,  struggling  to 
regain  his  composure,  "  we  are  neither  of  us  calm — 
you  are  too  generous,  and  I  perhaps  too  vindictive, 
but  listen  to  me.  Three  years  ago  I  might  have  left 
my  father,  for  the  law  then  proclaimed  me  free,  bat 
I  was  willing  to  forego  the  advantages  which  I  might 
reap  abroad,  because  he  preferred  having  me  remain 
at  home — and  to  me  his  slightest  wish  has  ever  been 
a  law.  But  he  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his 
power ;  he  has  attempted  to  control  my  heart  as  he 
has  ever  done  my  intellect.  He  has  cast  indignity 
upon  you,  my  sweet  Jessie,  and  the  bond  between  us 
is  broken.  He  has  no  legal,  no  moral  right  to  govern 
me  in  this,  and  I  will  not  brook  his  interference.  I 
told  him  so  to-day,  and  you  know  the  result.  Now 
spurn  me  if  you  will,  but  I  leave  the  Glen  to-night, 
and  you  alone  of  all  its  inhabitants  have  power  to 
bring  me  back." 

"  Do  your  family — does  Catharine  know  of  this  ?" 

"  No— but  they  will  know  only  too  soon." 

"  Oh,  Lorin !  your  mother — " 

"  Nay,  Jessie,  do  not  talk  of  her — ^I  know  all  yon 
would  say— I  feel  it  all — ^bm  it  must  not  be  so.  And 
yet,  Jessie,  my  mother  loves  you,  and  I  am  sure  if 
she  never  saw  me  more,  she  would  rather  know  that 
you  were  with  me  than  to  think  of  me  as  a  friendlea 
wanderer." 

"  It  must  not  be,  Lorin — I  have  already  most  inno- 
cently been  the  cause  of  bitter  evil ;  but  now  my  duly 
is  plain  and  I  must  not  swerve  from  it.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  you  to  become  reconciled  to  your 
father—" 

"  It  is  too  late — I  would  spurn  such  reconciliation 
— his  curse  is  on  me,  but  it  sits  lightly — I  have  earn- 
ed it  well  since  I  have  placed  confidence  in  women. 
I  go ;  but,  Jessie  Walter,  you  need  never  boast  that 
your  coldness  has  crushed  a  true  spirit.  It  has  not 
crushed,  it  has  only  chille^fl,  turned  it  to  iron — and 
henceforth  I  shall  be  as  passive,  as  philosophic  as  you 
can  be.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me — you  have  my  re- 
solution, and  novrfaretoell." 

"Lorin,  Lorin  !"  shrieked  the  poor  girl,  but  Lorin 
had  gone,  and  Jessie  Walter,  returning  to  the  darkest 
corner  of  her  school-room,  sobbed  aloud  and  without 
restraint. 

The  little  school-house  in  the  Glen  remained  closed 
for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  said  that  Miss  Walter  was 
ill ;  but  she  soon  resumed  her  duties,  and  all  seemed 
as  before.  True,  she  did  not  go  to  the  farm-house 
now,  but  she  and  Catharine  appeared  to  be  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  that 
the  humble  school-mistress  had  any  share  in  the 
quarrel  between  Deacon  Winslow  and  his  sonl  II 
was  afterward  ascertained  that  Lorin  had  converted 
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all  his  personal  property  into  ready  money,  and  led 
his  other  afiairs  to  be  settled  at  some  more  convenient 
time.  Weeks  and  months  passed  away  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  Lorin,  while  his  name,  which  was  sel- 
dom pronounced  by  those  who  loved  him,  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  The  first 
intimation  which  the  deacon  had  that  the  lost  son  was 
remembered,  was  at  the  Christmas  dinner— and  this 
was  sufficient  to  cloud  his  brow  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  So  the  guests,  who  had  formerly  loved  to 
linger  there  for  a  long  time,  dropped  away,  one  by 
one,  till  at  last  the  family  was  left  entirely  alone. 

The  hour  of  sunset  came,  and  it  was  evident  that 
erery  member  of  the  family  longed  for  the  close  of 
evening,  but  no  one  ventured  to  declare  it.  Catharine 
stood  by  the  window,  watching  the  flashes  of  sun- 
light on  the  far-ofl!*  hills,  for  the  snow  which  had  been 
falling  all  day  had  now  ceased,  and  the  loud  wind- 
blasts  had  died  away  into  a  low  moan.  At  length  her 
eye  seemed  to  meet  some  unusually  interesting  ob- 
ject, for  she  gazed  a  long  time  ver>'  intently,  then 
went  to  the  door,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
peered  anxiously  down  the  far-ofl!*  road.  And  now 
the  object  that  had  attracted  her  attention  became 
distinctly  visible.  It  was  a  single  horseman,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  cloak,  hung  with  a  coating  of 
frost  and  ice ;  and  Catharine  thought,  as  the  gallant 
steed  went  floundering  through  the  driAed  heaps  of 
snow,  now  pausing  for  a  moment's  breath,  and  then 
plunging  onward  with  renewed  energy,  that  there 
was  but  one  horse  in  the  world  so  perseveringly 
courageous,  and  that  bdlongcd  to  her  brother  Lorin. 
Catharine's  heart  beat  quick  and  quicker  as  the  horse- 
man drew  near,  but  he  did  not  stop  nor  turn  his  eye 
toward  the  farm-house,  and  the  rising  hope  died  within 
her.  Some  singular  idea,  however,  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  mind ;  for  she  again  sought 
the  door,  and  watched  the  stranger  till  he  reached  the 
Liberty  House,  as  the  little  inn  at  the  Glen  is  named, 
and  dismounted.  She  saw  the*  landlord  shake  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  the  neighbors  gather  around 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  good  will  and  curiosity, 
and  she  could  hardly  prevent  herself  from  exclaiming 
aloud,  "It  is,  it  is  Lorin  !"  She  did  not  speak,  how- 
ever, and  the  violent  trembling,  which  could  not  es- 
cape observation,  was  attributed  to  the  chill  air. 

Jessie  had  told  Catharine  all  the  particulars  of  her 
brother's  departure,  and  she  too  well  understood  his 
nature  to  have  any  well-defined  hope  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion— but  yet  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his 
being  so  near  to  her  and  unseen.  She  became  unu- 
sually thoughtful,  and  thus  added  not  a  little  to  the 
gloom  of  the  family  party.  At  last  she  seemed  to  have 
come  to  some  decision,  for  she  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity when  she  was  unobserved,  to  throw  her  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  and  then,  drawing  the  hood  closely 
about  her  face,  slipped,  unobserved,  out  of  the  door. 
She  had  to  wade  through  deep  drifts  of  snow,  but  the 
object  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  exertion — and  hope, 
together  with  a  sister's  love,  lent  her  strength.  In  a 
few  moments  she  was  at  the  inn  and  learned  that  the 
horseman  was  indeed  her  brother  Lorin.  She  tapped 
lightly  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  well  remembered 


voice  bidding  her  enter.  Why  should  she  hesitate  ? 
why  tremble  ?  He  had  never  wronged  her,  and  she 
knew  he  loved  her  dearly,  but  she  could  not  summon 
courage  to  raise  the  latch.  In  a  moment,  however, 
her  brother,  her  dear  long  lost  brother,  opened  the 
door,  and  she  could  only  throw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  sob  upon  his  shoulder. 

**  Why  did  you  come  here,  Catharine  ?"  he  said, 
afler  a  long  pause,  and  shaking  the  snow-wreaths 
from  her  cloak,  he  led  her  to  the  fire.  "  This  is  a 
wretched  night  for  you  to  be  out,  dear  Kate,  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  warm  you  must  go  back.  I  will  take 
you  through  the  heaviest  drifts — but  yon  do  n't  answer 
me.    This  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  Oh  no,  I  'm  only — only  sorry  for  you." 

"  Sorry  for  me,  Kate  I  There  is  no  need  of  that.  I 
am  well  and  happy,  very.  I  have  engaged  in  ex- 
cellent business,  and  have  only  come  to  the  Glen  to 
settle  up  my  afiairs.  I  shall  go  early  in  the  morning. 
Ahem !  you  had  a — a  Christmas  dinner  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose?'' 

"  Oh  don't  talk  so,  Lorin,  do  n't — you  cannot  say 
these  careless  things,  and  feel  as  careless  as  you 
would  have  me  believe — your  voice  betrays  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  have  sufierod  a  great  deal ,  for  you 
look  thin  and  pale.  Tell  me  all  about  it — your  own 
sister  Kate." 

"  It  was  nothing — nothing  at  all — a  slight  cold  or  so, 
but  I  am  well  now.  Never  trouble  yourself  about 
me,  I  shall  do  well,  and— and — ^I  think  you  had  better 
go  home  now,  Kate." 

"  Oh,  Lorin,  you  would  not  have  me  go  and  leave 
you  so ;  you  would  not  send  your  own  dear  sister 
Kate  from  you  when  you  so  much  need  her  love.  I 
know  your  heart  is  aching  now  with  its  burthen  of 
loneliness,  and  you  are  longing  to  ask  me  of  our  kind 
good  mother,  and  the  others  you  love  at  the  farm- 
house ;  and  you  would  sacrifice  any  thing — any  thing 
but  this  foolish  pride,  to  know  that  your  name  is  still 
a  cherished  thing  among  us,  and  that  we  never  breathe 
a  prayer  but  *  the  absent'  is  remembered.  Tell  me, 
dear  Lorin,  is  it  not  so?" 

"  Catharine,  you  make  a  child  of  me — you  must 
leave  me,  or  I  shall  be  unfit  for  business.  Go  tell  my 
mother  that  I  love  her — ^tcll  them  all,  all  the  dear  ones 
who  remember  me  with  kindness,  that  my  heart  is 
ever  with  them." 

"  No,  Lorin,  you  must  go  with  me  and  seek  a  re- 
conciliation with  our  father." 

"Never!" 

"  And  you  my  brother  I" 

"  You  do  not  know  how  he  treated  me,  Kate." 

"  Nor  you  how  he  has  suflered," 

"Ha!  suflered!  I  thought  the  curse  would  recoil 
on  his  own  head." 

"  And  when  it  has  borne  him  to  the  earth,  and  laid 
his  gray  hairs  in  the  grave,  then  will  it  fall  with  a 
crushing  weight  on  you,  my  brother." 

"Ivatel  Kate!" 

"  I  know  truth  is  painful." 

"  Ay,  it  is — it  is  painful ;  but  listen,  Catharine— you 
will  not  tell  them  what  I  say  ?" 

"  They  do  not  even  know  that  you  are  here." 
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"Thak  you— you  are  a  good  girl— alwajrs  thought- 
ful—but I  have  something  to  tell  you.  It  is  not  merely 
the  curse  of  my  father  that  I  have  to  bear.  O,  Kate, 
Kate !  I  have  been— I  am  utterly  wretched.  There, 
take  my  head  between  your  hands  as  you  used  to 
hold  it,  for  it  is  almost  bursting,  and  let  me  tell  you 
all.  And  yet  it  is  better  not.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
you  blame  me  with  the  rest— and  perha{>s — ^perhaps 
you  would." 

The  young  man  was  answered  only  by  a  closer 
clasping  of  the  arm  which  encircled  his  neck. 

"  Do— do  you  ever  see  Jessie  "Walter,  Kate?" 

**  Almost  every  day.  You  can  tell  me  no  news  of 
her,  Lorin.    I  know  all." 

"  Has  my  father  then — " 

"  No,  he  has  said  nothing,  though  I  suppose  the 
whole  family  guess  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  as 
Jessie  never  visits  us,  and  they  never  invite  her.  She 
told  me  all  about  it  herself" 

'*  And  did  she  tell  you  how  harshly  I  talked,  and 
how  angrily  I  left  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  said  something  about  it,  but  she  never 
seemed  to  blame  you,  for  she  said  it  was  natural 
enough  for  you  to  think  she  did  n't  care  for  you  when 
she  forced  herself  to  speak  such  cold  words." 

**  And  do  you  believe  she  cares  forme,  Catharine  ?" 

"  She  loves  you  better  than  her  own  soul— how 
could  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  She  seemed  cold-hearted." 

"  Dear  Jessie !  how  unlike  her  to  have  a  cold  heart. 
But  Jessie  knows  her  duty,  Lorin— she  carries  a  per- 
fect system  of  morals  in  her  little  head,  and  she  wUl 
do  right.  You  can  hope  to  win  her  only  by  recon- 
ciliation with  our  father." 

"  Then  she  will  never  be  won." 

"Oh,  Lorin  I" 

**  Never !  I  have  crouched,  I  have  bowed,  I  have 
licked  the  dust  long  enough— and  if  Jessie  Walter 
would  love  me  better,  humbled  and  stripped  of  my 
manliness,  a  thing  to  despise  rather  than  respect,  she 
is  not  the  being  I  supposed.  Besides,  this  mean  sub- 
mission would  do  no  good.  Her  love  would  be  of 
little  worth  to  me,  if,  in  the  act  of  gaining,  I  should 
barter  it  lor  family  peace.  No,  Catharine,  she  may 
still  stand  by  her  point  of  cold  duty,  and  guard  it  by 
all  her  cold  moralizing  sophislrj'.  My  father  may 
still  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  curse ;  and 
(I  have  bared  my  heart  to  you,  and  so  could  dissimu- 
late no  longer,  even  if  I  wished  it)  I  will  bear  my 
miserable  lot  as  best  I  may,  but  the  world  shall  never 
dream  of  its  wretchedness." 

"  Oh,  Lorin !  and  this— all  this,  for  pride  !" 

"  Ii  is  not  pride,"  the  young  man  was  about  to 
answer,  but  Catharine  had  vanished  with  her  last 
sentence,  and  he  uttered  a  deep  groan  as  he  asked 
himself,  "  if  not  pride,  what  can  it  be  ?" 

Catharine  felt  really  distressed  for  her  waj*ward 
brother.  She  saw  that  he  was  miserable,  that  his 
heart  still  yearned  toward  his  former  friends,  but  he 
'was  encased  in  an  armor  of  pride,  which  it  seemed 
nothing  could  penetrate.  She  knew  there  was  but 
one  person  whom  she  could  consult  on  this  occasion, 
'who  would  act  in  unison  with  herself,  and  with 
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judgment— and  that  was  Jessie  Walter.  At  first 
Jessie  refused  to  accompany  her  friend,  for  she  felt 
all  a  maiden's  pride  and  delicacy— ^but  at  length,  re- 
garding herself  as  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  she 
thought  that  she  could  not  do  too  much  to  repair  the 
injury,  however  innocently  committed. 

"  He  used  to  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  as  they  wended 
their  difficult  way  toward  the  hotel;  "he  used  to 
listen  to  me,  but  he  doubts  me  now,  and  I  fear  I  have 
lost  much  of  my  former  influence.  Catharine,  why 
did  I  ever  come  to  the  Glen?" 

"  You  have  been  happy  here,  Jessie." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  happy,  but  I  never  Shall  be 
again — I  have  introduced  discord  among  those  I  best 
loved." 

"  Oh  no,  you  must  not  say  that — you  must  not  think 
it,  Jessie.  You  bade  Lorin  do  right,  but  he  disregard- 
ed yon — your  counsels  would  have  brought  peace, 
and  your  kindness  would  have  worn  out  my  father's 
prejudices." 

"  Oh  no,  dear  Kate,  I  could  not  reasonably  hope 
that — but  I  would  have  gone  away,  and  then  perhaps 
he  would  have  remembered  me  with  kindness." 

Lorin  Winslow  had  spent  the  intervening  moments 
somewhat  profitably,  and  the  sight  of  Jessie  revived 
all  his  former  tenderness. 

"  You  have  not  wholly  forsaken  me,  then  ?"  he  said 
as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  were  over,  **  and  our 
good  Kate  is  not  the  heroine  of  the  Glen,  inasmuch  as 
she  must  divide  her  honors  with  one  quite  as  courage- 
ous, and  quite  as  fair." 

"Nay,  Lorin  Winslow,"  said  Jessie,  struggling 
with  her  emotion,  "you  mistake  if  you  think  any 
thing  but  duty  could  lead  me  here  to-night ;  and  in- 
deed, I  cannot  trifle.  Light  words  ill  become  you 
too,  for  your  heart  is  sad,  and  ours  can  but  be  sad 
also." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Walter,  for  your  sjTnpathy, 
but — "  Lorin  paused  and  walked  the  room  in  silence, 
while  Jessie  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  wept. 
She  had  thought  before  she  came  there  of  a  thousand 
things  she  might  say,  but  now  they  all  seemed  useless, 
and  her  powers  of  persuasion  utterly  failed  her. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  make  me  come?"  she  said  to 
Catharine. 

The  low  sad  tone  arrested  the  attention  of  Lorin, 
and  he  said  softly,  "  Forgive  me,  Jessie ;  I  may  some- 
times appear  harsh — indeed  I  do  not  know  what  I  say 
— but  I  do  know  that  you  are  all  that  is  good  and 
gentle,  and  are  wholly  unselfish  in  all  you  do." 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  Lorin." 

"  No,  Jessie,  that  is  a  point  of  honor,  and  I  cannot 
listen." 

"  Lorin  Winslow,  did  you  ever  love  me  ?" 

*^  Love  you!  that  you  should  ask  it!  Love  yott! 
but '  it  matters  not  now,'  as  you  once  said— your  own 
cold  words,  Jessie." 

"  And  bitter  ones  too,  Lorin— I  did  not  know  the 
Sling  they  bore,  or  I  could  never—" 

"  Thank  you— my  own  Jessie  still !  your  question 
needs  no  answer." 

"  Then  by  that  love  I  conjure  you  grant  me  one 
request.    It  is  my  first,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  my  Ust, 
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for  if  I  could  only  see  those  I  love  happy,  I  should 
have  no  wish  uogratified,  and  could  die  in  peace  even 
among  strangers." 

"  You  talk  of  dying,  Jessie !" 

"  And  why  not  ?  this  world  has  never  given  me  a 
home,  and  I  have  brought  wretchedness  to  the  hearts 
of  all  that  ever  loved  me." 

"One  heart  would  have  shielded  yours  from 
wretchedness,  Jessie,  but  you  spumed  it." 

"  There  you  wrong  me,  Lorin— I  would  not  barter 
rectitude  for  even^  that,  but  you — ^no  one  can  know 
how  highly  I  valued  it." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  Jessie,  but  only  for  your 
sale — ^I  shall  never  feel  myself  a  man  again." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Catharine ;  "  Jessie 
and  I  love  you  too  well  to  counsel  dishonor.  Come, 
go  with  us  to  the  farm-house — " 

"  Even  you  and  Jessie  have  no  power  to  take  me 
there — I  have  orders  never  to  enter  the  door  again." 

"  But  my  poor  father  will  be  glad  to  see  his  order 
disobeyed,  and  he  is  more  sad  and  soft-hearted  than 
usual  to-night.    If  he  will  recall  the  order? — " 

"  For  your  sakes  I  will  go,  but  not  for  my  own. 
But  let  me  warn  you,  if  you  widen  the  breach  you 
are  attempting  to  close,  or  rather,  if  you  become  wit- 
nesses to  a  very  painful  scene,  the  fault  will  not  be 
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mme. 

"  You  will  not  say  unkind  things  to  our  father — oh, 
promise  me  you  will  not  ?" 

"I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  will  say  very 
gentle  ones  to  me,  and  I  have  but  little  confldence  in 
my  own  forbearance." 

"  You  go  for  our  sakes,"  entreated  Jessie,  "  then 
for  our  sakes  forbear  to  answer  harshly." 

"  I  will  be  as  passive  as  I  can."  Exceedingly 
foolish  felt  Lorin,  the  independent,  led  off  between 
two  girls,  to  make  a  confession  of  matters  which  he 
did  not  repent — he  thought  his  manliness  must  have 
oozed  out  at  his  fingers,  and  he  seemed  to  suspect  that 
his  captors  would  next  supply  him  with  scissors  and 
thimble.  "  I  will  be  as  passive  as  I  can,"  he  repeated, 
and  then  added  in  a  more  energetic  tone,  as  if  to  show 
that  he  was  not  yet  quite  womanized,  "  but  I  will 
take  good  care  that  all  shall  know  this  to  lie  but.  a 
momentary  submission." 

This  momentary  submission  was  all  that  the  young 
ladies  hoped  at  present  to  gain,  and  they  made  no 
reply  to  the  last  observation. 

Jessie  Walter,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  once 
been  a  great  favorite  with  Deacon  Winslow,  but 
since  the  unlucky  occurrence  with  his  son  he  had 
never  spoken  with  her ;  and  he  had  somehow  gained 
the  idea  that  she  was  the  instigator  of  his  son's  diso- 
bedience. It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
her  presence  would  be  very  welcome — ^but  Catharine 
declared  that  the  whole  plan  would  fail  without 
her. 

When  the  little  party  came  in  front  of  the  farm- 
house, the  scene  revealed  through  the  uncurtained 
window  made  them  pause.  The  fire  burned  dimly, 
the  candles  had  so  long  been  unnoticed,  that  their 
long  wicks  aUnost  obscured  their  light,  and  the  bosket 
of  fmit  upon  the  table  seemed  to  have  been  untouch- 


ed. More  saddening  still  was  the  appearance  of  the 
once  happy  group.  Some  sat  like  statues  in  their 
places,  others  were  whispering  together  in  a  low  tone, 
as  though  they  feared  to  break  the  death-like  stillness 
of  the  scene;  while  Mistress  Winslew,  mechanically 
laboring  at  her  knitting-work,  sat,  the  picture  of  ma- 
ternal grief,  the  big  drops  chasing  each  other  down 
her  wrinkled  cheeks.  The  deacon,  however,  was 
the  most  prominent  figure  of  the  group.  He  sat  before 
the  table,  his  face  buried  in  his  folded  arms,  and  as 
motionless  as  the  chair  on  which  he  rested.  Poor 
Lorin  comprehended  the  scene  at  a  glance,  and  the 
voice  of  pride  was  silenced  by  that  of  affection.  He 
had  been  his  father's  favorite,  and  there  had  been  a 
time  when  every  hair  of  the  fond  old  man's  head  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life. 

**  This  for  me !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  forward 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch.  In  a  moment  he 
was  in  his  father's  arms.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
either  side,  but  there  were  tears  a-plenty,  and  a  close 
clasping  of  arms,  and  a  swelling  of  hearts  worth  more 
than  words. 

"  It  is  enough !"  said  Jessie  Walter,  as  she  saw  the 
overjoyed  family  gathering  around  the  re«>tored  son. 
"  You  promised  that  this  was  all  you  would  ask  of  me, 
and  now  I  go  to  leave  ihe  Glen  forever." 

"  Not  now,  a  moment  more,  dear  Jessie."  Cath- 
arine's arm  was  about  her  waist,  and  she  held  her 
firmly. 

*•  You  are  a  noble  boy !"  said  the  deacon,  gazing 
affectionately  upon  his  son,  **  and  have  taught  my  old 
heart  a  lesson.  It  is  /,  Lorin,  who  have  been  most  to 
blame,  and  if  you  can  forgive  me,  if  you  can  remove 
the  weight  of  that  curse  which  has  rested  on  ma  in- 
stead o{  yoii — if  you  canP^ 

"  I  deserve  no  credit  for  this  act,  my  father;  I  have 
been  full  of  bitterness,  and  it  was  very  unwillingly 
that  I  consented  to  appear  here  to-night.  But  when 
I  saw  you  from  the  window  my  heart  was  touched, 
and  my  stubborn  nature  yielded." 

"  Thank  God,  that  any  thing  has  led  you  back  1" 

•'  I  came  to  the  Glen  to-night  to  settle  my  affairs, 
and  Catharine — " 

"Ay,  Kate,  the  puss,  she  is  always  devising 
good." 

"  Catharine  and  Jessie  Walter  persuaded  me  to 
come  back  to  you." 

^'Jessie  Walur  I"  The  deacon's  eye  just  lighted 
on  the  trembling  school-mistress ;  his  brow  lowered 
suddenly,  and  his  face  l)ecame  almost  black  with  rage, 
for  at  the  moment  he  thought  the  whole  scene  was 
purposely  planned  to  insult  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir !"  exclaimed  Jessie,  darting  for- 
ward and  seizing  the  upliAed  hand.  "  For  one  mo- 
ment listen,  and  then  I  go  forever.  I  was  the  cause 
— innocently,  it  is  true,  but  no  matter  for  that — I  was 
the  cause  of  an  almost  deadly  quarrel  in  a  family  that 
has  never  shown  me  any  thing  but  kindness,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  prosperity  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  felt  that  I  never  could  enjoy  another 
moment's  peace  until  a  reconciliation  could  be  effect- 
ed. If  then,  dear  sir,  this  reconciliation  is  a  blessing, 
oh,  do  not  fling  it  from  you,  because  you  receive  it 
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at  the  bands  of  one  who,  notwithstanding  she  has 
incurred  your  displeasure,  would  never  intentionally 
give  you  a  moment's  pain." 

The  old  man  seemed  moved,  and  Jessie  continued, 
"  I  will  leave  the  Glen  in  a  few  days,  in  a  few  hours, 
if  you  wish  it — " 

"  And  where  will  you  go  ?"  asked  Catharine. 

"  I  know  not— the  God  in  whom  I  trust  will  lead 


me. 
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*'  Nay,  Jessie,  you  must  not  go,"  said  Lorin ;  *Mf 
either  be  an  exile  it  must  be  I,  for  I  alone  have 
erred.    But  for  her  firmness,  father,  and  considera- 


tion for  you,  we  should  have  been  wedded  long 
ago." 

"  You  are  a  head-strong  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
attempting  a  laugh,  though  a  strange  moisture  clouded 
in  his  usually  piercing  eyes.  **  You  are  a  head-strong 
boy,  Lorin,  and  Jessie,  poor  thing !  makes  but  a  bad 
bargain.  Yet,  as  we  cannot  do  without  you,  nor  you 
without  Jessie — why,  give  me  your  hands." 

And  Deacon  Winslow,  joining  the  hand  of  his  ton 
with  that  of  the  surprised  andblushingschool-mistress, 
placed  one  of  his  own  on  the  head  of  each,  and  blessed 
them  both,  calling  them  his  children. 
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This  lake  lies  in  a  circular  basin,  on  the  top  of  a  wooded  mountain  in  Susquehannah  county,  Pa.    Nothing  in  water 
scenery  surpasses  it,  in  features  of  the  picturesque. 


A  BBiDLE  path  we  long  pursued. 
That  up  the  misty  mouutain  led. 

And  weeping  birch  and  hemlock  rude 
The  gloom  of  tM'ilight  round  us  shed ; 

And  10  our  saddle'bows  we  stooped, 

So  low  the  trailing  branches  drooped. 

A  fair  one  of  the  party  cried, 
"  This  lake  is  but  a  poet's  dream — 

In  chase  of  it  why  further  ride  ? 
No  waters  on  the  summit  gleam*^ — 

Then  checked  her  horse,  for  at  his  feet 

Lay  Wj-alusing's  glittering  sheet. 

Joy,  like  a  wave,  o'erflowed  my  soul 
\Vhile  looking  on  its  basin  round. 

That  fancy  named  a  sparkling  bowl. 
By  hoop  of  fadeless  emerald  bound. 

From  which  boon  Nature's  holy  hand 

Baptized  the  nymphs  of  mountain  land. 

It  blushes  in  the  morning's  glow, 
And  glitters  in  the  sunset  ray, 

When  brooks  that  run  far,  far  below 
Have  murmured  out  farewell  to  day — 

The  moonlight  on  its  placid  breast, 

\Mien  dark  the  valley,  loves  to  rest. 


Wheeling  in  circles  overhead, 

The  feathered  king  a  war-scream  gave ; 
His  form,  with  pinion  wide  outspread, ' 

Was  traced  so  clearly  on  the  wave, 
Tliat,  seemingly,  its  glass  was  stirred 

By  flappings  of  the  gallant  bird. 

Not  far  away  were  rocky  shelves, 
AVith  the  soft  moss  of  ages  lined, 

And  seated  there  a  row  of  elves 
By  moonlight  would  the  poet  find, 

Fairies,  from  slumber  in  the  shade, 

Waking  with  soft  voiced  serenade. 

The  ^^aters  slept,  by  wind  uncurled. 

Encircled  by  a  zone  of  green ; 
The  reflex  of  some  purer  world 

Within  iheir  radiant  blue  was  seen— 
I  felt,  while  musing  on  the  shore, 
As  if  strong  wings  my  soul  upbore. 

Lake  I  flashing  in  the  mountain's  crowni; 

Thought  pictured  ihce  some  diamond  bright 
That  da^vn  hod  Welcomed — fallen  down 

From  the  slcrrBd  canopy  of  night ; 
Or  chrysolite  by  ttfepadeT  rent 
From  heaven's  ettaal  battlement. 


SONNET. 


TO     MY    MOTHER 


Earth  has  thy  dust— and  with  my  natural  eye 
No  more  shall  I  behold  thy  face,  my  sweet 
Mother !    Thy  grave  is  here— even  at  my  feet— 

But  wide  as  limitless  eternity 

Are  we  divided — even  when  I  lie 

In  death  beside  thee,  there  shsll  live  no  sense 
Of  neighborhood,  nor  shall  we  nearer  be 


Than  if  between  oar  ashes  rolled  the  sea 
Yet  brightly  have  our  spirits  interviews, 
Absolved  from  mortal,  fleshly  influence, 
And  thou,  ctUS'tial  shade,  art  visible  to  me. 
The  loved  die  net  in  soul—vnd  sleep  renewal 
With  them  our  intercourse.    9o  get  we  gleam* 
Of  Heaven  and  iu  angels  in  oor  dreams. 


MARGINALIA. 


BT  XDOAB  A.  POB. 


The  effect  derivable  from  well-managed  rhjrme 
is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Conventionally 
"  rhyme"  implies  merely  close  similarity  of  sound  at 
the  ends  of  verse,  and  it  is  really  curious  to  observe 
how  long  mankind  have  been  content  with  their 
limitation  of  the  idea.  What,  in  rhyme,  first  and 
principally  pleases,  may  be  referred  to  the  human 
sense  or  appreciation  of  equality — ^the  common  ele- 
ment, as  might  be  easily  shown,  of  all  the  gratifica- 
tion we  derive  from  music  in  its  most  extended 
sense — ^very  especially  in  its  modifications  of  metre 
and  rhythm.  We  see,  for  example,  a  cr>'8tal,  and 
are  immediately  interested  by  the  equality  between 
the  sides  and  angles  of  one  of  its  faces — ^but  on  bring- 
ing to  view  a  second  face,  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  first,  our.pleasurp  seems  to  be  squared — on  bring- 
ing to  view  a  third,  it  appears  to  be  cuhed^  and  so  on : 
I  liave  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  delight  experienced, 
if  measurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact  mathe- 
matical relations,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  suggest — 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
there  would  be  a  decrease,  in  similar  relations.  Now 
Iiere,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  analysis,  we  reach  the 
sense  of  mere  equality ,  or  rather  the  human  delight 
in  this  sense ;  and  it  was  an  instinct,  rather  than  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  delight  as  a  principle, 
which,  in  the  tirst  instance,  led  the  poet  to  attempt 
an  increase  of  the  eflect  arising  from  the  mere  simi- 
larity (that  is  to  ^ay  equality)  IxJtween  two  sounds — 
led  him,  I  say,  to  attempt  increasing  this  effect  by 
making  a  secondary  equalization,  in  placing  the 
rhymes  at  equal  distance**— that  is,  at  the  ends  of  lines 
of  equal  length.  In  this  manner,  rhyme  and  tlie 
termination  of  the  line  grew  connected  in  men's 
thoughts — grew  into  a  conventionalism — the  principle 
being  lost  sight  of  altogether.  And  it  was  simply  be- 
caase  Pindaric  vtsrses  had,  before  this  epoch,  existed 
— »..  e.  verses  of  unequal  length — that  rh>ines  were 
subsequently  found  at  unequal  distances.  It  was  for 
this  reason  solely,  I  say — for  none  more  profound — 
rhyme  had  come  to  bo  regarded  as  of  right  apper- 
taining to  the  e>ul  of  verse — ^and  here  we  complain 
that  tiie  matter  has  finally  rested. 

But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to  be  con- 
sidered. So  far,  the  sense  of  eqiudity  alone,  entered 
the  eflect ;  or,  if  this  equality  was  slightly  varied,  it 
was  varied  only  through  an  accident — the  accident  of 
the  existence  of  Pindaric  metres.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rhymes  were  alwaj-s  anticipated.  The  eye, 
catching  the  end  of  a  verse,  whether  long  or  short, 
expected,  for  the  ear,  a  rhyme.  The  great  element 
of  unexpectedness  was  not  dreamed  of— that  is  to  say, 


of  novelty — of  originality.  "  But,"  saj*s  Lwd  Bacon, 
(how  justly !)  "  there  is  no  exquisite  beauty  without 
some  strangenese  in  the  proportions."  Take  away 
this  element  of  strangeness — of  unexpectedness— (^ 
novelty — of  originality— call  it  what  we  will — and  all 
that  is  ethereal  in  loveliness  is  lost  at  CNace.  We'' 
lose — we  miss  the  unJhunm — the  vague — the  uncom- 
prehended,  because  offered  before  we  have  time  to 
examine  and  comprehend.  We  lose,  in  short,  all 
that  assimilates  the  beauty  of  earth  with  what  we 
dream  of  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 

Perfection  of  rhyme  is  attainable  only  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  elements,  Equality  and  Unex- 
pectedness. But  as  evil  cannot  exist  without  good, 
so  unexpectedness  must  arise  from  expectedness. 
We  do  not  contend  for  mere  arbitrariiKss  of  rhyme. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  equi-distant  or  rc^- 
larly  recurring  rhymes,  to  form  the  basis,  expected- 
ness, out  of  which  arises  the  element,  unexpected- 
ness, by  the  introduction  of  rhymes,  not  arbitrarily, 
but  with  an  eye  to  the  greatest  amount  of  unexpect- 
edness. We  should  not  introduce  them,  for  example, 
at  such  points  that  the  entire  line  is  a  multiple  of  the 
syllables  preceding  the  points.  When,  for  instance, 
I  write — 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  mstling  of  each  purple 
curtain, 

I  produce  more,  to  be  sure,  but  not  remarkably  more 
than  the  ordinary  effect  of  rhymes  regularly  recur- 
ring at  the  ends  of  lines;  for  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  whole  verse  is  merely  a  multiple  of  the  number 
of  syllables  preceding  the  rhyme  introduced  at  the 
middle,  and  there  is  still  left,  therefore,  a  certain  de- 
gree o(  expectedness.  What  there  is  of  the  element, 
unexpectedness,  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  eye  only 
— for  the  ear  divides  the  verse  into  two  ordinary 
lines,  thus : 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain 
Roetliiig  of  each  purple  curtain. 

I  obtain,  however,  the  whole  effect  of  unexpected- 
ness, when  I  write — 

ITiTilUd  me^Jilled  roe  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt 
before. 

N.  B.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  rhyme, 
as  it  now  ordinarily  exists,  is  of  modern  invention — 
but  see  the  "Clouds"  of  Aristophanes.  Hebrew 
verse,  however,  did  not  include  it — the  terminations 
of  the  lines,  where  most  distinct,  never  showing  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Talking  of  inscriptions — ^how  admirable  was  the 
one  circulated  at  Paris,  for  the  equestrian  statue  of 
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Louis  XV.,  done  by  Pigal  and  Bouchardon — *'  Slatua 

In  the  way  of  original,  Ftnking,  and  wel]-8U9tained 
metaphor,  we  can  call  to  mind  few  finer  things  than 
this — to  be  found  in  Jamei»  Puckle's  '*  Gray  Cap  for  a 
Green  Head :"  "In  speaking  of  the  dead  so  fold  up 
your  discourse  that  their  virtues  may  be  outwardly 
shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrapped  up  in  silence.*' 

Some  Frenchman — possibly  Montaigne — says : 
"  People  talk  about  thinking,  but  for  my  part  I  never 
think,  except  when  I  sit  down  to  write."  It  is  this 
never  thinking,  unless  when  we  sit  down  to  write, 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  indifferent  composi- 
tion. But  perhaps  there  is  something  more  involved 
in  the  Frenchman's  observation  than  meets  the  eye. 
It  is  certain  that  the  mere  act  of  inditing,  tends,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  logical ization  of  thought.  When- 
ever, on  account  of  its  vagueness,  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  a  conception  of  the  brain,  I  resort  forthwith  to 
the  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  its  aid, 
the  necessary  form,  consequence  and  precision. 

How  very  commonly  we  hear  it  remarked,  that 
such  and  such  thoughts  arc  beyond  the  compass  of 
words!  I  do  not  believe  that  any  thought,  properly 
so  called,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  language.  I  fancy, 
rather,  that  where  difficulty  in  expression  is  expe- 
rienced, there  is,  in  the  intellect  which  experiences 
it,  a  want  either  of  deliberateness  or  of  method.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  had  a  thought  which  I 
could  not  set  down  in  words,  with  even  more  distinct- 
ness than  that  with  which  I  conceived  it : — as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  thought  is  logicalized  by  the 
effort  at  (written)  ejqpression. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  fancies,  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  which  are  rtot  thoughts,  and  to  which,  as 
y«l(  I  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  adapt 
language.  I  use  the  word  fancies  at  random,  and 
merely  because  I  must  use  some  word ;  but  the  idea 
commonly  attached  to  the  term  is  not  even  remotely 
applicable  to  the  shadows  of  shadows  in  question. 
They  seem  to  me  rather  psychal  than  intellectual. 
They  ari$e  in  the  soul  (alas,  how  rarely !}  only  at  its 
epochs  of  most  intense  tranquillity — when  the  bodily 
and  mental  health  are  in  perfection — and  at  those 
mere  points  of  time  where  the  confines  of  the  wnking 
world  blend  with  those  of  the  world  of  dreams.  I  am 
aware  of  these  "  fancies"  only  when  I  am  upon  the 
very  brink  oC  sleep,  with  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
so.  I  have  Mitisficd  myself  that  this  condition  exists 
but  for  an  inappreciable  point  of  time — yet  it  is  crowd- 
ed with  these  "  shadows  of  shadows ;"  and  for  absolute 
thought  there  is  demanded  time's  endurance. 

These  "  fancies"  have  in  them  a  pleasurable  ecstasy 
as  far  beyond  the  most  pleasurable  of  the  world  of 
wakefulness,  or  of  dreams,  as  the  Heaven  of  the 
Northman  theology  is  beyond  its  Hell.  I  regard  the 
visions,  even  as  they  arise,  with  an  awe  which,  in 
some  measure,  moderates  or  tranquil  ises  the  ecstasy 
— ^I  so  regard  them,  through  a  conviction  (which 
seems  a  portion  of  the  ecstasy  itselO  that  this  ecstasy, 
in  itself,  is  of  a  character  sopemal  to  the  Human 


Nature — is  a  glimpse  kjS  the  spirit's  outer  world ;  and 
I  arrive  at  this  conclusitn — if  this  term  is  at  all  ap- 
plicable to  instantaneous  intuition — by  a  perception 
that  the  delight  experienced  has,  as  its  element,  but 
the  absolutefiest  of  novelty.  I  say  the  absoluteness— 
for  in  these  fancies — let  me  now  term  them  psychal 
impressions — ^there  is  really  nothing  even  approxi- 
mate in  character  to  imprestions  ordinarily  received. 
It  is  as  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted  by  five 
myriad  others  alien  to  mortality. 

Now,  so  entire  is  my  faith  in  the  power  of  taordSf 
that,  at  times,  I  have  believed  it  possible  to  embody 
even  the  evanescence  of  fancies  such  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  In  experiments  with  this  end  in 
view,  I  have  proceeded  so  fur  as,  first,  to  control 
(when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  good)  the 
existence  of  the  condition : — that  is  to  say,  I  can  now 
(unless  when  ill)  be  sure  that  the  condition  will  super- 
vene, if  I  so  wish  it,  at  the  pomt  of  time  already  de- 
scribed:— of  its  supervention,  until  lately,  I  could 
never  be  certain,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. I  mean  to  say,  merely,  that  now  I  can 
be  sure,  when  all  circumstances  are  favorable,  of  the 
supervention  of  the  condition,  and  feel  even  the 
capacity  of  inducing  or  compelling  it : — ^the  favorable 
circumstances,  however,  are  not  the  less  rare — else 
had  I  compelled,  already,  the  Heaven  into  the  Earth. 

I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  prevent  the 
lapse  from  the  point  of  which  I  speak — the  point  of 
blending  between  wakefulness  and  sleep— as  to  pre- 
vent at  will,  I  say,  the  lapse  from  this  border-ground 
into  the  dominion  of  sleep.  Not  that  I  can  eontinue 
the  condition — ^not  that  I  can  render  the  point  more 
than  a  point — ^but  that  I  can  startle  myself  from  the 
point  into  wakefulness — a»id  tkiis  transfer  the  point 
itself  into  the  realm  of  Memory — convey  its  impres- 
sions, or  more  properly  their  recollections,  to  a  situa- 
tion where  (although  still  for  a  very  brief  period)  I 
can  survey  them  with  the  eye  of  analysis. 

For  these  reasons — that  is  to  say,  because  I  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  thus  much — I  do  not 
altogether  despair  of  embodying  in  words  at  least 
enough  of  the  fancies  in  question  to  convey,  to  certain 
classes  of  intellect,  a  shadowy  conception  of  their 
character. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  suppos- 
ing that  the  fancies,  or  psychal  impressions,  to  which 
I  allude,  are  confined  to  my  individual  s?elf— are  not, 
in  a  word,  common  to  all  mankind — for  on  this  point 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  form  an  opinion — 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  even  a 
partial  record  of  the  impressions  would  startle  the 
universal  intellect  of  mankind,  by  the  snpremeness  of 
tits  novelty  of  the  material  employed,  and  of  its  con- 
sequent suggestions.  In  a  word — should  I  ever  write 
a  paper  on  this  topic,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that,  at  last,  I  have  done  an  original 
thini:.  — 

Mr.  Hudson,  among  innumerable  blunders,  attri- 
butes to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  paradox  of  Tertullian 
in  his  De  Came  Christi — **  Mortmis  est  Dei  Jilitu^ 
eredibile  est  gtaa  ineptum  est ;  et  teptdtus  resurrezit, 
eertum  est  gnia  impostihiU  est,** 
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O  R  ▲  H  A  M    a 


▲  G  ▲  Z  I  N  E. 


Bielfeld,  the  author  of  "  Lu  Premiers  Trails  de 
^Erudition  Umverselle^"  defines  poetry  as  "Part 
(Texprimer  Us  pensees  par  la  Jiction.* '  The  Germans 
have  two  words  in  full  accordance  with  this  defini- 
tion, absurd  as  it  is— the  terms  Dichtltmst^  the  art  of 
fiction,  and  Dickten^  to  feign — ^which  are  generally 
used  for  poetry  and  to  make  verses. 

Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus  having  been  burnt  on 
the  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom,  some  person 


observed  that  **  it  was  no  wonder,  since,  at  the  period 
of  the  conflagration,  she  was  gossiping  at  Pella/' 
Cicero  commends  this  as  a  witty  conceit — Plutarch 
condems  it  as  senseless — and  this  is  the  one  point  in 
which  I  agree  with  the  biographer. 

Brown,  in  his  "Amusements,'*  speaks  ofiiaving 
transfused  the  blood  of  an  ass  into  the  veins  of  an 
astrological  quack — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
one  of  Hague's  progenitors  was  the  man. 


SUNLIGHT    ON    THE    THRESHOLD. 


BT  TBOICAS  BUCHAXAX  BEAD. 


Dear  Mary,  I  remember  yet 
The  day  when  first  we  rode  together. 

Through  groves  where  grew  the  violet. 
For  it  was  in  the  Maying  weather. 

And  I  remember  how  the  woods 

Were  thrilled  with  love's  delightful  chorus ; 
How  in  the  scented  air  the  buds, 

Like  our  young  hearts,  were  swelling  o'er  us. 

The  little  birds,  in  tuneful  play, 
Along  the  fence  before  us  fluttered ; 

The  robin  hopped  across  the  way, 
Then  turned  to  hear  the  words  we  uttered  I 

We  stopped  beade  the  willow-brook, 
That  trickled  through  its  bed  of  rushes ;      / 

While  timidly  the  reins  you  took, 
I  gathered  blooms  from  brier  bushes : 

And  one  I  placed,  with  fingers  meek, 

Wiihin  your  Utile  airj'  bonnet ; 
But  ihen  I  looked  and  saw  your  cheek — 

Another  rose  was  blooming  on  it  I 

Some  miles  avray  the  village  laid, 

■\\1iere  pleasures  were  in  wail  to  wreathe  as  j 
The  hours  flew  swiAly  overhead, 

And  swiftly  flew  the  road  beneath  us. 

How  gladly  we  beheld  arise. 
Across  ihe  hill,  the  village  Pteeple  I 

Then  met  the  urchin's  wonderinsr  eyes, 
And  gaze  of  window-peering  people  *. 

The  dusty  coach  that  brought  tlie  mail 
Before  the  oflice  door  was  standing ; 


Beyond,  the  blacksmith,  gray  and  hale. 
With  burning  lire  the  wheel  was  banding 

We  passed  some  fruit-trees-rafter  ihese 
A  bedded  garden  lying  sunward ; 

Then  saw,  beneath  three  aged  trees, 
The  parsonage  a  little  onward. 

A  modest  building,  somewhat  gray. 
Escaped  from  time,  from  storm,  disaster; 

The  very  threshold  worn  away 
With  feet  of  those  who  'd  sought  the  pastor. 


And  standing  on  the  threshold  there, 
We  saw  a  child  of  angel  lightness, 

Her  soul-lit  face— her  form  of  air, 
Out^tone  the  sunlight  with  their  brightn 


As  then  she  stood  I  see  her  now —  , 

In  years  perchance  a  half  a  dozen— 
And,  Mary,  you  remember  how 

She  ran  to  you  and  called  you  "  cousin  V* 

* 
As  then,  I  see  her  slender  size, 

Her  flowing  locks  upon  her  shoulder — 
A  six  years'  loss  to  Paradise, 

And  ne'er  on  earth  the  child  grew  older  : 

Three  times  the  flowers  have  dropped  away, 
Three  winters  glided  gaily  o'er  us, 

Since  here  upon  that  mom  in  May 
The  little  maiden  stood  before  us. 

These  arc  the  elms,  and  this  the  door, 
"With  trailing  woodbine  overshaded  ; 

But  from  the  step,  forevermorc, 
The  sunlight  of  thai  child  has  faded  \ 


SWITZER'S    SONG    OF    HOME. 


Wht,  oh  my  heart !  this  yearning  sadness 
Breathing  forth  in  sigh  and  moan, 

ThiA  foreign  land  is  bright  with  gladness, 
Why,  my  heart,  thus  dxirk  and  lone? 

Why  am  I  sad  ?    Oh  !  lonely  ever. 

Mourn  I  all  afar  from  me ; 
The  foreign  land  is  fair,  Imt  never 

Like  my  mountain  home  can  be. 


There 's  no  such  fond  love  to  endear  me — 
None  so  warmly  g^rasp  the  hand — 

E'en  prattling  childhood  fails  to  cheer  mc 
As  at  home  in  Switzerland. 

Peace,  my  heart,  though  lone  and  dreary. 

Patient  bear  thy  lot,  and  then 
He  who  comforteth  the  weary 

Soon  shall  Ining  thee  home  again. 


THE    MOTHER'S    TRAGEDY. 


BT   JAMX8  K.  PAVLSING,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THK  DUTCHMAN'S  FlBEaiDl,"   "WKSTWAUD  HO  !"  ETC. 


{Concluded  from  page  87.) 


Two  years  of  quiet  happiness,  with  a  cheerful, 
kind,  affectionate  huttband,  in  some  degree  restored 
her  conlidence  in  the  future,  and  when  she  gave  birth 
to  her  first-born,  and  nourished  it  at  her  bosom,  the 
feelings  of  a  mother  seemed  to  triumph  over  her 
dreams  and  presentiments.  Still  the  plant  had  too 
long  been  bent  in  one  direction  to  be  all  at  once  re- 
instated, and  the  bias  of  her  mind  might  be  detected 
in  the  ever  watchful  solicitude,  the  incessant  and 
painful  anxiety  with  which  she  perpetually  hovered 
over  the  infant  nursling.  Though  she  loved  her 
husband  with  a  warm,  sincere  and  abiding  affection, 
there  were  times  when  he  felt  tempted  to  complain 
that  the  cares  of  the  mother  had  made  her  neglectful 
of  the  duties  of  a  wife.  But  his  mortification  lasted 
not  long.  By  degrees  the  little  stranger  formed  a 
new  and  yet  dearer  tie  between  them,  and  gradually 
entunned  the  parents  in  a  stronger  lx)nd  even  than  that 
of  first  love.  Thornley  soon  shared  in  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  mother,  and  ceased  to  be  jealous  of 
his  infant  rival.  They  had  scarcely  any  other  object 
of  solicitude,  no  other  pains  or  pleasures  to  intrude 
on  this  all-absorbing  sentiment  of  parental  love,  and 
by  the  time  the  little  boy  began  to  walk,  and  lisp 
those  two  words  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  parent,  he 
had  monopolized  all  their  hearts.  Even  the  gray- 
headed  grandfather,  now  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years,  seemed  to  grow  young  again  as  he  sported 
with,  humored,  and  did  his  best  to  spoil  his  little 
niunesake. 

The  second  summer,  the  most  critical  stage  in  the 
journey  of  life,  the  child  fell  ill  of  one  of  those  long, 
tedious,  harassing  complaints  which  baffle  human 
skill  and  nMiternal  care,  while  they  give  birth  to  a 
perpetual  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  them.  We  will  not  follow  Jqdith 
step  by  step  through  this  dreary,  trying  time,  nor 
trace  her  feelings  to  the  sad  catastrophe.  The  be- 
loved of  her  heart  faded,  faded  slowly  and  gradually 
away,  every  moment  becoming  more  endeared  to 
the  heart  of  the  mother  by  its  sufferings,  and  by  the 
time  the  autumnal  leaves  began  to  fall  he  died.  As 
Judith  hung  over  the  crushed  flower  in  agony,  she 
remembered  how  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  had 
gone  the  road  before;  she  recalled  her  dream,  and 
the  conviction  came  over  her  mind  more  strongly 
than  ever,  that,  like  her  mother,  she  was  destined  to 
a  succession  of  bereavements,  and  a  life  of  sorrows. 
It  is  in  seasons  like  these,  when  this  world  presents 
one  dreary  prospect  of  desolation,  and  the  cherished 
hopes  of  this  life  are  blasted  forever,  that  mankind, 


unwilling  to  resign  all  chance  of  happiness,  turn  for 
support  and  consolation  to  a  higher  source.  Misery 
thus  becomes  hallowed,  as  the  parent  of  lasting  hap- 
piness, and  eternal  bliss  the  reward  of  temporary 
suffering. 

In  the  extremity  of  her  agony,  Judith  turned  toward 
Grod,  and,  hopeless  of  all  consolation  here,  sought  it 
in  the  safe  sanctuary  of  the  world  to  come.  She 
became  sincerely  pious.  Yet  her  piety  was  deeply 
tinged  with  superstition,  as  well  as  sublimated  by  a 
warm  imagination,  nurtured  in  solitude  to  a  rank 
luxuriance.  Had  she  at  this  period  been  blessed  with 
a  mild  and  rational  instructor,  who,  while  he  nourish- 
ed the  seeds  of  piety  in  her  heart,  would  liave 
chastened  the  errors  of  her  head,  and  led  her  wander- 
ing steps  aright,  she  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
found  the  haven  of  rest  which  she  sought.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  ordered  otherwise. 

The  little  straggling  flock  dispersed  about  this 
sequestered  region  were  at  this  time  without  a 
shepherd,  the  clergyman  who  formerly  ot}iciated  at 
theMittle  church  having  been  called  away — not  to  a 
better  world,  but  a  better  living.  All  the  religious 
instruction  they  now  received  was  from  occasional 
itinerants,  of  whose  labors,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we 
cannot  always  speak  with  approbation,  but  whose 
motives  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  judge  unfavor- 
ably. It  happened,  while  Judith  was  thus  floating 
on  the  confines  of  fanaticism,  that  the  neighborhood 
was  visited  by  one  of  those  strange,  not  to  say  extra- 
ordinary, beings,  who,  ignorant  and  unlettered  as  they 
are,  sometimes  produce  such  unaccountable  results, 
by  their  loud,  boisterous,  undisciplined  eloquence, 
as  almost  to  tempt  us  to  the  belief  that  they  are  really 
inspired  by  some  superior  influence. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  voice,  capable  of 
every  variety  of  inflection,  and  he  railed  and  raved 
with  senseless  impetuosity  against  all  those  worldly 
ties,  duties  and  afiections,  without  whose  conserva- 
tive influence  neither  religion  nor  morality  could  find 
a  sphere  for  their  exercise.  Animated  alone  by  a 
real  or  pretended  fanaticism,  he  could  infuse  no  other 
feeling  into  the  human  heart ;  and  some  of  the  deep- 
est tragedies  ever  represented  on  the  great  theatre  of 
life  might  be  traced  to  his  pernicious  doctrines, 
which,  being  carried  to  extremes,  too  often  produced 
those'  melancholy  consequences  of  which  every 
species  of  excess  is  so  fruitful.  He  never  inculcated 
the  love  of  God,  but  invariably  appealed  to  the  selfish 
and  abject  principle  of  fear.  He  divested  the  Divinity 
of  mercy,  and  clothed  him  alone  in  the  attributes  of 
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unrelenting  vengeance.  He  allured  not  the  sinner 
from  the  paths  of  transgreijision  by  painting  the  re- 
wards of  virtue  and  piety,  but  frightened  him  to  re- 
pentance by  declaiming  on  the  sufferings  of  hell. 
Death-bed  scenes,  depicted  with  every  circumstance 
of  exaggerated  horror;  threatening  denunciations  of 
awful  calamities;  earthquakes,  comets,  and  every 
operation  of  natural  laws,  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  apprehension  of  the  timid  or  weak  minded,  and 
not  a  few  were  the  wretched  victims  of  his  unhal- 
lowed eloquence,  who  sought  refuge  from  the  horrors 
into  which  he  had  plunged  them  in  self  destruction. 
As  to  human  reason,  he  placed  it  below  the  instinct 
of  brumes,  when  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
points  of  faith;  as  if  that  religion  which  is  alone 
propounded  to  rational  beings  was  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  reason.  He  was  probably  sincere  in  his  hos- 
tility to  the  social  and  domestic  reluticms  of  life,  for 
nothing  we  believe  is  more  certain  than  that  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  sometimes  selects  his  chosen  in- 
struments of  evil  from  among  those  who  sincerely 
believe  themselves  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  no  incendiary  so  dangerous 
as  one  who  considers  it  his  duty  to  set  the  house  on 
fire. 

This  mnh  professed  to  belong  to  no  particular  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  but  aspired  to  be  the  founder 
and  head  of  a  sect  of  his  own  forming,  whose  doc- 
trines consisted  in  vague,  indefinable  abstractions, 
which  the  most  subtle  were  incapable  of  compre- 
hending, and  which  confounded  the  ignorant.  lu  the 
courne  of  his  desultory  wanderings,  he  had  found  his 
vmy  into  this  sequestered  neighborhood,  and  it  was 
betimes  announced  that  on  a  certain  afternoon  he 
would  preach  in  the  little  valley,  which  was  indeed 
a  fit  spot  from  which  to  offer  up  incense  to  the  throne 
of  Heaven. 

On  the  appointed  day,  which  was  the  Sabbalh,  the 
people  poured  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  congregation  of  himdreds  was  gathered 
together,  some  seated  on  the  greensward,  others  on 
the  rocks  jutting  out  from  the  mountain-side,  others 
on  chairs  they  had  brought  with  them  in  their  wagons. 
It  was  in  truth  an  imposing  and  majestic  spectacle. 
The  summer  air  was  calm,  and  scarcely  moved  the 
poplar  leaves;  the  sun  hud  vso  far  declined  toward  the 
west  as  to  throw  the  entire  valley  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain,  when  the  preacher  ascended  a  rock 
that  projected  over  the  stream,  and  placed  himself  in 
full  view  of  the  audience  whom  he  addressed. 

He  began  by  denoimcing,  in  tones  that  echoed  back 
from  the  mountain-side,  the  diabolical  influence  of 
worldly  tics  and  duties,  as  interfering  with  that  entire 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  immortal 
soul  which  is  indispensable  to  its  salvation;  he 
adirmed  that  filial  piety,  parental  love,  the  cares  of 
domestic  life,  and  all  the  obligations  of  nature  and 
the  social  state,  were  nothing,  as  he  expressed  it  in 
his  strong  figurative  language,  but  the  devil's  links, 
with  which  he  bound  down  his  wretched  slaves,  and 
kept  them  forever  chained  to  this  worthless  earth. 
The  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  the  natural  and 
endearing  ties  of  kindred  affection  and  connubial 


love,  were  stigmatized  with  vehement  denunciation; 
and  without  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  gif\s  of  a  l>eneficent  Being  to  his 
creatures,  or  endeavoring  to  reconcile  our  duties  to 
otn*  fellow  men,  with  those  we  owe  their  Maker,  he 
involved  the  former  in  one  sweeping  condemnation. 

He  then  proceeded  to  depict  the  housewife,  so 
absorbed  in  domestic  occupation  that  she  had  no  time 
to  say  her  prayers ;  the  husbandman  taken  up  with 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  while  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  his  own  damnation ;  and  the  mother  so  de- 
voted to  her  children  that  she  forgot  her  Heavenly 
Father,  and  perhaps  compelled  him  to  ofler  them  up 
as  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  her  own  salvation.  He 
insisted  that  the  calamities  of  this  world  were  either 
blessings  in  disguise,  as  leading  to  a  dependence  on 
higher  sources  of  happiness,  or  terrible  chastisements 
to  punish  mankind  for  placing  an  inordinate  value  on 
that  which  was  in  reality  worth  nothing.  Finally, 
he  resorted  to  the  common  and  vulgar  appeal  to  the 
fears  of  the  audience,  which  is  the  jaw-bone  with 
which  these  Samsons  slay  their  thousands.  He 
opened  his  magazine  o{  horrors ;  he  painted  in  colors 
of  fire  the  guilty  sinner  i^Tithing  on  the  bed  of  death, 
with  his  conscience  smiting  him  on  one  side,  his 
disease  gnawing  him  on  the  other,  enduring  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  the  tor- 
ments of  Hell.  He  appealed  to  the  apprehensions  of 
his  simple  hearers,  by  summoning  the  elements  of 
nature  to  his  aid,  and  depicting  their  mighty  Master 
launching  forth  the  lightnings  of  heaven  at  his  guilty 
creatures;  commissioning  earthquakes,  whirlwinds, 
famine  and  pestilence  to  go  forth  as  ministers  of  his 
wrath,  and  instruments  of  his  justice.  In  conclusion, 
he  referred  to  various  prophecies  and  indications  in 
the  moral  and  physical  world,  which  distinctly  pre- 
saged the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  the  earth,  and 
all  the  starry  hemispheres  above,  would  be  wrapt  in 
flames,  and  all  that  breathe  the  breath  of  life  die  here 
a  death  of  tortures,  only  to  revive  again  to  endure  an 
eternity  of  torment. 

The  peaceful  valley  echoed  with  these  denuncia- 
tions; the  hardened  reprobrate  trembled;  the  good 
man,  who  had  hitherto  believed  himself  traveling  in 
the  true  path  toward  Heaven,  became  involved  in  a 
sea  of  doubts  and  apprehensions;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  females,  always  most  susceptible  to  terrible  im- 
pressions, sunk  into  the  abyss  of  hopeless  despond- 
encyr  The  preacher  had  made  it  impossible  to  climb 
the  steep  to  Heaven,  and  painted  the  horrors  of  the 
place  of  punishment  designed  for  those  who  failed  in 
the  attempt,  in  colors  that  overpowered  reason,  and 
appalled  the  imagination.  The  audience  departed  so 
completely  subdued  by  a  horror  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty,  they  forgot  that  among  his  attributes 
were  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Instead  of  a  Heavenly 
Father  punishing  his  wayward  children  only  for  their 
good,  the  preacher  had  conjured  up  a  sort  of  omnipo- 
tent monster,  banqueting  on  human  sufifering,  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  and  denouncing  everlasting  torments 
on  those  who  ventured  to  follow  the  impulses  he  had 
implanted  in  their  nature,  or  who  indulged  even 
moderately  in  those  enjoyments  he  had  everywhere 
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scattered  before  ihem.  The  gloom  of  fanaticism  for 
a  time  olwcured  the  sunshine  o(  the  surromiding 
neighborhood :  the  music  of  cheerful  hearts  no  longer 
awakened  the  echoes  of  the  mountains ;  and  shat- 
tered intellect,  or  black  despair,  in  a  little  time  caused 
two  suicides,  which  gave  melancholy  testimony  to 
the  triumph  of  the  preacher  of  terrors,  the  denouncer 
of  all  sublunary  duties,  afiections,  ties,  obligations 
and  enjoyments. 

It  was  observed  that  Judith  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  strange,  undisciplined,  yet  eloquent  and  powerful 
declamation  of  the  fiery  zealot,  who  might  almost 
have  challenged  the  gift  of  inspiration,  had  not  his 
extravagant  doctrines  forbid  the  supposition  of  such 
a  prostitution  of  the  divine  spirit.  She  became  from 
that  hour  steeped  in  gloomy  meditation,  followed  by 
bitter  tears  or  unresisting  depression;  and  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  what  would  have  been  the  speedy 
result,  had  not  the  birth  of  twins  opportunely  awaken- 
ed once  more  the  maternal  feeling  in  her  bosom. 
This  event  gave  rise,  however,  only  lo  new  anxieties 
and  new  anticipations  of  evil.  She  remembered 
what  the  preacher  had  said  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
devotion  of  a  mother  to  her  children,  with  its  dread- 
ful cousequences,  and  trembled  at  every  yearning  of 
her  heart  toward  her  little  nurslings.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  watching  their  cradle,  and  then  suddenly 
start  away  in  an  agony  of  contiicting  emotions,  that 
gradually  undermined  her  health,  while  they  weak- 
ened her  reason. 

Thus  passed  away  the  autumn  and  the  long  winter 
of  that  northern  clime,  during  which  the  disciple  of 
horrors,  who  had  been  invited  to  officiate  in  the  little 
neighboring  chui  ch,  often  visited  her,  much  against 
the  will  of  Thornley,  who  plainly  perceived  that  his 
presence  was  always  followed  by  additional  weeping 
and  depression  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  preacher  had  a  much  longer  con- 
ference than  usual  with  Judith,  in  which,  instead  of 
soothing,  he  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  dis- 
eased mind  of  his  victim.  He  repeated  and  enforced 
his  denunciation  of  all  natural  and  social  ties,  all 
kindred  affections,  and  pointing  to  her  two  infants  in 
the  cradle,  exclaimed—''  There— there  lie  the  great 
barriers  between  you  and  Heaven.  These  are  the 
insuperable  obstacles  to  your  eternal  happiness,  and 
to  them  you  are  sacrificing  your  precious  soul. 
Belter  they  were  dead — better  they  had  never  been 
born,  than  that  they  should  thus  wean  you  from  the 
bosom  of  that  great  Being  who  is  so  jealous  of  your 
afiections  that  he  scorns  lo  share  them  witli  parents, 
husbands,  children,  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
Bani:<h  them  from  your  eyes — ^tear  them  from  your 
bosom — yea  I  imitate  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  was 
willing  to  apply  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  his  eldest 
born  at  the  bidding  of  the  heavenly  messenger." 

After  this  conference  Judith  wept  no  more.  A 
horrid  calm,  a  dread  serenity  came  over  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  wrought  her  mind  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  settled,  determined  purpose.  She 
was  often  seen  bending  over  the  little  twins,  whom 
she  would  contemplate  for  awhile  in  fixed  and 
gloomy  silence,  then  cast  her  eyes  upward,  clasp  her 
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hands  reverently,  and  murmur,  *'  Thy  will  be  done  !*' 
Thornley  watched  her  with  affectionate  solicitude, 
fearing  that  the  citadel  of  her  mind  was  about  to  su^ 
tain  a  total  overthrow,  and  oAen  sought  by  his  endear- 
ments to  awaken  former  feelings  in  her  bosom.  But 
she  turned  from  him  with  shuddering,  and  on  dim 
occasion  murmured — "  Tempt  not  my  soul — it  is  for- 
bidden." Whenever  he  caressed  his  children,  the 
watched  him  with  uneasy  impatience,  and  on  one 
occasion  snatched  them  from  his  arms  with  an  iiii> 
natural  violence,  that  almost  generated  a  feeling  of 
mingled  disgust  and  horror. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  his  business  called 
him  so  far  from  home  that  he  was  necessarily  absent 
all  night.  That  night  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
terrible  storms  that  had  been  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  many  years.  The  livid  lightnings  flashed, 
and  the  thunder  bellowed  almost  incessantly  among 
the  clouds  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains ;  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  overcharged  river  added 
its  ravings  to  the  dread  concert  of  the  furious  ele- 
ments. Judith  rose  from  her  bed,  for  it  was  now 
past  midnight,  and  looked  out  on  the  dreary  scene. 
As  she  contemplated  the  awful  and  tremendous 
theatre  on  which  the  elements  were  playing  their 
most  sublime  parts,  and  called  to  mind  the  assertion 
of  the  preacher  that  these  were  the  great  scoui^s  of 
Heaven,  there  came  a  flash  of  zigzag  lightning, 
tracking  its  course  athwart  the  heavens  in  living 
fire,  and  a  crash  of  thunder,  as  if  heralding  the  dis- 
solution of  nature  itself.  Judith  stood  gazing  upward 
with  fixed  eye  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  suddenly 
cried  out — "  I  am  commanded— I  have  seen  it  writt€wi 
in  the  black  clouds  with  letters  of  fire — I  have  heard 
it  in  the  voice  of  the  Omnipotent,  speaking  in  thun- 
der— I  am  bidden  and  I  obey !"  She  passed  slowly 
and  majestically  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleejiing 
infants,  and  without  a  shudder  ofiered  them  up  vic- 
tims at  the  bloody  shrine  of  fanaticism. 

The  morning  dawned  in  brightness  and  joy;  the 
air,  purified  by  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  was  blithe 
and  inspiring;  the  grass  glittered  with  the  relics  of 
the  midnight  shower,  and  the  warblers  of  the  wood- 
lands sung  sweetly  to  their  mates.  Judith  had  not 
stirred  from  the  bedside  of  the  little  innocents  whom 
she  had  just  given  a  passport  to  Heaven.  She  was 
foimd  standing  like  a  fixed  and  bloodless  statue,  her 
eyes  flashing  in  triumph,  a  second  Medea,  fulfilling, 
as  she  believed,  the  will  of  Providence.  Thornley 
returned  early,  and  the  first  object  he  encountered 
was  Judith  at  the  bedside  of  the  murdered  children. 

''  In  the  name  of  God !  who  has  done  this  ?"  cried 
he,  when  recovered  from  his  speechless  horror. 

"  I,"  replied  Judith,  in  a  voice  of  horrid  and  un- 
natural triumph — "  I  was  commanded  last  night  by 
the  lightning,  the  thund^  and  the  tempest.  They 
stood  between  me  and  Heaven,  and  I  slew  them  !*' 

Thornley  rushed  out  in  unutterable  agony,  and 
buried  himself  for  awhile  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  underwent  that  fearful  agony 
which  can  only  be  felt  once  in  all  its  keenness,  and 
which  acts  as  a  cautery  on  the  mind,  at  the  same  time 
healing  the  wound  and  destroying  its  susceptibility. 
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It  80  chanced  that  the  mischievous  fanatic,  who 
had  mainly  contributed  to  produce  this  dismal  tra- 
gedy>  rode  up  to  the  house  shortly  aAer,  on  a  visit  of 
comfort  and  consolation  to  his  wretched  disciple. 
Exercising  the  freedom  of  his  cloth,  he  made  his  way 
without  ceremony  into  the  interior,  where  he  saw 
Judith  with  her  white  cheek  and  stern,  fiery  eye. 
The  moment  she  perceived  him  she  exclaimed — 

"  Ah !  you  have  come^  to  reproach  my  cowardice, 
and  hasten  my  delay !  But  see !  I  have  obeyed  your 
precepts,  and  done  your  bidding  I" 

"My  bidding!"  answered  he,  shuddering  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  pale  cheeks  and  blood-stained  bed- 
clothes of  the  little  victims,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  scene—"  God  forbid  that  I  should  stand  con- 
victed of  such  a  bidding !    Whose  work  is  this  ?" 

"  Mine.  I  followed  your  precepts,  and  broke  my 
heart  to  save  my  soul.  You  told  ^e  they  were  the 
devil^s  links  that  chained  my  immortal  spirit  to  the 
earth,  and  arrested  its  flight  \p  Heaven.  I  have 
dashed  them  to  pieces.  See !  I  have  saved  them  from 
sin,  and  atoned  for  my  own  transgressions !" 

The  humbled  fanatic— humbled  only  for  a  moment, 
for,  arrogating  as  he  did  the  sanction  of  Heaven  to 
his  wildest  extravagances,  he  seldom  felt  the  chidings 
of  humility — the  humbled  fanatic  stood  bitterly  re- 
buked. He  felt  the  guilt  of  a  double  infanticide  on 
his  soul,  and  his  startled  conscience  whispered  him 
that  he  himself  was  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
for  this  perversion  of  the  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  had  wrought  the  dismal  scene  before  him. 
His  arrogant  spirit  cowered  within  him,  and  his  first 
attempt  was  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  having 
either  bidden  or  sanctioned  this  unnatural  deed. 

"Woman!"  exclaimed  he,  recovering  his  usual 
self-sufficiency — "  Woman,  it  is  false ;  I  bade  you 
not  do  this.    It  is  the  devil's  doing,  not  mine." 

Judith  started  as  if  treading  on  a  serpent,  and 
almost  shrieked — "Not  bid  me?  Did  you  not  tell 
me  my  children  had  better  never  have  been  born, 
better  be  dead,  than  stand  between  me  and  Heaven  ? 
Did  you  not  hold  up  to  me  the  example  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  and  tell  me  that — that — Alas !  I  fear  I  have 
been  dreaming  or  am  going  mad !  Tell  me,  I  con- 
jure you,  by  the  doctrines  you  teach,  by  the  Being 
you  worship,  by  the  Savior  whose  atonement  you 
promise — tell  me,  did  you  not  say  to  me  all  I  have 
just  repeated  ?" 


"  Yes — but — ^but — I  did  not  mean  you  should  un- 
derstand me  literally — I — " 

"  Not  literally !  what  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
did  you  mean  ?"  cried  Judith  fiercely. 

The  ignorant  usurper  of  holy  functions  was  inca- 
pable of  drawing  nice  distinctions.  He  dealt  alto- 
gether in  wholesale  declamation,  arrogant  denuncia- 
tions and  indiscriminate  assertion.  He  attempted  to 
explain  away  his  doctrines,  and  to  reconcile  earthly 
with  heavenly  duties,  but  his  intellect  was  too  dull 
for  splitting  hairs.  He  could  rail  and  rave,  and  ap- 
peal successfully  to  the  nervous  system,  but  he  could 
neither  enlighten  the  understanding,  soothe  the  broken 
spirit,  nor  calm  the  troubled  mind.  Judith  gazed  on 
him  at  first  with  fearful  apprehension ;  but  when,  by 
slow  degrees,  she  discerned  through  the  dim  mists  of 
his  obscure  and  muddy  intellect,  that  she  had  been 
misled  by  the  wild  ravings  of  this  infuriated  fanatic, 
she  gasped  for  breath,  her  frame  began  gradually  to 
relax,  her  knees  trembled,  her  flashing  eye  became 
cold  and  dim,  and  the  lofty  superstructure  of  enthu- 
siasm suddenly  crumbled  into  fragments,  burying  the 
reason  and  the  intellect  of  the  wretched  mother  for- 
ever under  its  ruins.  The  excitement  of  fanaticism 
at  once  subsided,  leaving  nothing  in  its  room  but  a 
hopeless,  helpless  imbecility  of  mind  and  body,  from 
which  she  was  in  a  few  months  released  by  death. 

Thornley  followed  her  to  the  grave,  where  she 
rested  by  the  side  of  the  innocent  victims  of  her  sad 
delusion;  but  he  returned  to  his  home  no  more. 
What  became  of  him  was  never  known.  The  old 
man  speedily  found  a  resting  place  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  little  glen  is  now  lonely  and  desolate. 
No  one  will  reside  in  the  haunted  house  which  was 
the  scene  of  such  a  dismal  drama,  fmd  few  choose  to 
pass  by  it  after  dark.  The  ignorant,  mischievous 
fanatic,  the  main  author  of  the  Mother's  Tragedy, 
continues  still  to  deal  out  horrors  by  wholesale,  and 
to  denounce  the  devil's  links;  and  such  is  the  mise- 
rable perversion  of  iiis  furious  zeal,  that  he  actually 
triumphs  in  those  wrecks  of  human  intellect  which 
are  ever  and  anon  ascribed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  to 
his  agency ;  viewing  them  as  fresh  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  his  dogmas,  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  enforces  them.  None  can  overrate  the  blessings 
of  rational  piety,  but  that  cannot  be  the  true  religion 
which  produces  consequences  more  deplorable  than 
even  the  most  hardened  unbelief. 


SONG.  — BIRD    OF    MY    MORNING. 


Hasts  while  the  dew  drop 

Is  fresh  on  the  rose. 
While  the  daylight  is  flashing 

The  vale-lily's  snowf , 
While  the  sun  o'er  the  heavens 

Slow  wheeleth  his  car. 
And  the  mists  of  the  aoming 

Are  speeding  afar. 
Come,  come,  earth  is  smiling. 

Day  laogheth  in  glee ; 
Thou  mom  of  my  heaven, 

Oh  smile  thou  for  me ! 


There  's  a  whispering  sound, 

There 's  a  murmuring  voice. 
Day  rouses  earth's  children 

To  bid  them  rejoice ; 
The  wind 's  in  the  moist  leaves, 

The  bee 's  on  the  wing. 
And  the  young  vines  are  raising 

Their  brows  to  the  Spring ; 
The  birds  are  awaking 

Their  songs  on  the  tree  ,* 
Come,  bird  of  my  morning, 

Wak«  music  for  me ! 


A.  D. 


BERTHA. 


BT  UBM.  CAmOLDTB  H.  BVTLBS. 


"  Now  remember,  Bertha,  I  wish  you  to  look  your 
loveliest  this  evening — ^there  is  nothing  like  a  $rst  im- 
pression—for I  am  quite  determined  that  you  shall 
subdue  this  consequential  gentleman,  who  considers 
himself  the  peculiar  patent  of  American  aristocracy." 

"  And  yet  you  say  he  is  so  very  rich  ?" 

''AmiUionairer 

**  And  very  talented  ?" 

"  A  second  Daniel !" 

"  Also  handsome  ?'* 

"As  Apollo!" 

*•  And  a  perfect  aristocrat  ?" 

**  Decidedly  so !" 

"  Then  my  dear  Lara,  how  can  you  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  the  Honorable  George  Augustus  Melville 
will  deign  even  to  look  upon  your  humble  friend, 
poor  little  me— iw,  Bertha  Vaughan— positively  no- 
body  but  9i  farmer^ 8  daughter — with  not  even  a  parson, 
a  law>'er,  or  a  doctor  in  the  family !  One  whose  days 
have  been  passed  amid  pigs,  poultry  and  plough- 
shares  I    O,  Lara,  Lara,  what  inconsistency !" 

"  Nay,  stranger  things  have  happened.  Bertha,  dear 
— now  while  you  are  fastening  that  drapery,  just  cast 
one  look  in  the  glass — there,  you  need  not  blush  so, 
like  a  little  country  girl  as  you  are ;  now  tell  me  can- 
didly,  is  not  that  a  face  to  make  the  Honorable  Mel- 
ville forget  all  but  love  I  Indeed  J  shall  expect  to 
see  him  on  his  knees  to  you  before  the  week  is 
ended !" 

While  this  light  badinage  was  passing,  Mrs.  Hazard 
and  her  friend,  Bertha  Vaughan,  were  busily  engaged 
arranging  a  delightful  apartment  in  the  wing  of  an 
old  fashioned  country  house.  The  front  windows 
looked  out  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  bordered  by  noble 
trees  of  a  century's  growth,  with  a  river  shimmering 
through  tlie  leafy  interstices — ^beyond,  stretched  a 
lovely  country  of  hill  and  dale,  now  adorned  with  all 
the  varied  beauty  of  May,  and  shut  in  as  it  were  from 
the  world  without  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains. 
Another  window,  reaching  down  to  the  floor  of  a 
small  recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment, 
opened  into  a  beautiful  grove  of  maples — this  grove> 
cleared  from  all  underbrush,  and  carpeted  with  moss 
and  wild  flowers,  presented  a  range  of  leafy  colon- 
nades, shadowy  and  dim — 

*<  Framed  fit 

To  allure  fraile  mmd  to  carelesB  ease." 

**  There,  Bertha,  that  will  do,"  continued  Mrs. 
Hazard,  tossing  over  the  flowers  in  a  little  basket 
which  the  former  handed  her — "  stay,  one  more  nar- 
cissus, just  to  relieve  the  bright  glow  of  its  neighbor 
tulip — there,  is  it  not  beautiful  ?"  and  placing  a  little 
vase  of  hyacinths,  narcissuses  and  tulips  upon  the 
snowy  toilet,  she  stepped  back  as  if  toadmiretheefiect. 

"  Yes,  you  have  arranged  them  with  exquisite  taste, 


Lara,"  replied  Bertha ;  "  now  if  you  will  help  me  one 
moment  to  festoon  this  curtain,  I  think  we  have 
done." 

"And  just  in  time  too— ^or  look,  look,  Bertha, 
yonder  comes  the  carriage  winding  round  the  hill. 
I  must  hasten  to  receive  them,  for  if  I  am  not  upon 
the  spot  I  shall  beToroed  to  listen  to  a  long  homily 
from  my  good  husband — so  remember,  Bertha,  call 
up  smiles  to  your  lip,  and  light  to  your  eyes,  and  with 
one  glance  attest  the  power  of  beauty  !" 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Hazard  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Bertha,  taking  one  more  survey  of  the 
apartment  to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  retired  to  her 
chamber. 

Dear  Bertha  Vaughan !  She  was  the  loveliest  and 
merriest  maiden  that  ever  tripped  over  the  green- 
sward. Describe  her  I  cannot.  As  well  might  I 
attempt  to  paint  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  tiny  hununing 
bird,  as  he  glances  like  a  winged  jewel,  from  flower 
to  flower — or  the  showering  opals  of  oceans  curling 
sunbright  wave !  for  it  was  easpression  which  lent  hef 
countenance  that  peculiar  charm !  When  her  features 
were  in  repose  you  would  have  passed  her  by, 
certainly  not  unnoticed — ^but  with  the  impression  that 
she  was  merely  a  very  pretty  girl — had  you  perchance 
seen  her  a  moment  later,  a  smile  parting  her  full  red 
lips  disclosing  the  small  pearly  teeth— had  you  met 
the  glance  of  those  dark  blue  eyes — 

"  Kindled  above  at  the  Heavenly  Maker's  light,'' 

and  watched  the  play  of  soul  lighting  up  her  features, 
you  would  have  turned  again  and  again  to  look  upon 
her,  each  time  pronouncing  her  still  lovelier  than  the 
last! 

"  By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you,  George, 
that  just  at  present  we  are  not  alone— a  young  lady,  a 
friend  of  my  wife,  is  staying  with  us.  However,  I 
hope  you  may  find  her  society  rather  an  acquisition 
than  otherwise." 

This  was  said  by  Mr.  Hazard  to  the  young  million- 
airtj  as  the  carriage  turned  into  the  little  lane  leading 
up  to  the  house. 

**  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  me,  Fred,"  re- 
plied the  other  indiflbrently.  "  Do  I  know  the  lady  ?" 

"  O  no.  She  was  a  school-mate  of  Lara's  some  two 
or  three  years  since.  You  may  perhaps  remember 
that  Lara  once  passed  a  few  months  at  a  country 
boarding  school,  more  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health,  however,  than  her  mind,  and  there  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  Miss  Vaughan,  to  whom 
she  has  ever  continued  warmly  attached" 

*|  O,  a  country  girl!"  exclaimed  Melville,  slightly 
elevating  his  shoulders,  d  la  Franfoise,  "It  is  no 
matter,  to  be  sure,  but  as  there  m  to  be  a  lady  in  the 
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case,  the  society  of  one  more  companionable  than 
Ihis  MiM— Miss — " 

"Vaughan." 

"Yes,  Miss  Vaughan  can  possibly  prove,  would 
have  been  equally  agreeable.  I  suppose  she  is  the 
squire's  daughter — or  may-be  the  parson's?" 

"  Neither — ^her  father  is  a  farmer." 

"A  farmer— worse  and  worse !"  cried  the  aristo- 
cratic young  gentleman.  **IIow  can  your  elegant 
Lara  find  pleasure  in  such  company !" 

J*  O  the  girl  is  well  enough,"  replied  Hazard,  a 
mischievous  smile  lurking  around  his  mouth. 

"Good  looking,  Fred?" 

"  Only  so-so !"  ^ 

"Any  mind?" 

"  I  never  could  discover  any  except  a  knowledge 
for  healing  bruises  and  the  best  method  of  rearing 
ducks." 

"  She  wM  prove  an  aoquiaition  with  a  vengeance !" 
replied  Melville ;  "  preserve  me  from  suoh  walking 
recipes,  Fred!  But  here  we  are, and  there  comes 
your  charming  wife  to  meet  us."  So  saying,  the 
Honorable  George  Augustus  Melville  sprang  from 
the  carriage,  and  was  the  next  moment  shaking  hands 
with  his  fair  hostess. 

Mrs.  Hasaid  has  already  pronounced  this  young 
gentleman  to  be  rich,  aristocratic,  talented  and  hand- 
some. To  sustain  these  assertions  I  need  only  assure 
the  reader  that  young  Melville  was  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  proudest  fiunilies  in  our  country—- one  of 
those  few  still  left,  whose  honor  and  respectability, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  Time  has  not  deteriorated. 
Fortune,  too,  had  added  her  potent  favors,  and  wealth 
poured  in  unceasingly.  There  are  so  many  who 
without  a  right  set  up  to  be  aristocrats,  that  it  is  not 
singular  if  Melville,  possessing  a  claim  to  be  really 
so,  should  have  asserted  it  by  the  most  proud  and 
haughty  bearing !  He  called  none  his  superiors — his 
equals  few — ^his  inferiors  many.  To  the  feto  he  was 
courteous,  and  to  them  alone  were  his  good  traits  of 
character  made  manifest.  By  the  many  he  was  re- 
garded with  dislike,  and  from  the  almost  insolence 
which  often  characterized  his  manners,  had  fewer 
sycophantic  friends  than  persons  of  his  standing  in 
life  are  generally  doomed  to  bear  with — therein  was 
he  more  fortunate.  His  talents  were  good,  and  im- 
proved by  education  and  travel,  for  much  of  his  time 
had  been  passed  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  In  person 
he  had  bitt  few  compeers.  Such  was  Geoi^  Melville, 
whom  the  giddy  young  wife  had  selected  as  the  hus- 
band of  her  old  school-mate  and  friend. 

But  that  he  should  ever  condescend  to  be  mate  tiian 
merely  oivil  to  this  young  girl— this  farmer's  daughter, 
did  not  once  distorb  his  dignity — be  had  already  voted 
her  to  be  a  great  annoyance,  and  as  destined  to  shook 
his  refined  ideas  by  the  contintMd  solecisms  she  would 
eoiranit  upon  the  rules  of  etiquette.  When,  therefore. 
Bertha  entered  the  room,  (as  indiflereot  by-the-bye  as 
iumself,)  he  scarcely  looked  at  her,  but  bowing  in  the 
coldest  manner  as  he  was  introduced,  cantinoed  his 
conversation  with  Haaard. 

Once  or  twice  to  be  sure  in  the  course  of  the  even* 
tag  be  caught  himself  Uitening  to  t^  mellow  toDM  of 


Bertha's  voice,  and  once,  as  her  merry  laugh  rang  on 
his  ear,  he  actually  turned  his  head  to  look  at  her — 
but  her  face  was  from  him,  he  could  only  observe 
that  her  figure,  as  she  sat  slightly  inclined  toward  her 
friend,  was  graceful  and  delicate,  and  that  she  had  a 
redundance  of  dark  brown  tresses.    Music  was  pro- 
posed, and  Hazard  requested  Bertha  U>  ting  a  favorite 
song.    Poor  Melville,  who  was  both  a  musician  and 
an  amateur,  feh  his  nerves  already  ezcmci&ted  with 
the  xxxning  discord— a  squeaking  hand-organ,  with 
never  a  note  in  unison,  could  be  no  less  to  he  huw^ 
than  the  tmtultivatsd  sounds  about  to  meet  his  ear ! 
He  gave  one  imploring  look  at  lus  friend — but  Hazard 
was  blind— and  he  was  just  about  to  plead  fatigue, 
and  retire  from  the  scene,  when  the  full  rich  tones  of 
Bertha's  voice,  as  she  commenced  a  plaintive  Scotch 
air,  arrested  his  attention.    His  nerves  regained  their 
equilibrium  astonishingly,  and  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
main in  the  room  until  the  song  was  finished.    More 
dignified  than  poor  little  Oliver  Twist,  he  could  not 
ask  for  "  more,"  but  he  felt  quite  reconciled  to  his 
fate  when  his  wishes  were  anticipated  by  his  friend ! 
The  next  day  Melville  made  up  his  mind  that  Miss 
Vaughan  was  fortunately  rather  an  acquisition  to  the 
little  circle  at  Maple  Grove— indeed  he  was  not  oer^ 
tain  but  he  might  have  felt  enmti  in  that  retired 
mansion  otherwise! 

The  next  he  discovered  that  Misa  Vaughan  was 
quite  pretty,  with  a  natural  ease  and  grace  of  manner 
uncommonly  pleasing ! 

The  third  day  he  decided  that  Miss  Vaughan  was 
really  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  met ! 

The  fourth,  he  found  himself  no  where  so  happy  as 
by  her  side,  and  unless  she  made  one  of  the  little  ex- 
cursions planned  for  his  amusement  he  found  them  all 
"  dull,  stale,  unprofitable !" 

The  fifth  day  he  caught  himself  actually  sketching 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  farmer's  daughter  as  she 
stood  on  tip-toe  upon  a  little  bench  in  the  portico 
assisting  Mrs.  Hazard  to  train  a  luxuriant  creeper 
around  one  of  the  columns. 

And  the  next,  ho  was  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment to  find  what  a  predicament  he  was  in — ^for  he 
discovered  himself  to  be  in  love  !  He,  the  elegant, 
the  aristocratic  Melville,  whose  obdurate  heart  the 
dark-eyed  beauties  of  Spain  and  Italy  could  not  sub- 
due— who  had  resisted  all  the  sprightly  graces  of  la 
belle  Frattfoise,  and  looked  coldly  upon  England's 
lovely  daughters,  now  capitulated  at  once  to  the  artless 
graces  and  unpretending  loveliness  of  a  eonntry 
maiden !    No  wonder  he  was  astonished ! 

"  I  say,  George,"  said  Hazard  one  morning  about  a 
fortnight  after  this  astounding  discovery,  "what  a 
pity  it  is  that  girl  is  here !" 

"  What  girl?"  demanded  Melville,  looking  up  with 
some  surprise. 

"  Why  that  Miss — Miss — ^Vaughan — for  as  there  m 
a  lady  in  the  case,  it  would  be  better,  as  you  said,  to 
have  the  society  of  one  more  agreeable  than  this 
country  girl !"  replied  the  mischievous  Hazard. 
"  O  she  is  an  angel,  Fred !" 
"  But  only  think,  George— a  farmer'e  daughter!^'' 
"Frederick,  I  tell  you  she  would  grace  a  throne !" 
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"  Well,  well,'*  contioued  Hazard,  "  it  isastoniahiiig 
to  me,  how  a  woman  of  Lara's  elegant  manners  can 
derive  any  pleasure  from  such  company !" 

"  O  prithee  have  done,  Fred !"  interrupted  Melville, 
"  I  acknowledge  my  error  and  my  folly— and  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  fondly,  truly  love  her,  you  will  admit 
I  am  sincere !  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  think 
her  aflections  are  engaged  ?'* 

**  Well,  I  am  almost  afraid,  my  dear  George,  that 
they  are,"  replied  Hazard,  looking  very  solemn. 

"  O  heavens  I  do  n't  distract  me !"  cried  Melville, 
going  off  in  heroics.  "  Who — tcho  has  gained  that 
inestimable  treasure— her  heart  ?" 

'*  I  am  not  quite  at  liberty  to  say.  I  have  found  her 
exceedingly  sensitive  whenever  a  certain  name  has 
been  mentioned — I  have  noticed  her  blushes,  and 
Lara,  moreover,  who  is  a  pretty  correct  judge  of 
such  matters,  assures  me  she  fears  her  affections  are 
no  longer  her  own !" 

"  But  you  must  know  who  the  person  is — you  surely 
can  tell  me  tcho  you  suspect  has  won  her  love.  O 
Frederick,  what  an  unhappy  wretch  I  am !"  exclaimed 
the  lover. 

"  Well,  this  morning  in  the  little  summer-house, 
where  the  foolidh  girl  had  been  sketching,  I  picked  up 
this — if  a  likeness  of  the  fellow  I  cannot  say  much 
for  her  taste.  What  sJay  you  ?"  answered  Hazard,  at 
the  same  time  placing  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
excited  Melville. 

*'  O  rapture,  can  I  believe  my  eyes !  am  I  indeed 
so  blest !"  exclaimed  the  lover,  as  his  eye  rested  upon 
a  well  executed  drawing  of  himself.  O  my  dear  fel- 
low, give  me  joy — I  am  the  happiest  man  alive !  But 
what  are  you  looking  at?" 

**  O  noth-ing — I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Vaughan's  blue  dress  through  the  trees  yonder." 

Darling  from  the  side  of  his  friend  like  an  arrow 
through  the  green-wood,  young  Melville  disappeared. 

From  the  moment  that  he  decided  Miss  Vaughan 
to  be  "  rather  an  acquisition,"  Melville,  throwing 
aside  the  reserve  and  hauteur  which  had  marked  their 
first  acquaintance,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  pleasing, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heart  of  the 
unsophisticated  Bertha  was  soon  won ! 

However  interesting  the  intermediate  hours  may 
have  been  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  we  have  the 
authentic  register  of  all  lovers  to  prove  they  were  so, 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  period  when,  with  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  Bertha  was  betrothed  to  Melville. 

The  flight  of  Time  is  never  so  rapid  as  when  the 
little  god  Cupid  keeps  him  company,  and  thus  under 
his  guidance  the  days  and  weeks  glided  on  at  Maple 
Grove  almost  imperceptibly,  although  strengthening 
hour  by  hour  the  chain  which  linked  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers  in  such  sweet  companionship.  Those  were 
happy  moments — one  thing  alone  had  power  to  sad- 
den the  bright  face  of  Bertha,  or  cause  her  heart  a 
sigh.  It  was  when  Melville  would  speak  of  his  in- 
tention of  taking  her  to  Europe,  as  soon  as  the  happy 
moment  arrived  when  he  might  call  her  his  own — 
thm  her  thoughts  would  revert  to  the  dear  old  home- 
stead by  the  side  of  the  placid  river,  which  had 
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sheltered  her  childhood,  and  to  those  beloved  ones 
still  dwelling  beneath  the  old  roof-tree. 

Before  their  acquaintance  began  Bertha  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  her  lover  mentioned  without  some 
allusion  to  his  aristocratic  ideas,  and  his  arrogant 
bearing  toward  those  whom  he  considered  inferior  to 
himself  in  the  scale  of  creation — ideas  which  poor 
Bertha,  in  her  simplicity,  could  not  understand,  but 
of  which  she  was  unhappily  soon  to  behold  an  illus- 
tration. 

Now  Melville  was  undoubtedly  a  very  sincere 
lover,  and  Bertha,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  lovely  and 
amiable  of  her  sex,  while  her  artless  manners  and 

**  Wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thought," 

charmed  him  even  more  than  her  graces  of  person, 
but  the  ruling  passion.  Pride,  still  held  sway.  When 
the  idea  recurred  to  him,  as  it  too  oAen  did,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  unconscious  Bertha,  that  she  was 
of  humble  origin,  nor  could  claim  a  higher  descent 
than  many  of  the  tenants  upon  his  estates,  he  was 
weak  enough  to  feel  shamed  and  humiliated  at  the 
fa^t !  This  was  the  unworthy  motive  which  had  de- 
termined him  upon  taking  his  fair  bride  to  Europe, 
where  her  unpretending  genealogy  could  not  be 
known! 

One  balmy  morning  while  the  dew  still  danced 
upon  the  bright  lipped  flowers,  and  silvered  each 
leaflet  and  quivering  blade.  Bertha  and  her  lover  set 
forth  to  visit  a  romantic  glen  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  *<  Grove."  Leaving  the  shady  wild-wood  they 
had  just  emerged  upon  the  open  plain,  when  a  one 
horse  wagon,  containing  two  plainly  dressed  persons, 
rattled  past  them.  A  glance  was  suflicient  for  Bertha 
— with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  she  reined  in  her 
palfrey,  saying : — 

'*  O  stop,  George,  stop — there  go  dear  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones.  O  I  am  so  glad  that  we  have  met  them." 

"  Why  Bertha,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  speak 
with  such  common  looking  persons  as  those,"  cried 
Melville,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  check-rein. 

There  was  a  contempt  in  the  tone  of  voice  as  well 
as  the  virords,  and  in  the  haughty  curl  of  the  lip,  which 
went  to  the  heart  of  Bertha. 

<'  Not  speak  to  them !  not  speak  to  dear  Mrs.  Jones ! 
why  they  are  our  nearest  neighbors  at  home — I  have 
known  them  from  infancy !"  so  saying  she  touched 
the  neck  of  the  beautiful  little  animal  she  rode  with 
the  tip  of  her  riding  whip,  and  ere  Melville  could 
prevent,  she  had  tivned  and  was  galloping  aAer  the 
viragon,  now  slowly  toiling  up  a  hill.  He  could  do  no 
less  than  follow,  though  it  must  be  admitted  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  to  complete  his  discomfiture  he 
only  overtook  her  just  at  the  moment  when  springing 
lightly  down  from  her  palfrey,  she  was  exchanging 
the  most  afl^ctionate  greetings  with  the  old  couple  in 
the  wagon,  who  on  their  part  seemed  as  much  de- 
lighted at  the  meeting  as  Bertha  herself. 

"And  you  were  going  to  Mr.  Hazard's?"  laid 
Bertha. 

"  Why  yes,  child — for  you  see  we  promised  neigh- 
bor Vaughan  we  'd  just  call  and  see  how  you  got 
along,  and  tell  you  all  about  the  folks  our  way— but 
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look  here,  Bertha,"  (in  a  low  Toioe,)  "  b  that  your 
beau  ?  Well,  I  must  Bay  he  is  a  pretty  nice  looking 
chap.  Howde  do  tir—Jlne  dajf,^*  nodded  the  good 
man  familiarly,  as  Melville  drew  up  by  the  side  of 
the  wagon. 

The  Imagination  of  the  reader  can  supply  the  look 
and  manner  with  which  this  friendly  greeting  was 
received— nor  did  eilber  pass  imnoticed  by  Bertha, 
and  a  feeling,  such  as  she  had  never  before  known, 
sent  the  blood  rushing  to  cheek  and  brow. 

"  My  friends  are  on  their  way  to  Mr.  Ha«ard*B," 
she  said,  striving  to  conceal  her  agitation ;  "  if  you 
please  we  will  escort  them  thither." 

"  By  no  means— we  can  pursue  our  original  plan 
without  regard  to  these  persons !"  replied  Melville, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  O  no,  George,"  cried  Bertha,  while  tears  filled 
tier  beautiful  eyes ;  "  let  us  defer  our  excursion  for 
the  present — for  I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask 
about  aU  at  home,  that  I  cannot  part  with  them  so 
easily." 

"Very  well — you  can  do  as  you  please,  Miss 
Vaugfaan,"  answered  Melville,  "  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  glen,"  and  bowing  coldly,  he  turned  and  rode  off 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Bertha  and  her  friends,  however,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  Grove,  when  Melville,  already  repenting 
his  rudeness,  was  also  there,  and  now  strove  by  his 
polite  attentions  to  the  good  farmer  and  his  wife,  to 
atone  in  the  eyes  of  bis  beloved  for  his  former  ar- 
rogance. He  deserves  credit  for  the  attempt  certainly, 
but  that  he  did  not  entirely  banish  first  impressions 
may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  her 
husband,  "  that  to  be  sure  he  was  a  likely  young  man 
to  look  at,  but  as  proud  at  Ludfer .'" 

September  came,  and  now  Bertha  must  bid  adieu 
to  her  friends  at  Maple  Grove.  Melville  was  to  leave 
her  with  her  parents,  and  early  in  the  spring  return 
to  claim  her  as  his  bride. 

As  they  drew  near  her  native  village  a  thousand 
conflicting  emotions  stirred  her  heart.  She  could 
not/or^,  however  she  might  pardon  the  ungracious 
manner  in  which  her  lover  had  treated  her  old 
neighbors,  nor  could  she  banish  the  dread  that  the 
same  hauteur  might  be  extended  to  her  dear  pa- 
rents. 

But  when  the  carriage  turned  into  the  lane  termi- 
nating at  the  gate  of  the  farm-house,  she  forgot  all 
else  but  joy  at  her  approaching  meeting  with  those 
beloved  ones,  and  when  she  saw  her  gray-haired 
fother  advancing  to  meet  her,  and  beyond  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  own  dear  mother,  standing  at  the  little 
gate,  her  heart  bounded  with  delight,  and  tears  of  joy 
filled  her  eyes. 

**  Look,  George,  look — ^there  they  are — my  d^ir 
father,  dear  mother" — and  springing  fVom  the  car- 
riage she  was  the  next  moment  locked  in  the  embrace 
of  the  old  man.  Resigning  her  at  length  to  the  tender 
caresses  of  her  mother,  Mr.  Vaughan  now  heartily 
welcomed  Melville,  and  in  consideration  of  the  near 
tie  which  would  probably  unite  them,  the  kind  old 
Uidy ,  when  it  beoame  her  turn  to  greet  the  ttrengeri 


pressed  her  lips  upon  the  cheek  of  her  future  son-in- 
law. 

The  effort  to  appear  civil  on  the  part  of  her  lover 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Bertha.  At  this  moment 
she  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  a  hale,  hearty  youth, 
who,  giving  her  a  ringing  kiss,  cried— 
"  Welcome  home  to  us  once  more,  dear  sister.-" 
"  Dear  brother,"  exclaimed  Bertha,  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you— 
and  you  here  too.  Cousin  Frank !"  she  cried  as  another 
sturdy  yeoman  approached,  and  claimed  the  same 
privilege  as  her  brother. 

She  now  turned  to  present  them  to  Melville,  but 
this  latter  gentleman,  as  if  contaminated  by  their 
familiar  presence,  bowed  coldly,  and  with  lofty  air 
strode  up  the  avenue  an3  followed  Mr.  Vaughan  into 
the  little  honeysuckled  porch. 

"  Bertha,  your  beau  seems  a  mighty  proud  chap," 
whispered  brother  John. 

Tears  rushed  to  the  eyes  of  his  sister,  but  stooping 
to  caress  old  Cato,  who  came  bounding  toward  her, 
seeming  to  claim  a  share  of  attention,  her  emotion 
passed  ofi  unnoticed. 

Sleep  that  night  forsook  the  pillow  of  Bertha.  In 
vain  she  sought  to  excuse  the  uncourteous  manners 
of  Melville — she  could  no  longer  disguise  from  her- 
self the  fact  that  he  looked  upon  her  family  with  con- 
tempt—that however  he  might  love  her^  those  so  near 
and  dear  to  her  were  objects  of  reproach  in  his  eyes 
— and  of  what  value  teas  hie  love  imder  such  impres- 
sions. 

Every  day  but  confirmed  her  in  the  opinion— every 
day  some  new  wound  caused  her  heart  to  bleed  afresh. 
Out  of  regard  to  her,  her  parents  and  brother  took  no 
heed  of  the  evident  condescension  which  marked  their 
intercourse  on  the  part  of  Melville— but  she  saw  they 
despised  him — nor  could  she  blame  them ! 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  true  conception  of  the 
character  of  Bertha's  parents,  I  will  briefly  say  they 
belonged  to  that  noble  class  of  which  our  country 
may  justly  be  so  proud — her  independent,  industrious 
farmers--distinguished  alike  for  their  integrity  and 
sterling  good  sense — with  manners  plain  and  unpre- 
tending, yet  with  open  hands  and  their  hearts  in  them, 
with  ever  a  welcome  and  hearty  cheer  both  for  a 
friend  and  the  weary  way-side  traveler. 

•But  a  false  and  contemptible  pride  governed  Mel- 
ville. He  saw  the  father  and  brother  of  his  intended 
bride  in  coarse  garments  working  with  their  men  in 
the  fields— he  saw  the  good  old  lady  making  her  own 
delicious  butter,  and  Bertha,  Aw  Bertha,  assisting  in 
what  he  chose  to  consider  the  menial  occupations  of 
the  household,  and  although  it  did  not  lessen  her  in 
his  affections,  it  caused  him  to  desire  more  and  more 
earnestly  the  moment  when  he  might  tear  her  forever 
from  such  degrading  eomjKinumship ! 

A  circumstance  occurred  decisive  forever  of  the 
struggle  which  for  so  many  days  had  tortured  the 
heart  of  Bertha. 

Melville  had  been  taking  a  solitary  stroll  through 
the  village,  some  domestic  duty  having  detained 
Bertha  at  home.  When  he  returned  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  eomething  unusual  had  occurred,  for  his  fine 
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face  bore  evident  traces  of  vexation.  As  he  entered, 
Bertha,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  placed  before  him  a  tumbler  of  rich  milk  and 
some  delicious  cake  of  her  own  making,  which  he 
had  praised  the  day  previous.  But  Melville  merely 
touched  his  lips  to  the  pure  beverage,  then  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  exclaimed : 

**  Bertha,  who  do  you  think  are  at  the  hotel  ?  I  was 
never  more  surprised  than  when  I  recognized  their 
livery." 

"  Friends  of  yours,  George  ?"  asked  Bertha,  a  bright 
blush  sufiusing  her  cheeks. 

**  Yes,  my  sister  and  her  husband.  Never  was 
any  thing  so  unlucky — I  am  sorry  they  are  here — 
very,  very  !"  and  Melville  jumped  up  and  paced  the 
room  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  happened. 

"  Sorry  your  sister  is  here !  you  cannot  mean  so?" 
said  Bertha. 

"  Yes  I  do  mean  so — /  atn  very  tony"  answered 
Melville.  "It  is  strange  they  should  have  chosen 
this  route !"  he  added,  half  aside. 

Bertha  looked  almost  as  much  perplexed  as  her 
lover — for  why  he  Should  regret  a  meeting,  which  in 
her  ow^n  case  would  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
happiness,  she  could  not  divine. 

Melville  sat  down  again. 

*'  Well,  they  have  seen  me.  Bertha,  and  of  coarse 
know  why  I  am  here — and  Ellen  insists  upon  seeing 
you  loo." 

**  Dear  George,"  exclaimed  Bertha,  *♦  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  become  acquainted  with  your  sister," 
and  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  deepened,  and  her  little 
heart  fluttered  at  the  thought  of  meeting  hts  relatives. 


"  But  why  did  you  not  bring  them  here  without  any 
ceremony  ?" 

Melville  glanced  around  the  simply  furnished  little 
parlor,  and  thought  of  the  rich  carpets— the  luxurious 
couches,  and  splendid  adornments  of  his  sister's  ele- 
gant mansion,  and  his  lip  curled  somewhat  con- 
temptuously as  he  replied : — 

"  For  the  reason  that  I  had  rather  they  would  see 
you  at  the  hotel.  The  fact  is.  Bertha,  you— you  are  so 
different  from — those  around  you,  that  I — ^I  should  not 
like— I  mean  I  had  rather  they  would  meet  only  ywe." 

"  I  understand  you,"  answered  Bertha,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  was  suddenly  transformed  from  the  blush- 
ing, timid  girl,  to  the  lofty,  dignified  woman — even 
the  man  of  ths  world  quailed  as  he  met  the  look  of 
scorn  bent  upon  him.  "  I  understand  you  perfectly. 
You  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  from  calling  upon 
your  friends." 

**  Not  call  upon  them,  Bertha,  dearest,"  stammered 
Melville ;  "  why,  my  dear  one,  they  are  dying  to 
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"  No,  Mr.  Melville,"  continued  Bertha,  "  lam  too 
proiid  of  my  frunds  to  suijtxt  either  them  or  mysdf 
to  further  tntiilt.  My  aflections  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  beloved. ones  around  me,  and  no 
station,  however  lofty  in  your  estimation,  to  which 
you  might  raise  me,  would  ever  be  so  proad  a  one  to^ 
me,  as  the  humble  cot  of  my  fathers .'" 

Saying  this  she  turned,  and  with  the  step  and  bear- 
ing of  a  princess,  left  the  apartment. 

Upmi  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Honorable 
George  Augustus  Melville  was  seen  to  drive  rapidly 
from  the  village ! 
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Do  you  remember,  dearest, 

That  arbor  overgrown 
With  woodbine  and  with  roses. 

Where  oft  we  met  alone ! 
How  wooiiigly  the  moonlight 

And  perfume-loilen  air, 
And  night's  unnumbered  voices. 

Were  wont  to  greet  you  there  ? 
Do  you  remember  this  ? 

Do  you  remember,  dearest, 

How  dream-like  seemed  to  float 
Above  the  sleeping  river 

The  mocking-bird's  high  note  ? 
lake  some  enamored  spirit, 

He  carol'd  through  the  night, 
And  still  his  brimming  bosom 

Well'd  ever  new  delight  \ 
Do  you  remember  this  ? 


Do  you  remember,  dearest, 

The  song  I  loved  to  hear  ? 
The  echoes  of  its  numbers 

Still  murmur  in  my  ear : 
And  when  my  heart  is  saddest, 

That  sweet  and  soothing  strain, 
It  comes  in  April  gladness. 

Like  sunshine  after  rain ! 
Do  you  remember  this? 

Do  you  remember,  dearest, 

How  timidly  you  heard 
The  posskmate  revealing 

Of  each  tmbidden  word  ? 
I  felt  your  hand's  warm  pressare. 

And  on  your  bcuning  cheek 
I  read  the  thrilling  answer 

Your  lips  refused  to  speak ! 
Oh!  yov  remmbet  thu! 
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NoBTHWAKD  of  Ncw  York  city  stands  Murray  Hill, 
now  cut  in  twain  by  a  rail-road.  At  an  early  period 
of  our  colonial  history  it  was  known  and  described  in 
deeds  and  muniments  as  Ankle  Hill — ^whenoe  the  de- 
signation we  know  not— but  would  fain  believe  that 
ft  i^'as  once  the  abode  of  a  pretty  maiden — "the 
cjnosure  of  neighboring  eyes" — whose  early  steps 
were  seen  each  mom  hastily  brushing  off  the  dew, 
as  she  descended  to  the  meadow  springs.  But  to 
these  fancies  we  must  bid  adieu,  to  describe  the  reali- 
'  ties  of  a  long  passed  but  interesting  era. 

'T  was  of  a  summer's  aAemoon,  toward  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  a  pedestrian  was 
seen  to  pause  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  gaze  in- 
^  tently  on  the  broken,  uneven  ground  which  stretches 
to  the  shore  of  the  East  River.  The  traveler  was  on 
the  youthful  side  of  thirty;  tall  and  athletic,  and  with 
strongly  marked  features.  The  face  was  flushed — 
the  eye  ever  and  anon  shot  forth  angry  glantes,  as 
though  confronting  a  (oe  embodied  by  the  eXcited 
imagination.  In  contrast  to  this  mental  disorder  was 
the  glos«>y  newness  of  the  apparel,  and  the  elaborate 
care  with  which  he  had  arrayed  himself.  He  looked, 
indeed,  the  very  picture  of  a  baflled  bridegroom, 
whose  bride  has  been  snatched  away  from  before  the 
altar. 

In  the  lower  ground,  a  narrow  creek  wound 
sinuously  from  the  bay,  through  the  salt-meadow  to 
the  base  of  a  broad  table-rock,  whereon  stood  a  low 
but  substantial  edifice.  An  old  man,  seated  on  the 
porch,  was  watching  the  movements  of  several 
maidens  amusing  themselves  with  a  swing  suspended 
from  the  trees.  But  the  pedestrian  from  afar  looked 
in  vain  for  the  form  which  had  oft  gladdened  his  eyes. 

**  'T  is  true,  then,"  he  at  length  muttered,  **  she 
plan's  me  false — ihey  are  both  false — ^false  as  the 
fiends — but  he — he  escapes  me  not." 

The  speaker,  Stephen  Westervelt,  was  a  reputable 
trader  of  New  York,  owner  of  several  ketches,  and  a 
sloop  of  considerable  burthen,  which  made  profitable 
vogages  to  the  West  Indies.  lie  ^'as  a  happy  man  till 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  beholding  Irene  Beauharnois. 
She  was  an  orphan,  whose  parents,  escaping  from 
religious  persecution  in  Europe,  died  on  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  young  Irene  was  adopted 
by  a  family  of  Dutch  descent,  whose  farm,  or  bowery, 
encircled  the  bay  below  Ankle  Hill.  She  was  now 
seventeen,  and  although  she  had  been  domiciled  with 
the  worthy  Dutch  folks  seveii  or  more  years,  yet  was 
she  but  partially  naturalized.  The  dark  eye,  and 
glotsy  hair  of  the  same  hue,  ware  in  striking  contrast 


with  the  florid  complexion  of  the  planter^s  grand- 
children, and  her  habits  and  temper  were  as  widely 
dissimilar.  Through  the  fondness  of  her  protector 
she  grew  a  wayward  though  not  intractable  girl, 
whilst  her  sweet  temper  and  amiability  preserved 
her  from  the  ill  will  or  reproach  of  her  playmates. 

Stephen  was  an  assiduous  though  not  a  favored 
suitor.  But  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  he  pro- 
bably relied  much  on  his  presumed  personal  and 
social  advantages.  However,  his  own  thoughtless- 
ness was  the  cause  of  introducing  a  rival.  At  that 
period,  the  diversity  of  religious  belief  was  a  leading 
element  of  political  strife.  France,  at  the  expense 
of  much  bloodshed,  endeavored  to  force  unity  in 
matters  of  faith,  whilst  the  Stuarts  in  England  were 
trying,  on  more  stubborn  materials,  the  same  course. 
In  Ameriea  the  fear  of  popery  excited  as  lively  a 
horror  as  dread  of  an  inroad  from  hostile  Indians, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  French  in  Canada,  with  their 
highly  disciplined  troops  and  legion  of  proselitizing 
Jesuits,  gave  sanction  to  the  general  alarm. 

Stephen  was  a  zealous,  even  bigoted,  Presbyterian, 
and,  being  fond  of  argument,  found  an  opponent  in 
Henry  Vandyke,  a  young  man  of  good  family  and 
connections,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe.  The 
latter,  an  Episcopalian,  was  tolerant,  and  disposed  to 
lean — as  his  adversary  declared — to  the  deep-dyed 
errors  of  Popery ;  but  Henry,  in  truth,  was  more  dis- 
posed to  lean  to  the  side  of  charity,  and  eschew  vio- 
lence and  bigotry,  whether  in  his  own  or  other  sects. 

In  an  unlcuky  hour,  during  one  of  their  rambles, 
whilst  keenly  debating  on  his  favorite  dogma,  the 
feet  of  Stephen  Westervelt  unconsciously  strayed  to 
the  bowery  at  Ankle  Hill.  Henry  Vandyke  and 
Irene,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  each  other.  From 
that  moment,  although  he  knew  it  not,  the  fate  of 
Westervelt  was  sealed.  Love  knows  no  friendship, 
and  reason  and  argue  as  he  might,  Henry  could  not 
eflace  from  his  heart  the  picture  of  Irene.  Unex- 
pectedness, we  opine,  is  not  seldom  an  element  in 
the  origin  of  the  tender  passion ;  it  was  with  surprise, 
as  well  as  admiration,  that  young  Vandyke  beheld  in 
the  secluded  bowery  a  maiden  whose  air  and  language 
appeared  so  much  superior  to  her  station.  The  heart 
of  Irene  may  have  been  struck  by  the  same  chord, 
for  otherwise  the  relative  advantages  of  the  rivals 
were  very  nicely  balanced.  Their  personal  qualities, 
though  dissimilar,  were  equally  matched.  Wester- 
velt was  tall,  robust  and  of  manly  aspect — the  frame 
of  Vandyke  was  more  delicate,  but  his  features  were 
spiritual  and  amiable.    Westervelt  was  rich,  self- 
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confident,  well-»poken,  and  eager  in  his  suit,  and, 
though  destitute  of  polish,  felt  himself  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  his  mistress.  Vandyke  was  modest, 
diffident,  and  though  travel  and  society  had  lent  an 
impress  of  refinement  which  the  other  lacked,  yet  he 
was  shy  and  rather  awkward.  Stephen  was  the 
man  to  win  a  heart  at  the  dance  or  the  revel,  but 
Henry  was  dangerous  in  a  teU  a  tete  or  lonely  walk. 

For  a  season,  Westervelt  retnained  in  ignorance 
of  the  peril  which  menaced  his  happiness;  but  tidings 
came  sooner  or  later,  that  Vandyke  was  a  visiter  at 
the  bowery — not,  it  was  believed,  an  unfavored  one. 
Some  half-mile  northward  of  the  bay  where  Irene 
dwelt,  a  rocky  promontory,  wood-crowned,  springs 
abruptly  from  the  stream.  Near  the  summit,  mid 
embowering  shade,  arose  a  well-appointed  house, 
with  appropriate  offices,  as  though  by  magic.  It  was 
erected  by  the  father  of  young  Vandyke,  a  gentleman 
who,  for  some  cause  not  accurately  known^  had 
taken  a  strong  disgust  to  Europe,  and  resided  in  his 
transatlantic  home  without  resorting  to  the  busy 
occupations  which  usually  employed  the  time  of  the 
plaaters  and  traders  of  the  colony.  It  needed  not  the 
acute  suggestions  of  jealousy  to  convince  Stephen 
that  his  quondam  friend  had  instigated  the  father  in 
choice  of  a  locality  so  near  Irene's  abode.  To  re- 
cover his  mistress,  or  wreak  vengeance  on  his  rival, 
was  his  firm  resolve.  If  Irene  did  not  fear  her  dis- 
appointed suitor,  she  was  at  least  very  averse  to 
encounter  his  importunities.  As  soon  as  he  was  per- 
ceived approaching  the  bowery — even  perhaps  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more— she  stole  quietly  away, 
nor  was  she  seen  again  until  the  unwelcome  visiter 
had  departed.  These  mancBuvres  forced  Stephen  to 
imfold  his  mind  to  the  old  planter,  who  promised  to 
use  all  his  influence  with  his  adopted  daughter  in 
favor  of  the  elder  suitor,  who,  he  deemed,  possessed 
the  fairest  claim.  An  afternoon  was  fixed  on  for 
Stephen  to  exert  his  eloquence  on  the  heart  of  the 
straying  maiden-;  meanwhile  the  planter  was  to 
attempt  awakening  her  to  a  sense  of  the  merits  of  her 
discarded  swain,  and  moreover  to  exact  her  presence 
when  he  came  to  the  appointed  meeting.  How  far 
the  old  man  was  successful  the  progress  of  our  story 
will  show,  but — as  we  have  already  described — 
spite  of  these  friendly  ofiices,  the  heart  of  Stephen 
misgave  him  when  he  beheld  assembled  all  the  family 
save  the  one  he  came  to  seek. 

After  the  first  brief  paroxysm  of  excitement,  he 
became  partially  reassured — the  old  man  was  sitting 
very  composedly,  as  though  every  thing  progressed 
well — possibly  Irene  staid  within  doors  to  receive 
him.  Stephen  descended  hastily  to  put  an  end  to 
suspense.  He  was  received  by  the  planter  with  a 
smile,  which  infused  new  hope.  Many  questions 
had  the  young  man  to  answer  to  the  solitary  out- 
dweller — what  ships  had  arrived  or  sailed,  the  latest 
news  from  Albany  and  remoter  outposts,  the  price  of 
skins  and  furs,  and  whether  the  audacious  French 
priest,  who  had  been  making  a  tour  of  espionage 
through  the  colony,  was  yet  caught— ere  was  broach- 
ed the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

And  where  was  Irene?  demanded  Westervelt, 


unable  longer  to  endure  the  vexatious  questioning. 
Stephen  was  assured — ^though  he  detected  a  latent 
doubt  in  the  old  roan's  reply — that  there  was  yet  hap- 
piness in  store — at  any  rate,  Irene  was  at  home — ift 
the  house— and  able  and  willing  to  answer  for  herseUl 

Till  now  bold  and  urgent,  yet,  the  crisis  of  his  fale 
arrived,  he  entered  with  trepidation.  But  he  returned 
with  a  countenance  in  which  was  depicted  anger  and 
dismay.  Irene  he  had  sought,  but  could  not  find,  and 
he  fiercely  demanded  whether  the  planter  were  ia 
league  with  the  maiden  to  ridicule  and  deceive  him. 
The  old  man,  with  unfeigned  surprise,  declared 
solemnly  that  Irene  had  promised  to  receive  Stephen 
Westervelt,  and  weigh  well  the  proposals  he  should 
make.  The  young  folk  were  appealed  to,  but  they 
knew  nothing  further  than  that  she  declined  joining 
in  their  amusements  in  the  orchard,  and  expressed 
an  intention  of  remaining  within  doors.  Whithas 
then  had  she  fled  ? 

Landward,  the  house. faced  the  orchard  and  the 
more  di^ant  hill.  Convenience  and  thrift,  in  pre- 
ference to  ornament  and  health,  seem  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  selection  of  • 
building  site.  The  shore  was  low  and  swampy,  and 
the  taste  of  the  present  era  would  naturally  point  to 
the  more  elevated  grounds,  but  the  Dutchman's  pro- 
genitor feared  neither  marsh  nor  fen,  but  fixed  his 
house  as  near  as  he  dare  venture  to  the  waters.  Tlie 
pile  was  composed  of  bricks  imported  from  Holland, 
and  stone  hewn  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  and  pro- 
mised well  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries, 
and  at  this  day — though  ^shamefully  neglected,  and 
sufiered  to  fall  into  dilapidation — still  holds  out 
bravely,  though  in  general  aspect  wretchedly  forlorn, 
and  nearly  despoiled  of  orchard  and  garden.  The 
foundation,  as  we  have  described,  rested  on  a  brood, 
flat  rock.  The  front  of  the  edifice  faced  the  creek, 
on  the  brink  of  which  stood  an  out-building,  where 
were  lodged  several  generations  of  slaves — the 
wealth,  strength  and  substance  of  the  proprietor, 
alike  serviceable  on  the  farm  and  in  the  management 
of  his  fishing-craft.  To  this  spot  came  the  old  man, 
followed  by  the  impetuous  Westervelt,  to  make  in- 
quiry concerning  Irene.  A  portion  of  the  mystery 
was  solved.  She  was  seen  to  step  into  a  boat — a 
small  one  reserve  for  the  use  of  the  family — and 
paddle  into  the  bay.  An  old  negro,  just  returned 
fr(Hn  fishing,  further  reported  that  he  had  seen  the 
fraueline  Irene  rounding  the  northern  promontory. 
No  fear  for  her  safety  was  entertained  by  the  little 
community,  as  all  the  females  of  the  planter's  family 
were  accustomed  to  go  out,  without  the  aid  of  the 
rougher  sex,  in  fair  weather— and  her  departing  alone 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  Irene's  wayward  habits. 
But  the  course  taken  lay  direct  for  Vandyke's  new 
abode,  and  the  thought,  as  it  flashed  across  the  mind 
of  Westervelt,  made  him  wild.  He  rejected  the  old 
man's  overture  to  await  her  return  over  a  flask  of 
choice  spirits— a  recent  importation — and  started 
hurriedly  along  the  shore  in  pursuit. 

Many  elements  conduced  to  prevent  the  assimila- 
tion of  Irene,  in  character  and  habits,  to  the  family 
into  which  she  was  adopted.    Like  her  companions, 
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ber  education  was  necessarily  much  neglected — a 
perambulating  schoolmaster  inflicted  semi- weekly 
lessons  on  the  young  folk,  with  far  more  advantage 
to  himself  than  to  his  pupils.  But  Irene  could  read 
and  speak  the  language  of  her  native  country,  France. 
A  few  French  books,  the  main  portion  of  her  inherit- 
ance, offered  their  attractive  store  of  romance  and 
instruction.  To  other  eyes  they  were  a  sealed  trea- 
sure. This  circumstance  lent  the  orphan  a  morel 
superiority  over  her  playmates,  which  was  increased 
by  the  belief  that  she  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family.  The  books  in  question  were  adorned  wilh 
armorial  bearings — the  emblazonry  she  could  not  in- 
terpret, but  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction,  or  rank, 
which  she  knew  pertained  to  her  family — and  feelings 
of  pride  were  silently  nourished,  ill  calculated  for 
future  happiness.  The  cherished  notion  of  supe- 
^ority  having  no  counterpoise,  or  support,  from  the 
training  of  education,  led  to  an  isolation  of  habits 
and  love  of  solitude,  which  tended  to  render  her  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  a  thrifty  housewife.  But  then — as 
good  or  ill  fortune  would  have  it ! — came  Henry  Van- 
dyke to  encourage  the  growth  of  her  proud  thoughts, 
and  lend  to  her  vague  hopes  a  deliberate  aim.  The 
course  of  their  passion  till  lately  had  mn  smooth. 
Proximity  of  habitations  encouraged  daily  interviews, 
nay,  seldom  did  the  day  pass  without  their  meeting 
more  than  once.  But  within  the  last  few  days  Henry 
had  failed  to  keep  his  appointments,  and  the  excuses 
made  for  the  delinquency  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
On  two  occasions  came  a  sunmions  from  his  father, 
the  messenger  stating  that  Mr.  Henry  had  left  home 
with  intent— as  he  said— to  visit  his  neighbors  at  the 
bowery. 

He  was  practicing  deceit  both  on  his  parent  and  on 
Irene !  was  the  reflection  of  the  latter.  And  with 
what  aim  ?  Whither  did  he  go?  Vexed  and  angry, 
Irene  would  fain  have  quarreled  with  her  lover  when 
they  did  meet— but  his  mode  of  apology' was  so  frank, 
winning  and  araiuble,  that  although  the  mystery  of 
an  ardent  lover  so  oft  disappointing  his  mistress  was 
not  removed,  yet  she  could  not  doubt  his  faith  and 
sincerity.  But,  unhappily,  at  this  time  came  a  new 
rumor  to  disturb  her  serenity. 

The  promontory  on  which  Mr.  Vandyke's  house 
was  situate,  formed  one  side  of  a  small  secluded  bay, 
whose  rocky  shores  were  hemmed  in  wilh  a  close 
and  entangled  thicket.  From  the  surface  of  the  placid 
water  the  scene  was  one  of  romantic  beauty. 
Scarcely  capacious  enough  to  hold  half-a-dozen  fish- 
ing craft — no  point  of  landing  save  on  the  north  by 
scrambling  over  bare  rocks,  or  southward  by  wading 
through  oozy  slime,  on  every  side  progress  to  the  in- 
terior forbidden  by  an  almost  impenetrable  under- 
wood—solitude reigned  supreme.  Yet  in  this  wood, 
near  the  shore,  lights  were  seen  at  night  by  mariners 
bound  to  Newhavcn,  and  other  ports  on  the  Sound. 
At  the  bowery  the  rumor  found  favor  with  the  negroes 
that  pirates  landed  on  the  rocks,  in  the  night,  to  bury 
their  ill-gotten  treasures;  but  the  planter  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  party  of  traveling  Indians 
w^ere  now,  or  had  lately,  encamped  in  the  wood, 
with  intent  to  crowi  over  to  Long  Islandi  as  soon  as 


they  had  constructed  or  repaired  their  birchen  canoes. 
Irene  connected  the  rmnor  with  the  mystery  of  Van- 
dyke's behavior.  A  strange,  but  strong,  fancy  seized 
her  that  the  fickle  Henry  had  faHen  in  love  with  • 
dark-eyed  Indian  maid,  who  intercepted  his  visits  to 
the  bowery.  When  she  next  saw  him,  she  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  woods  held  a  treasure 
which  perhaps  justified  his  neglect  At  the  words  be 
changed  color,  and  looked  displeased,  but  quickly 
recovering  his  good  temper,  observed  that  she 
brooded  over  trifles  till  they  grew,  in  her  imagination, 
into  serious  difficulties — but  that  for  the  future  she 
should  have  no  cause  for  displeasure.  Peace  was 
restored  between  the  lovers,  and  it  was  agreed  they 
should  meet  on  the  morrow  at  noon,  in  order  to  con- 
cert measures  to  baffle  Stephen  Westervelt,  who 
was  coming  in  the  afternoon,  and  who  had  by  some 
unlucky  mischance  gained  over  to  his  irksome  suit 
her  kind  protector. 

Noon  came,  but  no  Henry  Vandyke !  One — two— 
houra  dragged  along  their  slow  length,  and  he  ap- 
peared not  Irene  was  vexed  and  disturbed.  How 
should  she  treat  Stephen?  She  had  promised  the  old 
man  to  consider  carefully  the  proposals  of  the  New 
York  trader,  and  weigh  the  matter  well  in  her  heart 
ere  she  rejected  him.  But  she  needed  the  counsel  and 
encouragement  of  the  favored  lover  ere  she  could 
summon  courage  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  one 
whose  suit,  however  powerfully  supported,  she  in- 
tended to  dismiss.  But  the  strange  belm  vior  of  Henry 
Vandyke  caused  an  agitation  of  spirits  which  ren- 
dered her  totally  unfit  to  meet  Stephen.  Perhaps 
there  might  cross  her  mind  a  suspicion  whether  she 
were  justified  in  treating  so  contemptuously  the  pre- 
tensions of  Westervelt,  for  sake  of  one  whose  con- 
duct savored  of  unworthiness.  But  the  idea  of  doubting 
Henry  Vandyke's  faith  was  too  painful  to  be  endured 
quietly.  If  there  were  Indians  encamped  in  the  wood 
some  traces  of  their  fishing  tackle  or  craft  would 
ifecessarily  be  observable  in  the  bay,  or  on  the  rocks 
— the  children  would  be  at  play,  or  in  the  canoes — 
and  she  might  venture  near  enough  to  the  shore 
without  danger — though,  in  fact,  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  as  the  various  tribes  within  the  colony 
observed  the  strictest  rules  of  amity  with  the  white 
population.  It  was  a  bold  manoeuvre,  but  she  had 
no  confidant  of  either  sex  to  aid  in  detecting  her 
lover's  presumed  faithlessness,  and  the  change  which 
his  countenance  underwent  when  she  alluded  to  the 
wood,  convinced  her  that  the  mystery  was  connected 
with  that  locality.  To  retreat  from  the  parlor,  un- 
moor the  boat,  and  glide  down  the  creek  into  the 
open  waters,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes. 
The  current  was  against  her,  but  she  had  oft  made 
the  experiment  with  her  sisters,  (a  reciprocal  appel- 
lation between  Irene  and  the  planter's  grandchildren,) 
and  excitement  lent  strength  to  overcome  it.  Keep- 
ing close  to  shore,  on  the  shoal,  she  avoided  the  im- 
petuous current  of  the  main  channel.  Soon  hove  in 
sight  the  green  island,  lying  low  in  the  lap  of  the 
waten,  now  known  as  Blackwell's.  Avoiding  various 
rocks  whose  crests  rise  above  the  surface,  to  warn 
mariners  of  the  continuous  under-reef,  she  came 
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abreast  of  the  little  bay — and  looking  up  on  the  right, 
saw  obscurely,  through  the  foliage,  the  roof  of  her 
lover's  house.  A  sigh  stole  from  the  heart.  She  was 
now  suffering  her  first  trial  in  the  severe  ordeal  of 
life. 

As  the  boat,  yielding  to  a  few  strokes  of  the  paddle, 
turned  its  prow  to  the  bay,  she  cast  a  hurried  glance 
over  the  broad  waters.  The  green  slopes  and  quiet 
meadows  of  Long  Island  slept  in  the  aHernoon's  sun 
— the  bright  waves  sparkled  beneath  its  beams — but 
soon  she  glided  into  shade,  startling  the  water-fowl 
poised  on  the  scattered  stones,  or  wheeling  slowly 
o'er  the  lucid  surface  of  the  inlet. 

There  were  no  traces  of  an  encampment-^no 
vestiges  uf  a  tribe  on  the  narrow  belt  of  sand. 
Wherever  Indians  have  lodged  near  the  shore,  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  oyster  and  clam-shells  broken 
into  minute  fragments.  Sea  want — the  Indian  money, 
w^hich,  in  the  epoch  of  our  heroine,  was  the  medium 
of  domei»tic  circulation  among  the  white  and  colored 
races — is  formed  from  the  interior  of  the  shell ;  the 
edge  and  rough  superfices  being  chipped  off.  A  hole 
is  driven  through  the  centre — the  shells  are  strung, 
numbered  and  laid  by  for  use. 

Irene  inferred,  very  sagaciously,  that  no  tribe  had 
encamped  in  or  near  the  wood,  or  the  bay  would 
have  been — as  was  invariably  the  case — forced  to 
yield  its  nutritious  and  us€lul  spoil.  But  though  this 
inference  removed  the  sharp  sting  of  jealousy  which 
had  prompted  her  adventure,  it  gave  rise  to  another 
fancy,  that  Henry  had  become  leagued  with  pirates 
who  made  the  secluded  bay  their  rendezvous. 

It  happened,  whilst  she  was  debating  whether 
she  should  linger  awhile,  to  wear  out  the  patience  of 
"Westervelt,  or  return  home  and  brave  the  importu- 
nities, perhaps  reproaches,  of  the  disconsolate  swain, 
that  she  espied  a  book  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  mas- 
sive rock.  Was  it  Henry's  ?  But  how  was  the  spot 
approached  ?  From  the  bay,  the  water  at  high  tide 
was  not  deep  enough  to  lift  a  boat  over  the  mass  of 
weeds  and  entangled  aquatic  plants  which  grew  at 
its  base,  and  at  the  ebb  the  mud  and  slime  were 
equally  formidable.  Nearer  observation  disclosed 
that  the  rock  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  little 
brook,  which,  creeping  as  it  might  through  the  wil- 
derness, threw  its  tiny  tribute  into  the  bay,  so  that 
the  huge  mass  was  nearly  insulated. 

But  possession  of  the  book  vtras  ardently  coveted 
by  Irene.  She  would  have  wherewith  to  tantalize 
her  lover — perhaps  it  might  prove  a  key  to  unlock 
the  secret  which  he  so  cruelly  withheld.  On  the 
south,  the  brook  found  an  outlet,  but  it  was  too  shal- 
low for  the  passage  of  the  boat,  and  too  muddy  for 
the  foot,  but  northward,  between  the  rock  and  the 
hill,  by  impelling  her  light  craft  amid  the  weeds,  she 
was  enabled  to  spring  on  shore.  On  this  side  thick 
underwood,  interspersed  with  a  few  locusts,  which 
fotmd  root  in  the  crevices  and  ledges,  hid  the  rock 
from  view.  But  Irene,  accustomed  to  clambering 
and  exploring — for  New  York,  or  Manhattan  Isle, 
save  where  man  had  cleared  a  path,  was  then  a  wil- 
derness— ^made  light  of  the  difficulty.  By  catching  at 
the  branches  of  the  locust  trees,  she  drew  herself 


through  the  tangled  briers  and  brushwood,  and  stood 
on  the  rock.  A  natural  trencb,  or  chasm,  was  hol- 
lowed in  the  surface,  deep  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
lie  or  sit,  hidden  from  below  by  the  rocky  wall  on 
three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  luxuriant  foliage 
through  which  our  adventurous  maiden  crept.  The 
hand  of  man  had  been  at  work — a  few  boards  formed 
a  roof  at  the  far  end — but  ere  Irene  had  leisure  to 
make  other  observations,  a  figure  suddenly  started 
up  before  her  from  the  trench.  She  shrieked  loudly 
and  fainted. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  she  was  sit- 
ting on  the  rock,  supported  by  a  man  past  the  middle 
age,  appareled  in  a  suit  of  black,  torn  and  thread- 
bare. But,  spite  of  his  ragged  garments  and  im- 
poverished appearance,  the  benignity  of  his  demeanor 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  reassured  her. 

Where  was  Henry  Vandyke?  she  eagerly  de- 
manded. 

"  And  who  am  I,"  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  foreign 
accent,  "  that  I  should  know  the  man  of  whom  you 
speak?" 

"But  you  do  know  Mr.  Vandyke,"  retorted  Irene, 
whose  self-possession  each  moment  grew  stronger, 
**  and  I  think,"  added  she,  with  a  slight  hesitation, 
"  that  I  could  guess  it  is  you  who  have  often  detained 
him  when  he  should  have  been  elsewhere — I  mean 
at  home." 

*•  At  whose  home  ?"  |isked  the  stranger. 

She  blushed,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  Are  you  not,'*  she  asked,  as  the  suspicion  mo- 
mently flashed  across  her  mind,  "  the  French  priest 
for  whom  the  governor  has  oflered  a  reward  ?  ' 

The  man  replied  that  he  should  wonder  at  her 
hardihood  in  asking  such  a  question,  if  he  had  not 
greater  wonder  in  admiring  the  courage  which 
prompted  such  an  adventure  as  she  had  undertaken. 
"Have  you  no  fear,"  he  continued,  "to  linger  with 
a  stranger  such  as  I — in  such  a  spot  as  this  ?" 

She  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  Vandyke's 
abode,  as  though  she  would  intimate  that  she  did  not 
feel  herself  so  remote  from  protection  as  he  judged. 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  to-day,"  she  re- 
marked, after  a  pause,  "  and  I  am  now  happy — so 
happy  that  it  keeps  fear  away — but  I  must  go  home — 
the  shadows  are  growing  long." 

"  What  if  I  were  the  French  priest  who  has  been 
himted  through  the  colony,"  asked  the  solitary,  look- 
ing steadily  at  Irene,  "  the  reward  oflered  for  his  ap- 
prehension is  large — would  it  tempt  you?" 

"  No,"  uttered  Irene  quickly.  "  I  am  your  coun- 
trywoman, though  I  am  a  Protestant,  which  you  are 
not.  But  you  are  as  safe  with  me  as  with  Henry 
Vandyke — but  I  cannot  tarry  longer — " 

"  The  blood-seeking  Papist  is  safe  no  longer !"  ex- 
claimed a  rough  voice,  which  caused  them  both  to 
start.  At  the  instant,  there  appeared  from  the  land- 
side,  the  head  of  Stephen  Westervelt,  who,  covered 
with  mud,  scrambled  up  hastily,  and  seized  the  priest. 

"  You  go  with  me  to  the  fort,"  cried  Stephen,  "  and, 
if  the  law  will  bear  it  out,  Henry  Vandyke,  who  has 
harbored  you,  shall  share  your  prison." 

"You  have  no  proof,"  uttered  the  priest  calmly, 
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"of  any  one  harboring  me— I  am  here  alone — this 
maiden,  like  m3r«elf,  by  the  rarest  accident — " 

"  Well,  the  governor  and  council  will  decide  who 
has  connived  at  your  hiding." 

**  Release  him,  Stephen,  release  him,''  cried  the 
maiden,  kneeling  to  Westervelt  and  seizing  his  arm; 
**  what  ill  has  the  poor  man  done  you — look  at  his 
gray  hairs,  and  have  pity." 

**  Give  up  Henry  Vandyke,"  said  Stephen,  in  low 
but  earnest  tones — in  his  emotion  grasping  her  arm 
so  tightly  that  she  shrieked  with  pain — "give  him  up 
and  I  will!" 

But  the  shriek  was  borne  to  other  ears.  Henry, 
followed  by  several  sailors,  sprung  on  the  rock. 
Darting  a  reproving  glance  at  Irene,  he  exclaimed — 
**  To  what  peril  does  your  folly  expose  you!" 

Then  addressing  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  all  was 
prepared — there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  priest 
pointed  to  Westervelt,  who  stood  confounded  at  the 
■adden  appearance  of  rescue. 

"  I  have  heard  part — and  can  guess  the  rest,"  ob- 
served Henry,  addressing  the  fugitive,  "  his  blow  is 
aimed  at  you,  but  its  malice  is  dealt  at  me." 

Bidding  his  followers  seize  Westervelt,  he  con- 
versed a  few  moments  with  the  ecclesiastic.  Stephen 
was  informed  that  as  he  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
poor  wanderer,  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
latter,  that  Stephen  should  be  conveyed  where  it 
would  prove  beyond  his  power  to  do  harm.  A  craft 
was  in  waiting  to  bear  the  priest  lo  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Acadia,  on  board  of  which  Mr.  Westervelt 
would  also  be  carried.  He  should  be  treated  well, 
and  landed  at  some  point  whence  he  might  return 
home,  to  raise,  if  he  pleased,  a  bootless  alarm.  To 
resist  was  in  vain — the  priest's  safety  required  that 
the  informer  should  embark  with  his  intended  victim. 

*'  Your  name,  fair  maiden?"  said  the  ecclesiastic, 
taking  Irene's  hand  and  gallantly  pressing  it  to  his 
lipt»,  "  Mr.  Henry  has  ere  now  sung  your  praises." 

**  Irene  Beauharnois,"  was  the  reply. 

The  old  man  appeared  struck.  He  inquired  from 
what  province  came  her  family.  When  she  had  in- 
formed him,  he  remarked  that  he  would  never  forget 
how  nobly  she  had  declared  in  favor  of  a  wandering 
fugitive,  ?pite  of  the  deep  prejudices  which  her  reli- 
gion taught  her  to  entertain  against  him.  With  Henry 
his  leave-taking  was  brief  but  aflecting— tears  were 
shed  by  both,  which  dimmed  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sym- 
pathizing listener.  Stephen,  uttering  menaces  against 
Vandyke  and  all  who  abetted  him,  was  borne  off, 
whilst  Irene  was  escorted  homeward  by  her  lover, 
after  seeing  his  friend  on  board  the  outlying  craft. 

It  needed  not  now  the  confession  of  Henry,  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  repeated  absence  at  the  hours 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  mistress.  Father  Beau- 
mont, endued  with  the  zeal  which  animated  so  many 
of  his  brethren,  left  his  native  country  for  Canada, 
to  assist  in  converting  the  Indian  tribes  in  amity  with 
bis  countrymen.  His  ardor  led  him  to  penetrate  to 
more  distant  nations,  hostile  to  French  interests,  and 
in  league  with  the  English  colonists.  But  the  holi- 
ness  of  his  cause  did  not  prevent  them  from  seiziiig 
him,  with  intent  to  exercise  on  their  prisoner  the 


cuftomary  cmeltiefl.  By  rare  chance  he  escaped 
from  these  savages,  and  sought  shelter  within  the 
confines  of  the  New  York  territory ;  but  here  it  was 
his  fate  to  be  accounted  a  French  spy,  and — such  was 
the  irritation  of  religious  and  political  feeling — that  if 
he  had  not  fled  to  the  woods  he  would  have  been 
treated  with  summary  punishment.  In  traveling  to- 
ward the  sea-coast,  hunger  forced  him  to  reveal  him- 
self, and  invoke  the  pity  of  the  inhabitants.  Fortu- 
nate in  his  selection  of  those  to  whom  he  made 
application,  he  was  not  betrayed,  and  contrived,  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  port,  where  he  fell  in  with  Henry  Vandyke, 
who  listened  to  his  history,  and  promised  to  aid  in 
his  escape  from  the  shore,  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the 
governor's  proclamation.  But  such  was  the  horror 
entertained  of  a  Papist,  especially  when  associated 
with  the  character  of  a  spy,  that  Henry  dare  not  con- 
fide the  secret  of  the  priest's  retreat  either  to  his  father 
or  Irene.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  the  latter  con- 
fessed the  motive  which  induced  her  to  visit  the  bay, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  book — so  unwisely  ex- 
posed by  Father  Beaumont — which  might  have  led  to 
his  detection  by  more  unfriendly  intruders  than  the 
maiden.  Soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  bowery  they 
were  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Westervelt,  who  had 
tracked  the  boat  from  tllfe  heights;  but,  at  Henry's 
suggestion,  it  was  agreed  between  the  maiden  and 
himself  that  his  fate  should  not  be  disclosed,  lest  it 
might  prejudice  the  priest's  safety.  As  evening  wore 
on,  and  Stephen  did  not  return,  the  planter  was  led 
to  infer  that  he  had  gone  home  in  ill-humor,  and 
Irene,  in  consequence,  did  not  escape  a  severe 
chiding. 

A  night's  reflection  served  to  convince  Henry  that 
his  share  in  the  deportation  of  Stephen  might  be 
attended,  when  the  latter  returned,  with  unpleasant 
consequences.  He  was  afraid  to  confide  the  matter 
to  his  father — so  culpable  appeared  his  conduct  to 
Westervelt  when  coolly  re-considered.  Other  friends, 
whom  he  might  consult,  he  had  none.  To  run  away 
from  the  colony  whilst  Irene  remained  was  not  to  be 
thought  of— he  had,  beside,  too  much  contempt  for 
his  adversary  to  commit  such  an  act — the  only 
feasible  course  which  suggested  was  to  present  him- 
self to  Westervelt,  avow  his  aflection  for  Irene,  and 
her  reciprocation,  and  ofier  the  usual  atonement — a 
hostile  meeting. 

In  three  days  Mr.  Westervelt  came  back  to  New 
York,  furious  with  passion,  and  replied  to  Mr.  Van- 
dyke's polite  ofl'er  of  settling  their  differences,  by 
handing  him  over  to  the  govemcH*,  on  a  charge  of 
public  treason  as  well  as  private  assault  and  battery. 
Spite  of  the  money  and  infiuenee  of  the  elder  Van- 
dyke, his  son  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
and  sufier  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  fine  not  being  paid,  the  imprisonment  was  to  be 
extended  to  three  years.  The  old  gentleman  loved 
his  money,  and  he  was  besides  hurt  that  his  son  had 
withheld  his  confidence,  so  he  swore  that  the  young 
scapegrace  should  abide  the  longer  term  so  far  as  he 
WIS  eonoemed.    Irene  wnt  distressed  beyond  men- 
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sure,  whilst  Stephen  consoled  himself  for  the 'loss  of 
his  mistress  by  a  triumph  over  his  rival. 

Before  one  year  of  the  imprisonment  expired,  Irene 
received  a  letter  from  France,  from  Father  Beaumont, 
who  had  gone  thitherto  recruit  his  shattered  health. 
The  properly  of  her  family,  he  said,  had  been  con- 
fiscated with  that  of  other  Huguenots,  but  by  his  inter- 
cession, in  the  proper  quarter,  he  was  enabled  to 
rescue  a  portion,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  now  re- 
mitted— exacting  in  return  for  his  services,  that  both 
she  and  his  brave  friend,  Henry  Vandyke,  would  con- 


tinue to  prefer  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence to  the  cruel  prejudices  of 'religious  sectarianism. 
Henry's  fine  was  now  promptly  pai<il,  and  the  elder 
Vandyke  was  not  sorry  to  behold  his  son  once  more 
at  home,  nor  did  he  object  to  a  daughter-in-law  in 
Irene,  more  especially  when  graced  with  a  consider^ 
able  dower.  Stephen  lost  favor  with  the  old  planter 
by  the  virulence  with  which  he  pursued  his  rival, 
even  to  imprisonment,  and  the  old  man,  in  conse- 
quence, gave  a  cordial  assent  to  the  union  of  Irene 
and  her  lover. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Awake  thee,  boy,  awake  thee,  boy, 

Too  long  thy  soul  is  sleeping ; 
And  thou  may'st  from  this  minute's  joy 

Wake  to  eternal  weeping. 
Oh  think  this  world  is  not  for  thee : 

Though  haril  its  links  to  sever ; 
Though  sweet  and  brijjht  and  dear  they  be, 

Break,  or  ihou'rt  lost  forever." 

Young  Edward  the  Sixth,  of  England,  had  just  re- 
turned from  one  of  those  pleasure  excursions  over 
his  realm  with  which  his  guardian — the  crafty  Duke 
of  Northimiberland — sought  to  confirm  his  health  and 
divert  his  attention  from  cares  of  state. 

Though  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  royal 
apartments  at  the  tower  only  a  single  night,  the  rug- 
ged old  fortress  had  in  that  brief  time  resumed  all  the 
brilliancy  and  bustle  which  usually  marked  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  in  that  age.  Musicians,  jugglers  and 
all  that  variety  of  character  calculated  to  amuse  a 
youthful  monarch,  whose  taste  even  for  pleasure  re- 
quired all  these  stimulants  of  excitement,  gathered 
around  the  fortress,  the  moment  Edward's  approach 
to  the  city  was  announced;  while  those  statesmen 
and  nobles  whose  ambitious  hopes  hung  on  the  Lord 
Protector,  assembled  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  took  up  his  abode  with  the  king. 

The  day  after  King  Edward's  arrival  at  his  warlike 
palace,  opened  with  one  of  those  balmy  autumnal 
mornings,  which  bring  with  them  a  sense  of  luxuriant 
repose  unknown  to  any  portion  of  the  year,  save  the 
time  of  leaf-fall.  A  soft  haze  floated  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  weaving  itself  with  the  sunshine,  fell  in  a  veil 
of  golden  mist  over  the  massive  old  fortress,  softly 
touching  its  rude  angles  with  a  cheerful  glow,  and 
imparling  a  richer  tinge  to  the  ripe  grass  and  foliage 
that  ornamented  the  grounds  encompassed  by  those 
rugged  walls. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  little  enclosure,  which  lay 
directly  beneath  the  royal  apartments,  was  brilliant 
with  richly  dressed  people,  broken  into  groups  and 
seeking  any  chance  amusement  that  presented  itself. 
Some  were  diverting  themselves  in  a  graceful  cloister 
that  arched  one  of  the  walks  in  trolling  nine-pins; 
others,  still  more  youthful,  were  filling  the  air  with 
laughter  over  their  games  of  bsttledoor,  while  those 
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of  more  thoughtful  mood  sat  upon  the  heavy  stone 
benches  conversing  together,  or  walked  apart,  mus- 
ing over  ambitious  thoughts,  some  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  Northimiberland,  who  was  busy  with 
his  council,  but  the  greater  number  casting  eager 
looks  toward  an  arched  door,  through  which  the 
popular  and  youthful  monarch  of  England  was  every 
instant  expected  to  pass  into  the  garden  for  his  morn- 
ing recreation. 

The  garden  was  neither  very  large  in  extent  nor  so 
luxuriant  in  foliage  as  the  pleasure  grounds  of  our 
age,  but  there  were  a  few  autumn  flowers,  rich  in  tint 
and  at  that  time  exceedingly  rare,  while  rose-bushes 
in  abundance  were  still  heavy  with  foliage  ripened  to 
a  brown  and  crimson  tinge  more  subdued,  but  almost 
as  brilliant  as  the  blossoms  they  had  borne  in  the 
summer-time.  This  richness  of  foliage,  with  glimpses 
of  cloth  of  gold,  silks  of  crimson  and  azure  glancing 
among  it,  filled  the  little  space  with  colors  more  gor- 
geous than  flowers  could  have  given  it,  while  shuttle- 
cocks, with  jeweled  crowns  and  tufted  with  snow- 
while  feathers,  were  sent  darting  through  the  air  like 
birds  on  the  wing,  and  merry  voices  from  the  nine- 
pin  cloister  gave  a  cheerful  and  joyous  aspect  to  the 
scene,  well  befitting  the  court  of  a  monarch  under 
guardianship  and  but  just  arrived  at  the  first  bright 
years  of  youth. 

All  at  oncG  there  was  a  hush  in  the  garden—the 
uplifted  battledoors  sunk  with  the  hands  that  grasped 
them,  and  the  shuttlecocks  fell  quivering  to  the  crisp 
sward — a  half  checked  roll  of  the  ball,  a  sudden  crash 
among  the  ivory  nine-pins  in  the  cloister,  and  all  was 
still  there,  while  a  group  of  ladies  who  had  been  try- 
ing their  skill- at  the  exciting  game  came  through  the 
gilded  pillars,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes, 
eager  to  learn  what  had  occasioned  the  sudden  silence. 
They  were  greeted  with  but  one  word,  •'  the  king! 
the  king !"  repeated  everywhere,  almost  in  w^hispers, 
but  with  a  tone  of  afiectionate  gladness  that  bespoke 
the  respect  and  tender  regard  with  which  the  boy- 
king  was  held  by  his  court. 

Edward  paused  a  moment  in  the  shaded  arch,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lip  and  the  flush  of  eager  feelings 
mantling  on  his  smooth  cheek,  and  when  he  stepped 
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forth  into  the  brbiad  sunshine,  the  smile  that  had  but 
just  parted  his  red  moutl^  flashed  brilliantly  over  his 
whole  face,  lighting  up  cheek,  lip,  eyes  and  brow,  in 
a  glow  of  beautiful  joy.  Edward  had  been  absent 
several  weeks,  and  it  was  the  greeting  of  truthful  and 
loving  welcome  which  caused  his  blood  to  thrill  and 
his  heart  to  beat,  as  he  once  more  presented  himself 
before  his  courtiers.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
family  of  his  guardian,  and  leaning  fondly  on  the  arm 
of  Northumberland's  youngest  son,  the  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley. 

No  contrast  could  have  been  more  striking  than 
that  of  these  two  young  men,  or  rather,  noble  boys. 
Both  were  singularly  beautiful  but  totally  unlike  in 
the  character  of  their  beauty.  Lord  Dudley,  with  his 
sparkling  blue  eyes,  broad  forehead,  and  auburn  hair, 
was  the  very  perfection  of  healthy,  joyous  youth. 
His  brilliant  complexion,  with  cheeks  that  dimpled 
with  every  smile,  joined  to  an  air  peculiarly  free  and 
graceful,  gave  him  at  first  sight  the  advantage  over 
his  royal  companion.  Though  taller  than  Dudley, 
Edward's  superior  height  was  owing  to  the  unnatural 
growth  which  usually  accompanies  hereditary  con- 
sumption, while  the  insidious  approach  of  that  fatal 
disease  gave  him  a  languid  and  gentle  air,  which,  but 
for  the  high  and  poetical  cast  of  his  features,  might 
have  been  deemed  too  cfleminate.  But  no  person 
who  looked  twice  on  those  deep  violet  eyes,  half 
veiled  by  their  thick  and  inky  lashes,  which  imparted 
to  features  every  way  remarkable  for  their  pure  and 
classical  symmetry  a  thoughtful  shade,  which  some- 
times deepened  into  tender  sadness,  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  given  preference  to  the  more  joyous  and 
superb  beauty  of  Lord  Guilford.  There  was  some- 
thing ideal  in  Edward's  presence  that  awoke  the  heart 
to  a  sort  of  regretful  admiration. 

But  now,  as  the  young  men  issued  from  the  Tower, 
both  animated  and  flushed  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  old  friends  and  congenial  pleasures  again, 
the  contrast  in  their  appearance  was  not  so  great.  If 
the  color  on  Edward's  cheek  was  too  brilliant  for 
perfect  health,  the  warm  blush  that  swept  over  it 
gave  the  appearance  of  youth's  richest  bloom,  and 
when  his  entire  soul  broke  forth  in  a  smile,  even 
Guilford's  face  was  not  more  eloquent  of  joy. 

"  See,  my  lord,  how  many  bright  eyes  are  turning 
hitherward  their  beautiful  welcome,"  whispered 
young  Dudley.  "  Every  rose-bush  seems  to  have 
concealed  a  fair  face.  Ah,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
monarch  of  so  many  hearts." 

A  sigh  struggled  to  Edward's  lip  and  he  muttered 
something  beneath  his  breath,  while  he  litled  the 
plumed  cap  gracefully  from  his  brow  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  murmur  which  followed  his  appearance. 

As  they  passed  down  the  straight  walk  a  man  of 
middle  age,  with  the  collars  and  jeweled  insignia  of 
many  a  noble  order  glittering  on  his  bosom,  \e(i  a 
bench  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  came  eagerly 
forward.  The  smile,  that  had  almost  faded  from 
Edward's  lip,  glowed  out  again,  and  with  the  warm 
impulse  of  youth,  he  quickened  his  pace  and  leaving 
the  group  of  young  nobles  that  were  in  his  train,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  visiter. 


''  Our  good  uncle  his  Gmoe  of  Suffolk !"  he  ex- 
claimed with  unusual  animation.  "My  lord,  it  it 
kind  thus  to  be  first  among  those  who  greet  our  return 
to  the  metropolis !"  and  Edward  held  forth  his  hand, 
which  the  new  Duke  of  SuflTolk  kissed  on  bended 
knee. 

"  My  liege,  I  had  ill  requited  the  late  grace  con- 
ferred on  me  by  your  highness,  had  I  delayed  a  mo- 
ment in  paying  homage  at  your  feet.  Nothing  but  an 
intimation  sent  by  the  Lord  Protector  that  your  high- 
ness wished  to  travel  with  but  few  followers,  kept  me 
from  seeking  your  presence  long  before  this." 

*'  Ah,  your  grace  should  thank  my  good  father  for 
his  forethought  and  care  of  your  riding  apparel,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Guilford,  laughing ;  "  fore  George, 
those  of  us  who  did  follow  his  highness  found  but 
rough  journeying  among  the  towns  of  York  cmd  the 
hills  of  Derbyshire." 

*Suifolk  smiled,  and  the  king,  instead  of  checking 
this  gay  forwardness  in  his  favorite  and  old  play-fel- 
low, passed  his  arm  familiarly  through  that  of  the 
young  man,  and  turned  gently  to  the  duke  again. 

"  Come  you  to  London  accompanied  by  my  lady, 
her  Grace  of  Suffolk?"  he  said  with  down-cast  eyes 
and  some  embarrassment  of  manner,  which  a  question 
so  simple  did  not  seem  to  warrant 

"  My  lady  and  our  daughter,  your  grace's  fellow 
student,  came  up  with  me  to  London,  and  are  both 
waiting  to  express  the  thanks  which  lemale  eloquence 
may  render  better  than  my  awkward  speech." 

"  The  Lady  Jane,  said  you  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  in  London,  my  Lord  ?"  exclaimed  young  Dudley, 
while  the  warm  blood  flashed  over  his  face ;  and  so 
eager  was  he  that  though  the  arm  resting  on  his  began 
to  tremble,  and  the  young  monarch  leaned  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  him,  he  was  quite  unconscious  of 
it  all. 

"  Ah  my  good  lord,  when  may  I  be  permitted  to 
wait  upon  her  grace  ?" 

The  king  drew  his  arm  hastily  from  Lord  Guil- 
ford's ;  his  brow  contracted  slightly,  and  there  was  a 
scarcely  perceptible  curve  of  the  lip,  which  met  the 
duke's  eye  just  as  he  was  about  to  answer  the  for- 
ward young  lord ;  he  was  an  old  courtier,  and  this 
emotion,  though  a  slower  man  might  not  have  per- 
ceived it,  modified  his  answer. 

"  Her  Grace  and  the  Lady  Jane  are  waiting  an 
audience  here,"  he  said,  bowing  to  Edward,  ^*  and 
until  his  majesty  shall  have  granted  them  that  they 
may  not  receive  other  guests." 

Dudley  bit  his  lip  and  dofling  his  cap,  bowed  till  ita 
plumes  touched  the  earth,  and  moved  down  a  walk 
which  intercepted  that  where  the  king  was  standing, 
and  w^hich  led  by  an  arbor  where  a  latticed  arch,  gw- 
geously  colored  and  gilt,  shone  through  a  rose-thicket 
that  overrun  it  with  verdure — the  king  gazed  after  him 
a  moment  and  then  turned  with  a  cordial  smile  to  the 
DukeofSufl'olk. 

"  Mind  not  his  froward  humor,  my  good  lord  and 
cousin;  deeming  his  father  and  our  guardian  m(M« 
powerful  even  than  a  boy  king,  who  loves  him  per- 
chance too  well,  he  may  well  forget  that  respectful 
prudence  that  our  father  might  oonunand,  but  which  in 
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good  sooth  we  sometimes  are  fain  to  overlook.  We 
are  young  for  state  ceremony  or  state  cares  3ret,  bat 
old  enough  to  say  how  it  joys  us  to  greet  the  husband 
of  our  fair  kinswoman.  Have  you  seen  his  Grace  of 
Northumberland,  my  lord  ?" 

**  Not  yet  We  are  bounden  to  the  Lord  Protector 
for  the  intercession  which  moved  your  highness  to 
exalt  the  husband  of  your  kinswoman  to  the  dukedom 
of  Suffolk,  but  our  first  tManks  are  due  here  where 
our  best  love  has  ever  been.'' 

As  Suffolk  spoke  he  bent  before  the  king  and  would 
have  knelt,  but  before  his  knee  touched  the  earth 
Edward  prevented  the  act  of  grateful  homage. 

"  My  lord — nay  your  grace,  rise,  I  beseech  you — 
there  may  come  a  time  when  Edward  shall  kneel  to 
Suffolk,  for  a  richer  and  dearer  boon  than  the  proudest 
dukedom  in  all  England." 

Edward's  voice  trembled  and  his  cheek  grew  pallid 
as  he  spoke ;  some  deep  feeling  seemed  struggling  for 
utterance  in  his  young  bosom — Suffolk  looked  at  him 
with  unaffected  surprise. 

♦'  I  do  not  understand  your  highne9S !"  he  said  with 
some  hesitation ;  ''  bm  Suffolk  must  be  rich  indeed,  if 
aught  in  his  possession  can  give  pleasure  to  King 
Edward." 

Edward  hesitated;  the  cheek  before  pale  grew 
crimson  beneath  the  duke's  earnest  gaxe. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  hereafter,"  he  said,  afler  a 
moment  of  painful  confusion — "meantime  take  up 
your  abode  in  the  Tower,  with  her  graoe  and— end 
the  Lady  Jane.  Wo  will  speak  to  the  Lord  Protector 
that  apartments  be  prepared  near  those  allotted  to  our 
person.  Our  guardian,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  loves  not  to  see  Edward's  kin  too  near  the  throne, 
but  you  and  your  fair  duchess  are  in  favor  with  him 
now.  It  was  but  yesterday,  as  we  entered  London, 
he  spoke  of  hasting  your  journey  up  to  town  by  a 
special  messenger.  He  might  chide  me  with  boyish 
gossip  if  you  are  kept  longer  from  his  presence." 

With  one  of  those  sad  and  sweet^miles  which  gave 
a  heavenly  brightness  to  his  face,  Edward  extended 
his  hand  for  Suffolk  to  kiss  once  more,  and  passed 
down  the  garden  walk  thoughtfully  and  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  group  of  young  nobles  that  had  attend- 
ed him  into  the  open  air.  Instead  of  joining  some  of 
the  high  bom  beauties  grouped  about,  who  cast  many 
a  smiling  glance  on  his  face  as  he  moved  through 
them,  he  waved  his  hand  in  token  that  no  one  should 
follow,  and  withdrawing  to  the  arbor  behind  which 
Dudley  had  disappeared,  sat  down  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  reverie  that  seemed  to  wrap  every  faculty  of  his 
mind. 

There  must  have  been  pleasant  hues  and  flashes  in 
the  dream  of  fancy  that  occupied  the  royal  boy,  for 
hisdeep  violet  eyes,  though  fixed  upon  the  turf,  glowed 
beneath  their  heavy  frin^s,  and  occasionally  a  smile 
trembled  over  1^8  mouth.  Then  again  his  cheek 
would  flush  and  a  look  of  anxiety  vwept  over  that 
smooth  forehead,  and  once  or  twice  murmurs  drop- 
ped from  his  lips  during  that  sweet  but  troubled 
reverie. 

"  A  throne !  oh  if  I  could  give  her  a  seat  in  Paradise, 
that  would  more  beseem  her  rare  beatity— the  heavenly 


truth  of  her  character.  To-morrow,  and  my  fate  will 
be  decided.  To-morrow  !^They  tell  me  kings  never 
sue  in  vain.  Alas !  if  she  wed  not  Edward  Tudor  for 
himself  alone — out  upon  the  base  thought — a  thousand 
kingdoms  could  not  win  a  smile  from  those  pure  lips 
if  the  heart  prompted  it  not !  Have  I  not  watched  the 
pure  unfolding  of  every  new  impulse  as  it  found  lifb 
in  her  bosom  ?  Were  we  not  children  together,  bro- 
ther and  sister,  till  this  quick  kindling  of  the  blood, 
this  heart  thrill  even  as  a  remembrance  of  her  image 
passed  through  my  bosom,  taught  me  how  tame  a 
feeling  is  fraternal  love  compared  to  this  beautiftil 
delirium  which  will  not  let  me  rest." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  rather  through  the  braia 
than  from  the  lips  of  the  musing  youth,  a  light  foot- 
step approached  the  arbor,  and  as  the  occupant  liAed 
his  eyes  they  fell  on  the  figure  of  a  maiden  who,  with- 
out observing  him,  entered  the  bower  and  looked 
around  with  sparkling  eyes,  as  if  welcoming  back 
some  sweetly  remembered  scene. 

The  king  held  his  breath,  for'  the  quick  beating  of 
his  heart  deprived  him  of  all  strength ;  the  maiden 
sighed,  as  if  to  throw  off  memories  that  crowded  on 
her  mind  with  a  rush  too  delicious  for  quiet  joy,  and 
sitting  down  near  the  entrance,  folded  her  hands  and 
fell  into  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  repose,  from  which 
a  sculptor  might  have  caught  immortality.  There 
was  a  noble  and  yet  delicate  beauty  in  the  bend  of 
that  snow-white  neck — in  the  sweet  lips  just  curving 
to  a  smile,  and  the  pure,  white  forehead,  upon  which 
the  light  came  broadly,  while  the  rest  of  her  person 
was  lost  in  shadow.  There  was  a  statue-like  and 
chaste  loveliness  about  her  tall  and  slender  person, 
which  might  have  seemed  too  cold  but  for  the  muta- 
tions of  thought  that  swelled  her  bosom  and  sent  ft 
rosy  flush  up  to  her  round  cheek  with  every  rising 
breath.  Her  very  garments  had  a  classical  fashion, 
remarkable  for  that  gorgeous  age.  An  undbr  garment 
of  delicate  linen,  edged  with  narrow  point  lace  of 
gossamer  fineness,  alone  relieved  the  robe  of  black 
velvet,  which  was  girded  around  her  slender  waist 
by  a  rope  of  pearls,  and  fell  over  her  person  in  folds 
rich,  motionless  and  heavy,  as  if  chiseled  from  a. 
rock  of  jet.  The  tresses  of  her  hair,  which  were  of 
that  purplish  and  lustrous  black,  that  brightens  the 
wing  of  a  raven,  were  gathered  away  from  her  fore- 
head with  a  double  string  of  snow-white  pearls,  and 
knotted  in  a  glossy  mass  to  the  back  of  her  exquisitely 
formed  head.  Two  or  three  large  diamonds  were  on 
the  small  hands  that  lay  softly  clasped  in  her  lap, 
shining  clear  and  bright,  as  if  she  had  been  gathering 
roses  all  the  morning  and  had  forgotten  to  shake  the 
dew-drops  from  her  fingers. 

Still  King  Edward  sat  motionless,  and  lost  in  the 
verdant  and  shadowy  depths  of  the  arbor.  When  the 
maiden  first  appeared  bis  cheek  turned  white' and  his 
limbs  trembled  with  a  faint  thrill  which  was  too 
sweet  for  pain,  too  exquisite  for  entire  joy.  Then 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek,  his  eyes  sparkled,  as 
the  wet  violet  shines  when  a  sunbeam  flashes  on  its 
dewy  birth-place,  a  sigh  trembled  up  from  his  heart, 
and  though  still  faint  and  timid  with  tumultuous  feel- 
ings, he  arose  and  advanced  toward  the  lady. 
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"Cousin!" 

The  Lady  Jane  started,  a  bright  smile  broke  over 
her  lips,  and  with  one  hand  extended,  she  approached 
the  youthful  monarch. 

'*  Ah  my  liege,  I  did  not  hope  for  this,  but  feared 
that  my  greeting  and  my  thanks  must  alike  bespoken 
in  the  presence  chamber.  You  do  not  know,  my 
royal  and  gracious  king — " 

"Call  me  Edward— call  me  cousin!"  exclaimed 
the  king,  interrupting  her  with  passionate  warmth — 
"leave  titles  for  the  court  Here,  sweet  lady,  I 
would  be  only  the  fellow  student  of  by-gone  times." 
"  Edward— cousin !  oh  if  I  had  a  thousand  such 
names  by  which  to  speak  all  the  gratitude  which  those 
of  our  house  feel  for  yuur  gracious  bounty  !"  cried 
the  beautiful  girl,  dropping  one  knee  gracefully  to  the 
turf  and  kissing  the  band  which  still  prisoned  hers. 

A  bright  rose  flush  followed  the  touch  of  those  dewy 
lips,  and  Edward  hastily  unwove  his  fingers  from  her 
clasp,  that  she  might  not  feel  how  thrillingly  his  pulse 
was  beating. 

"  Not  thus.  Lady  Jane ;  when  did  you  kneel  to 
Edward  Tudor  before!"  cried  the  youth,  bending 
down  to  raise  her  from  his  feet.  She  looked  up,  those 
eyes  full  of  passionate  and  tender  love  were  looking 
into  hers.  The  blood  left  her  face  and  neck  pale  as 
marble ;  it  rushed  back  in  a  flood  of  glowing  crimson, 
and  she  arose  to  her  feet  with  downcast  eyes  and 
stood  trembling  like  an  aspen  before  the  king. 

Edward  saw  that  his  secret  was  known.  He  too 
trembled,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  look  on  that 
sweet  face,  and  for  a  minute  there  was  a  dead  silence 
between  them.  When  he  did  at  length  look  on  her 
it  was  timidly,  as  if  he  were  not  a  monarch,  and  had 
not  the  proudest  kingdom  on  earth  to  bestow  with 
his  love.  True  aflection  is  full  of  noble  humility,  and 
never  did  love  more  pure  and  true  beat  in  a  human  bo- 
som, than  that  which  made  the  young  monarch  tremble 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  soft  and  downcast  eyes.  He 
saw  the  color  fading  from  her  face,  and  to  bis  keen 
apprehension  it  seemed  that  a  troubled  expression 
took  its  place,  and  that  the  broad  white  eyelids  grew 
tremulous  as  if  tears  were  gathering  under  them. 

"  Will  you  not  speak — will  you  not  look  on  me?" 
he  said  at  last,  speaking  very  low  but  in  a  voice  of 
thrilling  tenderness. 

Lady  Jane  lifted  her  eyes  and  they  were  indeed  full 
c^  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  oh  forgive  my  presumption !"  he  ex- 
claimed passionately. 

"Presumption!"  murmured  the  young  girl,  in  a 
sad  voice,  and  a  deeper  shade  of  trouble  swept  over 
her  face. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  but  for  a  moment!  Let 
me  speak  all  the  feelings  that  have  so  disturbed  and 
pervaded  my  whole  being  since — since — " 

Edward  paused  and  drew  in  his  breath ;  for  that 
instant  footsteps  approached  the  arbor,  and  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  appeared  in  the  walk,  flushed  with 
exercise  in  the  nine-pin  cloister. 

"  My  lord — my  lord !"  he  exclaimed,  without  ob- 
serving with  whom  Edward  was  engaged,  "  they 
wait  your  highness  in  the  cloister.    There '  is  rebel- 


lion there;  half  a  dozen  among  the  youngest  and   • 
fiercest  refuse  to  strike  down  another  pin  till  the  king 
appears  to  witness  the  game !" 

Ashe  uttered  the  last  words  Dudley  entered  the 
arbor,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  Lady  Jane.  It  was  his 
turn  to  be  embarrassed,  and,  with  all  his  gay  con- 
fidence, the  blood  flushed  his  face  with  additional 
crimson. 

"  The  Lady  Jane !"  he  said,  lifting  his  plumed  cap 
from  his  brow.  "  I  did  not  hope  for  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  here." 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last  word, 
that  brought  a  tinge  of  color  once  more  to  the  lady's 
cheek,  while  Edward,  whose  eyes  had  begun  to 
sparkle  at  Guilford's  intrusion,  answered  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"  Few  subjects,  my  Lord  Guilford,  would  addre«» 
a  lady  in  such  questioning  tone,  in  the  presence  of 
her  sovereign." 

For  the  first  time  almost  in  his  life  Lord  Guilford 
turned  pale,  his  lii> began  to  tremble,  and  he  bent  his 
flashing  eyes  on  the  lady. 

"  I  crave  pardon  for  the  intrusion  and  for  all  free- 
donl  of  speech,"  he  said,  stepping  back  from  the 
arbor,  while  his  voice  bespoke  wounded  pride  mingled 
with  other  hidden,  but  deeper  feelings.  "  I  thought 
not  to  ofiend,  my  liege." 

The  generous  king  was  touched;  for  there  was 
wounded  afiTection  as  well  as  pride  in  the  answer,  and 
these  few  words  were  the  first  of  an  iiritable  nature 
that  had  ever  passed  between  the  two  high-bom 
youths. 

"  Nay,  Dudley,"  he  said,  moving  after  the  ^inted 
favorite,  "  let  us  leave  our  gentle  cousin  to  the  re- 
tirement she  sought  in  coming  hither,  while  we  spend 
a  half  hour  in  clashey  cloister.  We  both  should 
crave  pardon  of  the  noble  demoiselle,  for  thus  intrud- 
ing on  her  privacy." 

With  these  conciliating  words,  Edward  bent  his 
head  with  a  look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  reverence 
to  the  Lady  Jane,  and  passing  his  arm  through  Dud- 
ley's led  him  down  the  walk,  but  not  before  the  young 
lord  had  cast  a  glance,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  re- 
proach, on  the  lady,  who  stood,  with  a  look  of  painful 
bewilderment,  gazing  after  them.  The  moment  they 
disappeared  in  the  lightly  carved  arch  which  led  to 
the  cloister,  she  sat  down,  clasped  her  hands,  and  re- 
mained plunged  in  deep  thought  for  the  duration  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  All  at  once  she  unclasped 
her  hands,  pressed  them  over  her  eyes,  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

While  this  scene  was  going  forward  in  the  garden, 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and  Suflblk  sat  to^ 
gether  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Lord  Protector. 
The  interview  must  have  been  an  important  one,  for 
Suffolk,  who  was  of  a  nervous  and  restless  tempera- 
ment, seemed  keenly  excited ;  his  dark  eyes  glittered, 
and  he  ever  and  anon  arose,  moved  about  the  cham- 
ber, and  sat  down  again,  forgetful  of  all  ceremony, 
though  Northumberland  remained  calm  and  unmoved, 
toying  with  the  jeweled  pep  with  which  he  had  been 
writing,  and  watching  the  mutations  of  Suffolk's 
countenance  from  under  his  black  brows. 
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.  "  You  see  now,  my  lord  duke,  to  what  end  I  have 
been  working?"  said  Northumberland.  "  It  was  for 
this  I  persuaded  the  royal  boy  to  grant  you  the  duke- 
dom. This  marriage  once  solemnized,  and  our  chil- 
dren shall  mount  (he  throne.  I  have  counseled  with 
ray  son,  and  he,  it  seems,  has  already  fixed  his  hopes 
on  your  fair  daughter." 

"  But  Jane,  has  she  given  encouragement  to  his 
suit?" 

*•  'Faith  I  did  not  ask,  deeming  it  of  small  import. 
What  damsel  of  a  noble  house  ever  gainsays  the  will 
of  her  father  where  the  interest  of  his  family  is  to  be 
advanced?" 

Northumberland  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  flung  down 
the  pen  with  a  half  contemptuous  motion,  as  if 
annoyed  that  a  nobleman  of  sense  should  deem  the 
will  of  his  daughter  any  thing  in  a  matrimonial 
alliance. 

"  But,  after  all,  this  may  come  to  nothing,"  said 
Suffolk  ihoughtfully,  "  never  have  I  seen  the  king 
look  so  well  or  vigorous ;  surely—and  Heaven  grant 
it  may  be  so — your  grace  overrates  his  illness  ?" 

"What  then?"  exclaimed  Northumberland,  with 
haughty  violence— "  Is  it  nothing  that  a  son  of 
Northumberland's  Duke,  and  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  takes  for  his  wife  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Grey  ?'* 

"  Nay,"  replied  Suffolk,  feeling  something  of  calm 
contempt  for  the  man  before  him,  whose  titles  and 
power  were  both  so  newly  acquired  that  this  ever 
came  uppermost  in  his  mind,  "the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  descendant, 
with  but  one  remove,  from  a  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  might  not  deem  herself  too  highly  honored 
by  an  alliance  with  the  grandson  of  that  Dudley  who 
was  exectited  for  his  extortions  in  the  reign  of  her 
grand  uncle  Henry  the  Eighth." 

Northumberland  drew  a  pace  back,  and  his  dark 
and  deeply  set  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  his  pride  always 
took  the  form  of  arrogance,  and  was  easily  overawed 
by  firmness ;  besides,  the  interests  at  stake  were  too 
important ;  he  could  not,  to  revenge  a  truth  bluntly 
spoken,  throw  away  the  hopes  of  a  kingdom. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  relaxing  from  his  haughty 
position,  " this  is  folly;  we,  who  play  at  a  game 
where  kingdoms  are  staked,  should  leave  hot  words 
and  harsh  arguments  to  the  rabble  I" 

But  Suffolk  was  not  so  easily  appeased.  Though 
neither  possessed  of  the  audacious  pride  or  daring 
ambition  which  characterized  Northumberland,  his 
sense  of  high  birth  was  keen,  and  without  seeming 
to  observe  the  hand  extended  to  him  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, he  left  the  council  chamber,  too  much  excited 
for  further  conversation. 

That  night  the  great  flag  of  England,  as  it  streamed 
from  the  highest  tower  of  the  fortress,  proclaiming 
the  presence  of  the  king,  floated  not  over  a  heart 
more  anxious  than  that  of  the  youthful  moparch.  All 
night  long  he  lay  on  his  gorgeous  couch,  feverish 
and  anxious  from  contending  emotions.  Every  word, 
every  tone,  that  had  dropped  from  the  Lady  Jane,  in 
their  interview,  passed  through  his  mind,  to  be  dwelt 
on  and  pondered  over,  a8««  mifer  examines  and 
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counts  his  gold,  searching  eagerly  for  an  imperfect 
coin,  and  yet  dreading  to  find  one.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  tried  to  rest,  that  he  gathered  the  glowing 
counterpane  over  his  head,  and  pressed  his  hot  cheek 
on  the  snowy  pillow ;  the  timiult  of  his  feelings  was 
too  powerful  for  rest. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  mighty  old  for- 
tress before  its  master  fell  asleep,  and  when  his 
languid  eyes  at  length  closed,  it  was  amid  a  flood  of 
light,  which  took  a  purple  and  golden  richness  from 
the  armorial  bearings  of  a  race  of  kings,  emblazoned 
on  every  pane  of  the  high  and  arched  window.  Each 
device  glowing  out,  on  its  crystal  tablet,  more  and 
more  definitely  as  the  light  grew  stronger.  There,  at 
last,  on  his  royal  couch,  canopied  with  gilded  carv- 
ing and  golden  damask,  heaped  with  snow-white 
linen  and  silken  drapery,  lay  the  rojTil  boy,  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  a  night  of  intense  and  passionate 
reverie,  such  as  might  have  shaken  the  strength  of 
manhood.  But  even  in  his  physical  prostration, 
mind,  vivid,  fanciful  and  precocious  at  all  times,  w*a8 
sti]l  busy,  and  floating  as  it  were  in  a  beautiful  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  that  which  lay  in  soft  and  rainbow 
tints  all  around  him.  His  lips  glowed  like  damp  coral, 
and  were  smilingly  parted  till  the  white  and  even 
teeth  shone  through,  like  an  unlocked  and  crimson 
casket  where  pearls  are  kept — while  ever  and  anon 
the  smile  grew  brighter,  and  a  beautiful  expression 
of  joy  swept  over  his  face,  revealing  the  heavenly 
dreams  that  were  busy  with  that  young  and  pnre 
heart. 

A  page  came  in,  stealing  sof\ly  through  the  room, 
and,  seeing  that  his  master  slept,  retreated  again  with 
noiseless  footsteps.  Another  hour  went  by  and  the 
page  appeared  again,  and  retreated  once  more,  fear- 
ful of  disturbing  a  repose  that  seemed  so  full  of  l»p- 
piness.  Another  hour  was  succeeded  by  another, 
and  the  light  footfall  of  the  page  aroused  his  master. 
He  started  from  his  pillow,  and  looked  around  with 
that  pleasant  bewilderment  which  sometimes  follows 
the  breaking  up  of  happy  dreams.  The  real  and  the 
illusive  were  still  blended  with  sweet  confusion  in 
his  mind. 

"  I  heard  her  footfall,  I  felt  her  breath  as  she  bent 
over  me !"  he  murmured,  drawing  one  hand  across 
his  forehead,  "  j'ct  there  is  no  one  here.  Ah!  how 
could  I  think  sol" 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  falling  back  on  his  pil- 
low, with  closed  eyes  murmured — 

"  Oh  I  if  I  could  but  dream  again  I"  while  over  his 
face  came  an  expression  of  ineflkble  happiness,  such 
as  the  heart  only  knows  in  the  rosy  hope  of  first 
love.  One  or  two  delicious  tears  pressed  through 
his  thick  eyelashes,  and  still  he  lay  striving  to  force 
back  shunber.  that  he  might  fancy  those  happy  scenes 
over  once  more.  Alas!  for  the  sweet  dreams  of 
youth,  they  never  come  twice  yi  the  same  form ! 

The  page,  outside  the  door,  caught  the  sound  of  his 
master's  voice,  low  as  it  was,  and  came  in. 

"  Did  you  speak,  my  master?"  said  the  child,  for 
he  was  scarcely  more  than  that. 

"No,  child,  not  yet— ten  minutes  hence  come 
again,  but  come  alone  !** 
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The  boy  withdrew,  and  still  the  young  king  dream- 
ed  on — be  was  awake,  but  dreaming  not  the  less. 

Again  the  boy  came  in,  and  just  then  a  clock  in 
the  anteroom  tolled  the  hour.  Edward  started  up, 
while  the  boy  filled  a  ewer  of  massy  gold  with  per- 
fumed water,  and  brought  it  to  his  master.  'Before 
laving  his  hands  in  the  water,  Edward  laid  them  both, 
with  a  caress  that  was  half  a  blessing,  on  the  child's 
head. 

"  You  seem  happy,  Arthur,"  he  said,  as  the  boy 
lifted  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  fond  trustfulness 
to  his  face. 

The  page  cast  down  his  eyes  and  blushed.  *'  It  is 
because  my  master  is  happy,"  he  said,  with  affec- 
tionate simplicity. 

**  How  many  honest  English  faces,  old  and  young, 
may  be  thus  lighted  up  by  the  bliss  of  their  king,  or 
saddened  by  his  grief,  this  day  shall  determine,"  was 
Edward's  thought;  and  from  that  moment  a  more 
anxious  expression  settled  on  his  features. 

"  Shall  I  call  your  highness's  gentleman  ?"  inquired 
the  boy,  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  to  perform  the 
services  of  the  toilet. 

"  Not  so,  Arthur — it  worries  me  to  have  so  many 
tall  men  about  my  person.  You  shall  serve  me  alone 
to-day,  and  after  this,  perchance,  unless  his  Grace  of 
Northumberland  says  nay  to  my  wishes.  Bring  me 
yon  surcoat  with  the  ermine  lining,  I  will  pass  forth 
to  the  battlements  through  the  private  entrance ;  the 
morning  breeze  should  not  quite  have  died  from  the 
river. 

*'  Oh  no,  it  is  still  fresh,  and  was  roughing  up  the 
waves  like  fairy  work  a  half  hour  since,  when  my 
lord  the  Protector  went  up  the  river,  attended  by 
half  the  court,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  his 
barge." 

*<  Was  the  duchess  with  them  ?  The  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  I  mean,"  inquired  the  king. 

"I  do  not  know  the  duchess,"  replied  the  boy, 
*'  but  two  ladies  were  in  the  barge,  one  very  tall, 
with  a  purple  robe  and  mantle  of  ermine,  another 
.younger  and — " 

"Was  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  with  his  father?" 
inquired  the  king  abruptly,  prompted  by  a  vague 
feeling  of  jealousy. 

"  Nay,  I  know  the  Lord  Guilford  well ;  he  was  not 
of  the  company,"  replied  the  page,  who,  with  one 
knee  to  the  floor,  was  fastening  a  long  white  plume 
to  the  mortier  cap  of  his  master. 

"  Go  now  to  the  anteroom,  and  seek  me  in  the  bat- 
tlement an  hour  hence,"  said  Edward,  and  taking  his 
cap  from  the  page  he  settled  the  band  of  snow-white 
ermine  on  his  forehead,  and,  with  the  graceful  plume 
drooping  over  his  left  cheek,  sought  that  portion  of 
the  fortress  which  overlooked  the  river.  The  battle- 
ments seemed  entirely  deserted,  and  far  up  the 
Thames  he  saw  a  shoal  of  barges,  blazing  with  gilt 
work,  and  with  gorgeous  streamers  flowing  far  over 
the  waters,  which  broke  imder  a  light  wind,  and, 
catching  the  sunshine,  left  a  sparkling  path  to  mark 
the  arrow-like  track  of  each  barge  as  it  cut  through 
the  noble  stream. 

Glad  to  be  alone,  the  king  mt  down  with  hii  back 


to  an  abutment  of  stone-work,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  receding  barges. 
His  thoughts  were  neither  so  visionary  nor  so  happy 
as  his  morning  dreams  had  been,  for  a  feeling  of 
doubt,  a  sort  of  intuitive  jealousy — ^too  vague  for  rea- 
son, but  strong  enough  for  a  check  to  entire  happi- 
ness— mingled  with  the  hopes  of  young  love.  When 
those  barges,  imperceptibly  fading  from  his  view, 
should  return,  his  fate  would  be  decided.  The  hope 
of  a  life  trembled  around  his  young  heart,  and  he  who 
had  a  crown  to  give  grew  timid  as  a  child,  vnth  fear 
that  the  love  of  one  pure  heart  might  be  withheld 
from  his  suit. 

All  at  once  the  sound  of  voices  and  of  approaching 
footsteps  convinced  the  king  that  he  was  not  alone 
upon  the  battlements.  He  would  have  risen,  for  the 
footsteps  paused  close  by  the  parapet  against  which 
he  vms  leaning,  but  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  made 
his  blood  thrill  and  his  heart  leap  like  a  wounded  bird, 
deprived  him  of  all  strength. 

"  Till  yesterday,  this  news  would  have  filled  my 
heart  with  happiness  too  sweet  for  earth,"  said  the 
soft  and  gentle  voice  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

"And  why  not  now?  what  has  happened  since 
yesterday,  to  chill  the  blessed  news  ?"  exclaimed  a 
voice,  which  the  king  recognized  with  a  thrill  of  pain 
as  that  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

The  lady  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  attempted  a  reply,  which  Dudley  interrupted 
with  jealous  impetuosity. 

"  Is  it  that  a  day  at  court  has  chilled  the  love  so 
oAen  acknowledged,  and  of  which  I  admit  that  Guil- 
ford Dudley  can  never  be  worthy  ?'' 

The  king  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  pressed  his  hand 
hard  against  his  breast,  for  a  pain  seized  him,  keen 
and  sudden  as  if  a  vulture  had  buried  his  beak  there. 
A  few  words,  scarcely  audible,  fell  upon  his  ear,  but 
he  lost  their  sense  in  making  a  vain  effort  to  arise  and 
leave  the  spot. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less  or  that  the  sanction 
our  parents  give  to  our  union  is  not  precious  to  roe  as 
to  you,  Dudley,"  said  tlie  Lady  Jane,  in  a  deprecating 
voice.  "  But,  alas,  there  can  be  no  perfect  happiness 
which  gives  pain  to— to  others." 

"  Nay,  your  words  are  measured,  lady,  yoiur  heart 
beats  coldly,"  replied  Lord  Guilford  passionately. 
"It  was  not  thus,  with  downcast  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  the  first  confession  of  your  love  for  me  was 
made!" 

"You  wrong  me,  Guilford,  v^rrong  me  cruelly," 
cried  the  lady,  and  from  the  broken  tones  in  which 
she  spoke  Edward  knew  that  the  fair  girl  was  weep- 
ing. "  I  have  something  at  my  heart  which  chills  the 
joy  of  this  bright  moment  but  touches  not  the  strength 
of  my  plighted  love.  I  may  not  tell  it  even  to  you ; 
.but  rest  assured  of  this,  the  heart  of  Jane  Grey  was 
never  more  wholly  yours  than  now !" 

"  I  do  believe  it,  my  sweet  betrothed,"  cried  the 
young  man,  and  from  the  slight  pause  that  followed, 
Edward  felt  that  his  rival's  lips  were  pressed  to  the 
beautiful  hand  he  had  almost  deemed  his  own.  "  I 
do  believe  it— forgive  the  jealous  heat  that  for  a  mo- 
ment made  me  dot|^  7" 
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There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Lord 
Dudley  remained  silent,  while  the  lady  seemed  to 
weep. 

When  Dudley's  voice  was  heard  again  it  was 
tremulous  and  sad  almost  as  hers  had  been. 

'•  Dear  lady,  I  can  guess  your  secret,"  he  said, 
almost  reverently.  The  king  loves  you.  My  noble 
master — his  demeanor  in  the  garden  yesterday — his 
readiness  to  give  a  dukedom  to  your  father — I  was 
blind  not  to  see  this  before !" 

The  lady  only  replied  by  her  sobs. 

*'  Would  to  Heaven  this  were  otherwise.  My  life, 
my  soul  I  would  give  to  Edward,  but  not  thee,  be- 
loved, not  thee;  unless" — and  now  his  voice  was 
broken  and  troubled  in  its  utterance — "unless  thy 
heart  goes  with  the  king,  and  Edward  with  his  crown 
is  dearer  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  than  poor  Dudley,  the 
younger  son,  who  must  take  more  honor  from  his 
wife  than  he  can  give." 

"  Oh  no,  think  you  if  Edwafd  were  more  to  me  than 
a  dear  relative — good  and  noble,  whom  all  men  re- 
verence— my  liege  sovereign,  whom  to  dislike  were 
treason,  both  to  the  state  and  my  own  heart — ^think 
you  I  should  shed  these  bitter  tears  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  love  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  more  passion- 
ate energy  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 

*'  Bless  thee,  my  beloved,  bless  thee — and  God  help 
my  royal  master !  It  is  a  gloomy  knowledge  that  he, 
so  proud,  so  more  than  regal  in  every  thought,  must 
find  pain  and  sorrow  in  our  happiness.  Oh  it  must 
kill  him  to  yield  thee  up  I" 

"  Perchance,"  said  the  lady  less  sadly,  "  perchance 
we  may  even  now  deceive  ourselves.  It  was  but  a 
look — a  word  more  ardent  than  his  lips  are  used  to 
utter,  but  he  was  always  so  kind,  and  we  have  been 
fellow  students  together.  What  if  a  girl's  vanity  had 
alone  given  birth  to  the  idea?" 

"  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so !"  cried  Dudley, 
with  the  prompt  credence  of  extreme  youth  to  that 
which  it  most  desires. 

"  Oh  I  if  it  prove  so  you  shall  rail  at  this  presump- 
tion, and  all  will  be  joy  again ;  nay,  I  could  even 
now  chide  the  arrogant  thought,  and  cast  it  to  the 
wind." 

"  Not  arrogant,  beloved,  not  arrogant;  the  highest 
monarch  in  Christendom — which,  fore  George,  Ed- 
ward is— might  be  proud  of  girding  that  fair  brow 
with  a  diadem ;  but,  alas !  Guilford  Dudley  has  only 
a  lo3ral  heart  to  give." 

*'  And  that  heart,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  voice  rich 
with  afTeclion,  "that  heart  Jane  Grey  would  not 
render  up  for  all  the  diadems  of  Europe!  Now," 
she  added,  "  let  us  banish  the  thought,  which,  per- 
chance, does  wrong  to  our  gracious  king.  He  could 
not  so  have  cast  away  his  love." 

Lord  Dudley  and  his  fair  companion  resumed  their 
walk  along  the  ramparts  as  the  lady  ceased  speaking, 
and  though  the  tone  of  their  voices  now  and  then 
swept  by  the  king,  he  heard  no  more— alas!  what 
need  was  there  of  further  words  to  confirm  his  utter 
desolation !  He  tried  to  rise  and  leave  the  ramparts, 
but  the  pain  was  still  in  his  breast,  darting  through 
and  through  like  the  sting  of  a  serpent,  draining  the 


blood  frcHn  his  lips,  and,  as  it  were,  cutting  his  breath 
into  short  gasps — a  painful  throb  or  two,  a  choking 
sensation,  then  his  breath  came  full,  and  with  it  a 
crimson  dew  rose  to  his  lips,  dying  them  of  a  damp 
and  vivid  red.  He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
bosom,  and  drew  it  across  his  mouth  and  his  damp 
forehead;  when  he  removed  it  his  lips  were  white 
again,  and  the  delicate  lace  which  bordered  the  hand- 
kerchief had  taken  a  stain  of  blood. 

"I  knew  that  it  would  kill  me,"  murmured  the 
poor  youth,  supporting  his  brow  with  one  trembling 
hand,  *'  but  she — site  shall  be  happy.  It  is  not  too 
late — oh!  if  I  could  but  gather  strength  and  meet 
them  with  a  smile !  Let  me  try,  let  me  try !"  He 
arose,  staggered  forward  a  pace,  but  his  eyfe  grew 
dim,  and  his  limbs  shook  so  violently  that  he  sunk 
down  faint  but  not  quite  insensible.  And  there  the 
royal  youth  lay  alone  in  the  agony  of  his  broken 
hopes,  for  Lord  Guilford  had  left  the  battlement,  im- 
conscious  of  his  master's  presence,  and  the  King  of 
England  lay  helpless  and  like  a  broken  flower  on  the 
ramparts  of  his  own  mighty  fortress. 

When  the  page  came  to  seek  his  master  he  was 
resting  perfectly  motionless  against  the  parapet  of 
stone  which  had  concealed  his  presence  from  the 
lovers.  The  jewels  on  his  cap  were  blazing  in  the 
sunshine,  which  had  crept  round  to  his  resting-place, 
and  the  white  ostrich  feather  lay  broken  and  crushed 
between  his  cheek  and  the  rough  stone.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  smile  as  the  page  came  up  and 
bent  in  terror  over  him. 

"  Unfold  the  surcoat  from  my  bosom,  and  let  the 
wind  sweep  over  me,"  murmured  the  poor  king,- 
holding  the  boy  by  his  tunic,  that  he  might  not  nm 
for  help.  "  Ah,  how  cool  it  is!  the  hot  fur  seemed 
holding  back  my  breath.  There,  I  am  growing 
stronger  now !  See  that  no  one  is  on  the  battlement, 
to  frighten  the  court  with  gossip  of  my  illness,  then 
come  and  help  me  to  ray  chamber." 

When  the  boy  returned  with  word  that  no  person 
was  in  sight,  he  found  the  king  standmg  up,  with  one 
arm  resting  on  the  parapet,  and  still  panting  for 
breath. 

*'  There,  put  your  arm  around  me  thus,  and  I  will 
rest  on  your  shoulder,"  he  said,  passing  an  arm  round 
the  boy's  neck.  "  This  weakness  will  soon  pass  away. 
See  that  you  mention  it  not  even  to  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector!" 

"  I  would  die  rather  than  disobey  your  highness," 
said  the  boy,  grateful  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
and  with  his  bright  face  lifted  anxiously  to  that  of  his 
master.  "Ah,  lean  yet  more  upon  me,  I  am  very 
strong." 

"  I  must  perforce !"  said  the  king,  with  a  sad  smile, 
and  they  moved  on,  the  king  striving  to  cumber  his 
page  as  little  as  possible,  while  the  afiectionate  child 
bore  himself  up  stoutly  under  the  weight  which,  with 
all  his  effort,  the  royal  invalid  could  not  choose  but, 
cast  on  his  young  shoulders,  and  thus,  in  a  loving  aqd 
trustful  link  of  mutual  youth  and  helplessness,  the 
master  and  servant  moved  toward  the  royal  apart- 
ments. 

SKD  OF  FIRST  CHAPTER. 
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Oh,  in  that  word  there  is  a  spell 
8inks  to  my  bosom's  inmost  core, 

To  live,  yet  hear  that  hated  knall 
Proclaim'd  on  earth— we  meet  no  more 


Then  may  we  hope  in  heaven  to  meet, 
Where  all  oar  sorrows  will  be  o*er, 

To  find  a  last,  a  snre  retreat, 
Where  worldly  wisdom  guides  no  more. 
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FOREIGN    LITERARY    NEWS. 


mOM  OVR  COrnKSSPONDXIlT  ASSOAO. 


Brussels^  Deetmber  28, 1845. 

Mt  deab  Grahabi, — ^It  is  not  an  eaiy  task  in  the  present 
state  of  political  excitement  in  Europe  to  sit  down  calmly 
and  quietly  to  write  a  letter  for  an  American  magazine. 
When  people  are  excited  they  ought  not  to  go  into  company 
and  inflict  their  presence  on  those  who  would  be  much  bet- 
ter (^  without  them.  Siill  less  do  I  think  that  a  writer  for  a 
magazine  published  in  the  Athens  of  the  United  States  (they 
have  only  an  Atheiurum  in  Boston)  has  a  right  to  treat  his 
readers  en  roU  ile  chambre^  and  make  them  the  innocent 
sufferers  of  his  whims  and  oddities.  But  what  am  I  to  do 
in  the  midst  of  the  cries  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ck)rn  I^aws— 
the  changes  of -ministry  in  England,  and,  in  all  probability, 
in  France— and  the  all-absorbing  failure  of  the  potato  crop ! 
Surrounded  by  things  so  entirely  material,  and  affecting 
the  business  of  life,  how  shall  I  make  good  my  escape  to 
the  Muses,  and  talk  to  the  fair  ones  of  our  glorious  city  of 
ttterature  and  the  arts !  Were  I  at  this  moment  in  Paris, 
(where,  in  all  probability,  I  will  be  in  a  fortnight,)  I  might, 
fo  the  midst  of  a  people  who  are  always  young,  or  rather 
always  children,  forget  the  sober  realities  of  life ;  bat  here 
in  Brusaels,  at  seventy-five  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the 
European  continent,  where  every  thing  wears  yet  the 
■ombre  aspect  of  the  Spaniards — ^where,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, people  have  only  been  intent  on  saving  their  fortunes, 
or  making  fortunes  by  saving — where  the  industrial  pur- 
■uits  have  absorbed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist— and 
where  the  imagination  of  the  people  has  become  as  level 
as  the  country,  such  a  thing  is  entirely  imfKWsible.  The 
finest  thing  al)out  Brussels  is,  that  in  a  very  few  hours  you 
can  be  in  either  London,  Paris,  or  on  the  Rhine.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  important  interests  which  meet  here, 
and  few  artists  who,  in  the  course  t^f  their  peregrinations, 
are  not  obliged,  and,  I  may  add,  pleased  with  passing  a  few 
days  in  one  of  our  excellent  caravansaries.  Brussels  has 
■ome  attractions,  but  they  are  more  of  a  physical  than  an 
intellectual  kind. 

We  are  here,  as  in  a  provincial  town  of  France,  re- 
ceiving our  impressions  from  Paris.  Paris  sets  the  fashion 
for  the  whole  Continent,  but  more  especially  for  Belgium. 
The  French  language  is  that  of  society,  of  polite  literature, 
of  oratory  and  of  law.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  novel  writers  in  the  Flemish  language,  (which  does 
not  differ  from  the  German  more  than  the  patois  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  that  of  London,)  all  the 
publications  here  are  French ;  but  unfortunately— to  use  a 
bull — ^there  are  none  of  them.  The  Belgians  experience, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  same  inconvenience  from  France 
which  we,  to  the  sorrow  of  our  writers,  experience  from 
England.  The  Belgians  are  the  reprinters  of  the  French, 
as  we  are,  to  a  very  great  and  lamentable  extent,  the  re- 
printers  of  the  English.  The  consequence  is  the  same. 
When  a  Belgian  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  writing 
that  which  is  entitled  to  a  name,  he  sets  out  for  Paris,  to 
obtain  a  publiithcr ;  for  whatever  be  the  reputation  he  may 
acquire  at  home,  he  knows  he  has  to  recommeiiM  his  tMk 
to  pass  carrent  in  France.  And  he  also  knows  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  him  to  acquire  a  reputation  at  hooH 
it  is  endorsed  in  France;  for  precisely  the  same 
that  our  authors  have  to  make  a  trip  across  the  Atlmfe 


first,  to  try  their  good  fortunes  with  a  London  publisher, 
before  they  can  think  of  being  favorably  noticed  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

This  state  of  things  is  most  mjurious  to  the  national  lite- 
rature of  a  country — nay,  it  renders  the  formation  of  a 
national  literature  altr^ether  out  of  the  question.  And 
without  national  literature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true 
national  independence.  One  of  the  means  resorted  to  in 
Belgium  to  spread  general  information  is  to  reprint  what- 
ever is  published  in  Paris,  good,  bad  or  indiflerent.  The 
femlUton  literature  of  France,  which  leavens  the  periodical 
press,  and  renders  the  staleness  and  unprofitableness  of 
polities  less  oppressive,  has  also  become  the  chief  ingre- 
dient  of  the  Belgian  prints ;  only  that  the  latter  have  no 
ftvilUUm  of  their  own,  but  content  themselves  with  re- 
printing the  effusions  of  French  writers.  The  same  may, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  said  of  the  political  text  of  tha 
journals,  and  of  the  novel  literature  in  particular.  Every 
Belgian  journal  furnishes  to  its  subscribers  a  series  of 
volumes  gratis,  but  these  are  not  Belgian  but  French 
volumes.  Eugene  Sue,  Thiers,  AleAndre  Dtmias,  Balzac, 
Souill6,  &c.,  furnish  the  daily  ingretHents  of  the  papert 
published  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  Belgium,  in  spite  of 
the  preachings  of  the  clergy,  ^niio  pfonoonce  these  writer* 
to  be  infidels,  and  forbid,  from  the  pulpit,  the  reading  oC 
their  works.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  preach  against  French 
literature,  you  must  have  something  to  fill  iu  place.  As 
long  as  there  does  not  exist  an  international  copyright  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium,  the  Belgians  will  have  no 
national  literature— imy,  scarcely  a  publisher  who  will 
undertake  to  usher  a  Belgian  book  into  the  world !  In  spite 
of  all  the  academies  of  learning,  universities,  coll^ea  and 
literary  societies,  Belgian  talent  will  be  absorbed  and  con- 
sumed by  the  Parisian  market.  Talent,  like  every  thing 
else,  seeks  the  place  where  it  is  most  valued ;  and  this 
habit  of  being  continually  taxed  by  others,  according  U> 
their  standard  of  merit,  cannot  be  practiced  by  any  people 
without  a  total  surrender  of  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
national  and  intellectual  independence. 

I  mention  these  things  merely  because  they  bear  ■oma 
analogy  to  our  own  case.  Our  literature,  too,  will  not  bt 
national  as  long  as  England  has  the  taxing  and  rewarding 
of  our  authors.  And  England  will  have  it  as  long  as  wa 
have  not  an  international  copjrright  which  secures  to  oar 
writers  at  home  what  mercantile  men  would  call  a  fair 
competition  with  the  copyrighted  works  of  English  writers. 
Our  publishers  may  save  a  few  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  few 
thousand  pounds  a  year  bj  cheap  reprints  of  English  edi- 
tions, but  the  nation  is  a  loser  by  it  to  an  incalculable 
extent.  People  cannot  always  see  through  the  medium  of 
an  English  glass,  without  their  vision  being  troubled  with 
English  colors.  And  if  this  holds  true  of  the  best  English 
works,  what  ahaU  I  say  of  the  ephemeral  productions, 
tinged  as  they  necessarily  are  with  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the'day?  Our  national  independence  will  not 
ba  eomplele  till  wa  Iwve  devised  means  not  <M^  of  work- 
ing and  legislating,  but  also  of  tki$iki$tg  for  ourselves. 
■.Without  the  latter  we  shall  netar  be  independent  of  Eng- 
land any  more  than  Belgium  of  Fimnee. 

I  perceive  that  the  English  preee  now,  thoogh  somewhat 
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acqaire  at  h'lnir*.  he  kii'^v^'n  he  lias  to  recominence  his  task 
lo  puv  cnrrriu  in  I-'ranco.  And  he  al*<>  knows  ihal  it  is 
impftK^iiilt.' for  iiiin  li>aiv]iiirc  n  nipuiution  at  liume  before 
it  is  endorsed  in  rmnre;  for  precisely  llic  Miinc  reason 
Uiat  uur  auUiors  liave  to  inake  a  trip  acroiM  the  Atlanlic 


be  complete  till  we  have  deviled  mennM  not  only  of  work- 
ing and  legislating,  but  also  of  thiitkimg  for  ourselves. 
Wilbont  the  latter  we  dhall  never  be  independent  of  liUg- 
land  any  u^ru  than  Helgiuin  of  France. 
I  perceive  that  the  I'jiglish  press  now,  though  somewhat 
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late,  begins  to  hold  the  same  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
translations  of  the  late  French  novels  of  Eugene  Sue  and 
Alexandre  Dumas,  which  I  expressed  in  the  Magazine 
about  six  months  since.  The  London  Athenaeum  par- 
ticularly is  struck  with  their  immoral  tendency — with  the 
monstrous  use  which  French  novel  writers  make  of  their 
power  of  contrasting  vice  and  virtue,  of  which  the  former 
is  generally  depicted  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of 
artistical  skill,  and  of  the  moral  mischief  which  such  con- 
trasts and  the  painfulness  of  their  details  are  sure  to  pro- 
duce among  the  great  mass  of  young  and  "  impressionable" 
readers.  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  that  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  refrain  from  it  now.  Only  this  I  would  yet 
add,  that,  joined  to  the  reprints  of  English  books,  these 
translations  from  the  French,  hawked  about  as  they  are 
by  our  newsboys,  cannot  but  destroy  the  last  hope  of 
American  authors. 

The  Annuals,  as  I  told  you,  constitute  the  chief  portion 
Cf(  the  literature  of  the  day.  Of  these  I  need  not  speak,  as 
our  American  ones  are  quite  as  good,  both  as  regards  mat- 
ter and  artistical  improvements.  In  Germany  a  few  his- 
torical Alrminacs  are  published,  which  have  some  merit, 
but  not  sufficient  to  be  dwelt  on  in  a  notice  of  this  kind. 

Chapman  and  IIoll,  in  London,  have  just  published  the 
"History  of  Ten  Years,  1830—1840,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Louis  Blanc,  2  vols.  I  have  already,  in  my 
previous  communications,  noticed  the  original.  Among 
the  many  writers  on  S(x;iali^m,  Communism  and  Electoral 
Reform  in  France,  Louis  Blanc  has  perhaps  the  most 
mind,  grace  and  elegance.  He  depicts  the  moral  cancer 
of  the  present  state  of  society  in  France  in  vivid  colors. 
He  admits  that  the  present  government  of  France  is  a 
failure,  subverting  the  moral  energy  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  elevation  of  I>oui8  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France 
was  a  stupendous  fraud  practiced  on  the  nation.  Louis 
Blanc  ife  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  France,  intimately 
connected  with  Ledru  Rollin,  and  going  hand  in  hand 
with  him  for  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise.  For 
further  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  my  former  letters. 

Though  briefly  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  cannot  but  again 
allude  to  the  work  of  Touesaud,  "L«j  Jui/s  Roia  d* 
VEpoqw,  (The  Jews  Kings  of  Our  Times.)  Though  I 
cannot  agree  with  either  the  historical  references,  nor  the 
absurd  Socialist  doctrines  of  the  author,  he  is  right  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  social  evils  of  our  times,  and  in  tracing 
them  to  the  feudal  system  of  modem  corporations ;  but  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  an  evil  and  that  of  its  proper 
remedy  there  is  a  distance  as  great  as  from  Europe  to 
America. 

At  last  M 'Culloch  has  presented  the  public — British  and 
American — with  one  of  the  many  pioducts  of  his  literary 
industry.  We  have  before  us  (1846)  a  new  edition  (God 
bless  the  murk  :)  of  his  "Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statis- 
tical and  Historical,  of  the  Various  Countries,  &c.,  in  the 
World."  The  work,  though  tolerably  well  received,  has 
caused  sr)me  severe  animadversion  on  the  Continent  for 
its  stupendous  inaccuracy,  and  the  total  want  of  erudition 
in  the  author.  Wherever  be  found  correct  English  sources 
to  draw  from  the  work  will  bear  reading,  but  where  he 
w^as  obliged  to  draw  from  works  written  in  different 
languages,  he  either  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  these 
works  or  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Better, 
and  more  impartial,  infcMrmation  may  certainly  be  derived 
from  Porter's  "Progress  of  the  Nation,"  "Buchanan's 
Inquiry,"  "  Journal  of  Trade,"  "  The  British  Almanac 
and  Companion,"  (somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  American 
Almanac  published  in  Boston,  by  James  Monroe  k.  Co.,) 
the  "  New  Edinburgh  Almanac,"  A;c.,  Ac  Mr.  M'Culloch 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  information,  research,  and  com- 
mon sense ;  but  he  is  certainly  more  of  a  compiler  than  of 


an  original  author  or  thinker.  His  literary  industry  is 
praiseworthy,  and,  as  would  appear  fVom  the  many  editions 
of  his  works,  profitable ;  but  as  works  of  original  mind  or 
genius  they  assuredly  have  no  claims  to  public  respect  or 
admiration.  Mr.  M'Culloch's  style  is  always  hard  and  dry, 
much  drier  than  that  of  Scotch  writers  and  reviewers 
generally;  but  his  common-sense  reasoning  is  often  not 
only  plausible  but  instructive. 

At  last  the  Chartist  poetry  of  the  English  has  produced 
some  elegant  and  learned  criticism  in  France,  which 
proves  that  the  French  understand  the  popular  effusions  of 
the  English  people  as  little  as  they  do  those  of  their  dra- 
matic or  epic  poets.  Mr.  Philaret  Chasles,  the  same  who 
was  so  severe  on  American  literature  some  eight  years 
since,  although  for  greater  convenience  he  copied  the 
article  from  a  stray  number  of  Frazer's  Magazine,  is  the 
reviewer  of  the  British  Chartist  poetry,  in  the  OctSber 
number  of  the  Revue,  des  Deux  Mondts.  Philaret  Chasles, 
like  Michel  Chevalier  and  other  professional  abusers  of 
America,  and  the  popular  side  of  English  questions,  is  a 
man  of  obscure  origin.  He  never  was  a  St.  Simonist,  like 
the  present  Professor  of  Political  Eoononily  in  the  College 
of  France,  Member  of  the  Chamber,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Collalwrator  of  the 
Journal  des  D(;bats,  and  pur\'eyor  of  all  the  articles  abusive 
of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  but  atoned  for  this  omis' 
sion,  as  indeed  for  his  absence  from  those  orgies  in  which 
Michel  Chevalier  and  his  brother  Simoiiiens  indulged  them- 
selves, by  being  what  was  then  called  "  a  pauper  con- 
spirator"— a  character  so  little  respected  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  citizen  king,  that  he  found  it  quite  convenient 
to  pass  a  year  or  two  in  England,  to  study  the  language. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  "  la  belle  France,"  (pronounce 
Fr-r-r-rance  I)  and  became  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  the  above  named  College.  The 
zenith  of  his  glory  he  reached  us  a  contributor  to  the  minis- 
tciial  journal,  le  Journal  des  Dubois,  and  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  Mr.  Chasles  has,  of  course,  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  Chartist  than  is  becoming  his  official 
station.  He  cannot  turn  pauper  conspirator  for  a  second 
time,  aAer  being  connected  with  an  administration  paper. 

A  very  good  work  on  the  position  of  the  poor  laboring 
classes  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Willkomm's  (German)  White 
Slaves,  5  vols.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that  might  bear  trans- 
lating, and  will  probably  soon  make  its  appearance  in 
England. 

More  interesting  to  the  general  reader  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, George  Cuvier's  Letters  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Pfuff,  in  the 
Years  17S8 — 1792,  on  Natural  History',  Politics  and  Litera- 
ture, with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  Cuvier,by  C.  H.  Pfaff, 
published  by  D.  Behn :  Kiel,  1845.  The  letters  are  ori- 
ginally written  in  German ;  for  Cuvier,  though  a  French- 
man by  birth,  according  to  the  geographical  division  of 
Germany  and  France,  was  born  in  a  German  province) 
and  wrote  the  German  with  g^eat  vigor  and  fluency.  It  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  these  letters  are  expressive  of 
his  disgust  with  the  French  people,  and  breathing  a  strong 
patriotism  for  Germany.  Cuvier  actually  intended  to  quit 
France  at  that  period,  but  preferred,  subsequently,  his  pro- 
fessorship in  Paris,  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  successive  governments,  with  all  of  whom  he  managed 
to  keep  on  terms. 

Among  the  more  abstruse  works  now  in  the  process  of 
publication,  I  must  mention  the  following :  Callery^  Die- 
tummnre  Encyclopidique  de  laLangutChinoise.  The  work 
(which  is  to  be  completed  hi  twenty  quarto  volumes)  will 
be  the  best  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
language  in  existence,  but  thus  far  only  one  volume  has 
been  published  at  Macao.  Tlie  French  governmeift,  of 
oonrse,  defrays  a  part  of  the  expenses. 


LEVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Litltint  a,  lAt  Engliilt  Fttu.    By  WUlimi  Haxtitt     Ntu 

Yatk :  WiUy  <ud  FMnam.  1  ml.  lime. 

We  rtconunend  ihu  boot  lo  aW  who  daiio  Id  gel «  fai  r 
idea  of  HBZlill'i  dmincler  ud  powen.  Tin  EnjLitli 
poou  were  HailKi't  nvM  fimilisr  conipanioot.     Wii)i 

il)u«riilinp  of  theii  bauliei  bii  mind  reveled  wilh  deligbt. 
Biijfjre  rslher  iharpened  Ihon  dimmed  bii  inogbl.    Th-- 

Chaucei,  Spemer,  Shilupeate,  Milion,  Dryden,  Pnpe, 
Bwifl,  Gsf,  WMdfwonb— lh(»e  ue  all  trealEd  in  Ihe  pre-  I 
•eal  iroluine  witb  a  foice  and  refinemenl  of  muid,  and  n  , 
■lurpconitenMIionofiilyle,  which,  al  liine«,ab*ilalely  be 
witch  Ihe  reader.  Much  nf  Ihe  peculiar  guuo  of  Ihe  Iwo- 
comes  fiom  Ihe  inlnaion,  in  brilliamly  peevirii  asn»,  oi 
the  wiiiet'aou™  peraonaliiy.  Thii,  while  it  tomeiimt 
allogelhet  Tiiiala  hie  opinion^  by  (nhniiuUn;  pclulsni 


ttudvmilyini.trudima  ICTvpuUmtly  Jia-ftuhel.    Hiipneiry 
every  thing  from  Ihe  valgat  lungue,  into  all  Ihe  lanialiiin;, 


Then 


and  gtfniOA.^^ 


The  dilScuKy  wilh  Ilazlitf.  mind,  aa  it  appeui  in 

Ihi-^ 

■■wella*  bi»oiher  work.,  ii  hi  lack  of  comprehen 

hae 

r"£«-    Uiamit  guided  and  guardtd  by  general  p 

pie..    There  are  eemencei  of  great  depih  of  meanir 

gin 

the  pre«u..  Tolume,  but  they  are  not  «  arra,.ged 

mike  ihe  mind  wlili  their  full  f.irce.    They  would  be 

•nggetlive  if  made  more  prominem,  snd  other  mailer 

kep< 

tylr 

■iheRyiof  Vollaire'.—" Every  lemence  lelli,  an 

ihr 

c  lot!  berween  Ih»s  wriiert.  C»ni;*ell 
ireaied  Hailju  «nd  spoke  of  him  as  a  Uaekgnard,  They 
I  quarreled  daring  Campbeiraeditonhip  of  the  NewMonlhly, 
I  and  while  Hailiii  wai  conmhuling  lo  it  Iho  Convertadooi 
I  with  Nonhcote.  One  of  Ihe  gowiping  reeorden  nf  Camp- 
[  bell't  oonvertaiion  givei  Ihii  aa  hii  apuiion  of  Huliti— 
"Ofalllhofalee,  vsin,  aelfiidi  blackguwdi  ihal  ever  dit- 
graced  hunum  nature,  Hailitt  wu  the  faint,  v>ine«  and 
I  nHMaelGih.    He  would  have  laeriGi-ed  a  million  nf  men, 

I  mnSdenceontyio  betray  ymi,  and  Gommil  Ihe  huaiact  of 
ingnUlude  without  ■  hlwh  or  ilgh  for  Iti  eoipmiHion." 


HazI 


:rili(]ue  »  not  wiihsvl  foondukin  in  pr 
He  aays  of  the  Pleninrea  of  Hope,  ihal  ■ 
on  iipaid  toiheeipreaaioninproporiinn 
exprcH,  and  Ihe  decompoaiUon  of  pme 


ineiple. 


don  nol  fuie  them  liigether.  There  !■  impatience  and  un- 
paluMily  in  hii  judgmenta,  aa  tbnugha  olm  eonleroplalion 
of  the  object  of  hia  ■nalyiii  were  disagreeable.  The  plea- 
love  Huilitl,  even  when  ima  faselnoled  by  hi.  brilliancy,  j 

freely  inlroduced  in  Ihii  volume.  Though  Hazlltl  had 
gnal  mpecl  fur  Wordtwonh,  and  wrote  some  of  ihe  fe 
erlticiam.  which  were  really  inierprelatio™  of  thai  gie 
poel'a  geiiiui,  be  nil]  delighted  tu  ridicule  Ihe  folblei  of  h 
characiel,  and  eepeciall)'  ibe  nairownew  of  ht>  laal 
Speaking  of  Voltaire,  Hailitl  remnrka-"  Ilia  Conduit  ii 

people  will  think  II  diiJf."  Veiin  ananicle  on  ihu'vei 
^ommencea  with  laying — "In  powers 
aceplion,  in  Ihe  dcplh  of  feeling,  al  oat 
which  pervadee  every  pari  of  il,  an 


o  eitabliahed  eliquene.  When 
Ink  will  Qoal  him 
benania,  beaiopa 
il  line,  and  lunda 


k  hy  flinging  himaelToiit  oi 


jge  •  poelry  ig  underraied,  leemingly  lo  give  mora  p<rint 
a  iBpturuoa  eujngium  on  hii  conTertalhm,  which  follow) 
perl  tuimnle  of  hia  worka.  Chiiatobel  ia  ipoken  of  aa 
niaining  "one  fine  pataage!"    (Xileiidge'ilragedieaara, 


BCI,  iohinyco 


idmetaphyiicaljargon."    HiaAncientMarinw 


"  High  Oerman,  and 
t  D>  a  drunken  dream, 
at,  prcMnt  and  to  camr 


primary  forme  of  things  j  hit  imaginallon  holdi  iinraedialel  j 
from  nalure,  and  owiu  no  allegiance  bul  lo  Ibe  elenMilt." 
In  the  remnrka  on  Moore,  Rogeia,  Soulhej  and  Campbell 

hitler  feeling.  Poor  Sam  Rogert  i>  pierced  Uiroagh  nod 
Oirough  with  the  criiic'i  lance.  We  are  wW  ibu  "ha 
wrapa  up  obvloua  iboDghia  in  a  fli»aii«  oorar  cf  fine 


ro  thae  will  tucceed  hii  Life  of  Napoleon  and  hit  Travela 
n  France  and  Italy— making  iho  firu  uniform  edition  of 
latiitl't  writingi  ever  puUiihed, 

Walpdi'tUanainefiluBiittn^aiiitttlll.  have  Jsn 
een  iaanedby  Lea  it  Blanchaid.  The  pabliahera  have 
ml  na  ihe  Hcoiid  Tolnme.    Whan  we  receive  Ihe  firM 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  Silence !  forth  we  bring  him, 
In  hi*  last  arra)r ; 
From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown — 
Way  for  the  bier— make  way !" 

Again  it  was  deep  morning  in  the  tower.  Edward 
of  England  had  left  his  couch,  but  only  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  placed  in  one  of  those  large 
chairs  of  carved  ebony,  which,  in  its  rare  erabellish- 
meni,  must  have  occupied  an  artist  his  whole  life- 
time. A  burning  fever  had  oppressed  the  royal  suf- 
ferer all  night,  and  now,  that  it  had  ied  him,  drops  of 
cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
weary  eyes  looked  dim,  like  violets  that  had  been 
drenched  in  some  turbid  brook. 

''  Are  you  cold,  my  master  ?"  said  the  boy  Arthur, 
folding  the  loose  robe  over  the  sufferer,  so  that  its 
ermine  facing  might  lie  soft  and  warm  on  his  panting 
breast. 

A  faint  shiver  and  a  struggling  smile  were  the  only 
reply ;  and,  closing  his  eyes,  the  king  turned  his  head 
on  the  cushions  of  purple  velvet,  that  made  his  pale 
cheek  seem  still  more  deathly,  and  remained  motion- 
lees  ;  now  and  then  heaving  a  faint  sigh,  which,  light 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  accompanied  with  increased 
pain.  During  half  an  hour  he  hiy  in  this  state,  par- 
tially lost  in  sleep,  and  yet  all  the  while  laboring  with 
a  chain  of  thought  that  had  girded  his  brain,  as  with 
links  of  fire,  during  the  long  and  feverish  night  All 
at  once  he  started  upright  in  his  chair,  oast  the 
dressing-gown  back  from  his  shoulders,  and  his  eyes 
began  to  sparkle  with  some  resolve  tbfA  seemed  even 
more  exciting  than  the  fever  had  been. 

*'  Go,''  he  said  to  the  page,  **  go  to  the  ocnmcil- 
13 


chamber,  and  say  to  his  Grace  of  Northmnberland 
that  the  king  would  speak  with  him." 

"  Shall  I  call  one  of  your  highness's  gentlemen  V* 
said  the  page,  glancing  with  afiectionate  solicitude  at 
the  kindling  eyes  of  his  master. 

*'  Not  so,  Arthur,  I  would  not  have  this  attack 
bruited  in  the  court.  Go  quietly  through  the  private 
entrance." 

The  boy  knelt  down,  folded  the  robe  over  his  mas- 
ter's feet,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  pale  and  moist 
hand  falling  over  the  chair  arm,  before  he  went  out. 
He  foimd  Northumberland  not  in  council,  as  the  king 
had  expected,  but  in  his  closet,  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

The  two  ambitious  men  were  talking  low  and 
earnestly  as  the  page  entered.  So  animated  was 
their  conversation  that  Northumberland  made  a  hasty 
gesture  with  his  hand,  to  prevent  untimely  interrop- 
tion  from  the  page,  thbugh  he  knew  him  to  have 
come  with  some  message  frcnn  the  king.  Thus 
checked,  the  boy  remained  by  the  door,  and  out  <^ 
earshot,  while  Suffolk  went  on  with  what  he  had 
been  saying.  During  the  night  he  had  pondered  over 
Northumberland's  proposal,  and  with  his  ambitions 
reflections  came  a  memory  of  the  king's  manner  and 
words  in  the  garden.  The  very  doubt  of  their  mean- 
ing made  him  waVer  in  accepting  Northiuiberland's 
advances.  What  if  Edward  himself  had  cast  an  eye 
of  affection  on  his  daughter !  The  thought  opened  a 
vista  to  his  aroiaed  ambition  that  made  the  duke  but 
a  cold  listener  to  Northumberland's  plans,  when  they 
met  in  the  morning.  The  sanguine  duke,  deeming 
his  will  a  law  to  all  England,  even  to  the  throne 
itself,  had  assured  his  son  of  Suffolk's  assent  to  hia 
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marriage  with  Lady  Jane,  tlie  moment  his  own  mind 
was  settled  on  the  subject.  Now  he  was  chafing  at 
the  cautious  and  measured  tones  with  which  his  ally 
listened  to  the  vast  projects  of  aggrandizement  which 
the  union  of  their  two  children  would  make  easy  o( 
execution.  Projects  which,  without  the  under  cur- 
rent which  influenced  his^  hopes,  would  have  startled 
the  less  energetic  and  more  prudent  Suffolk. 

"  But  all  these  mighty  projects  turn  on  one  event — 
King  Edward^s  death" — Suffolk  was  saying  when  the 
page  entered.  He  checked  himself,  but  as  Northum- 
berland's imperative  gtature  forbadA  the  intruder  to 
advance,  he  went  on,  suppceasiog  his  voice  and 
looking  cautiously  toward  the  door.  "  He  may  live 
to  the  age  of  his  father — and  this  union  may  not  meet 
his  sanction.  Hitherto  the  king  has  kept  the  power 
to  control  the  marriages  of  his  kin.  Were  all  else 
settled,  Edward  may  withhold  the  royal  assent?" 

"  He  shail  not  /"  cried  Northumberland,  pressing 
hts  lips  hard,  and  clenching  the  hand  which  lay  upon 
the  table  before  him.  **  Think  you  the  man  who  has 
made  himself  Protector  of  England,  against  the  king's 
own  uncle,  too,  knows  not  how  to  mould  the  will  of 
a  sickly  boy  ?" 

There  was  something  in  this  arrogant  speech  which 
repulsed  the  less  ardent  nature  of  Suffolk.  Being 
resolved  to  pledge  himself  in  no  wise  to  Northumber- 
land, until  more  fully  informed  of  the  king's  real 
sentiments  regarding  his  daughter,  he  made  the  evi- 
dent anxiety  of  the  page  an  excuse  for  suspending 
the  conversation,  which  became  each  moment  more 
embarrassing. 

«  Let  the  boy  deliver  his  message,  my  lord  ;*'  by 
the  livery  he  should  come  from  the  king,  and  should 
a  word  of  our  converse  reach  his  ear  it  were  not 
easily  remedied;  meantime,  I  will  ponder  on  this 
matter.  I  would  know  how  our  young  monarch 
stands  affected  toward  the  match  before  pledging  my- 
self irrevocably." 

Northumberland  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
his  lip  curved.  "Be  it  as  you  will,"  he  said.  " If 
the  consent  of  our  boy  king  is  all  your  grace  requires 
it  shall  be  yours." 

Suffolk  bent  his  head,  and  the  Protector  beckoned 
for  the  page  to  advance. 

The  boy  was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  master,  and 
delivered  his  message  without  waiting  to  be  ques- 
tioned.   The  duke  heard  him  with  surprise. 

**  In  bis  chamber!  said  you,  the  king  desired  my 
presence  there?  Heaven  forefend!  we  trust  his 
majesty  is  not  ill  ?" 

"  So  ill,"  said  the  page,  while  tears  rose  to  his  eyes, 
**  that  I  fear  me  he  will  never  leave  the  chamber 
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agam 

NorthumberUmd  could  not  forbear  an  expressive 
glance  at  Suffolk,  who  received  it  with  a  thoughtful 
and  anxious  change  of  countenance. 

"  Why  was  I  not  apprised  of  this  ?  Has  hit  ma- 
jesty's phyaioian  given  an  opinion?"  inquired  Nor- 
thuroberUmd,  turning  to  the  page. 

<'  Ilia  highness  would  pennit  no  one  to  enter  the 
chamber  save  myself;  but  last  night,  when  his  fever 
nm  higk  Md  hit  bftin  Msmed  towMidv,!  cftUid 


the  physician,  who  entered  and  went  away  without 
his  knowledge." 

"  And  what  was  his  opinion  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  save  by  his  downcast  looks  and  a 
few  words  ihat  dropped  from  his  lips  as  he  went  out ; 
both  were  full  of  mournful  foreboding." 

"  And  how  seems  his  highness  this  morning?" 

"  Feeble,  very  feeble,  but  quiet,  and  most  desirous 
that  no  mention  of  his  illness  should  find  circulation 
about  the  court" 

Northumberland  looked  down  and  mused  an  in- 
stant*. "  It  is  better  that  there  should  be  no  mention 
of  it,"  he  muttered^ "  all  must  be  done  quietly."  The 
duke  checked  himself  and  looked  up. 

"  Tell  the  king  that  I  obey  him,"  he  said,  dismissing 
the  page  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

When  the  door  closed  aAer  the  boy,  Northumber- 
land turned  to  Suffolk  with  a  degree  of  animation 
which  was  both  rough  and  unfeeling  after  the  mourn- 
ful news  he  had  just  heard. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "this 
news  confirms  our  compact.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Suffolk  hesitated  a  moment,  and  laid  his  hand  in 
that  so  eagerly  extended  toward  him.  Northumber- 
land grasped  it  hard,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed. 

"  This  hand  gripe  makes  thy  daughter  a  queen,  my 
son  a  king !"  he  said  exultingly,  and  taking  up  his 
cap  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Suffolk,  following  him  and  laying 
a  detaining  band  on  his  arm,  "my  daughter's  title 
may  not  be  deemed  perfect  with  the  people." 

"Success  will  make  it  so!"  replied  the  duke, 
throwing  the  cap  on  his  head,  and  giving  a  haughty 
shake  to  the  black  plumes. 

"  But  the  Ladies  Mary  and  Elisabeth?"  interposed 
the  duke. 

"  Both  repudiated  by  bluff  King  Harry.  The  one 
a  Papist,  the  other  doubtful;  besides,  the  Tower  is 
strong,  and  royal  prisoners  have  slept  in  it  before 
now !" 

"  Ay,  and  slept  deeply !"  thought  Sufiblk.  Though 
his  cautious  and  slow  nature  was  not  easily  aroused 
to  ambitious  aims,  it  became  impetuous  when  once 
fairly  enkindled ;  and  the  king's  illness  had  served  to 
concentrate  Suffolk's  energies  and  excite  his  intellect 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  in  King  Henry's  time,  if  I 
remember  aright.  Parliament  gave  the  reigning 
sovereign  power  to  devise  the  crown  to  those  of  his 
kin  whom  he  might  deem  best  adapted  for  the  trust. 
If  Henry  possessed  that  prerogative,  falls  it  not  also 
to  his  son?" 

"  In  truth  does  it,"  said  Northumberland. 

"  You,  as  his  guardian,  have  great  control  over  the 
young  king!" 

Northumberland's  answer  was  a  haughty  smile. 

Suffolk  tightened  the  grasp  he  had  fixed  on  his 
arm — "  What  if  Edvrard,  supposing  him  in  extremi- 
ties, strengthen  my  daughter's  claim  before  the  people 
by  a  will  bequeathing  her  the  crown,  which  other- 
wise might  be  contested  by  the  Papist  prinoeM?" 

"  A  timely  and  wiie  measure,"  cried  Northumber- 
land, with  rising  exultation.  "  This  thought  aecuree 
a  kjnjdna  to  yours  and  mine,  noUe  Suflblk.    Now 
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I  will  to  Uie  king,  and  cast  the  first  seed  that  is  to 
bring  forth  so  rich  a  hanresL" 

With  these  animated  words,  Northumberland  went 
through  the  arched  door,  stooping,  that  his  lofty 
plumes  might  pass  unbroken. 

Edward  had  mad^  a  great  effort  to  gather  up  his 
strength,  that  he  might  receive  his  guardian  without 
betraying  the  state  of  physical  suffiering  under  which 
he  labored.  When  Northumberland  entered  the 
youth  arose,  according  to  previous  custom,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  -him,  with  a  mien  and  step  that  was 
only  rendered  firm  by  a  resolute  will  conquering 
bodily  weakness;  but  this  seeming  health  gave  reality 
to  the  expression  of  solicitude  which  the  haughty 
duke  had  found  it  difficult  to  assume  entirely  before 
entering  the  chamber.  The  firm  carriage,  the  spark- 
ling eye  bent  upon  him  with  the  expression  of  a 
wounded  fdcon,  but  to  which  the  mellow  and  dim 
light  leA  only  an  animated  brilliancy,  completely  de- 
ceived the  duke,  and  instead  of  cond(^ence  he  began 
to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  swiA  recovery. 

"  So  Arthur  has  been  striving  to  frighten  you  also !'' 
said  the  youth,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  It  was  nothing, 
my  lord — a  slight  turn  of  the  old  disease— be  seated, 
and,  if  it  so  please  you,  finding  oorself  in  the  mood 
this  morning,  we  sent  to  learn  if  aught  in  the  state 
affairs  requires  our  attendance." 

Edward  resumed  his  chair  as  he  qwke,  for  his 
limbs  began  to  tremble,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  he 
spoke  clearly  even  these  few  words. 

Northumberland  also  sat  down,  lost  in  astonish- 
mmt.  It  was  the  first  time  that  his  ward  had  ever, 
of  his  own  will,  lent  his  attention  to  afiairs  of  gov- 
ernment. The  duke  was  both  startled  and  pleased 
by  it ;  startled,  because  it  threatened  a  future  check 
to  his  own  boundless  authority,  and  pleased,  inas- 
mix^h  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  reconcile  the 
youth  to  the  matrimonial  project  which  had  juat 
ripened  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk.  A 
project  which  his  keen  observation  had  convinced 
him  would  be  distasteful  to  the  young  monarch.  He 
was  pondering  over  the  best  means  of  introducing 
the  subject,  when  Edward  opened  it  himself,  hastily, 
and  with  a  sort  of  painful  energy. 

"  I  should  thank  you,  my  lord  duke,  for  the  prompt 
and  kind  attentions  paid  to  our  fair  cousin  her  Grace 
of  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Jane.  Before  we  in  our 
laggard  courtesy  thought  to  give  any  commands  for 
their  proper  entertainment,  all  had  been  arranged  by 
your  grace. 

''I  trust  you  have  never  found  Northumberland 
tmmindful  of  the  respect  due  the  kin  of  his  sovereign !" 
said  the  Protector  blandly.  *'  And  now,*'  he  added, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "  there  may  arise  reasons,  state- 
reasons,  which  make  it  sound  policy  that  a  closer 
bond  should  be  drawn  around  a  fiiir  kinswoman  of 
your  highness  and  the  family  of  your  guardian." 

"  I  understand !"  said  Edward,  speaking  very  quick 
and  huskily.  "You  speak  of  an  alliance  between 
Lord  Guilford  and  the  Lady  Jane.** 

*'  Has  the  impatient  boy  then  been  foremost  with 
me  in  his  confidence?"  exclaimed  the  duke  with 
surprise. 


"  Lord  Gttilfbrd  has  kept  his  secret  and  yours,"  re^ 
plied  Edward,  with  an  effort  to  keep  up  his  waning 
strength,  "  BtiU  it  is  not  strange  that  we  shoukl  desire 
to  draw  the  two  persons  nearest  us  in  age  and  in  love 
into  that  union  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  holy 
under  heaven." 

"  Your  highness— I  scarcely  expected  these  senti- 
ments— they  take  me  by  surprise,"  exclaimed  the 
wily  duke,  hoping  to  make  a  merit  with  the  young 
monareh  in  granting  that  which  he  had  oome  pur- 
posely to  propose ;  "  remember,  my  dear  and  noble 
ward,  the  parties  are  both  very  young  yet" 

"  Old  enough  to  love  and  to  suffer,"  said  the  king, 
while  a  faint  smile  wavered  over  his  lips.  *'My 
lord,  gainsay  us  not  in  this.  We  seldom  claim  the 
authority  which,  even  as  a  minor,  might  be  assumed 
without  presumption,  but  in  this,  the  first  wish  of  our 
heart,  we  must  not  be  thwarted." 

Northumberland  still  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  though 
inly  filled  with  exultation,  his  answer  was  constrained 
and  cold. 

"  My  liege,"  he  said,  "  to  your  oooomands,  when 
thus  uiged,  I  may  not  withhold  obedience,  still,  if  it 
should  so  chance  that  this  union  give  rise  to  opposi- 
tion from  his  Grace  of  Sufelk — ^who  is  so  nradi  in- 
fluenced by  his  daughter  that  he  might  shrink  from 
urging  her  inclinations  in  favor  of  my  son — *' 

*'  Shrink  from  mging  her  inclination !"  ezelaimed 
the  king,  almost  with  a  cry,  while  his  pale  face  was 
deliiged  with  crimson.  "  Think  you  this  poMiU*-* 
thmk  you  there  is  a  doubt — " 

Here  some  thought  seised  him,  like  a  pang;  he  fell 
back  with  a  blush  still  hot  upon  his  temples,  and 
shrinking  firom  the  keen  and  surprised  glanoe  fastened 
on  him  by  the  duke. 

''  Nay,  I  but  spoke  of  a  possibility,"  replied  Nor- 
thumberland, and  his  voice  sounded  strangely  cold 
after  the  agonizing  tones  of  the  excited  youth,  while 
there  was  something  about  his  eyes  and  mouth  which 
satisfied  the  sensitive  monarch  that  his  secret  at  least 
was  guessed  at. 

Edward  resumed  his  mild  and  dignified  manner  so 
readily  that  the  duke  began  to  doubt  if  he  had  guessed 
aright. 

"  We  will  confer  with  his  Grace  of  Sufiblk  our- 
self,"  said  the  youth. 

But  Northumberland  took  the  alarm  instantly;  he 
knew  that  if  Suffolk  obtained  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  king's  heart  as  he  had  done,  his  hopes  once 
fixed  upon  the  throne  would  never  sink  back  to  a 
union  with  the  new  bouse  of  Dudley,  which  had 
been  built  up  ahnost  in  a  single  reign. 

<*  My  licc^e,"  he  said,  drawing  dose  to  Edwaid^ 
chair,  *<  your  gracious  will  has  been  spoken,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  if  Northomberiand  finds  not  speedy 
means  for  its  aeoompliahment  without  troubling  you 
fiolher." 

"Do  so,  my  kind  guardian!"  said  the  king  faintly, 
for  his  strength  was  fast  yielding,  "  but  let  there  be 
no  delay." 

"  To*morrew,  so  urgently  will  I  press  the  matter," 
said  Northumberland  rising,  "to-morrow  all  shall  be 
■elUed."    And  bowing  his  baqghty  knee,  the  duke 
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pressed  his  lips  to  the  lender  hand  extended  to  him, 
and  went  forth. 

The  n^oment  he  was  alone,  Edward  flong  hit 
clasped  hands  wildly  npward,  and  staggering  toward 
the  bed  fell  on  hit  &ce,  striving  to  stifle  the  outcry  of 
a  brokoi  heart  amid  the  glowing  drapery. 

Three  weeks  went  by,  and  every  morning  as  the 
smi  poured  warmth  and  cheerfulness  over  merry  Eng- 
land, its  young  monarch  bowed  his  anointed  brow  and 
prayed  for  strength  to  endure  yet  a  little  longer. 

And  all  this  was  in  mournful  contrast  with  the 
rosy  joys  that  had  fallen  on  the  path  of  Guilford 
Dudley  and  his  betrothed.  The  little  shadow  that 
had  crept  over  the  first  days  of  their  reunion  was 
swept  away.  Were  they  not  betrothed  by  the  king's 
desire— was  he  not  urgent  that  no  event  should  render 
more  distant  the  time  of  their  union?  True,  he 
seldom  mingled  with  the  court,  but  when  he  did  ap- 
pear, every  one  remarked  the  unusual  brilliancy  of 
his  eyes,  and  that  his  cheek  burned  with  a  richer 
scarlet  than  had  been  witnessed  there  in  the  season 
of  his  most  robust  health.  He  seemed  rather  to  avoid 
the  Lady  Jane,  but  when  they  did  meet  the  tranquillity 
of  his  nature  always  gave  way  on  the  side  of  gayety. 
During  the  three  weeks  that  followed  the  betrothal, 
many  persons  heard  the  wild  and  silvery  laugh  of 
their  king,  who  had  never  seen  his  most  joyous  mirth 
rise  above  a  smile  before.  When  the  Lady  Jane 
heard  these  sounds  she  would  turn  smilingly  to  Lord 
Dudley  and  whisper, 

"  Said  I  not  that  you  should  chide  me  for  that  vain 
presumption  ?    See  how  happy  the  king  is !" 

And  Dudley,  as  he  gazed  after  the  young  monarch 
with  eyes  filled  with  more  than  a  brother's  love, 
would  answer, 

"  I  thank  God  that  we  were  mistaken,  sweet  one, 
and  that  Dudley  is  permitted  to  worship  his  long  and 
his  lady  withom  check." 

Northumberland,  as  he  marked  the  strange  excite- 
ment of  this  more  than  Spartan  boy,  knew  that  he 
was  dying  inch  by  inch,  with  the  vulture's  beak  in 
his  heart,  but  he  only  grew  thoughtful  and  muttered 
inly,  "  The  feet  of  our  children  have  almost  reached 
the  throne ;"  while  Sufiblk  smiled  at  his  own  delu- 
sion in  supposing  for  one  instant  that  his  daughter 
had  touched  the  heart  of  the  royal  youth,  who  never 
seemed  to  shine  forth  in  his  true  brilliancy  of  charac- 
ter till  she  was  betrothed  to  another. 

At  length  came  the  day  of  bridal ;  and  there,  be- 
neath the  vaulted  roof  of  St.  Paul's,  with  the  assembled 
nobility  of  England  standing  by,  those  two  fresh- 
hearted  and  happy  young  creatures  were  married. 
The  dim  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  around  the  massive 
pillars,  and  even  in  the  nitches  where  marble  saints 
had  been,  were  crowded  with  the  lords  and  peeresses 
of  England.  The  dusky  atmosphere  was  rich  with 
the  hue  of  their  gorgeous  vestments,  and  broken  by 
snow-white  plumes  swaying  together  in  fleecy 
masses,  or  waving  in  graceful  tuAs,  like  seapfoam 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  ocean.  A  kingdom's  wealth 
in  jewels  flashed  out  from  the  crowd,  till  the  holy  air 
grew  luminous  with  their  brighmess;  while  over- 
head, among  the  fretted  arches,  hung  a  sheet  of  oold 


light,  brooding  over  the  gorgeous  array  beneath,  pure 
and  calm,  as  if  it  had  rested  there  for  centuries  im- 
disturbed  by  a  single  breath  of  humanity.  Close  by 
the  altar,  very  pale,  and  with  lips  that  gave  no  sign 
of  anguish,  save  by  their  whiteness;  with  eyes  bril- 
liant and  clear  as  an  eagle's  when  he  looks  on  the 
son  in  his  death  throes,  stood  the  young  monarch  of 
England.  On  one  hand  was  the  Lord  Protector, 
arrayed  with  more  than  regal  splendor,  with  the  lords 
of  his  council  sweeping  a  close  and  magnificent 
band  around  one  side  of  the  altar,  while  Suffolk, 
with  all  those  linked  by  their  high  blood  to  the 
royalty  of  England,  encompassed  it  on  the  other  side. 
Within  the  embrace  of  this  royal  crescent,  on  a  plat- 
form, reached  by  four  broad  steps  of  black  marble, 
lay  two  crimson  hassocks,  whose  bullion  fringes 
swept  far  over  the  polished  stone,  and  on  these  has- 
socks knelt  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  bridegroom. 
Her  robe  of  silver  brocade  swept  down  the  black 
altar  steps,  like  a  snow-drift  crusted  with  broken  ice. 
A  cloud  of  transparent  lace  fell  around  her,  shedding 
a  sofhiess  that  was  almost  angelic  over  her  modest 
beauty,  which  it  but  half  revealed.  A  few  murmured 
words,  which  thrilled  beneath  the  bridal  veil  like 
melody  in  a  summer  cloud,  a  benediction,  and  the 
young  pair  stoood  up.  A  stonn  of  music  burst 
through  the  vast  cathedral,  rolling  and  surging  to  the 
fretted  roof  and  through  the  arched  windows,  till  the 
popuhuse  without  caught  up  the  melody  and  answered 
it  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  heavens— the  Tower 
sent  forth  the  thunders  of  its  artillery— and  all  these 
sounds  came  crashing  like  reverberated  thunder 
around  the  young  pair  while  they  stood  with  linked 
hands  upon  the  last  step  of  the  altar.  There  young 
Edward  met  them.  A  beautiful  enthusiasm  was  on 
his  face,  like  that  which  lighted  up  the  mart3rr  Chris- 
tians of  old  as  they  went  to  the  death  pyre.  The 
young  couple  sunk  upon  their  knees  before  their 
sovereign.  One  of  those  sweet,  mournful  smiles,  that 
touch  the  heart  with  a  deeper  sadness  than  tears, 
lighted  bis  face  as  he  put  back  the  bridal  veil  gently 
with  his  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  forehead  of 
the  bride.  As  his  kiss  touched  her  forehead,  the 
Lady  Jane  felt  her  heart  grow  cold;  she  looked  up, 
the  color  that  had  glowed  through  her  veil,  as  if  a 
rose  had  been  hidden  in  its  folds,  died  away,  and  she 
stood  heart-stricken  and  trembling  by  the  side  of  her 
husband.  The  expression  of  those  eyes — that  sad, 
patient  smile — the  quiver  of  those  cold  lips,  had  re- 
vealed all  the  greatness,  all  the  suflering  of  that 
noble  youth. 

As  Edward  surrendered  his  hand  to  Lord  Dudley, 
the  touch  of  his  warm  lips  seemed  to  sting  him.  He 
was  so  beautiful— that  young  husband— so  blooming 
in  his  happiness — so  full  of  roey  health,  that  an  angel 
might  almost  have  envied  him.  Edward  was  but 
human,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  up<xi  the  bride  he  shrunk 
from  the  bliss  of  the  bridegroom. 

Then  Sufiblk  drew  near,  and  then  came  Northum- 
berland with  his  haughty  crest  to  mingle  with  the 
group— and  the  angel  of  death,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  altar,  smiled  to  think  of  the  feast  that  proud 
man  had  prepared  for  him. 
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Biz  weeks  aAer  the  union  of  QvdlSord  Dudley  and 
Jane  Grey,  King  Edward  was  in  his  chamber  alone, 
and  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  by  the  window ;  but  oh 
the  mournful  change  that  had  come  over  him !  His 
checks  were  hollow,  and  a  blood-red  spot  burned  in 
the  centre ;  his  lips  had  lost  their  fullness,  and  those 
mournful  eyes  seemed  to  be  enlarged  by  suffisring, 
and  to  have  cast  their  shadow  down  upon  the  cheek. 
Now  and  then  his  chest  was  racked  by  a  cough  till 
drops  of  pain  started  to  his  forehead  .  He  had  just 
recovered  from  one  of  these  coughing  fits,  and  lay 
back  in  his  chair  with  closed  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
when  a  noise  in  the  room  disturbed  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  Arthur  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  come  help  me  to  the  bed,  I  am  so  weary !" 

"  It  is  not  Arthur,  my  liege,  but  your  guardian," 
said  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  a  low  voice. 

Edward  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start,  and  saw  that 
the  duke  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  bis  chair. 

"  Ah,  your  grace,  I  crave  pardon ;  but  you  see  how 
weary  I  am,  ask  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  talk  of 
state  afiairs  now."  And  the  poor  invalid  cast  a  long- 
ing look  at  the  bed. 

*'  Nay,  I  will  not  urge  your  highness,  but  a  mes- 
senger from  Zion  House  has  just  arrived,  and  I 
thou^  perchance  you  would  like  to  hear  from  Lord 
Guilford  and  the  Lady  Jane." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them,"  said  the  invalid 
with  difficulty,  for  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat, 
and  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his  eyes,  rendered  articu- 
lation painful — "Are  they  well — and — and  happy?" 

'*  Well,  ray  liege,  and  happy  as  loving  subjects  can 
be  when  their  sovereign  suffers,"  said  Northumber- 
Umd. 

Edward  struggled  to  suppress  a  sob  that  was  forc- 
ing itself  to  his  lips,  and  the  tears  gushed  afresh 
through  his  closed  eyelashes. 

"They  know  how  ill  I  am,  then?"  he  said,  at 
length.  *  *  It  was  wrong  to  disturb  their  happiness  with 
evil  tidings ;  but  the  next  shall  be  more  cheerful." 

Northumberland  hesitated,  even  his  ruthless  heart 
shrunk  from  tearing  away  the  hopes  of  recovery 
which  these  words  seemed  to  imply,  but  he  had  an 
object  to  gain,  and  nerved  himself  to  speak. 

"My  liege,  your  physician  has  just  been  called 
before  the  council,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say — " 

"  Let  it  not  grieve  you,"  said  the  king,  mildly  in- 
terrupting him,  "  let  no  one  in  England  grieve  that 
the  boy,  who  has  only  borne  the  name  of  king,  should 
droop  and  die  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  crown  before 
he  feeb  its  full  weight  upon  his  forehead.  I  do  not 
expect  to  live,  nor  hope  it,  therefore  grieve  not  while 
telling  me  of  that  which  my  physician  has  informed 
the  council.  In  a  few  daysthe  throne  will  be  vacant, 
the  crown  empty !    Said  he  not  thns  ?" 

"Alas !  my  liege,  he  did." 

"  And  the  council,"  resumed  Edward,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  have  some  fear  that  the  Lady  Mary  may  be 
less  easily  controlled  than  the  minor  king?" 

"  Alas !  my  lord,  they  have  a  deeper  fear  than  this. 

Should  the  succession  rest  with  the  Lady  Mary,  they 

tremble  lest  England  be  once  more  given  up  to  the 

Papist— to  fire  and  sword,  and  such  persecution  as  it 
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has  never  yet  seen.  They  tremble  for  joar  sufajects 
—for  the  religion  built  up  by  your  glorioas  htbat-^ 
Mary  Tudor  would  be  Queen  of  the  Gatholiea,  not  of 
the  English !  Heaven  forbid  that  the  erase  of  her 
authority  ever  fall  upon  oiu*  poor  land !" 

A  look  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  came  over  the 
king^s  face.  "Alas!"  he  said,  daspiog  his  thin 
hands,  "  how  can  I  prevent  this  evil !" 

"  As  your  great  father  would  have  prevented  it," 
said  Northumberland  gently. 

"  And  how  would  that  have  been,  my  lord  ?" 

"Did  he  not  thrust  askle  this  Papist  princess— 
who  has  ever  been  more  Spanish  than  English— and 
the  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn— did  he  not  cast  them 
both  from  the  regality  of  England,  and  make  the 
issue  of  his  third  marriage  sovereign  of  the  realm, 
thereby  pronouncing  both  these  princesses  unfit  to 
reign  ?  Did  not  Parliament  grant  to  him  the  power 
of  choosing  his  successor — and  rests  not  the  same 
power  yet  with  your  majesty  ?" 

"  Does  it  so  rest  ?"  said  Edward  thoughtfully. 

"  To  choose  either  the  Lady  Mary  or  Elizabeth," 
continued  Northtnnberland,  "  is  to  cast  reproach  upon 
your  father,  who  himself  pronounced  them  illegiti- 
mate— nay,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people  would  receive 
either  o(  these  princesses  for  their  sovereign,  even  if 
their  claims  were  sanctioned  by  your  bequest  of  the 
crown." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  king  thoughtfully,  and  press- 
ing a  hand  to  his  forehead,  "  I  have  scarcely  strength 
to  think  of  these  important  matters  now.  Heaven 
forgive  me  the  unfilial  thought,  but  in  my  stronger 
moments  it  has  sometimes  appeared  that  my  royal 
father  was  too  hasty  in  his  measures  against  my  elder 
sisters." 

"  He  was  a  wise  prince,  my  lord,  and  studied  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
more  tender  feelings — his  son  can  find  no  safer  course 
than  that  marked  out  by  the  keen  foresight  of  so  illus- 
trious a  king." 

"It  were  arrogant  and  tmfilial  to  think  otherwise," 
said  the  king  weturily,  and  panting  for  breath,  "  bnt 
who  comes  next  in  succession  were  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth put  aside?  Ah,  I  remember,  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk." 

The  duke  hesitated,  for  his  whole  fabric  of  ambi- 
tious hopes  rested  on  the  manner  with  which  bis 
next  word  should  be  received,  and  Edward  had 
named  the  duchess  in  the  slow  and  weary  tones  of 
one  who  wished  to  terminate  a  conversation  that  was 
becoming  irksome. 

"  But  the  duchess,  by  advice  of  the  council,  and  in 
consideration  of  her  daughter's  superior  qualifications, 
readily  gives  place  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey."  The 
duke  scarcely  spoke  above  his  breath,  and  his  voice 
faltered,  so  intense  was  his  anxiety. 

Edward  had  closed  his  eyes  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
listen,  but  as  the  last  worcb  fell  on  his  ear  he  started 
forward  in  his  chair,  the  color  sprang  to  his  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  burned  with  a  more  intense  blue. 

"  The  Lady  Jane  Grey !  eon  I  give  my  kingdom— 
my  crown  to  her— honorably,  legally?  To  her!  ch, 
my  lord,  you  mock  me— since  I  wts  a  ehfld  this  has 
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been  my  dream— I  nerer  3ret  cast  my  eyes  on  that 
beautiful  brow  but  it  was  with  a  thought  of  some 
future  time  when  the  diadem  of  England  should  circle 
it~my  dream,  my  dream,  and  shall  it  come  to  pass, 
shall  my  death  accomplish  the  great  hope  of  my  life — 
oh  this  is  worth  dying  for !'' 

A  wild  joy  beamed  in  his  face,  his  head  moved 
gently  to  and  fro  against  its  purple  cushion,  and  his 
clasped  hands  trembled  like  aspens. 

"  My  lord,  my  liege !"  exclaimed  Northumberland 
anxiously. 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  you,  my  lord  duke,"  cried  the 
youth,  starting  up  with  wild  strength ;  "  she  shall  be 
queen — see  how  the  joy  of  this  thought  chokes  me !" 
A  glorious  smile  broke  over  his  face,  he  gasped  for 
breath,  wavered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  North- 
umberland  caught  him  in  his  powerful  arms  and  bore 
him  to  the  bod.  Terrified  beyond  measure,  the  duke 
stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  when  the  boy, 
Arthur,  obeyed  the  snmmons,  he  would  have  left  to 
go  himself  in  search  of  the  physician,  but  Edward 
held  his  sorcoat  with  a  feeble  grasp,  and  while  that 
glcnrions  smile  brightened  on  his  face,  whispered — 

'*  To  the  council — I  shall  not  die  till  the  bequest  is 
signed ;  be  quick  and  prepare  the  papers !" 

Northumberland  was  eager  to  obey  him,  for  he 
dreaded  lest  this  terrible  excitement  should  quench 
the  spark  of  life  quivering  in  that  generous  bosom, 
before  it  had  signed  away  a  kingdom.  But  that  pale 
hand  was  still  clenched  on  his  surcoat. 

"  Send  to  Zion  House !  send  for  her — ^for  the  Queen 
of  England — I  would  see  the  crown  upon  her  fore- 
head  and  then  die." 

**  I  will,  I  will ;  a  messenger  shall  depart  at  once," 
cried  Northumberland,  and  he  went  forth  in  great 
haste. 

**  She  will  not  reject  the  king's  legacy,"  murmured 
Edward,  pressing  his  clasped  hands  over  his  eyes — 
'^  ah  I  had  not  hoped  to  be  so  happy  in  dying,  to  have 
left  90  bright  a  memory  in  her  heart.  Arthur — ^Arthur, 
come  hither.  What !  tears,  and  your  master  so  happy  ? 
Lay  your  hand  on  my  forehead,  do  you  feel  the  tem- 
ples thrub  ?  Every  pulse  is  a  joy.  See,  Arthur,  I 
shall  bequeath  you  also  to  the  queen  ;  you  shall  be  her 
page — and  soraelimes  when  you  are  alone,  ray  Arthur, 
tell  her  of  the  master  who  loved  her  with  a  love 
stronger  than  death ;  pure  as  the  heaven  where  his 
mother  waits  for  him.  Ah,  wipe  the  drops  from  my 
forehead,  child ;  hush,  do  not  sob  so  loud ;  softly,  how 
softly  the  rain  falls,  it  makes  me  sleepy.  Hush,  hush, 
do  not  breathe — "  and  the  dying  youth  sunk  to  sleep, 
fancying  that  the  tear-drops  raining  from  the  eyes  of 
his  faithful  page  was  the  summer  rain,  whose  melody 
was  hushing  him  to  rest. 

At  midnight  a  glare  of  lights  awoke  the  dying  youth. 
The  members  of  his  council,  with  Northumberland  at 
their  head,  stood  around  his  conch.  The  duke  had  a 
roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand. 

*'  Is  it  ready  ?"  said  the  king,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  have 
been  waiting  for  it,"  and  rising  up  in  bed  the  dying 
youth  took  the  pen  from  the  chancellor,  and  spreading 
the  parchment  on  his  pillow,  signed  his  name  with  a 
band  that  only  shook  after  the  signature  was  writteo. 


As  he  lay  down,  a  smile  glowed  upon  his  lips  and  his 
eyes  grew  more  and  more  brilliant  as  the  councillors 
drew  a  table  near  the  bed,  and  proceeded  to  affix  the 
great  seal  of  England  to  the  will. 

"  Now,"  said  Edward  in  a  faint  whisper,  "  bring 
the  crown,  that  these  hands  may  place  it  on  Ber  head 
before  they  grow  cold." 

Northumberland  went  out  and  returned,  bearing 
the  regalia  of  England  on  a  crimson  cushion.  He 
lifted  the  hangings  of  golden  damask  and  placed  the 
cushion  above  the  pillow  on  which  the  dying  king 
rested.  The  light  flashed  over  the  tiara  and  flung  a 
halo  around  that  pale  head.  The  smile  grew  brighter 
on  his  face;  his  lips  moved, and  as  his  eyes  were 
turned  on  the  glittering  crown  a  mist  crept  over  them, 
the  broad  lids  fell  softly  together,  and  then,  deluged 
by  the  rainbow  glory  of  the  crown  he  had  just  be- 
queathed, Edward  the  Sixth  slept  forever. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  a  barge,  richly  cush- 
ioned and  gay  with  silken  streamers,  swept  down  the 
Thames  and  drew  up  at  the  Tower  steps.  A  gentle- 
man and  lady,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  stepped 
forth  from  the  barge,  and  moving  by  the  sentinels, 
walked  quickly  toward  the  royal  apartments.  Every 
thing  was  in  confusion;  pages  hurried  to  and  fro 
without  object,  and  every  face  that  the  new  comers 
looked  upon  was  clouded  with  gloom.  The  young 
couple  moved  forward  unquestioned,  till  they  reached 
the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  here  they  found  a  sentinel 
at  the  threshold. 

"  The  duke,  your  father,  is  within,"  he  said,  open- 
ing the  door,  and  they  entered  the  darkened  chamber. 
A  hasty  show  of  mourning  had  been  commenced  in 
the  room ;  draperies  of  black  velvet  muffled  the  win- 
dows and  were  flung  over  the  golden  damask  around 
the  bed.  The  gorgeous  counterpane  was  still  upon 
the  couch,  and  through  the  masses  of  black  velvet 
flashed  the  crown,  like  the  sun  when  a  storm  cloud 
rol  Is  back  from  its  disk.  Tall  wax  I  ights  stood  at  the  foiv 
bed-posts,  and  there,  shrouded  in  the  mingled  gloom 
and  splendor,  hastily  flung  together,  lay  the  pale  and 
beautiful  dead,  and  around  him  were  still  gathered  in 
solemn  stillness  the  lords  of  the  council.  Breathless 
with  awe  and  with  linked  hands  the  youthful  pair  ap- 
proached the  bed.  Northumberland  turned  his  eyes 
that  way ;  his  proud  features  kindled  up,  and  turning 
to  his  council  he  exclaimed — 

''  Lords  and  gentlemen,  behold  your  queen !" 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  turned  pale  as  death  and 
clung  to  her  husband,  overwhelmed  with  terror,  while 
every  haughty  knee  present  was  bowed  before  her. 
Surprise  and  anotion  kept  her  speechless,  and  while 
her  bridegroom  was  supporting  her  with  his  arm,  the 
crown  was  lifted  from  its  cushion  and  brought  toward 
her ;  she  waved  it  away  with  one  hand,  and  clung 
breathlessly  to  her  husband  with  the  other,  but  before 
her  white  lips  could  syllable  a  word,  the  diadem 
descended  on  her  head,  a  murmur  of  "Long  1  ive  Queen 
Jane !"  swelled  through  the  room,  and  there  in  the 
presence  of  death,  that  young  creature  was  crowned 
for  the  scaffold. 

TBI  END. 


EMBLEMS. 


BT  C.  DONALD  MACLEOD. 


NO.  I.    DEDICATORY. 

TO  LAIDA. 

Ajf  offering  for  thee,  darling ! 

An  offering  from  that  art 
Which  thou  ao  often  hast  inspired, 

Young  Idol  of  my  heart ! 

Within  an  olden  forest 

I  saw  two  children  play 
AnKMig  the  sweet  wild  leaves  and  flowers, 

As  wild  and  sweet  as  they. 
The  girl,  whose  peerless  beauty 

Recalled  thine  own,  with  plies 
Of  sunny  hair,  wound  carelessly. 

And  fathomless  dark  eyes. 

The  boy  with  noble  features. 

Filled  with  mysterious  light. 
Mingling  with  shadowy  sadness  there 

Like  stars  and  mist  at  night. 
And  ever  o'er  his  forehead 

Swept  thoughts  in  endless  strife. 
As  he  watched  each  glance  and  tone  of  hers, 

As  though  it  were  his  life. 

Sorrow  and  bliss  and  passion 

Were  there  together  wove ; 
There,  hate  and  anger  and  contempt 

Struggled  with  perfect  love. 
And  in  his  hands  were  flowers, 

Culled  in  the  forest  free, 
The  brightest  sung  to  by  the  birds. 

Or  tasted  by  the  bee. 

At  last  one  smile  she  gave  him, 

Sunny  and  kind  and  sweet ; 
And  the  proud  boy  flung  himself  and  flowers 

Together  at  her  feet. 
And  now  to  thee,  my  idol ! 

From  whom  no  thought  can  rove, 
I  come  to  otfer  up  those  flowers, 

Which  Genius  gave  to  Lovx  ! 

NO.  II. 

REASON  AND  PASSION. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  a  bright  parterre, 
With  flowers  like  hopes,  as  frail  and  fair, 
With  yew-shades,  cold  and  as  dark  as  doubt. 
And  founts,  like  bright  thoughts,  sparkling  about. 
7*here  was  a  boy  with  a  still,  blue  eye, 
'Neath  a  forehead  cold  and  calm  and  high, 
And  sunny  tresses  heedfully  kept, 
And  looks  where  thoughtfulness  ever  slept. 

But  bis  beautiful  brother  had  raven  hair, 

Tost  to  the  winds— and  a  reckless  air. 

And  large  eyes  filled  with  darkness  and  light, 

I  jke  lightning  and  clouds  on  a  midsummer's  night. 

7*hey  quarreled— the  garden  was  claimed  by  each. 

The  yoongett  was  wild  and  fierce  of  speech ; 


Wliile  calmness  dwelt  in  the  eyes  of  blue. 

But  when  iU  would  have  argued,  the  other  sine! 

He  saw  the  red  blood  and  he  shook  with  fears, 
And  the  fires  of  his  rage  were  quenched  in  tears. 
And  he  learned  to  look  on  himself  with  bate, 
Despairing,  and  careless  and  desolate. 
The  yew-shades  spread,  but  the  founts  ran  dry, 
Like  bright  thoughts  choked  by  a  memory. 
Hie  hot  winds  shook  the  flowers  from  the  stem. 
And  the  sensual  swine  uprooted  them. 

The  HsART  of  Man  is  that  bright  parterre. 
Reason  and  Passion  the  brothers  there. 
'T  is  a  fearful  thing  for  their  garden-home. 
When  they  struggle,  and  Reason  is  overcome ! 

NO.  m. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  FAITH. 

His  face  was  beautiAil,  but  wore 

So  sad  a  seeming,  so  aghast : 
As  if  upon  His  brow  He  bore 

The  gathered  griefs  of  all  the  Put. 
He  came  beside  the  festive  board, 

When  laughter  rung  and  wine  was  filled. 
And  hearts  with  golden  joys  were  stored — 

They  saw  His  features  and  were  stilled. 

He  sat  him  by  the  stndeni's  side, 

Whose  cup  of  fame  foamed  o'er  the  brim — 
Whose  thin  cheeks  glowed  with  smiles  of  pride — 

They  faded  when  he  looked  on  Him! 
Mid  happy  children-groups  He  came, 

And  bowers  which  Beauty  queened  it  o*er  : 
But  yet  his  features  wore  the  same 

Still,  speechless  sadness  as  before. 

On  one  good  man  he  gazed  awhile, 

And  o*er  his  face  a  light  there  fell, 
Which  gave  each  lineament  a  smile 

Of  beauty  most  ineffable. 
And  steadfast  as  I  watched,  I  knew, 

And  prayed  it  for  my  parting  breath — 
The  holy  Light  of  Faith,  which  threw 

A  smile  upon  the  face  of  Death  ! 

NO.  IV. 

PASSION  WATCHING  THE  DEATH  OF  HOPE. 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  which  had  withered  on  the  stem, 
A  form  of  angel  beauty  lay,  about  to  fade  like  them. 
Pale,  stricken,  and  emaciate,  but  exquisitely  fair, 
A  happy  smile  was  on  her  face — she  knew  not  death  was 
there. 

But  merry  words,  and  song,  and  jest,  flowed  forth  in  min- 
gled tide, 

From  tireless  lips  that  strove  to  calm  a  form  that  stood 
beside. 

It  seemed  like  fresh  and  blasted  fruit  upon  the  self  same 
bough, 

The  genius  and  the  angnish  blent  upon  his  splendid  brow. 
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And,  as  he  watched,  the  light  came  back  and  filled  her  large 

dark  eye; 
And  cheek  and  Up  grew  roseate  as  a  rammer  ranset^i  sky. 
Then,  with  a  cry  of  wild  delight,  he  bowed  him  o*er  the 

bed; 
But  ere  their  lips  might  meet — his  own,  his  worshiped  one 

was  dead. 

Those  withered  roses  weit  the  wrecks  of  wasted  sonny 

days; 
And  never  may  my  heart  forget  that  scene  which  filled  its 

gaze, 
For  earth  has  no  sach  wretchedneiv,  in  misery's  widest 

scope. 
As  that  where  Passion  writhed  and  wept  to  see  the  death 

of  Hops  ! 

NO.  V. 

FAITH,  HOPS   AND  ENERGY. 

Despair  thou  not !  droop  not  thy  wing, 

However  dark  thy  fortones  are ; 
Beyond  the  desert  is  a  spring, 

Behind  the  cload  a  star ! 

The  time  must  come  for  all  to  fail ; 

Tie  after  tie  breaks  (hst  apart ; 
The  oil  consumes ;  the  lights  grow  pale  ; 

The  ice  forms  round  the  heart. 

But  then  despair  thou  not !    But  keep 
A  steadfast  soul — on  thee  shall  streua 

The  light  that  God  hath  given  in  sleep, 
The  teachings  of  a  dream. 

There,  Death  and  Health  appeared  to  me 

To  struggle  for  a  noble  form, 
Too  young,  too  beautiful,  to  be 

The  birthright  of  the  worm. 

But  Death  was  winning !    On  the  arched. 

High  brow  great  agony  was  shown ; 
And  from  the  pale  lips,  fever-parched, 

Broke  the  half-stifled  moan. 

^Vhcn  lo !  two  beings  toward  him  trod, 

Whose  look  told  innocence  of  sin : 
With  woman-formfr— those  forms  which  God 

Hides  angel-spirits  in. 

They  laved  the  fever  from  his  brow, 
Tliey  chafed  the  numbed  limb  free  from  pain. 


And  Health  beheld  her  roseate  flow 
Exulting  in  each  vein. 

And,  till  the  eternal  portals  ope, 
liat  dream  shall  never  fade  from  me 

Those  angel  sisters,  Faith  and  HopB| 
Norring  young  Emerot  ! 


NO.  VI. 

geniits  and  poveett. 

A  youth,  in  springtime  of  his  age, 

Bent,  to  increase  his  store 
Of  knowledge,  o'er  an  olden  page 

Most  eloquent  of  yore. 

And  on  his  face  a  light  was  cast, 
Of  brilliant  thought  and  prayer. 

Bright  as  if  angels  had  gone  past 
And  left  their  glory  there. 

And  One,  with  haggard,  livid  skin. 

Shrunk  lip  and  gasping  throat. 
Emaciate  and  stem— came  in, 

And  taunted  him  and  smote. 

Fiercely  the  student's  eye  flashed  light ; 

They  clutched,  and  battled  then 
With  savage  and  appalling  might, 

Like  tigers  in  a  den. 

Heaven !  't  was  a  fearfU  thing  to  see 

The  passions  struggling  there : 
The  pride  which  suore  for  mastery— 

Thy  greater  strength,  Despair ! 

A  Third  had  watched  the  strife,  and  laughed 
With  strange  and  chilling  mirth. 

But  sudden  launched  a  quivering  shaft, 
And  struck  them  both  to  earth. 

Then  bent  him  o'er  the  youth's  pale  clay, 
And  blood  that  poured  like  wine— 

And  shouted,  "  Battle  as  ye  may, 
Ye  all,  all  must  be  mine !" 

That  scene,  which  I  but  saw  in  thought, 

Hath  oft  in  life  been  done— 
Where  Poverty  and  Genius  fought. 

But  Death — the  mighty— wcm ! 


TO    A    LADY    SINGING. 


BT  O.  HILL. 


Breathe  not  again  that  early  strain ! 

It  should  be  left  on  earth  to  die. 
Nor  wake,  till  met  by  tones  like  thine. 

In  worlds  without  a  tear  or  sigh. 
Breathe  it— till  there  we  meet — ^no  more ! 

Too  much  of  bliss,  intense  but  brief, 
Its  notes  recall,  for  me  to  hear 

Or  thee  to  speak  them,  but  with  grief. 


But  from  the  willow  take  the  harp. 

The  mourner's  harp,  long  mute,  of  oki, 
Whereon  the  captive  bard  his  tale 

Of  pride  and  power  departed  told. 
Our  hearu  are  like  the  autumn  bowers, 

Whose  bloom  is  sere,  whose  q>ring-bird  flown ; 
Our  song  should  be  as  lone  and  sad 

As  winds  of  night  that  through  them  moan. 


MONOLOGUES   AMONG   THE   MOUNTAINS.  — NO.  III. 


BT  A  COAMOPOLITS. 


How  glorious,  above  all  earthly  glory,  are  the 
faculty  and  mission  of  the  Poet !  His  are  the  flaming 
thoughts  that  pierce  the  veil  of  heaven — his  are  the 
feelings,  which  on  the  wings  of  rapture  sweep  over 
the  abyss  of  ages.  The  star  of  his  being  is  a  splendor 
of  the  world. 

The  Poet's  state  and  attributes  are  half  divine.  The 
breezes  of  gladness  are  the  heralds  of  his  approach ; 
the  glimpse  of  his  coming  is  as  the  flash  of  the  dawn. 
The  hues  of  Conquest  flush  his  brow :  the  anger  of 
triumph  is  in  his  eyes.  The  secret  of  Creation  is 
with  him ;  the  mystery  of  the  Inmiortal  is  amongst 
his  treasures.  The  doom  of  unending  sovereignty  is 
upon  his  nature.  The  meditations  of  his  mind  are 
Angels,  and  their  issuing  forth  is  with  the  strength  of 
Eternity.  The  talisman  of  his  speech  is  the  sceptre 
of  the  free.  The  decrees  of  a  dominion  whose  sway 
is  over  spirits,  and  whose  continuance  is  to  everlast- 
ing, go  out  from  before  him ;  and  that  ethereal  essence, 
which  is  the  imtameable  in  man — ^which  is  the  liberty 
of  the  Inflnite  within  the  bondage  of  life — is  obedient 
to  them.  His  phrases  are  the  forms  of  Power :  bis 
syllables  are  agencies  of  Joy. 

With  men  in  his  sympathies,  that  he  may  be  above 
them  in  his  influence,  his  nature  is  the  jewel-clasp 
that  binds  Humanity  to  Heaven.  It  mediates  between 
the  earthly  and  celestial :  in  the  vigor  of  hii  produc- 
tion, divinity  becomes  substantial ;  in  the  sublimity  of 
his  apprehensions,  the  material  loses  itself  into  spirit. 
It  is  his  to  drag  forth  the  eternal  from  our  mortal  form 
of  being — to  tear  the  Inflnite  into  our  bounden  state  of 
action.  What  conqueror  has  troops  like  his? — the 
spirit-forces  of  Language — those  subtle  slaves  of  Mind, 
those  impetuous  masters  of  the  Passions — ^whose  mys- 
terious substance  who  can  comprehend — ^whose 
mighty  operation  what  can  combat?  Evolved,  none 
knoweth  how,  within  the  curtained  chambers  of  ex- 
istence— half- physical,  half-ideal,  and  finer  than  all 
the  agencies  of  Time — linked  together  by  spells, 
which  are  the  spontaneous  magic  of  genius,  which 
he  that  can  use,  never  imderstands — the  weird  hosts 
of  words  fly  forth,  silently,  with  silver  wings,  to  win 
resistlessly  against  the  obstacles  of  Days,  and  Dis- 
tance, and  Destruction,  to  fetter  nations  in  the  view- 
less chains  of  admiration,  and  be,  in  the  e  ver-presenoe 
of  their  all-vitality,  the  immortal  portion  of  their 
author's  being.  Say  what  we  will  of  the  re€U  charac- 
ter of  the  strifes  of  war,  and  policy,  and  wealth,  the 
accents  of  the  singer  are  the  true  acts  of  the  race. 
Wliat  prince,  in  the  secret  places  of  his  alliance,  uses 
such  delighu  as  his  ?  Passing  throu^  the  life  of  the 
actual,  with  its  transitory  blisses,  its  deciduous  hopes, 
its  quickly  waning  fires,  his  interests  dwell  only  ia 


the  deep  consciousness  of  the  soul  and  mind,  to  which 
belong  undecaying  raptures,  and  the  tone  of  a  godlike 
force.  Within  that  glowing  universe  of  Sentiment 
and  Fancy,  which  he  generates  from  his  own  strenu- 
ous and  teeming  spirit,  he  is  visited  by  immortal 
forms,  whose  motions  torment  the  heart  with  ecstasy 
— whose  vesture  is  of  light — ^whose  society  is  a  fra- 
grance of  all  the  blossoms  of  Hope.  To  him  the  true 
approaches  in  the  radiant  garments  of  the  Beautiful ; 
the  Good  unveils  to  him  the  princely  splendors  of  her 
native  lineaments,  and  is  seen  to  be  Pleasure.  Hit 
soul  lies  strewn  upon  its  flowery  desires,  while,  fnmi 
the  fountains  of  ideal  loveliness,  flows  softly  over 
him  the  rich,  warm  liaury  of  the  Fancy's  passion. 
His  Joys  are  Powers ;  and  it  is  the  blessedness  of  his 
condition  that  Triumph  to  him  is  prepared  not  by  toil 
but  by  indulgence.  Begotten  by  the  creative  might 
of  raptive,  and  beaming  with  the  strength  of  the  de- 
light of  their  conception,  the  shapes  of  his  imaginft- 
tion  come  forth  in  splendor,  and  he  fascinates  the 
world  with  his  felicities. 

Art  is  greater  than  Science ;  for  to  create  is  more 
than  to  know.  In  science,  we  explore  the  harmooy 
and  order  of  things  in  their  relations  to  a  centre  in- 
finitely from  them  and  us :  by  Art,  we  compel,  through 
the  transmuting  ardors  of  our  moral  being,  things  to 
assume  a  new  order  and  harmony  in  relation  to  our- 
selves as  a  centre.  The  natural  sciences  are 
God's  fine  arts;  the  fine  arts,  as  we  know  them, 
are  the  manifestations  and  monuments  of  man's 
divinity. 

The  scientific  faculty  is  the  pure  Intellect :  artistic 
energy  lies  in  the  conjunction  of  the  Passions  and 
Intellect  Intellect,  warmed,  animated  and  urged  by 
the  interfused  fire  of  the  Passions — ^Passion,  illuminat- 
ed, informed,  and  guided  by  the  pervasive  light  of 
Intellect — is  the  creative  faculty  or  force  in  man. 
Material  instinct,  raised  and  rarified  by  thought,  is  the 
ideal.  In  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  the  era  of 
art  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  period  of 
existence ;  for  then  the  passions  and  the  intellect  are 
in  the  due  degree  of  equipoise. 

True  Science,  then,  consists  in  a  subjection  of  the 
mind  to  the  forms  actually  existing  in  the  outer  world : 
Art  is  the  subjecting  of  the  substance  of  outward 
things  to  the  forms  pre-existing  in  the  mind.  Art, 
therefore,  through  all  its  multiform  illustrations,  is  of 
two  parts;  the  natural  substance  and  the  imparted 
form :  the  vital  union  of  the  two  is  Beauty  in  some 
department  of  sssthetics.  In  sculpture,  painting, 
music  and  poetry,  the  material  is  the  stone,  the  color, 
the  sound,  and  the  language ;  the  form  is  the  soul's 
conception  of  the  fair  or  great :  their  combination 
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constitutes  all   the   immortalities   of   Phidias   and 
Raphael,  of  Mozart  and  of  Milton. 

Wherever  you  have  a  substance  capable  of  being 
made  subject  to  the  forms  which  feeling  paints  upon 
the  understanding,  you  have  scope  for  a  fine-art.  The 
life  of  a  man,  then,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  stuff  that  it  is  wrought  of,  is  the  condition,  acts, 
and  circumstances  of  humanity.  The  instinctive 
efforts  of  each  person  to  cut  or  mould  these  into  shapes 
conceived  by  his  own  Ambition,  Vanity,  or  Love  of 
Pleasure,  give  us  a  work  of  art ;  sometimes  magnifi- 
cent, and  sometimes  ridiculous ;  brilliant  or  burlesque ; 
fine  or  fantastic;  wonderful  or  worthless;  in  most 
cases  a  simple  failure ;  in  the  greatest  instances,  a 
melancholy  torso. 

The  current  of  Things  flows  ever  on  toward  the 
throne  of  God :  man's  being  is  an  element  cast  in  to 
take  or  make  its  fate :  tlie  man  of  perceptions,  who  is 
the  philosopher,  arranges  his  feelings  according  to  the 
laws  which  he  sees  established,  and  floats  with  the 
stream :  the  man  of  passions,  who  is  the  actor-artist, 
sets  his  nature  traverse  to  the  course  of  events,  en- 
deavoring to  soothe  or  storm  them  to  his  will.  This 
poetry  of  action,  this  architecture  in  history,  demand 
a  front  and  force  almost  divine ;  for,  the  particles  of 
social  life  are  kept  in  form  by  a  magnetism  whose 
axis  is  the  sceptre  of  the  heavens ;  to  overcome  and 
change  that  order,  the  soul  of  man  must  be  intensely 
ohargedwilh  power.  Nature,  more  than  our  will, 
lets  us  on  this  desperate  enterprise ;  for  at  a  certain 
period  of  existence.  Imagination,  winged  liy  emotion, 
assumes  a  kind  of  personality  distinct  from  ourselves, 
and  whirls  us  headlong  into  the  lists.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  not  become  content  to  trifle  with  the  airy 
essences  of  thoughts  and  words,  without  having  first 
fought  with  the  rougher  substances  of  Life,  and  ex- 
hausted in  that  contest  the  last  contingents  of  Hope. 
But  I  have  no  instructions  to  impart  respecting  this 
life-craft.  I  understand  it  not :  it  is  to  me  a  mystery 
and  a  puzzle.  My  observation  has  shown  the  many 
courses  that  are  fatal ;  none  that  are  wise.  It  is  to  me 
an  inextricable  tangle  of  contradictory  principles  and 
conflicting  purposes ;  a  system,  of  which  different 
parts  seem  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  distinct  and 
jealous  deities — the  constitution  of  man  being  planned 
upon  one  design,  its  development  being  directed  by 
another,  and  the  end  and  result  of  the  whole  being  re- 
gulated by  a  third  law  thwarting  both— as  also  the 
wise  fabling  of  the  ancients  showed  in  the  fiction  of 
the  three  Fates;  a  scheme,  in  which  success  and 
failure  are  but  different  modes  of  punishment,  and 
good  and  evil  but  varied  methods  of  arriving  at  it— in 
which  nothing  is  certain  but  the  suffering  of  man. 
For  myself,  the  glory  of  my  life  has  proved  its  bitter 
perplexity :  when  I  touched  the  glittering  prize  it  ex- 
ploded with  ruin  and  amazement.  How  gorgeous 
was  that  conflagration  of  the  Feelings,  which  in  youth 
wrapped  the  battlements  of  life  in  splendor,  to  leave 
them  in  ashes!  How  wild,  that  swelling  strength 
that  then  sprang  forth  in  insolence  of  power,  to  win 
the  terrible  defeats  of  victory,  and  reap  that  cureless 
disappointment  which  lies  in  the  success  of  the  pas- 
sions.   Never  to  have  tuled  Joy,  ii  a  privation;  to  I 


have  commanded  all  its  resources,  is  the  saddest  of 
human  calamities.  The  failures  of  Love  are  bitter ; 
but  triumph  is  the  most  hopeless  of  them.  A  stout 
mind  endures  repulse,  and  even  is  strengthened  by  it ; 
but  from  the  moral  overthrow  of  boundless  gratifica- 
tion, there  is  no  re-action.  Talis  frangit/ortia  earda 
dolor.  The  pleasure-tides  of  Hope  have  ebbed  away, 
and  return  to  me  no  more :  thrown  high  upon  the 
beach,  I  lie  amid  the  wrecks  and  rubbish  of  old  and 
ruined  schemes.  From  the  profession  of  life-artist, 
therefore,  I  have  retired,  having  totally  failed  in  it. 
But,  alas !  it  will  not  give  up  its  liens  upon  me.  By 
the  keen  enjoyments  of  earlier  being,  I  have  provoked 
the  animosities  of  Fain,  which  seems,  with  mad  re- 
sentment, to  take  its  revenge  on  a  nature  which  had 
defied  it,  by  stinging  it  through  madness  into  insensi- 
bility—and have  accumulated  upon  the  hours  of 
thought,  an  agony  beneath  whose  weight  the  darkened 
mind  reels.  The  passions  need  no  scourgings  but 
their  own.  Intense  delights,  even  of  the  purest  kind, 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  sin  against  the  moderation  of 
nature;  and  the  recollection  of  them  is  a  species  of 
Remorse,  which,  like  a  deadly  arrow  from  the  quiver 
of  the  great  hunter.  Nemesis,  drinks  from  the  side  of 
its  victim,  drop  by  drop,  the  streams  of  life.  From 
the  delirium  of  that  passionate  inflnenoe  which  mad- 
dens, to  emasculate,  we  wake  in  weakness  and  an- 
guish ;  and  can  only  utter  the  wiU  hopeless  cry  of 
Aty»--"  JisOT,  jam  doUi  qmod  «sgt,  jam,  jaimqus 
fondm  P*  My  day,  then,  being  ended,  lei  me  creep 
into  the  cave  of  Dc«th,  and  lie  snugly  housed  there, 
wtkHe  the  flying  troops  of  Existence  sweq>  to  and  fro 
over  my  head. 

But  thought  survives,  when  the  PMsions  have  been 
slain ;  and  from  its  depths,  creations  divinely  delicate, 
yet  dauntless  in  endurance,  may  still  be  made  to  give 
themselves  forth.  Those  exquisite  porcelain  moulds 
of  poetic  fancy,  which,  when  pressed  upon  the  rude 
matter  of  actual  life,  were  shattered  into  fragments, 
may  here  impart  their  loveliness  of  form  to  essences 
as  fine  as  light.  The  pride  that  was  lost  by  Action, 
may  be  recovered  in  Art 

Literary  art  is  the  chief  subject  of  our  present  con- 
cern ;  let  us  understand  its  nature  and  development. 
^Esthetic  power,  I  have  said,  consists  in  a  certain 
hannony  and  conjoint  action  of  the  afiective  faculties 
with  the  intellectual :  but  this  union  constitutes  the 
Sentiments,  which,  therefore,  are  the  creative  ele- 
ments in  our  nature.  Phrenology  recognizes  this 
triple  division  of  our  mental  organization ;  assigning 
the  passions  to  the  rear  and  base  of  the  brain,  the  in- 
tellect to  the  forehead,  and  the  sentiments  to  the 
central  parts  between  them  :  and  beyond  this  group- 
ing, the  classifications  of  that  science  are  hardly  to  be 
relied  on.  Sympathy  with  the  merely  physical  emo- 
tions may  so  predominate  in  a  literary  work,  that  it 
shall  not  rise  to  the  character  of  art  at  all.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reaction  of  the  intellectual  element 
may  be  so  strong,  that  the  production  passes  quite  out 

n  To  this  claai,  I  refer  the  writings  of  Dickens^  Sue,  he. 
Their  power  over  every  one  that  reads  them,  is  latenM 
and  irrenstible ;  bat  it  is  iroposuble  to  treat  them  as  works 
of  art.  Who  ever  adwiina  an  execntion?  Who  bat  is 
iinurfatty  fcinnmrf  by  one? 
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of  the  region  of  genuine  art,  into  the  thinner  air  of 
meiaphyvics :  it  is  in  the  doe  proportion  of  the  two, 
that  the  perfectnesa  of  art  ooDsitts.  The  mistake  of 
approving  the  former  of  these  conditions,  is  not  com- 
mon  or  lasting :  the  imposture,  indeed,  could  never 
take  effisct,  but  in  an  age.  -when  the  mob  are  the  arbi- 
ters of  reputation ;  -who,  imagining  that  they  are  raised 
to  the  level  of  literature,  when  in  troth  literature  is 
let  down  to  their  level,  are  of  course  delighted  with 
productions  which  they  know  how  to  appreciate.  But 
the  latter  evil,  as  an  error  in  opinion,  and  a  fault  in 
practice,  is  in  modern  times  nearly  universal ;  and 
in  view  of  this,  it  can  hardly  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  insisted,  that  the  sensuous  quality  is  the  true 
and  peculiar  characteristic  of  art.  According  to  my 
view  of  it,  art  is  nothing  else  than  an  intellectual 
image  of  passion :  it  is  passion,  so  far  abstracted,  as, 
without  parting  from  its  own  essence,  to  assume  a 
mental  form;  or,  it  is  a  rational  conception  made 
concrete  and  palpable  in  something  which  addresses 
itself  to  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  not  purely 
intellectual.  It  is  a  creation ;  and  the  affective  ener- 
gies, whether  for  re-production  or  for  new  production, 
are  the  creative  in  man,  the  others  having  capacity  of 
perception,  selection,  and  repression,  not  of  genera- 
tion :— it  is  a  thing  of  power ;  and  the  more  physical 
qualities  being  the  more  sympathetic,  must  enter  into 
every  thing  which  is  to  have  power  over  men  : — it  is 
not  notional  like  science,  but  is  substantial,  and  must 
be  wrought  of  those  constituents  which  are  the  most 
material  in  our  intelligent  nature. 

We  see  from  this,  how  large  a  part  the  considera- 
tion of  Language  must  have  in  our  conceptions  of 
Art.  It  is  no  part  of  science ;  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
art — it  is  its  hypostasis.  Science  is  the  separate  action 
of  the  intellect,  w*hich  is  merely  analytic.  Art  is  the 
heroic  offspring  which  isengendered  when  the  divinity 
of  mind  embraces  with  the  human  voluptuousness  c^ 
passion :  it  is  the  magnetic  energy  that  is  evolved 
when  intellect  and  feeling  re-act  on  one  another  in 
all  the  power  of  their  mystic  co-relation.  The  first 
and  most  natural  shape  in  which  artistic  action  within 
man's  nature  gives  itself  forth,  is  gesture  and  motion, 
which,  therefore,  might  be  called  the  earliest  and 
simplest  of  the  fine  arts.  Sound,  likewise,  is  a  natural 
menstruum  of  artistic  spirit.  When  the  constructive 
instinct  predominates  among  the  feelings,  Architecture 
is  the  form  in  which  Beauty  is  born  of  the  marriage 
of  the  mental  with  the  material.  Language  is  the 
highest  and  most  general  of  all  the  modes  of  utterance. 
Li  its  first  and  true  nature,  it  is  less  an  expression 
than  an  emanation — a  natural  efiect  of  this  dynamic 
condition  of  the  faculties — a  gesture,  as  it  were,  pro- 
duced by  the  stru^le  of  instinct  and  intelligence,  and 
propagated  through  the  organs  of  speech.  As  passion 
predominates  in  that  state  of  relation  between  the 
different  parts  of  our  being  from  which  language  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  obvious  that  the  language  will  be  pic- 
turesque and  musical  in  its  character,  concrete  and 
definite,  material,  a-glow  with  sensuous  life:  as  in- 
tellect gains  head  in  the  oombinatioii,  and  langiinyi 
grows  to  be  less  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  emotion 
than  the  ductile  expression  of  tha  tJMWightai  it  beeomea 


abstract,  speculative,  thin  and  dry.  In  the  language 
of  the  poet,  then,  you  read  the  degrees  in  which  the 
afibctive  and  the  intellectual,  respectively,  have  eon* 
tributed  to  his  work ;  in  other  words,  the  degree  in 
which  his  work  is  truly  Art.  The  censure  of  lan- 
guage is,  therefore,  a  criticism  upon  the  genius :  when 
you  judge  the  style,  you  are  analysing  the  mind. 
Language  is  the  clothing  of  science,  it  is  the  organiia- 
tion  of  art :  it  serves  the  former  for  intercourse  with 
the  world,  it  is  the  life  and  being  of  the  other. 

The  sentiments,  blended  of  passion  and  intelligenoe, 
the  true  seat  of  creative  vigor,  have,  in  like  manner, 
a  triple  division;  they  are  the  moral,  the  spiritoal, 
and  the  merely  natural ;  so  distinct  from  one  another 
as  almost  to  be  opposed ;  in  the  development  of  all 
which  consists  the  civility  of  the  race.  In  the  great 
work  of  effecting  this  civility,  the  task  of  educating 
the  moral  sentiments  was  assigned  to  the  Romans ;  of 
the  spiritual,  to  the  Hebrews ;  of  those  which  I  have 
called  natural,  to  the  Greeks :  and  in  the  literature  of 
these  three  nations,  you  have  the  same  phenomena  of 
life  and  man  exhibited  tmder  the  natural  point  of  view, 
under  the  spiritual,  and  under  the  moral.  These  natu- 
ral sentiments  acting  aesthetically,  result  in  the  eon- 
ception  of  the  Beautiful;  and  their  display  in  the 
Greek  organization  took  place  under  the  conditions  of 
an  immense  intellectual  development,  a  very  limited 
moral  one,  and  little  or  nothing  of  spiritual  percep- 
tion :  Greek  art,  then,  embodies  natural  emotions  with 
a  most  exquisite  fineness  of  illustration,  and  presents 
a  most  subtle  analysis  of  the  natural  sensibilities,  but 
is  unplagued  by  moral  questionings,  or  the  morbid  ap- 
prehensions of  spiritual  consciousness.  That  predo- 
minance of  the  moral  faculties,  which  evolved,  in  the 
Roman  state,  the  greatest  system  of  law,  society,  and 
politics  that  the  ancient  world  had  seen,  while  it  con- 
demned the  Latins  to  rather  a  debased  species  of  art, 
led  them  to  the  invention  of  one  form  of  poetry  on- 
known  to  the  Greeks,  that  of  moral  satire.  In  the 
Hebrew  organization  we  behold  an  enormous  excess 
of  the  spiritual  functions  with  a  very  defective  moral 
faculty,  and  even  a  mean  intellectual  ability  :  passion, 
therefore,  over-mastering  reason  in  the  composition 
of  their  poetry,  it  became  the  most  vehement,  sub- 
stantial, and  intense,  that  man  has  ever  produced. 
These  three  distinct  elements  of  civility  flowed  into 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  and 
modern  life  and  modern  art  are  the  mingled  action  of 
all  of  them. 

Efiluent  from  the  feelings,  tempers  and  fancies  of 
an  humanity  that  claimed  no  higher  origin  than  tha 
flower-bearing  Earth,  yet  inerrant  and  exact  as  geo- 
metry itself— combining  the  freedom  of  nature  in  the 
conception  of  thoughts  with  the  precision  of  scienod 
in  the  expression  of  them — infinitely  refined  in  its 
S3rmpathies,  yet  simple,  strong  and  never  oflbring  at 
any  thing  false  or  unsound — sensitive,  with  an  equal 
fidelity,  to  the  most  material  instincts  that  inhabit  the 
depths  of  our  nature,  and  the  airyest  gleams  of  emo- 
tion that  flit  over  its  surface,  and  sovereign,  with 
equal  ease,  to  summon  them  to  become  the  eternal, 
life-giving  spirits  of  some  ftiir  form  of  words — search- 
ing every  thing  with  the  lights  of  philosophy,  that  it 
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may  decorate  every  thing  with  the  lustre  of  beauty — 
Bubdaing  passion  to  the  yoke  of  logic,  and  giving  to 
pure  reason  almost  the  warmth  and  loveliness  of  feeU 
ing— able,  by  the  telescopic  powers  of  its  language, 
to  advance  the  indefinite  into  distinctness,  and  to 
make  reality  recede  away  into  a  vagueness  as  dim  as 
air— intense,  yet  expansive,  comprehensive  and  yet 
particular,  fervid  without  faultiness,  glowing  and  still 
controlled,  natural  but  refined— daring  any  thing  ex- 
cept deformity,  fearing  nothing  but  to  violate  grace, 
regardless  of  no  laws  but  those  of  Beauty— delight  of 
the  sense  and  wonder  of  the  mind — Hellenic  Art 
stands  on  high  like  the  grouped  stars  of  Heaven,  at 
once  a  superstition,  a  rapture,  and  a  science.  The 
forms  of  Grecian  brightness  do  not  flare  and  blaze 
like  the  fires  of  modern  ardor,  nor  are  they,  as  the 
priestly  poetry  of  Israel,  distorted  by  the  inspiration 
with  which  they  swell ;  but  serene  and  genial,  they 
glow  with  a  native  brilliance  that  softens  the  sui'- 
rounding  atmosphere  with  the  light  of  joy  and  the 
warmth  of  repose.  From  the  quiet  of  their  lofty  seats 
they  seem  to  look  down  upon  the  rivalries  of  ostenta- 
tious Rome,  the  fanatic  furiousness  of  Judea,  the 
madness  of  Gothic  fervor,  and  to  say,  "  Quare 
frefnuerunt  gentes,  et  pojndi  medUati  ntiU  ifiama  ?" 
It  was  this  want  in  the  Grecian  nature,  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  sense,  that  made  Grecian  art  peculiar  and 
unimitable :  for  Art,  in  the  purity  of  its  philosophical 
conception,  is  essentially  a  heathen  thing ;  that  is  to 
say,  is  constituted  of  those  carnal  apprehensions  of 
the  grand,  the  graceful,  and  the  fair,  whose  integrity 
is  impaired  by  the  influence  of  any  thoughts  not  of 
earth  and  the  present  Glad  and  innocent  as  child- 
hood, yet,  like  childhood  or  summer,  overcome  some- 
times in  the  very  acme  of  brightness  by  a  dark  cloud 
whose  origin  and  nature  and  purpose  were  utterly  in- 
explicable, the  Greeks  seem  to  be  moving  about  in 
that  paradise  of  careless,  joyous  ease,  which  the 
world  was,  before  the  wretched  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  had  invaded  it.  When  I  seek  for  Purity,  let 
me  be  aided  by  the  sufiering  song  of  David ;  but  I  de- 
sire to  be  all  Pagan  in  my  appreciation  of  the  Beau- 
tiful. What  relief  it  is,  to  turn  away  from  the  frantic 
fooleries  of  theological  contests — the  vice  and  shame 
of  this  age — and  from  the  metaphysical  perplexities  of 
recent  poetry — to  the  rich  and  sotit  repose  of  Grecian 
art — to  that  calmness  which  is  strength  and  wisdom, 
that  silent  grandeur  which  is  freedom  and  peace. 
Greek  literature! — delight  of  my  boyhood — only 
friend  of  my  inmost  being — how  should  I  live  without 
it  ?  Fair  Spirit  of  true  art !  pure,  beautiful,  divine- 
comforter,  companion,  and  enchantress — that  in  the 
white  dawn  of  Ionian  glory,  unveiling  thy  kindling 
fascinations  to  mortals,  didst  infuse  a  love  that  grew 
to  inspiration !  Thou  art  delicious,  to  wake  aflection ; 
and  august,  that  thou  mayst  deserve  our  worship. 
The  admiration  of  thy  charms  is  cleansing ;  the  in- 
fluence of  thy  nearness  purges  our  privacies  of 
thought.  Over  the  glossy  streams  that  gush  from  thy 
sacred  mountain  is  written — 

'     •    *     '    Puril  ewn  testa  imnM, 
Et  mamtms  puris  aunaUfoHtU  oqwxm. 

Reigning  over  our  Fancy,  thou  servest  in  the  cause  of 


virtue :  for,  showing  us  what  marvels  may  be  accom- 
plished by  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  Idee  of 
the  Perfect,  thou  dost  incite  us  to  mightier  and  un- 
ceasing efibrts  in  the  higher  ssthesis  of  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Latin  art  in  letters  has  been  underrated  by  critics 
from  not  being  well  understood.  It  is  not,  that  being 
of  one  nature  with  Greek  art,  it  is  inferior  to  it  in 
quality ;  in  its  elements  and  purpose  it  is  essentially 
difierent.  It  is  not  composed  of  those  merel  y  physical 
sentiments  which  attic  genius  sought  indeed  to  elevate 
but  not  to  modify ;  it  does  not  seek  for  a  pure  and 
pui^ed  spprehension  of  natural  beauty :  it  has  a  con- 
science— which  Greece  never  knew.  It  is  fashioned 
of  the  moral  instincts  and  sympathies ;  and  if  any  one 
would  behold  these,  under  their  various  development 
of  personal  dignity,  domestic  aflection,  social  regard, 
and  political  relation,  embodied  in  strong  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  feeling,  fancy,  or  thought,  and  arrayed 
in  the  dazzle  of  a  language  full  of  sensibility,  sur- 
prisingly suggestive,  and  capable  of  accomplishing, 
by  a  kind  of  elegant  indirectness,  eflects  almost  as 
exquisite  as  the  arrowy  certainty  of  Grecian  phrases 
— he  will  find  them  in  their  best  loveliness  in  Latin 
poetry.  In  dealing  with  this  moral  species  of  art,  the 
test  of  artistic  merit  is,  the  degree  in  which  the  work 
proceeds  from  the  moral  sentiments  and  instincts,  and 
not  from  the  dry  analysis  of  a  moral  ratiocination  : 
and  under  this  view,  the  Latin  bards  are  genuine  poets. 
Their  craft  is  as  truly  art  as  Grecian  is,  and  their 
mastery  of  it  not  inferior :  but  the  more  vital  clay 
with  which  they  wrought  was  incapable  of  those  firm, 
cold,  glittering  forms  which  shine  forever  in  the 
Parian  stone. 

Idolatry  of  the  classics  is  part  of  the  religion  of  a 
gentleman  :  and,  bred  as  I  have  been  from  infancy 
into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  Grecian  letters, 
and  beholden  to  them  inexpressibly  for  comfort  and 
joy  among  a  thousand  troubles,  and  almost  for  sanity 
amidst  the  torrent  of  false  reason  and  base  superstition 
that  now  sweeps  over  the  world,  they  are  to  me  at 
once  a  passion  and  a  pride  :  they  are  a  refuge  from 
care,  from  fear,  from  solitude,  from  remorse ;  I  turn 
to  them  with  the  same  confidence  and  aflection  with 
which  one  seeks  his  home  and  fireside ;  and  I  feel  an 
assault  upon  their  supremacy,  as  a  wrong  done  to 
myself  And  yet — reluctantly — against  my  will — in 
spile  of  earnest  endeavor — ^I  am  overborne  by  the 
despotizing  might  of  Jewish  inspirations,  and  am  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  Israel  is  greater  than  Greece. 
Bowed  down  and  driven  away  from  the  darlings  q€ 
heathen  witchery,  by  an  irresistible  sympathy,  I  re- 
cognize at  last  that  there  is  in  art  something  yet  higher 
than  Beauty,  and  that  there  may  be  a  power  in  Spirit 
above  the  fascinations  oi  Form.  And  whence  arises 
that  amazing  vehemence  and  vitality  of  Jewish  art— 
that  emphasis  of  passion  which  strikes  us  as  with  the 
dizzying  blow  of  a  giant's  hand— that  breathless  fervor 
of  enthusiasm,  whose  words  are  weapons,  whose 
cadences  are  like  the  thick  drivings  of  the  tempest? 
It  js  because  the  spiritual  instincts  and  sensibilities,  of 
which  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  bold,  imperious  utterance, 
ere  yet  deqjier,  more  impetuous  and  absolute  thaa 
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either  of  the  other  kinds ;  as  the  experience  of  the 
world  attests.   The  spiritual,  the  natural,  the  moral- 
such  is  the  successive  development  in  the  history  of 
the  individual,  and  such  is  the  order  in  which  the 
several  civilities  of  Judea,  Greece  and  Rome  have 
evolved  themselves  :  that  is  the  sequence  as  you  pass 
forward  from  the  merely  affective  to  the  intellectual 
organs,  and  that  is  the  gradation  in  the  degrees  of 
force  and  substantiality  exhibited  by  these  respective 
schools  of  art.    Tyrant  of  our  admiration-jealous, 
exclusive,  fierce — the  spirit  of  Jewish  art  seems  to 
whirl  itself  at  the  object  of  its  meditations  with  the 
abandoned  energy  of  madness.    Fit  to  be  the  winged 
messenger  of  that  tremendous  law  which  was  born 
amidst  thunderings  and    lightnings — whose   fearful 
courts  are  held  in  the  shadowy  sanctuaries  of  the 
soul,  and  the  ministers  of  whose  judgment  are  Frenzy, 
and  Horror,  and  Self-damnalion — it  flies  forth  in  the 
solemnity  of  a  delegated  Omnipotence  :  by  the  force 
of  its  sincerity,  extravagance  beconaes  venerable  and 
absurdity  august.    Tliat  literature  is  the  fresh,  morn- 
ing edbrt  of  that  deity  in  man  whose  calmer  work  is 
Grecian  art,  And  whose  later  toil  is  Roman.    It  is  the 


native  residence  of  the  sublime ;  Grecian  sentiment, 
never  soaring  without  the  jealous  accompaniment  of 
Grecian  intellect,  could  never  reach  Sublimity,  but 
like  Aurora  in  pursuit  of  Night,  still  drove  the  dusky 
fugitive  before  it.  Among  all  the  deep  minds  c^ 
Greece  there  is  none  that  may  be  measured  with  the 
unfathomed  soul  of  David.  The  storms  of  the  Andes 
have  no  tones  more  terrible — the  melodies  of  the 
summer  winds  among  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange 
are  not  more  ravishing — than  those  that  mingle  in  the 
bursts  of  his  lyre.  A  river  of  Poetry,  in  which  the 
elements  of  Truth  and  Terror,  of  Wisdom,  Might  and 
Beauty,  are  melted  up  together  by  the  ardors  of  genius, 
gushed  forth  from  the  avenues  of  his  spirit,  like  the 
surging  overflow  of  the  sea  of  Heaven  :  with  the  roar 
of  a  coming  deluge,  headlong  it  rushed  on,  over  the 
world — a  resistless  stream  of  Light,  and  Power,  and 
Glory — absorbing  the  confluent  courses  of  Greek  in- 
telligence and  Roman  morals :  on  it  rolled  in  un- 
resisted conquest,  till  it  met  the  great  refluent  wave 
of  Milton's  soul,  which,  wilh  audacity  and  strength 
divine,  forced  back  the  gathered  torrent  up  even  till 
the  returning  tide  echoed  against  the  throne  of  God. 


MARGARET 


BY  H£:«RY  WILLIAM    UXBESRT. 


It  was  wild  and  winter  night,  cold  the  wind  was  blowing. 
Not  as  yet  i'  the  lonely  farm  was  the  red  cock  crowing, 
Only  from  the  reedy  fen  came  the  bittern's  booming,     ' 
Long  before  the  misty  room  in  the  east  was  glooming  ; 

Long  before  the  misty  morn  in  the  east  was  breaking, 
Only  on  the  moorland  dun  was  the  hill-fox  waking. 
Only  from  ihe  ivied  holt  sad  the  owls  were  hooting. 
And  llie  gusty  skies  along  falling  stars  were  shooting ; 

Only  from  the  gusty  skies  falling  stars  were  gleaming, 
Not  a  light  from  lordly  tower  or  lowly  hut  was  beammg ; 
Only  o'er  the  green  morass  meteors  pale  were  creeping, 
Yet  was  Margaret  awake,  all  awake  and  weeping. 

Early  Margaret  was  awake,  early  awake  and  sighing. 
For  how  could  she  lie  warm  asleep,  when  he  lay  cold  and 

dying  ? 
There  was  a  terror  in  her  ear,  as  of  a  bell  slow  ringing 
A  deep,  dull  toll,  though  toll  Mras  none,  upon  the  night  wind 

swinging — 

A  heavy  terror  at  her  heart,  strange  shapes  aroand  her 

wheeling, 
A  steed  all  blood,  a  saddle  bare,  a  dark  route  blindly 

reeling. 
Sod  Margaret,  she  only  heard  that  bell's  unearthly  tolling. 
Pale  Margaret,  she  only  saw  that  red  tide  round  her 

rolling. 

Yet  now  there  came,  when  lulled  the  wind,  a  soand  of 

war  steeds  stamping, 
Adown  the  hill,  along  the  fen,  across  the  bridge  slow 

tramping; 
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And  now  there  came,  amid  the  gloom,  the  flash  of  torches 

glancing. 
And  harness  bright,  and  lance-heads  light,  and  plcunes  and 

pennons  dancing. 

It  was  wild  and  winter  night,  cold  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing* 

Not  as  yet  i'  the  lonely  farm  was  the  red  cock  crowing ; 

It  was  wild  emd  winter  night,  all  but  she  were  sleeping. 

When  the  war  cry  broke  above  them,  changed  their  rest 
to  weeping.  • 

Only  from  the  reedy  fen  came  the  bittern's  booming 
Ixmg  before  the  misty  mom  in  the  east  was  glooming, 
When  the  sullen  cloud  of  smoke,  o'er  the  roof-tree  sailing. 
Changed  their  brief  and  bootless  strife  into  endless  wailing. 

Sad  Margaret,  she  only  waked  when  all  the  rest  were 

sleeping ; 
Pale  Margaret,  she  only  smiled  when  all  the  rest  were 

weeping; 
Tme  Margaret,  she  only  said,   "I  care  not  though  fo 

slay  me," 
She  only  said,  ''  I  care  not — but  near  his  cold  corpse  lay 


)) 


me. 


Brave  Margaret,  she  only  said,  when  flashed  the  broad- 
sword o'er  her. 

She  only  said,  "  I  care  not^' — ^when  her  life-blood  streamed 
before  her ; 

She  only  said,  as  ebbed  her  life,  "this  is  the  end  of 
sorrow," 

"  For  I  shall  be  with  him,"  she  said,  "  with  him  and  my 
Ood  to-morrow.'' 


LIGHTING    THE    CANDLE    AT    BOTH    ENDS. 


ST  r.  X.  F.,  AUTBOm  Of  *<  A  MAltmiAOS  or  COSfTKNODfCX,"  <^  PUIZt  STOKTSt,**  XTC. 


Ilk  hajpping  bird,  wee  helpleta  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring  ' 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  ting. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  ihou  cow*t  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  ee  ?       Bums. 


''Akd  now,  how  do  you  like  my  house,  Aunt 
Alnslie  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashland,  as  t»he  descended  the 
itairs  with  the  old  lady,  after  having  shown  her  every 
nook  and  corner  of  her  new  establishment 

"  It  is  very  handsome — very  convenient,"  replied 
bar  aunt  quietly. 

"  And  the  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  pretty,  is  it 
Bot  ?  They  are  so  much  larger  than  the  rooms  of  the 
other  house  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  new  for  the 
parlors.  But  as  I  wanted  some  more  for  up  stairs,  I 
put  the  old  furniture  in  the  bed-rooms,  where  it  looks 
very  well,  and  purchased  the  new  for  these  rooms. 
Ashland  told  me  to  get  what  I  wanted,  and  I  thought, 
while  I  was  about  it,  it  was  better  to  do  the  thing 
handsomely,  so  that  we  should  not  require  any  thing 
more  for  some  years  to  come.  If  I  did  not  new  fur- 
nish down  stairs  I  must  have  dune  so  up ;  so,  you 
lee,  af\er  all,  it  did  not  make  much  difference  in 
expense." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  made  no  reply  to  this  remark,  for,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  new  mirrors  and  ricii  carpets,  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  in  conscience  agree  with  her 
niece.  She  merely  said — "  It  is  in  perfect  taste.  All 
in  excellent  keeping."  But,  although  her  language 
was  that  of  praise,  her  looks  and  tones  were  so  grave, 
that  her  commendation  had  rather  the  air  of  blame 
than  admiration. 

"  I  was  quite  surprised,"  she  continued,  "  when 
you  wrote  to  me  that  you  had  moved.  You  did  not 
talk  of  it  when  I  was  here  last." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashlund,  "  it  was  rather  a  sud- 
den thing.  Mr.  Ashland  happened  to  walk  home  one 
day  with  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was  building  this  row 
of  houses  upon  speculation,  and  he  proposed  to  my 
husband  finishing  one  for  him.  Charles  mentioned 
the  subject  to  me,  and,  of  jcourse,  I  was  nothing  loth, 
Jor  we  wanted  a  dining-room  sadly.  When  we 
&me  to  look  at  the  house,  we  found  it  rather  larger 
than  we  expected,  but  Mr.  Ashland  said  that  was  a 
good  fault,  and,  as  we  were  settling  for  life«  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  let  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
more  or  less,  interfere  with  our  being  permanently 
established  to  our  satisfaction.  A  good  house,  too, 
he  says,  is  always  worth  the  price,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  did  not  think  he  could  invest  his  money 
better.  So  we  closed  with  Mr.  Franklin's  ofler  at 
once.  You  may  suppose  how  busy  I  have  been 
since.  It  seemed  as  if  we  never  could  get  the  work- 
men out  of  the  house;  and  what  with  tliem,  and 


several  disappointments  about  the  furniture,  I  thought 
I  never  should  be  settled." 

"  There  must  be  certainly  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  such  a  change,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

"  There  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashland.  «  But '  tl^e  labor 
one  delights  in  physics  pain.*  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  house,  and  all,  that  I  did  not  mind  the  trouble." 

"  You  seemed  very  well  satisfied  down  town,  when 
I  was  hist  with  you,"  observed  Mrs.  Ainslie  dryly. 

"I  was,"  answered  her  niece.  "The  years  I 
passed  in  that  house  have  been  among  the  happiest 
of  my  life.  When  I  went  through  it  for  the  last  time, 
I  could  almost  have  wept  to  think  it  was  for  the  last 
lime.  And  yet  how  our  feelings  change  with  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  that  I  am  here,  I  actually  wonder 
how  I  could  have  existed  there  so  long.  This  situa- 
tion is  so  pleasant,  and  the  house  so  cheerful  and 
convenient,  that  I  really  look  back  upon  the  other, 
with  its  long  dark  entries  and  small  parlors,  with 
amazement,  to  think  how  I  could  have  been  so  con- 
tented. But  I  have  not  shown  you  my  pantries," 
continued  Mrs.  Ashland ;  "  you  must  take  a  peep 
into  them,  for  they  are  my  chief  pride  and  comfort. 
Opening  out  of  the  dining-room,  from  which  you  see 
the  stairs  run  right  down  to  the  kitchen.  That  was 
my  idea." 

"  Excellently  planned,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie.  "No- 
thing could  be  more  perfect.  But  who  do  you  expect 
to  dinner,  Anne  ?"  inquired  her  aunt,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  table  and  side-tables. 

"  No  one,  that  I  know  of."  replied  Mrs.  Ashland. 
"  But  I  have  always  a  couple  of  extra  places.  Mr. 
Ashland  likes  to  bring  in  a  friend  now  and  then,  and 
so  I  have  the  table  prepared  for  one  or  two  besides 
ourselves.  To  me  it  is  the  pleasantest  way  of  enter- 
taining ;  and  Charles  is  very  fond  of  company  in  this 
social  way." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  agreeable 
style  of  receiving  your  friends,"  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
with  a  slight  accent  upon  the  word  "  agreeable." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  niece,  "  and  not  an  expensive  ' 
one  either." 

"  I  do  n't  know  that ;  I  should  hardly  think  it  eco- 
nomical," remarked  Mrs.  Ainslie,  "  to  keep  a  table 
at  which  you  can  have  two  or  three  gentlemen  im- 
expectedly  every  day.  I  should  think  it  somewhat 
expensive  in  the  city." 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashland  carelessly,  "  it  does 
not  make  much  difierence.   One  or  two  dishes  added 
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to  your  ordinary  ikre  does  not  amount  to  much.  And 
now/'  said  she,  "  let  us  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Ashland  will  be  in  presently,  and  I  make  it  a 
point  to  be  always  there  to  receive  him.  There,  try 
^  that  new  arm-chair,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashland,  as  she 
wheeled  a  most  luxurious  seat  toward  her  aunt.  **  Is 
it  noC  comfortable  ?"  and  seating  herself  on  a  low 
ottoman,  she  continued  to  chat  in  the  happiest  tone  of 
spirits  of  her  domestic  affiiirs  until  her  husband 
entered. 

Mr.  Ashland  was  a  very  clever  man,  at  the  height 
of  his  profession.  He  was  making  a  hands<4he  in- 
come, though  he  could  not  be  called  rich,  for  never 
having  been  a  careful,  thrifty  man,  he  had  laid  up 
little  or  nothing.  Prosperous  and  social,  his  man- 
ners were  particularly  pleasant;  and  when  seated  at 
his  ho^itable  table,  with  his  pretty,  animated  young 
wife  opposite  to  him,  was  about  as  happy  as  a  man 
is  capable  of  being,  and  as  agreeable  a  host  as  one 
may  meet  in  a  lifetime. 

*'  Anne,"  said  be,  as  he  took  his  place  opposite  her, 
"  the  Leavensworths  are  in  town.  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally this  morning.  They  have  been  here  a  fort- 
night, he  tells  me.  I  wish  you  would  call — and  you 
may  as  well  invite  them  to  dinner." 

*'  Very  well,  I  will,"  she  replied.  "  Who  shaU  I 
ask  to^meet  them  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  asking  any  one  to  meet  them," 
he  said.  *<  Is  that  necessary  ?  They  are  plain,  quiet 
country  people,  you  know." 

"  Jott  thoee  who  want  fiuhionable  parties,''  re- 
tmned  his  wife,  laughing.  "  They  come  to  town  to 
see  fine  people,  and  tell  about  them  when  they  go 
home.  So  we  had  better  ask  the  Fitzwillings  at  the 
same  time.  We  owe  them  some  attention,  and  so 
we  may  as  well  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  while 
we  are  about  it." 

"  True  enough,"  said  her  husband.  *'  Besides,  I 
want  to  invite  Henderson  and  Emmett ;  so  write  them 
notes  when  you  send  the  rest  of  the  invitations." 

*'  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  regular  dinner  of  it," 
returned  Mrs.  Ashland,  "we  may  as  well  include 
the  Lowndes." 

"Very  well,"  said  her  husband.  So  a  "regular 
dinner"  was  quickly  arranged,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  the  next  morning  invitations  issued. 

The  day  of  the  expected  party,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who 
had  come  to  town  with  rather  primitive  notions,  was 
somewhat  surprised,  as  she  entered  the  parlor,  to 
find  her  niece  occupied  with  her  flowers,  instead  of 
being  in  her  pantry  or  kitchen,  which  she  supposed 
the  natural  location  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  on 
a  file  day,  aird  expressing  some  such  idea,  Mrs. 
Ashland  replied — 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have  given  my 
orders.  Joseph  knows  as  well  as  I  do  what  is 
wanted  when  we  have  company." 

And  is  your  co^  equal  to  the  desert,  drc,  without 
yom*  superintendence  ?" 

*'  My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashland,  smiling, 
"  we  are  not  in  the  country,  but  live  in  the  blessed 
city  of  restaurateurs  and  confectioners,  where  we 
have  only  to  give  orders." 


"  And  pay  for  them !"  added  Mrs.  AinsUe. 

"  Yes,  money  does  every  thing  in  the  city,"  eo»> 
tinned  Mrs.  Ashland  carelessly.  "And  its  *Uibof» 
saving'  qualities  are  to  me  its  chief  value." 

Mrs.  Ashland's  present  style  of  easy,  luzuriQiit 
living  was  so  superior  to  her  former  mode  of  \\i%^ 
and  so  different  from  any  thing  Mr».  Ainslie  had  ev<OT 
been  accustomed  to,  that  she  was  confounded  by  th« 
elegance  of  all  that  surroiuded  her.  There  was  a 
kind  of  careless  Udsser  aiUr  tone  prevailing  tfait 
quite  passed  her  comprehension. 

A  "  grand  dinner"  would  to  her  have  been  a  grett 
affair,  but  to  her  neice  it  seemed  quite  an  every-day 
event— and  the  dinner  itself  really  doasled  her.  TI10 
full  dress  guesU,  the  floods  of  light,  the  china,  glass, 
servants,  all,  was  in  a  style  she  had  never  seen  befbM. 
In  fact  it  was  actually  oppressive  to  her.  .Mrs.  Aa^ 
land,  however,  beautifully  dressed  and  in  high  spiritp, 
looked  the  proper  presiding  genius  of  such  a  s^^ens^ 
quite  unconscious  of  the  grave  and  even  mourafiit 
thoughts  that  were  passing  through  her  aunt's  mitid, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  gaiety  that  surrounded  her. 

The  morning  following  the  party,  afWr  Mrs.  Asb« 
land  had  fully  discussed  the  guests,  conversation,  «i4 
other  trifles  that  marie  such  an  event,  there  ensued  9, 
pause,  which  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Ainslie's  saying-«v 

"  My  dear  Anne,  do  yon  think  all  this  is  right  ?" 

"Right!"  repeated  Mrs.  Ashland,  looking  up  ii^ 
surprise;  "what  is  not  right?" 

"  The  style  in  which  you  are  living-^you  nuul 
pardon  me,  ny  dear,  but  I  cannot  see  you  in  all  pro- 
bability laying  up  misery  for  your  future  years,  wilkp 
out  uttering  a  warning  word" 

"  My  dearest  aunt,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashland,  ^  jom 
surely  do  not  think  Uiere  is  any  harm  in  ^oing  ial^ 
soeiety  and  receiving  it  at  home?" 

"  No,  my  love,  it  is  the  expense  to  which  I  allude, 
(or  you  must  be  aware  you  have  changed  your  man«» 
ner  of  living  very  materially  since  I  was  la«t  witb 

you.    You  were  not  without  society  in streel, 

but  you  never  gave  such  dinners  as  that  of  yester« 
day." 

" Oh  no," replied  Mrs.  Ashland;  "in  those  small 
plain  rooms,  it  would  have  been  absurd — in  fact  out 
of  the  question.    But  in  other  respects  it  is  about  the 


same." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear;  you  have  more  servants." 

"  I  have  not  one,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ashland  eager* 
ly,  "  that  is  not  necessary.  You  must  remember,  my 
dear  aunt,  how  much  larger  this  house  is  than  the 
other ;  we  require  more  here  than  we  did  there— <aad 
indeed  I  think  it  is  the  best  economy  to  keep  good 
servants,  and  enough  of  them  to  do  the  work  properly, 
otherwise  things  go  to  ruin  for  want  of  care ;  and, 
aAer  all,  what  is  the  expense  of  a  couple  of  woomni 
more  or  less  ?" 

"  Not  very  great,  I  grant  yoa,"'repHed  Mrs.  Ainilio, 
"  if  that  were  all.  But  every  thing,  your  very  styto 
of  dress  is  altered." 

"  Charles  likes  to  see  me  well  dressed,"  relied  h«r 
niece,  "  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  have  a  little  weakneos 
in  that  respect  myself.  And  really  I  do  not  think  il 
would  be  worth  while  for  me  to  be  economizing  in 
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such  small  matters,  which  my  husband  would  not  feel 
or  even  know  at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  would 
all  my  pinching  and  saving  amount  to?  I  should 
make  myself  very  uncomfortable,  and  save,  maybe,  a 
few  hundreds.  And  where  would  be  the  use?  If 
Ashland  were  a  different  man  from  what  he  ia  the 
case  would  be  altered.  But  you  know  he  works  hard 
and  loves  to  spend  freely—he  is  the  most  generous 
man  alive,  and,  if  you  will,  somewhat  extravagant 
My  economies  never  could  keep  pace  with  his  ex- 
penses  if  I  tried  ever  so  hard ;  so  I  may  as  well  have 
the  comfort  of  the  money  while  it  is  going.'' 

"  It  is  because  your  husband  is,  as  you  say,  expen- 
sively and  even  extravagantly  inclined,  Anne,  that  I 
now  speak  to  you  seriously  on  the  subject,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  If  he  were  a  prudent  careful  man,  the  re- 
qK>nsibility  of  your  manner  of  living  would  not  rest 
tqpon  you  as  heavily  as  it  now  does.  It  is  a  wife's 
duty,  as  far  as  she  is  sensible  of  them,  and  as  far  it  is 
possible,  to  supply  the  wants — and  I  may  say — ^weak- 
nesses of  her  husband." 

*'  Pray,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Ashland,  turning 
pale,  **  do  not  throw  such  a  load  of  responsibility  on 
me,  for  what  can  I  do  ?  If  Charles  is  a  little  extrava- 
gant, I  really  think  he  has  a  right  to  be  so,  for  he 
works  hard  and  earns  reputation  as  well  as  money. 
He  is  making  an  excellent  income,  and  if  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  spend  it  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  right  to 
interfere.  And  interfere  iis  I  might,  I  could  do  little 
but  tease  him." 

"Don't  say  that,  Anne,"  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
gravely.  "  There  is  no  telling  the  influence  a  woman 
can  and  does  exert  over  the  man  that  loves  her,  and 
as  a  wife  and  mother  she  is  bound  to  use  that  in- 
fluence wisely  and  for  the  good  of  all." 

Tears  started  in  Mrs.  Ashland's  eyes  as  she  said — 
"  Let  me  make  him  happy,  and  do  n't  ask  me  to  fret 
his  noble  spirit  about  trifles.  He  has  fully  earned  all 
he  now  enjoys.  He  did  not  marry  young  or  im- 
prudently, and  I  cannot  think  it  is  for  me  to  check  his 
enjoyment  of  the  present." 

"  My  dearest  child,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Ainslie  earnest- 
ly, "  you  have  touched  upon  the  very  point  that  strikes 
me  the  most  painfully  in  this  matter.  When  I  look 
at  your  husband,  now  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
think  of  the  young  family  that  surrounds  him,  I  feel 
forcibly  the  heavy  changes  that  must  fall  upon  them 
in  the  due  course  of  time,  should  any  thing  happen 
to  Mr.  Ashland." 

"  Oh  do  n't  talk  of  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashland  pas- 
sionately ;  "  if  I  lose  my  husband,  may  I  and  my 
children  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  him." 

"  Dearest  Anne,"  said  her  aunt,  **  you  talk  wildly. 
Grief  and  despair  would  often  make  us  gladly  quit  this 
world.  But  that  cannot  be— we  are  not  to  leave  it  at 
our  option,  and  while  we  are  here,  we  all  have  duties 
to  perform.  It  is  for  your  children's  sake  I  would 
have  you  look  to  the  future." 

**  I  do  not  want  wealth  for  my  children,"  replied 
Mrs.  Ashland  earnestly.  "  Let  my  boys  tread  in  their 
father's  footsteps — I  desire  nothing  more,  and  he  be- 
gan with  nothing." 

"  You  may  not  require  wealth  for  them,  Anne,"  re- 


plied  Mrs.  Ainslie  gravely,  "  but  independenes  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  tosecm'e,  if  possible,  to  their 
o&pring.  You  know  not  the  misery,  and  more,  the 
temptations  the  young  are  exposed  to  when  cast  too 
early  upon  a  friendless  world  to  struggle  for  an  ex- 
istence for  themselves.  Your  husband's  noble  cha- 
racter and  superior  talents  have  carried  him  bravely 
through  the  ordeal ;  but  success  does  not  so  sorely 
attend  all  who  are  left  to  depend  upon  themselves. 
You  certainly  would  not  wish  your  children  to  en- 
counter unnecessary  suffering — and  sufiering,  too, 
that  y§tit  could  ward  ofi'from  them." 

"  Oh  no !  God  forbid,"  and  tears  burst  from  Mrs. 
Ashland's  eyes — *'  how  wretched  you  have  made  me. 
What  can  I  do  ?  must  I  sacrifice  my  husband  to  my 
children?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie.  "  You  need 
run  in  neither  extreme.    You  lived  happily  and  not 

imprudently  in street;  the  great  error  was  to 

leave  there ;  but  a  handsome  house  and  furniture  is 
woman's  natural  weakness,  I  think ;  therefore,  Anne, 
I  do  not  blame  so  much  as  lament  the  move." 

"  The  diflerence  of  rent  is  not  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashland,  looking  up  with  a  brighter  expression. 

"  It  is  not  that  only,  Anne,  but  larger  rooms  bring 
other  expenses.  You  own  yourself  you  never  would 
have  entertained  in  the  other  house  as  yon  do  here." 

"  You  would  not  have  us  move  back,  would  you  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashland  with  some  alarm,  in  the  midst 
of  her  grief,  in  her  tone. 

*'  No,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "bol  I  would  have  you 
live  here  as  you  did  there.  If  you  have  made  an  error 
do  your  best  to  retrieve  it" 

Mrs.  Ashland  breathed  more  freely.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  right,"  she  said  sadly — "  I  will  do  what  I  can, 
although  it  chiefly  lays  with  Ashland.  He  is  more 
expensive  in  his  tastes  than  you  are  aware  of.  And 
after  all,  the  difierence  of  our  expenses  here  is  not 
so  very  great  as  you  think ;  they  do  not  amount  to 
much  more." 

*'  If  the  diflerence  were  put  out  for  the  benefit  of 
your  children,  Anne,  in  ten  years  it  would  amount  to 
an  independence  for  them." 

*'  I  'II  do  what  I  can,"  again  repeated  Mrs.  Ash- 
land, mournfully ;  <*  though  what  that  may  be  I  can- 
not tell." 

<'At  least  you  need  not  light  the  candle  at  both 
ends,"  replied  her  aunt,  "for  if  you  do,  depend  upon 
it  you  will  live  bitterly  to  repent  it." 

And  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted,  and 
not  again  resumed.  It  lay  heavy,  however,  at  Mrs. 
Ashland's  heart,  and,  as  usual,  she  could  not  rest  until 
she  had  told  her  husband  all  about  it  To  her  sur- 
prise he  only  laughed  as  she  began,  quite  amused  at 
the  idea,  as  he  said,  of  "  her  petty  economies  making 
a  fortune  for  the  children." 

"  But  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  poor  aunt,  who 
can  hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together,  thinking  we 
are  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,"  he  continued — "  and 
people  in  the  country,  too,  think  the  whole  world  can 
be  bought  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  And  so  you  are 
to  make  up  in  your  caps  and  ribbons  for  all  my  ex- 
travagancies, are  you  ?    Well,  that 's  right,"  he  con- 
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tinned,  smiling  in  the  earnest  face  upturned  to  his — 
"  there  *s  no  telling  how  soon  I  may  want  your  two- 
and^ixpences,  Anne." 

But  as  she  proceeded  with  her  aunt's  fears  for  their 
children's  future,  and  the  hint  of  his  not  living  for- 
ever, his  countenance  darkened  and  he  said,  almost 
angrily — 

"  What  nonsense  it  is  for  old  women  to  meddle 
with  other  people's  affiiirs.  Just  as  if  every  body 
does  not  understand  their  own  business  best.  And 
tell  your  aunt,  Anne,  that  if  the  candle  is  to  be  burnt 
out  you  may  as  well  have  your  end  of  it  as  not.  Con- 
found the  old  woman,  for  making  you  look  so  dismal, 
love.  And  so  she  has  been  burying  me — I  have  a 
great  mind  to  tell  her — "  but  whether  he  meant  to 
tell  her  that  he  was  immortal,  (for  it  was  chiefly  the 
cutting  him  off  that  nettled  him  so,)  did  not  transpire, 
as  he  did  not  finisth  his  sentence,  but  changed  it  for — 
"  Come,  let  us  have  tea  early.  To-night,  you  know, 
the  opera  opens,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me." 

"  Oh  not  to-night,  Charles." 

"  Why  not  to-night?"  he  asked;  "  I  have  taken  a 
box  for  the  season,  and  it  commences  to-night,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  Ashland  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
said — 

"  I  would  rather  not  go  while  Aunt  Ainslie  is  with 
us.    She  will  think  so  much  of  it." 

"  Pooh !"  said  he,  "  let  her  think  whaf  she  likes," 
and  the  door  opened  just  at  that  moment  and  Mrs. 
Ainslie  entering,  Mr.  Ashland  said  cordially — 

"  Wont  you  go  !o  the  opera  with  us  this  evening, 
ray  dear  madam  ?  We  have  a  box,  so  you  won't  be 
crowded,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  amused,  and  if  Anne 
will  only  hurry  lea  a  little  we  shall  be  there  in  ex- 
cellent time.''  • 

Mrs.  Ashland  cast  a  half  fearful  deprecating  look 
at  her  aunt,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  you  see  it  is  not  my 
lault ;  he  will  do  it,"  and  rung  for  the  tea  equipage, 
and  ordered  the  carriage  as  her  husband  desired. 

One  or  two  feeble  efforts  more  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Ashland  in  the  cause  of  economy,  which,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  were  made  chiefly  because  she  did  not 
like  to  run  into  any  new  expense  just  under  her 
aunt's  eye,  and  which  were  decided  failures,  for  her 
husband  ''  was  not  afraid  of  Aunt  Ainslie,"  and  then 
the  conversation  which  had  disturbed  her  so  much, 
laded  almost  completely  from  her  mind.  In  fact  they 
were  a  pleasure  luving  couple,  and  rarely  commenc- 
ed any  expense  that  one  or  the  other  did  not  say — 
"  Well,  while  we  are  about  it,  we  may  as  well  add 
so  and  so,"  and  to  Mrs.  Ainslie  it  seemed  they  were 
"  about  it"  almost  all  the  time.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  aware  that  as  her  advice  would  not  be 
followed,  she  had  no  right  to  make  herself  disagree- 
able by  oflering  it ;  and  so  things  went  on  as  usual — 
Mrs.  Ashland  often  lamented  over  her  "  poor  hard 
worked  husband,"  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might,  by  prudence  and  economy,  lessen  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  for  the  unwearying  toil 
over  which  she  sentimentalized  so  prettily.  For  in 
truth  the  expenses  of  their  establishment  were  such, 
that  with  the  utmost  efforts  on  his  part,  Mr.  Ashland 
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cocild  just  make  out  to  meet  them — as  to  laying  up«, 
that  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  indeed  the 
idea  never  seemed  to  cross  the  mind  of  either  husbajki 
or  wife.  Although  now  upo|i  the  downward  path  of 
life,  Mr.  Ashland  was  still  in  the  fall  vigor  of  all  his 
powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  entered  into 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  and  domestic  tiet, 
with  as  keen  a  zest  as  he  could  have  done  twenty 
years  before ;  ])erhap8  more  so— the  very  fact  of  his 
having  married  late  in  life  and  experienced  for  so 
many  years  the  cheerless  life  of  a  bachelor,  who  had 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world  by  himself,  may  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  lively  enjoyment 
of  the  present.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  life  seemed  to 
him  just  opening  her  brilliant  noon-day,  while  he 
foig'ot  that  the.  shadows  of  evening  must  soon  be 
closing  around  him.  In  short  he  seemed  to  have  that 
feeling  of  immortality  that  men  of  strong  frames  and 
active  minds  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  and  although,  as  an 
abstract  fact,  he  believed  in  death,  yet  it  was  as  one 
in  which  he  had  a  very  distant  if  any  interest  Mrs. 
Ashland  was  much  his  junior,  and  a  very  pretty 
woman.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  hiisbaud's  talents 
and  station,  and  loved  him  with  the  enthusiastic  af- 
feet  ion  a  woman  only  feels  when  her  pride  and  im- 
aginatipn,  as  well  as  her  heart,  are  deeply  touched. 
She  had  been,  as  she  said,  perfectly  happy  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  o(  her  married  life,  when  they 
had  lived  chiefly  for  themselves,  and  seen  little  society 
save  a  few  of  her  husband's  professional  friends ;  but 
now  that  the  sphere  was  enlarged,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  spirit  of  youth,  beauty  and  vanity  was 
found  as  wide  awake  in  the  heart  of  the  young  wife, 
as  it  could  have  been  had  she  still  been  upon  her 
"  preferment."  A  pretty  woman,  very  much  admired 
abroad,  and  very  much  indulged  at  home,  is  apt  to 
enjoy  the  world  even  if  she  is  not  endowed  with  a 
peculiarly  pleasure  loving  spirit;  but  when  she  has 
this  to  add,  and  crowning  all,  a  proud  and  happy 
heart,  her  state  comes  as  near  to  perfect  bliss  as  this 
nether  region  can  afford.  She  loved  her  children 
passionately,  and  would  have  laid  down  her  life  to 
serve  or  save  them ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
to  lay  down  her  carriage  and  give  up  some  of  her 
superfluous  pleasures,  would  have  been  a  more  sim- 
ple and  effectual  means  of  doing  so,  than  to  die  for 
them.  Mrs.  Ashland  did  not  mean  to  be  selfish,  and 
would  have  been  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  accu- 
sation ;  and,  as  for  her  husband,  he  was  the  most 
generous  and  disinterested  of  human  beings — and  yet 
what  was  the  result  of  their  warm  feelings  and 
thoughtless  conduct?  Selfishness  itself  could  not 
have  done  worse.  They  enjoyed  the  present  and  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself;  and  no  neglected 
changeling  turns  in  afler  years  with  greater  bitterness 
upon  those  who  should  have  cared  for  it  in  childhood, 
than  docs  the  Future  on  those  who  neglected  it  in  the 
Present. 

So  some  years  of  perfect  happiness  passed.  'Tit 
true,  that  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Ainslie's  warning 
voice  did  now  and  then  flit  across  her  niece's  memory, 
and  occasionally  it  influenced  her  to  some  piece  of 
economy  that  was  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
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her  expenditures,  that  it  generally  ended  in  costing 
her  more  than  her  usual  mode  of  careless  self-indul- 
gence, to  the  great  amusement  of  her  husband,  who 
never  failed  to  treasure,  ^  one  of  his  best  jokes  at  her 
expense,  one  of  these  experiments.  The  result  on 
her  part,  was  a  renewal  of  faith  in  her  husband's 
axiom,  **  that  the  best  economy  is  a  good  thing,''  never 
dreaming  that  there  is  a  better  in  not  enjoying  all  the 
"good  things"  of  this  life.  But  experience  is  the 
cmly  teacher  worth  any  thing,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  her  best  pupils  learn  even  from  her.  Let  the 
best  disciplined  of  us  commence  life  over  again  with 
the  same  feelifigSj  and  we  fcmr  much  that  the  new 
race,  with  all  its  added  knowledge,  would  be  run  in 
very  nearly  the  old  tracks. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ashland.  A  few  years,  as  we 
have  said,  of  perfect  happiness  passed,  and  then  the 
sun  of  her  prosperity  suddenly  sank  from  the  horizon. 
Overtasked  nature  will  sometimes,  as  it  were,  indig- 
nantly resent  her  wrongs,  and  strike  back  upon  those 
who  have  dared  too  long  to  trifle  with  her  strength. 
Mr.  Ashland's  over-worked  brain  refused  at  last  to 
toil  longer.  In  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  hap- 
piness he  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy. 

The  lamentations  of  the  public  were  universal. 
The  daily  prints  teemed  with  eulogies ;  societies  wore 
crape  and  sent  "  resolutions"  of  condolence  to  his 
bereaved  widow.  And  what  did  that  avail?  Wild 
with  grief,  Mrs.  Ashland  was  beyond  the  flattery  of 
such  consolation.  She  gave  herself  up  in  the  first 
anguish  of  her  affliction  to  despair,  and  thought  misery 
could  not  touch  her  deeper. 

But  the  world  will  roughly  intrude  in  times  of  the 
heaviest  sorrow,  and  then  oAentimes  there  is  found  a 
"  lower  depth"  in  the  *'  lowest  deep." 

Mr.  Ashland's  afiairs  were  now  to  be  looked  into. 


and  thos^  who  took  upon  themselves  the  friendly 
office  of  executors,  soon  found  na  estate  to  administer 
upon.  Mrs.  Ashland  first  learned  the  fact  with  a 
dejected  and  almost  stupid  indifference,  for  the  words 
conveyed  to  her  no  adequate  idea  of  their  conse- 
quences. But  something  must  be  done,  and  by  ibe 
time  she  was  roused  to  a  full  sense  of  her  situation, 
the  sensation  that  her  great  bereavement  had  called 
forth  from  a  sympathizing  public  had  passed  away 
with  the  crape  "to  be  worn  thirty  days."  Blame  was 
now  mingled  with  praise,  when  the  talents  of  the 
husband  and  loveliness  of  the  wife  wer«  recalled,  and 
people  wondered  how  others  could  be  so  mad  in  their 
prosperity  as  not  to  provide  for  their  families.  The 
charges  of  vanity  and  extravagance  were  now  laid 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Ashland,  by  those  who  formerly 
had  talked  only  of  her  spirit  and  beauty ;  and  grave 
and  heavy  censure  upon  the  recklessness  of  her  hus- 
band even  reached  the  ear,  to  pierce  the  heart  of  his 
sorrowing  wife — and  then  came  that  saddest  of 
changes,  the  breaking  up  of  a  family. 

Mr.  Ashland's  kindness  had  not  been  all  thrown 
away  upon  ungrateful  friends,  for  there  were  those 
who  now  stepped  nobly  forward  to  assist  his  bereaved 
offspring.  But  alas!  what  can  even  the  kindest 
offer  dependence,  and  though  sheltered  wiih  her 
youngest  darling  under  a  sister's  hospitable  roof,  Mrs. 
Ashland,  with  a  breaking  heart,  was  called  upon  to 
part  with  her  other  treasures,  to  those  who  would 
take  them ;  ''  wee  hapless  things." 

Oh  with  what  anguish  did  the  once  neglected  word? 
of  Mrs.  Ainslie  haunt,  with  never  ceasing  remorse, 
her  unhappy  niece — 

*'  Anne,  if  you  light  the  candle  at  both  ends  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  live  bitterly  to  repent  it." 


A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH. 


ScEKE.    A  Chamber.    {Julia  solus  before  a  mirror.) 

Julia.  Aye,  this  looks  well  I 

This  graceful  robe  becomes  my  faultless  form — 
Tlie  mirror  tells  me  I  am  beautiful. 
Gay  fancies  crowd  my  brain.    This  night  shall  mark 
My  conquest  of  the  wealthy,  proud  De  L'Orme, 
Or,  if  1  fail — I  cannot,  must  not  fail ! 

(EnUr  Anna.) 

Anna.  Come,  tell  me,  coz,  how  like  you  Florimel  ? 
Had  I  a  lover,  (Ae,  you  know,  is  yours, 
And  I  'm  content  with  friendship's  steady  flame,) 
'Twere  such  as  Florimel — I  would  be  kind. 
Last  eve  he  sat,  alone,  with  book  in  hand — 
I  came,  he  laid  aside  the  book — looked  up— 
He  expected  you  I  true,  he  welcomed  me. 
Bat  disappointment  veiled  his  brow.    How  soon 
It  brightened  when  you  came ! 

Julia.  And  so,  kind  coz, 

You  'd  have  me  love  this  youth.    Look  on  my  hand, 
So  while,  so  soft,  unfit  for  housewife  toil ; 
While  'I  IS  mine  to  give,  it  shall  still  be  mine 
Till  some  aspiring  youth,  by  fortune  blest 
With  wealth,  shall  claim  it  his.    I  hate  the  toil 
That  ever  waits  on  lowly  wedded  bliss ; 
Nor  wealth  akme,  bat  fame,  shall  fain  my  hand— 


The  Senate-honored  or  a  titled  name : 

If  such  come  not  to  woo,  you  '11  see  me,  coz, 

As  now,  forever  an  unshackled  maid. 

Anna.  In  rhyme  I  will  portray  a  lover,  coz — 
Humane,  benevolent,  he  is  firm  and  true ; 
Attentive,  fond,  or  else  he  would  not  do ; 
Well  skilled  in  useful  lore,  and  rich  in  heart. 
He,  in  his  station,  nobly  fills  his  part ; 
Or  poor,  or  A^ith  huge  coffers  full  of  pelf, 
I  'd  care  not — but  would  love  him  for  himself; 
^  If  honest,  tall  and  brave,  and  handsome,  gay, 
And  asked  he  love  for  love,  I  'd  not  say  nay. 

(The  bell  nngs.) 

*T  is  Florimel.    Your  eye  is  flashing  fire  ! 
You  '11  sing  for  him  the  songs  he  loves  to  hear  ? 

Juliaj  {with  seom.)  Not  I,  indeed ! 
(2b  servant.)  Attend  the  bell,  and  if 
»T  is  Florimel— 

Aima.  Why,  coz,  you  're  not  yourself— 
What  means  your  rage  ?  'T  were  best  he  sees  yon  not— 
At  least  not  noti7.    He  would  not  know  you  tAti^.' 

Julia.  Not,  not  know  me !  He  '11  know  I  'm  not  for  him ! 
{To  sertant.)  Away,  I  say,  and  let  him  elsewhere  roam- 
Stay  not  his  question— eay  I^mtuiat  home ! 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    COMPOSITION. 


BY  EDGAH  A.   POS. 


Charles  Dickens,  in  a  note  now  lying  before 
me,  alluding  to  an  examination  I  once  made  of  the 
mechanism  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  says — "  By  the 
way,  are  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote  his  *  Caleb 
Williams'  backwards?  He  first  involved  his  hero 
in  a  web  of  difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume, 
and  then,  for  the  first,  cast  about  him  for  some  mode 
of  accounting  for  what  had  been  done." 

I  cannot  think  this  the  precue  mode  of  procedure 
on  the  part  of  Godwin — and  indeed  what  he  himself 
acknowledges,  is  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Dickens'  idea— but  the  author  of  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams" was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  at  least  a  somewhat  similar 
process.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  every  plot, 
worth  the  name,  must  be  elaborated  to  iis  dtTtotwrnatt 
before  any  thing  be  attempted  with  the  pen.  It  is 
only  with  the  dinoutment  constantly  in  view  that  we 
can  give  a  plot  its  indispensable  air  of  consequence, 
or  causation,  by  making  the  incidents,  and  especially 
the  tone  at  all  points,  tend  to  the  development  of  the 
intention. 

There  is  a  radical  error,  I  think,  in  the  usual  mode 
of  constructing  a  story.  Either  history  affords  a 
thesis — or  one  is  suggested  by  an  incident  of  the  day 
—or,  at  best,  the  author  sets  himself  to  work  in  the 
combination  of  striking  events  to  form  merely  the 
basis  of  bis  narrative — designing,  generally,  to  fill  in 
with  description,  dialogue,  or  autorial  comment, 
whatever  crevices  of  fact,  or  action,  may,  from  page 
to  page,  render  themselves  apparent. 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an 
effect.  Keeping  originality  cdwayi  in  view — for  he 
is  false  to  himself  who  ventures  to  dispense  with  so 
obvious  and  so  easily  attainable  a  source  of  interest — 
I  say  to  myself,  in  the  first  place,  "  Of  the  innumer- 
able effects,  or  impressions,  of  which  the  heart,  the 
intellect,  or  (more  generally)  the  soul  is  susceptible, 
what  one  shall  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  select?" 
Having  chosen  a  novel,  first,  and  secondly  a  vivid 
effect,  I  consider  whether  it  can  best  be  wrought  by 
incident  or  tone — whether  by  ordinary  incidents  and 
peculiar  tone,  or  the  converse,  or  by  peculiarity  both 
of  incident  and  tone — aAerward  looking  about  me 
(or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations  of  event,  or 
tone,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the 
effect. 

I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  magazine 
paper  might  be  written  by  any  author  who  would — 
that  is  to  say,  who  could — detail,  step  by  step,  the 
processes  by  which  any  one  of  his  compositions 
attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion.    Why  such 


a  paper  has  never  been  given  to  the  world,  I  am 
much  at  a  loss  to  say — but,  perhaps,  the  autorial 
vanity  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  omission  than 
any  one  other  cause.  Most  writers — poets  in 
especial — prefer  having  it  understood  that  they  com- 
pose by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy — an  ecstatic  intui- 
tion— and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the 
public  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  at  the  elabo- 
rate and  vacillating  crudities  of  thought — at  the  true 
purposes  seized  only  at  the  last  moment — at  the  in- 
numerable glimpses  of  idea  that  arrived  not  at  the 
maturity  of  full  view — at  the  fully  matured  fancies 
discarded  in  despair  as  unmanageable — at  the  cau- 
tious selections  and  rejections — at  the  painful  erasures 
and  interpolations — in  a  word,  at  the  wheels  and 
pinions — the  tackle  for  scene-shifting — ^the  step- 
ladders  and  demon-traps — the  cock's  feathers,  the 
red  paint  and  the  black  patches,  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the  proper- 
ties of  the  literary'  hUtrio. 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  is  by 
no  means  common,  in  which  an  author  is  at  all  in 
condition  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  his  conclu- 
sions have  been  attained.  In  general,  suggestions, 
having  arisen  pell-mell,  are  pursued  and  forgotten  in 
a  similar  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  synnpathy  with 
the  repugnance  alluded  to,  nor,  at  any  time,  the  least 
difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  the  progressive  steps  of 
any  of  my  compositions;  and,  since  the  interest  of  an 
analysis,  or  reconstrnction,  such  as  I  have  considered 
a  desideratum^  is  quite  independent  of  any  real  or 
fancied  interest  in  the  thing  analyzed,  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  decorum  on  my  part  to  show 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  some  one  of  my  own 
works  was  put  together.  I  select  "  The  Raven,"  as 
the  most  generally  known.  It  is  my  design  to  render 
it  manifest  that  no  one  point  in  its  composition  is 
referrible  either  to  accident  or  intuition — that  the 
work  proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  its  completion  with 
the  precision  and  rigid  consequence  of  a  mathemati- 
cal problem. 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  the  poem  per  m, 
the  circumstance — or  say  the  necessity — which,  in 
the  first  place,  gave  rise  to  the  intention  of  composing 
a  poem  that  should  suit  at  once  the  popular  and  the 
critical  taste. 

We  commence,  then,  with  this  intention. 

ThA  initial  consideration  was  tht^t  of  extent.  If 
any  literary  work  is  too  long  to  be  read  at  one  sitting, 
we  must  be  content  to  dispense  with  the  immensely 
important  effect  derivable  from  unity  of  impression — 
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for,  if  two  sittings  be  required,  the  affairs  of  the  world 
interfere,  and  every  thing  like  totality  is  at  once  de- 
stroyed. But  since,  t^eteris  paribus^  no  poet  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  any  thing  that  may  advance 
his  design,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there 
is,  in  extent,  any  advantage  to  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  unity  which  attends  it.  Here  I  say  no,  at 
once.  What  we  term  a  long  poem  is,  in  fact,  merely 
a  succession  of  brief  ones — that  is  to  say,  of  brief 
poetical  effects.  It  is  needless  to  demonstrate  that  a 
poem  is  such,  only  inasmuch  as  it  intensely  excites, 
by  elevating,  the  soul ;  and  all  intense  excitements 
are,  through  a  psychal  necessity,,  brief.  For  this 
reason,  at  least  one  half  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  is 
essentially  prose — a  succession  of  poetical  excite- 
ments interspersed,  in^vitablyy  with  corresponding 
depressions — the  whole  being  deprived,  through  the 
extremeness  of  its  length,  of  the  vastly  important 
artistic  element,  totality,  or  unity,  of  effect. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
limit,  as  regards  length,  to  all  works  of  literary  art — 
the  limit  of  a  single  sitting — and  that,  although  in 
certain  classes  of  prose  composition,  such  as 
*' Robinson  Crusoe,"  (demanding  no  unity,)  this 
limit  may  be  advantageously  overpassed,  it  can 
never  properly  be  overpassed  in  a  poem.  Within 
this  limit,  the  extent  of  a  poem  may  be  made  to  bear 
mathematical  relation  to  its  merit — in  other  words, 
to  the  excitement  or  elevation — again  in  other  words, 
to  the  degree  of  the  true  poetical  effect  which  it  is 
capable  of  inducing ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  brevity 
must  be  in  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  intended 
effect : — this,  with  one  proviso — that  a  certain  degree 
of  duration  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  production 
of  any  effect  at  all. 

Holding  in  view  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
that  degree  of  excitement  which  I  deemed  not  above 
the  popular,  while  not  below  the  critical,  taste,  I 
reached  at  once  what  I  conceived  the  proper  length 
for  my  intended  poem — a  length  of  about  one  hun- 
dred lines.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  hundred  and  eight. 

My  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an  im- 
pression, or  effect,  to  be  conveyed  :  and  here  I  may 
as  well  observe  that,  throughout  the  construction,  I 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  design  of  rendering  the 
work  laiiveraaily  appreciable.  I  should  be  carried 
too  far  out  of  my  immediate  topic  were  I  to  demon- 
strate a  point  upon  which  I  have  repeatedly  insisted, 
and  which,  with  the  poetical,  stands  not  in  the 
slightest  need  of  demonstration — the  point,  I  mean, 
that  Beauty  is  the  sole  legitimate  province  of  the 
poem.  A  few  words,  however,  in  elucidation  of  my 
real  meaning,  which  some  of  my  friends  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  misrepresent.  7!1iat  pleasure 
which  is  at  once  the  most  intense,  the  most  ele- 
vating, and  the  most  pure,  is,  I  believe,  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful.  When,  indeed,  men 
speak  of  Beauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not  a  quality, 
as  is  supposed,  but  an  effect — they  refer,  in  short, 
just  to  that  intense  and  pure  elevation  of  smd — not 
of  intellect,  or  of  heart — upon  which  I  have  com- 
mented, and  which  is  experienced  in  consequence  of 
contemplating  "  the  beautiful."    Now  I  designate  I 


Beauty  as  the  province  of  the  poem,  merely  because 
it  is  an  obvious  rule  of  Art  that  effects  should  be 
made  to  spring  from  direct  causes — that  objects 
should  be  attained  through  means  best  adapted  for 
their,  attainment — no  one  as  yet  having  been  weak 
enough  to  deny  that  the  peculiar  elevation  alluded  to, 
is  most  readily  attained  in  the  poem.  Now  the  object, 
Truth,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
object  Passion,  or  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  are, 
although  attainable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  poetry,  far 
more  readily  attainable  in  prose.  Truth,  in  fact, 
demands  a  precision,  and  Passion,  a  kom^iness  (the 
truly  passionate  will  comprehend  me)  which  are 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  that  Beauty  which,  I  main- 
tain, is  the  excitement,  or  pleasurable  elevation,  of 
the  soul.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  any  thing 
here  said,  that  passion,  or  even  truth,  may  not  be 
introduced,  and  even  profitably  introduced,  into  a 
poem — for  they  may  serve  in  elucidation,  or  aid  the 
general  effect,  as  do  discords  ^n  music,  by  contrast — 
but  the  true  artist  will  always  contrive,  first,  to  tone 
them  into  proper  subservience  to  the  predominant 
aim,  and,  secondly,  to  enveil  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  the 
essence  of  the  poem. 

Regarding,  then.  Beauty  as  my  province,  my  next 
question  referred  to  the  time  of  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion— and  all  experience  has  shown  that  this  tone  is 
one  of  sadness.  Beauty  of  whatever  kind,  in  its 
supreme  development,  invariably  excites  the  sensi- 
tive soul  to  tears.  Melancholy  is  thus  the  most 
legitimate  of  all  the  poetical  tones. 

The  length,  the  province,  and  the  tone,  being  thus 
defermined,  I  betook  myself  to  ordinary  induction, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  artistic  piquancy 
which  might  serve  me  as  a  key-note  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  poem — some  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  might  turn.  In  carefully  thinking  over  all 
the  usual  artistic  effects — or  more  properly  points^  in 
the  theatrical  sense — I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  imme- 
diately that  no  one  had  been  so  universally  employed 
as  that  of  the  refrain.  The  universality  of  its  em- 
ployment sufficed  to  assure  me  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  spared  me  the  necessity  of  «ubmitting  it  to 
analysis.  I  considered  it,  however,  with  regard  to 
its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  soon  saw  it 
to  be  in  a  primitive  condition.  As  commonly  used, 
the  refrain^  or  burden,  not  only  is  limited  to  l}Tic 
verse,  but  depends  for  its  impression  upon  the  force 
of  monotone — both  in  sound  and  thought.  The  plea- 
sure is  deduced  solely  from  the  sense  of  identity — of 
repetition.  I  resolved  to  diversify,  and  so  vastly 
heighten,  the  effect,  by  adhering,  in  general,  to  the 
nionotone  of  sound,  while  I  continually  varied  that 
of  thought :  that  is  to  say,  I  determined  to  produce 
continuously  novel  effects,  by  the  variation  of  the 
application  of  the  refrain — the  refrain  itself  remain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  unvaried. 

These  points  being  settled,  I  next  bethought  me  of 
the  nature  of  my  refrain.  Since  its  application  was 
to  be  repeatedly  varied,  it  was  clear  that  the  refrain 
itself  most  be  brief,  for  there  would  have  been  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  frequent  variations  of 
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application  in  any  sentence  of  length.  In  proportion 
to  the  brevity  of  the  sentence,  would,  of  course,  be 
the  facility  of  the  variation.  This  led  me  at  once  to 
a  single  word  as  the  best  refrain. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  character  of  the 
word.  Having  made  up  my  taind  to  a  refrain,  the 
division  of  the  poem  into  stanzas  was,  of  course,  a 
corollary:  the  refrain  forming  the  close  to  each 
stanza.  That  such  a  close,  to  have  force,  must  be 
sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphasis,  ad- 
mitted no  doubt :  and  these  considerations  inevitably 
led  me  to  the  long  o  as  the  most  sonorous  vowel,  in 
connection  with  r  as  the  most  producible  consonant. 

The  sound  of  the  refrain  being  thus  determined,  it 
became  necessary  to  select  a  word  embodying  this 
sound,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fullest  possible 
keeping  with  that  melancholy  which  I  had  predeter- 
mined as  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  such  a  search  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  overlook 
the  word  "Nevermore."  In  fact,  it  was  the  very 
first  which  presented  itself. 

The  next  desideratum  was  a  pretext  for  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  one  word  "  nevermore."  In  ob- 
serving the  difficulty  which  I  at  once  found  in  invent- 
ing a  sutficiently  plausible  reason  for  its  continuous 
repetition.  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty 
arose  solely  from  the  pre-assumption  that  the  word 
was  to  be  so  continuously  or  monotonously  spoken 
by  a  human  being — ^I  did  not  fail  to  perceive,*  in 
short,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  reconciliation  of 
this  monotony  with  the  exercise  of  reason  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  repeating  the  word.  Here,  then, 
immediately  arose  the  idea  of  a  non-reasoning  crea- 
ture capable  of  speech ;  and,  very  naturally,  a  parrot, 
in  the  first  instance,  suggested  itself,  but  was  super- 
seded forthwith  by  a  Raven,  as  equally  capable  of 
speech,  and  infinitely  more  in  keeping  with  the 
intended  tone. 

I  had  now  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a 
Raven — the  bird  of  ill  omen — monotonously  repeat- 
ing the  one  word,  "  Nevermore,"  at  I  he  conclusion 
of  each  Stanza,  in  a  poem  of  melancholy  tone,  and 
in  length  about  one  hundred  lines.  Now,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  object  suprevuuess,  or  perfection, 
at  all  point'*,  I  asked  mj'self— "  Of  all  melancholy 
topics,  what,  according  to  the  tniiversal  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  is  the  most  melancholy?"  Death — 
was  the  obvious  reply.  "And  when,"  I  said,  "is 
this  most  melancholy  of  topics  most  poetical?" 
From  what  I  have  already  explained  at  some  length, 
the  answer,  here  also,  is  obvious — "  When  it  most 
closely  allies  itself  to  Beauty :  the  death,  then,  of  a 
beautiful  woman  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  poeti- 
cal topic  in  the  world — and  equally  is  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  lips  best  suited  for  such  topic  are  those  of  a 
bereaved  lover." 

I  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  a  lover 
lamenting  his  deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  con- 
tinuously repeating  the  word  "  Nevermore" — ^I  had  to 
combine  these,  bearing  in  mind  my  design  of  \^rying, 
at  every  turn,  the  application  of  the  word  repeated; 
but  the  only  intelligible  mode  of  such  combination  is 
that  of  imagining  the  Raven  employing  the  word  in 


answer  to  the  queries  of  the  lover.  And  here  it  was 
that  I  saw  at  once  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
efiect  on  which  I  had  been  depending — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  eifect  of  the  variation  of  application.  I  saw  that 
I  could  make  the  first  query  propounded  by  the  lover 
— the  first  query  to  which  the  Raven  should  reply 
"Nevermore" — that  I  could  make  this  first  query  a 
commonplace  one — the  second  less  so— the  third  stUl 
less,  and  so  on — until  at  length  the  lover,  startled 
from  his  original  nonchalance  by  the  melancholy  char 
racter  of  the  word  itself— by  its  frequent  repetition — 
and  by  a  consideration  of  the  ominous  reputation  of 
the  fowl  that  uttered  it — is  at  length  excited  to  super^ 
stition,  and  wildly  propounds  queries  of  a  far  difi'erent 
character — queries  whose  solution  he  has  passionately 
at  heart — propounds  them  half  in  superstition  and  half 
in  that  species  of  d^pair  which  delights  in  self* 
torture — propounds  them  not  altogether  because  he 
believes  in  the  prophetic  or  demoniac  character  of 
the  bird  (which,  reason  assures  him,  is  merely  re- 
peating  a  lesson  learned  by  rote)  but  because  he  ex- 
periences a  phrenzied  pleasure  in  so  modeling  his 
questions  as  to  receive  from  the  expected  "Never- 
more" the  most  delicious  because  the  most  intolerable 
of  sorrow.  Perceiving  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded 
me— or,  more  strictly,  thus  forced  upon  me  in  the 
progress  of  the  construction — I  first  established  in 
mind  the  climax,  or  concluding  query — ^that  to  which 
"  Nevermore"  should  be  in  the  last  place  an  answer 
— that  in  reply  to  which  this  word  "  Nevermore" 
should  involve  the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of 
sorrow  and  despair. 

Here  then  the  poem  may  be  said  to  have  its  be- 
ginning— at  the  end,  where  all  works  of  art  should 
begin — ^for  it  was  here,  at  this  point  of  my  precon- 
siderations,  that  I  first  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  c(»n- 
position  of  the  stanza : 

"  Prophet^"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  I  prophet  ttill  if  bird  or 

devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both 

adore, 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant 

Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore." 

Quoth  the  raven  "  Nevermore." 

I  composed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first  that,  by 
establishing  the  climax,  I  might  the  better  vary  and 
graduate,  as  regards  seriousness  and  importance,  the 
preceding  queries  of  the  lover — and,  secondly,  that  I 
might  definitely  settle  the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and  the 
length  and  general  arrangement  of  the  stanza — as 
well  as  graduate  the  stanzas  which  were  to  precede, 
so  that  none  of  them  might  surpass  this  in  rhythmical 
efiect.  Had  I  been  able,  in  the  subsequent  compo- 
sition, to  construct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I  should, 
without  scruple,  have  purposely  ei^feebled  them,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  climacteric  efiect. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  of  the 
versification.  My  first  object  (as  usual)  was  origi- 
nality. The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  neglected, 
in  versification,  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable 
things  in  the  world.    Admitting  that  there  is  liule 
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possibility  of  variety  in  mere  rhythm^  it  is  still  clear 
that  the  possible  varieties  of  metre  and  stanm  are 
absolutely  infinite — and  yeX^for  centuriM,  no  man,  in 
vrsBy  has  ever  dons,  or  ever  teemed  to  thinJl:  of  thing, 
an  original  thing.  The  fact  is,  originality  (unless  in 
minds  of  very  unusual  force)  is  by  no  means  a  matter, 
as  some  suppose,  of  impulse  or  intuition.  In  general, 
to  be  found,  it  must  be  elaborately  sought,  and  al- 
though a  positive  merit  of  the  highest  class,  demands 
in  its  attainment  less  of  invention  than  negation. 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  the 
rhythm  or  metre  of  the  "  Raven."  The  former  is 
trochaic — the  latter  is  octameter  acatalectic,  alternat* 
ing  with  heptameter  catalectic  repeated  in  the  refrain 
of  the  fifth  verse,  and  terminating  virith  tetrameter 
catalectic.  Less  pedantically — the  feet  employed 
throughout  (trochees)  consist  of  a  long  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  short :  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  consists 
of  eight  of  these  feet — the  second  of  seven  and  a  half 
(in  eflect  two-thirds) — the  third  of  eight — the  fourth 
of  seven  and  a  half—- the  fifth  the  same — ^the  sixth 
three  and  a  half.  Now,  each  of  these  lines,  taken  in- 
dividually, has  been  employed  before,  and  what 
originality  the  '*  Raven"  has,  is  in  their  eomUnation 
into  stofiza ;  nothing  even  remotely  approaching  this 
combination  has  ever  been  attemj^ed.  The  effect  of 
this  originality  of  combination  is  aided  by  other 
mnasual,  and  some  altogether  novel  efiieots,  arising 
from  an  extension  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  rhyme  and  alliteration. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  mode  of 
bringing  together  the  lover  and  the  Raven — and  the 
first  branch  of  this  consideraticHi  was  the  loeaU.  For 
this  the  most  natural  suggestion  might  seem  to  be  a 
forest,  or  the  fields — ^but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  a  close  dreumscription  of  space  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  efiect  of  insulated  incident : — it  has 
the  force  of  a  frame  to  a  picture.  It  has  an  indisput- 
able moral  power  in  keeping  concentrated  the  atten- 
tion, and,  of  course,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determined,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in  his  cham- 
ber— in  a  chamber  rendered  pacred  to  him  by  memo- 
ries of  her  who  had  frequented  it.  The  rtwm  is  re- 
presented as  richly  furnished — this  in  mere  pursuance 
of  the  ideas  I  have  already  explained  on  the  subject 
of  Beauty,  as  the  sole  true  poetical  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now  to  in- 
troduce the  bird — and  the  thought  of  introducing  him 
through  the  window,  was  inevitable.  The  idea  of 
making  the  lover  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  against  the 
shutter,  is  a  "  tapping*'  at  the  door,  originated  in  a 
wish  to  increase,  by  prolonging,  the  reader's  curiosity, 
and  in  a  desire  to  admit  the  incidental  eflect  arising 
from  the  lover's  throwing  open  the  door,  finding  all 
dark,  and  thence  adopting  the  half-fancy  that  it  was 
the  spirit  of  his  mistress  that  knocked. 

I  made  the  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  account  for 
the  Raven's  seeking  admission,  and  secondly,  for  the 
eflect  of  contrast  with  the  (physical)  serenity  within 
the  chamber. 

I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  also  for 


the  efifect  of  contrast  between  the  marble  and  the 
plumage — it  being  understood  that  the  bust  was  abso- 
lutely ernggested  by  the  bird — the  bust  of  Pallas  being 
chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with  the  schdlarship 
of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the  sonoroumess  of 
the  word,  Pallas,  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  force  of  contrast,  with  a  view  of  deepen* 
ing  the  ultimate  impression.  For  example,  an  air  of 
the  fantastic — approaching  as  nearly  to  the  ludicrom 
as  was  admissible — is  given  to  the  Raven's  entrance. 
He  comes  in  **  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter." 

Not  the  least  oheisanee  made  he — not  a  moment  stopped  or 

stayed  he, 
But  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 

door. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  follow,  the  design  is  more 
obviously  carried  out : — 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling 
Bv  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  eomUatanee  it  won, 
"  Thuugh  thy  erest  be  shorn  and  ska/ctn  thou,"  I  said,  "  art 

sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from  the 

nightly  shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

diore!" 

Quoth  the  Raven  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainlp  ^finsl  to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly, 
nioagn  its  answer  little  mewnfag— kittle  rdevancy  bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  beii^ 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeimg  Hrd  obove  his  ehameer 

door~- 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sewlptmsi  ten  above  his  chanAst 

door, 

With  such  name  as  <*  Nevermore." 

The  eflect  of  the  denouement  being  thus  provided 
for,  I  immediately  drop  the  fantastic  for  a  tone  of  the 
most  profound  seriousness : — this  tone  commencing 
in  the  stanza  directly  following  the  one  last  quoted, 
with  the  line. 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke 
only,  etc. 

From  this  epoch  the  lover  no  longer  jests — no 
longer  sees  any  thing  even  of  the  fantasfic  in  the 
Raven's  demeanor.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  grim, 
ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore," 
and  feels  the  "  fiery  eyes"  burning  into  his  "  bosom's 
core."  This  revolution  of  thought,  or  fancy,  on  the 
lover's  part,  is  intended  to  induce  a  similar  one  on 
the  part  of  the  reader — to  bring  the  mind  into  a  proper 
frame  for  the  denottement — which  is  now  brought 
abom  as  rapidly  and  as  directly  as  possible. 

With  the  defionement  proper — ^with  the  Raven's 
reply,  "  Nevermore,"  to  the  lover's  imal  demand  if 
he  shall  meet  his  mistress  in  another  world — the 
poem,  in  its  obvious  phase,  that  of  a  simple  narrative, 
may  be  said  to  have  its  completion.  So  far,  every 
thing  is  within  the  limits  of  the  accountable— of  the 
real.  A  raven,  having  learned  by  rote  the  single 
word  "Nevermore,"  and  having  escaped  from  the 
custody  of  its  owner,  is  driven,  at  midnight,  through 
the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  seek  admission  at  a  win- 
dow from  which  a  light  still  gleams — the  chamber- 
window  of  a  student,  occupied  half  in  poring  over  a 
volume,  half  in  dreaming  of  a  beloved  mistress  de- 
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ceased.  The  casement  being  thrown  open  at  the 
fluttering  of  the  bird^s  wings,  the  bird  itself  perches 
on  the  most  convenient  seat  out  of  the  immediate 
reach  of  the  student,  who,  amused  by  the  incident  and 
the  oddity  of  the  visiter^s  demeanor,  demands  of  it,  in 
jest  and  without  looking  for  a  reply,  its  name.  The 
raven  addressed,  answers  with  its  customary  word, 
"  Nevermore" — a  word  which  finds  immediate  echo 
in  the  melancholy  heart  of  the  student,  who,  giving 
utterance  aloud  to  certain  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
occasion,  is  again  startled  by  the  fowl's  repetition  of 
•'  Nevermore."  The  student  now  guesses  the  stale 
o[  the  case,  but  is  impelled,  as  I  have  before  explain- 
ed, by  the  human  thirst  for  self-torture,  and  in  part  by 
superstition,  to  propound  such  queries  to  the  bird  as 
will  bring  him,  the  lover,  the  most  of  the  luxury  of 
sorrow,  through  the  anticipated  answer  *'  Never- 
more." With  the  indulgence,  to  the  utmost  extreme, 
of  this  self-torture,  the  narration,  in  what  I  have 
termed  its  first  or  obvious  pha»e,  has  a  natural  termi- 
nation, and  so  far  there  has  been  no  overstepping  of 
the  limits  of  the  real. 

But  in  subjects  so  handled,  however  skilfully,  or 
with  however  vivid  an  array  of  incident,  there  is 
always  a  certain  hardness  or  nakedness,  which  repels 
the  artistical  eye.  Two  things  are  invariably  re- 
quired— first,  some  amount  of  complexity,  or  more 
properly,  adaptation;  and,  secondly,  some  amount  of 
surest iveness — some  under  current,  however  inde- 
finite of  meaning.  It  is  this  latter,  in  especial,  which 
imparts  to  a  work  of  art  so  much  of  that  richness  (to 


borrow  from  colloquy  a  forcible  term)  which  we  are 
too  fond  of  confounding  with  the  ideal.  It  is  the  ex- 
cess  of  the  suggested  meaning— it  is  the  rendering  this 
the  upper  instead  of  the  under  current  of  the  theme— 
which  turns  into  prose  (and  that  of  the  very  flattest  kind) 
the  so  called  poetry  of  the  so  called  transcendentalists. 
Holding  these  opinions,  I  added  the  two  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  poem — their  suggestiveness  being  thus 
made  to  pervade  all  the  narrative  which  has  preceded 
them.  The  under-current  of  meaning  is  rendered 
first  apparent  in  the  lines — 

"  Take  thy  bcnk  from  out  my  hearty  and  take  thy  form  from 
ofl'my  door  I" 

Quoth  the  Raven  "Nerermore!*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  "  from  out  my 
heart,"  involve  the  first  metaphorical  expression  in 
the  poem.  They,  with  the  answer,  "  Nevermore," 
dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  ail  that  has  been 
previously  narrated.  The  reader  begins  now  to  re- 
gard the  Raven  as  emblematical — but  it  is  not  until 
the  very  last  line  of  the  very  last  stanza,  that  the  in- 
tention of  making  him  emblematical  o(  Moitmful  and 
Never-ending  Remembrauoe  is  permitted  distinctly  to 
be  seen : 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  nttingi 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  \ 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is 

dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow 

on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  tho 

floor 

Shall  be  liAed — nevermore. 
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Soar  onward  in  light,  prond  bird, 

O'er  the  home  of  "  ihe  blood-bought  free;" 
Though  the  tocsin  of  war  is  heard, 

It  will  bring  no  fear  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  hovered  o'er  battle  plains, 

Where  the  war-horse  fiercely  trod ; 
Where  the  life-blood  flowed  from  patriot  hearts. 

And  crimsoned  the  verdant  sod. 
But  fearless  then,  thy  flight 

Was  upward  and  onward  still, 
Till  Victory  shouted  from  every  plain, 

And  Freedom  from  every  hill. 
And  fearless,  fetterless  still 

Thou  canst  soar  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Though  thunders  roll  through  the  pillared  dome 

And  thy  banner  clouds  are  riven. 
Turn,  turn  thy  piercing  eye 

From  its  burning  glanc«  above. 
And  search  if  the  spirits  beneath  thee  now 

Still  bum  with  a  patriot's  love. 
Search  well  that  no  craven  heart 

Is  beneath  thy  shadowy  wing. 
Whose  dastard  fear  would  a  veil  of  shame 

O'er  the  land  of  Freedom  fling. 
Are  the  links  of  that  chain  still  firm, 

Which  bath  bound  them  aU  at  one? 


Have  party- spirit  and  love  of  power 

I/cft  their  brightness  undiouned  alone  ? 
Oh  beware !  if  that  chain  be  broken 

Thou  must  droop  in  thy  upward  flight, 
For  thy  spell  of  power  is  riven. 

And  the  spirit  of  thy  might. 
And  in  vain  shall  thy  sweeping  pinion  ' 

Be  spread  for  the  realms  of  air ; 
Thou  must  be  the  tyrant's  minion. 

Or  borne  to  the  wild  beast's  lair. 
And  where  is  then  thy  glory, 

Thou  bird  of  the  mighty  wing  \ 
Shall  oblivion  veil  thy  *iory. 

And  its  shadows  o'er  thee  fling? 
God  forbid !  there  are  lofty  spirits. 

There  are  sons  of  patriot  sires. 
Who  the  glorious  trust  inherit. 

And  will  guard  its  altar  fires. 
They  will  labor  to  shield  the  Union 

From  the  mad  fanatic's  hand. 
Or  aught  that  would  aim  to  ruin 

The  harmony  of  their  land. 
Soar  on !  thou  mayst  well  be  fearless, 

For  thine  is  no  borrowed  might ; 
Thou  dost  guard  a  birthright  peerless, 

Long,  long  be  thy  pathway  bright. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*'  Earth  to  earth,"  and  "  dust  to  dost," 

The  solemn  priest  hath  said, 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now, 

And  we  seal  thy  narrow  bed. — Milman. 

Early  in  life  did  little  Ethel  Walsingham  taste  the 
cup  of  sorrow,  for  she  had  scarcely  reached  her  third 
year  when  death  deprived  her  of  a  kind  affectionate 
mother.  True,  she  was  not  old  enough  to  realize  the 
irreparable  loss  she  had  sustained,  but  henceforth 
tears  rather  than  smiles  were  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
little  one.  She  could  only  understand  that  something 
very,  very  sad  had  happened — she  saw  her  father's 
tears,  and  the  afflicted  looks  of  the  household,  and  so 
little  Ethel  screamed  and  cried  in  an  agony  of  sym- 
pathetic grief. 

Hark !  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell !  The  mourn- 
ers one  by  one,  in  sable  garments,  come  forward  and 
gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  placid  countenance  of 
the  dead,  then  turn  sobbing  away,  for  no  more  on 
earth  will  they  behold  her  who  was  so  dear  to  them — 
the  daughter,  sister ,  friend!  The  villagers,  with 
saddened  looks,  crowd  around — "  She  was  an  angel!" 
whispers  one — "Poor  thing,  called  so  soon  away  I" 
says  another — '*  Wo's  me  I"  sighs  an  old  w^oman, 
**  better  so  than  to  slay  in  a  world  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment!" But  now  the  coffin  is  closed,  and 
then  the  funeral  train  silently  and  sadly  pass  over  the 
village  green,  and  through  the  winding  grove  leading 
to  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  and 
the  remains  of  Mrs.  Walsingham  are  consigned  to 
the  family  vault. 

The  disconsolate  widower  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
lonely  chamber  to  dwell  upon  her  whose  loss  has 
made  life  a  desert — she  was  his  first,  his  only  love! 
Can  Ive  ever  forget  her  ! — never  !  tiever  !  No,  dearest 
Emily,  thou  angel  now  in  heaven,  henceforth  I  de- 
vote myself  to  our  sutet  child  and  to  tfiee  I  I  will 
strive  to  make  her  as  amiable  as  thou  wert — and  when 
I  see  her  infant  graces  assimilating  more  and  more  to 
thine,  I  will  think  that  in  her,  my  Emily  lives  again ! 
Alas,  poor  human  7UUure  ! 

"  The  most  beloved  on  earth, 

Not  long  survives  to-day  I 
S<)  mupic  past  is  obsolete, 
And  yet  't  was  sweet,  't  was  passing  sweet, 
But  now  His  gone  away! 
Thus  does  the  shad* 
In  menwryfadt, 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  beloved  is  laid!" 

Ere  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  away  an  imusual 
bustle  pervades  the  late  house  of  mourning.  The 
housekeeper  wears  a  sour  look,  and  as  she  floimces 
from  room  to  room,  talks  about  "  cruel  step-dames," 
and  **  unruly  young  wives"— the  maidi  toM  their 


heads,  smiling  at  one  another  at  these  remarks,  for 
perhaps  Goody  Crisp  has  been  a  hard  task  mistress ; 
and  the  gardener  drops  a  tear  as  he  freshly  trims  the 
rose  bushes,  and  trails  the  honey-suckle  anew,  which 
she  had  planted !  "  Little  did  I  think  the  bonniest 
flower  of  a'  would  hae  been  trampled  upon  sae  soon, 
and  it  nae  withered  yet  in  its  cauld  bed !"  quoth  the 
honest  Scotchman.  In  all  this  bustle  dear  little  Ethel, 
disregarded  and  alone,  sits  in  her  room  with  her  dolls 
and  her  toy-books.  But  at  length  innovation  extends 
even  to  this  neglected  spot.  Nanny  hastily  enters — 
the  little  mourning  slip  of  Ethel  is  removed,  and  her 
dark  auburn  hair  curled  with  all  the  skill  Naimy  can 
command,  and  then  arrayed  in  white  muslin  with 
pink  sash  and  shoulder  knots,  the  timid  child  is  led  to 
the  parlor  to  welcome  her  new  ma^ma — th*  young 
bride  of  her  father  ! 

There  she  sits,  the  fair  Mrs.  Walsingham — all 
smiles  and  blushes.  Eyes  of  melting  blue  rest  lan- 
guishingly  upon  those  of  her  lover-husband — lips  of 
coral  breathe  words  of  sweetness,  one  small  white 
hand  is  nestled  amid  the  dark  locks  which  cluster 
around  the  brow  of  the  bridegroom,  while  the  other 
clasped  in  his  lies  next  his  heart. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  little  angel !"  screams  the  bride. 
"  O  Harry,  you  did  not  tell  me  one  half  her  loveliness ! 
Come  sit  on  my  lap,  sweetest  pet — come,  little  dear — 
wont  you  love  ma''ma  ?" 

"  Ethel  does  love  ma'ma — poor  ma'ma!"  lisped  the 
child. 

"  Little  cherub !  but  you  must  not  call  me  *  poor 
ma'ma' — ma'ma  is  very  happy  to  have  such  a  sweet 
little  darling  as  you  are  to  love  !" 

"  Ml/  ma'ma  is  happy  too — for  she  is  up  in  the 
beautiful  heavens,  and  then  when  I  fall  asleep,  so 
sound  that  nobody  can  awake  me  but  God,  I  shall  go 
to  heaven  too  and  see  dear  ma'ma!" 

''But  this  pretty  lady  is  your  ma'ma,"  said  Mr. 
Walsingham. 

"  O,  did  you  come  down  from  heaven?"  cried 
Ethel,  springing  from  her  lap,  and  clapping  her  hands 
for  joy;  "  are  you  really,  really  my  own  dear  ma'ma 
come  back  ?"  Then  gazing  a  moment  earnestly  in 
her  face,  she  said :  "  But  ma'ma  was  very  pale,  and 
your  cheeks  are  just  the  color  of  my  new  ribbons — 
and  all  poor  ma'ma's  hair  was  combed  back,  so,  and 
put  under  an  ugly  cap,  and  yours  curls  prettier  than 
mine,  do  n't  it,  papa  ?  but  maybe  they  changed  you 
in  heaven!" 

"What  an  angel  she  is!"  again  exclaimed  the 
bride,  catching  her  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her — 
while  Mr.  Walsingham,  bestowing  his  carresses  on 
both  dear  objects  of  his  love,  feels  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness needs  no  crowning  bead ! 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Alas  for  the  young  heart  thua  early  thrown 
Back  on  il«elf— the  unloved  and  the  lone  ! — L.  K,  L. 

The  illusion  which  love,  youth  and  beauty  lends 
the  fair  Mrs.  Walsingbara  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band are  not  dispelled  in  a  moment !  No,  it  is  the 
little  Ethel  who,  young  as  she  is,  first  discovers  the 
honeyed  words  of  nuima^  losing  their  sweetness,  and 
her  artless  caresses  repulsed,  or  at  best  received  with 
listless  indifference. 

"  But  I  am  a  great  girl  now,  ma'ma  says,"  would 
she  exclaim,  as  if  striving  to  excuse  the  neglect,  "so 
that  must  be  the  reason  she  does  not  kiss  me  any 
more.  It  would  be  funny  if  she  should  hug  me  as  she 
does  the  dear  little  baby,  would  n't  it,  Nanny?'' 

But  Nanny  was  a  discreet  lassie,  so  made  no  an- 
swer, thus  avoiding  the  too  common  propensity  of 
sowing  jealousy  and  discord  between  step-daughter 
and  dame. 

However,  the  "  dear  little  baby"  did  engross  not 
only  all  the  maternal  cares  of  Mrs.  Walsingham,  but 
also  made  great  encroachments  upon  the  share  of 
love  and  kindness  which  the  faOier  had  heretofore 
allotted  the  motherless  Ethel — unpardonable  error! 
so  that  in  course  of  time  the  child  became  almost  an 
outcast,  even  under  the  very  eyes  of  Mr.  Walsingham. 
It  was  a  happy  thing  that  the  heart  of  Ethel  was  free 
from  jealousy  or  envy — she  strove  all  she  could  to 
please  both  her  parents,  and  if  at  times  tears  would 
fill  her  soft  hazel  eyes  at  the  unkind  rcbulfs  with 
which  these  attempts  were  too  frequently  received, 
she  never  harbored  an  unkind  thought,  or  gave  utter- 
ance to  an  angry  word.  Dearly  too  did  she  love  her 
little  sister  Amelia,  although  she  saw  her  constantly 
preferred  before  her.  In  fact  she  was  the  most 
amiable  of  little  girls,  and  on  that  account  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Walsingham  was,  if  put^sible, 
more  reprehensible. 

How  many  scenes  like  the  following  occurred 
during  the  days  of  childhood. 

The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  for  the  day  is  a  fine  one 
— the  very  atm«i<«phere  causes  the  heart  to  bound 
more  lightly.  Mrs.  Walsingham  proposes  a  drive  a 
few  miles  through  the  delicious  pine-groves  whose 
fragrance  dilluses  health  to  the  body  and  tranquillity 
to  the  mind. 

"  Nurse,  bring  down  Miss  Amelia." 

"And  Miss  Ethel,  too?'' 

The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  So  little  Amelia, 
with  the  richest  of  laces,  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon 
clustering  round  her  pretty  little  face,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  joy,  and  tiny  hands  and  feet  in  brisk  motion, 
is  received  with  a  kiss,  first  in  the  extended  arms  o{ 
papa,  and  then  seated  on  the  lap  of  ma'ma.  The 
carriage  rolls  away  from  the  door,  while  up  at  the 
nursery  window  may  be  seen  the  pale  meek  coun- 
tenance of  little  Ethel,  smiling  at  the  delight  of  "  dear 
sis,"  and  waving  her  hand  unnoticed  until  she  is  out 
of  sight. 

There  is  company  to  dine.    The  cloth  is  removed, 
and  now  a  tempting  display  of  fruits  and  confec- 
tionery is  placed  upon  the  table. 
15 


"  Tell  the  nurse  to  bring  down  Miss  Amelia." 

"  And  Miss  Ethtd  ?"  (for  all  the  servants  love  the 
neglected  child.)  Again  is  the  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  What  a  dear  little  thing !"  "  sweet  child !"  "little 
love  I"  "  kiss  me,  you  cunning  darling !"  "  and  «m," 
"  and  «n0,"  echoes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally, 
half  smothered  with  kisses,  petted,  flattered,  and 
loaded  with  a  profusion  of  oranges  and  sweets,  the 
child  is  led  back  to  the  nursery,  where  silent  and 
alone  sits  Ethel,  but  still  happy  at  the  glee  of  her  little 
sister,  and  wishing  she  knew  jtist  how  she  fait  to 
laugh  so  loud  and  dance  so  merrily. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  leads  her  darling  into  a  spacious 
toy-shop.  "  Yes,  my  pet,  ma'ma  will  buy  her  a  new 
doll." 

"  And  wont  you  buy  one  for  thister  Elhey,  too?" 
demands  the  child. 

"  No,  darling,  nurse  shall  dress  up  your  old  one  for 
Ethel !" 

And  so  Amelia  returns  home  with  a  beautiful  waxen 
doll,  while  Ethel  receives  the  cast-ateay  with  a  smile 
of  pleasure,  nor  casts  one  glance  of  envy  to  her  more 
fortunate  sister. 

The  days  of  childhood  are  over.  Ethel  has  grown 
up  a  lovely  intelligent  girl.  Fond  of  reading  from 
her  earliest  years,  books  are  now  her  solace  and  de- 
light, and  fortunately  (as  she  has  been  left  to  her  own 
judgment)  the  tendencies  of  her  pure  mind  have  led 
her  to  peruse  only  such  as  are  moral  and  instructive. 
Her  accomplishments  apparently  are  not  equal  to 
Amelia's — she  is  a  superior  French  scholar,  but  the 
Spanish,  Italian  and  German  masters  are  employed 
only  for  her  sister.  She  touches  the  piano  with  grace 
and  skill,  for  in  whatever  she  undertakes  she  excels 
— but  the  harp  and  guitar  are  only  for  Amelia. 

A  few  words  will  define  the  character  of  the  latter. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  but  vain  and  indolent.  Dress 
lay  nearest  her  heart,  and  to  be  charming  and  irresis- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  her  many  admirers,  was  her  next 
ambition.  Her  beauty  and  gay  manners  rendered  her 
a  belle — her  vanity  made  her  a  coquette.  With  her 
pale  countenance  and  retiring  mode:ity,  Ethel  was 
unnoticed  by  the  side  of  her  brilliant  sister.  To  do 
Amelia  justice,  however,  had  she  been  better  guided 
she  would  have  made  a  better  woman,  for  she  was 
naturally  amiable,  and  in  spite  of  the  indulgence  so 
injudiciously  lavished  upon  her,  possessed  in  her 
early  childhood  many  of  the  lovely  traits  of  her  sis- 
ter's character,  but  they  had  now  mostly  disappeared 
for  want  of  proper  culture  and  cncouragemenL  The 
love  she  felt  for  Eihel  was  as  much  as  she  could 
aflbrd  to  bestow  upon  any  one  save  her  own  dear  self 
— and  *«//she  frequently  forgot  for  Ethel's  sake — and 
would  entreat  her  mother  to  extend  to  her  less  privi- 
leged sister  some  of  those  favors  of  dress  and  jewels, 
which  she  herself  was  so  constantly  receiving. 

CHAPTER  HI. 
Change  makes  Change. — new  plat. 

Mr.  Walsingham  was  suddenly  called  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  even  while  his  bereaved  family 
were  yet  overwhelmed  with  aflliction  at  this  sad 
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Stroke,  it  was  discovered  that  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
ceased were  not  only  in  lamentable  disorder,  but  in 
a  pecuniary  way  very  much  embarrassed.  Rogues, 
like  kites,  are  always  hovering  in  such  an  atmosphere 
for  their  vocation,  and  consequently  this  entangle- 
ment and  confusion  of  accounts  worked  admirably 
for  their  advantage,  but  wofuUy  for  the  interest  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  And  thus  to  those  who 
had  never  known  a  want,  poverty  'came  close  on  the 
footsteps  of  death,  and  the  late  happy  household,  by 
these  fell  visitants,  was  at  once  broken  up.  Under 
the  swollen  eyes  of  the  weeping  widow,  the  auo- 
tioner  knocked  down,  to  hearts  as  hard  as  bis  own 
hammer,  the  beautiful  furniture,  the  plate,  the  car- 
riage, the  horses — all  which  had  constituted  her 
pride;  and  immediately  Mrs.  Walsingham  was  po- 
litely requested  to  vacate  the  noble  old  house  which 
had  belonged  to  her  husband's  father,  and  seek  a  home 
— where  ? — it  was  no  matter — the  world  was  large 
enough,  and  what  though  the  road  might  be  a  hard 
one — the  grave^  a  place  o(  rest,  was  beyond !  So 
pack  up,  madam,  and  be  off!  quoth  the  purchaser. 

Now  it  was  that  the  energy  and  good  judgment  of 
Ethel  found  a  field  for  development,  and  while  her 
mother  and  sister  did  nothing  but  weep  and  repine, 
i$he  on  the  contrary  came  forward  to  meet  for  them 
this  sad  reverse  of  fortune — to  devise  for  them  some 
measures  by  which  comfort  might  be  attained,  and 
{he  want  of  it  avoided — selfvms  not  thought  of  in  the 
strife.  But,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  not  quite  friend- 
less, and  there  are  some  of  the  neighbors  who  kindly 
offer  assistance  to  this  suddenly  stricken  family. 
With  their  help  a  small  house  is  procured  a  few  miles 
from  the  town,  and  such  trifling  articles  a^  the  law 
allows,  are  removed  thither  and  disposed  around  in 
the  most  cheerful  manner  by  Ethel.  It  was  a  striking 
contrast,  that  little  parlor,  with  its  painted  floor,  one 
small  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  naked  walls ;  to  the 
splendid  drawing  room,  ornate  with  every  elegance 
and  luxury,  which  had  once  been  theirs — yet  had 
Mrs.  "Walsingham  and  Amelia  imitated  the  noble 
spirit  of  Ethel,  even  there,  happiness  more  to  lie  priz- 
^  than  riches  or  ornament,  might  have  found  a  rest- 
ing place.  But  no,  such  were  not  their  natures,  and 
while  in  plain  neat  attire,  Ethel  is  assisting  our  old 
friend  Nanny  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  family,  in 
a  darkened  chamber  the  widow  is  wringing  her  hands, 
reproaching  even  the  memory  of  the  dead  that  so 
much  trouble  has  fallen  upon  her;  and  Amelia  sits 
inactive  and  desponding— drooping  like  some  beauti- 
ful flower  crushed  by  the  wind  and  rain.  She  has 
little  sympathy  for  her  mother ;  she  wonders  at  Ethel 
for  her  cheerfulness,  and  pronounces  her  to  be  heart- 
/«;»*— self,  dear  self,  claims  alone  her  sighs  and  tears. 
What — is  she  shut  out  forever  from  the  coterie  of 
fashion — no  longer  able  to  follow  its  whims  and 
fooleries  I  must  she  no  longer  sport  those  beautiful 
drespc!*,  and  decorate  herself  with  jewels !  and  where 
are  all  those  wealth-serving  lovers  that  so  lately 
sighed  even  for  her  slightest  glance — wkatf  aUgons! 
Poor  Amelia,  with  her  misguided  friTotoitt  mind, 
with  no  inward  sourcet  of  relief  for  the  hoar  of  od- 
yersity ;  and  no  mother's  enmple  to  prompt  to  belter 


things,  no  wonder  repining  and  fretful ness  gradually 
made  their  power  visible  upon  her  temper  and  her 
beauty. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  considered  almost  a  misfortune 
to  Mrs.  Walsingham  that  her  step-daughter  proved  so 
energetic  and  untiring  in  her  exertions— otherwise 
she  might  perhaps  have  breasted  the  storm  with  more 
firmness.  As  it  was,  Ethel  could  do  all — her  con- 
stitution was  wonderful — Ethel  never  complained — 
the  house  was  in  perfect  order— Ethel  did  it  all — it 
was  her  pride — Ethel  was  so  fond  of  her  needle,  and 
did  up  her  caps  so  handily !  Thus  argued  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham in  favor  of  her  own  indolence.  There  was 
always  enough  to  eat  upon  the  neatly  spread  table, 
but  how  it  was  procured,  and  wheti,  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  troubled  themselves  to  learn — it  woe 
EthePs  affair ! 

Unlike  Cinderella,  however,  Ethel  unfortunately 
possessed  no  good  fairy  to  assist  her  in  her  oft  dilem- 
mas, and  her  own  hands  must  therefore  to  the  task. 
By  disposing  of  the  little  jewelry  she  possessed,  she 
was  enabled  to  hire  a  piano,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, and  her  taste  and  proficiency  upon  that  instrument 
being  well  known,  C!>he  had  no  difl^culty  in  obtaining 
scholars,  which  would  without  question  have  proved 
of  some  avail — but  now  Mrs.  Walsingham  began 
loudly  to  remonstrate  upon  her  teaching  the  children 
of  those  persons  who  had  once  felt  themselves  honor- 
ed by  her  notice. 

Why  not  remove  to  the  city?  she  suggested — there 
they  would  be  unknown,  not  as  now,  daily  victimized 
to  the  condescension  of  their  former  dear  friends! 
The  idea  once  aroused,  grew  to  be  a  positive  mania, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  the  change  with  restle>s 
eagerness.  Amelia,  too,  became  animated — the  very 
word  a'ty  was  magical,  and  conjured  up  visions  o( 
delight.  And  Ethel,  although  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  cottage,  reflected  that  in  the  city  she 
might  not  only  obtain  more  pupils  and  at  a  higher 
price,  but  also,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done,  gain  by 
her  needle  an  additional  income  for  the  support  of 
her  mother  and  sister.  The  poor  girl  knew  not  of 
the  many — 

Finffcr*  weary  and  worn, 
EyelidB  heavy  and  red, 

that  in  every  street  meet  the  midnight  hour  unrest- 
ing— their  rnw^ird—starvation  aftd  contumely! 


CHAPTER  IV. 
New  projects  and  plottings. 

To  the  city,  therefore,  they  came,  and  took  board 
with  a  small  family  in  a  retired  street,  upon  the  most 
moderate  terms.  Mrs.  Walsingham  and  Amelia  oc- 
cupied the  front  chamber,  and  Ethel  a  smaller  one 
adjoining.  Nanny  of  course  was  dismissed,  Ethel 
undertaking  to  perform  all  those  little  oflices  which 
her  mother  might  require.  A  piano  was  hired,  but  a 
stranger,  unsupported  either  by  friends  or  fame,  finds 
no  ready  acceptance  with  the  public — hence  her 
pupili  were  few,  and  her  akill  in  needle- work,  how- 
ever taatafiilly  exerted,  met  with  oold  praise  and  still 
leas  profit.    Unforttmtlely,  too,  as  deniaens  of  a  city, 
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although  unknowing  and  unknown,  their  wants  began 
to  multiply.  New  bonnets  and  dresses  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham  insisted  must  be  had,  for  they  must  make  a 
decent  appearance  in  the  street,  and  as  the  fashions 
changed  so  must  they;  it  would  never  do  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  world!  She  delighted  to 
saunter  leisurely  along  through  the  most  fashionable 
thorouglifares,  with  Amelia  by  her  side,  whose  beauty 
never  failed  of  attracting  much  attention,  until  finally 
not  a  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  partial  mother, 
that  her  lovely  daughter  was  destined  to  make  a  bril- 
liant match,  and  to  set  off  her  charms  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, both  by  window  and  promenade  exhibitions 
became  her  sole  aim,  and  for  this  she  drew  unspar- 
ingly upon  the  slender  means  of  her  step-daughter. 
Ethel  ventured  to  remonstrate  upon  this  cruel  expen- 
diture, but  she  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds. 
The  only  reply  vouchsafed  was  to  accuse  her  of 
being  selfish  and  avaricious ! 

Glancing  over  a  newspaper  one  morning,  Ethel 
noticed  the  advertisement  of  an  editor  of  a  popular 
periodical,  offering  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  story  which  should  be  furnished  him  by  a 
given  time.  Two  hundred  dollars !  In  her  present 
situation  it  seemed  a  fortune.  The  idea  of  using  her 
pen  for  a  livelihood  had  never  occurred  to  her, 
but  she  now  felt  herself  strangely  tempted  to  laonch 
upon  the  precarious  sea  of  literature.  It  was  a 
hazardous  enterprize — for  she  had  no  one  to  criticise 
her  performance— no  one  upon  whoso  good  judgment 
she  might  rely  for  counsel  and  encouragement — ^no 
one  either  to  correct  an  error  or  suggest  an  ornament. 
Upon  her  own  good  sense  and  imagination,  there- 
fore, must  she  rely.  An  aching  brow  and  fevered 
pulse  attested  the  zeal  with  which  she  set  about  the 
task.  The  "Sketch"  completed,  with  throbbing 
heart  and  trembling  hand,  Ethel  folded,  sealed,  and 
forwarded  her  manuscript  to  the  publisher.  Many 
days  must  intervene  ere  she  can  know  the  decision 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  the  different  pieces  laid  open  to  their  criti- 
cism, and  I  cannot  do  my  heroine  the  injustice  to  say 
that  those  hours,  rife  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  so 
many  competitors,  were  passed  by  her  without  agita- 
tion or  impatience.  One  thing,  however,  she  did 
entirely  forget — namely,  the  prize  money.  It  was 
only  the  life  or  death  of  her  literary  offspring,  now 
awaiting  sentence,  which  had  power  tc^disturb  her 
usual  equanimity. 

But  Ethel  did  not  obtain  the  prize.  Nor  is  it  any 
disparagement  to  her  talents  to  say  so.  The  bird  that 
soars  the  nearest  heaven,  has  first  to  poise  his  little 
wings  trembling  and  fluttering  from  the  parent  nest ! 
Her  manuscript,  however,  was  thought  worthy  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars — which  was  accordingly  for- 
warded to  her  address  (fictitious)  with  a  request  from 
the  editor  that  she  would  continue  to  write  for  his 
magazine. 

Never  did  Ethel  feel  so  happy  as  when  she  re- 
ceived this  tribute  to  her  talents.  A  source  of  bound- 
less pleasure  to  herself,  with  which  she  might  com- 
bine both  amusement  and  instruction  to  others,  was 
now  open  to  her,  and  bow  many  little  comforts  too 


she  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  procure  for  her 
mother  and  sister !  To  her  other  duties,  therefore, 
she  now  added  the  labors  of  a  writer,  and  the  beams 
of  the  morning  frequently  penetrated  the  closed  Vene- 
tians ere  she  ceased  from  her  employment — a  few 
hours  rest — and  again  to  her  task,  cheerful,  unflagging. 
Her  communications  to  the  press  were  anonymooe— 
her  signature  simply  a  "#."  They  were  invariably 
accepted,  generously  paid  for,  and  extensively  copied. 

It  was  now  winter,  and  Mrs.  Walsingham,  haying 
noticed  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  and  a  cnried 
mustache  several  times  pass  the  house,  while  from 
out  the  thicket  peered  a  pair  of  eyes  admiringly  in 
the  direction  of  the  window  where  Amelia  was  ac- 
customed to  enthrone  herself,  resolved  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable her  daughter  should  forthwith  sport  a 
velvet  hat  with  plume  of  corresponding  elegance— 
while  she  herself,  as  the  chaperon  of  beauty,  must  M 
course  add  a  fashionable  shawl  or  mantilla,  to  her 
promenade  gear.  But  how  to  obtain  these  desired 
articles  ?  It  was  very  easy  to  say  tM  mtut  have  them 
— ^much  more  difficult  to  add — they  are  ours .'  She 
knew  that  their  board  bill  was  now  due,  and  that 
owing  to  her  unpardonable  prodigality,  the  purse  of 
poor  Ethel  was  nearly  empty.  The  latter  was  now 
engaged  upon  a  story,  for  which  she  was  to  receive  tbe 
sum  of  fiAy  dollars — but  Mrs.  Walsingham  was  aware 
it  was  already  appropriated  by  the  prudent  girl  mostly 
for  board,  and  the  remainder  to  supply  the  necee- 
saries  of  fuel  and  lights  until  more  might  be  realized, 
either  by  her  pupils  or  her  pen. 

To  obtain  that  fifty  dollars  Mrs.  Walsingham  was 
willing  to  barter  her  own  soul  I  A  plot,  unexampled 
for  its  baseness  and  cruelty,  suggested  itself,  and  was 
at  length  disclosed  to  Amelia.  At  first  her  young 
mind  revolted  at  a  deed  so  treacherous  to  her  amiable 
self-sacrificing  sister — but  the  entreaties  and  com- 
mands  of  her  mother,  and  more,  I  fear,  the  flattering 
predictions  which  her  vanity  led  her  to  credit,  in- 
duced a  full  consent  to  the  measures  proposed. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Naught  ii  there  under  heaven*!  wide  hollowenease 
That  moves  more  dear  compaasion  of  minde. 
Than  beautie  brought  U'unworlhie  wretcheanesse. 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  ankinde. 

Spbn«bx. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  morning.  Those  hours  which 
should  have  been  given  to  refresh  her  overtasked 
frame,  Ethel  was  compelled  from  necessity  to  devote 
to  the  completion  of  her  manuscript,  and  the  dock 
had  struck  five  ere  her  task  was  accomplished.  The 
fire  was  nearly  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  her  lamp 
gave  but  a  dim  sickly  light,  yet  so  intent  was  she 
upon  the  pages  before  her  that  both  these  silent  mO; 
nitors  of  the  lapse  of  time  remained  unnoticed.  As 
she  rounded  the  last  period  a  bright  glow  of  satisfae- 
tion  flushed  her  chedcs,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

''It  is  finished — ^what  happiness!"  she  mentally 
exclaimed.  "  Five  o'clock !  is  it  possible  it  can  be 
so  late,  or  rather  so  eaxly !  no  matter,  my  task  is 
ended — I  will  now  try  to  sleep  an  hour  ere  the  family 
are  stirring.*' 
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With  these  thoughts  Ethel  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  in  a  few  moments  sweet  sleep  rested  upon 
her  weary  eye-lids.  Scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when 
the  side  door  leading  from  her  mother's  room  was 
gently  pushed  open,  and  Amelia,  still  in  her  night 
dress,  stole  softly  into  the  chamber.  Casting  a  troubled 
look  through  the  uncertain  light  to  discover  if  her 
sister  slept,  she  advanced  cautiously  to  the  table,  and 
then  seizing  the  manuscript,  as  sodly  retreated,  and 
again  closed  the  door. 

"Here  it  is,  mother!"  she  cried,  quite  pale  with 
agitation. 

"  That  is  right,  my  love,  you  have  done  admir- 
ably," answered  Mrs.  Walsingham,  eagerly  snatch- 
ing poor  Ethel's  treasure  from  the  hand  of  Amelia, 
and  fhst  locking  it  in  a  bureau  drawer ;  *'  admirably ! 
now  lie  down  again  and  try  to  go  to  sleep ;  deny 
having  been  up  at  all — as  for  me,  remember  I  am 
aick  with  a  violent  headache — not  able  to  rise— so  of 
course  there  will  be  no  suspicions  of  us." 

"  Poor  Ethel !"  sighed  Amelia,  *^  no,  she  will  never 
■aspect  us !  She  is  too  pure  herself  to  think  so  vile  a 
thing  of  a  mother  and  sister !  O  mother,  let  me  take 
the  manuscript  back." 

*'  Nonsense,  you  silly  girl !  One  would  think  we 
were  absolutely  stealing,  to  hear  you  talk.  It  is  as 
much  mine  as  hers,  and  I  have  a  right  to  the  money. 
Now  hush  and  go  to  sleep — when  you  are  riding  in 
your  own' carriage  one  of  these  days,  you  will  thank 
me  for  this  harmless  manrruvre." 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  a  servant  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  Ethel's  chamber,  with  a  message 
from  her  mother  stating  that  she  was  quite  unwell, 
and  desired  Ethel  would  come  to  her ;  for  as  Amelia 
had  been  broken  of  her  rest  through  the  night  on  her 
account,  and  had  now  fallen  asleep,  she  did  not  like 
to  disturb  her.  Ethel  instantly  sprang  from  the  bed. 
astonished  she  had  slept  so  long,  and  requesting  the 
girl  to  rekindle  her  fire,  hastened  into  her  mother's 
room.  She  found  Mrs.  Walsingham  suffering  from 
an  excruciating  headache,  and  Amelia  with  her  face 
concealed  imder  the  bed  clothes,  either  asleep  or 
feigning  to  be  so — ^most  probably  the  latter.  The  sick 
woman  suggested  that  a  cup  of  tea,  prepared  by 
Ethel's  own  hands,  might  do  her  good,  and  perhaps 
she  might  be  tempted  to  eat  the  daintiest  bit  ot'  chicken 
if  Ethel  would  cook  it,  for  her  appetite  was  too  deli- 
cate to  be  tampered  with  by  boarding-house  cookery. 
And  so  Ethel  descended  to  the  kitchen  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  prepare  her  mother's  breakfast. 

At  length  she  found  her  many  duties  around  the 
sici  bed  of  Mrs.  Walsingham  ended — as  usual,  she 
had  platted  her  sister's  beautiful  hair,  and  assisted  her 
in  dressing.  It  was  now  ten — at  eleven  one  of  her 
pupils  came,  so  she  had  just  one  hour  good  to  fold 
her  manuscript  and  carry  it  to  the  post-office,  through 
which  she  sent  all  her  communications.  But  where 
was  it  ?  She  was  confident  she  had  left  it  upon  her 
table — it  was  not  there — in  vain  she  searched  her 
desk,  her  bureau,  opened  ever>'  book,  and  moved 
every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room — it  was  not  to 
be  found !  Even  Mrs.  Walsingham,  although  she 
nearly  fainted  from  the  exertion,  arose  from  her  bed 


to  assist  in  the  search  :  however,  she  had  not  a  doubt, 
she  said,  but  that  the  oireless  housemaid  had  taken  it 
to  kindle  the  fire !  A  denial  of  course  was  no  proof 
— and  as  she  had  the  reputation  in  the  house  of  being 
a  careless,  headstrong  girl,  Ethel  began  to  think  she 
might  possibly  have  done  so.  This  loss  cost  the 
young  authoress  a  copious  flood  of  tears — but  she 
soon  cheered  up,  and  with  her  usual  spirit  went  to 
work  to  remedy  the  misfortune.  Recollecting  she 
had  some  loose  sketches  and  draughts  of  the  story  in  her 
desk,  she  was  confident  that,  by  using  great  industry, 
she  might  yet  re-write  and  re-model  her  plot  in  time 
for  the  press ;  so  as  soon  as  she  had  dismissed  her 
pupils,  she  sat  herself  resignedly  down  to  the  task. 

In  the  meantime  what  employed  Mrs.  Walsingham 
and  Amelia !  No  sooner  did  they  hear  the  first  touch 
of  the  piano,  announcing  that  Ethel  was  now  engaged 
with  her  pupils,  than  throwing  on  her  sister's  modest 
straw  bonnet  and  shawl,  Amelia  took  the  stolen 
manuscript^  with  directions  from  her  mother  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  office  of  the  publisher  and  receive 
the  Jijly  dollars  I  It  so  happened  that  the  office  of 
the  "  Literary  Wreath"  and  that  of  the  "  Japonica- 
dom  Magazine"  were  within  a  few  doors  of  each 
other — rival  publications  of  course.  In  her  agitation 
Amelia  mistook  the  office,  and,  therefore,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  singularly  happened  that  the  article 
intended  for  the  "  Wreath^^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
'<  Japofiica-dom."  The  publisher  received  her  with 
the  greatest  p<)Htenes.«« — took  the  manuscript — turned 
over  its  neat  pages,  and  here  and  there  read  a  few 
sentences.  He  had  frequently  noticed  the  brilliant 
"  *"  of  his  neighbor — perhaps  not  without  regret 
that  his  own  pages  were  not  benefitted  by  its  spark- 
ling rays;  and  now  seeing  the  same  signature 
appended  to  this,  he  took  the  liberty  to  inquire  of 
Amelia  if  she  was  the  writer  of  those  pieces  which 
had  appeared  in  the  "  Wreath."  It  was  no  wonder 
the  voice  of  the  guilty  girl  was  trembling  and  low  as 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative !  Not  supposing  there 
was  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  simply  that  the 
fair  authoress  wished  to  extend  her  literary  fame  aj» 
well  as  profit,  he  asked : 

"  What  price,  my  dear  young  lady,  do  you  expect 
to  receive  for  your  manuscript  ?" 

Amelia  named  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

"  Fifty  dollars !  indeed !  That  is  a  large  sum  for 
an  article  df  ten  pages — really  I — " 

But  at  this  moment  the  sudden  opening  of  the  street 
door  admitted  a  swiA  current  of  air,  which  lifted  the 
veil  of  Amelia,  thus  disclosing  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance, now  glowing  and  blushing  with  excitement. 

"  However,  the  merit  of  your  pieces,"  continued 
the  gallant  publisher,  bowing  low  to  the  fair  vision 
thus  revealed,  "  are  too  well  known  to  admit  a  doubt 
of  the  corresponding  excellence  of  this." 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  desk  and  taking  a  fifty 
dollar  note  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  visitant — he 
then  escorted  her  to  the  door,  where  he  reniained 
watching  her  light  graceful  form  until  it  vanished 
around  the  corner  of  the  adjoining  street. 

The  delight  of  Mrs.  Walsingham  at  the  success  of 
her  scheme  could  hardly  be  restraia^  within  bounds 
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ifsuch  depravity  could  escape  detection!  ASier 
the  return  of  Amelia  her  head  felt  so  much  relieved 
that  she  announced  to  Ethel  her  intention  of  taking  a 
walk — the  clear  bracing  air  would  help  to  revive  her. 
And  ere  the  setting  of  that  day's  sun  the  shawl  was 
purchased^  and  the  hat  and  plume  ordered  I 

lAte  in  the  night  did  poor  Ethel  toil  over  her 
manuscript,  and,  after  snatching  a  few  hours'  slum- 
ber, the  dawn  of  day  found  her  again  at  her  task. 
By  such  untiring  industry  it  was  soon  completed,  but 
as  the  time  appointed  for  its  delivery  had  gone  by, 
and  fearing  on  that  account  it  might  be  passed  over 
in  the  number  for  which  she  had  promised  it,  with- 
out some  explanation,  she  determined  to  carry  it  her- 
self to  the  publisher.  Never  having  thrown  aside  her 
incognita,  she  felt  great  timidity  in  so  doing,  but 
when  she  reflected  upon  (he  debt  now  due  their  land- 
lady, and  their  other  urgent  necessities,  she  hesitated 
no  longer. 

The  editor  himself  came  forward  as  Ethel  entered. 
With  a  trembling  hand  she  presented  her  manuscript, 
at  the  same  time  announcing  herself  as  his  corr^- 
pondent  the  "  ♦." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  shaking 
her  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure. 
I  have  long  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
whom  we  consider  the  choicest  flower  in  our  **  Lite- 
rary Wreath" — let  me  hope  you  now  intend  the 
world  shall  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  so 
many  hours'  enjoymem." 

Ethel  modestly  replied  that  such  was  by  no  means 
her  intention — that  she  had  merely  brought  the  manu- 
script herself  to  apologize  for  her*delay.  She  then 
handed  him  her  card,  bearing  her  name  and  address 
— but,  in  her  haste  to  leave  the  offiiv,  she  entirely 
forgot  her  most  important  errand — the  money — until 
Mr.  Temple,  hastening  after  her,  placed  in  her  hand 
the  stipulated  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder, 
I  know  iv^t  what  to  say.    Siia.k«feajis. 

The  consequence  of  this  double  sale  was — that  both 
articles  were  issued  simultaneously  from  the  press ! 
The  one  leading  off  the  "  Japonica-dom  Magazine" — 
the  other  the  "  Literary  Wreath !"  Here  was  a  com- 
motion !  here  was  a  puzzle  more  complicated  than 
ever  the  Turkish  magician  propounded !  What  could 
it  mean  ?  The  articles  were  almost  word  for  word 
the  same — bearing  the  same  title  and  signature! 
There  teas  treachery  someirficre.  A  copy  must  have 
been  stolen  by  some  Judas  clerk,  and  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  rival !  The  •*  Wreath"  had  paid  his 
fifty  dollars,  he  had  calculated  his  "  *"  this  month 
would  have  eclipried  all  other  lights  in  the  literary 
firmament — and  what  does  he  see  ?  A  twin  star  in 
the  columns  of  his  neighbor — no  doubt  surreptitiously 
placed  there !  "  Japonica-dom"  has  paid  his  fifty 
dollars — and  there  was  the  same  article  copied  graiis 
by  his  rival — unheard  of  meanness  and  perfidy! 
There  was  a  brisk  running  fi^^t  between  the  clerks 
of  the  two  establishments — but  nothing  could  be 


elicited;  those  of  the  "Wreath"  pronounced  the 
"  Japonica-domt"  sly  rogues*^ — and  the  *'  Japonica- 
doms"  shook  their  heads,  and  thought  ditto  of  their 
neighbors ! 

A  copy  of  the  latter  magazine  accidentally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ethel  the  morning  of  its  publication:— 
her  astonishment  exceeded  even  that  of  the  ediuara 
themselves ;  and  throwing  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
she  hastened  to  the  office  of  the  **  Wreath,"  to  dia- 
cover  if  possible  a  soluticm  to  this  mystery.  Mr. 
Temple  met  her  with  his  usual  politeness,  but  of 
course  could  give  her  no  satisfaction  on  the  aubjeot. 
He  acquitted  her  at  once  from  all  suspicion  of  doobla- 
dealing,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  sleep  until  the 
affair  was  thoroughly  investigated,  both  for  her  nke 
and  his  ovm. 

Pardon  a  little  digression,  dear  reader.  Mr. 
Temple  was  a  bachelor.  Whether  it  was  that  hit 
affection  for  the  Muses  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
roguish  darts  of  Cupid,  it  is  certain  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-five  heart-whole.  But,  alas !  poor 
man !  his  stoicism  was  wonderfully  disturbed  when 
Ethel  first  appeared  before  him.  Already  enamored 
of  her  style,  her  fine  classic  face  and  gentle  voioe 
perfected  the  charm.  From  that  moment  she  dwelt 
continually  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  already  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  her  address,  and  pursue  an  ao- 
quaintance  from  which  he  promised  himself  aneh 
pleasure.  Thus,  when  Ethel  a  second  time  unex- 
pectedly appeared  before  him,  he  was  almost  inclined 
to  bless  the  event  which  had  led  to  so  happy  a  result 
With  a  much  more  bland  expression  of  countenanoe, 
therefore,  than  could  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Temple  made  his  appearance  ia 
the  office  of  the  **  Japonica-dom  Magazine,"  when 
the  following  conversation  between  the  rival  editon 
ensued : 

Mr.  Temple.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  where 
you  obtained  the  tale  published  in  your  magaaine 
with  the  signature  of  a  star? 

Mr.  Liiff.  Most  certainly,  my  dear  sir.  I  am  moat 
happy  to  reply  to  any  interrogatories  on  the  subjeel. 
I  received  it,  sir,  from  the/oir  mtthoress  herself! 

Mr.  Temple ^  {tcith  a  start  of  surprise.)  ImpossiUe, 
sir  !  it  cannot  he! 

Mr.  laiff.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  say  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  true.  I  tell  you  positively  the  article  in 
question  was  handed  me  by  the  "bright  particular 
star,"  for  which  I  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars !  Per- 
haps you  may  recognize  her  manuscript — here  it  is. 

Mr.  Temple^  {much  agitated.)  Good  heavens !  It 
is  indeed  her  own  hand!  Will  you  describe  the 
lady? 

Mr.  Luff.  That  were  a  vain  attempt.  I  can  only 
say  she  was  the  most  lovely  girl  my  eyes  ever  beheld; 
tall,  fine  figure,  with  a  voice  of  enchanting  melody. 

Mr.  Temple.  It  is  enough .'  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  accompany  me  to  the  residence  of  this  lady  ? 
This  matter  must  be  investigated." 

Mr.  Luff  having  protested  it  would  afford  him  in- 
finite pleasure  to  do  so,  the  two  gentlemen  sallied 
arm  in  arm  up  the  street,  and  soon  reached  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Walford. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tnut  not  my  af[e, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  diTinity, 
If  ihia  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltiest  here 
Under  some  biting  error,    ^akapkabs. 

Upon  asking  for  Miss  Walsingham,  they  were 
shown  into  the  parlor.  Mr.  Temple  was  much  agi- 
tated. Appearances  were  all  certainly  much  against 
the  fair  girl  for  whom  he  had  suddenly  imbibed  so 
great  an  interest.  The  manuscript  shown  him  by 
Mr.  Luff  was  in  the  same  hand— the  description  of 
her  person  answered  to  the  image  graven  on  his 
heart!  Could  it  be  possible  so  lovely  a  form 
could  embody  such  falsehood!  And  Mr.  Temple 
paced  the  room  violently,  while  Mr.  Luff,  perfectly 
cool,  amused  himself  in  tumbling  over  the  miscella- 
neous mass  the  centre-table  exhibited.  In  a  few 
moments  Ethel  entered. 

Nerving  himself  to  the  task,  Mr.  Temple  fixing  his 
eye  sternly  upon  the  blushing  girl,  said : 

"  Our  business  with  you.  Miss  Walsingham,  is  of 
a  most  painful  nature.  It  has  been  proved  almost  to 
a  certainty  that  you  delivered  to  this  gentleman  a 
manuscript — " 

*^  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  interposed 
Mr.  Luff,  **  you  are  in  an  error — this  is  not  the  young 
lady^  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  frcmi  whom  I  received 
the  manuscript." 

Gloom  instantly  vanished  from  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Temple  at  this  announcement,  while  Ethel,  too 
indignant  to  reply  to  the  charge  she  knew  he  had 
been  about  to  bring  against  her,  stood  proudly  before 
him,  her  eyes  sparkling  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with 
the  pride  o(  conscious  innocence. 

At  (his  moment  Mrs.  Walsingham  and  Amelia  re- 
turned from  their  accustomed  promenade,  and  hear- 
ing a  gentleman's  voice  in  (he  parlor,  the  latter  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  pretty 
face,  so  she  opened  the  parlor  door  and  tripped  in. 
She  instantly  divined  the  scene  before  her,  for  at  the 
first  glance  she  recognized  in  Mr.  Luff  the  person  to 
whom  she  had  given  the  stolen  manuscript.  Hastily 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  would  have  fled 
the  room,  but  Mr.  Luff  sprang  forward,  closed  the 
door,  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Temple  said  : 

"  This  is  the  young  lady  we  came  to  see !" 


The  whole  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  Ethel— she 
turned  very  pale,  and  sank  nearly  fainting  upon  a 
sofa — it  was  then  her  sister  who  had  robbed  her! 
But  anxious  still  to  screen  the  guilty  girl,  she  said : 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  I  am  sure,  sir — will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  allow  my  sister  to  pass?" 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  Miss  Walsingham — you 
must  have  justice  done  yo7^/"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple 
— then  turning  to  Amelia,  who,  pale  and  frightened, 
clung  to  a  chair  for  support — "  Yoimg  lady,  you  de- 
livered a  manuscript  purporting  to  be  yours  to  this 
gentleman;  answer  me,  n^re  yoH  the  writer— oi  how 
did  it  come  into  your  possession  ?" 

Amelia  burst  into  tears,  and  Hying  to  Ethel  threw 
herself  into  her  arms,  exclaiming — 

"  O  save  me,  dear  Ethel,  save  me — it  icas  my 
mother  /" 

"I  understand  it  all  now,"  said  Mr.  Temple, 
wiping  his  eyes.  "  Forgive  me,  Miss  Walsingham, 
that  even  for  a  moment  I  doubted  vour  word.  Rest 
easy ;  this  unhappy  business  shall  go  no  further.  Mr. 
Luff,  you  are  a  man  of  honor !" 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  latter,  advancing 
to  Ethel  and  taking  her  hand,  "give  yourself  no 
uneasiness — this  secret  shall  never  be  divulged. 
However  much  such  treachery  and  baseness  may 
deserve  unmasking,  yet  for  your  sake,  and  the  honor 
of  those  dear  to  you,  this  affair  shall  be  buried  in 
oblivion." 

Ethel  could  only  bow  her  thanks,  while  tears  filled 
her  beautiful  eyes. 

To  depict  the  anger  and  mortification  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham, at  finding  herself  detected  in  so  nefarious  a 
transaction,  would  be  vain.  Happily,  from  that 
moment  her  influence  over  (he  mind  of  Amelia  was 
lost — who,  now  repenting  of  her  folly  and  ingratitude 
to  so  sweet  a  sister,  resolved  to  imitate  her  noble 
example,  and  if  possible  attain  her  excellence. 

To  recompense  our  heroine  for  all  her  trials,  in 
less  than  a  year  from  their  first  meeting  she  became 
the  happy  wife  of  Mr.  Temple. 

Surrounded  with  every  comfort  and  kindness, 
vfuler  the  roof  of  Ethel ^  Mrs.  Walsingham  died — and 
Amelia  being  now  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  her 
sister,  is  rapidly  retrieving  her  errors,  and  gaining 
the  love  of  those  around  her. 


THE     PARTING. 


BT  K.   M.  SIDNEY. 


The  sun  was  shining  mcrrilj- 

O'er  forest,  hill  and  mere. 
When  forth  to  meet  his  king  ot  York 

Rode  out  the  cavalier. 
He  girt  his  broad-sword  at  his  side,- 

Donned  corselet,  plume  and  glove. 
Then  gayly  left  his  kmUy  halls 

And  weeping  lady-love ! 


lie  asked  no  counsel  but  his  heart- 
lie  fought  for  church  and  bride, 

And  for  the  banner  of  his  king, 
For  which  his  fathers  died  ! 

Alas !  in  vain  did  loyal  breasts 
Their  blood  in  torrents  pour— 

The  lady  weeps  her  absent  lord, 
Who  lies  on  Blanton  Moor .' 


(^~ 
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FASHIONABLE    FOLLIES. 


BT  MRS.   MARY  B.  HORTON. 


Was  Hope  Leighton  a  belle  ?  Lei  us  consider  a 
belle's  belongings. 

Strawberry  lips,  peachy  cheeks,  eyes  like  a  coal, 
raven  hair,  (the  same  color  as  the  eyes,  only  we  must 
say  as  the  poet  does,)  snowy  neck,  the  same  shade 
for  hands,  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a  very  fine 
roiae  color,  and  the  fairy  terminus  of  the  graceful  arm 
smiling  in  dimples.  I  must  dwell  a  little  while  upon 
the  hands. 

Susceptible  youths  have  been  known  to  indulge  in 
the  very  dangerous,  aye,  even  annihilating  desire  to 
change  their  dear  selves,  superfine  broadcloth, 
cherished  imperial  and  all,  into — a  glove,  a  bit  of 
kid,  (some  of  the  human  material  called  "  exquisite" 
would  wonder  at  the  slight  change  its  nature  would 
undergo.)  The  reason  for  this  transfiguration — the 
liberty  to  press  fingers,  dimples  and  all,  without  re- 
proach; but  particularly  for  the  opportunity  it  might 
give  for  a  sly  kiss  as  the  cheek  rested  lovingly  upon 
the  hand.    I  can  but  wonder  at  such  a  longing. 

Now  come  the  peeping  feet,  twinkling  and  tor- 
menting. The  wee  things  glide  about,  now  seen  now 
hid,  playing  "  bo-peep"  with  man's  yearnings  to  pos- 
sess even  a  little  slipper,  and  making  the  ground  they 
played  upon  fit  object  for  the  worship  he  hardly  dare 
bestow  upon  the  fairies  themselves. 

Then  there  arc  the  smiles  and  blushes,  the  queen- 
like motion,  and  all  that.  These  charms  constitute 
the  belle.  Now  come  we  to  the  question — Was  Hope 
Leighton  a  belle  ?  She  shall  answer.  Here  is  her 
picture. 

Hope  Leighton's  lips — what  were  they  like? 
Strawberries  ?  No.  Excepting  it  may  be  mammoth 
ones,  such  as  mother  nature  sometimes  gives,  to 
show  her  children  what  powers  there  are  in  the  green 
earth's  cells.  But  as  to  the  being  "  smothered  in 
cream" — I  never  heard  any  young  man  say  for  a  cer- 
tainty respecting  that  sweet  accompaniment,  but  I 
really  think  that  Hope  was  not  troubled  about  having 
it  much  stolen — it  looked  changed. 

Her  cheeks  ?  They  were  somewhat  downy,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  not  peach-color. 

Eyes  like  a  coal  ?  Why  yes — one  that  had  been 
well  burnt,  lighting  up  at  times  with  somewhat  of 
their  original  fire,  but  proving  to  be  only  a  little  angry 
flash,  soon  going  out. 

Her  hair  was  7wt  the  shade  of  the  bird  that  sat  over 

Poc's  chamber  door,  I  will  say  that  decisively.    Yet, 

let  me  think  !    It  might  have  been  of  the  raven  shade 

in  her  babyhood,  but  looked  now  as  if  it  had  faded 

'  grievously  in  the  wearing.    It  was  so  luxuriant,  too. 


Combs  and  pins  could  vScarcely  check  its  playfnl 
wanderings.  If  it  had  been  very  light  auburn,  or 
even  a  respectable  red,  but  it  was  not  either,  and  to 
one  who  had  ever  seen  Hope,  the  "  playful  wander- 
ings" of  S7irh  hair  would  seem  a  jest.  Miss  Leighton, 
forgive ! 

Didst  ever  see  a  swan  ?  Hope's  neck  was  not  like 
a  swan's,  neither  in  curve  nor  fairness.  She  wore 
black  velvet  round  her  throat,  and  disaflecled  boas. 

Hope  did  fancy  gloves,  and  wore  them  when  she 
could,  but  when  she  could  n't  disguise  her  hands,  no 
man  seemed  anxious  to  change  his  nature  into  a 
covering  for  them,  and,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  poetry 
would  not  have  sanctioned  the  sacrifice.  To  be  sore, 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  were  rosy  red,  but,  alaa !  the 
rosy  hue  was  generously  distributed  where  the  snowy 
should  have  reigned.  And,  alackaday !  Cupid  could 
find  no  nestling  places  on  cheek,  or  neck,  or  hands. 
Hope  Leighton  was  dimpleless. 

As  for  her  feet,  they  never  played  "  bo-peep,"  they 
could  n't.  Never  hiding  under  the  envious  robe,  one 
never  had  occasion  to  long  for  their  reappearing. 
Rodly,  our  village  shoemaker,  has  promised  never 
to  raise  his  finger  from  his  lip  respecting  the  number 
of  her  shoe,  so  there  is  no  hope  for  the  curious. 

Now,  reader,  was  Hope  Leighton  a  belle  ?  N<rt  in 
your  estimation  perhaps,  neither,  I  must  say,  in  mine. 
But  in  her  own  opinion,  she  might  have  been  the 
master-piece  of  those  upper  sculptors  who  have  the 
finishing  to  put  to  mortal  clay ;  making  Venuses,  and 
such  like,  after  the  model  of  their  o^ti  bright  selves. 
She  was  not  the  work  of  those  common  artists  who 
do  not  perfect  their  labors;  setting  black  eyes  in 
faces  having  no  other  charm,  and  giving  sweet  faces 
no  voice  from  the  inner  shrine.  Her  evil  genius 
deceived  her,  and  her  mirror  must  have  been  in  the 
plot. 

She  looked  down  upon  the  sunny-browed  and  dark- 
haired  girls,  who  glanced  like  sweet  visions  by  her 
when  she  sauntered  through  the  village  streets;  but 
it  was  to  her  father's  wealth  alone  that  she  owed  the 
imagined  might.  They,  with  their  glorious  wealth  of 
beauty,  to  give  way  before  the  gold-bought  charms  of 
so  unenviable  a  disdainer !  She  queened  it  well  in 
Fashiondom  !  Roses  fresh  from  far  New  York,  (but 
not  fresh  roses,  mind  ye,)  joined  their  bright  hues 
to  her  stylish  hat,  and  the  mode  at  Gotham  was  copied 
in  her  dress.  It  was  Hope's  second  aim  in  life  (the 
first  was  to  get  married)  to  show  the  western  folks 
how  a  Broadway  belle  trod  that  fashionable  pave. 
How  was  this  accomplished '' 
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Hope  had  a  New  York  friend — her  name  Jeanette. 
No  sooner  had  worldly  women's  goddess  sent  a  few 
of  her  votaries  into  Broadway,  to  show  the  un- 
initiated that  the  season  had  changed,  and  she  had 
succeeded  in  creating  something  new  out  of  her  hard 
worked  brain,  than  Jeanette  would  set  out  upon  her 
labor  of  love,  and,  promenading  the  brilliant  street, 
would  choose  some  showy  pattern  from  the  crowd, 
and  minute  down  her  dress  from  gaiter  to  crown. 
Indefatigable  in  her  pursuit,  she  would  keep  her  eye 
upon  the  one  graceful  subject  of  her  picture  until  the 
copy  was  perfected.  The  next  day's  mail  carried  to 
her  dear  Hope  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  milliner 
department  of  that  fair  creature  in  Broadway.  , 

Little  know  ye,  brilliant  ones,  which  will  \e  the 
next  to  be  copied  down !  Jeanette  is  meek  looking 
and  modest.  You  could  not  detect  her  as  she  glides 
demurely  along,  studying  though  she  may  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dimensions  of  your  cloak,  noting 
down  the  color  of  your  hat,  your  gloves,  your  dress, 
and  even  conquering  the  secret  of  <'  effect,"  which 
has  been  a  study  with  you.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
shadow  of  your  toilet  will  fall  upon  the  '<  fashionable 
tide"  of  Thacherville — let  the  thought  console  you, 
that  Jeanette,  with  all  her  great  abilities,  cannot  remit 
that  charm  of  mouth,  and  cheek,  and  eye,  which 
makes  us  forget  roses  and  jewelry. 

The  correspondence  between  Jeanette  and  Hope 
was  brilliant,  or  dull,  according  to  Xheftuhions  of  the 
times.  Fanny  Forester  and  Cousin  Bel  were  not 
their  prototypes.  One  wrote  lovingly  of  Nature — 
its  poetry  of  bud  and  flower — its  thousand  shapes  of 
loveliness,  in  flowing  water,  rustling  groves,  waving 
fields,  and  velvet  lawns.  The  other  talked  of  Art — 
its  wondrous  faculty  in  imitating  Flora's  jewels,  and 
its  charity  (so  convenient!)  in  creating  those  that 
could  not  die — its  shapes  of  beauty  in  the  flowing 
mantle,  the  rustling  silk,  the  waving  plume,  and  the 
velvet  robe. 

One  welcomed  each  opening  season  for  the  new 
and  sweet  expression  it  brought  to  Nature's  face — 
the  other  for  the  change  it  brought  to  the  adorning  of 
Mils  Hope. 

Fanny  Forester's  silvery  messages  to  Cousin  Bel 
will  ring  pleasantly  in  our  memory  for  years. 
Hope's  were  "  to  be  burned  as  soon  as  read."  They 
will  not  be  lamented.  Who  can  tell  but  Fanny 
Forester's  autograph  may  one  day  be  worth  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  cottage  at  "  Alderbrook."  Thacher- 
ville will  never  be  a  Mecca  on  Hope's  account,  nor 
her  signature  of  any  more  value  than  those  given  to 
the  remorseless  flames  by  her  friend  Jeanette. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  young  men  of 
Thacherville  thought  well  of  the  name,  for  no  one  as 
yet  had  been  known  to  ask  if  she  would  change  it. 
tSke  would  have  decidedly  preferred  matrimony  to 
immortality. 

I  will  tell  you  how  she  lost  the  ring  which  would 
have  admitted  her  into  the  envied  state. 

Hope  sat  one  day  in  her  "  boudoir."  Looped,  and 
taaieled,  and  gimped  curtains  darkened  the  windows 
with  their  blue  folds.  The  furniture  was  rioh,  but 
■o  crowded  were  the  fashionable  items,  alter  descrip- 


tions given  by  Jeanette,  that  a  great  deal  of  skill  was 
required  to  pick  one's  way  safely  among  the  taborets, 
ottomans,  divans,  and  etceteras  innumerable.  There 
were  chairs  of  every  style  and  every  size,  showing  a 
fashionable  fear  of  duplicates.  There  was  worsted 
work,  animal  and  shaded.  Dogs  looking  condemna- 
tion of  the  instinct  theory,  which  their  fidelity  and 
quick  conception  had  established  for  them,  and  men 
and  women  owing  their  parentage  solely  to  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  Miss  Hope.  The  shaded  work  ex- 
cited praise  of  Miss  Leighton's  single  evidence  of 
economy,  in  having  used  up  so  sparingly  the  bits  of 
worsted  left  of  the  dogs,  men  and  women  above 
mentioned. 

Then  there  were  painted  tables,  and  marble  tables, 
busts  and  Cupids,  vases  and  vanities  innumerable. 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  motley  scene  was 
reading  a  letter  from  Fashion's  amanuensis,  the  un- 
tiring Jeanette.  She  rejoiced  over  a  new  idea  caught 
from  the  glittering  upper  crust  of  New  York  society. 
Was  it  about  a  hat  or  dress  ?  No.  A  fashionable 
point,  aye,  tivo  fashionable  points  of  etiquette, 
Jeanette  had  just  discovered.  Would  they  not 
create  a  sensation  in  Thacherville ! 

Let  me  say  a  word  while  Hope  adorns  herself  for 
a  call.  She  has  started  up  to  put  into  execution  her 
design  for  showing  off  her  lately  acquired  knowledge, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  must  tell  the  07i4  story  of 
her  loves  quickly. 

Henry  Thacher  was  rich  and  a  baekelor.  Now  you 
can  easily  tell  my  story  for  me !  You  can  tell  how 
he  was  wooed  by  Mr.  Lcighton*s  daughter,  but  you 
cannot  tell  if  he  were  won.  We  will  see  in  the  end 
if  they  were  really  matched  on  that  matrimonial 
register,  upon  which  they  do  say  lovers  are  paired 
ofl'by  a  bright- winged  recorder,  as  soon  as  the  parties 
are  born,  and  I  can't  say  but  before.  lie  was  fond  of 
keeping  money—she  of  spending  it  He  was  not 
very  young — ths  was  about — I  dare  not,  she  would 
never  pardon  me !  Enough  to  know  that  the  years 
she  knew  had  no  close  sympathy  with  "sweet 
sixteen."  His  head  showed  no  Webster-organs, 
telling  the  world  what  he  would  one  day  be.  She — 
really  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  manipulate  a  lady's 
character  in  this  phrenological  way— you  will  have 
some  idea  of  our  fashionist's  intellect,  perhaps,  by 
my  sketch. 

Henr}'  had  given  his  name  to  the  village,  and  to 
be  "  Mrs.  Thacher,  of  Thacherville,"  was  Hope's 
first  desire.  She  had  him  almost  in  her  golden  net, 
for  her  father's  wealth  cast  a  brilliant  atmosphere 
about  her  to  his  eyes,  and  threw  a  light  upon  her 
features,  which  banished  thence  all  dark  shado^^, 
all  unfeminine  proportions.  He  w^as,  besides,  the 
only  son  of  a  plotting  mother.  His  father  had  died 
when  Henry  was  at  the  lisping  period  between  baby- 
hood and  youth,  and  the  lisp  had  never  been  allowed 
by  his  strict  mother  to  gain  strength  in  council,  or 
clear  into  the  utterance  of  "  will." 

She  it  was  who  had  told  him  first  he  was  in  love, 
even  before  he  had  looked  upon  the  lady  with 
charmed  eyes.  But  he  believed  his  lynx-eyed 
gutrdian,  as  he  should  in  dutifulness  have  done,  and 
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would  willingly  have  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of 
putting  the  coveted  ring  on  the  hand  so  full  of  gold, 
had  it  not  been  for — I  will  tell  you  by  and  by. 

Henry  had  not  yet  proposed,  as  you  may  have 
seen.  But  if  I  dare  tell  the  secret  thought  of  Hope's 
virgin  heart,  she  every  day  expected  to  have  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  the  waiting  "  Yes."  She  had 
already  acted  the  milk-maid  part  in  fancying  the 
brightness  of  her  bride-debut,  which  seemed  so  de- 
lightfully fated. 

How  often  does  the  proud  tossing  of  our  head  cause 
us  to  miss  the  treasure  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon  ? 
And  what  but  the  homely  picture  of  the  exulting 
maiden,  with  her  wealth  of  bright  hopes  upon  her 
head;  and  her  after  dejection,  as  she  watched  the  lost 
tide  of  fortune  coursing  the  ground  at  her  feet,  could 
show  the  fall  of  Hope  from  the  sweet  rank  of  bride 
to  the  life-long  obloquy  of  the  class  "  old  maid  ?"  I 
must  say  a  few  words  here,  although  I  am  fearful 
Hope  is  almost  ready  for  her  walk. 

What  were  Hope's  impressions  respecting  the 
rank  she  would  avoid  by  every  stratagem  ?  Lank 
figures — ^folded  kerchiefs — set  attitudes — and  more 
than  all,  that  dreaded  title  from  cradle  to  grave — 
"  Miss  I"  The  world,  in  her  case,  might  have  con- 
cluded justly  that  the  hand  had  been  unsought,  and 
the  "  yes"  been  disappointed  in  its  hope  of  one 
opportunity  for  reply.  The  world  knew  that  she 
would  never  give  "  nay"  to  any  one.  But  few  of  the 
flear,  good  unmarried  class  are  from  stern  necessity 
''  old  maids" — from  the  blindness  of  men's  eyes  and 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

Oh  no !  woman  is  not  so  put  to  straits  that  she 
must  catch  at  admiration,  and  tremblingly  play  her 
part  to  warm  it  into  love,  in  very  fear,  lest  iC  this 
one  chance  slip  through  her  net  she  may  never  hope 
again !  Men  have  the  asi-ingy  to  be  sure,  but  these 
same  "  old  maids"  have  had  the  privilege  to  refuse^ 
aye,  more  than  once. 

Hav  n't  I  won  your  heart,  dear  lady  of  the  secret 
age? 

But  here  comes  Hope.  Her  visit  is  to  be  to  her 
**  own  Henry's"  family.  Not  yet  your  "  own,"  poor 
Hope !  Stop  short  I  Oh  hesitate  before  you  toss 
that  beflowered  hat  of  yours,  to  the  ruin  of  your  fond 
imaginings!  I  have  presentiments  and  fears  for 
you.  The  triumph  you  look  forward  to  may  end  in 
sorrow.  Pride  and  expectation  are  bubbling  up  to 
make  commotion  at  the  fountain  head  of  thy  hopeful 
soul— soon  perhaps  to  settle  into  the  bitter  dregs  of 
hope  not  deferred,  which  merely  maketh  the  heart 
sick,  but  hope  withered  forever,  which  maketh  the 
heart  a  grave. 

You  will  go  on  ?  Then  be  it  my  sad  duty  to  tell 
the  consequence  of  that  fatal  step.  Time's  sickle 
swept  over  the  fields  of  many  years  ai\er  that  un- 
fortunate call,  before  Hope  could  conquer  the  bitter 
spirit  of  self  reproach,  or  look  with  undimmed  eye 
upon  a  bride. 

I  will  tell  you  of  that  visit. 

Hope  was  received  by  mother  and  daughter  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  the  mistress  of  that  wealth  which 
might  one  day  make  theni  richer,  and  was  imme- 


diately introduced  to  a  young  lady  visiter  from  a 
distant  town,  who  possessed  a  brother,  mated  on 
Mrs.  Thacher's  matrimonial  plot-book  to  her  daugh- 
ter Eunice.  This  young  lady  was  the  object  of  much 
attention  and  deference — how  natural !  She  was  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  village  with  her  enter- 
tainers, and  the  wily  mother  had  counted  upon  the 
services  and  "  boudoir"  of  Hope  to  furnish  flowers 
for  the  feet  of  Time,  when  the  hours  dragged  heavily. 
She  had  even  counseled  her  son  to  give  expression 
to  his  fond  mother's  desire  that  very  evening,  and 
make  an  offer  of  his  hand,  which  no  doubt  would  be 
lovely  in  the  lady's  eyes. 

This  was  to  make  Hope  Leighton's  home  acoe»- 
sible  at  all  times,  and  impress  the  visiter  with  an 
admiring  sense  of  the  wealth  abounding  in  the  family 
b^  the  union  of  two  such  purses. 

Delighted  that  Hope  should  have  happened  in  the 
very  morning  of  Miss  Dall's  arrival,  the  mother  and 
daughter  hastened  to  welcome  her  as  I  have  said,  in- 
troducing proudly  to  the  stranger  the  fashionable 
comer. 

How  did  the  angry  blood  rush  to  the  very  temples 
of  Mrs.  Thacher,  as,  with  a  stare  and  slight  nod,  as 
if  some  indignity  had  been  offered  her,  the  lady 
Hope  passed  on  and  took  a  chair !  She  did  not  heed 
the  flush,  so  intent  was  she  upon  her  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  fashions  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Thacher- 
ville — she  had  yet  another  point  to  carry. 

Roused  by  the  apparent  discourtesy  to  their  visiter, 
and  being  naturally  of  an  irritable  temper,  the  mother 
watched  the  lady's  movements  with  a  quick  and 
jealous  eye.  She  could  plainly  see  the  folly  of  Hope's 
heart,  which  was  so  legibly  written  on  her  showy 
person,  and  which  would  steal  into  her  studied  con- 
versation. Yet  the  red  spot  grew  fainter  on  Mrs. 
Thacher's  cheek,  as  she  remembered  the  fortunes  she 
had  in  prospect,  to  add  to  those  of  her  girl  and  boy, 
and  soon  there  was  left  only  the  natural  hue  and  the 
long-established  smile.  But  the  flush  was  fated  to 
return  with  tenfold  heat,  and  never  fade,  at  least  to 
poor  mistaken  Hope ! 

She  had  noticed  in  the  hostess's  conversation  fre- 
quent and  forcible  allusions  to  the  pleasure,  &c.,&c., 
which  her  daughter  and  the  "  sister"  anticipated  in 
the  neighborly  attentions  of  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  village;  insinuating  pleasant  things 
of  Miss  Leighton  in  particular,  and  of  the  delightful 
times  that  were  in  store  for  them  all  during  Miss 
Dall's  visit. 

There  was  just  time  for  these  hints  to  be  given, 
when  Hope  rose  to  leave.  She  was  generally  me- 
teoric in  her  calls — Jeanette  had  written  once  that  it 
was  fashionable. 

Now  for  the  second  point. 

Rising  from  her  seat  she  bade  the  ladies  good 
morning,  and,  although  expectation  sat  evident  on  the 
brows  of  the  unfashionable  three,  for  some  last 
words,  some  token  that  the  "  sister"  would  be  wel- 
comed to  Miss  Leighton's  heart  and  home — she 
sailed  magnificently  out,  and  left  them  in  speechless 
wonder  at  the  sudden  retreat. 

Jeanette  had  written — "It  is  not  fashionable  to 
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introduce,  and  by  no  means  intimate  to  your  friends 
at  the  end  of  a  call  that  you  desire  to  see  them  again." 
Hope  Leighton  lost  a  husband.  The  brother  was  a 
greater  prize  than  Hope,  and  Miss  Dall  could  not 
forgive  the  cold,  proud  creature  who  had  passed  her 
by  in  such  disdain.  Hope  endeavored  to  make  false 
Fashion's  shoulders  bear  the  weight  of  the  visiter's 
displeasure,  but  it  could  not  be  transferred  in  her 


simple  mind,  and  the  brother  was  won  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Henry's  plan. 

He  can  charm  some  other's  eye  with  the  talisman 
he  bears;  for  his  mother  will  not  rest  till  there  is 
nothing  more  to  gain.  But  the  sweet  virtue,  af\er 
which  our  fashion-lost  devotee  was  named,  had  no 
power  over  her  soul  after  that  sad  change — she  was 
Hope  Leighton  and  hopeless  to  the  end. 


THE    HEART'S    GUESTS. 


BT  CABDLIKB  F.  OBITZ. 


Wbxm  age  has  cast  its  shadows 

O'er  life's  declining  way, 
When  evening  twilight  gathen 

Round  our  retiring  day. 
Then  shall  we  sit  and  ponder 

On  the  dim  and  shadowy  past, 
In  the  heart's  silent  chamber 

The  guests  will  gather  fast. 

Guests  that  In  youth  we  cherished 

Shall  come  to  us  once  more. 
And  we  shall  hold  conmiunion 

As  in  the  days  before. 
Thejr  TDay  be  dark  and  sombre, 

They  may  be  bright  and  ftdr, 
Put  the  heart  will  have  its  chamber, 

The  guests  will  gather  there. 


How  shall  it  be,  my  sisters. 

Who  shall  be  our  heans'  guesu? 
How  shall  it  be,  my  brothers, 

When  life's  shadow  on  us  rests  ? 
Shall  we  not  'mid  the  silence 

Hear  voices,  sweet  and  low, 
Speak  the  old  familiar  language, 

The  words  o( long  agoT 

Shall  we  not  see  dear  faces 

Sweet  smiling  as  of  old, 
1^1  the  mists  of  that  Icme  chamber 

Are  sunset  clouds  of  gold  t 
When  age  has  cast  its  ihadowi 

O'er  life's  deolining  wiyi    ' 
And  evening  twilight  gathors 

f^opiid  owT  retiring  day. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    NOON 


BT  THOMAS  hVCUASAX  BXAS. 


Bkhold  where  comes  the  stately  queen  of  noon. 
Her  face  dispensing  beauty  far  and  near ! 

While  dying  Aummn's  airs  flow  still  in  tune. 
To  soothe  the  senses  of  the  aged  year. 

She  walks  within  those  gray  ancestral  piles 
Where  Christmas  laughs  'mid  wreaths  of  misletoe ; 

Or  dressed  in  sombre  robes,  and  veiled  her  smiles. 
In  dim  cathedrals  lists  the  organ's  flow. 

In  yonder  cot  she  seeks  the  widow's  hearth. 
With  cheerful  greeting  takes  the  welcome  seat ; 

Or  proudly  treads  across  the  snowy  earth, 
Nor  prinu  its  wliiteneas  with  her  shining  feet. 

And  now,  when  starts  the  infant  Spring  from  sleep. 
The  storms  recoil  before  her  burning  frown ; 

She  bids  old  Winter  yield  his  castled  steep. 
And  hurls  his  walls  in  avalanches  down. 


At  her  approach  the  rustic  horn  is  blown, 
To  call  the  lab'rers  from  the  heavy  ploughs ; 

Or  Oater  still)  to  leave  the  field  half  mown, 
And  scythes  vibrating  on  the  orchard  boughs. 

I  *ve  seen  her  drop  her  floating  scarf  of  gold 
Across  the  meadows  and  the  forest  leaves ; 

I  've  seen  her  stand,  like  gentle  Ruth  of  old. 
Amid  the  reapers  and  the  yellow  sheaves. 

And  I  would  sit,  where  Autumn's  hues  enwrap 
In  gorgeous  splendors  all  the  vocal  grove. 

And  rest  my  head  upon  her  shaded  lap, 
To  dream  away  a  listless  hour  of  love. 

A  devotee  of  Nature,  I  would  lose, 

What  men  have  called  the  world,  to  spend  an  hour 
With  her  'mid  singing  brooks  and  birds,  to  muse, 

And  find  a  world  of  riches  in  each  flower. 


BROTHERS    AND    SISTERS. 


A    PARISIAN    SKETCH. 


BT  T.  MAY^E  REID. 


The  8un  was  gilding  with  bis  last  gleam  the  turrets 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  a  small  but  handsome  chamber, 
whose  window  stood  just  clear  of  the  shadow  of  the 
great  lower,  were  seated  two  individuals,  busied  with 
their  separate  occupations.  We^will  describe  them. 
The  first,  and  the  one  who  sat  nearest  the  window, 
was  a  girl  apparently  about  eighteen,  though  her  air 
and  actions,  soft  and  graceful,  and  the  silent  melan- 
choly of  her  countenance,  might  have  betokened  to  a 
careless  observer  the  full  grown  woman.  Her  com- 
plexion was  dark  brunette,  her  long  hair  black  as 
ebony,  her  eye  of  the  same  color,  and  liquid  as  the 
soft  words  that  at  intervals  fell  from  her  prettily 
ciu-ving  lips.  She  was  plying  the  needle  upon  a 
piece  of  fine  cambric,  but  occasionally  casting  a 
glance  into  the  crowded  thoroughfare  below. 

At  a  little  distance  from  her  and  nearer  to  the  fire — 
for  it  was  December — sat  a  fine  looking  youth.  The 
dark  complexion,  the  raven  hair,  the  eye,  and  the 
general  outline  of  his  features,  at  once  bespoke  him 
the  brother  of  the  girl.  On  his  left  arm  rested  the 
palette,  he  held  the  pencil  in  his  right  hand,  and  be- 
fore him  stood  the  easel,  supporting  the  unfinished 
portrait  of  a  lady.  He  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  an 
artist.  His  native  country,  as  that  of  his  sister,  Italy. 
They  were  the  ofll^pring  of  the  bright  sun  and  the 
burning  clime  of  Naples,  and  had  wandered  to  the 
world's  metropolis  of  art,  in  order  that  the  young 
painter  might  seek  that  reward  of  genius,  which  the 
poverty  of  his  countrjuien  had  denied  him  at  home. 

We  have  said  that  the  painting  which  leaned 
against  the  easel  was  unfinished.  Enough  had  been 
done,  however,  to  show  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  a 
lovely  woman.  The  head  and  neck  were  perfected. 
The  drapery  only  remained  to  be  thrown  around  one 
of  the  most  perfect  conceptions  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  an  artist.  The  head  was  slightly 
thrown  back,  giving  full  efiect  to  the  bold  but  grace- 
ful curving  of  the  neck — the  head  was  oval,  of  the 
most  voluptuous  formation — the  complexion  of  a 
pure  blonde,  the  cheeks  slightly  tinted  with  the  rose, 
while  the  eyes  and  hair  were  of  the  deepest  black, 
the  latter  gracefully  folded  ajdd  plaited  into  a  thick 
cluster  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  upper  outline 
of  the  nose  was  a  perfectly  straight  line ;  such  a  nose 
as  the  Grecian  sculptors  loved  to  cut  from  their  pure 
Parian — while  the  curved  and  classic  lip  seemed 
constantly  to  distil  dewy  drops  of  crystal  honey.  In 
short  the  painting  was  the  chef  tPauvrt  of  an  artist's 
skill,  as  the  original  must  have  been  of  the  handi- 
work of  nature. 


But  how  know  we  that  there  xtxis  an  original? 
Might  it  not  have  been  what  painters  term  a  *'  fancy 
sketch  ?"  No  such  thing.  The  long  and  ardent  gase 
which  the  young  painter  directed,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  lovely  object  before  him,  the  deep  drawn  sigh 
that  escaped  him  as  he  turned  again  to  his  colors,  bore 
evidence  of  a  feeling  far  different  from  the  mere 
enthusiasm  of  an  artist  for  the  creation  of  his  awn 
fancy,  and  plainly  declared  that  the  loveliness  before 
him  was  God's,  not  his  conception. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  muttered  the  artist  to  himself, 
as  he  flung  himself  back  despairingly  in  his  seat.  "  Im- 
possible— the  divine  pencil  of  Angelo  himself  would 
fail  to  copy  the  angel  in  her  eyes.  I  shall  try  to  see 
her  once  more  before  the  sun  goes  down — 'tis  a 
lovely  evening — she  may  be  at  her  window — oh! 
could  I  but  see  her  seated  here — here  in  this  soft 
light,  for  one  moment — it  might  be  done — sister !" 

"Guido?" 

"  Here,  sister,  what  think  you  now ;  have  I  changed 
the  expression  in  aught  ?" 

The  Italian  girl  rose  from  her  seat  at  the  window, 
approached  the  painting,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silent  contemplation  of  it. 

"  It  is  indeed  much  more  Uhe — "  , 

"Like?  why  what  mean  you?  You  have  never 
seen  her,  Bianca  ?" 

*'  I — I,"  answered  the  sister,  in  an  embarrassed 
manner ;  '•  I  meant  that  the  expression  is  better- 
more  beautiful  now." 

The  painter  seemed  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and 
continued — 

"Oh,  Bianca,  could  you  but  see  the  original.  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  show  her  to  you  some  day — but 
then  how  diflerent  would  she  seem  to  us !  You  can 
only  see  her  with  your  eyes ;  I  feel  her  in  my  heart, 
in  my  pulse,  everywhere.  She  is  to  me  as  the  sun 
that  lights  yonder  gilded  cupola,  and  lends  it  all  its 
glory  and  brightness" — (the  painter  had  approached 
the  window — the  great  tower  of  Notre  Dame  had 
already  flung  its  deep  shadow  upon  the  sill,  and  only 
the  highest  turrets  of  houses  were  burnished  by  the 
declining  sunbeam — a  cupola  with  gilded  cross  rose 
over  the  distant  roofs  to  which  the  young  artist 
pointed,  as  he  continued) — "  Yes,  Bianca,  like  in 
more  ways  than  one — though  that  spire  raises  its 
head  proudly  over  the  humble  roofs  of  the  bourgwistty 
it  can  never  reach  the  sun — hopeless — hopeless !" 

"  And  yet,  Gaetano,  the  sun  condescends  to  come 
to  that  cupola  and  kiss  it." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sweet  sister — now  shall  I 
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take  fresh  courage  from  the  omen  you  have  uttered — 
my  cloak,  I  must  to  the  Chassee  d' Antin-M>ne  more 
gaze,  oae  more  look  into  that  lovely  eye,  and  if  my 
hand  and  heart  fail  me  not,  I  shall  have  it  upon  the 
canvas,  and  feast  upon  it  at  leisure.    Adieu,  sister  !*' 

The  enthusiastic  lover  seized  his  chapeau,  threw  a 
Neapolitan  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  opening  the 
door  hurried  out -into  the  street. 

Bianca  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  earnestly  at  the 
picture. 

"  How  like  him .'"  soliloquized  she,  "  the  eye — ^the 
nose — the  lip— all — all  like  him  !  how  very  strange — 
and  nearly  betrayed,  too— ha!  I  must  be  more 
cautious" — and  so  saying,  the  beautiful  girl  again 
approached  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
street. 

She  had  not  remained  long  in  this  position  when 
some  object  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  below  at- 
tracted her  attention,  caused  her  to  start,  and  sent  the 
red  blood  mantling  over  her  fair  cheeks.  A  young 
man,  dressed  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  was  standing 
at  a  distant  corner,  under  the  shade  o(  a  eafe  awning. 
A  light  French  cloak  was  thrown  gracefully  over  his 
well  made  figure,  and  a  black  mustache  and  imperial 
added  to  the  expression  o(  his  handsome  face.  From 
beneath  his  becoming  chapeau,  black  wavy  curls  fell 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  apj)earance  gave 
the  impression  of  graceful  and  manly  beauty. 

During  the  few  moments  in  which  the  painter  and 
his  sister  had  been  criticising  the  portrait,  this  young 
man  hud  passed  and  repassed  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  his  eyes  anxiously  yet  stealthily  bent  on  the 
window  of  the  painter's  studio,  but  the  moment  the 
latter  issued  from  the  street  door,  the  young  man, 
who  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  this,  crossed 
over  the  street  and  entered. 

Presently  a  slight  knock  was  heard,  the  door 
opened,  and  Bianca's  lover  stood  in  her  presence. 

"  Dearest  Bianca !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
youlh,  as  he  kissed  the  red  lip  freely  offered  to  him. 
There  was  no  coquetry  here.  The  lover  had  won 
the  affections  of  the  Italian  maiden,  and  she  yielded 
to  him  without  resistance  this  sweet  favor  of  con- 
fiding love. 

"  Guide  has  gone  out,  Bianca,  I  watched  him  from 
the  street — think  you,  love,  he  will  soon  return  V 

"  No,  not  soon,  Louis,  he  will  remain  out  until 
nightfall — he  always  docs  when  he  goes  on  the  same 
errand." 

"  What  errand,  Bianca  ?" 

"  Why,  your  own,"  replied  the  girl  laughing,  "  he 
has  gone  to  see  his  sweehcart." 

"Hal  Guidoin  love?" 

"  Aye,  like  yourself  again." 

"  But  he  never  told  me  of  his  love." 

"  Have  you  ever  told  him  of  yours  ?  ha ! — " 

"  No,  sweetest,  but  I  mean  to  break  it  to  him  the 
very  first  opportunity." 

A  gleam  of  joy  flashed  over  the  features  of  the 
Italian  maiden.  It  was  this  she  had  long  desired,  for 
the  secresy  of  her  attachment  to  the  young  French- 
man (which,  though  pure  and  holy,  had  been  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  brother)  dtstressed  her;  and 


she  of)en  wished  that  she  had  made  Guido  a  confi- 
dant :  She  doubted  not  that  had  this  been  done,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  brother's  own  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  sympathized  with  her ;  but 
since  he  had  freely  confided  in  her,  she  knew  that  his 
pride  would  be  wounded  by  the  deception  she  was 
practising,  and  perhaps  in  the  violence  of  his  nature 
he  might  forbid  the  advances  of  her  lover. 

**  Do,  dearest  Louis,  for  my  sake  do !"  was  the 
reply  of  Bianca. 

"  I  will,  and  to-morrow,  Bianca.  Whatthink  you  ? 
I  have  gbod  news  for  you — my  kind  father  has  given 
me  leave  to  choose  a  wife  for  myself— I  should  have 
done  so,  at  all  events,  but  how  much  pleasanter  to 
have  one's  father's  consent — and  now  if  we  can  gain 
your  brother's,  we  may  get  speedily  married." 

"  What  happiness !" 

"  The  lover  leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  beautiful 
cheek  of  his  mistress. 

*'  Guido  will  not  refuse  it ;  he  loves,  and  like  our- 
selves— " 

"Ah!  not  like  us." 

"  Not  like  us !  what  mean  you,  Bianca  ?" 

"  Alas !  poor  Guido !" 

"Poor  Guido!  and  why?" 

"  His  love,  I  fear,  is  hopeless." 

"  For  what  reason — know  you  the  lady  ?" 

"  No,  but  my  brother  has  told  me  that  she  is  high 
in  rank,  and  he  can  never  become  acquainted  wiiJi 
her.    He  only  loves  at  a  distance." 

"  Nonsense !  Guido  has  every  thing  to  hope — he 
is  growing  famous — genius  and  reputation  will  win 
love  and  beauty — besides,  your  brother  (he  were  not 
else  your  brother,  Bianca,)  is  handsome — he  is  cast 
in  that  mould  that  women  admire — by  the  bye,  I 
heard  a  very  fine  lady  say  (and  she  only  saw  him 
passing  her  window)  that  he  was  the  handsomest 
gentleman  in  Paris — i'  faith,  I  believe  he  has  won  her 
heart,  but,  poor  girl,  he  never  saw  her — how  strange 
is  this  thing  love — it  is  so  seldom  mutual  like  ours — 
we  were  made  for  each  other — do  n't  you  think  so, 
Bianca?" 

Bianca  smiled,  and  received  another  glowing  kiss 
upon  her  beautiful  cheek. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  Bianca,  I  will  tell  Guido  that  I, 
his  friend,  am  in  love  with  his  sister — shall  I  say  that 
she  loves  me  in  return  ?" 

"Yes— yes!" 

"  Well  then  I  shall,  and  afterwards  ask  his  consent 
to  our  marriage ;  you  know  I  am  rich  enough — he 
will  not  refuse  me  on  that  ground,  I  think,  and  then 
we  will  be  married,  and  1  shall  have  the  sweetest 
wife  in  all  Paris ;  so  happy  we  shall  be !  Shall  we 
not,  Bianca?" 

"Oh!  so  happy!"    • 

"  But  what  can  I  ddTor  Guido,  he  will  be  so  lonely 
without  you  ?  I  wish  I  could  help  him  to  a  w^ife— that 
fine  lady  he  believes  to  be  beyond  his  reach ;  perhaps 
I  may  know  her  and  can  introduce  him — can  you 
give  me  no  clue  by  which  to  find  out  who  she  is?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  here  is  her  likeness,"  suddenly  recol- 
lected Bianca,  pointing  to  the  beautiful  portrait  on 
the  easel. 
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«<  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  lover,  suddenly  starting, 
while  a  gleam  of  joy  passed  over  bis  countenance ; 
''this  her r* 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bianca. 

"  Where  did  he  paint  this  likeness  ?" 

"  Here— 4rom  recollection." 

"  She  lives  in  the  Chassee  D'Antin  ?" 

"  She  does ;  and  do  you  know,  Louis,  I  nearly  be- 
trayed myself  to  Guido  this  evening,  in  speaking  of 
her;  for  I  have  often  fancied  that  the  portrait  re- 
sembled you !  I  had  nearly  spoken  out  your  name !" 

'*  It  is  very  natural  she  should  resemble  me,  she  is 
my  sister!" 

"Your  sister?'' 

"Yes,  truly — that  is  the  likeness  of  my  sister 
Eugenie— and  I  am  right  glad;  now  I  can  ask  Guido 
for  my  Bianca  with  more  confidence  of  success,  as  I 
will  be  enabled  to  do  him  a  favor  in  return.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  what  a  singular  discovery !  We  shall  have  a 
fair  exchange  here,  though  I  think  the  balance  will 
be  in  my  favor,  sweet  Bianca !" 

"  But  will  your  sister  care  for  my  poor  brother  ?" 
artlessly  inquired  the  Italian  girl. 

"  Never  mind,  Bianca ;  leave  that  to  my  manage- 
ment— but  the  twilight  is  darkening— I  must  away 
ere  he  return — say  nothing  of  our  discovery — not  a 
word — it  would  mar  my  schemes.  I  shall  make  the 
rascal  so  much  my  debtor  that  he  dare  not  refuse  me 
any  thing — adieu,  sweet  Bianca,  adieu !"  and  kissing 
the  fair  cheek  of  his  mistress,  the  young  Parisian 
was  soon  once  more  in  the  street,  and  on  his  way 
homeward. 

Bianca  reluctantly  closed  the  door  as  the  echo  of 
his  footsteps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  ap- 
proaching the  portrait,  she  sat  down  before  it,  gazing 
earnestly  upon  the  picture.  After  awhile  she  leaned 
forward  and  murmuring  the  words  "  sweet  sister," 
imprinted  an  enthusiastic  kiss  on  the  lifeless  canvas. 
She  did  not  perceive  that  the  door  had  opened  and 
that  her  brother  having  entered  the  room  was  stand- 
ing beside  her. 

"Sweet  sister!  ah  Bianca,  it  can  never  be  so!  I 
am  mad  to  think  of  it !"  added  the  painter,  in  a  me- 
lancholy tone. 

"  Do  not  despair,  Guido,"  said  Bianca,  cheerfully, 
when  i^he  had  recovered  herself  from  the  slight  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  her  brother's  voice — "you  know 
not  what  good  fortune  may  be  in  store  for  you." 

She  would  fain  have  told  him  all  she  knew,  but  the 
injunctions  of  her  lover,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
intimacy  with  the  young  Frenchman,  prevented  the 
possibility  of  this,  and  she  A^^as  obliged  to  use  other 
means  to  cheer  his  drooping  spirits. 

Guido  had  been  to  the  Chassee  d'Antin;  he  had 
seen  the  object  of  his  love  in  her  window,  and 
screened  by  a  friendly  projec^oo,  had  remained  for 
a  half  hour  gazing  with  rapture^upon  her  beautiful 
features. 

She  had  left  the  window  as  the  twilight  darkened 
down,  and  the  painter,  dispirited  and  despairing,  re- 
turned to  his  home.  He  did  not  even  yet  know  her 
name.  He  had  not  had  the  courage  to  inquire— but 
he  felt  that  any  advances  from  a  poor  artist  toward 
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one  living  in  such  a  splendid  mansion,  would  be 
treated  with  scorn.  He  was  fast  rising,  howevor, 
into  notice,  as  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  had  already 
made  many  friends  among  the  higher  classes,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Parisian,  Louis  Le  Breton,  but 
this  friendship  had  not  as  yet  extended  to  the  full 
confidence  which  admits  the  stranger  into  the  family 
circle. 

In  the  midst  of  gloomy  thoughts  that  were  fast  being 
dissipated  by  the  kind  condolence  of  his  beloved 
sister,  the  door  opened,  and  a  note  was  handed  by  a 
liveried  servant  to  the  artist  The  servant  retreated. 
The  note  ran  as  follows : — 

My  dear  friend — I  have  shown  the  portrait  whidbi 
you  painted  of  me  to  my  family.  It  has  been  so  much 
admired  that  my  sister  insists  upon  having  her  like- 
ness painted  by  you  if  you  can  find  time,  and  perhaps 
you  could  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  our  house, 
as  she  is  at  present  somewhat  indisposed.  If  so,  you 
will  extremely  oblige  your  friend — 

Louis  Le  Breton. 

To-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  I  will  wait  for  you  at 
home,  and  introduce  you  to  your  study — you  will  find 
our  house  at  No.  40  Rue ,  Chassee  d'Antin. 

"  I  can  see  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  thought  Bianca; 
"kind  Louis!  how  happy  will  my  brother  be  when 
he  finds  out  whose  likeness  he  is  to  paint." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  inquired  the  astonished  artist 
of  himself,  when  next  morning  he  came  up  with  Na 
40,  and  found  it  was  the  very  mansion  into  the  win- 
dows of  which  he  had  oAen  gazed  with  longing  eyes. 
"  Strange  I  had  not  known  this  before — ^Louis  never 
told  me  where  he  lived — *  Le  Breton,*  No.  40 — it  is 
indeed !" 

His  hand  trembled  on  the  l>ell  handle— he  rang — 
Louis  himself  came  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and  in  a 
moment  the  painter  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
her  whom  he  had  long  secretly  adored.  He  managed, 
however,  to  conceal  his  emotions  in  presence  of 
Louis.  The  latter  secretly  enjoyed  the  ruse  which 
he  was  playing.  But  the  emotions  were  not  all  on 
one  side — for  happily  this  was  the  lady  of  whom 
Louis  had  spoken  to  Bianca,  as  having  so  ardently 
admired  her  brother.  These  were  strange  coinci- 
dences. 

The  portrait  was  commenced,  and  progressed  for 
several  successive  days,  but  the  artist  and  his  sister 
began  instinctively  to  understand  each  other's  feel- 
ings ;  and  one  day,  as  young  Le  Breton  entered  the 
drawing  room,  he  saw,  with  feigned  astonishment,  h^ 
Italian  friend  sitting  close  by  his  sister,  gazing 
ardently  in  her  countenance,  and  holding  her  hand  in 
his,  while  the  peapils,  palette  and  paints  lay  unheeded 
around. 

The  painter  rose  proudly,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
thinking  that  all  was  lost— he  was  stopped,  however, 
by  his  friend,  who  rushed  forward  and  seised  him  by 
the  hand,  exclaiming — 

"  Come,  Guido,  whither  so  fast?  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  angry— I  know  it  all— you  love  Eugenie — 
she  loves  you  in  return,  and  it  was  my  management 
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tliftt  brooght  you  together ;  you  shall  have  her,  for  my 
fiither,  I  know,  will  consent  to  what  I  propose,  but 
firat  you  most  promise  me  a  favor  in  return.'* 

"  What  is  that  ?»♦ 

««Bianca!» 

"My  sister?" 

"Yes!  we,  without  your  knowledge,  have  long 


loved  each  other — it  was  during  an  interview  with 
her  that  I  discovered  your  partiality  for  Eugenie  here 
— ^the  portrait,  Guido!  the  portrait!  Come,  now, 
shall  we  exchange  sisters  ?" 

"Willingly!" 

And  so  they  did,  for  soon  after  there  v?as  an  exten- 
sive double  wedding  in  the  Chaaste  d*ABtin. 


THE    WEED. 
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Wild  wordt  wander  here  and  there, 
God's  great  giA  of  tpeech,  abused. 
Makes  thy  memory  confused ; 

Bat  let  them  rave ! 
The  balm-cricket  carols  clear, 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave- 
Let  them  rave ;    Tbnntson. 


Whsk  from  oar  northern  woods  pale  Sommer,  flying. 
Breathes  her  Isst  fragrant  sigh — ^hor  low  farewell— 

While  her  sad  wild-flowers'  dewy  eyas,  in  dying. 
Plead  for  her  stay,  in  every  nook  and  dell, 

A  heart,  that  loved  too  tenderly  and  truly. 
Will  break  at  last — and  in  wme  dim,  sweet  shade 

miey  '11  smoothe  the  sod  o'er  her  you  prized  unduly. 
And  leave  her  to  the  rest  for  which  the  prayed. 

Ah !  trustfully,  not  moomfnlly,  they  Ml  leave  her. 
Assured  that  deep  repose  is  welcomed  well ; 

The  pare,  ghid  breeae  can  whisper  naught  to  grieve  her. 
The  brook's  low  voice  no  wrongful  tale  can  tell. 

They  '11  hide  her  where  no  false  one's  footstep,  stealing, 
Can  mar  the  chastened  meekness  of  her  sleep ; 


Only  to  Love  and  Orief  her  grave  revealing, 
And  they  will  hush  their  chiding  thtn — to  weep ! 

And  some— for  though  too  oft  she  erred,  too  blindly 
She  was  beloved — how  fondly  and  bow  well  * 

Some  few,  with  faltering  feet,  will  linger  kindly, 
And  plant  dear  flowers  within  that  nlent  dell. 

I  know  whose  fragile  hand  will  bring  the  bloom 
Best  loved  by  both— the  violet— to  that  bower; 

And  one  will  bid  white  UUes  bless  the  gloom; 
And  one— perchance— will  plant  the  passion-flower ! 

Then  do  tkou  come — when  all  the  rest  have  parted — 
Thou,  who  alone  dost  know  her  soal's  deep  gloom. 

And  wreathe  above  the  lost,  the  broken-hearted. 
Some  idle  ipeed — that  knew  not  how  to  bloom. 


THE    WILD    BREEZE    IS    SPRINGING. 
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Tbs  wild  breeze  is  springing,  the  cold  spray  is  flinging 
Its  white  foam  abrocul  from  the  ocean's  rude  breast ; 

The  curlew  is  screaming,  our  banners  are  streaming, 
"  As  we  sail  with  the  gale,"  firom  the  land  of  the  west. 

T%e  shore  now  grows  dimmer,  the  light-house  fires  glimmer, 

Hie  pilot  has  taken  his  surly  farewell ; 
The  cordage  is  creaking,  the  trumpet  is  speaking; 

And  we  bound  to  its  sound,  on  the  ocean's  wild  swell. 

We  yield  not  to  sadness,  each  eye  burns  with  gladness, 
Each  cheek  glows  with  rapture,  once  more  we  are  free ! 


With  our  bright  path  before  us,  our  proud  banner  o'er  us. 
We  shout,  "  we  are  out,  oat  again  on  the  sea !" 

Onr  wives  ?  Heaven  bless  them !  again  we  shall  press  them 
To  hearts  that  no  tempests  can  wither  or  sear ; 

And  the  mariner's  greeting  in  rapture  repeating, 
With  a  smile,  shall  beguile  every  eye  of  a  tear, 

Then  away  o'er  the  ocean,  nor  heed  its  commotioi^ 
We  sail  to  the  Indies,  that  land  of  the  sun ; 

Fill  a  bumper  up, ,  and  the  goblet  we  '11  wreathe 

With  the  rose,  as  it  flows  to  good  humor  and  fun. 
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Mr  9BAX  GRAHAM^—We  are  in  the  aeason  of  roots,  balls 
aad  amosements  of  that  nature,  and  the  people  whose  bosi- 
new  it  is  to  enjoy  themselves  are  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  «Here  at  Brussels  people  are  as  gay  as  their 
nature  will  allow  them  to  be ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
their  nature  to  be  gay,  and  so  they  are  simply  heavy. 
There  are  only  three  kinds  of  people  in  Europe  fit  for 
public  amusements — the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Spaniards.  Of  these  the  French  are  the  most  furious,  the 
Italians  the  most  humorous,  and  the  Spaniards  the  most 
passionate.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  though  a  very  common 
one,  fur  persons  to  suppose  that  the  French  are  very  pas- 
sionate; they  only  appear  so  in  comparison  to  the  English 
or  ourselves;  but  there  are  no  more  worn  out  people  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  these  self-same  French, 
to  whom  nothing  is  new  either  in  politics,  morals  or  reli- 
gion. The  French  have  only  this  peculiarity  about  tbam, 
that  their  pasn<ui,  like  the  electricity  produced  by  friction, 
flies  to  the  surface,  while  our  sentiments,  and  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  general,  resemble  the  electricity  of  con- 
tacXj  which,  without  noiie  and  without  the  crackling  of 
^tarks,  acts  intensively  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
resolves  tbam  into  their  elements.  I  might,  indeed,  con- 
tinne  the  parallel,  by  saying  that  the  one  is  instantly  dis- 
charged, and  requires  new  friction  to  be  reproduced, 
while  the  other  acts  continuously,  as  in  a  stream,  or  as  the 
bkwd  flows  in  human  veins. 

The  French  are  tired  of  every  thing,  and  require,  con- 
sequently, new  and  powerful  stimulanu  to  be  either  profit- 
ably entertained  or  governed.  They  are  a  wonderfully 
great  and  a  wonderfully  small  people  in  many  respects; 
we  are  obliged  to  admire  and  condemn  them  alternately : 
but  we  may  not  imitate  them  with  advantage  to  ourselves, 
as  kmg  as  we  continue  to  be  Americans.  But  to  q)eak  of 
amusements.  Here  in  Belgium  we  have,  notwithstanding 
our  orthodox  faith,  pretty  much  the  character  of  ihe  Dutch, 
varnished  over  with  a  little  French  gloss,  which,  so  far 
from  becoming  us,  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  create  a 
certain  dualism  in  our  character  and  manners,  that  renders 
us  complex  and  unintelligible.  We  have  our  Carnival, 
like  the  French  and  the  Italians,  and  we  have  in  the  same 
manner  our  balls  and  masquerades;  but  we  dance  like 
bears  and  elephants;  we  put  masks  before  our  faces, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  to  intrigue,  and  remain  behind 
them  the  same  homespun,  domestic  gentlemen  that  we  are 
in  oar  ordinary  walks  of  life.  Our  public  amusements, 
therefore,  though  modeled  after  the  French,  are  no  more 
like  French  amusements  than  moonshine  is  like  daylight; 
our  good  people  look  the  same  at  a  ball  that  they  look  on 
Change  or  at  the  counting-room. 

The  thing  is  quite  different  in  France,  where  the  peo|^e 
make  a  business  of  amusing  theoMelves.  Every  man  in 
Paris,  with  an  income  of  2000  francs  a  year' and  upwards, 
makes  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  spend  his  time  agreeably, 
and  to  increase  his  property,  not  by  labor  but  by  saving. 
Of  late,  speculations  in  the  funds  must  be  added  to  the 
means  resorted  to  for  increasing  private  revenue;  but  a 
great  many  have  been  bit  th^  way,  and  now  repent  the 
folly  of  having  tried  to  better  tbeir  condition,  when  they 
had  just  enough  to  keep  their  one-horse  carriage,  to  have 


a  box  at  the  opera,  and  a  groom,  the  thing  most  indi*- 
pensable  to  French  out-of-door  comfort.  Nothing,  hofir- 
ever,  exceeds  the  facility  with  which  a  Frenchman 
himself  to  circumstances.  If  he  have  no  longer  the 
of  living  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  he  moves  into  one  iH^iieh 
is  less  so;  or  perhaps  from  the  first  floor,  or  the  pr$mUr 
•lagCt  to  the  fourth  and  fiAh  story,  and,  if  need  be,  to  the 
garret;  if  he  were  accustomed  to  have  his  own  cook,  he 
will  cheerfully  dismiss  him,  and  make  his  dinner  at  a 
Restaurtuaj  or  perhaps  at  a  Traiuur^t ;  it  is  only  abscrfqta 
hunger  which  will  induce  him  to  work.  The  terms  "  a 
laboring  man"  and  "  un  maiJuurtuz"  (an  unfortunate  one) 
have  become  nearly  synonymous,  and  are  assuredly  no 
proof  of  the  increasing  civiliaation  of  France.  If  the 
King  of  the  French  have  managed  to  instil  into  his  people 
an  inordinate  love  of  money,  which  ahenrbs  many  of  the 
best  qualities  that  rendered  the  society  of  French  men  and 
women  agreeable,  he  has  certainly  not  yet  soecceded  in 
reconciling  them  to  labor,  unless  the  swindling  transactiaiui 
on  Change  are  claiming  for  themselves  that  honorable 
title.  The  French  have  beccsne  a  money-toouvt  'M>'  ^ 
woway-makmg  people  j  for  I  defy  any  one  to  point  me  ant 
a  single  elais  which  is  now  more  indnatnous  than  ia 
fomer  times. 

Aa  regards  agreeablenesB  of  mannera,  the  progress  of  the 
French  has  certainly  been  from  good  to  bad :  their  senaa- 
Icss  imitation  of  the  English,  of  which  they  seize  the  form 
and  not  the  substance,  rendering  them  daily  mwe  abiwd 
and  ridicolotts.  Those  who  now  come  to  Paris  in  search 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  old  rigifm  will  find  themselves 
egregioosly  disappointed.  The  old  nobility  have  become 
jobbers  and  iripatiers  in  all  kinds  of  rail-road  and  fanqr 
stocks ;  the  men  of  letters  have  become  venders  and  re- 
tailers of  small  literature ;  statesmen  and  diplomatisHi  have 
become  intriguing  politicians,  and  the  gallant  and  spirited 
admirers  of  winning  ladies  nothing  but  licentious  sensual- 
ists. A  modern  Frenchman  thinks  he  imitates  an  English* 
man  when  he  shows  himself  indifferent,  or  when  he  neg* 
lects  women— when  he  passes  the  best  part  of  the  day,  or 
rather  night,  at  the  club-room,  and  prefers  smoking  to  con- 
versation. He  neither  understands  the  retptct  that  Eng- 
lishmen, and  par  vutlUfiu  Americans,  pay  to  the  other 
sex,  nor  the  reason  why,  aAer  fulfilling  the  many  duties  of 
public  life,  an  Englishman  or  an  American  should  be 
taciturn  at  the  club  or  at  home.  A  Frenchman's  conc^ 
tion  of  an  Englishman  is  the  worst  caricature  of  mankind ; 
and  that  caricature,  alas !  has  now  become  the  fashion  in 
Paris.  Here  and  there  an  antiquated  marqnis,  or  a  poor 
count,  will  do  the  homnettrs  of  his  country  as  it  was;  bat 
Froich  society  in  general  has  deteriorated  far  beyond 
what  any  one  would  imagine  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  no  linger  a  French  oni- 
form  standard  of  good  breeding  and  agreeable  manner^  is 
undoubtedly  the  relative  position  of  court  and  nc^ility. 
The  old  families  Mill  look  npon  Louis  Pfailij^  as  an 
usurper  of  the  crown,  with  whom  they  have  not  made 
their  peace,  so  that  the  palace  of  the  Tuileriee  does  not 
set  the  fashions  of  the  day,  nor  does  an  introduction  e^ 
court  form  a  passport  into  good  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  nobles,  in  spite  of  their  social  accomplish- 
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ments,  are  politically  proscribed,  and  ttave  only  the  choice 
between  complete  isolaticni,  or  the 'aMimilation  of  their 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting  to  that  of  the  vulgar  moneyed 
aristocracy  which  now  sways  the  political  and  social  desti- 
nies of  France.  The  best  part  of  them  prefer  retirement 
to  such  conditions  of  company,  and  thus  the  good  old 
French  manners  become  more  and  more  rare  and  invisible. 

Ever  since  the  possession  of  wealth  commenced  to  secure 
standing  in  society,  the  bulk  of  p^Hons  who  receive  and 
are  received  has  so  enormously  increased,  that  to  open 
your  house  to  company  is  equal  to  making  it  an  opera 
saloon,  or  a  public  concert  hall.  The  crowd  prevents  the 
conversation  from  becoming  general,  and  calls  no  longer 
for  those  agreeable  efforts  of  the  mind,  in  the  shape  of  wit, 
repartee  and  sarcasm,  which  rendered  French  society  a 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  excluded  fools,  or  prevented  second  rate  men  from 
moving  in  first  places.  The  present  inovements  of  society 
call  for  no  such  mental  exertion.  Men  now  go  into  society 
to  show  themselves,  and  to  see  who  is  there ;  not  to  con- 
tribute to  its  entertainment ;  the  latter  would  indeed  be  a 
useless  task,  since  the  conversation  of  a  man  of  finance  is 
considered  nmch  more  valuable  than  that  of  a  person,  no 
matter  how  richly,  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts. 

The  French  have  even  invented  a  new  word,  or  rather 
a  new  application  of  an  old  word  to  a  new  idea ;  they  call 
**  positive"  being  attached  to  money,  and  capaUeof  pro- 
perly estimating  its  value,  and  "  visionary"  or  **  fanciful,'* 
having  a  fondness  for  other  things.  The  love  of  glory,  of 
eountry,  and  even  the  arts,  are  secondary  things,  enjoyed 
by  persons  who  have  no  social  landing — men  viiio  are 
not  "  positive ;''  who  are  in  love  with  such  trifles  because 
they  have  nothing  substantial  to  care  for.  When  yon  talk 
to  a  "knowing''  Frenchman,  of  politics,  of  religion,  of 
morals,  he  will  listen  to  you  with  an  air  of  constrained 
politeness,  but  at  last  tell  you  that  he  is  "  tm  homme  posi- 
ftM."  "  Vcyex-vous,  Mofuiew,  J»  nu  tuns  au  positivey"  is 
the  set  phrase  on  such  occasions,  and  you  and  your  decla- 
mation are  dismissed.  The  fact  is,  French  society  is  no 
longer  worth  caring  for;  except  the  few  small  circles 
which  keep  aloof  from  the  rest,  and  in  which  you  still  find 
the  traces  of  former  grace  and  accomplishment. 

The  French  women  have  deteriorated  less  than  the  men, 
and  possess  still  the  talent  of  pleasing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Tkeir  society  is  alwa>'S  agreeable;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  no  longer  cultivated  by  the  men,  except  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  purposes.  The  club-life  has  become 
so  much  the  fashion,  that,  with  the  exception  of  balls, 
or  rather  routs,  very  much  after  the  mode  of  the  English, 
you  rarely  sec  the  two  sexes  mingle  together.  Where 
accidentally  a  small  number  of  men  and  women  meet,  the 
aping  of  "  English  manners"  requires  that  the  two  sexes 
should  form  separate  sets,  after  the  most  approved  fashion 
of  country  parties  in  New  England — with  this  difference 
only,  that  what  in  New  England  appears  as  strict  pro- 
priety, based  on  an  exalted  regard  for  the  sacredness  of 
woman's  character,  is  in  Paris  an  empty,  unmeaning  cere- 
mony, which  dispenses  with  the  wonted  politeness  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  men,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
women,  and  without  any  substantial  result  in  regard  to 
morality.  It  is  a  very  superficial  and  idle  remark  of  some 
late  travelers,  that  the  morals  of  the  French  people,  either 
private  or  public,  have  improved  since  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  so  far  from  it,  every  thing  in  France  has 
become  venal  to  such  a  degree  that  the  possession  of  wealth 
suffices  in  itself  to  procure  those  sad  advantages,  which,  in 
times  gone  by,  were  the  reward  of  grace,  assiduity  and 
devotion.  Society  in  France  is  at  this  moment  as  corrupt 
as  ever ;  but  it  is  either  cloaked  with  hypocrisy,  or  it  thinks 
ittelf  abflolved  from  the  necesnty  of  refining  on  its  vices. 


But  though  the  manners  of  the  men  have  deteriorated, 
their  conceit  is  as  great  as  ever.  I  will  readily  pardon 
them  for  believing  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
actually  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  at  the 
next  encounter  of  the  French  and  English  fleets,  the  latter 
will  unquestionably  be  blown  out  of  water ;  but  I  cannot 
forgive  them  their  audacious  belief  that  their  shriveled 
faces,  ploughed  into  furrows  by  the  most  imaeeming  pas- 
sions, and  overhung  by  tawdry  crops  of  mustache  and 
whiskers,  are  absolutely  irresistible  by  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman.  There  is  an  air  of  indescribable,  and 
to  an  Englishman  or  American  exceedingly  ridiculous  and 
offensive  self-sufiiciency,  in  the  very  manner  in  which  a 
modem  French  dandy  looks  upon  a  woman  even  in  the 
street — it  is  as  if  he  imagined  himself  a  little  sultan,  with 
indefinite  powers  of  virility,  whom  all  the  women  are 
striving  to  please  in  order  to  insure  his  conquest.  He 
struts  the  Boulevards  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  being  a 
prize,  and  every  woman  a  pirate  crowding  sails  in  chase 
of  him.  One  must  live  some  time  in  Paris  to  become  at 
all  reconciled  to  this  species  of  puppyism,  which  either  in 
Broadway  or  Chestnut  street  could  not  fail  of  meeting 
with  a  prompt  and  energetic  rebuke.  I  heard  a  shrewd 
person  once  observe  "  Paris  was  a  capital  place  for  q;>oil- 
ing  women  and  refining  the  vices  of  men;"  but  one  half 
of  it  only  is  true :  the  refinement  must  be  looked  for  in 
another  qusuter. 

Formerly  the  /hes  given  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
were  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  a  sojourn  at  the 
French  metropolis.  These,  too,  have  become  ordinary 
occurrences,  although  our  countrymen  in  Paris  are 
moving  Heaven  and  earth,  and  our  worthy  minister  in  the 
bargain,  to  be  invited  to  thiOL  Their  i^iology,  however^ 
for  this  longing  after  the  royal  presence  is  quite  plausible ; 
for  I  heard  them  say  myself  that  *'  they  did  not  care  a  fig 
for  the  King  of  the  French ;  only  being  once  in  Paris,  and 
having  seen  so  many  sights,  including  the  JarHn  des  PUmte  s, 
they  would  like  also  to  see  the  royal  family."  Against 
this  species  of  logic  no  argament  will  stand ;  Louis 
Philippe  knows  it,  and  for  the  "  lore  of  peocs"— the  distin- 
g^iishing  feature  of  the  man— quietly  submits  to  the  exhi- 
bition. Apropos  des  boUes.  I  would  here  mention,  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  concerned,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  utterly  unnecessary  in  the  premises, 
all  the  members  of  the  Orleans  family  speaking  English, 
not  only  fluently  but  idiomatically,  to  a  degree  which 
quite  astonishes  the  French  people.  But  to  speak  of  the 
balls  of  the  Tuileries.  They  are  magnificent,  as  far  as  an 
interminable  suite  of  splendidly  decorated  and  lighted 
rooms  can  make  them ;  but  the  company  is  far  from  ex- 
clusive, or  from  comprising  either  the  ilUe  of  society  or 
the  people.  AAer  the  eye  is  gratified  all  is  over.  The 
banquet-room  for  five  hundred  people  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  so  is  the  supper,  which  is  usually  served  three  times 
of  an  evening,  so  that  in  all  fifteen  hundred  persons  may 
partake  of  the  royal  hospitality.  At  the  first  table  the 
king,  with  the  members  of  his  household,  sits  down,  to- 
gether vriih  such  persons  as  have  had  the  physical  strength 
to  prevail  against  their  opponenu ;  for  the  rush  of  an 
American  company  to  the  dinner  table  of  one  of  our  public 
hotels,  at  the  striking  of  the  gong,  as  described  by  Mrs. 
TroUope,  is  nothing  to  it.  If  these  European  tourists 
would  only  know  their  own  country,  how  differently  they 
would  describe  America ! 

They  have  had  two  q;)lendid  balls  at  the  Tuileries  this 
season,  and  will  have  one  more  in  the  month  of  February ; 
of  course  1  employ  the  term  "  splendid"  in  the  manner 
just  described.  Mr.  Guizot,  too,  has  given  a  fine  soirie,  in 
honor  of  the  ambassador  from  Morocco.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, expressly  mentioned  in  the  invitation  that  the  enter- 
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tainment  was  given  for  his  Moorish  excellency ;  so  that 
this  distinguished  personage  only  happened  to  find  himself 
there  bf  aecieUiU.  It  was,  in  consequence,  remarked  that 
Mr.  Guixot's  seUont  were  not  distinguished  by  any  thing 
except  the  presence  of  on*  additiomai  infidtl.  Since  then 
the  poor  trick  has  become  more  evident  by  the  publication 
of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Guizot's  diplomatic  correspcmdence, 
fitmi  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  the  Emperor  of 
Morocoo  who  conceived  the  original  idea  of  sending  an 
ambcwsador  to  Paris;  but  that  the  French  diplomatic  (con- 
sular) agent  in  Morocco  humbly  suggested  this  act  of  po- 
liteness to  his  sable-coloied  majesty,  who  did  not  comply 
vrith  the  nquest  until  a  year  after  it  was  made.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  is  a  great  lion 
in  Paris,  and  the  ladies  especially,  with  their  wonted  affa- 
bility, do  their  best  to  please  him.  The  other  day,  reports 
one  oC  the  French  papers,  Madame  D.,  a  Uidy  equally 
distinguished  by  rank,  wit,  and  the  IxHintiful  beauty  of  her 
bust,  was  conversing  with  his  excellency,  and  exhibiting 
the  contrast  between  alabaster  and  ebony  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  en  passant  inquired  of 
the  Moor  how  he  found  himself  "As  if  in  Heaven,"  re- 
plied the  latter,  already  catching  the  inspiration  of  French 
gallantry.  "Ah!  perhaps  in  presence  of  an  Houri— " 
**One.'"  rejoined  the  fiery  Mussulman,  "I  feel  as  if  in 
presence  of  half  a  dozen  Houries."  This  ban  moif  you 
may  well  imagine,  established  his  reputation  in  Paris. 

The  lower  orders  in  France  are  still  the  same,  or  rather 
improving,  compared  to  former  times.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  while  in  England  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
character  is  inseparable  from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman, 
the  morals  of  the  people  in  France,  as  they  improve  in 
standing,  are  becoming  worse — the  laboring  classes  being 
nearly  the  only  ones  imbued  with  a  proper  feeling  to- 
ward their  fellow-men  and  their  country.  Theirs  is  the 
future,  after  they  shall  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
their  present  slavery.  It  is  this  class  of  society  which 
enjoj-s  itself  most  in  Paris  at  all  seasons,  but  especially 
diu-ing  the  Carnival.  It  is  at  the  public  balls — from  those 
girtn  at  the  opera  down  to  the  dancing  saloons  of  "  Young 
France,"  the  admittance  to  which  is  ten  sous,  "  to  be 
taken  out  in  refreshments" — where  one  may  study  French 
manners,  French  folly,  and  French  extravagance.  All 
classes  of  society  join  at  the  opera — ^the  boxes  being  filled 
with  the  iliUy  the  galleries  being  the  rendezvous  of  in- 
triguing masks,  and  the  pit  and  scene  the  great  ball-room, 
employed  by  the  lower  orders,  not  as  if  they  had  paid  a 
fee  for  using  it,  but  as  if  they  had  conquered  it  by  storm, 
and  were  determined  never  again  to  surrender  it.  When 
their  "  blood  is  up,"  it  is  in  vain  for  stage-managers,  police 
agents,  or  any  other  authority,  to  prescribe  the  rules  of 
decorum  )*  the  pit  in  such  cases  generally  legislates  for 
itself,  and  the  authorities  find  it  prudent  not  to  interfere, 
except  on  extraordinary  and  revolting  occasions.  Such  a 
one  occurred  tlie  other  evening,  when  quite  a  pretty  girl 
was  arrested  at  the  great  ball  of  the  opera,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  mode  of  her  dancing,  which  it  was 
said  infinitely  outstripped  Fanny  Elssler,  Cerito  or  Taglioni. 
The  men  interceded  in  her  behalf,  and  begged  the  officers 
to  pardon  what  was  evidently  the  effect  of  champaign ; 
bat  in  vain.  All  they  could  obtain  was  that  she  was  per- 
mitted first  to  return  home  to  change  her  ball  dress  for  her 
ordinary  garments,  to  be  thence  conducted  to  the  police. 
The  poor  girl  cried  bitterly,  but  made  no  remonstrance. 
Arrived  at  her  lodgings,  she  entered  her  bed-room,  the 
officers  waiting  in  the  little  salonj  when  all  at  once  they 
heard  the  window  open,  and  a  few  seconds  after  a  shriek 
in  the  streets:  the  poor  girl  had  jumped  from  the  third 
story  window,  but  so  dexterously  did  she  alight  on  her  toes, 
that  the  Sonday  aAer  she  flonriibed  again  at  the  opera— of 
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course  the  queen  of  the  bail-room.  This  is  a  feat  whiek  I 
feel  quite  assured  neither  Fanny  Elssler  nor  Madraooiidie 
Cerito  will  be  disposed  to  imitate,  and,  if  so,  their  suoeeis 
would  certainly  be  more  than  doubtful.  The  achievenMnt 
has  since  been  repeated  by  a  student  of  medicine,  who,  on 
returning  home  Arom  the  ball,  mistook  his  room,  and  never 
discovered  his  mistake  till  he  had  gone  to  bed,  from  whiah 
he  precipitately  retreated  through  the  window,  faUiog,  on 
fortunately,  on  his  head  and  not  on  his  feet,  and  injuriag 
himself  most  shockingly  by  the  accident.  The  fact  is,  the 
whole  population  is  crazy  during  the  Carnival,  and  the 
government  makes  the  most  of  it,  in  the  way  of  discuMOg 
tlie  budget;  for  no  revolution.  I  believe,  will  ever  take 
place  during  that  season,  the  French  having  adopted  Ike 
motto, ' '  Let  us  have  pUasurt  first,  and  business  afterwaxd ;" 
a  principle  which  indeed  contains  a  large  portiim  of  the 
philosophy  of  their  history. 

The  Italian  opera  in  Paris  has  very  much  declined,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  de  r^^itr  that  a  well-bred  person  should 
be  at  home  there  to  be  at  home  also  in  the  Salon.  Am  to 
public  concerts  they  are  entirely  out  of  date ;  the  positive* 
ness  of  the  gentlemen,  above  referred  to,  rendering  artistioal 
entertainments  more  and  more  unfashionable.  Gaming, 
jockeying,  and  sporting  for  the  men ;  and  smoking,  pistiH- 
shooting  and  swimming  for  the  women,  are  the  recreatioas 
now  a  la  mode ;  for  the  nerves  of  the  French  have  be- 
come strong,  and  their  hearts  stout,  and  Thiers'  History  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  is  preparing  them  for  a 
new  world— conquest.  A  few  years  more,  and  Squire 
Western  will  be  the  pattern  of  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
positive  school ;  while  the  young  and  inexperienced  will 
imitate  the  hero  models  furnished  them  by  their  pretoit 
standard  literature  of  Alexander  Dumas,  Paul  de  Kock  and 
Eugene  Sue.  France  will  then  have  gone  through  a  com- 
plete moral  revolution,  whether  for  better  or  ¥rorsel  lemve 
your  readers  to  judge. 

The  Theatre  Francois  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
itself  from  oblivion,  and  M'lle  Rachel  has  actually  revived 
Voltaire-s  '<  Oreste,"  a  play  which,  in  spite  of  the  pc^- 
larity  of  iu  author,  has  never  had  even  a  transient  suooeis 
<m  the  French  stage.  MMle  Rachel,  nevertheless,  managed 
to  have  a  few  full  houses— owing  principally  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  aneien  regime ;  but  the  audience  remained 
cold ;  the  masterly  performance  of  the  great  actress  being 
unable  to  conceal  the  lack  of  poetic  genius  in  the  prince  of 
French  scoffers.  The  fact  is,  Voltaire  made  a  desperate 
effort  at  the  drama ;  Racine  was  at  home  in  it.  Voltaire's 
mind  was  a  dissecting  not  a  creative  one ;  he  had  neither 
the  delicacy  nor  the  depth  of  feeling,  nor  the  exquisite  taile 
of  his  great  national  rival.  But  more  amusing  than  a 
critique  of  Voltaire's  dramatic  works  is  a  review  of  the 
dramatic  genius  of  Sliakspeare,  which  has  just  appeared  in 
the  Revue  NouvelUj  and  bears  ample  testimony  of  the  utter 
incapacity  of  the  French  ever  to  comprehend  the  concep- 
tions of  British  poeu.  The  name  of  the  man  who  has  done 
it,  is  F.  Ducuing,  and  you  will  best  be  able  to  judge  of  his 
ability  when  I  tell  yon  that  his  greatest  objection  to  the 
immortal  bard  consists  in  "  the  want  of  logic,  and  reaeon- 
able  dramatic  development  of  the  action  of  his  plajt." 
What  Goethe  roost  admired  in  Shokspeare— the  remark- 
able unity  of  action,  and  the  concurrence  of  eircuroetances 
to  illustrate  the  \'arious  phases  of  character  of  his  heroee— 
notwithstanding  his  utter  neglect  of  the  three  miila  of 
Aristotle— entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  our  Froieh- 
man,  who  finds  the  author  of  Hamlet  unnatural,  whimsioal 
and  fanciful.  In  the  first  place,  the  fashionable  Parisian 
critic  is  very  angry  at  the  vagueness  of  the  poet  who  leaTCS 
it  doubtful  whether  Hamlet  is  really  mad  or  merely  feigns 
madness ;  then  he  objects  to  the  character  of  Ophelia,  who 
is  a  simple  girl,  getting  mad  entirely  without  rscuon,  and  to 
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the  manner  in  which  Hamlet  treats  her.  "  Comeille  or 
Raeine,"  he  exclaims  with  an  air  of  triamph,  "  would 
haye  treated  her  with  more  respect.  She  would  have  been 
the  conjidtmu  of  Hamlet  and  devised  with  him  the  means 
of  revenging  his  father.  Instead  of  this,-'  he  continues, 
*'  Hamlet  treats  her  with  contempt,  and  without  the  least 
reason ;  all  the  attention  he  ever  shows  her  consisting  in 
the  simple  question  whether  she  will  allow  him  to  place 
his  head  in  her  lap  ?"  Such  things,  of  course,  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  French  play.  Hamlet,  in  the  hancb  of  a 
French  writer,  would  have  been  a  hero,  who  would  have 
finished  his  ancle  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  murder,  without 
the  apparition  of  a  ghost;  and  Ophelia,  knowing  of 
Hamlet's  whereabouts,  would  have  administered  poison  to 
Gertrude.  Having  thus  despatched  Hamlet's  mother, 
Ophelia  would  grow  mad  rtasonably,  by  renK>ise,  love  and 
anger~ihe  three  legitimate  passions  of  the  stage,  and 
Hamlet,  who  could  never  espouse  his  mother's  assassin, 
would  have  despatched  himself  behind  the  scene ;  the  re- 
cital of  the  calamity  closing  the  fifth  act,  amongst  the  uni- 
versal plaudits  of  the  audience.  All  this  we  miss  in  Shoks- 
peare,  who,  therefore,  though  a  very  great  lyric  poet,  does 
aot  imderstand  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  a  play,  and 
that  peculiar  artistical  logic  for  which  the  French  are  so 
much  distinguished.  "  The  dramatic  writer,"  says  Mr. 
Ducuing,  '^  must  please  the  public,  not  the  individual ;  it  is 
the  audience  which  must  decide  his  merits,  aot  the  student 
or  the  man  of  the  closet."  This  reminds  one,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  motion  made  by  Marat,  in  the  French  chambers,  to 
make  the  galleries  large  enough  for  containing  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  electors  to  stone  their  representatives  in  case  the 
latter  omit  to  do  their  duties. 

The  scene  in  the  church-yard  is  objected  to  by  the  French 
critic,  because  "  these  reveries  which  correspond  to  no 
precise  sentiment,  explain  nothing,  and  do  not  concur  with 
the  action  of  the  play  even  in  an  indirect  manner."*  lie 
concludes  by  saying  that  "  the  character  of  Hamlet  floats 
continually  between  the  absurd  and  the  sublime,  and  never 
finds  himself  within  the  conditions  i>f  humanity. "f  As  if 
the  condition  of  mortal  man  were  not  truly  between  the 
sublime  (the  image  of  his  Maker)  aiid  the  absurd  or  vulgar, 
by  his  physical  resemblance  to  the  brute  creation — an  idea 
which  Goethe  reproduced  in  his  Faust,  and  Shakspeare  in 
his  Hamlet.  But  these  Frenchmen  are  never  equal  to  the 
conception  of  a  whole  man ;  they  only  see  that  part  of  him 
which  it  IS  ctm»istent  with  their  idea  of  propriety  to  exhibit 
in  public.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  have  actors  not  only 
on  the  stage,  h\x\  in  private  life,  in  the  chambers  and  on 
the  throne.  Meanwhile  we  have  seen  what  a  barren  play 
Voltaire  has  made  of  a  similar  plot,  in  Create.  Agamemnon, 
who  was  murdered,  stands  in  the  place  <  if  Hatnlei's  father ; 
Egisthe  takes  the  place  of  Claudius,  and  Clyteranestre  that 
of  Gertrude.  The  author  of  the  piece  is  a  writer  of  im- 
mense reputation,  and  the  actors  are  now,  as  they  were 
under  l/ouis  XV.,  the  best  that  France  can  boast  of ;  yet 
with  all  tlie  partiality  of  the  French  public  in  favor  of  their 
own  legitimate  drama,  the  play  of  Orestc  cannot  maintain 
itself  on  the  repertory  of  the  Tlieatre  JVancous;  while 
Hamlet  continues  to  delight  English,  American  and  Ger- 
man audiences  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Empire, 
by  Mr.  Thiers,  has  called  forth  a  perfect  burst  of  criticism 
from  the  German  press.  The  Germans  object  to  the 
obvious  partial iiy  of  the  writer,  who  has  not  the  courage 
to  tell  absolute  falsehoods;  but  equivocates  and  colors  his 

♦  *♦  Ces  reveries,  qui  ne  correspondent  a  aucun  sentiment 
prteis,  n'  ftxpliqucnt  rien^  et  ne  conconreut  k  I'action  par 
aucun  rupport,  raeme  indirect." 

f  '*  Mais  ce  caractere  plotte  sanscesse  entre  Tabsurde  ct 
le  sublime,  el  ne  se  trouvc  jamais  dans  les  conditions 
hunaines.*' 


sttbjects  io  mtich  that  they  become  wholly  divested  of 
historical  truth.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  here  to  point  out 
the  particulars,  and  they  would  in  all  probability  not  in- 
terest the  American  public,  since  the  volumes  before  me 
principally  refer  to  the  French  policy  in  Germany,  taking 
not  only  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past,  bat  venturing 
also  on  some  speculations  as  regards  the  future.  Tliiers 
tliinks  the  union  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  the  States  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  more  dangerous  to  the  indepMi- 
dence  of  Europe,  (which  means  as  much  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  France)  than  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Germany 
and  Spain  ever  was,  and  becomes  in  this  sense  at  least  the 
panegyrist  of  the  Franco-English  alliance.  He  sheds  real 
crocodile  tears  about  the  short  duration  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  ;  "  for,"  saj-s  the  little  politician,  with  a  pious  locdc 
to  Heaven,  "  united  they  might  have  peaceably  arranged 
the  interests  of  the  Globe — civilization  would  have  made 
more  rapid  prc^ess — the  independence  of  Europe  would 
have  been  secured  forever."  Of  course,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Tliiers  wrote  these  lines,  he  had  not  yet  had  the  advantage 
of  reading  President  Polk's  message.  Mr.  Thiers,  so  far 
from  being  a  liistorian,  is  a  mere  political  tract  writer,  who 
has  his  day  now,  but  will  not  have  it  thirty  years  hence, 
when  he  will  be  classed  by  the  side  of  Eugene  Sue.  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  Jules  Janin  and  other  heroes  of  modehi 
French  literature.  I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  man  whose 
great  talents  I  certainly  do  not  tmdervalue,  though  I  pro- 
fess to  have  very  little  respect  for  his  character — ^that  I 
may  be  excused  for  despatching  him  this  time  a  little 
more  quickly.  When  he  shall  again  be  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  will  not  be  during  the  present  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, I  will  recur  to  him  again. 

In  London  a  translation  of  Mr.  Duplot  de  Mofra's  book, 
"  Survey  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  of  the  Two  CaUfomias, 
and  the  Gulf  of  CaliAffiiia,  conducted  during  the  years 
1640,  41  and  42,"  has  just  made  iu  appearance,  and  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  tbe  British  press.  As  this  work  has 
I  created  a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  America  (at  least  as  far 
i  as  the  extracts  went  that  were  published  in  the  several 
papers,)  it  will  no  doubt  be  perused  with  advantage,  or 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  machiavellism  of  French 
diplomacy. 

'•  The  Spirit  of  German  Poetry,"  by  J.  Gostick,  London, 
1S43,  is  a  very  instructive  book.  The  author  evidently 
understands  his  subject,  and  writes  with  devotion  to  it. 
Why  have  we  no  similar  publications  in  America  ?  Long- 
fellow, Felton,  Wigglesworlh,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  New  England,  (the  present  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Navy  included,)  are  quite 
equal  to  the  task ;  and  from  what  I  know,  German  litera- 
ture is  quite  as  popular  in  America,  or  at  least  in  New 
England,  as  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Polite  old  Bentley  has,  aAer  a  long  interval,  again  pub- 
lished a  work  which  reads  and  looks  well :  "  The  Pictu- 
resque Antiquities  of  Spain,  Described  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters, with  Illustrations,"  by  Natlianiel  Armstrong  Wells. 
Works  on  Spain  have  become  as  plentiful  and  cheap  as 
blackberries,  in  all  European  languages,  (even  in  Italian,) 
but  few  I  believe  are  equal  to  the  present,  and  to  a  scries 
of  letters  which  have  been  published  in  the  Augsburg 
Journal,  and  of  which  a  highly  gifted  German,  Mr.  Von 
Rochoud,  is  the  author. 

The  most  startling  thing  just  published  in  Paris,  in  the 
German  language,  by  a  German  writer  now  living  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  little  work  bearing  the  litle,  "  Casi>ar  Uauser,  the 
Heir  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden."  (Kuspar  Hauser,  der 
Thronerbe  Badens:  Paris,  1S45.)  The  work,  I  say,  is 
startling,  and  does  not  make  minced  meat  either  o(  the 
dead  or  the  living.  It  boldly  designates  the  murderer,  the 
yet  living  Major  Von  Henmnkofff  pcrime  minister  under 
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Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ;  bat  now,  as  it  were, 
banuhed  to  Mahlberg.  If  the  statements  contained  in  the 
fourteen  sheets  are  not  all  strictly  correct,  they  are  cer- 
tainly strangely  mixed  up  with  truth,  by  a  roan  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  tlie  times  and  the  perionages 
who  figured  at  the  corrupt  court  of  Carlsruh$.  The  author 
gives  also  a  plausible  reason  for  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  its  intimate  connection  with  the  diplomatic  trans- 
actions of  the  day,  and  the  interest  which  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  even  Russia  had  in  coimiving  at  it.  The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  is  bordering  along  its  whole  length  on  France, 
and  Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  Caspar  Hauser's  birth,  was 
*•  Protector  of  the  Rhenish  confederation."  It  was  im- 
portant for  Germany,  that  is,  for  Austria  and  Prussia,  that 
Baden  should  not  be  absorbed  by  France  through  marriage ; 
because  Napoleon  had  already  created  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  and  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Bavaria ;  and  because  Napoleon  and  the  members 
of  his  family  being  once  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Germany, 
the  country  was  enslaved  forever.  All  these  plausible 
state  and  a  number  of  private  reasons  are  compared  with 
each  other,  and  explained  in  the  above  work,  which, 
though  in  the  form  of  history,  from  the  enormity  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  deeds  it  relates,  for  outstrips  the  most  eccentric 
conceptions  of  romance.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  freedom 
which  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  America,  with  a  con- 
centration of  bitterness  against  all  whom  it  accuses  of 
having  participated  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  these  men, 
which  mokes  the  accusation  it  contains  fall  doubly  heavy 
on  their  heads.  To  translate  the  whole  book  might  be 
tedious  and  unprofitable,  as  it  would  require  numerous  ex- 
planatory notes  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  American 
reader ;  but  a  few  passages  from  it,  together  with  a  short 
synopsis  of  Caspar  Hauser's  parentage  and  relations,  will 
perhaps  be  read  with  interest.  The  short  preface,  which 
is  signed  by  the  author,  reads  thus : — 

"  The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  September, 
1840.  Six  copies  of  it  were  handed  to  Frederic  Buumaller, 
of  Hechingeii,  to  obtain  a  Swiss  bookseller  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  2000.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  villain  handed 
the  first  copy  to  Baron  Von  Ruedt,  minister  from  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  at  that  time  living  on  the  Muehlibach  at 
Zurich  ;  who,  in  the  shortest  manner,  sent  it  to  his  court  at 
CarlM'uhe,  whence  a  whole  flood  of  newspaper  articles, 
prohibiiion^,  prosecutions,  and  orders  for  his  apprehension, 
were  poured  out  against  the  author.  In  the  midst  of  this 
diplomatic  thunder  squall,  appeared  the  Grand  Ducal  Upper 
Bailifl",  Dret/fr,  of  Waldshut,  on  the  territory  of  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  Argovia,  to  commence  negotiations,  in  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Minister,  (of  foreign  aflairs,)  Von 
Bliltersdorf,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  whole  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  and  for  silencing  the  Aargantz  VolksboUn, 
(The  People's  Messenger  of  Argovia,)  which  contained  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject.  Against  all  laws  of  nations 
the  author  was  then  banished  from  the  Republic  of  Argovia, 
and  thus  prevented  from  furnishing  those  explanations 
which  are  now  contained  in  the  present  edition. 

("Signed)  F.  Skbastiax  Seilek, 

"  Associate  Justice*  from  Prussia. 

"  London,  June  3, 1844." 

The  text  of  the  work  contains  the  following  details  of, 
and  accusations  against,  the  grand  ducal  family  of  Baden. 
Alargrave  Charles  Frederic  of  Baden,  possessing  already 
three  legitimate  sons,  was  weak  enough,  in  his  advanced 
age,  to  marry  a  young  woman,  M'Ue  Geyer,  of  Geycrs- 
berg ;  in  the  same  manner  that  Frederic  William  III.,  of 
Prussia,  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Ferdituind  Von 
Harrach,  subsequently  Princess  of  Liegnitz.    The  latter, 
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however,  was  a  prudent,  modest,  and  tmassoming  woman, 
who  neither  troubled  the  members  of  the  house  of  Brau- 
denburgh,  nor  interfered  with  the  succession  of  the  crown. 
It  was  quite  different  with  M'Ue  Geyer  Von  Geyersberg. 
The  old  Margrave,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  possessed 
three  sons— 

1.  Charles  Frederic,  born  14th  February,  1751. 

2.  Frederic,  born  19th  of  August,  1750. 

3.  Lewis  William  Augustus,  born  on  the  0th  Feb.  1760. 
The  first  dramatic  incident  in  this  sanguinary  novel  was 

similar  to  the  tragedy  of  Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  Don  Carlos, 
Infant  of  Spain,  which  furnished  the  text  to  Schiller's 
tragedy.  The  youngest  son,  Lewis,  or  Ludwigy  as  he  is 
called  in  German,  became  the  rival  of  his  father,  and  the 
acknowledged  favorite  of  his  step-mother.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  latter  on  the  20th  August,  1700,  gave 
birth  to  a  prince,  who  at  his  baptism  received  the  name  of 
Ijeopold  Charles  Frederic,  and  is  at  this  moment  the  ruling 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  To  render  his  succession  possible, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  three  legitimate  sons,  together 
with  all  their  male  descendants,  should  die,  which  in  truth 
occurred,  though  under  circumstances  which  in  any  other 
country  but  Germany,  and  at  any  other  time  except  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  would 
have  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  people. 

The  actual  heir  and  successor  to  the  throne,  the  legitimate 
son  Charles  Frederic,  died  in  1801,  during  the  life  time  of 
his  father,  an  unnatural  death.  He  was  traveling  with  his 
family  in  Sweden,  when  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Arboga  his  carriage  upset,  and  singular  to  rekte,  of  the 
four  persons  who  were  at  the  time  riding  in  it,  only  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Baden  broke  his  neck.  Since  that 
period  the  intimacy  between  Ludwig,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  deceased,  and  his  step-mother,  became  almost  noto- 
ious,  and  assumed  not  only  a  private  but  also  a  political 
character.  The  First  Consul  in  France  had  assumed  the 
dignity  of  Emperor ;  the  Germanic  Empire  was  on  the  eve 
of  spontaneous  dissolution.  In  its  last  breath  it  made  the 
old  Margrave  an  elector ;  but  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria  which  followed,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
broke  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  of  Wortcmbcrg,  were  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Kings ;  the  Electors  of  Hesse  and  of  Baden 
were  made  Grand  Dukes;  Prince  Eugene  married  the 
Princess  Augusta,  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  Louis  Frederic, 
son  of  the  unhappy  hereditary  Prince  of  Baden,  who  was 
killed  in  his  carriage,  became  the  husband  of  Princess 
Stephanie  Louise  Adrianne  Napoleone  de  Beauharnais, 
adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  the  gallery  of  Diana  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
the  7th  April,  l&OG— and  the  princess,  now  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Baden,  is  still  living  at  Manheira,  where  her 
grace,  refinement,  intellect,  and  the  most  amiable  qualities 
of  her  heart  are  still  the  theme  of  admiration  of  a  large 
and  devoted  circle,  whom  her  generous  hospitality  assem- 
bles around  her.  Many  an  American  lias  been  unostenta- 
tatiously  entertained  at  that  old  unfinished  castle,  which 
more  resembles  a  town  than  a  single  building,  and  which 
has  since  become  the  principal  attraction  of  an  English 
colony  of  half-pay  officers  that  have  settled  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. Well,  it  is  even  this  unfortunate  and  amiable  prin- 
cess, who,  as  our  author  endeavors  to  prove,  and  the 
German  public  now  seems  to  believe,  was,  unknowingly, 
the  mother  of  Caspar  Havser  ! 

The  court  intrigue,  which  kept  Charles  five  full  years 
from  his  accomplished,  amiable  and  handsome  wife,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  At  the  basis  of  it  were  Margrave  liUd- 
wig  and  M'lle  Geyer,  of  Geyersberg,  (the  young  wife  of 
the  old  grand  duke,)  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
railed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  rank  of  Imperial 
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CounteM  of  Hochberg.  At  last,  however,  the  mind  and 
heart  of  PrineesB  8tq>hanie  triomphed  over  all.  Charlea 
became  reconciled  to  his  amiable  wife,  and  the  latter,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1811,  gave  birth  to  a  princess,  Louisa 
Amelia  Stephanie,  now  married  to  Prince  Gnstavns 
Wasa,  of  the  old  Swedish  dynasty.  Since  the  Salic  Law 
is  in  full  force  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  birth  of 
a  princess  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  Cabal ;  but  pros- 
pects changed  when,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1612,  the 
birth  of  a  healthy  prince  secured  the  succession  in  the 
direct  line.  The  happy  event  was  announced  by  a  salute 
of  two  hundred  guns,  and  a  T»  Dewn  was  chanted  in  the 
Cathedral.  But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Though 
the  bulletins  of  the  physicians  in  attendance  constantly 
spoke  of  "  the  healthy,  prosperous  state  of  the  prince,"  an 
official  article  in  the  Carlsruhe  Gazette,  after  three  weeks 
of  uninterrupted  favorable  reports,  mentioned  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  buy,  and  a  suppUmeni  to  the  same  number  an- 
nounced his  death!  The  mother  had  no  idea  of  the  dan- 
gerous state  of  her  child  on  the  evening  of  the  day  previous 
to  his  death,  and  was  in  perfect  despair  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  melancholy  bereavement.  Once  more  she 
would  clasp  even  the  lifeless  darling  to  her  heart ;  but  the 
physicians  interfered,  and  the  prince  was  buried  without 
his  mother  being  permitted  to  imprint  a  last  farewell  kiss 
on  his  innocent  lips.  So  far  our  author*s  accounts  accord 
with  history.  He  adds,  however,  and  shows  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  prince  was  not 
buried,  that  he  was  exchanged  for  the  dying  child  of  a 
peasant  woman,  first  for  some  lime  kept  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carlsruhe,  but  when  the  secret  was  betrayed  to  a 
Catholic  priest  at  the  confe<$«ional,  sent  to  a  Catholic  curate 
on  the  Rhine,  who  kept  him  in  wretched  confinement, 
apart  from  every  thing  which  could  improve  his  mind— in 
fact  murdered  his  soul  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavored 
to  cripple  and  disease  his  body.  This  unfortunate  creamro 
was  afterwards— when  it  was  thought  impossible  to  keep 
his  confinement  any  longer  a  secret — transferred  to  Nu- 
remberg, where  the  public  became  first  acquainted  with 
him  under  the  name  of  Caspar  Hauser.  The  author  names 
throughout  tlie  persons  who  have  had  a  part  in  this  stu- 
pendous crime ;  he  shows  that  the  priests,  who  have  had  a 
share  in  it,  have  all  rapidly  risen  to  rank  and  dignity ;  (one 
to  have  become  a  bishop  and  a  minister  of  state,)  and  that 
the  murderer  of  Caspar  Hauser  had,  from  a  simple  clerk  in 
a  retail  shop  at  the  small  town  of  Geruspach,  become  the 
confidant,  brother-in-law,  and  prime  minister  of  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig.  I  have  not  here  the  space  to  enter  on  de- 
tails, which  1  must  reserve  for  another  number ;  but  would 
only  observe  that  the  priest's  name  to  whom  the  secret  was 
first  confessed — was  Dietz.  This  Dictz  commmiicated  the 
fact  to  one  of  his  confraters,  by  the  name  of  Eugesserj 
whom  we  afterwards  see  flourishing  as  the  favorite  and 
minister  of  Grand  Duke  Ludwig,  for  it  was  to  the  latter, 
not  to  Grand  Duke  Charles  (the  father  of  the  unhappy  boy,) 
that  he  communicated  his  discovery.  The  place  to  which 
the  boy  was  removed  was  Hochsal ;  the  curate  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  confessor  Dietz,  was  named  Eschbach.  Dietz, 
however,  was  not  a  callous  sinner,  and  in  fact  only  an 
accomplice  aj^er  the  fact.  In  a  fit  of  remorse  he  once  went 
so  far  as  to  write  the  following,  in  feigned  characters,  on 
a  piece  of  paper : 

CuieunqWf  qui  hane  epistolam  inveniet:  Sum  captivus 
in  carcerc  apud  Laujfenburg  juxta  Rheni  flumen :  meum 
earctr  est  subterraneum,  nee  nocit  locum  ilUjqui  nunc  solio 
meo  potUus  eit.  !^'<m  plus  possum  seribere,  quia  teduh  et 
erudeliur  custoditus  sumM  S.  Hakes  Sp&akcio. 

*  To  whom  this  letter  may  come.  I  am  in  a  dungreon 
near  Ijauffenburg  on  the  Rhine ;  my  subterraneous  dim- 
geon  is  known  to  him  who  now  sits  on  my  throne.  I  can- 
not vmte  more.    I  am  severely  and  cmely  watched. 


This  scroll  the  priest,  stung  by  remorse  and  moved  by 
pity,  placed  in  an  empty  bottle,  careftally  corked  it,  and 
threw  it  into  the  Rhine.  A  boatman  from  Groskemp,  on 
the  23d  October,  1816,  picked  it  up,  and  the  circnmstaneea 
few  wedcs  after  became  the  theme  of  the  most  lively 
•peculations  in  Paris,  whence  it  was  reported  in  a  letter  to 
the  official  Journal  at  Berlin,  and  published  by  the  same  in 
No.  138,  (16th  November,  1816.)  Mr.  Kuno,  a  Pnisrian 
officer  of  high  rank,  alluded  to  this  paper  in  the  Magde- 
burg Gazette,  of  1834,  and  the  Journal  of  Frankfort,  on  the 
d4th  February,  1831,  republished  the  article.  This  Mr. 
Kuno,  namely,  happened  to  remember  the  circomstance, 
when  Caspar  Hauser  made  his  appearance  at  Nuremberg, 
and  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Feuerbach,  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  logical  thinkers  of  Germany,  who  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria  to  investigate  the  case  and  search  for  the 
authors  of  the  crime.  Unfortunately,  however,  Feuerbach 
had  scarcely  conceived  the  thought  that  Caspar  Hanser 
might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  European  diplomacy,  and 
expressed  the  same  tn  writing^  than  he  suddenly  died,  I 
believe,  though  I  am  not  certain,  with  apoplexy. 

I  will  here  again  return  to  historical  facts.  On  the  31st 
October,  1813,  the  Grand  Duchess  again  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Josephine  Frederica  Louisa,  lately  married  to 
the  Hereditary  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzollemHechingen. 
In  1815,  Charles,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  present  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Here,  it  is  known,  the  plan  was 
conceived  to  poison  him.  By  whom,  is  at  this  moment  not 
quite  clear ;  but  his  valet  de  chambre,  Karl,  had  been  bribed 
to  do  it,  and  became  so  ashamed  and  desperate  at  his  own 
villany  that  he  committed  suicide.  Whether  he  committed 
suicide  before  or  aAer  administering  poison  i»  equally  un- 
certain ;  but  it  is  known,  and  matter  of  historical  record, 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  returned  from  Yieniia  with  his 
health  very  much  shaken,  and  died  a  few  years  af\er  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  from  general  debility! 
Major  Hcnnenhofer  wasat  that  time  ehateeur  to  the  prince ; 
the  talents  which  he  discovered  in  Vienna  valued  him  a 
place  in  the  cabinet  of  his  master*s  successor. 

But  notwithstanding  the  bad  health  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
he  became  in  1815  again  father  of  "  a  healthy  boy."  The 
physician.  Dr.  Kramer,  called  the  boy  "  a  remarkably  fine 
and  lusty  child;"  but  even  that  fine  healthy  child  was 
doomed  to  an  early  death,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1817,  "  in 
consequence,"  as  the  bulletin  expressed  it,  "of  a  very 
painful  piercing  of  a  tooth."  In  Carlsruhe  a  rumor  ex- 
isted among  the  superstitious  population  that  "  a  white  lady 
was  seen  to  walk  through  the  long  corridors  of  the  castle 
when  a  prince  was  about  to  die ;"  but,  of  course,  no  one 
suspected  that  the  spectre  might  be  the  Imperial  Countess 
of  Hochberg.  ^Vhat  made  the  death  of  this  prince  still 
more  remarkable  was  the  circumstance  of  its  being  almost 
instantly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  second  son  of  the 
old  Mai^ave,  the  childless  Margrave  Frederic  (bom  1756.) 
He  died  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy — the  time  between  his 
first  illness  and  his  death  not  being  quite  equal  to  forty- 
eight  hours !  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Latin  scroll, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  was  discovered,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  banishment  of  Ludwig  and  his 
friends,  by  the  Grand  Duke,  to  their  estates. 

The  last  child  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  was  a 
girl.  Princess  Maria  Amelia  Elizabeth  Caroline,  born  11th 
October,  1817 ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence 
that  out  of  the  five  children  of  that  marriage,  the  three 
daughtfrSj  who  are  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
should  live,  and  the  two  boys,  heirs  to  the  throne,  though 
equally  strong  and  healthy  when  bom,  should  both  die  in 
a  sudden  manner !  Grand  Duke  Cliarles,  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  age,  felt  his  death  approaching,  and  finding  himself 
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withoGt  male  heirs,  was  at  last  persuaded,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  subjects,  to  declare  (on  the  4tli  October,  1817,)  the 
sons  of  the  Imperial  Countess  Hochberg  "capable  of 
succeeding  to  the  government.'*  The  Grand  Duke  died 
the  year  following,  (8th  December,  1818,)  and  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1819,  the  celebrated  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Baden,  (France  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,)  in  consequence 
of  which  the  integrity  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  was 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  high  contracting  powers, 
and  the  sons  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  old  Margnve 
Charles  Frederic  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the 
Grand  Ducal  dignity.  Bavaria  protested,  and  still  objects, 
to  this  succession;  claiming  for  herself  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine;  but  reasons  of  state  interfered  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  as  indeed  with  the  succession 
of  princes  descended  in  any  manner  from  the  Bonaparte 
family.  Had  the  old  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  been 
less  of  a  man  of  honor  the  Duke  of  Leuchteuberg  would 
perhaps  not  be  among  the  living. 

But  I  have  no  time  in  this  letter  to  furnish  you  with  more 
than  the  outlines  of  the  story,  and  must  necessarily  reserve 
the  details  for  the  mouth  of  February.  I  will  then  show 
how  Lord  Stanhope  is  mixed  up  with  the  tragedy,  and 
how  the  author  of  the  story  accounts  for  his  lordship's 
offer  to  educate  Caspar  Hauser,  and  also  for  the  intimacy 
which  has  ever  since  existed  between  the  English  peer 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
would,  as  I  have  above  observed,  be  too  shocking,  and  I 
may  add  indecent,  for  American  readers;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  crimes  of  European  cabinets,  and  of  what  is 
termed  **  diplomacy,"  are  of  a  nature  which  would  put 
all  oar  repoMican  sins  to  the  blush — if  despotism  were  as 
loquaeions  as  liberty. 

Among  the  more  interesting  volumes  of  travels  are 
"  Sottvenirs  dt  Foyogcjt,  /'  Empin  du  Brtnly  par  U  ComU 
d$  Sugamut.  Paritf  1646.'*  If  the  author  has  any  way 
been  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  Brazil  is  on  the  point 
of  a  greater  political  revolution  than  Mexico.  It  is  a  prey 
to  the  meanest  and  vilest  passions,  destitute  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  fast  approaching  its  period  of  spontaneous 
dissolution.  The  revolution,  nevertheless,  will  be  a  demo- 
cratic one,  swallowing  up  the  hereditary  monarchy  of 
Brazil. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Nelson  papers  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  Lord  grant  that  the  publishers  or  editors 
may  at  last  get  through  with  the  series. 

As  a  mark  of  the  progress  of  disinterestedness  and  self- 
denial,  it  deserves  to  be  renmrked  that  a  late  literary  law- 
suit has  discovered  the  editor  of  a  leading  Catholic  journal 
in  Paris — La  Chairt  Catholique—lo  be  a  Jew. 

A  German  work  on  the  United  States,  "  Skizxen  atu 
NOrdamtrikay  in  Brieten  tints  Kathclischtn  MiisionairSj'^ 
(Sketches  from  North  America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  of  a 
Catholic  Missionary,)  Augsburg  and  Vienna,  contains  a 
monkish  description  of  our  religious  institutions,  with  the 
hope  expressed  that  the  various  Protestant  sects  in  the 
United  States  will  at  last  come  into  the  fold  of  the  old 
Catholic  mother.  The  author,  however,  is  a  very  common, 
prejudiced  man,  who  has  no  vista  beyond  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  and  is  therefore  wholly  tmfii  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken. 

The  Abb6  Cormcnin  presents  himself  in  the  arena  in  a 
different  set  of  armor.  He  is  about  to  publish  his  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion,  in  which,  with  a  luxurious  amount  of 
poetry  and  oratory,  he  is  to  furnish  the  demonstration  of 
his  new  theory,  that  the  religion  of  the  early  Christians 
was  essentially  Catholic.  The  work  will,  of  course,  have 
a  political  tendency  as  well  as  a  religious  one.  He  is  also 
about  to  publish  a  work  on  Spain. 


Weitling,  the  Swiss  Communist,  has  published  in  Swit- 
zerland a  new  book,  or  tract,  bearing  the  title  "  The  Go^jmI 
for  Sinners."  Such  works  become  pernicious,  because  they 
employ  religion  in  support  of  their  extravagant  political 
doctrines.  They  are  only  remarkable  as  showing  the  com- 
plete absurdity  of  the  French  encyclopedists,  and  the  politi- 
cal philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  would 
establish  political  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  religion.  Thejr 
and  their  impious  doctrines  have  vanished:  the  modern 
revolutionists  preach  reform  in  the  name  of  Holy  Writ. 
In  this  manner  alone  is  reform  possible. 

One  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Tail's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine contains  a  sketch  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  William 
Howitt,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  also  on  our  side 
of  the  great  pond ;  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  a  parallel 
between  Louis  Philippe  and  Talleyrand,  which,  though 
written  with  a  deal  of  prejudice  and  ill  feeling,  as  all  the 
articles  in  that  Review  generally  are,  is  singularly  striking 
and  amusing. 

"  Sketches  from  Life,"  by  the  late  Laman  Blanchard, 
with  a  review  of  the  author,  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  interests  *7i«  as  a  magazine  writer;  but,  alas! 
with  these  the  public  has  not  often  much  sympathy. 

The  l^;al  profession  even  in  the  United  States  might 
profitably  read  "Narratives  of  Remarkable  Criminal 
Trials,"  translated  from  the  German  of  Anselm  Ritter  Von 
Fenerbach,  by  Lady  Gordon.  Lady  Gordon  probaUy 
translated  these  remarkable  volumes  only  for  amusement; 
but  they  contain  a  vast  deal  of  that  which  is  instructiTa, 
arranged  in  a  most  concise  and  logical  form.  I  consideff 
Fenerbach  and  Kant  as  the  two  most  remarkable  thinken 
of  Germany— or  to  use  a  French  idiom.  "  human  reason  oa 
horseback." 

"  Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  present  nothing  new.  No  reasonable  man,  in  the 
period  in  which  we  live,  can  defend  the  game  Laws  astliey 
exist  in  England.  Prince  Albert  alone  has  thus  far  fo«nd 
them  to  his  liking,  for  he  has  prosecuted  men  for  infringing 
on  them.  He  or  his  game  keeper,  who  wears  his  livery. 
The  case  is  on  record. 

It  ia  rare  for  the  stupid  people  in  Vienna  to  publish  any 
thing  readable— Austrian  authors  being  always  obliged  to 
look  for  a  publisher  in  Leipsic,  Berlin  or  Stuttgart— but  a 
recent  publication  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
(No.  60'2G,)  superscribed  "  Tabula  AmaJfitana,'"  makes  aa 
exception  to  the  rule.  These  tables,  as  is  well  known  to 
our  law  students,  form  the  oldest  code  of  maritime  laws  on 
record,  and  deserve  a  place  in  every  gentleman^s  library. 
They  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  interesting  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  En|^ 
land  from  the  earliest  times  to  George  IV.,  by  Lord  John 
Campbell,  first  series,  3  vols ,  which,  however,  I  am  far 
from  disparaging.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  indispen- 
sable to  a  lawyer's  library. 

A  German,  by  the  name  of  Gustave  Krug,  has  just  en- 
riched the  musical  world  with  a  new  composition,  which 
I  only  mention  on  accotmt  of  its  singularity.  He  has  called 
it  "  The  Awakening  of  Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage." 
The  idea  is  certainly  novel,  at  least  as  far  as  courtship  and 
marriage  are  concerned,  which  has  furnished  him  witk 
some  splendid  themes  for  the  contra-basxo  and  eontrah^ 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  many  artificial  dissonancea 
are,  during  the  marriage,  which  forms  the  conclusion,  die* 
solved  into  perfect  harmony.  The  work  is  creating  quite 
an  enthusiasm. 

Bunn,  of  the  Drur^'-Lane,  will  not  release  Jenny  Lind 
of  her  engagement  to  sing  in  London,  and  has  taken  stepti 
with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  obtain  poesea- 
sion  of  her  for  six  weeks.  The  poor  Swedish  nightingale 
remembers  the  fate  of  Madame  Malibran. 
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I  thought  he  lov'd,  I  wis  deceived ; 

Oh !  would  that  we  had  never  met ! 
For  though  he  is  no  more  believ'd. 

My  heart  refuses  to  forget. 
And  yet,  alas !  I  must  not  tell 

The  grief  that  rends  my  aching  heart  j 
Adieu  !  forever,  fare  thee  well ! 

The  spell  is  broken,  we  must  part. 
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TU  History  of  the  English  RevoltUicm  of  1640,  Comimmiy 
Called  the  Great  ReUllum :  Erom  the  Aeussim  o/CharUs 
J.  to  His  Death.  By  F.  Gtdzot^  Prime  Mimster  of  Flatus. 
Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 

Ouizot  is  probably  the  first  philosophical  historian  of  the 
age.  The  present  work  is  the  best  history  of  the  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  free  from  the  faults 
which  deform  all  the  English  histories  relating  to  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Every  English  writer  on  that  event  has  a  pur- 
pose beyond  historical  accuracy.  He  is  either  a  Tory  or 
a  Whig,  an  Episcopalian  or  a  Presbyterian,  a  Democrat 
or  an  Absolutist ;  and,  having  a  sense  that  the  conirover- 
sies  which  now  agitate  his  country  date  back  to  the  stormy 
times  of  the  Parliament^  he  seeks  in  his  account  of  those 
times  to  make  up  a  history  which  shall  strengthen  his  own 
**  side"  in  religion  or  politics.  All  kinds  of  lies  are  the 
result  of  this  partisan  method,  the  least  prominent  and 
least  pernicious  being  the  lie  direct.  False  iropresnnns 
are  insinuated  into  the  reader^s  mind  by  a  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  facts,  making  some  prominent  which  should 
be  subordinate,  making  others  subordinate  which  should  be 
prominent.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  an  English  historian 
who  is  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  perversion  for  the 
duty  of  interpretation. 

Now  Guizot  is  a  historian  of  quite  another  stamp.  First 
and  foremost  among  his  good  qualities  is  his  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  facts.  These  he  analyzes  and  interprets, 
seizes  the  principles  which  bind  them  together,  and  pre- 
sents them  consecutively  to  the  reader's  mind  in  their  due 
relations.  With  an  understanding  of  large  grasp,  which 
boldly  grapples  with  all  difficulties,  and  reduces  the  most 
confused  materials  to  orderly  arrangement,  he  unites  suffi- 
cient imaginative  power  to  give  life  and  light  to  his  narra- 
tion, and  bring  his  historical  persons  and  events  home  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  readers.  He  enables  us  to 
comprehend  the  age  with  which  he  is  dealing — to  appre- 
ciate the  opinions,  manners,  motives,  positions,  wants, 
capacities,  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  men  of 
the  period.  From  his  wide  discourse  of  reason,  "  looking 
before  and  after,"  he  unites  the  particular  age  with  the 
whole  of  history.  He  shows  how  events,  seemingly  iso- 
lated and  unezplaiuable,  are  in  reality  connected  inti- 
mately with  previous  events,  and  are  natural  results  of 
appreciable  causes.  He  tolerates  no  historical  mysteries- 
is  never  graveled  by  difficulties.  He  sees  in  nKxlem 
civilization  the  principle  of  growth^  and  with  this  vital 
power  constantly  in  his  mind,  events  assume  new  and  per- 
tinent meanings;  tliey  are  grouped  under  leading  ideas; 
and  what,  in  too  many  historians,  is  a  mere  heterogeneous 
mass  of  details,  becomes  in  him  homogeneous  and  com- 
prehensible. 

To  understand  the  principles  of  events  is  to  clutch  the 
very  kernel  of  history.  IIi^lorical  reading  is  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  memory  intt)  the  intellect,  and  our  know- 
ledge becomes  available.  We  can  apply  it  to  our  o\ni 
times.  We  discern  the  exact  p(»int  our  own  age  occupies 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  feel  how  intimate  arc  our 
relations  to  the  past  and  future.  This,  again,  awakens  our 
imagination.    Instead  of  looking  in  upon  our  memories, 


and  obaenring  a  dry  catalogue  of  details,  we  go  back  into 
the  past,  become  cotemporaries  of  our  forefathera^  Ir? e  orer 
their  life,  take  part  in  their  struggles,  assume  their  rela- 
tions, and  look  at  things  from  their  point  of  view ;  and  by 
thus  realizing  their  condition,  by  thus  sedog  that  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  human  nature,  modified  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  age,  were  the  same  as  in  ours,  wo 
are  enabled  to  judge  correctly  of  their  actions,  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  race. 
History  thus  brings  the  individual  into  the  great  family  of 
man,  and  gives  him  the  feeling  of  humanity.  He  no 
longer  looks  back  upon  the  past  as  peopled  with  saints  and 
monsters.  He  feels  that,  under  like  influences,  he  might 
have  acted  as  men  under  those  influences  did  act.  The 
philosophy  of  history  thus  steals  as  imperceptibly  into  hie 
mind  as  the  philosophy  of  practical  every-day  life. 

Guizot's  narrative  style  is  brilliant,  clear,  condensed  and 
energetic,  combining  great  facility  of  movement  with 
antithetical  point.  As  soon  as  the  reader  has  once  yielded 
to  its  fascination,  he  seems  borne  along  on  the  stream  of 
events  it  narrates.  In  the  present  book  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament have  the  freshness  of  «>temporary  speeches.  Sir 
Robert  Cottar  appears  as  real  a  personage  as  Lord  John 
Riissel,  Pym  as  undoubted  a  politician  as  Daniel  O'Connell 
or  Sir  IU»l)ert  Peel.  The  peculiar  position  in  which 
Charles  I.  was  placed,  and  the  unfitness  of  his  character, 
both  in  its  virtues  and  iu  vices,  for  that  position,  is  admi- 
rably portrayed.  The  different  and  seemingly  discordant 
materials,  which  made  up  the  party  of  the  opposition,  the 
different  contributions  to  the  great  result,  made  by  different 
men  from  different  motives— the  aid  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  received,  at  once  from  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of 
the  king,  the  follies  of  his  friends,  and  the  madness  and 
coolness  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  opposite  party — 
the  fatal  sweep  of  all  events  tovrard  one  conclusion,  which 
few  of  the  actors  seemed  consciously  to  appreciate— all 
these  are  seen  in  clear  light  iu  Guizut's  narrative.  The 
sketches  of  individual  character  are  exceedingly  felicitoos 
and  diBcriminative.  The  whole  appears  like  a  grand  his- 
torical drama,  acted  before  our  eyes.  Few  works  of  fic- 
tion are  more  interesting,  viewing  the  work  simply  as  it 
fixes  the  reader's  attenti<Mi.  The  American  edition  is  an 
excellent  one. 


The  Alps  and  the  Rhine.    A  series  of  Sketches.    By  J.  T. 
HeadUy.    New  York :  Wiley  f  Putnam.    I  vol.  lOino. 

This  v<»lume  forms  Number  ten  of  Wiley  ft  Pntnam*s 
Library  of  American  Books.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  bril- 
liant production,  relating  to  men,  manners  and  scenery, 
and  dashed  off  with  much  force  and  freedom.  The  chapter 
on  Suwarrow's  Passage  of  ihe  Progel,  and  that  on  Mac- 
donald's  Pass  of  the  Splugen,  are  eminently  good  as  nar- 
ratives. The  armies  and  scenery  are  so  felicitously  re- 
presented, that  they  |mum  right  before  the  eye  of  the  re<ider. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  information,  prei^ented 
through  the  medium  of  American  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is 
even  better  than  Mr.  Headley's  former  work  on  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TltE  PaCSENTIMKNT. 


Striking  the  electric  chain,  with  which  we  ar«  darkly 
booiid. 

There  is  in  all  England,  perhaps  in  all  the  world, 
nothing  more  beautiful,  in  its  own  peculiar  style  of 
beauty,  than  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  mixture  of  the  soft  and  sublime,  of  the  terrible, 
the  grand,  and  the  raagniGoent,  with  all  that  is  calm, 
and  sweet,  and  lovely,  is  here  found  in  perfection. 

Inland,  the  smoothest  slopes  of  green-sward,  the 
gentlest  vales  of  velvet,  the  brightest  and  most  musi- 
cal of  streamlets;  seaward,  the  grandest  and  moat 
striking  scenes  of  bare  black  rock,  and  wild  and 
stormy  ocean. 

The  surges,  such  as  sweep  no  other  shore,  rolling 
in  unslemmed  and  unbroken,  with  a  sweep  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  vast  Atlantic ;  bursting,  even 
in  mildest  calms,  with  a  roar  that  may  be  heard 
leagues  inland,  over  the  perilous  reefs,  and  through 
the  fearful  caverns,  which  characterise  this  coftM  of 
iron. 

And  in  all  Comvimll  there  is  nothing  that  even  now 
more  takes  the  eye,  and  fills  the  soul  of  the  traveler 
with  strange  dreams  of  beauty  and  romance,  than 
the  gray  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Trevose. 

It  is  now  rent  asunder,  from  turret  to  foundation- 
alone,  by  huge  shattered  gaps,  breaches  wrought  by 
a  hand  more  deadly  than  that  even  of  pitiless  and  un- 
sparing time — the  hand  of  human  fury,  the  thunders 
of  man's  warfare. 

So  strangely  scattered  and  dislocated  now  are  its 
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gray  walls  and  turrets,  that  as  you  gaze  at  it,  yoQ 
fancy  it  will  give  way,  and  thunder  down  the  black 
clifis  seaward,  an  avalanche  of  giant  masonry. 

But  in  the  times  of  which  I  write,  and  they  aie  not 
so  far  removed  from  us  as  to  account  for  such  devasta- 
tion, it  was  as  fair,  as  well  ordered,  aye !  and  as  happy 
an  abode,  as  any  in  the  compass  of  the  four  seas  that 
gird  Great  Britain. 

Built  at  the  time  when  every  man's  house  was  in- 
deed his  cafttle,  perched  on  a  mighty  headland,  tower- 
ing five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stormy 
sea,  it  had  been  once  a  pile  of  turrets,  with  dongon- 
keep,  and  gate-house,  barbican,  palisade,  and  fosse, 
and  drawbridge. 

But  all  the  grimncss  and  the  gloom  of  warfare  had 
long  vanished  from  its  happy  precincts. 

Ages  had  passed  since  England  had  known  an  in> 
testine  foe;  and  spacious  oriel  windows  admitted  the 
fair  sunshine,  and  free  breath  of  heaven,  in  place  of 
arrow-slit,  crenelle,  and  loop-hole.  A  graceful  sylvan 
wilderness,  full  of  green  trees  and  rare  exotic  shrubs, 
had  supplanted  the  steep  glacis ;  the  yawning  moat 
was  smoothed  and  leveled,  and  glittered  with  the 
gay  hues  of  my  lady's  garden.  The  scarped  and 
rampired  hill,  which  bad  frowned  of  old  so  fiercely 
over  the  broad  bright  river  to  the  landward,  now  fell 
in  an  easy  sweep  of  shady  terraces,  with  sculptured 
urns,  and  marble  staircases,  and  silvery  fountains, 
and  many  a  flowery  bower,  and  many  a  mazy  hedge- 
row, down  to  the  sweet  green  lawn  that  lay  along  the 
margin  of  the  lovely  stream,  which  had  been  once 
prised  only  for  the  security  it  gave. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  in  the  year  1643, 
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when  in,  what  was  called  in  (he  quaint  parlance  of 
the  day,  a  fair  summer  parlor,  of  that  noble  castle  a 
little  group  was  collected,  which  might  have  given 
pLay  to  all  the  glorious  genius  that  guided  the  im- 
mortal pencil  of  Antony  Vandyck. 

The  room  in  itself  was  a  study  for  a  painter. 

Situate  in  a  projecting  tower,  at  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  castle,  of  which  it  occupied  the  whole 
ground  floor,  it  commanded  three  views,  that  might 
at  once  be  pronounced  unequaled. 

Three  of  its  sides,  it  was  exactly  square  in  form, 
were  occupied  by  three  rich  oriel  windows,  reaching 
almost  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  stone-mul- 
Hons  exquisitely  carved,  and  panes  glowing  with 
every  hue  that  a  lost  art  could  convey  to  the  clear 
crystal. 

The  western  window  looked  out  over  the  bound- 
Im0  ocean,  heaving  its  long  and  lazy  undulations  in, 
five  hundred  feet  below,  soft,  purple  and  unbroken. 
Far  in  the  west  the  great  sun  was  sinking  below  the 
hOTizontal  line,  casting  a  flood  of  glory  upward  to  the 
r^plendent  zenith,  and  tipping  every  cloud  with  gold 
and  crimson,  shooting  his  long  last  rays  over  the 
ridgy  surface  of  the  sea,  till  it  presented  one  long 
range  of  flame-crested  elevations,  with  vales  of  living 
amethyst  between  them. 

Southward,  a  second  oriel  commanded  the  frith  or 
arm  into  which  fell  the  gentle  stream  J  have  men- 
tioned, after  it  had  wound  in  a  semicircle  about  the 
castle  gardens.  Beyond  this  clear  still  basin,  now 
tcanquil  and  transparent  as  a  vast  mirror,  a  smooth 
green  hill  sloped  upward,  with  a  small  village  clua- 
lering  along  its  base,  and  a  fine  grove  of  oak  and  elm 
crowning  its  summit,  above  which  the  tall  lance-like 
spire  of  the  old  village  church  seemed  to  point  man 
the  road  to  heaven. 

The  third  window  overlooked  the  green  terraces, 
which  I  have  described  already ;  and  beyond  ihesc  a 
lovely  pastoral  country  stretched  out  for  leagues  and 
leagues  of  verdant  pastures,  and  wild  heaths,  and 
noble  forest  tracts,  till  it  was  bounded,  far  away  in 
the  blue  ditstance  by  a  fantastic  line  of  hazy  eleva- 
tions. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  room  contained  the  door, 
which  communicated  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  the  vast  open  fire-place,  adorned  by  a  chimney- 
l^iece  of  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  workman- 
ship. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  wainscoating  of 
black  oak,  every  panel  encircled  with  wreaths  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  carved  by  Gibbons ;  the  ceiling  was 
richly  fretted  with  intersecting  beams  of  the  same 
beautiful  material,  and  the  whole  was  so  brightly 
polished,  that  it  reflected  objects  almost  as  clearly  as 
if  the  room  had  been  walled  aind  roofed  with  looking 
glasses. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  the  softest  Turkey 
carpets;  the  tables  and  cabinets,  inlaid  with  tortoise- 
shell  and  ivory  and  silver,  were  strewn  with  instru- 
ments of  music,  drawings  and  books,  and  objects  of 
virtu ;  bronze  statues  copied  from  the  antique,  vases 
of  porcelain,  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  minia- 
tures in  enamel,  carvings  in  ivory,  and  every  thing 


that  can  charm  the  eye,  instruct  rhe  mind,  or  delight 
the  senses. 

It  was  in  this  charming,  this  konts  apartment — for 
every  thing  that  it  contained,  indicated  its  constant 
use,  and  the  absence  of  all  study  or  pretension  in  its 
details— that  the  group,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was 
collected  on  that  lovely  evening. 

This  group  consisted  of  three  persons,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
as  sweet  a  fair  haired  boy,  of  some  four  or  five  years 
old,  as  ever  gladdened  the  eyes  of  aflectionate  and 
anxious  parents. 

The  lady,  who  at  the  utmost  could  not  have  been 
above  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
seated  on  an  easy  chair,  placed  within  the  recess  of 
the  western  oriel,  which  was  raised  one  step  from 
the  floor  of  the  room,  and  was  looking  out  with  a  sad 
and  wistful  e^-e  over  the  fading  tints  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  the  sinking  light  of  the  glorious  luminary. 
And  yet  it  might  well  be,  that  though  her  eyes  seemed 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  and  gorgeous 
scene,  her  mind  indeed  hardly  noted  it  at  all ;  for  she 
was  listening,  with  rapt  and  profound  attention,  to 
the  fine  manly  voice,  now  somewhat  saddened  and 
depressed,  of  the  gentleman  who  stood  beside  her. 

The  face  and  form  of  that  lady  combined  all  that 
can  be  conceived  of  physical  and  intellectual  love- 
liness— a  bright  rich  sunny  face,  full  of  light,  life  and 
varying  expression ;  charming  more  from  the  play 
than  from  the  regularity  of  feature,  with  bright  limpid 
eyes  of  the  purest  azure,  veiled  by  the  longest  and 
the  blackest  lashes,  with  a  profusion  of  redundant 
ringlets  of  the  darkest  yet  sunniest  auburn,  falling 
down  on  a  neck  and  shoulders,  white  as  the  living 
alabaster. 

Her  figure,  graceful,  and  tall,  and  delicate,  and 
slender,  yet  rounded  to  the  fairest  proportions  of  ripe 
glowing  womanhood. 

She  seemed  a  creature  framed  only  for  mirth,  love 
and  enjoyment;  born  to  be  herself  happy,  and  a 
source  of  happiness  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  her 
sweet  influence. 

And  yet,  alas !  who  shall  judge  of  the  future,  who 
pronounce  of  the  capabilities,  the  destinies  of  the 
!  human  heart,  save  lie  alone  who  holds  the  keys  o[ 
all  things — who  disposes  of  all  as  he  will,  from  the 
fate  of  a  boundless  empire  to  the  aflections  of  a 
peasant  girl. 

You  could  not  look  on  that  bright  lady's  face  with- 
out discovering  on  the  instant,  that  her  heart  in  its 
wonted  mood  must  be  as  light  as  the  music  of  the 
sununer  wind ;  yet  now  her  beautiful  soft  eyes  were 
suflfused  and  dim,  although  she  suflered  not  the  tears 
to  burst  forth.  And  her  soft  bosom  heaved  with 
emotions,  that  had  nothing  in  them  but  present  agony 
and  future  apprehension ;  and  yet  the  expression  of 
her  lovely  face  was  one  of  high  and  hopeful  con- 
fidence, cheering  the  partner  of  her  soul  in  his  hour 
of  trouble,  not  yielding  to  the  gloom  which  his  words 
were  calculated  to  diflusc  around  him. 

She  was  dressed  magnificently,  in  the  becoming 
costume  of  the  day,  when  the  eyes  of  the  gently  born 
were  trained  from  their  craiUes  upward  to  sights  of 
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harmony  mad  beauty ;  when  a  taste  for  the  pictureFqne 
was  a  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature ;  and  when 
the  garb  of  the  gentry  was  as  different  from  the 
hideous  and  utilitarian  deformities  of  modem  ccwtume 
as  were  the  generous  devotions,  the  high  honor,  the 
proud  humility,  the  gentle  courage,  the  grand  chivalry 
of  the  noble  soul,  in  those  days,  from  the  narrow- 
minded,  hard,  uncharitable,  money-making,  practical 
spirit,  which  has  now  supplanted  them. 

There  was  no  talk  of  equality  in  those  days,  but 
there  was  its  substance ! — there  were  no  manufac- 
tories in  those  days,  but  no  poor-houses ! — no  mer- 
<^hant  princes,  but  no  starving  artificer»! — no  raving 
radical  philanthropists ! — no  yell  of  down  with  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  land-holders — ^but  no  beg- 
gars, no  misery,  no  famine  in  the  land ! 

But  even  then  alas !  the  causes  were  in  progress, 
which  were  in  time  to  produce  these  consequences ; 
and  it  was  on  these  causes  even  now  that  the  conver- 
sation turned,  which  had  so  darkened  that  bright 
ladyVi  aspect. 

The  gentleman  who  leaned  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
talking  to  her  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  full  of  deep 
thought  and  deep  affection,  might  perhaps  have  been 
ten  years  her  senior,  and  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
vigorous  manhood,  as  viras  she  of  the  softer  beauties 
of  her  sex. 

A  broad  capacious  forehead,  through  which  all  fine 
imaginations,  all  grand  aspirations,  all  noble  con- 
•emmiiomnetB  wove  the  great  tissue  of  a  truly  noble 
sool — a  dark  gray  eye,  now  soft  and  pensive  as  the 
dove's,  now  keen  and  penetrating  as  the  eagle'S)  a 
&ir  aquiline  noee,  and  a  mouth  full  at  once  of  soft- 
■flSB  and  firm  resolution — such  was  his  countenance 
— a  countenance  as  clearly  indicative  of  high  qualities 
and  of  superior  mind,  as  the  face  of  a  human  being 
can  be,  of  that  which  is  within  and  passes  show. 

He  wore  a  long  and  curled  moustache  on  his  upper 
lip,  and  on  his  chin  the  small  pointed  beard,  which 
has  taken  the  name  of  the  great  painter  of  the  day. 
Both  these  were  several  shades  darker  than  his  hair, 
which  fell  in  heavy  masses,  naturally  curled  down 
his  neck  to  the  shoulder  of  his  doublet. 

This  garment  was  not  much  dissimilar  in  shape  to 
the  sack-coats  of  the  present  day,  sloped  out  a  little 
so  as  to  follow  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure,  but  con- 
straining the  motions  of  the  body  in  no  respect,  nor 
giving  it  that  angular  and  rigid  appearance,  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  stinted  and  rectangular  cut  of 
modem  clothing. 

It  had  no  collar,  however;  and  was  moreover 
shorter  than  any  article  of  dress  now  in  use,  coming 
dk>wn  in  fact  barely  to  the  haunches,  so  as  to  fall 
short  of  the  saddle,  when  the  wearer  was  on  horse- 
back. 

To  compensate,  however,  for  the  plainness  of  the 
cot,  and  the  absence  of  all  flaps  or  lappets,  it  was 
composed  of  a  rich  cut- velvet,  of  a  bright  violet 
ground,  all  overrun  with  black  arabesques  and  gar- 
lands, and  over  it  there  fell  down,  from  the  wearer's 
throat  to  his  shoulder,  a  collar  of  superb  thread- lace 
of  Valenciennes,  such  as  a  duchess  would  now  covet 
for  her  birth-day  suit    The  full  loose  sleeves  were 


adorned  with  triple  rufiles  of  the  same  costly  fabric 
A  broad  embroidered  belt  of  the  same  colors  with  hta 
dress,  but  richly  fringed  with  gold,  crossed  bis  right 
breast  and  supported  the  heavy  gold-bihed  sword  of 
the  period,  on  his  left  hip.  Loose  trunk  breeches  of 
the  same  material  with  his  doublet,  stockings  oi 
white  silk  with  clocks  wrought  in  violet  and  goU, 
and  shoes  with  large  silk  rosettes,  completed  his  gor- 
geous costume,  and  as  he  stood,  with  his  left  am 
leaning  on  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair,  and  his  left 
hand  gently  caressing  her  fair  shoulder,  while  in  hit 
right  he  held  his  fringed  gloves  negligently  by  hio 
side,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  seek  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  true  cavalier  of  King  Charles. 

The  little  boy,  their  only  son,  who  vras,  in  after 
days,  destined  to  play  a  high  part  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  combined  much  of  his  mother's  lov^tneat 
with  his  father's  manly  strength  and  vigorous  ooun* 
tenance. 

His  eyes  were  bright  blue,  fringed  with  the  long 
dark  lashes  of  his  mother,  but  the  broad  solid  brow, 
the  aquiline  nose,  the  firm,  resolute  mouth  were  tho 
father's;  and  so  were  the  long,  bright,  brown  curia 
that  floated  down  in  silky  masses  over  his  neck  and 
shoulders. 

He,  too,  was  clad  in  the  rich  garb  of  the  day,  and 
was  romping  merrily,  unconscious  of  the  anxiettot 
which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  parents,  with  as 
beautiful  a  white  deer  greyhound  as  ever  graced  a 
lady's  bower. 

**  Dear  Bevil,"  said  the  sweet  young  wife,  as  bar 
husband  ceased  speaking,  looking  up  afiectionatdy 
into  his  eyes — '^  Why  should  you  now  be  so  sad  and 
despondent  ?  Ever  before,  when  I  have  buckled  on 
your  sword,  and  sent  you  forth  to  do  battle  for  your 
king  and  your  God  against  these  base  and  brutiib 
fanatics,  as  every  gentleman  should  do,  you  have 
gone  forth  gay  and  cheerful,  and  confident  of  victory, 
and  of  a  glad  return  to  dear  Trevose  and  your  own 
Adelaide.  Why  should  you  see  things  now  with  an 
eye  so  jaundiced  and  so  sad  ?" 

"  Because,  my  Adelaide,"  he  replied,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  raising  her  beautiful  hand  to  his  lips, 
"  because  I  see  that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace,  nor  of 
any  permanent  and  sure  victory.  'WEen  first  I  took 
horse  for  the  king,  I  believed,  with  many  a  noble 
gentleman,  that  the  first  charge  of  our  noble  horse 
would  strike  such  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the  tapsters 
and  serving-men  and  canting  hypocrites  who  form 
the  bulk  of  their  armies,  that  we  should  have  an  easy 
victory.  And  further,  I  held  it  certain  that  one  vie* 
tory  would  terminate  the  strife.  Well,  Adelaide,  onr 
horse  did  win  the  day!  but  what  has  that  victory 
done?  nothing,  utterly,  absolutely  nothing!  The 
war  will  rage  on  for  years;  and  though  for  years  the 
king  shall  win  every  battle,  still  in  the  end  the  was 
shall  be  with  this  tyrannical,  usurping  Pu-liament. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?  when  on  the  king's  side 
we  lose  in  every  skirmish  those  whom  we  cannot 
possibly  replace— the  best,  the  noblest,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  realm — the  wisest,  the  most  moderate, 
the  most  patriotic— they  losing,  on  the  contrary,  what 
they  can  spare  right  easily,  base  lanatioa,  neither 
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good  Boldiera  nor  good  men.  This  it  is,  Adelaide, 
tbtt  makes  me  sad  and  heart-sick.  The  feeling  that 
in  the  end  our  noble  constitution  shall  be  overthrown ; 
our  generous,  accomplished,  pious,  learned  gentry 
robbed  of  their  rights  to  benefit  the  mean,  the  grasp- 
big,  money-making  middle  classes— that  in  the  end 
otv  brave,  hardy,  honest,  noble,  independent  yeo- 
manry and  peasantry  shall  be  changed  into  miserable 
mechanics  and  starved  manufacturers." 

"  YoQ  do,  indeed,  take  a  dark  and  a  sad  view  of 
things,  dear  Bevil.  But  you  look  ever  to  the  gloomier 
aide,  while  I,'*  she  added,  with  a  gay,  cheery  smile, 
"  look  ever  to  the  bright  and  gay.  I  shut  the  eyes  of 
my  mind  to  the  coming  storm,  but  revel  in  the  plea- 
aant  anticipation  of  the  sunshine.  And,  therefore,  I 
■m  now  resolved  to  believe  nothing,  to  hear  nothing, 
but  of  your  riding  forth  chivalrous  and  assured  of 
Biiocees,  to  do  battle  for  the  right;  of  your  returning 
in  a  little  space  to  delight  me  and  our  little  John  with 
stirring  tales,  that  make  my  heart  bound  and  till  my 
eyes  with  happy  tears,  of  your  success  in  the  fight, 
aad  of  your  mercy  when  the  fight  is  over.  I  will 
believe,  I  will  hear  of  no  conclusion  to  the  war,  but 
of  a  generous  and  free  pacification — of  an  abandon- 
ment on  the  king's  part  of  those  prerogatives,  which 
even  you  think  he  would  extend  unduly,  and  a  re- 
pentance on  the  Parliament's  side  of  their  arrogant 
and  disloyal  usurpation.  Never  fear,  Bevil  Greenvil, 
never  fear.  The  Lord  never  deserts  his  people.  And 
you  shall  see  our  England  happier  and  richer,  greater 
and  more  powerful  tenfold,  than  ever  she  has  been 
before  in  the  reign  of  her  most  famous  monarchs ! 
You  shall  see  it,  dear  Bevil ;  and  then  we  shall  laugh 
only  at  these  sorrowful  forebodings." 

"  Never !"  he  answered,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  never 
diall  I  see  that." 

''Nay,  now,  false  knight,"  she  continued,  still 
earnest,  if  possible,  to  jest  or  charm  him  from  his 
melancholy,  ''why,  when  I  lay  my  commands  on 
you  to  be  merry,  why  are  you  still  thus  obstinately 
sad  and  mournful  ?  why  do  you  heave  such  a  sigh, 
and  cry  never  ?" 

"  For  two  reasons,  dearest,"  he  replied.  "  First, 
that  the  happy  things  which  you  predict  will  never 
come  to  pass.*  I  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  that  when 
these  storms  and  troubles  shall  have  overpassed,  our 
England  shall  indeed  be  greater,  and  more  wealthy, 
and  more  powerful — for,  under  popular  governments, 
such  things  obtain  a  mighty  impulse  and  grow  very 
rapidly.  But  happiness  is  not  the  child  of  liberty, 
much  less  of  commercial  greatness.  Content,  con- 
tent, and  a  calm,  peaceful  country-life,  these  are  the 
parents  of  true  happiness — ^not  that  fierce  strife,  that 
straggle  for  success  and  wealth,  which  renders  the 
rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  and  more  wretched. 
But,  Adelaide,  there  is  a  second  reason — and  a 
stronger,  that  even  if  these  things  should  be,  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  them." 

"  Oh !  Bevil,  now  you  are  unkind,"  she  cried,  the 
Ing  tears  swelling  to  her  eyes,  and  flowing  down  her 
lovely  iaoe.    "  It  is  unkind  to  speak  thus  to  me." 

"  No,  dearest,  not  unkind.  There  is  a  heavy  gloom 
upon  me,  a  fiied  preaentiment  that  telle  me  wt  sImII 


conquer  in  the  nesct  battle,  bat  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  conquest" 

"Dreams!  Bevil,  dreams!"  returned  the  sweet 
young  woman,  with  a  sunny  smile,  for  partly  she 
indeed  disbelieved  such  revelations  of  the  future, 
and  partly  she  desired  to  banish  them  from  her  hus- 
band's soul.  "I  am  almost  ashamed  of  you,  my 
husband,  that  you  should  give  way  thus  to  vain  and 
empty  superstition;  you,  whom  I  have  so  often 
heard  combatting  such  false  notions  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  your  rich  dialect,  all  the  povrers  of  your 
clear  mind.  But  you  are  not  yourself;  you  have 
been  pondering  so  sadly  and  so  long  over  the  state  of 
our  unhappy  country,  that  your  fancy  is  saddened, 
and  you  give  ear  to  its  suggestions,  as  you  would 
scorn  to  do  at  any  other  time." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  hope  it  is  so.  For 
though  I  hold  myself  always,  I  trust,  prepared  to 
meet  His  call,  to  obey  His  bidding,  ^'et,  Adelaide,  my 
heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of  leaving  thee  and  that 
dear  one ;"  and  his  eyes  lingered  fondly  on  the  fair 
boy,  as  he  spoke.  "  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  not 
needlessly  afflict  or  terrify  thee,  dearest ;  but  there  is 
something  that  I  would  fain  say  to  thee  before  I  go 
forth  to  join  the  king." 

"  Then  say  it— say  it — dear,  dear  Bevil.  It  will 
not  afflict  me,  it  will  not  terrify  me,  to  hear  any  thing 
which  you  think  it  right  to  say  to  me.  Who,  if  not 
I,  has  the  right  to  counsel  and  console  you  ?" 

"  Yon  have  indeed  ever  done  sa  It  is  but  a  abort 
word  I  have  to  say.  Should  I  fall,  as  I  think  I  shall, 
whether  in  this  next  battle,  or  any  time  during  the 
war,  you  must  train  our  John  up  to  the  same  course 
of  loyalty  which  our  family  have  run  ever.  Teach 
him,  if  the  king  needs  his  blood,  to  pour  it  out  like 
water." 

"  Fear  nothing,  Bevil,"  she  replied,  "  whether  it 
be  God's  will  to  spare  you  to  us  many  years,  or  to 
take  you  hence  even  now,"  and  her  voice  faltered 
sorely  as  she  spoke,  but  by  a  mighty  eflbrt  she  con- 
quered her  emotion  and  proceeded — "  John  Greenvil 
shall  learn  no  creed  of  church  or  state,  but  such  as 
shall  become  a  Greenvil.  For,  mark  me,  Bevil,  and 
believe  me,  weak  woman  as  I  am,  I  would  pour  out 
my  life  like  water  that  the  king  should  enjoy  his  own. 
And  if  it  shall  be,  as  you  fancy,  that  death  awaits 
you  on  the  field  of  honor,  fear  me  not ;  I  will  send 
our  son  on  the  same  path,  to  seek  honor  where  his 
father  found  it,  and,  should  he  also  fall  likewise  for 
that  high,  holy  cause,  I  will  say,  like  that' old  Nor- 
thumberland we  read  of,  '  I  would  rather  have  my 
dead  son  here,  than  any  living  son  in  England !' " 

But  the  eflbrt  was  too  great  for  her;  the  terrible 
excitement  was  too  much  for  her  delicate  frame ;  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  weeping,  and  fell 
upon  her  husband's  bosom.  He  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  her  fair  cold  brow,  nor  was  ashamed 
to  mingle  his  own  tears  with  hers  in  that  long  rap- 
turous ecstasy,  half  anguish,  and  half  bliss. 

After  awhile  she  raised  herself  from  his  arms, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  said, 

"  Gome,  Bevil,  we  will  have  no  more  of  this— no 
more  widnen  on  thia  last  night  of  yours  at  home ; 
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let  08  go  and  walk  ooco  more  in  this  lovely  sunset, 
arouad  your  favorite  garden,  and  then  return  to  sup- 
per, some  of  our  friends.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  with 
his  fair  young*  wife,  and  Trevannion,  with  his  three 
sisten,  and  Sir  John  Berkley,  who  is  to  wed  the 
jroungest,  are  coining  hither — and  we  will  have  some 
music  They  must  not  see  you  sad,  or  they  will  fancy 
it  is  my  weakness  made  you  so.'' 

"  I  will  be  so  no  more,"  said  Sir  Bevil.  "  Indeed, 
now  that  my  spirit  is  unburthened  of  what  I  wished 
to  say  to  you,  I  do  not  feel  so.  But  I  heard  some 
news  this  morning  that  has  vexed  and  disturbed  me, 
and  that,  perhaps,  contributed  with  other  things  to 
sadden  my  mind,  and  fill  it  with  forebodings." 

•*  What  news  was  that,  BevU  ?" 

"  That  Chudleigh,  my  bad  cousin,  has  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  gone  over  to  the  Parliament  with  some 
five  hundred  men." 

**  And  all  for  hate  to  you — oh !  Bevil,"  she  cried, 
turning  very  pale,  "  beware  of  that  bad  man.  It  is 
all  for  hate  of  you — " 

"  Ah  ha !  fair  wife  of  mine,"  said  Bevil  Greenvil, 
"  you  have  not  then  forgotten  your  love  passages  of 
old,  and  think  his  memory  is  as  good.  But  you  are 
wrong,  dear  one,  the  twinkle  of  a  gokl  piece  would 
do  more  to  win  my  good  cousin  Chudleigh  than  all 
the  ladies'  eyes  in  Feliciana." 

"  And  hatred,  and  revenge,  more  than  either.  But 
promise  me — promise  me,  gentle  husband,  that  you 
will  beware  of  him  !" 

*'  Beware  o(him!  of  a  base  traitor,  and  a  coward ! 
Not  so,  but,  by  Heaven !  let  him  beware  of  me,  lest 
I  be  tempted,  past  all  power  of  resistance,  to  rob  the 
hangman  of  his  fee !" 

No  more  words  followed ;  but,  from  the  time  when 
Chudleigh's  name  was  mentioned,  the  cloud  of  per- 
turbation, which  had  passed  from  Sir  Bevil's  brow, 
lowered  gloomily  on  that  of  Adelaide;  and,  in  despite 
of  all  her  efforts,  during  the  evening  meal,  and  the 
minstrelsy  and  mirth  which  crowned  that  parting 
evening,  she  was  abstracted,  and  sorrowful,  and 
silent 

Was  the  wife's  fear  or  the  husband's  fancy  more 
prophetic? 

•  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  castle  rung  to 
the  shrill  summons  of  the  trumpet;  and  with  a  gallant 
band  of  cavaliers  Sir  Bevil  Grreenvil  mounted,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  old  song. 

He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 

All  on  the  river  shore. 
And  said,  "  Adieu,  my  gentle  love. 

Adieu  for  evermore !" 

And  a  fair  arm  waved  a  kerchief  from  a  high  shot- 
hole  in  the  western  turret,  and  the  trumpets  again 
etanged ;  in  a  moment  he  was  gone  from  her  sight—- 
when  should  she  see  him  next,  and  in  what  guise  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  MELAKCBOLT  KEDITATIOIf. 

Only  the  actinna  of  the  Jojt 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.    SAIrief . 

That  which  would  have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made 
the  loss  of  others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  oeath  of  Sia 
Rkvxl  Gbxbnvii..    C/orciMlofi's  IHstorf. 

There  was  no  error  in  the  retsoatng  of  Bevil 
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Greenvil.  All  that  he  said,  all  that  he  foresaw,  with 
the  amicipation  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  forecasting 
mind,  was  but  too  true. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  of  reality  m  personal 
presentiment,  is  a  thing  of  which  poor  bomanity  can 
speak  but  doubtfully ;  it  may  be  that  such  dim  shadow- 
ings  of  death,  nigh  at  hand,  are  but  the  dreamings  of 
impressible  and  sentimental  intellects. 

It  may  be  that  these  are  true  prophets.  There  is 
much  show  of  evidence  to  carry  out  the  latter  judg- 
ment. 

But  of  this  men  will  believe  according  as  their 
minds  lean  to  faith  and  veneration,  or  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  skepticism  and  incredultty. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  of  his  self-anticipations  that  I 
speak,  but  of  his  fears  for  his  country's  welfare.  For 
the  civil  war  had  indeed  fairly  broken  out — ^the  sword 
was  drawn,  and  who  should  say  when  it  again  wotdd 
find  its  scabbard. 

War,  at  the  best,  is  a  hideous  thing,  and  civil  war 
an  accursed.  Decorate  it  as  you  will  with  the  phan- 
tom hues  of  glory;  ennoble  it  as  you  may  by  all  the 
deeds  of  generous  self-devotion,  of  great  self-sacrifice, 
that  have  been  wrought  at  its  bidding,  from  time's 
commencement  until  now — and  still  what  is  it? — 

A  ruthless  defacing  of  the  Creator's  image ;  a  whole- 
sale annihilating,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  of 
the  best  and  highest  minds,  the  brightest  intellects;  a 
trampling  tmder  foot  of  all  the  sweet  domestic 
charities;  a  breaking  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
of  affectionate  and  tender  hearts;  a  steeping  of  in- 
numerable hearths,  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  in 
rayless  irreluminable  gloom.  And  for  what  all  this 
agony,  this  desecration,  this  waste  of  the  htiman 
soul?  4' 

For  nothing,  in  most  cases ;  and  if  for  any  thing, 
for  that  which  is  lighter  than  the  gossamer  of  an  Oc- 
tober morning,  and  less  substantial  than  the  shadow 
of  a  shade. 

For  a  few  acres  or  a  few  leagues,  of  barren  and 
improfitable  desert ;  for  a  disputed  right,  comprehend- 
ed probably  by  neither  party ;  belonging  absolutely, 
for  the  most  part,  to  neither ;  and,  when  won,  value- 
less, irosaleable  at  a  pin's  fee. 

If  this  be  true,  as  who  can  dispute  it,  of  war  in 
general  and  in  the  abstract,  what  shall  be  aaid  of 
those  intestine  and  domestic  strifes,  which,  far  from 
being  mitigated,  are  inflamed  tenfold  and  made 
more  merciless  and  cruel,  by  the  community  of  lan- 
guage, interest,  and  blood  ? 

When  wives  behold  a  father  on  one  side,  a  husband 
on  the  other,  and  find  their  tears,  unlike  Hersilia  and 
her  Sabines,  fruitless  to  reconcile  the  kindred  com- 
batants? 

When  mothers,  their  natural  instincts  perverted  by 
the  fell  sway  of  what  is  party  spirit,  however  thej- 
may  deem  its  principle,  send  forth  their  ofikpring,  in 
emulation  of  the  barbarous  SparUn,  commanding 
them  to  die,  but  never  to  return  defeated  ? 

When  sons  meet  their  fathers,  front  to  front,  in  the 
battle's  hurly  ?  » 

What  shall  be  said  of  these  miseries,  these  horrors  ? 
And  what,  when  we  consider,  that  never  yet  wis 
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there  a  civil  w,  in  which  the  belt  and  purest  minds 
on  both  tides  did  not  believe  themselves  religiously 
to  have  the  right  in  the  controversy  altogether  ?~in 
which,  when  viewed  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
posterity,  justice  was  not  so  evenly  divided,  so  ba- 
lanced as  it  were  between  the  two,  so  blinded  on 
both  sides  by  prejudice,  so  blent  with  error,  so  dis- 
torted by  excess,  that  it  must  then  have  been  scarce 
possible  for  the  soundest  intellect  to  determine — 

"  Which  bad  the  better  cauM,  until  saccets 
Conclude  the  victor  innocent,  the  vanquished 
Most  miserably  guilty." 

We  are  too  apt,  I  think,  all  of  us,  the  most  thought- 
ful hardly  in  a  less  degree  than  the  most  superficial, 
to  look  upon  all  those  disputes  which  have  given  rise 
to  wars,  as  having  a  right  side  and  a  wrong ;  and  con- 
sequently on  all  those  who  spoke,  wrote,  acted,  or 
thought  with  one  party  or  the  other,  as  being  virtuous 
or  villainous,  patriots  or  tyrants.  Whereas,  we  should 
regard  them,  as  groping  obscurely  for  the  light,  pn 
either  side ;  on  either  fancying  that  they  had  found  it ; 
while  in  truth  it  was  the  same  feeble  ray,  reflected 
and  refracted  by  the  mists  of  circumstance  and  opin- 
ion, that  was  seen  by  both,  and  seen  only  to  distract 
and  to  bewilder. 

I  think  too  that  it  will  be  found,  in  almost  every 
instance,  if  we  look  narrowly  into  consequences,  that 
nations  have  in  no  respect  really  gained  by  civil  war 
those  great  advantages,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  writers  to  ascribe  to  them — that  no  permanent  be- 
nefits have  accrued  to  the  people,  to  counter-balance, 
in  the  least  degree  of  equality,  the  temporary  calami- 
ties which  preceded  them.  I  do  not  believe,  in  a 
word,  that  the  winning  of  the  rights,  for  which  nations 
have  .so  fiercely  warred  at  home.  ha<«  given  superior 
happiness  to  the  winners — much  less  that  the  happi- 
ness, so  won,  if  any,  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
individual  suflferings,  the  lamentable  heart-breaks,  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  warfare,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  the.  best  lives,  the  noblest  spirits,  the 
most  exalted  intellects,  by  the  unsparing  ravage  of 
the  sword. 

Such  is  the  train  of  thought  into  which  I  have  been 
led  by  a  recent  perusal  of  the  seventh  book  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  history  of  the  rebellion — a  book  which 
relates  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Hampden,  upon  Chalgrove- 
field,  and  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  upon  Lansdown — a 
histor)',  which  contains  the  recital  of  more  bloodshed 
of  the  high,  the  good,  and  the  noble— bloodshed  both 
on  the  field  and  the  scaflbld,  bloodshed  for  opinion's 
sake,  than  any  other  narrative,  comprising  the  same 
space  of  years,  in  the  world's  history— a  rebellion, 
which  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  consequences 
which  we  now  see  and  feel,  and  of  which  we  are 
ourselves  a  part,  both  in  England  and  America,  at 
this  very  day. 

Are  we,  the  people  of  both  countries,  or  of  either, 
the  happier  for  those  consequences,  or  through  those 
causes,  to  day  ? 

I  believe  not. 

Whatever  was  the  original  cause  of  that  memorable 
struggle,  the  ultimate  efiect  of  it  was  to  promote  what 
bad  been  commenced  by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  what 


was  completed  by  the  paaiage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
wresting,  I  mean,  the  powers  of  government  from 
the  landholder,  and  giving  it  to  the  bnrgher ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  commercial  and  manufaetin-ing  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  conversion  of  England  from 
a  poor,  frugal,  moderate  landed  aristocracy,  with  a 
well  fed  contented  yeomanry,  to  a  vast,  powerful, 
wealthy  commercial  timocracy,  with  a  squalid,  starv- 
ing, miserable  populace — from  a  land  of  green  fields 
and  happy  cottages,  to  a  realm  of  gorgeous  palaces 
and  hideous  lazar^ houses. 

So  much  for  the  consequences. 

Now  for  the  causes. 

On  one  side  there  was  a  king,  who  wished  tm- 
doubtedly  to  pervert  the  constitution,  to  limit  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  his  people. 

On  the  other  was  a  parliament,  whose  after  con- 
duct went  far  to  show  that  the  privileges  they  would 
have  claimed  needed  limiting— for  their  acts  were 
more  arbitrary,  their  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  more  unconstitutional,  their  usurpation  of 
powers  more  oppressive,  than  those  of  any  king 
since  the  days  of  the  eighth  Henry— so  arbitrary,  so 
imconstitutional,  so  oppressive,  that  they  drove  the 
English  people  to  seek  for  repose  in  the  wise  despo- 
tism of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  to  rest  content 
under  the  licentious  and  facetious  tyranny  of  the 
second  Charles,  rather  than  again  risk  a  subjugation 
to  Parliamentarian  Privilege. 

Iiook  to  the  men  on  either  side— and  first  look  at 
the  great  poet,  the  great  champion,  the  great  self- 
devoted  martyr,  to  the  cause  of  English  liberty.  Look 
at  John  Milton,  the  indomitable  asserter  of  freedom 
— «nd  then  the  most  able  apologist  of  the  one  man 
who  overthrew  it  I 

Was  John  Milton  sure  of  his  own  principle ;  was 
he  right  in  that  principle — when  we  find  him  sup- 
porting first  the  dethronement  and  decapitation  of 
the  king  by  the  parliament,  and  then  the  dismissal 
and  destruction  of  the  parliament  by  the  despot  ? 

Look  at  the  other  pure  and  noble  souls,  arrayed 
one  against  the  other — 

Look  at  John  Hampden,  and  at  Lucius  Carey,  better 
known  as  Lord  Falkland — pure  patriots  both,  as  ever, 
drew  the  sword,  for  what  they  deemed  the  right — 
true  Englishmen  both,  with  no  selfish  aspiration,  no 
aim  but  their  country's  welfare — wise  men,  calm 
men,  prudent  men,  good  men,  both — nay!  men  so 
little  differing  in  their  principles  themselves,  although 
so  widely  in  their  practice,  that  had  their  parties  but 
been  changed,  John  Hampden  would  have  been 
scarce  less  royalist  than  Lucius  Carey — ^Lord  Falk- 
land scarce  less  the  people's  champion  than  John 
Hampden. 

Hear  now,  how  Clarendon,  a  very  moderate 
royalist,  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  constitution,  a  re- 
buker  of  the  king's  inordinate  ambition,  so  little  of  a 
partisan  that  he  refused  to  take  office  in  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles — ^hear,  I  say,  how  Clarendon  speaks 
of  John  Hampden's  death,  and  compare  that  sentence 
with  the  words  I  have  prefixed  to  these  wandering 
thoughts,  touching  Sir  Bevil  Greenvil. 
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Hear  this,  I  ray,  and,  then,  seeiDg  how  differenily 
modeiate  and  wise  men  yiewed  these  things  in  their 
days,  and  obeerving  that  increased  happiness  of  the 
body  politic  has  not  gone  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
wealth  and  power,  and  intelligence,  and  liberty ^  in 
England — consider  if  it  may  not  be  possible  that  we, 
too,  are  in  error,  both  as  to  the  magnitude  of  griev- 
ances  and  the  consequence  of  righting  them ;  both  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved  by  murdering  those  who  difler 
from  us  in  opinion  honestly,  and  by  eradicating  their 
errors,  if  they  be  errors,  by  the  axe  of  the  headsman. 

'*  But  that  which  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  considerable  recompense  for  a  defeat,  could  not  but 
be  thought  a  glorious  crown  of  a  victory,  which  was 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hampden,  who,  being  shot  in  the 
shoulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which  broke  the 
bone,  within  three  weeks  after  died  with  extraordi- 
nary pain,  to  as  great  a  consternation  of  all  that  party 
as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated  or  cut  off." 

And  thereupon  the  historian  proceeds  to  give  his 
character,  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  long  for  quo- 
tation ;  a  character  which,  in  what  light  soever  the 
writer  may  have  viewed  it,  is  in  fact  almost  an  un- 
mixed panegyric — a  panegyric  of  which  I  know  no 
man  of  any  aHer  time,  unless  it  be  Washington — be- 
tween whom,  in  truth,  and  John  Hampden  there  are 
very  many  points  of  strong  resemblance — whom  I 
would  venture  to  pronounce  deserving. 

And  over  the  death  of  such  a  man,  such  a  hero, 
such  a  patriot  as  this.  Great  God ! — ^the  patriots — for 
they  were  patriots  likewise^who  honestly  believed 
the  maintenance  of  monarchy  to  be  good  in  itself, 
and  for  the  good  of  their  country,  were  compelled  to 
rejoice  and  triumph ! 

The  death  of  Falkland,  too,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
by  the  same  true  and  trustworthy  histcHian,  that 
"  when  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceeding 
solicitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  afler 
a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  would  with  a  shrill 
and  sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word  Peaei !  Peaee ! 
and  would  passionately  profess,  *  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  deso- 
lation the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his 
sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart ;' " 
the  death  of  this  man,  too,  caused  vehement  and 
great  rejoicing  among  the  adverse  party. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Hoche,  the  republican 
commander  of  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  fell  near  the  Rhine,  warring  against  a  foreign 
and  a  hostile  land,  the  very  foes  who  slew  him  joined 
in  the  funeral  lamentations  of  his  followers. 

"  He  had  kept 
The  whileneas  of  his  loul,  and  imtions  o'er  him  wq)t." 

Bat  was  the  soul  of  Hoche  whiter  than  that  of  Falk- 
land, that  of  Hampden,  that  for  him,  an  invader, 
foreigners  and  foes  should  weep,  and  over  theee  half 
their  own  England,  that  very  England  for  the  good 
of  which  each,  as  he  saw  it,  di$d !  should  raise  a 
shout  of  triumph  and  rejoicing?^' 
Verily  civil  war  is  an  acoorsed  thing ! 


Oh !  may  we  never  live  to  see  it  kindled  more,  on 
either  side  the'broad  Atlantic ! 

It  is  itself  a  cursed  thing,  and  it  carries  this  curse 
with  it.  That  all  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the 
good,  who  are  at  first  its  leaders,  slaughtered,  the 
conduct  of  afiairs  passes  to  the  ambitious,  the  un- 
scrupulous, the  bold,  the  vicious — that  the  first  causes 
are  forgotten,  and  in  the  end  one  wrong  is  torn  down 
from  its  altar,  and  another,  perhaps  greater,  wrong  is 
enshrined  in  its  place,  again  to  be  cast  down  by  a 
counter-revolution. 


There  is  a  high,  broad  grassy  hill,  or  range  of  hills 
more  properly,  near  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Bath,  a 
portion-  of  which  is  indeed  situated  on  one  flank  and 
brow  of  the  elevation.  For  the  most  part  it  bears 
even  now  the  character,  which  its  name  indicates, 
Lansdown;  for  it  is  open,  unenclosed,  swelling  in 
roimd  gentle  slopes  and  smooth  green  summits, 
cevered  with  short  soft  mossy  grass — in  short,  it  is  a 
down. 

A  few  scattered  clumps  of  fir-trees  dot  its  brow, 
and  when  the  western  wind  sweeps  unchecked  and 
unbroken  over  the  bare  expanse,  it  howls  and  sighs, 
with  strange  and  melancholy  wailings,  among  the 
thin  sad  foliage  and  gnarled  arms  of  those  ghostly 
evergreens. 

To  one  of  an  imaginative  mind,  walking  that  lonely 
hill  on  some  wild  and  gusty  evening,  when  the  low 
clouds  scud  fast  across  the  near  horizon,  ominous  of 
tempest,  when  the  gray  mists  are  closing  in  on  all 
sides,  assuming  shapes  fantastical  and  fri^tful,  and 
when  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  moaning  gale,  in  a 
thousand  unearthly  cadences,  sings  dirges  through 
the  laboring  branches,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  that 
the  spirits  of  the  good,  the  great,  and  the  self-devoted, 
who  presided  on  that  field  of  gentle  blood,  are  abroad, 
and  bewailing  their  useless  self-immolatiun  on  the 
altar  of  mistaken  patriotism. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  some  places,  without  any 
marked  or  evident  reason  why  such  should  be  the 
case,  have  been,  time  after  time,  from  earliest  ages, 
the  scene  of  great  events,  the  battle-field  of  tribes  or 
nations.  ' 

Such,  whatsoever  is  the  cause,  for  certainly  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  accident,  has  been  the  case  with 
Lansdown. 

Tradition,  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to 
generation  of  illiterate  peasants,  asserts  that  thereon 
was  fought  one  of  the  famous  battles  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  of  the  table  round ;  and  whether  we 
reject  as  wholly  fabulous  or  not  the  legends  of  the 
great  British  Prince,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
evidences  of  the  fact,  that  the  game  of  war  has  been 
played  there  in  olden  days,  beyond  the  period  of 
authentic  history.  For  the  long  lines  of  old  enoamp- 
ments,  rampart  and  fosse  and  circular  redoubt,  may 
be  traced  clearly  to  this  hour  upon  the  moasy  green- 
sward, which  has  g^wn  there  unchanged,  a  natural 
everlasting  carpet,  unturned  by  the  rude  ploughshare, 
undisturbed  by  the  growth  of  tree  or  coppice,  century 
al\er  century — which  has  borne,  perhaps,  the  creak- 
ing wheels  of  the  scythed  cars  of  Caradoc  and  hit 
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asine-tincturad  hordes ;  rebounded  under  the  ordered 
tread  of  Rome's  brazen  legions;  been  dinted  by  the 
hone-hoofs  of  the  mailed  barons  of  the  Norman 
ohiTmlry,  and  torn  up  by  the  groaning  weight  of  the 
Ftfliament's  artillery. 

Well  has  that  fatal  ridge  been  named,  and  tmly, 
the  field  of  gentle  blood. 

In  the  last  battle  only,  which  devastated  its  green 
brow,  and  filled  its  pleasant  slopes  and  breeiy  hoi- 
lows  with  blood,  and  agony  and  death — in  the  last 
battle  only,  it  is  on  record  that,  "  on  the  king's  pert 
there  were  more  officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality 
slain  than  common  men ;  and  more  hurt  than  slain." 

There  are,  I  know,  some  persons  who  will  view 
this  fact  as  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  who  will  regard 
a  life  as  a  life,  and  no  more ;  who  can  see  no  distinc- 
tioa  between  the  shedding  of  a  prince's  and  a  pea- 
sant's blood. 

And,  in  that  the  one  is  a  prince,  and  the  other  a 
peasant,  there  is  in  truth  no  distinction. 

But  is  there  indeed  none  between  this  life  and  that? 

Is  it  a  matter  of  no  more  moment  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  people  of  the  day,  and  not  of  the  day 
only,  but  of  far  ages  yet  to  come,  whether  the  good, 
the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  great  o(  soul,  are  sao'i- 
fioed  to  the  fell  rage  of  party  spirit,  or  the  mere  mer- 
cenary, fighting  for  his  pay,  killing  mechanically  for 
his  wages,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  cause  for  which 
he  battles? 

Does  it,  indeed,  concern  humanity,  and  truth,  and 
nature  nothing,  whether  it  be  the  blood  of  a  Hamp- 
den or  a  Falkland  that  bedews  and  fattens  the  dull 
earth,  or  that  of  the  Dalgettys  and  the  Both  wells  who 
make  up  the  mass  of  armies  ? 

Would  it  have  been  no  greater  loss  to  mankind 
whether  the  gore  of  Washington  or  Arnold  had  dim- 
med the  shine  of  some  Hes»ian  bayonet  or  broad- 
sword? 

The  loss  of  the  man  is  as  the  value  of  the  man. 

The  death  of  a  great  bad  roan  is  the  world's  great 
gain;  and  whether  we  absolve  or  condemn  the  huid 
that  strikes  him  down,  we  must  admit  humanity  the 
gainer  by  his  fall — and  his,  the  unit's,  loss  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  gain  of  the  million. 

The  death  of  a  great  good  man  is  not  his  loss  alone 
— it  not  perhaps  his  loss  at  all,  for  who  shall  measure 
the  things  that  are  to  be,  beyond  the  perishable? — it 
is  the  loss  of  the  universe  and  all  its  countless 
dwellers;  the  loss  of  time,  almost  of  eternity. 

And  thus  though  the  heart  may  recoil  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  carnage,  may  groan  at  the  recorded 
sufferings  of  the  masses,  it  is  over  the  fall  of  the  men 
who  fell  for  principle,  and  what  they  believed  virtue, 
that  the  reasoning  mind  sends  forth  its  lamentation. 

It  was  not  for  the  knights  who  died  at  Cannse, 
although  their  rings  of  gold  might  fill  the  measure  of 
a  bushel ;  it  was  not  for  the  legionaries,  though  they 
were  numbered  forty  thousand,  that  Rome  mourned 
a  year;  but  for  the  one  man,  prodigal  of  his  great 
soul,  who  brooked  not  to  survive  defeat  by  the  proud 
CSaithaginian,  who  by  his  death  deserved  more  of 
his  country  than  had  been  merited  by  all  the  lives  of 
all  the  forty  thousand. 


Thus  was  it  here  od  Lansdown— thus,  "that  which 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made  the  Iom 
of  others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil 
GreenvU." 

CHAPTER  m. 

A  SBTBOSPBCT  AliD  A  BBSULT. 

Descent  from  the  noble  and  the  good  of  past  generations 
is  that  which  none  disparage,  save  those  who  repine  and 
are  wroih  that  they  Uck  it. 

And  who,  methinks  I  hear  it  asked,  who  was  Sir 
Bevil  Green vil,  that  his  death  only  should  have  made 
the  king's  victory  at  Lansdown  a  defeat  rather  than  a 
triumph. 

America  should  know  Sir  Bevil,  not  only  that  the 
man,  whether  he  had  been  bom  a  baronet  or  a  clown, 
was  a  good  man,  a  man  of  mark,  a  man  such  as  in 
times  less  fruitful  of  great  events,  and  their  conse- 
quence, great  characters,  might  well  have  stamped 
an  epoch — ^but  that,  if  not  to  him,  to  his  family  tbe 
owes  something;  and  that,  as  to  an  individual  to 
know  his  remote  ancestors  good  and  glorious,  so  to  a 
state  it  is  something  to  have  its  foimdert  and  their 
fiunilies  worthy  the  praise  of  ages. 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil — an  error  of  our  historians, 
into  which  the  accurate  and  industrious  Bancroft  has 
fallen  with  the  rest,  has  changed  jiis  name  to  Oren- 
ville,  a  diflierent  and  more  nobly  titled  family — the 
grandfather  of  our  hero,  was  disfingoished,  when  to 
be  distinguished  was  no  slight  achievement,  among 
the  extraordinary  characters  who  graced  the  era  of 
Elisabeth  of  England. 

Second  to  Raleigh  only,  his  friend  and  companion. 
Sir  Richard  Greenvil  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
skillful  of  those  daring  navigators  who  steered  their 
little  barks,  scarce  larger  than  the  longboat  of  a 
modern  frigate,  across  the  trackless  ocean  to  the 
diores  of  the  new  woodland  world,  then  styled,  in 
honor  of  their  virgin  queen,  Virginia. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1565,  he  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth with  seven  vessels,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
eight  emigrants  to  Carolina,  its  first  settlers,  with 
Lane,  a  soldier  of  distinction,  for  its  governor— on 
the  26th  day  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  his  fleet,  after 
incurring  many  dangers,  and  narrowly  escaping  ship- 
wreck, made  its  way  through  the  Ocracock  Inlet  into 
the  Roanoke. 

A  year  had  passed,  and  the  colonists  were  waxing 
weary  of  the  hardships  and  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness, were  "  looking  toward  the  ocean  for  supplies 
from  England,  and  sighing  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
cities  of  their  native  land,  when  of  a  sudden  it  was 
rumored  that  the  sea  was  white  with  the  sails  of 
three-and-twenty  ships,  and  within  three  days  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  anchored  his  fleet  at  sea,  outside  of 
Roanoke  Inlet,  in  the  *  wild  road  of  their  bad  harbor.' 
He  had  come,  on  his  way  from  the  West  Indies  to 
England,  to  visit  the  domain  of  his  friend." 

But  it  was  vainly  that  with  high  heart  and  noble 
words  he  encouraged  them ;  vainly  that  he  gave  large 
supplies — for  Lane  had  yielded  to  the  despondency  of 
his  men,  and  deserting  bis  post  with  undue  precipita- 
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tioD,  with  all  the  colonists,  he  embarked  homeward 
with  the  great  navigator. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  departure  a  ship  arrived, 
laden  with  all  the  stores  needed  by  the  infant  settle- 
ment.  It  had  been  despatched  by  Raleigh.  But  find- 
ing *  the  Paradise  of  the  world'  deserted,  it  could  only 
return  to  England." 

Yet  a  short  time,  but  another  few  days  later,  Sir 
Richard  Greenvil  was  again  upon  the  coast,  and 
resolute  that  England  should  not  lose  that  noble 
colony,  he  lei)  upon  the  island  of  the  Roanoke  fifteen 
men,  "  to  be  guardians  of  the  English  rights." 

It  was  to  this  man's  earnest  enei^y,  second  to  that 
of  Raleigh  only,  that  Carolina  owes  her  colonization 
by  that  noble  race  of  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  whose 
families,  whose  names,  whose  chivalrous  and  gallant 
principles,  yet  dwell  in  her  pleasant  places. 

And  she,  too,  was  well  watered,  before  that  colony 
was  firmly  planted,  by  some  of  the  gentlest  blood  of 
England.  And  on  her  soil  it  was  that  Virginia  Dare 
was  born,  the  first  child  of  English  parents  that  saw 
tl^  light  on  the  soil  of  these  United  States. 

Verily,  Carolina  has  some  reason  to  remember  the 
name  of  Greenvil,  to  look  with  some  jealousy  of  in- 
terest to  the  career  of  the  descendants  of  her  founder. 

Bright  and  brief,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case  with  the 
best  and  noblest  of  our  race,  was  that  career. 

And  on  the  Field  of  Gentle  Blood,  virtue  and  gal- 
lantry, love,  and  all  but  fame,  perished  with  good 
SirBeviL 

It  was  late  in  the  first  year  of  that  war  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Charles  upon  the  scaffold,  that  the 
Parliament  being  the  masters  of  all  Devonshire, 
and  thinking  easily  to  be  the  masters  of  Cornwall 
likewise,  '*  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset  to  join  with  those  of  Devon,  and  make 
ui  entire  conquest  of  Cornwall,"  under  Ruthen,  a 
Scotchman,  then  the  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
Earl  of  Stamford. 

But  greatly  were  they  deceived  in  their  purpose; 
for  though  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  commander  for  the 
king,  was  vastly  their  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  with 
so  much  alacrity  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  did  Sir  Bevil 
Greenvil,  "the  generally  most  loved  man  of  that 
county,"  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  John  Arundel  and 
John  Trevannion  raise  regiments  of  voUmteers, 
**  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  most  considerable 
families  of  the  county  assisting  them  as  inferior 
officers ;"  and  with  such  energy  and  activity  of  will 
did  they  labor  to  train  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  that, 
vrithin  a  very  short  time,  they  had  near  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  of  foot  "  raised,  armed,  and  well  disciplined 
for  action." 

With  these  they  gave  battle  speedily  to  Ruthen, 
nigh  Liskard  upon  Bradock  Down,  on  ground  of  his 
own  choosing,  and  utterly  defeated  him,  taking,  with 
the  loss  of  but  few  common  men,  and  no  oflicer  of 
name,  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  most  of  their  colors, 
and  all  their  cannon. 

It  was  in  this  slight  skirmish,  otherwise  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  history,  that  a  circumstance 
occurred,  in  no  small  degree  honorable  both  to  the 
men  and  to  their  good  and  fenerous  conuAander. 


It  is  on  record  of  the  Cavaliers  in  this  action — and 
here  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  that  I  have 
seen  this  fact  perverted  by  a  rec*ent  writer,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  represented  as  bearing 
on  the  conduct  of  both  parties  during  the  civil  war, 
in  which  sense  it  is  notoriously  untrue — it  is  re- 
corded, I  say,  of  the  Cavaliers,  <*that  they  were 
always  more  sparing  than  is  usually  known  in  civil 
wars,  shedding  very  little  blood  after  resistance  was 
given  over,  and  having  a  very  noble  and  Christian 
sense  of  the  lives  of  their  brethren;  insomuch  that 
the  common  men,  when  they  have  been  pressed  by 
some  fiercer  officer  to  follow  execution,  have  answer- 
ed they  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  *  hurt  men 
who  had  nothing  in  their  hand^.'  " 

A  few  days  after  this,  again,  Ruthen  was  beat  at 
Saltash,  and,  hardly  getting  into  a  boat,  escaped  to 
Plymouth,  losing  all  his  ordnance,  all  his  colors,  and 
all  the  prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  Liskard,  and 
leaving  the  Royalists  again  masters  of  all  Cornwall. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  after  again  beating  Sir 
George  Chudleigh  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  at 
Launceston,  near  to  Pendennis  Castle,  the  Comish- 
men  advanced,  under  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  into  Somersetshire,  easily  sweeping 
all  the  country,  taking  in  three  days  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Dunstar  Castle. 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  William  Waller  was  sent 
down  to  take  command  in  Bath,  with  a  powerful 
force,  well  appointed  with  horse,  cannon  and  dra- 
goons, in  order  to  make  head  against  the  Royalists. 

The  Cavaliers  were  now  at  Wells,  and  skirmishes 
were  fought  almost  daily,  with  various  and  nearly 
alternate  advantage. 

At  Mendip  Hill,  the  prince,  with  Robert  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  defeated  with  two  regiments  of 
horse  a  vastly  superior  force  of  cavalry  and  dragoons, 
losing  four-score  of  their  own  men,  and  killing  (hrice 
that  number  of  the  enemy. 

A  few  daj's  after  this  "  they  advanced  to  Frome, 
and  thence  to  Bradford,  within  four  miles  of  Bath. 
And  now  no  day  passed  without  action,  and  very 
sharp  skirmishes.  Sir  William  Waller  having  re- 
ceived from  London  a  fresh  regiment  of  five  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
which  were  so  prodigiously  armed  that  they  were 
called  by  the  other  side  the  regiment  of  lobsters^  be- 
cause of  their  bright  iron  shells,  with  which  they 
were  covered,  being  perfect  cuirassiers,  and  were  the 
first  ever  so  armed  on  either  side,  and  the  first  that 
made  any  impression  on  the  king's  horse,  who,  being 
unarmed,  were  not  able  to  bear  a  shock  with  them ; 
besides  that  they  were  secure  from  hurts  of  the 
sword,  which  were  almost  the  only  weapons  the 
other  were  furnished  with." 

So  passed  the  time  until  the  fifth  day  of  July,  when 
all  announced  the  approach  of  a  greater  and  more 
decisive  action  than  had  as  yet  been  fought  in  the 
west. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  marquis 
and  Prince  Maurice  to  give  the  enemy  battle'  on 
equal  terms,  which  he  still  avoided;  and  now  the 
oaTaliert  advanced  to  Marsfield,  five  miles  beyond 
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Balh  on  the  Oxford  road,  pre«uming  that  they  should 
thui  dravtr  down  the  Roundhead»  from  their  ground  of 
advantage,  fteeing  it  was  their  chief  object  to  prevent 
the  western  army  from  joining  the  king  at  Oxford. 

And  now  it  followed,  that  through  over-confidence 
and  a  careless  contempt  of  their  enemies  they  suf- 
ferod  themselves  to  be  engaged  at  vast  disadvantage 
and  might  well  have  been  utterly  defeated,  but  for 
the  desperate  and  daring  courage  of  the  old  naviga- 
tor's grandson. 

The  range  of  Lansdown  heights  toward  Marsfield, 
tijiks  not  down  gently  in  a  long  declining  slope  into 
the  level  country,  but  falls  abruptly  in  one  of  those 
steep  rounded  swells  peculiar  to  the  chalk  formation 
into  the  plain  at  il$  foot.  Over  the  easiest  part,  the 
centre,  of  this  ri(%e,  the  high  road  passes,  but  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  ief\,  the  hills  are  almost  inacces- 
sible; and  being  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cop- 
pice, and  a  few  stunted  firs,  they  offer  an  excellent 
position  of  defence  for  musketry  and  marksmen. 

To  this  brow,  then,  it  was  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
July,  Sir  William  Waller  advanced  with  all  his  host, 
resolute  to  give  battle  and  prevent  the  intended  junc- 
tion of  the  royal  forces. 

The  whole  front  of  his  position,  along  the  brow  of 
tbe  precipitous  hill,  was  fortified  by  a  line  of  works 
and  redoubts,  admirably  well  conslrncted  with  fagots 
and  earthen  banks,  cannon  were  planted  there,  and 
the  redoubts  were  lined  with  strong  bodies  of  small 
shot 

The  woods,  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  he 
garnished  w^ith  musketeers  suflicient  to  maintain 
them  against  any  reasonable  attack ;  and  on  a  fair 
plain  at  the  summit  he  posted  his  reserves  of  horse 
and  foot,  ready  to  charge  the  enemy  on  any  point 
where  he  might  be  in  force,  or  to  relieve  and  comfort 
any  part  of  his  own  lines  w^hich  might  be  worsted. 

His  position  was  in  itself  a  strong  one.  It  had  in 
fact  not  one  weak  point,  for  the  high  road,  by  which 
only  could  it  be  readily  assailed,  w^as  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  the  fire  of  his  lines,  and  afforded  a  fair  ground 
for  charging  with  horse  the  columns  of  the  enemy 
before  they  could  deploy,  even  if  they  should  win 
the  summit;  which  seemed  almost  impossible, 
scourged  as  they  must  be  and  ransacked  by  a  con- 
verging fire  of  musketry  and  ordnance. 

It  hud,  moreover,  this  supreme  advantage,  that  the 
operations  of  the  defence  all  lay  v-'ithin^  while  the 
attack  must  be  made  toithout  the  circumference  of  a 
circle;  rendering  it  comparatively  diiTicult  for  the 
cavaliers  to  re-inforco  their  columns  of  attack. 

Having  thus,  like  a  good  and  wise  commander, 
strengthened  himself  stall  points,  Sir  William  Waller 
pushed  down  from  his  position  a  heavy  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  to  beat  up  the  enemy  at  Marsfield. 

It  was  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  shone  out  of  a 
siunnier  heaven  over  a  scene  of  rich  sofl  landscape, 
when,  as  the  royal  host  were  breakfasting,  fearless  of 
interruption,  the  scattering  i^hot  of  their  out-posts 
and  the  loud  startling  clangor  of  the  cavairyMrumpets 
informed  them  that  something  was  to  do. 

The  first  man  in  the  saddle,  as  ever,  was  the  Earl 
ofCaenarvon — *' who  always  charmed  home"— fuid 


with  his  single  regiment,  he  fell  so  hardily,  and  with 
so  vigorous  a  chaise,  on  the  advance  of  the  Roand- 
beads,  that  he  checked  them,  and  gained  time  for  Ihe 
marquis  and  the  prince  to  put  their  forces  in  array, 
and  come  up  to  his  succor. 

Then  should  you  have  heard  the  din  of  kettledrum 
and  bugle,  clanging  and  flourishing  the  call  to  arms ; 
you  should  have  seen  the  officers  spurring  from  post  to 
post  with  orders ;  and  the  leaders,  toiling  with  voice 
and  trancheon,  to  order  their  battalia. 

Then  should  you  have  beheld  the  seeming  rudi  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  out  of  which  momentarily 
grew  ordered  ranks  and  seemly  discipline. 

It  was  not  long,  with  such  colonels  of  regiments  as 
Sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  and  Slanning  and  Trevannion, 
before  the  army  was  prepared  to  bide  any  onset. 

The  enemy's  horse  were  forced  back  on  their  main 
body  and  beaten,  in  charge  af^er  charge;  but  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  formidable,  and  as  it  seemed 
almost  inaccessible,  position  of  Sir  William,  "as 
great  a  mind  as  the  king's  forces  had  to  cope  with  the 
enemy,  they  resolved  not  to  attack  them  to  so  g^eat 
disadvantage." 

Nothing  remained  then,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  rebels  would  not  come  down  from  their  place  of 
strength,  but  to  fall  back  to  their  old  quarters. 

Sir  William  Waller  saw,  and  regretting  the  prudent 
move,  unwontedly  prudent,  of  the  Cavaliers,  re- 
solved to  risk  something  to  bring  on  a  general  action, 
and  instantly  launched  all  his  horse  and  dragoons 
into  the  plain  by  the  hollow  road,  upon  the  retreating 
columns. 

The  artillery  had  already  been  drawn  oflf,  and  the 
foot  was  in  full  retreat,  when  down  the  hollow  road 
which  they  filled  entirely  with  one  vast  mass  of  bright 
steel  casques,  and  orange  scarfs,  and  proud  chargers, 
the  Roundhead  horse  burst  down  on  the  king's 
cavalry. 

Undauntedly  the  prince  and  the  stout  earl  swung 
out  to  meet  them,  but  for  all  the  exertions  of  their 
oflicers,  who  played  their  parts  with  invincible  valor, 
the  slightly  armed  Cavaliers  could  not  be  brought  to 
charge  with  their  wonted  fiery  impetus. 

Before  the  solid  shock  of  the  iron-clad  invulnerable 
Roundheads,  the  royalists  recoiled,  amazed  and 
thunder-stricken  ;  the  rather,  that  never  till  that  day 
had  they  met  any  horse,  who  had  dared  to  withstand 
them,  face  to  face,  much  less  who  had  been  able  to 
hold  ground  against  them. 

It  was  hard  labor  then  to  rally  them  at  all ;  though 
the  prince  rode  through  their  ranks  imploring  them 
by  their  old  renown  and  unblemished  honor,  though 
the  "hot  high  souled  Dormer  reproached  them  with 
words  of  fire ;  and  hardly  would  it  have  been  eflfected 
thus,  but  that  the  Cornish  foot,  pricked  by  the  sound 
of  battle,  as  the  high  blooded  charger  by  the  spur, 
breathless  with  running,  their  long  muskets  at  a  trail, 
Greenvil  and  Slanning  leading  their  advance,  eager 
as  to  a  banquet,  came  up  to  their  aid  in  good  time. 

Then,  in  place  of  the  clang  and  clash  of  rapier  and 
cuirass,  rose  the  sharp  rattling  roll  of  the  tremendous 
musketry,  which  had  swept  Braddock*s  Down,  and 
ravaged  Rulhen's  lines  at  Saltash. 
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Then,  foot  by  foot,  could  be  traced  the  progreat  of 
the  charge  of  those  wild  footmen,  by  the  fierce  Gomiib 
cheer,  by  the  blended  war-cries  of  Greeovil,  Arundel, 
Trevannion,  Slanning,  rising  above  the  feebler  shouts 
of  the  half  beaten  Roundheads. 

In  vain  Walter's  dragoons,  trained  to  fight  on  foot 
as  on  horseback,  met  them  with  heavy  voUeya  from 
their  musketoons ;  for  charging  with  the  butts  of  their 
heavy  guns,  they  cleared  the  way  in  a  moment. 

In  vain  Hazlerig^s  lobsters  poured  their  steel-dad 
masses  against  their  naked  front. 

Steel  cap  and  corslet  were  no  more  defence  than 
the  frieze  jacket  against  that  murderous  storm  of  bul- 
lets— rider  and  horse  went  down ;  and  they  drew  off 
discouraged  and  discomfited. 

Then,  winging  iheir  rallied  horse  with  Cornish 
musketeers,  who  lapped  the  enemy's  flank  with  in- 
cessant fire,  Caenarvon  and  the  Prince  charged  home 
and  vanqu itched  the  invincibles. 

Fre^h  bodies  were  poured  down  from  the  ground  of 
vantage,  and  with  augmented  numbers  the  rebels 
laoed  about  and  again  fell :  again  and  again  into  dis- 
order before  that  deadly  fire ;  before  those  fierce  im- 
petuous charges. 

Yard  by  yard  they  were  beaten  in — till  at  last  deci- 
mated in  numbers,  deprived  of  their  confidence  and 
moral  spirit,  they  scarce  recovered  themselves  in 
their  impregnable  position,  under  the  cannon  and  re- 
doubts of  their  frcfeh  infantry,  who  had  not  that  day 
drawn  a  trigger. 

Satisfied  now  with  the  successes  of  the  day,  the 
Prince  would  have  drawn  off  his  victorious  soldiery. 

The  CorniKh  men,  however,  were  hot  satisfied. 

For  when  the  order  reached  them  to  retreat,  they 
raised  at  once  three  bursts  of  their  fierce  cheering, 
and  called  aloud,  '*  Their  cannon !  their  cannon !  we 
want  to  bring  off  their  cannon  from  the  hill !" 

There  was  a  doubt  among  the  leaders ;  but  Bevil 
Green vil  p!ead  so  hard,  urging  the  spirit  of  his  men, 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy,  that  he  pre- 
vailed. 

Then  on  they  went,  Nicholas  Slanning  storming 
the  woods  on  the  one  hand,  and  Trevannion  on  the 
other,  and  Sir  Bevil  leading  his  pikes  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  (^n  which  he  was  covered  by  his  horses, 
right  in  the  front  of  the  redoubts  under  the  fire  of 
musketry  and  »hol  of  ordnance,  charged,  to  the  teeth, 
three  times  by  horse  in  full  career. 

Onward !  still  onward !  unchecked  by  the  storm  of 
round  and  grupe  which  tore  their  files  asunder,  hurl- 
ing the  hortte  from  their  leveled  pikes,  as  the  bull 
hurls  the  mastiff  from  his  horns  of  proof,  shaking  the 
earth  by  their  compact  and  solid  tread,  sweeping 
away  every  formation  of  the  foe  by  their  tremendous 
▼olley:>,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  thundrous 
cheering — onward  went  that  astonishing  English  in- 
fantry! 

That  same  English  infantry,  with  the  same  spirit 
then,  the  t^ame  mixture  of  heroic  dash,  and  dogged 
perseverance  which  has  since  rendered  it  the  world's 
wonder ! 

On  it  went,  bearing  all  before  it ! 

And  now  the  lines  were  won,  the  victory  was  all 


but  complete ;  when  a  fresh  charge  was  poured  upon 
the  royal  foot,  as  they  deployed  in  some  confusion  on 
the  hill's  brow. 

Sir  Bevilf  clad  in  but  slight  half-armor,  like  many 
of  the  leaders  for  the  king,  conspicuous  by  his  bloe 
scarf  and  black  feather,  dashed  his  spurs  into  his 
charger's  flank,  and  rallying  his  pikes  in  a  moment, 
met  the  Parliamentarians  in  full  shock. 

A  Roundhead  officer,  all  steel  from  head  to  foot, 
confronted  him,  with  a  broad  orange  scarf  above  his 
cofslet. 

But  as  Sir  Bevil,  feeling  as  it  were  by  an  instino* 
tive  sense  who  was  his  new  opponent,  spurred  on  to 
meet  him;  he  avoided  the  hand-to-hand  encounter; 
drew  a  long  petronel  from  his  holster,  and  discharged 
it  full  info  the  chest  of  Greenvil's  chaiger. 

Down  went  the  brave  beast  headlong,  and  while 
the  rider  was  struggling  up,  still  cheering  his  men  in 
that  deadly  peril,  a  pike-heed  pierced  his  corslet,  and 
a  Lochaber  axe,  wielded  by  one  of  the  Scotch  foot- 
men, broke  all  the  fastenings  of  his  helmet  by  a 
tremendous  downright  blow,  and  left  him  bare- 
headed. 

At  the  same  moment  the  mounted  officer  sprang 
down  from  his  saddle,  sword  in  hand,  and  opening 
his  vizor,  displayed  the  countena  ce,  kindled  with 
every  hellish  passion,  of  George  Chudleigh. 

The  fallen  leader,  wounded  but  still  alert  and 
courageous,  made  violent  efibrts  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  fallen  horse,  raising  himself  on  his  left  hand, 
and  wielding  his  sword  skilfully  and  powerfully  with 
his  right. 

Again  the  huge  po!eaxe  fell,  and  dashed  his  right 
arm  down,  shattered  and  u:<ele$.s  by  his  side. 

And  then  George  Chudleigh — there  was  now  no 
more  danger — rushed  in  and  clove  his  bare  head  with 
reiterated  blows  of  his  keen  broadsiwurd,  shouting — 

"  To  hell  I  to  hell !  and  say  George " 

But  his  infernal  triumph  was  cut  short,  and  he  fared 
ill,  that  in  his  devilish  exaltation  he  had  raised  the 
vigor  of  his  helmet. 

A  ball,  surely  aimed  by  an  unerring  marksman, 
smote  him  between  the  eyes,  crashed  through  the 
base  of  his  brain  ;  and,  with  that  frightful  curse  upon 
his  lips,  his  soul  went — whiiher  ? 

But  blinded  with  his  own  blood,  fuint  in  the  very 
death  pang,  forgetful  of  himself,  and  mindful  only  of 
his  monarch,  the  brave,  the  good  loyalist  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  died  erect  and  fear!ess,  tsht>uting  in  tones, 
which  went  to  every  heart  of  those  who  heard  him, 
high  above  all  the  din  and  roar  of  battle. 

**  On  !  Cornishraen,  on  !  on !  and  win  the  day  for 
the  king  and  Bevil  Greenvil !" 

He  spoke  and  was  dead  ere  the  sounds  had  ceased 
to  ring  abroad,  but  his  spirit  died  not  with  him. 

For  then  was  accomplished,  as  it  is  stated  upon  his 
monument— it  stands,  where  he  fell,  on  Lansdown  to 
this  day~-4hat  Bevil  Greenvil's  spirit,  when  the  man 
was  dead,  slew  more  foes  than  his  living  arm  had 
vanquished. 

With  one  appalling  yell,  "  a  Greenvil !  a  Greenvil ! 
victory  for  the  king!  vengeance  for  Greenvil !"  the 
wild  Cornishroen  went  in,  after  one  shattering  volley 
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at  the  pikers  print  nod  with  tke  musket's  butt,  and 
woo  the  day  within  ten  minutes,  for  the  king  and 
their  slaughtered  leader. 

Such  was  the  victory  which  that  good  man^s  and 
gallant  soldier^s  death  converted  almoet  into  a  de- 
feat. 

So  were  the  sweet  wife's  fears  hod  the  brave  hus- 
band's fancy  both  proved  but  too  prophetic. 

HadGrcenvil  survived  Lansdown,  and  Falkland  and 
CSaSnarvon  fatal  Newbury,  it  may  be  Marstonmoor 
and  Noif^by  would  have  told  dificrcnt  tales :  it  may 
be  Charles  had  never  died  upon  a  scafibld,  not  Qrom- 
well  worn 

"The dictatorial  wreath,  that  more  than  kingly  crown." 

Nor  the  first  William  mounted  to  the  last  Stuart's 
throne ;  nor  England  been  to-day  a  democratic  mo- 
narchy. 

Are  these  things  fate  or  fortune  ? 

Fortune  of  Battles !  Fate  of  Empires ! — two  false 
words  feebly  indicating  one  great  fact — 

The  Providence  of  God,  which  governs  all  things, 
incomprehensible,  inscrutable,  all  wise — but  all-wise 


unto  ends  which  Hk  alone  seeth — alone  holdelh  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

One  word  more  only—end  that  last  word  a  strange 
one! — 

It  was  John  Greenvil,  the  boy  whom  we  have  seen 
sporting  by  the  side  of  those  hapless  parents  at  that 
last  sad  interview,  whom  Providence  ordained  to  be 
the  man  who  should  bring  the  second  Charles — the 
son  of  that  king  for  whom  his  father  fell — back  to  his 
country  and  his  crown. 

Was  not  the  wish  of  Bevil  Greenvil ;  was  not  the 
promise  of  his  lovely  wife,  indeed  accomplibhed? 

Although  she  never  smiled  again,  after  their  mmual 
forebodings  were  so  sadly  realized,  she  yet  perse- 
vered, yet  lived  unto  the  end,  supported  by  her 
promise  to  the  dead. 

That  promi:)c  gloriously  accomplished,  she  laid 
her  down  at  once — "  My  task  is  done,"  she  said,  **  my 
promise  is  perfonned — I  will  go  to  my  Lord!" 

And  so  she  passed  from  a  world  of  trouble,  may  we 
not  believe  it  surely,  into  a  world  of  glory. 

€rod  grant  it,  reader,  that  onr  tasks  may  be  done  as 
well,  and  our  deaths  met  as  happily ! 


THE    PICTURE    OF    SAPPHO. 

REPRESENTING  HER  AT  TIIE  MOBfENT  SHE  RECEIVES  THE  TIDINGS  OF  PRAON'S  DELETION. 


BY   MRU.   X.   3.  KAMES. 


"  For  hff  Earth**  gift  was  Fame !" 


Fair  and  faultlew  as  the  form 

Which  the  Gre<:iAii  8cnlpior*s  hand 
W<ike  aluvwl  to  being  warm, 

With  hiM  art-iivpircd  wand  j 
Fuir,  too,  radiantly  fair 

Is  ihis  clearly  pictured  face, 
Wiib  its  gulden,  gleamy  hair — 
I  la  heud  of  classic  grace : 
TeodercAt  beauty  dwelU  on  lip,  and  cheek,  and  snowy  fore- 
head— 
Fairest  of  earth's  daughters,  hast  thou  ever  pined  and  sor- 
rowed? 

Bcnuty,  Youth,  and  Poetry, 

Geuius,  Glory,  Fame,  and  Power, 
Wove  their  genii-gifls  for  thee 

In  one  rich,  resplendent  dower : 
^tlian  Sappho  crowned  wurt  thoo, 

By  the  lords  of  lute  and  lay — 
Twined  they  for  that  lofty  brow 
Laurel,  rose  and  bay? 
Well,  upon  the  bright-veiued  marble,  might  the  sculptor 

caive  thy  story — 
Well  might  |iaintcr  sketch,  and  poet  tell  in  song,  thy  fame 
and  glory. 

Yet,  O  loveliest  Lesbian  maid! 

like  a  lily  flower  broken 
Droops  thy  small  and  fraeeAd  haad| 

As  amazed  with  grief  anipnir— ;    ■ 


And  a  weight  of  sadness  seems 

On  that  gifted  brow  to  lie ; 
Lit  with  passion-haunted  dreams 
Is  that  shadowy  eye — 
And  thy  sinking  arm  the  lyre  holdelh,  oh  !  so  carelessly, 
As  though  swift  despair  had  silenced  evermore  its  melody  ! 

Yes !  that  perfect  figure  bends 

'Neath  th'  abandonment  of  wo ; 
Not  one  ray  of  hope  now  lends 

To  thy  desolate  heart  a  glow ! 
There  is  one  whose  love  hath  long 

Been  the  light  of  life  to  thee— 
Th*  inspiration  of  thy  song, 

Thy  soul's  bright  deity ! 
All  thy  starry  geuios-gifts  at  his  shrine  were  offered  up— 
Thy  reKomptmM  is  slighted  Love— Descilion— ruined  Hope ! 

¥niat  are  Riches,  Talents,  Fame- 
Garlands,  incense,  flattery. 
Minstrel- pride— and  deathless  name? 

Worthless— worthless,  nott*,  to  thee! 
Mockery  a//,  that  could  not  make 

One  true,  loving  heart  tldue  own — 
Prom  thy  brow  the  laurel  take — 
Fling  the  lyre  down. 
Not  yet!  where  yon  Leucadian  steep  overhangs  the  dark 

blaeaaa, 
There  shall  the  laBrel  and  the  lyre  together  rest  with 
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She  shuddered  and  panted,  like  a  frightened  steed, 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  len^h.    Lonofzllow. 


"  That  'S  a  suspicious  looking  sail  on  our  quarter," 
said  I  to  the  captain,  pointing  where,  far  up  to  wind- 
ward, a  white  speck  was  discernible. 

'*  Do  you  think  so?"  he  replied,  earnestly,  "  I  will 
get  my  glass  then — and,  stay — you  had  better,  Dan- 
forth,  accompany  me  into  the  tops." 

We  had  sailed  from  Smyrna,  a  few  days  before, 
and  were  now  running  with  a  fair  wind  for  Gibraltar, 
where  we  expected  to  arrive  before  the  week  was  out. 
Oar  ship  was  a  beautiful  little  craft  of  three  hundred 
tons,  carrying  a  few  brass  pieces,  as  was  then  not 
uncommon,  but  having  a  crew  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned to  her  armament  She  was  a  strong  new  ves- 
sel, but  not  one  of  extraordinary  speed :  on  which 
account  we  were  more  anxious  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  at  sight  of  this  suspicious  sail. 

Captain  Powell  was  the  sole  owner  of  this  beautiful 
craft ;  but  he  had  other  causes  of  alarm  more  potent, 
for  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  scarcely  a  fortnight,  was  a  passenger;  and 
with  her  was  her  father  and  his  family,  our  late  consul 
at  Smyrna,  returning  to  America  after  an  absence  of 
many  years.  An  interesting  group  was  this  little 
circle.  There  was  the  venerable  parent,  a  gray- 
headed,  noble-looking  old  man — the  elder  daughter, 
Mrs.  Powell,  a  spirited  and  beautiful  woman — and 
two  younger  sisters,  both  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  girl  is  budding  into  womanhood.  Mary,  the  elder 
of  the  single  sisters,  was  a  most  lovely  creature,  with 
the  blue  eyes  and  light  golden  hair  which  one  sees 
in  Raphuel's  Madonnas;  while  the  captain's  bride, 
not  less  beautiful,  had  the  dark  eyes  and  tresses  of 
the  sunny  south.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters  partook 
of  the  style  of  beanty  pertaining  to  Mrs.  Powell :  and 
the  three  together  were  known  even  in  the  classic 
East,  from  whence  they  came,  as  the  "  Sister  Graces." 
And  certainly  never  did  Ionia,  in  her  palmiest  days, 
furnish  three  such  models.  Mary's  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  formed  natures  that  ever  lived  out 
of  the  realms  of  poesy.  There  breathed  around  her 
daily  presence  all  the  purity  and  loveliness  that 
enshrines  Shakspeare's  Imogen  in  our  hearts.  Her 
love  was  a  treasure  that  a  king  might  have  been  proud 
to  win :  her  commonest  smile  a  prize  for  which  a 
knight  of  olden  chivalry  would  have  periled  his  life. 
All  this  wealth  of  heart  was  given  to  my  bosom 
friend,  Frederick  Merton,  a  lieutenant  in  our  navy, 
who  had  obtained  a  furlough  and  was  returning  in 
our  vessel,  it  being  arranged  that  his  nuptials  were 
to  be  celebrated  when  we  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  period  of  which  I  write  witnessed  aknoBt 
daily  depredations  by  the  Moorish  corsairs,  which 
were  then  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean :  a  period 
about  two  years  in  advance  of  that  when  Somers  and 
Decatur,  by  their  gallant  conduct  before  Tripoli,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  naval  glory.  American  vessels 
were  particularly  subject  to  the  rapacity  of  the  pirati- 
cal cruisers,  and  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  bad 
been  captured  by  the  Turks,  were  languishing  in 
hopeless  slavery.  The  knowledge  of  this  made  m 
particularly  anxious  to  arrive  at  GilxraUar  speedily ; 
and  the  favorable  breeze  which  had  prevailed  for  the 
last  few  days  seemed  to  be  in  answer  to  our  hopes. 
But  now  a  sort  of  instinctive  fear  seized  me  that  the 
vessel  in  sight  was  a  Tripolitan  cruiser,  and  as  I 
looked  into  the  captain's  countenance,  to  read  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  own  views. 

We  ascended  to  the  top  in  silence,  when  my  com- 
panion took  a  long  look  through  the  glass.  When  he 
had  done  this  he  handed  me  the  instrument,  though 
without  speaking  a  word.  The  telescope  did  not 
exactly  suit  my  vision  :  I  therefore  adjusted  the  slide, 
and  placed  the  glass  again  to  my  eye. 

'*  Well  ?"  said  the  captain,  as  I  removed  the  instru- 
ment and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

I  shook  my  head  hopelessly. 

*'  She 's  an  Algerine,  you  think  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
slight  quiver  o(  the  lip,  which  might  well  be  excused 
in  consideration  of  the  precious  freight  he  had  on 
board.  He  spoke,  too,  as  if  his  own  convictions 
agreed  with  mine,  though  he  would  fain  cling  to  hope, 
and  half  expected  I  would  hold  out  some. 

'*  She  has  the  rig  of  that  class,"  I  said,  '*  and  is 
evidently  in  chase.  It  may  not  be  as  we  think,"  I 
added  quickly,  observing  the  deathly  pallor  that  came 
over  my  companion's  face.  "  At  any  rate,  we  bad 
better  not  alarm  the  ladies." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  captain  anxiously.  **  But 
I  should  like  to  have  Frederick's  opinion  on  this  cnft 
Could  you  not  go  down  and  send  him  up  here  without 
creating  suspicion  on  the  part  of  my  wife  or  Mary?" 

I  looked  down  on  the  deck.  Frederick  was  stand- 
ing on  the  quarter,  with  a  sister  on  either  ann,  and 
just  at  this  moment  the  whole  three  looked  aloft,  and 
Mrs.  Powell  smilingly  beckoned  to  her  husband  to 
descend. 

"  I  will  answer  the  summons,"  I  said,  "  and  thia 
there  will  be  no  suspicion."  But  a  pang  shot  through 
my  heart  to  think  how  sooi(  that  light  and  happy 
smile  might  be  changed  to  agony  and  despair. 
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*'  Oh !  it  was  not  you  I  wished,"  said  the  gay  bride 
playfally.  "  Go  back  and  tell  Captain  Powell  I  want 
him.  Tliis  is  the  way  lovers  when  they  become 
husbands  nm  away  from  us.  What  can  he  be  doing 
so  long  up  there  ?*'  and  she  shook  her  finger  gayly  at 
him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  adopting  her  gay  tone, 
*'  that  the  captain  says  you  are  outraging  all  discipline, 
and  setting  a  bad  example  to  his  men,  by  beckoning 
him  hither  and  thither :  so,  for  a  punishment  both  to 
y<m  for  doing  thus,  and  to  Frederick  for  abetting  you, 
he  orders  the  latter  into  the  tops,  and  bids  me  say 
you  must  all  do  better  or  he  shall  mast-head  some  of 
yon." 

I  secured  an  opportunity,  however,  as  I  thus 
laughingly  spoke,  to  give  Frederick  a  look,  and  his 
quick  perceptions  instantly  divined  that  there  was 
more  serious  matter  concealed  under  this  jest.  He 
aecordingly  prepared  to  go  aloft. 

"  Why !  you  are  not  going?"  said  the  young  bride. 
"  We  must  not  be  tyrannized  over  in  this  way.  Let 
us  mutiny,  one  and  all.  What  do  you  say,  Mary  ? 
Shall  we  suffer  Frederick  to  go  ?" 

Mary  blushed,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
C^ftdly  joined  such  a  mutiny,  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  Frederick,  with  a  bow  and  smile,  hurried  from 
the  quarter-deck,  and  the  next  instant  was  lightly 
traversing  the  shrouds. 

The  playful  gayety  of  this  conversation  struck  on 
my  heart  with  a  chill,  when  I  thought  how  soon  the 
most  terrible  of  all  fates  might  become  the  lot  of  the 
beautiful  creatures  at  my  side.  I  could  with  difficulty 
struggle  against  this  feeling,  even  sufficiently  to  carry 
on  the  conversation ;  but  happily  I  was  assisted  by 
the  young  bride,  whose  gay  spirits  and  overflow  of 
happy  feelings  shed  vivacity  on  all  around. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  captain  and  Frederick 
returned  to  the  deck.  I  stole  a  glance  at  the  latter  as 
he  approached,  and  saw  in  his  half  concealed  look 
of  anxiety,  that  my  worst  fears  were  realized.  As  I 
^anced  at  the  fair  sisters  at  my  side,  I  caught  Mary's 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of  inquiry  and  alarm, 
but  when  they  met  my  gaze  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Could  she  have  seen  my  glance  at  Frederick, 
and  read  his  countenance?"  I  asked  myself.  I 
blamed  my  carelessness,  and  resolved  to  put  a  stricter 
guard  on  my  demeanor ;  for  if  our  suspicions  of  the 
stranger  were  correct,  these  dear  beings  would  be 
called  to  suffer  soon  enough ! 

The  conversation  flagged.  Frederick  was  gay, 
but  his  gayety  seemed  forced,  and  I  often  caught 
Mary  gazing  into  his  face  with  an  inquiring  look. 
He  appeared  finally  to  become  aware  that  he  was 
watched,  and  this  increased  his  embarrassment, 
which  became  at  length  so  perceptible  that  Mrs. 
Powell  herself  took  notice  of  it,  and  began  playfully 
to  rally  him  for  his  moodiness.  Captain  Powell 
had  gone  quietly,  meantime,  to  the  first  mate  and 
spoken  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  after  which  he  had 
joined  our  group. 

"What are  they  spreading  more  sail  for?"  sud- 
denly said  his  young  wife,  stopping  in  her  career  of 
raillery  and  looking  aloft,  where  cloud  on  cloud  of 


canvas  was  being  rapidly  unfolded.  "  Why,  Henry, 
you  will  drown  us  all.  I  declare  poeiiively  I  wont 
sail  with  you  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate.  We  shall  be 
upset  or  driven  under;  for  it  is  certainly  blowing 
fresher  than  it  did  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  you  women  know  nothing  of  these 
things,"  replied  the  captain.  "  We  are  getting  along 
too  slowly,  and  unless  we  crowd  more  sail  shall 
never  be  up  with  Gibraltar.  Come  into  the  cabin 
and  I  Ml  show  you  on  the  chart  how  far  we  have  to 
run,"  said  the  captain,  adroitly  carrying  oflT  his  wife. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  Mary,  laying  her 
hand  earnestly  on  Frederick's  arm,  said^ 

"  We  are  now  alone — so,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 
I  know  both  you  and  Mr.  Danforth  are  alarmed  and 
anxious,  and  I  think  Captain  Powell  is  too.  Nay ! 
do  not  deceive  me.  I  can  bear  whatever  it  is,  for 
though  I  am  not  so  gay-hearted,  folks  say  I  have 
more  fortitude  than  Ellen." 

Frederick  looked  at  me  in  a  dilemma.  We  both 
knew  Mary  so  well  as  to  feel  assured  that  when  her 
suspicions  were  once  aroused,  nothing  but  the  truth 
would  satisfy  her ;  she  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
seeing  through  deception  instinctively.  .Besides, 
suspense  might  work  on  her  nerves  as  much  as  the 
most  dreadful  certainty.  Thus  I  reasoned,  and  my 
looks  expressed  my  feelings.  Frederick,  whose 
opinion  coincided  with  mine,  ac€x>rdingly  whis- 
pered, 

"We  can  trust  your  discretion,  Mary,  but  you 
must  endeavor  to  keep  what  I  am  about  to  say  from 
the  knowledge  of  your  sister.  We  fear  yonder  sail 
is  an  Algerine." 

The  hue  of  Mary's  cheek  changed  to  that  of  death, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  her  shudder ;  but  these  traces  of 
human  fear  passed  away  almost  instantaneously. 
She  had  promised  to  show  fortitude,  and  she  evidently 
struggled  to  keep  her  word.  She  only  nestled  closer 
to  her  lover's  side  and  leaned  more  heavily  on  his 
arm ;  her  eyes  closed  involuntarily — she  seemed  to 
be  silently  praying.    After  awhile  she  whispered — 

"  Is  there  no  hope  of  outsailing  the — the  pirate?" 

"We  shall  do  our  best — it  is  our  only  chance 
But  now,  dearest,"  said  Frederick,  "go  into  your 
cabin,  and  leave  us  to  do  what  man  can  do ;  your 
presence  there  will  keep  Mrs.  Powell  below,  whose 
agitation,  if  she  were  to  know  the  truth,  would  un- 
nerve her  husband.  We  require  all  the  aid  his  skill 
and  sagacity  can  aflford  us  in  this  emergency." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  say,"  replied  the  dear  girl.  "  But 
my  heart  shall  be  with  you  in  prayer." 

"  She  is  an  angel,"  said  Frederick  sadly,  as  he  re- 
turned after  supporting  her  down  the  companion  way. 
"  And  her  prayers  will  be  of  more  worth  than  our 
efibrts ;  for  that  craA  is  gaining  on  us  terribly  fast, 
and  I  fear  nothing  but  a  miracle  will  save  us  now. 
Promise  me,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  promise  me,  Dan- 
forth, that  if  I  should  fall  in  the  struggle  when  these 
villains  board  us,  you  will  seek  out  Mary  and  plunge 
your  dagger  into  her  heart,  to  save  her  from  a  fate 
ten  times  worse  for  her  and  me  than  death."  And  a 
convulsive  shudder  shook  his  frame  as  he  spoke. 
"  Promise  me — swear  to  me  this!"  he  said. 
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I  promise,'*  I  added  solemnly,  "though  the 
Almighty  grant  we  may  escape  the  terrible  neces- 
sity." 

**  Amen !"  said  both  Captain  Powell  and  Frederick, 
for  the  former  had  come  up  at  this  moment  and  over- 
beard  the  conversation. 

The  men,  whose  suspicions  had  been  long  since 
aroused,  now  that  the  females  had  leA  the  deck  no 
longer  concealed  their  opinions :  and  dark  and  lower- 
ing faces  gathered  at  the  bulwarks,  while  eager  eyes 
strained  themselves  to  watch  whether  the  stranger 
gained  or  lost 

The  Corsair,  at  this  time,  may  have  been  about 
three  miles  distant,  and  her  decks  were  visible, 
crowded  with  men.  She  was  evidently  one  of  the 
fastest  of  a  class  of  vessels  celebrated  for  their  speed ; 
for  though  we  had  crowded  on  our  canvas  to  an 
almost  perilous  extent,  she  gained  upon  us  steadily, 
and  apparently  without  effort.  For  twenty  minutes, 
perhaps,  we  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  watching  her 
intently;  now  fancying  that  we  gained  upon  her, 
now  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  gained  upon  us. 
We  could  not  avoid  occasionally  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  some  of  the  men.  A  group  of  weather- 
beaten  tars  had  collected  not  far  from  where  I  stood, 
and  while  the  captain  and  Frederick  were  conversing 
in  low  tones,  I  listened  to  the  following  conversation : 

"How  the  Turk  sails,  d— n  him,"  said  an  old 
water-rat  emphatically.  "  For  such  a  queer  looking 
craA,  too,  it's  wonderful!  Why,  there's  nothing 
ahip-shape  about  her— she 's  jist  sich  a  craft  as  they 
make  at  home  by  the  cord  and  cut  off  in  lengths  to 
order;  but  the  devil,  who  fits  her  out  and  signs  her 
papers,  could  make  a  wash-tub  sail,  I  suppose." 

"  Ay !  go  into  the  wind's  eye  like  a  flying  fish," 
replied  another.  "Howscmever,  our  little  beauty 
doesn't  creep  either.  Lord,  how  she  walks  the 
water !  It 's  my  opinion,  comrades,"  he  continued, 
energetically  tearing  off  a  huge  piece  of  tobacco, 
which  he  held  ready  to  put  into  his  mouth  as  soon  as 
he  should  finish  his  sentence ;  "  that  if  the  breeze 
would  only  freshen  to  a  gale,  we  'd  leave  yonder 
chap  hull  down  afore  sunset." 

"  That  we  would."  said  another,  "  for  we  'd  carry 
aail  where  he  'd  sink." 

"  It 's  blowing  a  pretty  good  mouthful  now,"  said  a 
third.  "  How  she  tears  through  the  water !  Some  o( 
them  sticks  will  jump  out  yet." 

"  Let  them  jump  and  be  d — ,"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"I  should  n't  mind,  ladu,  being  taken  by  Christians — 
I  wouldn't  care  whether  they  were  Englishers  or 
French,  if  so  be  we  were  at  war  with  them — but  to 
go  about  like  a  nigger  slave,  with  a  chain  tied  to  your 
leg,  as  the  prisoners  to  these  Turks  have  to,  is  more 
nor  old  Jack  Grommet  bargained  for  when  he  came 
aboard  this  craA." 

"It'll  be  no  use  to  fight,  however,"  said  one; 
"  there 's  a  hundred  or  more  devils  on  board  yonder. 
We  must  trust  to  our  heels." 

"  Ah !  it 's  a  hard  day,"  said  the  first  speaker  with 
a  sigh,  "  when  the  stars  and  stripes  has  to  haul  down 
to  yonder  crescent ;  and,  by  the  Lord,  Jim  Bowen, 
I  '11  strike  a  blow  if  no  one  else  will." 


If  the  reader  has  ever  dreamed  of  falling  from  a 
precipice,  and  will  bring  to  mind  the  horrible  sensa- 
tions of  that  moment,  he  can  form  a  conception  of 
our  feelings  as  we  saw  the  pirate  gradually  but  surely 
lessening  the  distance  between  us.  Oh !  the  torture 
of  that  hour  of  suspense.  In  vain  I  scanned  the 
horizon,  with  the  abortive  hope  of  discerning  some 
friendly  sail;  in  vain  I  watched  the  enemy,  and 
preyed  that  some  of  his  spars  might  give  way. 
Steadily,  silently,  without  apparent  effort  he  ap- 
proached us.  Despair  was  fast  taking  hold  of  my 
heart  when  Captain  Powell  spoke. 

"  Look  yonder,"  he  said,  with  almost  boyish  de- 
light, "  a  hurricane  is  coming.    Hurrah !" 

At  any  other  time  an  intimation  that  a  sudden  squall 
was  about  to  burst  upon  us  would  have  occasioned 
apprehension ;  but  now  the  lesser  was  forgotten  in 
the  greater  danger ;  for  our  only  hope  lay,  as  the 
spokesman  had  said,  in  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  whither  the  captain  point- 
ed. Right  in  the  wake  of  the  approaching  squall  lay 
the  Algerine,  his  huge  sails  already  in,  and  nothing 
but  his  bare  poles  exposed,  as  he  lay  rocking  in  wait- 
ing for  the  tempest.  I  could  see  the  track  of  the 
tornado  by  the  white  mist  which,  wrenched  from  the 
face  of  the  water,  was  coming  down  toward  us  with 
a  wild,  rushing  sound.  All  at  once  the  gale  reached 
the  Algerine,  whose  tall  masts  bent  over  like  willow 
wands :  the  next  instant  we  lost  sight  of  our  enemy ; 
the  minute  after  the  gale  was  iqpon  us. 

"  In  with  the  light  sails !— stand  by  to  clew  down," 
the  captain  had  exclaimed,  long  before  the  squall 
reached  our  foe ;  and  now,  when  the  full  fury  of  the 
tempest  burst  upon  us,  we  were  not  wholly  mipre- 
pared ;  but  taking  the  hurricane  with  only  our  heavier 
canvas  set,  we  bowed  a  moment  before  the  gale,  and 
then  darted  away  in  its  track  like  a  wild-bird  loosed 
from  the  string. 

" Heaven  be  praised!"  ejaculated  Captain  Powell. 
"Gentlemen,  we  are  now  safe.  The  Corsair  will 
soon  be  out  of  sight  Go  down,  go  down,  Danforth 
and  Frederick,  and  cheer  the  females.  All  danger  is 
now  over." 

Words  cannot  describe  our  exhilaration;  only  a 
criminal  reprieved  from  death,  can  realize  my  feel- 
ings. We  hastened  to  the  cabin,  where  the  ladies 
were  gathered  around  their  venerable  parent  The 
head  of  the  youngest  sister  was  buried  in  her  father's 
lap :  Mrs.  Powell  was  weeping  on  Mary's  shoulder. 
Their  peril  was  felt  by  the  inmates,  though,  with  all 
but  Mary,  apprehension  filled  the  place  of  certainty. 

"Joy— joy,"  said  Frederick,  hastily  advancing, 
"  this  hurricane  will  luckily  prove  our  salvation.  We 
are  driving  under  dose-reefed  courses,  and  the  Turk 
will  never  see  us  again." 

"  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  the  parent 

Mary  spoke  not,  but  she  burst  into  tears  and  fell 
into  her  lover's  arms.  Mrs.  Powell  uttered  a  shriek 
of  joy  and  clasped  her  father's  neck,  laughing  hyste- 
rically. The  younger  sister  sprang  up,  dapping  her 
hands.  So  various  are  the  modes  in  which  sadden 
joy  develops  itself! 

"  And  there  m  really  bo  more  danger,"  said  BCary, 
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after  looking  fondly  up  into  her  lover's  face.    "  You 
will  not  deceive  us,  Frederick  ?" 

*^  None  whatever/*  he  replied ;  "  our  ship  is  in  her 
element  in  a  gale  like  this ;  while  the  lighter  built 
Algerine  cannot  show  a  rag.  We  are  going  two 
knots  to  his  one.  Heaven  has  heard  your  prayers, 
dearest." 

"  Oh !  I  little  thov^t  this  five  minutes  since;  for  I 
knew,  by  your  not  coming  down  to  us,  that  there 
was  no  hope.  Ah !  we  shall  yet  see  many  a  happy 
year— shall  we  not?"  said  the  sweet  girl,  in  the  un- 
bhnhing  confidence  of  that  happy  moment. 

**  I  hope  so,  Mary— but  good  God !  what  is  that?" 
ejaculated  Frederick,  cutting  short  the  preceding 
sentence,  as  a  violent  shock  almost  cast  us  from  our 
feet  and  made  the  ship  quiver  in  every  timber.  I 
looked  into  his  face  aghast ;  then,  recovering  myself, 
rmhed  on  deck.  As  I  hurried  up  the  companion  way 
I  heard  the  tread  of  afifrighted  feet;  while  behind 
jroee  up  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  females.  My  heart 
forewarned  me  of  what  had  happened. 

"We  have  struck  a  bar,  and  all  is  over,"  said 
.Cbptain  Powell,  who  was  the  first  person  I  met  on 
dtek.    "  In  half  an  hour  the  ship  will  go  to  pieces." 

I  staggered  back  at  this  confirmation  of  my  worst 
ftan,  but  recovering  myself  I  looked  around,  hoping 
the  danger  might  be  exaggerated.  A  moment's 
gliuioe,  however,  satisfied  me  that  the  captain  was 
correct.  We  were  fast  stuck  on  one  of  the  unseen  bars 
which  are  occgsipnallymet  wilhat  sea,  and  the  water 
was  now  boiling  in  foam  over  it.  No  human  foresight 
coald  have  prevented  the  accident.  The  whole  sur- 
iace  of  the  deep  had  been  so  whitened  by  the  fierce 
hnrrjoane  that  the  breakers  were  not  discovered  until 
the  moment  before  the  ship  struck,  and  then  it  was 
too  late.  She  had  brought  up  when  driving  at 
a  tremendous  velocity :  so  that  she  was  now  firmly 
fixed  on  the  sand ;  and  the  mist  and  spray  were 
whistling  over  us  in  clouds. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  7"  said  Frederick,  who  at 
this  moment  made  his  appearance ;  and  though  his 
face  was  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  ashes,  there 
was  a  compressed  energy  in  his  tone  and  manner 
which  showed  that  all  the  resolution  of  his  nature 
was  aroused. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  I  said,  involuntarily  re- 
peating his  question,  though  I  was  really  reasoning 
with  myself.  "  We  must  go  to  pieces  in  half  an 
hour  unless  the  gale  abotes ;  and,  if  the  gale  abates, 
we  shall  fall  into  the  Algerine^s  hands." 

''Better  die  than  sufler  that,"  said  Captain  Powell, 
with  a  kindling  eye.  "  Oh !  for  the  gale  to  blow  till 
daylight." 

"  "  Something  might  be  done,"  at  length  said  Fre- 
derick, breaking  the  moody  silence. 

"What?"  demanded  both  Captain  Powell  and  I, 
quickly  and  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Have  you  got  a  set  of  new  top-sails  ?" 

"Why?" 

"  If  you  have,  get  them  up  I" 

"  Bend  new  top-sails  in  this  gale !"  I  exclaimed  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes !  and  bend  courses,  by  Jove,  if  necessary," 


said  Captain  Powell,  with  startling  energy.  "  I  com- 
prehend your  plan,  Frederick ;  it  is  the  only  resource 
left.  All  hands,"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  on  a  gun- 
carriage  so  that  he  might  be  more  easily  visible ;  "all 
hands  to  bend  new  top-sails !  Be  cool,  my  brave 
boys,  be  cool,  and  trust  in  me.  I  will  carry  you  out 
of  this  scrape  as  I  have  carried  you  out  of  others. 
Be  cool,  but  quick,  for  life  and  death  depend  on  your 
speed." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  and  proceeded  to  see  his 
orders  properly  executed,  Frederick  gave  me  a  fuller 
explanation  of  his  plan,  which  I  now  began  to 
suspect. 

"  I  propose,"  he  said  "  bending  new  U^>-sails,  for 
those  now  used  are  old  and  will  not  stand  much  of  a 
strain.  The  whole  press  of  this  new  canvas  will 
then  be  put  on  the  ship.  You  stare  at  the  proposal  to 
crowd  such  a  volume  of  duck  on  her,  when  a  close- 
reefed  fore-course  is  as  much  as  we  dared  carry 
before.  But  this  is  a  bold  stroke  for  life :  the  immense 
force  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  topsails  will  drag  us 
over  the  bar,  or  split  us  into  pieces.  If  we  fail  we 
lose  every  thing,  but  if  we  win  we  escape." 

"Nobly  thought,"  I  said  in  admiration;  "and 
though  the  chances  are  almost  ten  to  one  against  us, 
the  experiment  is  worth  the  trial." 

"  Ay !  for  there  is  a  chance ;  and  if  we  remain 
quiet,  death  or  slavery  is  inevitable." 

"Every  thing  is  ready,"  said  Captain  Powell, 
returning  in  an  incredibly  aboct  qiaoe  of  time.  "  If 
we  8ucceed,we  shall  owe  you  every  thing,  Frederick. 
The  oldest  veterans  are  enthusiastic  with  the  novelty 
and  daring  of  the  manoeuvre.  It  will,  however,  be 
'  sink  or  swim.'    In  five  mintites  we  shall  know  all." 

He  said  this  solcnmly.  There  was  now  a  momentV 
silence,  for  every  man  felt  that  the  crisis  had  come ; 
and  many  a  hurried  prayer  went  up  from  lips  that 
had  not  prayed  for  years. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  the  clear  full  voice 
of  Captain  Powell,  rising  distinctly  over  the  gale. 

"  Let  go  the  sheets  and  braces — haul  home !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  huge  sheets  of  canvas  were 
stretched  out  on  the  yards,  despite  their  desperate 
struggles  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  No\y  ^'&^ 
the  crisis.  The  instant  the  full  superficies  of  the  sails 
became  exposed  to  the  gale,  the  ship  gave  a  tremen- 
dous thump,  jerking  some  of  the  mea  twenty  feet 
from  their  places. 

"  Hold  on  !"  said  the  stentorian  voice  of  Captain 
Powell,  in  tones  of  encouragement. 

Another  gigantic  struggle  was  made  by  the  ship, 
the  masts  and  yards  curving  like  whip-stalks;  and 
again,  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  jerk,  we  were 
flung  like  playthings  across  the  decks.  Still  the 
vessel  stuck  fast,  or  seemed  only  jammed  further  on. 
Another  thump  like  the  last  would  probably  tear  out 
the  masts,  for  the  gallant  canvas  held  to  the  yard  as 
if  conscious  that  life  and  death  depended  on  it? 
strength.  Or  even  if  the  roasts  held,  a  third  such 
plunge  would  break  the  tortured  ship  to  pieces. 

"  Once  more!"  cried  the  captain,  w^ho  was  clinging 
to  a  rope  nigh  me,  and  he  breathed  the  words  hard 
between  his  teeth.    He  seemed  unconscious  that  he 
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spoke,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  topsails,  and  his 
whole  face  glowed  with  the  desperate  energy  re- 
quired  at  this  crisis. 

The  ship  gave  a  plunge,  groaning  as  if  an  animate 
being  in  the  throes  of  parting  soul  and  body ;  and  the 
spars  bent  until  I  expected  to  see  them  shiver  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Once,  twice,  thrice — her  struggles 
were  gigantic.  She  moved.  Ay !  the  noble  canvas 
held  fast — we  were  in  motion !  The  waters  glistened 
past.  A  thrill  of  joy  quivered  through  my  frame. 
The  next  instant  our  brave  craft  had  cleared  the  bar 
and  was  speeding  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her  way. 


We  never  saw  the  Algerine  again.  Probably  I 
was  the  last  person  of  our  crew  who  looked  on  her 
that  day ;  for,  as  we  whirled  onward  after  passing  the 
bar,  I  turned  a  curious  eye  astern ;  and  far  in  the 
distance,  half  hidden  by  the  driving  spray,  I  beheld 
the  faint  outline  of  the  dreaded  Corsair.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  second  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  form ;  for 
the  next  instant  the  mist  shut  her  in,  and  we  were 
alone  on  the  waters. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  safely  at  Gibraltar,  whence 
we  sailed  for  New  York  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 
The  next  spring  I  saw  Frederick  a  happy  gyom. 
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The  following  lines  were  written,  as  their  date  purporU,  tome  three  years  ago,  jnst  before  Mr.  Town,  the  learned 
antiquarian,  departed  for  his  last  visit  to  England.  One  of  his  erudite  friends  in  I<ondon  had  just  sent  him  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Sommerville^s  works,  which  he  valued  highly.  At  his  request  the  lineas  in  compliment  to  that  distinguished  lady, 
were  written,  that  the  original  copy  might  be  bound  up  with  the  treasured  volume.  It  was  a  high  and  flattering  com- 
pliment from  one  whom  the  author  held  in  reverence  and  esteem— this  wish  to  embody  her  humble  tribute  to  a  great 
mind  with  the  great  productions  of  that  mind,  and  thus,  from  feelings  of  partial  friendship,  unite  the  favored  friend  and 
the  greatest  woman  of  the  age  in  one  possession.  Just  before  he  went  on  shipboard  the  lines  were  given  him.  A  few 
months  aftfer  the  author  received  a  copy  back  again,  with  a  letter  written  on  the  blank  leaf,  and  only  menti<ming  the 
poetry  by  saying  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in  sending  it  back.  This  puzzled  the  author  greatly ;  at  first  she  feared 
that  not  approving  of  the  lines  he  had  sent  them  baek  for  alteration,  but  nothing  being  said  on  the  subject  in  the  letter, 
it  was  laid  aside  with  no  little  feeling  of  humiliation  and  pain  that  an  eflbrt  to  give  pleasure  to  a  valued  ftiend  had  so 
signally  failed.  The  next  day  a  mutual  friend,  who  was  probably  in  the  secret,  enlightened  the  author  very  pleasantly  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Town  had  obtained  lithographic  copies  of  the  little  poem  in  London,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Sommerville,  others  to  mutual  friends  here;  and  one  to  the  author,  who  vms  completely  myAified,  and  really  believed 
the  lithf^aph  to  be  her  own  writing. 

Mr.  Town  died  a  few  months  aAer  his  return  to  this  country,  and  the  loss  of  a  true  and  beloved  friend  now  adds  to 
the  associations  connected  with  these  lines  a  mournful  interest,  which  the  memory  of  his  high  qualities  can  but  deepen 
as  time  passes  on. 


Tna  brooded  o*er  the  earth,  and  brought 

His  treasures  to  the  human  mind ; 
The  seeds  of  high  and  kindling  thought 

He  flung  upon  the  restless  wind. 
It  fell  hnid  wars  and  deadly  strife ; 

It  found  the  humbler  haunts  of  men : 
And,  rooted  deep  in  human  life. 

Blossomed  to  glorious  thought  again. 
Amid  the  crash  of  sword  and  flame 
The  gentle  dawn  of  knowledge  came. 

Roused  by  the  burning  ebb  and  flow 
Of  thought,  that  through  creaticm  broke. 

Sweet  woman  heard,  and  in  the  glow 
Of  troubled  sympathies  awoke ! 

Her  mind  threw  ofi"  its  darksome  rest, 
Ntie  York,  Juiy  10, 1843 


And  then,  with  timid  step  and  eye, 
'Mid  flowers  of  intellect  she  pressed, 

And  gathered  one— bright  poesy. 
The  thhrst  of  thought  was  on  her  then. 
But  science  still  was  left  for  men. 

But  Scmmervilley  with  step  more  free, 

Laid  the  sweet  blossoms  on  her  heart, 
And  studied  their  woCl  mystery, 

Till  thought  grew  of  her  life  a  part. 
She  saw  the  fruits  of  science,  there. 

Ripening  beneath  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
So  high  that  man,  alone,  might  dare 

To  pluck  and  eat — to  her  was  given 
The  woman's  heart^the  manly  power 
To  gather  both  the  fruit  and  flower. 

ANN  8  STEPHENS. 


THE    STARS.  — A    SONNET. 


BY  R.  H.  BACOX. 


Yb  Stars,  that  on  Night's  mystic  turban  glow, 
Mild  and  eternal,  looking  calmly  down 

On  the  quiet  vale,  where  hoary  mountains  throw 

Their  shadows;  and  soft  streamlets  tinkling  flow. 
Making  kiw  music  by  the  sleeping  town, 
Or  gashii^  with  a  wilder  melody  below 

TIm  arching  pUss  of  yon  old  min  gray  ;— 
IS* 


Ye  shone  the  same  when  fkir-haired  children  played 

Beneath  those  arches,  ere  they  knew  decay ; 

Ye  saw  those  children  men ;  and  your  mild  ray 
Beheld  their  graves !    When  aftar  agas  kid 
That  city's  walls,  undinmed  Iras  yow  sweet  light ; 

And  ye  will  shins,  whvk  its  thmgad  bovndi  art  mida 

A  solitud»i-u  oalniy  and  u  briglit 
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OR     THE     VILLAGE    BE  W  ITCHED 


B1  JiJOn  K.  PAVLDUra,  AVTKOm  OF  "THS  DXn-CHlCAN^S  rtBISIDE,''  "WSSTWABD  HO!"  KTC. 


'^HEU  was  once  a  little  village  with  a  long  name, 
to  wit — Conatantinople — seated  on  a  narrow  plain, 
between  a  range  of  high  nigged  mountains  and  a 
shallow  bfawling  river,  which  afforded  navigation 
neither  to  steamboats  nor  indeed  boats  of  any  de- 
seription.  A  large  brook,  tributary  to  the  river, 
flowed  through  the  centre  of  the  village,  after  wear- 
ing  a  deep  ravine  in  the  mountain,  rugged  and  deso- 
late for  the  most  part,  but  presenting,  at  intervals  on 
its  margin,  little  spots  of  greensward  which  con- 
trasted agreeably  with  the  surrounding  desolation. 
In  other  places  masses  of  high  perpendicular  rocks 
bordered  so  close  upon  the  stream,  as  to  prevent  all 
patting  on  that  side. 

The  brook,  aAer  heavy  rains  or  during  the  melting 
of  the  tnow  in  the  spring,  rose  high  above  its  ordinary 
level,  and  overflowed  all  the  little  flats  on  its  banks, 
forming  a  furious  torrent,  which  rendered  a  residence 
there  impossible,  and  obliged  the  proprietors  to  place 
their  homely  habitations  up  among  the  rocks  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  In  one  of  these  cottages  re- 
sided, at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  very 
worthy,  indnstrious  man  in  his  way,  whose  name  I 
shall  not  mention,  as  some  of  his  family  are  still 
living,  and  might  perhaps  be  pained  at  being  thus 
held  up  to  public  view.  The  building,  which  was 
composed  of  logs  disposed  in  the  old  primitive  style, 
rested  on  a  flat  projecting  rock,  rising  perhaps  an 
hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  and  afibrding  a  pas- 
sage underneath,  by  a  narrow  path  winding  along  its 
border.  I  was  accustomed  in  my  youth  to  indulge  in 
the  philosophical  and  patriarchal  amusement  of  Ach- 
ing in  this  stream,  which  at  that  time  abounded  in 
trout,  and  remember  to  have  often  seen  the  good 
woman  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  rock  high  in 
the  air,  turning  her  big  spinning-wheel,  whose 
sonorous  humming  might  be  heard  keepins:  time,  as 
it  were,  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  forming  a 
musical  and  soothing  concert  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  some  years  before  domestic  industry  vrz»  trans- 
ferred from  the  fireside  to  the  manufactory,  and  when 
every  housewife  did  her  own  spinning,  assisted  by 
her  rosy-cheeked  girls,  instead  of  carrying  her  wool 
and  flax  to  the  factory  and  returning  home  to  ennui 
and  idleness.  I  am  an  old  fashioned  man,  and  I  hope 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  take  this  occasion  to  indulge  in 
grievom  lamentations  over  the  banishment  of  the 
spinning-wheel  from  all  those  parts  of  our  country 


that  boast  of  having  made  any  considerable  advances 
in  civilization.  Spinning  was,  in  sooth,  a  gentle 
exercise,  and  filled  up  those  hours  of  leisure  which 
inevitably  occur,  when  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
household  are  over,  with  an  occupation  which  was 
rather  a  recreation  than  a  toil.  It  was  moreover  a 
tidy,  lady-like  art  and  exercise,  administering  alike  to 
the  comfort  of  the  body  and  the  repose  of  the  mind. 
But  alas!  in  these  degenerate  days,  the  spinning-wheel 
is  no  longer  one  of  our  household  deities,  and  our 
blooming  rustic  maidens  are  now  transferred  in 
droves,  like  flocks  of  innocent  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
house  of  the  manufactory ;  to  become  like  spinning 
jennies,  mere  automatons  of  labor,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  parental  observation,  and  beyond  its  control.  Or, 
if  they  escape  this  destiny,  the  only  alternative  is 
gadding  about  abroad,  or  killing  time— murdering 
time — in  the  perusal  of  delectable  romances,  at  a 
shilling  a-piece,  which  for  the  most  part  only  addle 
their  brains,  excite  their  passions,  and  pervert  their 
imaginations  into  a  thousand  fantastic  distortions. 
The  reader  must  not  consider  this  a  mere  party  de- 
clamation, but  as  the  reverie  of  an  aged  man,  "  look- 
ing through  a  glass  darkened,"  over  the  long  vista  of 
departed  years. 

The  good  man,  who  had  thus  built  his  house  on  a 
rock,  was  more  honest  than  wise,  and  possessed  not 
even  a  "  little  learning"  to  lead  him  into  temptation. 
His  whole  stock  of  knowledge  consisted  in  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  business,  though  I  could 
never  discover  exactly  what  that  was.  His  favorite 
occupation,  however,  was  fishing,  for  which  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  instinct  which  enabled 
him  to  catch  his  finny  prey,  at  times  and  places  where 
no  one  else,  and  myself  especially,  ever  succeeded. 
But  though  angling  is  generally  held  an  idle  amuse- 
ment, he  was  far  from  being  an  idle  man,  as  I  have 
often  seen  him  gratutiously  lend  a  hand  to  any  job 
that  might  be  going  on  in  the  village,  where  he  wa-* 
always  foremost  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
saving  labor  or  overcoming  difficult  ies.  ft  was  refresh- 
ing to  see  him  come  up  to  a  knot  of  muddle-headed 
clod-hoppers  standing  at  a  nonplus  about  a  rock  or 
hea\'^'  piece  of  timber,  which  defied  all  their  efforts, 
and  aAer  considering  a  few  moments,  devise  somt? 
simple  expedient,  which  at  once  overcame  the  dif- 
ficulty. On  these  occasions,  he  was  observed  never 
to  open  his  lips,  while  all  the  rest  would  be  chattering 
like  so  many  stump  orators.  He  could  make  a  great 
many  things,  and  mend  any  thing,  from  a  cart-wheel 
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to  a  wooden  clock.  la  short,  he  was  a  most  ingenious 
fellow,  and  I  used  oHen  to  wonder  in  the  simplicity 
of  youth,  why  he  was  not  better  off  in  the  world.  But 
there  were  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way.  He 
preferred  working  for  others  rather  than  himself,  and 
spent  more  time  in  devising  means  for  saving  labor, 
than  would  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  bis  objects  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Then  he  always  had  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  that  he  generally  forgot  that  particular 
one  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 

The  wife  of  this  ingenious  man  was  a  well-mean- 
ing dame,  plump,  good-natured,  and  simple,  but  who 
spoiled  a  great  many  things  she  took  in  hand  by  being 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  She  belonged  to  the  *'  go  ahead" 
family,  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  this  Yx>untry ; 
never  thought  she  could  go  ahead  fast  enough,  and  I 
never  knew  a  person  who  was  obliged  to  take  so 
many  steps  backward  from  being  in  too  great  haste 
to  go  forward.  As  an  instance  I  will  mention,  that 
once  in  pl}ing  her  big  spinning  wheel  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  she  advanced  backward  with  such  heedless 
impetuosity,  that  she  actually  fell  from  the  precipice, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces,  had  she  not  luckily  caught  hold  of  a  projecting 
shrub,  which  arrested  her  descent,  and  enabled  the 
good  woman  to  recover  her  position.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  husband,  who,  as  baa  been  already  hinted, 
was  rather  a  deliberative  person,  took  the  opportunity 
of  reading  her  a  lecture  on  being  always  in  such  a 
hurry.  *'  Well,  Johnny,"  replied  she  good  humoredly 
— *'  I  may  be  wrong,  as  you  say,  but  after  all  it  is 
better  than  to  be  always  sitting  stock  still.  Now  only 
to  see  you  before  a  job,  looking  at  it  for  hours,  with- 
out doing  a  stroke  of  work ;  or  sitting  on  a  rock  at 
the  side  of  the  brook  in  the  rain,  with  a  fishing  pole 
in  your  hand,  all  day  long,  waiting  for  a  nibble.  O, 
goody  goddys !" 

This  honest  couple — ^for  right  honest  they  were — 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Patience,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  she  most 
resembled  her  father  or  mother  in  disposition.  Though 
she  never  pricked  her  finger  in  sewing,  or  tumbled 
from  the  rock  in  spinning,  and  was  never  known  to 
consider  too  long  about  any  thing  but  the  arrangement 
of  her  hair,  which  curled  very  charmingly,  still, 
somehow  or  other  she  frequently  fell  under  the  ad- 
monition of  her  parents.  The  father  scolded  her  for 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  the  mother  for  being 
always  behind-hand.  The  truth  is,  she  pleased 
neither,  and  was  sure  to  offend  one  in  trying  to  please 
the  other.  However,  she  bore  this  with  a  patience 
worthy  of  her  name,  being  one  of  those  quiet,  sober, 
steady,  immovable  persons,  who  let  others  say  what 
they  like,  and  do  as  they  please  afterwards.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  she  was  somewhat  vain, 
obstinate,  and  self-willed,  which  is  the  natural  result 
of  learning  from  experience  that  it  is  idle  to  surrender 
our  actions  or  opinions  to  those  who  never  agree 
about  either  one  or  the  other.  Patience  might  be 
called  a  handsome  girl,  but  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  not  agreeable.  Her  eye  was  cold  and  somewhat 
severe ;  the  feelings  of  her  heart  never  brought  a 
bloah  to  her  cheek ;  and  there  was  a  freezing  self- 


possession  in  her  manner,  that  made  a  disagreeable 
impression  on  the  beholder. 

Having  thus  rather  ceremoniously  introduced  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  which  I  am  the  better 
qualified  to  do  from  having  frequently  stopped  at  the 
log  cabin  they  occupied,  during  my  fishing  days,  I 
shall  now  proceed  incontinently  with  my  story. 

The  habitation  I  have  been  sketching,  was  ex- 
ceedingly solitary ;  the  Glen  having  no  road  running 
through  it,  and  no  neighbors  nearer  than  the  village. 
With  this  solitude  was  associated  many  of  thoae 
marvelous  tales  which  constitute  almost  the  only 
excitements  of  people  whose  lives  are  one  unvarying 
round  of  common  occupations,  employing  only  the 
body,  and  leaving  the  mind  to  roam  at  large  in  search 
of  amusement,  where  little  is  to  be  found.  There 
were  stories  of  fires  seen  flashing  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  at  certain  hours  in  the  darkness  of  tha 
night ;  of  strange  voices  heard  crying  out  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forests,  heralding  the  coming  tempest ; 
and  a  hunter,  accustomed  to  penetrate  them  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  made  his  rustic  hearers  tremble 
with  descriptions  of  snakes  with  two  heads,  wolvee 
with  cloven-feet,  and  other  terrible  enormities,  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  none  of  my  business.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  region  had  but  an  indifferent 
reputation,  and  the  tenants  were  generally  held  in 
great  awe,  as  either  witches,  hobgoblins  or  fiends^ 
but  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  decided,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  being  divided  into  three 
parties,  who  declined  visiting  each  other,  and  dealt 
largely  in  reciprocal  scandal. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  things  when  Patiencey, 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  womanhood,  and  being, 
as  before  stated,  very  handsome  in  her  way,  became 
rather  a  belle  in  the  village  whither  she  came  every 
Sunday  to  meeting.  She  had  already  more  than  on» 
suitor,  and  began  to  weigh  them  seriously  in  that 
balance  which  every  prudent  damsel  use*  ou  such, 
occasions.  One  of  these  was  a  strange  sort  of  an 
animal,  rough  as  a  satyr,  and  stout  and  brawny  as  a 
Hercules ;  a  sort  of  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  siich  as  it  ia 
said  in  former  times  the  people  of  the  west  were 
wont  to  call  "the  best  man  in  the  village,*'  because 
he  could  beat  all  his  competitors,  far  and  near,  in 
wrestling,  lifting,  leaping,  running,  drinking,  and 
fighting.  He  reigned  supreme  at  elections,  trainings 
and  camp-meetings ;  and  was,  in  truth,  an  ignorant, 
ferocious  bully,  a  scourge  to  evil  doers,  a  terror  to. 
good  ones,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  society  of  which  he 
was  an  unworthy  member.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  but  was  shrewd,  vindictive  and  rsvengeful 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  second  suitor  was  a  very, 
worthy,  industrious,  well  spoken  young  man,  and  as 
the  most  expert  weaver  of  romance  cannot  make  a 
hero  out  of  such  materials,  the  less  I  say  about  him 
the  belter,  more  especially  as  our  fair  readers,  to 
whom  I  am  altogether  devoted,  relish  nothing  nowa- 
days, but  heroic  transcendentalism. 

The  name  of  the  former  of  these  suitors  was  £«au, 
aAer  that  worthy  and  amiable  man,  who  is  generally 
quoted  by  this  villanous  money-making  world  as  a 
miracle  of  foUy,  having,  as  is  erroneously  asscfftedi. 
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sold  his  birthrigtit  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  though  the 
truth  is  he  was  diddled  out  of  it  by  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther practicing  on  the  weakness  of  a  father  in  his 
dotage.  For  my  pert,  I  never  read  the  simple  yet 
touching  account  of  his  meeting  with  his  brother 
aAer  a  long  absence,  and  seeing  him  at  a  distance 
runs  toward  him,  and  falls  on  his  neck  and  weeps, 
after  which  he  divides  his  flocks  with  him,  without 
being  strongly  afiected  with  his  tenderness  and  gene- 
rosity. But  the  Esau  of  our  village  disgraced  his 
name.  He  had  no  other  known  relatives  but  an  aged 
mother,  who  was  worthy  such  a  son,  and  of  whom  I 
shall  say  more  in  the  sequel. 

Esau  had  for  several  years  led  a  sort  of  rowdy  life, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  village,  and  the  select  men 
had  long  had  their  eyes  upon  him,  for  there  was  sel- 
dom any  mischief  going  on  but  Esau  had  not  only  a 
Anger  but  his  whole  hand  in  the  pie.  At  about  the 
age  of  seventeen,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more  or  less, 
it  happened  that  an  itinerant  preacher,  of  one  of  the 
more  zealous  sects,  in  the  course  o(  his  mission  came 
into  our  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  two  or 
three  stirring  exhortations  that  shook  all  the  dry  bones 
in  the  neighborhood.  Just  before  this  happened, 
Esau  htd  lus  sleeping  conscience  awakened  by  what 
he  considered  the  critical  state  of  his  health.  The 
fear  of  death  now  began  to  haunt  him  by  day,  and 
scare  him  by  night,  and  the  recollection  of  his  past 
transgressions  was  aggravated  by  the  strength  of  his 
apprehensions  of  the  future.  It  is  thus  that  terror  is 
often  mistaken  for  piety. 

Thus  he  continued  for  some  months,  until  by  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  or  the  genial  influence 
of  the  siinmer  air,  his  cough  was  subdued,  and  he 
rapidly  recovered  from  both  his  disease  and  his  ap- 
prehensicns.  But,  alas !  poor  human  nature !  his  de- 
votion suVsided  with  his  fears.  As  his  strength  re- 
vived, he  gradually  backslided  into  his  former  habits 
and  feelir^,  strengthened  and  aggravated  as  they 
always  arc  by  a  relapse  of  this  kind.  The  pent  up 
sin,  like  the  pent  up  waters,  never  fails  to  rage  with 
accelerated  fury  when  it  breaks  through  its  barriers, 
and  to  spread  its  devastations  with  additional  power. 
Esau  soon  exemplified  this  melancholy  truth,  for  he 
returned,  .ike  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  with  only  a  more 
craving  appetite,  sharpened  by  abstinence.  Among 
other  habits,  he  resumed  his  devoirs  to  Ritience,  but 
that  discreet  damsel,  counselled  by  her  mother,  and 
influenced  more  especially  by  her  own  inclinations, 
very  unceremoniously  dismissed  him  from  her  good 
graces  forever.  Then  it  was  that  the  fiend  took  full 
possession  of  the  empire  which  he  had  only  abdicated 
for  a  season,  and  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  this 
slight  in  a  manner  most  unheard  of,  monstrous  and 
diabolical. 

It  has  been  stated  that  his  only  known  relative  was 
an  aged  mother,  dwarfish,  decrepit,  and  deformed. 
She  was  very  poor,  as  all  witches  are,  for  it  seems, 
though  gifted  with  the  power  of  annoying  others, 
they  cannot  help  themselves.  However,  poverty, 
deformity  and  old  age  are  the  three  great  constituents 
of  witchcraA  all  the  world  over,  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  young  and  baautifnl  woman  erer  dealt 


in  any  other  species  but  that  of  her  eyes.  In  like 
manner  the  wealthy  of  this  world  need  no  other  magic 
than  that  of  gold,  and  are  consequently  never  sus- 
pected  of  dealing  with  any  other  demon  than  Plutus. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  if  ever 
a  combination  of  age,  ugliness  and  poverty  merited 
the  suspicion,  it  might  justly  be  attached  to  the  mother 
of  Esau.  That  appalling  old  woman  vras  a  perfect 
fright.  Her  body  was  not  only  bent,  but  bent  double, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  taxing  the 
incredulity  of  this  unbelieving  age,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  my  conviction  that  she  could  tie  herself 
into  a  double  bow-knot  had  she  pleased.  It  was  said, 
though  I  never  saw  her  do  it,  that  she  had  been  seen 
to  coil  herself  in  folds,  and  by  some  unknown  pro- 
cess produce  a  strange  sound,  exactly  resembling  that 
of  a  rattlesnake.  Her  nose  rested  on  the  point  of  her 
sharp  chin,  which  turned  up  socially  to  meet  its  old 
neighbor;  her  eyes  gleamed  from  their  deep,  un- 
fathomable sockets  with  an  appalling  expression  of 
malignant  cunning.  She  limped,  squinted  and  snuflTed ; 
her  ears  were  inunoderately  large,  and  she  could 
manoeuvre  them  like  those  of  a  horse ;  and  there  was 
nothing  natural  about  her  but  a  tongue,  which,  as  the 
country  people  say,  *'  ran  like  a  mill-race." 

When  Esau  received  *'  the  bag  to  hold,'*  according 
to  the  phrase  in  our  parts,  from  the  inexorable 
Patience,  he  forthwith  went  to  his  mother  in  a  fever 
of  rage,  and  besought  her  avistance  in  revenging 
himself  on  that  ungrateful  damsel.  The  old  woman 
entered  at  once  into  his  feelings,  and  resolved  to  re- 
sent this  insult  to  the  family  in  a  prompt  manner. 
Accordingly  she  mounted  her  broomstick,  and  ascend- 
ing rapidly  into  the  air,  disappeared  in  the  forest  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  her  hopeful  son,  who  knew  very  well  there  would 
be  the  deuce  to  pay  before  long. 

That  night  blue  and  green  flames  were  seen,  by  a 
person  o(  good  credit,  to  issue  fVom  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  just  where  there  was  a  deep  cave  called 
the  Devil's  Kitchen;  strange  noises,  which  none 
could  describe  or  imitate,  nynbling  apparently  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  heard;  and  an  old 
lady,  who  was  very  hard  of  hearing,  solemnly  asserted 
she  heard  the  crockery  rattling  on  her  dresser.  A 
man  who  had  been  chopping  wood  high  up  the  moun- 
tain all  day,  was  found  next  morning  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes  shut,  and  an 
empty  bottle,  of  very  suspicious  appearance,  hugged 
close  with  both  arms  to  his  body.  On  being  shaken 
into  something  like  a  consciousness  of  existence,  he 
was  heard  to  mutter  and  mumble  strangely  something 
like — "  Good  Lord !  what  has  come  over  me — ^I  am 
bewitched  as  sure  as  a  gun.  Um — um — um — come 
boys,  let  *8  finish  the  bottle."  What  was  considered 
still  more  remarkable,  when  lifted  upon  his  feet,  he 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  could  hardly  stand.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  strange  odor  about  the  spot,  which 
some  thought  resembled  whiskey,  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  it  was  more  like  brimstone. 

All  these  things,  and  many  more  which  I  shall 
omit  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  awakened  first  the 
wonder,  next  the  terror  of  the  village  and  neighbor- 
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bood,  which  had  undergone  nothing  like  an  excite* 
ment  since  the  visit  of  the  missionary  who  converted 
Esau.  Every  soul  had  become  dull  since  that  time, 
and  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  seized  the  occasion  to 
emerge  from  the  sleepy  happiness  which  is  so  in- 
tolerable when  too  long  continued.  A  fright  was  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  and  accordingly  they  all  became 
frightened  in  accordance  with  the  diabolical  plan  of 
the  old  witch,  who  knew  by  experience  that  fear  is 
the  parent  of  credulity.  The  soil  being  now  in  a  fit 
condition,  she  began  to  prepare  for  sowing  the  seed 
which  was  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  vengeance, 
not  only  on  Patience,  but  the  whole  village,  against 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  which  she  cherished  some 
ancient  or  recent  grudge. 

She  commenced  with  poor  Patience,  who,  while 
spinning  on  the  rock,  during  the  long  twilight  of  a 
sultry  summer  day,  was  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  a  great  black  cat,  with  green  eyes,  which  came 
she  could  not  tell  whence,  and  sat  down  right  before 
her,  purring,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  with  its 
goggle  eyes.  '*  S-s-s-catch !"  said  the  af&igbted  girl, 
and  thereupon  the  black  cat  turned  three  somersetts 
backwards,  just  like  the  clown  at  the  circus,  and 
mewing  in  a  supernatural  tone,  disappeared  over  the 
cliff.  From,  that  moment  Patience  labored  under  a 
spell,  as  plainly  appeared  from  her  subsequent  con- 
duct, ^e  attempted  to  resume  her  spinning,  but  her 
wheel  obstinately  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  instead 
of  humming  as  usual,  produced  only  mGiimfiil.aounds, 
like  the  moaning  of  the  distant  winds  in  a  pine  forest, 
or  the  groans  of  a  person  at  the  last  extremity.  When 
her  admirer,  Senacherib— conmionly  called  Cherub- 
came  to  see  her,  as  he  did  almost  every  evening 
when  his  work  was  over,  she  told  him  the  story  of 
the  black  cat,  which  at  first  he  tried  to  reason  her 
out  of;  but  she — as  is  commonly  the  case — became 
only  the  more  eager  to  convince  him,  by  adding  so 
many  collateral  proofs  to  strengthen  her  case,  that  he 
himself  became  a  convert,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  went  home  before  it  was  fairly  dark,  and 
made  himself  scarce  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

When  the  old  people,  who  had  been  gossiping 
down  in  the  village,  returned,  they  found  Patience 
sitting  perfectly  idle,  which  she  seldom' was  in  their 
presence,  however  she  might  have  been  in  their 
absence.  On  being  reprimanded  for  her  laziness, 
Patience  related  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  visit  of  the  black  cat,  with  some  little  additions, 
suggested  either  by  her  imagination,  or  by  a  laudable 
desire  of  being  believed.  The  mother,  as  usual,  got 
out  of  all  patience  before  the  story  was  half  ended; 
but  the  father,  who,  as  before  hinted,  was  somewhat 
of  a  philosopher,  entered  into  a  long  argument  to 
prove  that  nothing  out  pf  nature  could  be  natural,  and 
nothing  unnatural  worthy  of  belief.  In  the  midst  of 
his  lecture,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  from  the  mountain 
set  the  wheel  croaking,  as  it  stood  out  o(  doors,  with 
what  appeared  to  all  a  strange,  unnatural  measure, 
as  well  as  tone.  At  the  same  moment,  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  cat  or  a  coon,  they  could  not  tell  which, 
bounded  across  the  ledge,  and  disappeared.  The 
philosopher  suddenly  ceased  his  disquisition;  his 


wife  sidled  up  to  him  right  lovingly,  and  Patience 
crept  between  them  for  protection.  There  was  no 
resisting  the  evidences  of  the  senses;  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  vague  and  terrible  apprehen- 
sion of  they  knew  not  what — the  worst  of  all  appre- 
hensions—^they  retired  to  rest,  and  lay  awake  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  thunder  storm,  listening  to  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  the  crashing  of  thunder,  the 
rushing  of  the  waters,  the  creaking  of  doors,  the 
rattling  of  windows,  and  all  the  combined  uproar  of 
a  tempest,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  story  of 
the  black  cat  gained  additional  credence  in  the  minds 
of  the  worthy  old  people.  They  rose  next  morning 
perfect  converts. 

Thenceforward  the  sooty  wings  of  the  demon  of 
superstition  waved  triumphantly  over  the  log  cabin 
of  the  old  fisherman.  The  fidgety  dame  became  a 
model  of  elegant  lassitude  at  home,  and  of  incessant 
volubility  abroad,  where  she  was  never  tired  of  re- 
peating the  story  of  the  black  cat,  with  alterations 
and  additions.  The  philosopher  gradually-  relin- 
quished all  his  labor-saving  contrivances,  and  if  hte 
ever  went  out  fishing,  was  always  in  a  state  of  such 
abstraction,  that  the  nimble  little  caitifiE^  stole  away 
his  bait  without  his  being  a  whit  the  wiser.  In  short, 
poverty  began  to  be  succeeded  by  scarcity,  and  all 
those  little  homely  luxuries  which  thriving  industry 
can  ever  command  in  this  our  generous  country,  one 
by  one  vanished  from  their  board.  The  old  man 
began  gradually  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  many^odored 
rags,  and  bis  wife  was  no  longer  the  thrifty,  tidy 
dame  she  was  wont  to  be,  ere  the  wicked  old  witch 
made  her  excursion  to  the  mountain  on  a  broom- 
stick. 

But  Patience— -poor  doomed  Patience!  being  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  wicked  plot  of  the  old  woman, 
became  the  principal  victim.  After  moping  about 
for  some  time  in  apparently  idle,  vapid  abstraction, 
she  one  morning,  while  poring  over  the  village  paper, 
all  at  once  assumed  a  brisk  alacrity,  and  putting  on  a 
plain,  dove-colored,  Quaker  bonnet,  together  with 
her  Sunday  dress  of  Calamanca,  tripped  gayly  toward 
the  village,  from  whence  she  soon  returned,  with  a 
fine  bat  of  cherry-colored  satin,  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  white  feathers,  on  her  head,  a  silk  gown, 
flounced  and  furbelowed  with  vast  exuberance,  to- 
gether with  a  shawl  of  many  colors,  carrying  her 
discarded  bonnet  in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  containing 
her  cast-ofi"  dress  in  the  other.  This  new  outfit,  in- 
stigated by  the  malicious  old  witch,  she  had  pur- 
chased from  a  fashionable  milliner  just  established  in 
the  village,  and  who,  desirous  of  getting  into  notice, 
had  given  Patience  credit  for  her  finery,  on  condition 
of  her  exhibiting  it  at  church  next  Sunday.  The  be- 
witched girl  was  better  than  her  word,  for  such  was 
her  impatience  to  appear  in  her  new  finery,  that  she 
stopped  at  a  neighbor's  house  and  changed  her  dress. 
The  next  day  being  Sunday,  she  appeared  at  the 
meeting-house  in  grand  costume,  playing  off  a  hundred 
foolish  airs,  and  behaving  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
good  pastor  made  several  shrewd  hits  at  fine  dress 
and  silly  affectation  in  the  course  of  his  sermon.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  Patience  in  the  church,  and  all 
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toogaeB  were  let  loose  against  her  when  the  congre- 
gation was  dismissed.  "Marry  come  ups,"  and 
"  my  dirty  cousins,"  flew  about  iike  hail,  and  every- 
body cried  shame  upon  her  for  thus  dressing  as  if  she 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  But  what  was 
▼ery  remarkable,  and  shows  that  the  whole  yillage 
was  getting  bewitched,  those  very  women  who 
railed  so  discreetly  at  the  poor  girl,  went  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  pretty  nearly  bought  out  the 
new  fashionable  milliner.  The  cunning  old  woman 
had  devised  this  new  scheme  of  witchcraft,  together 
with  others  I  shall  presently  enumerate,  because 
there  was  no  law  against  turning  the  heads  of  people 
in  this  abominable  and  mischievous  manner,  to  the 
titter  desolation  of  thousands  of  worthy  families. 

The  stock  of  the  milliner  being,  as  I  said,  nearly 
exhausted,  she  procured  a  fresh  supply  from  the  Great 
Emporium,  or  the  Modem  Athens,  I  am  not  certain 
which,  and  Patience  became  one  of  her  best  cus- 
tomers, only  she  did  not  pay  quite  so  punctually  as 
was  desirable.  The  father  and  mother  noticed  this 
it  times  with  great  disapprobation,  but  on  the  whole 
concluded  the  black  cat  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
business,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  contend  against  the 
powers  of  the  air,  to  wit,  witches  and  broomsticks. 
But  the  wicked  old  hag  did  not  stop  here ;  she  cun- 
ningly availed  herself  of  that  vehement  desire  of  ad- 
miration which  the  indulgence  of  the  vanity  of  dress 
never  fails  to  inspire,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating 
Buienoe  from  folly  and  extravaganoe  into  pretension 
and  imposture. 

Finding  that  her  finery  had  ceased  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  fools,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  wise, 
Patience  became  restless,  discontented  and  impatient 
under  the  insignificance  to  which  she  gradually  re- 
turned. In  this  state  of  mind  the  old  witch  so 
wrought  on  her  by  her  diabolical  arts  and  incanta- 
tions, that  she  one  night  conceived  the  idea  of  be- 
coming the  object  of  wonder,  admiration  and  terror 
to  the  village,  by  pretending  to  be  under  supernatural 
influence.  She  had  seen,  even  in  the  limited  S[^ere 
of  her  own  experience,  how  prone  mankind  wera  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous ;  and  how  dearly  they  de- 
lighted in  anybody  that  could  frighten  them  out  of 
their  wits,  by  strange,  unnatural  exhibitions,  bodily 
or  mental,  apparently  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  or 
possibility. 

She  began,  therefore,  by  falling  into  fits,  during 
which  she  spoke  in  an  unknown  gibberish,  which 
not  being  understood  by  a  single  soul,  was  believed 
to  be  High  Dutch,  which  all  considered  the  native 
tongue  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  At  other 
times,  she  would  cry  out  they  were  sticking  pins  into 
her,  while  she  managed  adroitly  to  scratch  herself  till 
the  blood  flowed;  and  at  othen  she  would  pretend  to 
fall  asleep,  and  repeat  scraps  of  sermons,  such  as  she 
happend  to  remember.  This  being  soon  rumored 
abroad,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbcwhood 
came  to  see  her,  and  among  othere  the  old  witch, 
who  wished  to  witness  the  triumph  of  her  wicked 
arts,  in  the  deplorable  perversion  of  the  mind  of  this 
unfortunate  young  woman.  But  she  had  good  reason 
to  repent  this  indulgence,  for  the  moment  PMienoe 


saw  her,  she  fell  into  still  more  violent  agonies,  and 
cried  out  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice—"  Why  do  you  tor- 
ture me  so  ?  I  never  did  you  any  harm,  and  now 
you  come  riding  on  your  broomstick  with  the  wicked 
one  behind  you,  for  I  can  see  his  cloven  foot  and 
forked  tail.  Go  away — go  away,  wicked  old  woman, 
with  your  red  cap  and  white  face— you  only  make 
me  worse  than  I  was  before."  The  good  people 
present  hereupon  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and  shook 
their  heads,  and  looked  so  hard  at  the  old  hag,  that 
she  seemed  to  hobble  away  as  fast  as  she  could, 
though  Patience  declared  she  saw  her  fly  off  on  a 
broomstick  through  the  air,  with  the  Mack  cat  tittii^ 
on  her  shoulder. 

From  that  time  the  old  woman  was  set  down  for  a 
witch,  and  there  was  forthwith  a  great  demand  for 
horseshoes  in  the  village.  It  was  particularly  no- 
ticed that  the  blacksmith  who  furnished  them,  about 
this  time,  had  one  of  his  eyes  put  out  by  a  burning 
spark,  as  he  was  hammering  a  shoe,  and  not  long 
afterward  was  kicked  heels  over  head  by  a  horse  he 
was  shoeing,  who  was  never  known  to  play  such  a 
prank  before.  These  disastera  made  the  more  re- 
flecting, considerate  people  shake  their  heads,  mean- 
ing thereby  to  indicate  their  suspicion  that  the  old 
woman  was  taking  vengeance  in  this  manner  for  the 
affiiir  of  the  horseshoes,  which  so  greatly  impeded 
her  wicked  designs. 

This  expedient  of  insatiable  vanity  on  the  part  of 
Patience  succeeded  wonderfbUy  for  a  time.  But  it 
is  proverbial  that  wonden  only  last  nine  days,  and 
the  constant  repetition  converts  them  into  every-day 
occurrences  at  last.  The  excitement  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  when  all  had  more  than  once  witnessed 
the  miracle,  it  became  a  miracle  no  longer.  There 
was  then  no  use  in  talking  gibberish,  sticking  pins, 
falling  into  fits,  or  preaching  in  her  sleep,  for  no  one 
came  to  wonder  and  admire,  except  two  doctora, 
who,  after  a  critical  examination,  differed  as  usual, 
in  toto,  as  to  the  pathology  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
case ;  one  pronouncing  it  epilepsy,  the  other  cata- 
lepsy, having  doubtless  in  his  mind's  e>'e  the  visit  of 
the  black  cat.  There  also  came,  at  difilerent  times, 
the  pious  and  worthy  old  pastor  of  the  village,  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  rather  favored  the  opinion  of  super- 
natural agency,  either  because  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  bis  heart  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of 
such  an  imposture,  or  ft'cnn  an  impression,  I  believe 
not  uncommon  among  his  class,  that  the  terror  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  awful  and  mysterious 
visitations  naturally  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  piety  and 
devotion.  I  for  my  part  cannot  coincide  in  this 
opinion,  being  convinced,  both  from  personal  expe- 
rience and  observations  on  others,  that  superetition 
instead  of  being  the  ally  or  auxiliary  of  true  religion 
is  one  of  its  greatest  enemies. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
regular  climax  of  wonders  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  excitements  among  the  high  and 
low  vulgar ;  and  this  Patience,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wicked  old  woman,  well  knew,  for  her  natural 
sagacity  had  been  quickened  by  means  of  invisible 
eoounimication  with  this  mischievous  baggage.  Ever 
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and  anon,  as  her  watchful  vanity  detected  the  waning 
eicitement,  she  was  inspired  to  practice  new  devices. 
At  one  time  she  would  complain  of  being  surrounded 
by  grim  and  ugly  spectres,  grinning  and  pointing 
their  bony  fingers  at  her;  at  another  she  would  lay 
on  the  floor  writhing  in  pretended  agony,  and  crjring 
out  they  were  broiling  her  on  a  gridiron,  while  the 
fury  of  her  contortions  caused  the  drops  of  perspira- 
lion  to  run  down  her  face;  and  again  she  would 
utter  dismal  shrieks,  imder  pretence  that  they  were 
choking  her.  At  such  times  she  would  appear  to 
turn  almost  black  in  the  face,  as  many  people  affirmed, 
and  when  recovered  pant  for  breath,  like  a  person  on 
the  eve  of  suffocation.  Sometimes  her  limbs  would 
become  so  rigid  and  inflexible  that  no  one  could  move 
them,  while  in  an  instant  they  would  relax  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  fell  into  utter  helplessness.  One 
morning  she  showed  her  neck,  round  which  was  a 
ring,  and  declared  that  the  spectres  had  come  in  the 
night  and  put  a  noose  about  it,  which  almost  choked 
her.  Then  she  pretended  to  have  a  great  horror  of 
the  Bible,  and  when  advised  to  read  it  would  fall  into 
strange  convulsions,  crying  out  at  intervals — "  It  is 
forbidden  me  !'*  Her  last  feat  in  this  particular  spe- 
cies of  witchcraA,  was  pretending  that  an  invisible 
horse  was  brought  to  her,  by  a  little  black  fellow  with 
white  teeth  and  red  gums,  upon  the  back  of  which 
she  would  affect  to  spring,  and  placing  herself  in  the 
posture  of  a  jockey  in  her  chair,  imitate,  with  singular 
gravity,  the  different  gaits  of  the  animal.  After  a 
time  she  would  seem  to  be  at  the  end  of  her  journey, 
during  which  she  said  she  had  met  certain  invisible 
beings,  who  taught  her  certain  strange  mysteries, 
which  she  might  one  day  exhibit  to  their  wondering 
eyes. 

This  hint  was  preparatory  to  a  new  and  hitherto 
unheard  of  deception,  which  succeeded  for  a  time  so 
Mrell  that  it  has  since  been  repeated  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  a  wider  sphere,  by  certain  persons  who  ought 
to  have  been  above  practicing  such  legerdemain. 
Being  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  any  of  her 
preceding  feats,  an  accomplice  was  required,  and 
this  FkUience  had  found  in  the  person  of  an  itinerant 
tinker,  a  shrewd,  ingenious  fellow,  who  occasionally 
visited  the  village  and  neighborhood,  to  mend  pots 
and  kettles,  run  pewter  spoons,  and  do  other  odd  jobs 
'which  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  makes  necessary. 
In  his  peregrinations  he  had  occasionally  sojourned  a 
night  at  the  log  cabin  on  the  rock,  and  his  latest  visit 
was  just  about  the  time  that  our  people  began  to  be 
somewhat  tired  of  witchcraA  and  necromancy. 

He  remained,  as  usual,  all  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  being  alone  with  Patience,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  artful  cross-questioning,  joined  to  the  exercise 
of  that  keen  sagacity  which  he  had  acquired  by  long 
intercourse  and  collision  with  all  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
possessed  damsel.  He  at  once  saw  into  the  nature 
as  well  as  motive  of  the  imposture,  and  totally  un- 
conscious that  he  was  himself  acting  under  the  same 
diabolical  influence,  conceived  a  plan  which  he  be- 
lieved, if  successfully  prosecuted,  would  lead  to  more 
profit,  as  well  as  higher  honors,  than  the  trade  he  was 


now  prosecuting.  It  had,  indeed,  greatly  fallen  off 
of  late,  on  account  of  the  growing  extravagance  of 
the  people,  who  were  now  in  the  habit  of  buying 
new  pots,  kettles  and  spoons,  instead  of  getting  them 
mended,  as  their  venerable  ancestors  did  before  them. 

He  accordingly  gradually  and  cautiously  developed 
his  plot,  and  Patience,  seeing  so  great  a  falling  off 
among  her  votaries,  as  well  as  such  a  mortifying 
diminution  of  their  wonder  and  admiration,  entered 
readily  into  his  views,  displaying  a  wonderful  apti- 
tude in  comprehending  both  the  means  and  object  (^ 
the  scheme.  Fortunately  for  the  ends  contemplated 
by  the  two  conspirators,  the  old  people  were  often 
called  away  by  various  occasions,  for  a  period  of 
several  days,  during  which  time  the  tinker  remained 
at  the  log  cabin  on  the  rock,  making  himself  wel- 
come to  the  parents  by  mending  the  pots  and  kettles, 
and  to  the  daughter  by  the  valuable  instructions  he 
was  giving  her  in  the  sublime,  incomprehensible 
science,  which,  in  its  wonderful  achievements,  was 
destined  to  put  all  others  out  of  countenance. 

Being  luckily  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  rheuma- 
tism— at  least  so  he  said — he  had  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  remaining  some  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
paid  his  board  in  promises,  according  to  the  present 
fashion  of  not  a  few  of  his  betters,  and  taught  Patience 
all  that  be  deemed  necessary  to  his  purpose.  He  in- 
structed her  how  to  counterfeit  sleep,  so  that  the  most 
critical  observer  could  not  detect  the  imposition ;  to 
discipline  her  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  ap- 
parently shut,  she  could  yet  distinguish  objects  and 
colors;  to  comprehend  certain  occult  and  almost 
invisible  signs;  to  translate  a  hem,  or  a  cough;  to 
understand  every  wave  of  his  hand ;  to  bear  a  certain 
degree  of  pain  without  wincing  or  moving  a  muscle  • 
to  refrain  from  starting  or  winking  at  the  occurrence 
of  any  unexpected  noise,  or  the  appearance  of  sudden 
danger,  drilling  her  into  this  species  of  self-possession 
by  firing  an  old  rusty  pistol  he  carried  under  her  ear, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  discipline  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  He 
had  little  interruption  in  his  lectures,  as  the  father 
was  now  cutting  and  gathering  in  his  crop  of  hay, 
which  grew  on  the  long  narrow  meadow  along  the 
brook,  or  lending  a  hand  to  his  neighbors,  and  the 
mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her  fourth  cousin,  wife  to 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  a  neighboring  town.  Besides, 
Patience  had  now  few  visiters.  The  young  spark, 
Cherub,  kept  aloof  ever  since  the  visit  of  the  black 
cat,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbors  was  pretty 
well  satiated. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  tinker  and  his 
pupil,  without  consulting  the  old  folks,  departed  for 
the  village,  where  he  hired  the  ball  room  of  the 
Higgins  House,  as  the  only  tavern  in  the  village  was 
called,  after  its  owner,  a  great  capitalist,  proprietor 
of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  to  wit — a  paper  bank. 
Taking  the  precaution  to  conciliate  the  good  graces 
of  the  only  newspaper  in  the  village,  by  sending  the 
editor  a  season  ticket,  he  proceeded  to  announce 
the  advent  of  a  new,  unparalleled,  transcendent 
science,  by  the  application  of  which  the  professor — 
as  he  dubbed  himself  for  the  occasion — would  de- 
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monstrate  to  the  senseB  of  all  present,  that  their 
previous  notions  of  matter  and  spirit  were  utterly 
absurd ;  that  people  were  far  more  knowing  asleep 
than  awake,  and  could  see  much  more  clearly,  as 
well  as  a  great  way  further  with  their  eyes  shut  than 
opcm. 

This  was  followed  by  specifications  of  the  lessons 
which  Patience  had  learned,  in  the  most  pompous 
terms,  and  the  new  science  christened  with  a  name 
which  neither  the  tinker  nor  any  body  else  could 
comprehend.  The  good  people  of  the  village  stared 
and  doubted.  The  first  night  of  the  exhibition  was 
thinly  attended;  but  those  who  were  present  spread 
hs  wonders  throughout  all  the  village ;  and  when,  the 
next  morning,  our  intelligent,  accomplished  editor, 
who  was  equally  versed  in  philosophy,  science, 
politics  and  the  fine  arts — that  is  to  say,  equally 
ignorant  of  them  all — came  out  with  his  solemn  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  science,  whose  occult  principles, 
wonderful  combinations,  and  unparalleled  results  he 
amplified  with  all  his  might,  all  doubts  were  at  an 
end.  They  might  have  demurred  to  the  wonders  of 
witchcraft,  or  the  agency  of  magic;  but  to  doubt  the 
omnipotence  of  science,  was  a  crying  proof  of 
ignoranoe,  prejudice  and  stupidity.  There  was  no 
resisting  scientific  principles  any  more  than  destiny. 
Every  succeeding  exhibition  displayed  fresh  triumphs 
of  the  new  science  over  human  credulity.  Increas- 
ing audiences  and  increasing  wonder  clearly  indi- 
cated the  gradual  belief  which  began  to  prevail  in 
the  mysterious  miracles  of  the  new  science,  which 
seemed  destined  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of 
sciences.  A  few  sturdy  infidels  indeed  attempted  to 
arrest  the  delusion,  maintaining  that  all  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  juggling 
tricks  of  the  old  mountebanks  of  the  dark  ages;  but 
these  were  looked  upon  as  obstinate  heretics  who 
would  not  believe  their  own  eyes  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance,  and  were  at  least  an  hundred 
years  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  meantime, 
Patience  gradually  acquired  additional  skill,  and  with 
it  additional  efi'rontery,  while  the  professor  every 
night  brought  forth  new  wonders  to  stimulate  his 
audience. 

At  one  time  Patience  fell  asleep  so  profoundly  at 
the  waving  of  the  professor's  band,  that  he  pulled  one 
of  her  teeth,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  falling 
out  of  itself,  without  her  wincing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree or  being  conscious  of  the  operation  when 
awakened  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  professor.  At 
another  time  she  sung  a  hymn  in  her  sleep,  of  which 
she  could  not  recollect  a  word  when  she  awoke,  and 
preached  such  an  excellent  sermon,  that  our  good  €Ad 
pastor  was  a  little  jealous,  and  hinted  at  a  certain 
text,  and  about  a  certain  person  quoting  scripture  to 
suit  his  purposes.  During  this  absence  of  all  con- 
sciousness she  would  answer  the  questions  put  to  her 
by  the  professor,  with  the  greatest  discretion  and 
propriety,  although  she  remembered  nothing  of  it, 
and  could  not  answer  them  awake.  In  a  little  time 
the  people  of  the  village  settled  down  into  a  con- 
firmed belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  new  science;  but 
this  had  like  to  have  rained  the  whole  scheme.  From 


that  moment  their  wonder  diminished  by  degreea, 
until  it  subsided  into  apathy  or  indiftrence;  forfaitfa 
and  wonder  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The 
moment  we  thoroughly  believe  in  any  thing  it  ceaaes 
to  be  a  miracle. 

Besides  this,  more  than  one  young  woman,  seeing 
the  admiration  and  awe  which  Patience  called  forth 
by  her  mystical  attributes,  and  doubtless  instigated 
by  the  secret  devices  o(  the  old  witch- woman,  was 
smitten  with  a  vehement  longing  to  partake  in  her 
glory.  They  accordingly  practiced  on  each  other, 
and  in  process  of  time,  acquired  the  faculty  of  falling 
asleep  as  well  as  causing  their  companions  to  do  the 
same,  in  almost  as  great  perfection  as  Patience  and 
the  professor. 

Perpetual  novelties  as  well  as  progressive  wonders 
became,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  professor  gradually  expanded  his 
capabilities,  by  introducing  new  performers  to  his 
assistance.  There  were  certain  persons,  male  and 
female,  who  had  become  his  most  lealous  partisans, 
and  from  having  given  in  their  adhesion  publicly  to 
the  new  science,  considered  themselves  bound  iA 
honor  to  sustain  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Upon  this  principle  and  in  order,  as  they  afterwards 
said  in  their  justification,  to  promote  the  great  in- 
terests of  science,  these  worthy  people  entered 
heartily  into  the  views  of  the  professor,  and  agreed 
to  become  accomplices  in  deception,  with  the  sole 
view  of  leading  others  into  a  belief  of  the  truth. 

With  this  reinforcement  the  professor  entered  the 
lists  against  the  general  apathy  which  began  to  pre- 
vail among  the  devotees  of  the  new  science.  Instead 
of  Patience  being  the  great  Punch  of  the  puppet- 
show,  several  other  persons  appeared  to  dispute,  or 
at  least  divide  her  honors,  who  were  all  more  or  less 
"  impressible'*  in  their  nervous  system.  Thus  re- 
inforced, the  professor  one  night  addressed  his  audi- 
ence as  follows : 

*'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  human  frame  may 
be  likened  to  a  great  organ  in  a  church,  composed  of 
a  number  of  pipes,  all  set  in  motion,  or  rather  all 
"  impressible,"  by  the  blowing  of  the  bellows,  and 
all  governed  by  certain  stops,  at  the  will  of  the 
organist.  Each  one  produces  a  difiTerent  tone  or  note, 
higher  or  lower,  faster  or  slower,  lively  or  melan- 
choly, just  as  the  organist  pleases.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  the  human  frame  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  organ,  composed  not 
indeed  of  mahogany  and  base  metals,  but  o(  flesh  and 
blood,  bones  and  sinews,  nerves  and  arteries,  each 
one  playing  a  difl!erent  part  in  the  harmonious  con- 
cert of  the  whole,  and  each  one  subject  to  its  peculiar 
master  influence.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  principles  of  this 
new  and  unparalleled  science,  I  can  play  on  the 
living  and  conscious  organ,  just  as  the  organist  does 
on  the  inanimate  unconscious  instrument.  I  can 
govern  imperatively  both  matter  and  spint;  I  can 
subject  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  Nay,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  separate  for  a  time  one  from  the 
other,  and  render  them  capable  of  a  distinct  indepen- 
dent existence :  so  that  the  body  shall  remain  inert  as 
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well  as  unconscious,  while  the  soul  roams  at  large 
through  boundless  space  without  the  incumbrance  of 
its  material  associate.  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — I  am  not  going  to  practice  the  detestable 
diabolical  arts  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy,  but  to 
exhibit  to  your  eyes  the  triumphs  of  a  new  science, 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  stands  self-dependent  and 
independent,  having  neither  principles  to  support  it, 
nor  facts  to  sustain  them." 

The  professor  then  called  a  young  lady  of  great 
impressibility,  and  put  her  to  sleep  by  the  magnetic 
process,  as  he  called  it.    He  then  touched  a  part  of 
her  head,  and  questioned  her  as  to  her  belief  in  a 
future  state,  the  scriptural  miracles,  and  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  all  of  which  her  answers  were 
perfectly  orthodox.    He  then  touched  another  part, 
and  repeated  his  questions,  when,  to  the  utter  horror 
and  astonishment  of  the  audience,  she  denied  the 
whole  and  declared  her  disbelief  in  all  revealed  re- 
ligion.   The  next  neophyte  was  a  very  pretty  and 
innocent  girl,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  scheme. 
He  touched  her  elbow  lightly,  when  in  an  instant  she 
started  up,  not  wide  awake,  but  fast  asleep,  and 
placing  herself  in  the  pugilistic  attitude,  squared  up 
to  a  young  fellow  called  Aminadab  Chunk,  if  I  re- 
member right,  and  gave  him,  as  they  say  in  our  parts, 
^uch  a  sockdollager  right  in  his  mouth,  which  was 
providentally  standing  wide  open,  that  Aminadab  in- 
continently departed,  not  in  peace,  but  roaring  most 
manfully.    Then  the  professor  touched  another  pipe 
of  the  organ,  whereat  the  little  damsel  subsided  into 
a  mo^t  loving  and  dulcet  tone  of  mind,  insomuch  that 
(»pening  her  arms,  she  ran  toward  a  young  man — not 
Aminadab,  who  had  not  yet  stopped  running— fell  on 
bis  neck,  and  kissing  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  turtle-dove — "  My  dear — dear — dear  Johnny, 
how  I  love  you !"    Johnny  blushed  up  to  his  ears, 
and  looked  very  sheepish,  but,  smacking  his  lips, 
Mood  his  ground  like  a  man.    After  this,  the  professor 
called  two  other  persons  of  great  impressibility,  and 
requesting  them  to  stand  hand-in-hand  with  the  young 
damsel  aforesaid,  he  waved  his  hands  behind  her 
beck,  with  such  wonderful  effect,  that  the  lady  fell 
fast  asleep  and  the  two  others  followed  her  example 
from  sheer  sympathy.    Next  he  operated  on  the  organ 
of  mirth  until  the  disciple  actually  fell  into  such 
paroxysms  of  laughter,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
>he  would  have  gone  into  hysterics,  bad  he  not  sud- 
<lenly  touched  the  organ  of  melancholy,  which  in  an 
instant  caused  her  to  melt  into  tears  and  siug  "  the 
Maid  of  Badean,"  in  a  manner  exquisitely  aflecting. 
The  professor  then  gave  an  elderly  gentleman,  re- 
markably impressible,  a  book,  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  read,  which  he  did  at  first  with  sound  em- 
phasis and  good  discretion  until  the  professor  touched 
the  pipe  of  imbecility,  when  he  stopped  short,  opened 
his  mouth,  displayed  a  most  edifying  look  of  stupid- 
ity, and  cried  out,  "  What  an  ass  I  am  I"    Others  he 
reduced  from  Herculean  strength  to  infantine  weak- 
ness, and  by  another  touch  restored  them  to  full 
vig9c  again :  and  one  person  in  particular,  being 
touched  by  the  professor  on  the  acquisitive  organ, 
was  detected  in  picking  hit  own  pocket  of  a  ragged , 
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silk  handkerchief.  Another  he  sent  to  Boston  in  his 
sleep,  who  returned  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  though 
the  distance  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  so  extremely 
accurate  and  circumstantial,  that  as  no  one  could 
contradict  every  body  believed.  A  day  or  two  after- 
ward a  committee  of  scientific  gentlemen  certified  to 
all  these  achievements  of  the  new  science — and  the 
new  science  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  in  the 
village  and  neighborhood. 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  this  crowning  exhibi- 
tion, and  such  is  the  despotism  of  the  senses,  not  only 
over  reason,  but  experience,  I  cannot  but  confesa 
that  though  not  actually  a  convert,  I  was  greatly 
perplexed  to  accoimt  for  these  phenomena  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  either  the  professor's 
science  was  fairly  demonstrated,  or  that  there  was  a 
complicated  conspiracy  of  several  accomplices, 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  possible.  When,  however, 
I  began  to  calculate  the  consequences  naturally  re- 
sulting from  the  general  application  of  this  pretended 
science,  which  boasts  of  conferring  on  the  professor 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  motives,  actions, 
passions  and  impulses  of  the  human  race,  rendering 
them  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  another — mere 
creatures  of  his  will,  to  be  impelled  unconsciously 
and  inevitably  to  the  practice  of  virtue  or  the  com- 
mission o(  crime,  as  might  best  suit  his  purposes,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  being  a  stanch  believer  in 
free-will,  that  a  just  and  beneficent  Providence 
would  never  delegate  to  another  such  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  creatures,  as 
would  render  it  the  extreme  of  injustice  to  make  them 
accountable  for  their  actions  or  even  their  thoughts. 
It  seemed  to  me  also,  much  more  rational  to  believe 
in  the  most  complicated  and  improbable  scheme  of 
deception,  than  in  the  reality  of  what  equally  out- 
rages all  our  long  established  opinions  of  matter  and 
mind,  as  well  as  all  our  experience  of  the  powers 
and  faculties  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  his  crea- 
tures. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  stood  alone  in  this  opin- 
ion; the  infection  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the 
whole  village  fairly  bewitched,  by  the  wonders  of 
the  new  science,  which  after  all  was  but  an  emana- 
tion of  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  wicked  old 
woman,  who  had  stimulated  the  professor  and  his 
pupils.  The  females,  instead  of  attending  to  their 
domestic  afiairs,  were  one  and  all  taken  up  with 
practicing  or  attempting  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
science.  The  old  dames,  having  the  torch  of  memory 
relighted  at  the  altar  of  the  professor,  began  to  con- 
jure up  all  the  tales  of  witchcraft  and  demonology, 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  want  of  due  excitement, 
half  a  century  perhaps,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  frightening  each  other  with  their  re- 
petition ;  while  the  men  were  seen  each  one  trying 
to  exceed  his  neighbor  in  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  miracles  of  the  new  science. 

The  wicked  old  woman  was  delighted  with  the 
success  of  her  plot  against  the  repose  and  prosperity 
of  the  village.  She  jiggled  and  frisked  about  in  a 
manner  altogether  unbeooming  a  person  of  her  years 
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and  deformity,  and  often  laughed  over  the  matter 
whh  her  son  Eaau,  who  was  not,  however,  quite 
aaiiified  He  told  her  he  oould  not  well  see  how  he 
was  revenged  on  Patience,  seeing  she  had  become 
an  object  of  wonder  as  well  as  admiration  to  every 
body,  and  was  withal  filling  her  pockets  with  money 
every  night  The  old  woman  acknowledged  there 
waa  some  reason  in  what  he  said,  and  thereupon  re- 
solved to  complete  her  revenge  in  a  more  exemphiry 
manner.  Having  made  foola  of  them  all,  she  de- 
termined to  wind  up  the  farce  by  making  them  all 
ridiculoaB. 

By  her  diabolical  influence  she  caused  a  quarrel 
between  the  professor  and  his  pupil,  about  the  division 
of  the  spoils,  which  were  growing  every  day  more 
considerable,  the  result  of  which  was  a  full  exempli- 
fication of  an  old  proverb,  which  I  shall  not  recite  on 
this  particular  occasion.  Patience  made  a  most  heroic 
sacrifice  to  the  public  good,  by  exposing  the  entire 
arcana  of  the  new  science,  with  the  complete  con- 
catenation of  its  mysterious  processes,  which  proved 


so  exceedingly  simple  and  vulgar,  that  at  one  and  the 
same  momem  the  people  of  the  village  all  recovered 
their  senses  in  the  same  miraculous  manner  they  loat 
them,  and  each  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
other,  had  not  all  been  equally  ashamed  of  themselves. 
It  only  remains  to  dispose  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. Esau,  in  process  of  time,  disappeared  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  only  actual  house- 
breaking I  ever  knew  happen  in  our  quiet  little  vil- 
lage, and  it  is  said  was  afterwards  seen  doing  pen- 
nance  in  Sinsbury  mines.  The  wicked  old  woman 
died  quietly  in  her  bed,  contrary  to  all  practical 
justice,  for  no  one  suspected  her  of  having  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  the  new  science ; 
and  the  professor  and  Patience,  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  the  division  of  their  property,  concluded  it 
was  better  to  marry  than  go  to  law,  and  accordingly 
wisely  resorted  to  that  expedient  for  settling  the  con- 
troversy. Of  the  succeeding  exploits  of  t  he  professor 
and  Patience — behold!  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles*of  Grotham ! 


SUDDEN    DEATH. 


BT  MBS.  AMKLIA  B.  WXX.BT. 


How  Still  she  lies  upon  her  pillow  sinking, 
With  her  ¥^te  folded  hands  upon  her  breast ! 

The  rosy  mom  disturbs  not  her  sweet  thinking — 
And  fails  the  lark  to  rouse  her  from  her  rest. 

She  sleeps  as  if  her  soul  exhaled  in  sighs— 

As  if  her  lover's  kines  closed  her  eyes ! 

How  still  she  lies !    But  list— through  her  hushed  chamber 
A  sudden  sound  of  childish  glee  hath  spread ; 

While  little  forms  with  laughing  voices  clamber 
O'er  her  soft  bosom,  and  about  her  bed. 

Iliey  toss  their  golden  locks  before  her  eyes. 

Crying,  in  sportive  tones — "  Rise,  sister,  rise ! 

"  Oh,  rise !    We  ^e  been  away  among  the  flowers, 
And  had  such  gambols  with  the  bird  and  bee ; 

The  young  things  thought  to  give  us  chase  for  hours, 
But  w«re  not  lighter  on  the  wing  than  we. 

And  see !  we  stole  their  buds  and  flowers  in  pUy — 

Oh  rise,  sweet  sister— rise  and  come  away !" 

Alas,  ye  glad  young  creatures !  o'er  that  fair 
And  polished  ehetk  your  kisses  fall  in  vain. 

No  sister's  voice  can  wake  the  stillness  there. 
Nor  bring  the  red-rose  to  that  cheek  again ! 

Not  wake  those  smiles — nor  bow  that  lovely  head 

To  meet  your  soA  embraces — she  is  dead ! 

Away !  bear  back  your  buds  and  blossoms  fair — 

Break  not  the  stillness  of  that  awful  room ! 
Your  cheerful  tones  awake  no  echo  there — 

Would  that  your  glee  could  gladden  up  its  gloom. 
But  'tis  in  vain— Death  shadows  o'er  the  spot- 
Bear  back  your  buds  and  flowers— she  heeds  them  not ! 

But  for  the  spell  that  now  her  fair  form  cumbers, 

Soon  had  she  flown  your  fairy  forms  to  meet ; 
Bat  Death  overtook  her  in  her  rosy  sinmbcn, 


And  hushed  her  answering  voice— and  ehained  her  feet ! 
And  now  with  moveless  lips  and  closed  eyes, 
Pale  on  her  couch  your  darling  sister  lies. 

Ahu,  that  lovely  sister !    Yesternight 
She  moved  the  fairest  mid  the  festive  throng, 

With  step  so  joyous,  and  with  voice  so  light. 
That  Music's  self  seemed  discord  to  its  song. 

Fair,  and  exulting  in  youth's  fleeting  breath. 

How  long  to  her  seemed  life — how  distant  Death ! 

And  when  upon  her  pillow  soft  and  still. 
With  her  blue  eye  fixed  on  the  moon's  pale  beams, 

Guileless  of  heart,  and  thinking  of  no  ill, 
And  gliding  ofl*,  so  sweetly,  to  her  dreams — 

Death's  awful  shadow  o'er  her  slumber  past ! 

But  life  to  her  was  lovely  to  the  last. 

Translated  thus  to  lovelier  worlds  than  ours. 

Without  a  pang,  she  knows  not  of  decay. 
Nor  how  she  wandered  to  those  Uisaful  bowers, 

Nor  what  it  was  that  stole  her  breath  away. 
Nor  feeU  her  bark,  safe  moored  in  Heaven  at  last — 
To  reach  that  Heaven— the  dreary  gulf  it  pest ! 

Brief  was  her  sojourn  in  youth's  beauteous  bowers — 
She  floated  calm  adown  life's  glittering  tide. 

Bright  as  the  ueams,  and  fragrant  as  the  flowers 
Amid  whose  glowing  hues  she  lived  and  died — 

Ere  fickle  friendship  filled  her  heart  with  tears, 

Or  passioD  marred  the  peace  of  her  young  years. 

And  she  is  dead !    Death's  cold  and  withering  touch 
Hath  quenched  in  that  young  breast  life's  perfumed  flame. 

She  whom  her  fair  young  sisters  loved  so  much  ! 
Sie  vdiom  her  parents  dear  delight  to  name ! 

Frail  is  the  tenure  of  oar  mortal  breath — 

Tea,  <«  in  the  taUm  of  life  we  are  in  death .'" 
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THE    OLD    BRIDGE. 
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I  REMKUBEE  that  old  bridge  since  I  was  so  small 
that  my  father  would  take  me  in  his  arms  and  carry 
me  over  it,  for  I  was  a  heedless  child,  and  there  was 
danger  that  my  little  feet  might  slip  through  the 
crevices  of  those  time-worn  and  trampled  planks. 
Besides,  the  flooring  was  irregular  in  length,  and 
here  and  there  was  a  short  or  broken  board  which 
did  not  reach  the  side  beams,  leaving  holes  and 
breaks  through  which  you  might  see  the  massire  and 
Bodden  arches  underneath,  with  the  dark,  deep  waters 
eddying  through  them,  and  creeping  slowly  away 
into  the  sunshine,  which  fell  in  sheets  of  silver  li^ 
op  and  down  the  river,  in  strong  and  beautiful  con* 
trast  with  the  dense  shadows  whidi  always  slept  like 
a  heap  of  black  drapery  around  the  bridge. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  One  end  of  the  old 
fabric  opened  into  the  very  mouth  of  a  sandy  gorge 
cut  through  a  hill  that  crowded  close  up  to  the  river, 
Che  other  was  embowered  by  a  clump  of  chestnuts, 
which,  with  a  few  hemlocks  and  live  oaks,  stood 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  splendid  phie-grove  whidi 
spread  away  from  the  front  of  our  house,  flingmg 
their  shadows  on  the  low  roof  of  our  cottage  in  the 
morning,  and  enveloping  half  the  old  bridge  in  the 
afternoon.  There  was  just  room  to  crowd  a  single 
dwelling,  and  give  root  to  a  huge  whitewood  tree, 
between  the  opposite  end  of  the  old  bridge  and  the 
gorge  just  mentioned.  From  our  back  windows, 
in  warm  weather,  we  could  look  across  the  river  and 
see  what  was  going  on  through  the  windows  opposite, 
and  the  dash  and  jspray  of  a  water-fall  above  could  be 
distinctly  seen  and  heard  from  both  houses,  and,  but 
for  the  eternal  anthem  of  these  beautiful  waters,  we 
might  have  hailed  each  other  across  the  stream.  As 
it  was,  we  were  the  most  friendly  neighbors  ima- 
ginable, and  the  old  bridge  made  a  capital  play- 
ground for  us  children.  In  the  springtime  it  was 
delicious  to  steal  down  into  its  shadow  and  gather 
violets  from  the  little  hollows,  where  some  rivulet 
had  kissed  them  into  early  life  as  it  went  singing 
its  way  to  the  river.  Then  on  the  knolls  which  first 
took  the  sunshine  we  found  the  pale  azure  blossoms 
of  the  blood-root,  and  the  rich  mosses  were  varie- 
gated with  tender  young  winter^green,  where  a  soft 
tinge  of  purple  seemed  floating  on  the  delicate  and 
half-folded  leaves.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young 
willows  dipping  themselves  in  the  river,  and  rippling 
downward  with  its  waves,  while  the  cat-birds  and 
bob-o-links  fluttered  around  the  alders  and  hasle- 
bushes,  and  the  English  robins  built  their  nests  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  those  trees  that  towered  highest 
over  the  river's  brink.  A  tantalizing,  impudent  bird 
we  thought  that  flame-breasted  English  robin.    He 


had  no  fear  of  us,  though  we  sat  on  the  roots  of  the 
tree  where  his  nest  was  building,  and  flung  our  caps 
and  sun-bonnets  high  iq»  in  the  sunshine  to  keep  him 
on  the  wing ;  for  it  was  ttkm  getting  a  tiger-lily  adrift 
on  the  wind  when  we  could  frighten  the  beautiful 
rogue  out  into  the  broad  noon  glare.  His  outgoings 
and  incomings  were  always  heralded  with  a  shout 
from  our  little  group,  and  OAny  a  longing  wish  would 
we  cast  on  the  pretty  purse-like  nest  far  overhead, 
in  which  his  mate  was  swinging  like  a  southern 
beauty  in  her  hanunock. 

There  was  plenty  of  amusements  about  the  old 
bridge  in  the  summer  time  also.  When  the  waters 
were  half-dried  up  we  loved  to  wander  along  their  mar- 
gin, in  the  cool  shadows,  and  gather  the  snow-white 
pebbles  that  had  been  worn  smooth  in  the  river's 
bed.  Then,  for  months  together,  the  banks  would 
be  crimson  with  wintergreen  berries,  and  there  was 
no  end  to  the  caps  and  bonnets  that  we  maaufiicttired 
iVom  the  great  golden  blossoms  of  the  white  wood 
tree  which  overhung  Mr.  Haines'  dwelling.  But  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  summer  pastime  was  an  old 
apple-tree,  gtiarled  and  twisted  into  the  most  comical 
deformity,  which  shot  out  from  the  high  bank  just 
beyond  the  lowest  shadow  mark  of  the  bridge,  in  a 
direct  parallel  with  the  water.  At  flood  time  this 
curious  tree  was  often  completely  whelmed,  trunk 
and  all,  in  the  river,  but  it  contrived  to  put  forth 
blossoms  of  richer  tint  and  more  abundant  in  quantity 
than  any  tree  for  miles  around.  But  of  the  fVuit  it 
bore  I  for  one  am  profoundly  ignorant,  as  no  apple 
was  ever  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  boughs  in  our  time, 
and  when  I  stood  upon  the  bank  a  year  since  our 
crooked  favorite  had  disappeared.  I  had  a  heart- 
ache over  the  uprooting  of  that  old  tree— a  memory 
of  its  rosy  blossoming  swept  over  me— of  the  ftuit 
rifled  from  its  boughs  in  the  prime  of  its  crabbed 
acidity— of  Dan  Haines— 

But,  speaking  of  Dan,  reminds  me  that  I  have  a 
story  to  tell.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large 
family  of  boys,  who  had  but  one  sister,  a  sweet,  lif^t 
hearted  girl— of  course  very  much  petted  among 
them,  and,  if  not  altogether  spoiled,  it  was  owing  to 
the  remarkable  sweetness  of  her  native,  which  re- 
ceived indulgence  as  the  flower  drinks  its  dew,  only 
to  become  more  light  and  (Vagrant  from  the  ridi 
overflow  of  nutriment.  Even  Dan,  the  young  Turk, 
evinced  a  sort  of  comical  and  rough  tenderness  to- 
ward his  pretty  sister,  though  he  loved  to  tantalize 
her  with  the  appellation  of  *<  old  maid,''  and  wis 
constantly  tormenting  her  pet  bifO,  rifling  her  work- 
box,  and  committing  the  most  outrageous  depreda- 
tions on  her  little  flower  garden. 
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The  elder  brothers  alwa]rs  took  a  tone  of  mischief 
from  Dan,  and  it  happened  that  sweet  little  Matty 
Haines  was  known  as  "  the  old  maid"  among  us  long 
before  we  understood  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word. 
She  cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  for  it  was  only  a 
sort  of  pet  term,  and  not  half  as  extravagant  as  many 
of  the  strange  epithets  of  endearment  that  Dan  was 
constantly  lavishing  upon  her. 

Old  maid,  indeed !  Never  was  a  term  so  misap- 
plied. Why  the  very  winds,  that  become  acquainted 
with  every  lovely  thing  in  nature,  might  have  been 
enamored  of  Matty  Haines.  She  was  a  bright, 
golden-haired,  and  careless  creature,  graceful  as  a 
willow-branch,  with  brown  eyes,  shadowed  by  thin 
lashes,  like  a  ripe  nut  in  its  husk.  Perhaps  Martha 
was  rather  mote  oS  a  romp  than  some  .of  our  city-bred 
belles  might  deem  exactly  lady-like.  She  was  fiAeen 
when  I  first  remember  her,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  would  sometimes  creep  out  on  the  trunk  of 
the  old  apple-tree  till  the  boughs  bent  beneath  her 
weight,  and,  dashing  in  the  water,  rise  again  in  a 
shower  of  spray,  when  she  sprang  back  to  the  bank 
with  a  flowering  branch,  which  we  had  been  teasing 
for,  between  her  teeth.  Nay,  I  have  seen  her  stand- 
ing, for  an  half  hour  together,  under  the  old  bridge, 
with  her  pink  sun-bonnet  flung  aside,  and  holding 
Dan's  pin  fish-hook  to  be  nibbled  at  by  the  silver- 
sided  shiners,  while  he  went  to  dig  for  earth-worms 
in  a  neighboring  hoUow.  But  Dan  soon  drove  her 
from  this  amusement,  thou^,  in  the  kindness  of  her 
nature,  she  only  undertook  it  to  please  him.  One 
day,  an  awkward  sunfish— awkward  he  must  have 
been  to  deceive  himself  by  that  rusty  contrivance- 
happened  to  get  the  crooked  pin  entangled  in  his 
gills,  and  up  he  came,  quivering  in  the  sunshine  like 
a  wedge  of  gold  flashing  with  jewels,  and  showering 
diamonds  from  every  agitated  fin.  Matty's  silvery 
shout  called  us  in  a  troop  from  the  upper  banks. 
There  she  stood,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  the  pole  planted  in  a  tuft  of  moss  which  em- 
bedded it,  and  her  beautiful  prize  flashing  in  and  out, 
now  in  shadow  now  in  sunshine,  now  trembling  over 
the  water,  again  swinging  back  to  the  bank,  till,  at 
last,  the  line  became  entangled  in  an  alder-bush,  and 
with  another  gleeful  shout  Matty  caught  the  prize 
between  her  little  hands,  and  held  it  up  for  us  to 
admire. 

You  should  have  seen  Dan  when  he  first  caught 
sight  of  the  sunfish.  There  he  stood,  with  a  hand  in 
each  pocket,  the  lapells  of  his  roundabout  stuck  full 
of  pins— for  that  was  the  currency  m  which  Dan 
gambled — the  bufi*-cap  towering  like  an  extinguisher 
from  his  narrow  forehead,  and  the  comers  of  his 
mouth  drawn  downvrard  into  an  expression  of  the 
most  ineflable  contempt.  For  seven  days  the  young 
Turk  had  been  angling  with  his  rusty  pin-hook  for 
that  identical  fish.  He  had  watched  it  floating  up 
and  down  in  the  waters,  and  giving  a  rainbow  tinge 
to  every  ripple  that  swept  by  it  as  it  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. Six  glorious  nibbles  had  Dan  boasted  of,  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  his  proud  hopes,  was  the  prize 
fluttering  between  the  two  small  hands  of  his  sister. 
The  sight  was  too  much !    But  Dan  was  one  of  those 


amiable  creatures  that  express  grief  or  disappoint- 
ment in  bitter  words  rather  than  bitter  tears.  He 
was  a  boy  of  the  wwld — a  juvenile  philosopher,  and 
I  have  seen  him  take  a  whipping  more  coolly  than 
most  diildren  receive  a  present  of  fruit.  He  cast  a 
sneering  glance  at  the  radiant  face  of  his  sister,  thrust 
the  two  small  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  and 
coolly  wondered  what  "the  old  maid"  was  raising 
such  a  noise  about.  Then  tossing  his  head  till  the 
tassel  on  his  buflf-cap  quivered  again,  he  took  up  the 
rod  and  turned  away,  commanding  me  to  follow. 

I  obeyed,  meekly,  but  with  a  little  inward  trem- 
bling, for  we  were  nearest  each  other  in  age,  and 
both  families  agreed  in  considering  Dan  as  my  little 
husband,  and  I  must  say  he  was  sometimes  disposed 
to  carry  his  authority  further  than  even  the  blue  laws 
of  Connecticut  would  have  sanctioned.  Somebody 
had  given  him  a  jack-knife,  and  he  had  a  fancy  for 
c-utting  birch  sprouts  from  a  particular  stump,  that 
grew  in  the  pine  woods,  which  was  not  always  de- 
prived of  its  shoots  for  nothing.  I  scorn  to  complain, 
but  little  girls  wore  low-necked  dresses  in  those  dasra, 
and  there  are  pleasanter  vrays  of  giving  a  rosy  tinge 
to  the  shoulders  than  a  birch  sprout,  though  applied 
by  one's  little  husband ! 

I  cast  a  regretful  look  on  the  beautiful  sunfish,  and^ 
gathering  up  my  handkerchief  and  sun-bonnet,  pre- 
pared to  follow  Dan,  rather  anxious,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  know  if  the  pocket  which  encased  his  left 
hand  held  the  jack-knife  also.  A  sort  of  ieroeious 
working  of  the  fingers,  discernible  through  the  striped 
cotton  that  composed  his  nether  gannents,  and  a  cer- 
tain gloom  in  his  eyes,  which  I  had  learned  to  dread, 
made  my  shoulders  tingle  in  anticipation.  But  a  new 
idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  He  looked  at  me  over  his 
shoulder,  slowly  winked  one  eye,  and  giving  his  head 
a  slight  shake  to  prevent  me  speaking,  wheeled  with 
his  face  toward  the  group  which  still  crowded  around 
the  sunfish,  clamorous  to  examine  the  prize.  Dan 
softly  lowered  his  pole  till  it  came  under  the  fish,  which 
had  just  been  taken  from  the  hook,  and  lay  quivering 
between  the  hands  of  his  sister.  One  dexterous  up- 
ward jerk  of  the  pole,  a  wicked  shout  from  my  little 
husband,  and  the  sunfish  flew  twenty  feet  in  the  air, 
and  came  down,  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  turning 
over  and  over,  till  it  sunk,  like  a  piece  of  broken 
opal  stone,  into  its  native  element  again. 

"  Oh,  Dan,  how  could  you  ?"  exclaimed  Martha 
Haines,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  her  four  elder 
brothers  sent  forth  an  angry  shout,  and  sprang  aAer 
my  little  husband  like  so  many  greyhounds  wild  for 
the  chase.  Dan  stood  till  they  almost  came  up  to 
him,  laughing  till  the  tassel  on  his  bufl'-cap  danced 
again.  Then  he  bounded  up  the  bank  with  a  scorn- 
ful whoop,  and  away  the  whole  bevy  went,  leaping 
like  deer,  and  shouting  till  the  pine  woods  rang  with 
the  noise.  Before  his  pursuers  reached  the  top  of  the 
bank,  Dan  had  disappeared,  and  they  plunged  one 
after  another  down  a  footpath  which  led  into  the 
woods,  sure  of  finding  him  under  covert  there. 

Scarcely  was  the  sound  of  their  voices  beginning 
to  grow  fainter  in  the  woods,  when  a  chestnut  branch, 
laden  with  thorny  burs,  came  crashing  down  at  our 
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feet.  We  screamed  and  looked  upward.  There  was 
Master  Dan  in  the  largest  tree,  some  forty  feet  above 
OS,  perched  on  a  limb  which  shot  clear  of  the  bridge, 
and  far  over  the  water.  Grasping  the  stem  with  one 
hand,  as  a  good  rider  might  manage  a  steed,  he  was 
swaying  the  branch  up  and  down  in  the  air,  slipping 
a  little  nearer  the  extremity  at  each  movement,  and, 
as  it  yielded  more  and  more  to  his  weight,  increasing 
our  terror  by  audaciously  tearing  off  the  green  burs 
and  tossing  them  now  upon  us  and  then  upon  the 
waters  that  were  rushing  on,  dark  and  deep,  beneath 
him. 

Bifartha  forgot  her  sunfish,  every  thing,  but  his  peril, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  white  with  terror,  she  be- 
sought him  to  come  down. 

He  answered  by  a  more  desperate  bend  of  the  limb 
and  another  shower  of  burs ;  for  my  part,  though  in 
duty  bound  to  share  in  Matty's  terror,  a  saying  rife 
in  tlM  neighborhood,  that  if  Dan  ever  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  it  would  be  aAer  a  more  exalted  fashion 
tlnn  drowning,  helped  me  to  look  upon  his  dangerous 
position  with  considerable  fortitude — besides,  I  really 
was  anxious  to  know  if  he  would  turn  as  many 
beamiful  somersets  as  the  sun-fish  had  before  reach- 
ing the  water. 

Another  vigorous  bend  of  the  limb,  another  branch, 
heavy  with  burs,  came  cracking  through  the  air,  and 
was  followed  by  a  sharp  report,  as  if  a  loaded  pistol 
had  just  gone  off.    The  limb  had  cracked ! 

Martha  Haines  fell  upon  her  knees  and  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  crouched  down,  shuddering 
among  the  stones.  I  shrieked  loudly  and  also  fell 
upon  my  knees,  but  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
peep  a  little  through  my  fingers  between  eack  shriek. 
Almost  perpendicular  that  broken  bough  hung  over 
the  river.  Another  would  have  lost  his  hold  with 
fright,  and  even  Dan  turned  very  pale  and  I  could 
see  that  he  cast  a  terrified  glance  down  upon  the 
black  waters  creeping  around  the  huge  supporters  of 
the  bridge,  far  below  him. 

Another  sharp  crash  I  Martha  sprang  to  her  feet, 
flung  up  her  clasped  hands,  and  wildly  shrieked  for 
help.  I  could  see  the  splintered  wood  parting  gra- 
dually, and  glistening  in  the  sunshine  while  the 
branch,  half  torn  from  its  stem,  began  to  vibrate  like 
a  pendulum,  under  the  effort  which  Dan  was  making 
to  wind  his  limbs  around  it  and  to  grasp  the  main 
stem  above  the  riven  part.  Every  instant  his  feet 
stripped  off  a  shower  of  leaves,  and  he  clung,  like  a 
wild  animal,  with  hands  and  teeth,  to  retain  his  hold; 
now  and  then  making  a  desperate  effort  to  lift  himself 
upward.  By  this  time  poor  Matty  had  become  almost 
insane  with  terror — shriek  after  shriek  rang  up  the 
water,  and  tears  flashed  in  single  drops  down  her 
white  face  like  hail  stones  raining  over  ice. 

That  instant  the  sound  of  hoofs  coming  through  the 
pine  wood  turned  the  current  of  her  thoughts — she 
sprang  up  the  bank  in  its  steepest  part,  clinging  to 
the  moss  and  sassafras  branches,  and  almost  lifting 
herself  up  by  them.  Her  head  rose  above  the  side  of 
the  bank  just  as  a  hoof  stroke  of  the  horse  sounded  on 
the  bridge.  A  shriek,  full  of  wild  joy,  broke  from 
her  lipa,  and  bending  down  a  young  tree,  she  was 
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ahnoftt  lifted  to  the  bank  by  the  rebomid,  and  mv 
toward  the  horseman,  flinging  up  her  clasped  iMadi, 
while  her  pale  face  became  radiant  with  hope. 

The  horseman  drew  his  bridle,  sprang  froA  Ui 
saddle,  and  came  toward  her.  Again  she  toned  up 
her  hands  wildly  and  pointed  to  Dan. 
"  See,  see,  it  is  breaking— save  him,  save  him  !** 
The  youth  gave  an  upward  glance,  and  darting 
toward  the  chestnut,  wove  his  lithe  limbs  vigorontly 
around  the  rough  trunk,  and  winding  in  and  Mf 
through  the  dense  foliage,  was  scarcely  a  minute  itt 
reaching  a  fork  of  the  tree  just  below  the  broken  Xtia^ 
to  which  poor  Dan  was  clinging  almost  exhausted. 

"  Now  then,  put  your  foot  on  my  hand !"  he  cried 
out  in  a  voice  that  reached  m  where  we  stood,  «nd 
extending  a  firm  and  sinewy  arm  toward  the  boy, 
while  he  wound  the  other  flrmly  to  a  branch  that  slicil 
up  from  the  fork,  whieh  afforded  him  a  foothold. 
The  effort  which  Dan  made  to  obey  him  twisted  the 
torn  branch,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  that  strong  arm  it 
would  have  broken  off  entirely  under  his  weight,  but 
with  singular  coolness  the  young  man  caught  the 
boy  by  his  jacket  as  he  swung  round,  and  with  a 
powerful  jerk  brought  him  into  the  body  of  the  chest- 
nut, while  the  branch  gave  way,  in  its  last  fibre,  and 
fell,  with  a  loud  dash,  into  the  water. 

A  shout  broke  from  the  tree.  The  foliage  was 
agitated,  and  down  from  one  of  the  lower  boogbs 
dropped  Dan*s  preserver,  who  lodged,  with  a  bound, 
on  the  old  bridge.  The  next  instant  Dan  came  creeping 
down,  pale  as  death,  and  terribly  crest  fallen.  Drop- 
ping both  handg  sullenly  into  the  pockets  of  his  torn 
clothes,  he  gave  a  glance  toward  Matty,  who  sat 
upon  the  grass  weeping  and  trembling  all  over  from 
excess  of  joy,  and  muttering  to  himself  something 
about  old  maids  always  making  a  noise  for  nothing, 
be  slid  dounn  the  bank,  and  before  the  boys  had  tired 
themselves  out  with  searching  for  him  in  the  pine 
woods,  he  had  fished  the  branch — which  had  so  lately 
held  htm  trembling  over  the  water,  devoted  as  it 
seemed  to  inevitable  death — from  the  river,  and  was 
busy  cracking  the  chestnut  burs  upon  it  between  two 
stones,  and  with  his  pockets  full  of  green  nuts  and  a 
formidable  pile  of  burs  at  his  feet,  calmly  awaited  the 
approach  of  his  pursuers. 

Meantime  the  young  man  saw  Matty  sitting  there 
upon  the  grass,  with  her  golden  hair  breaking  loose 
over  her  shoulders,  and  sweeping  down  over  the 
hands  which  still  covered  her  face,  tremulous  and 
damp  with  the  tears  that  now  gushed  profusely  through 
the  slender  fingers.  He  glanced  toward  his  horse, 
which  stood  motionless  in  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut 
with  its  fore  hoof  resting  on  the  first  plank  of  the 
bridge,  and  then  casting  another  look  at  the  agitated 
girl,  came  forward  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and 
his  broad  palm-leaf  hat  in  one  hand.  I  was  not  near 
enough  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  there  was  elo- 
quence in  those  sparkling  gray  eyes,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  which  now  and  then  reached  the  bank  on 
which  I  was  sitting,  sounded  peculiarly  rich  and 
musical. 

Matty  Haines  looked  beatitiful  as  a  grieved  Hebe, 
when  she  withdrew  those  small  hands  tram  her  face. 
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and  tweeping  tho  traeeet  back  from  her  hnmid  eyes, 
UAedtlwm  half  timidly  to  his.  A  mile  parted  her 
rich  mouth,  like  smibeams  foroiag  open  a  wet  roee- 
bod ;  then  aeeming  to  lose  all  baahfulneaa,  in  a  burst 
of  joyful  feeling  she  started  up,  clasped  her  hands 
with  a  gesture  full  of  infantine  grace,  and  poured 
forth  her  gratitude. 

His  eyes  kindled  up  and  darkened  almost  to  a  deep 
black,  his  head  was  turned  toward  her  with  an 
animated  bend,  full  of  natural  grace,  and  the  sunshine 
glancing  upon  his  hair,  gave  additional  spirit  to  a 
head  which  might  have  won  inunortalities  to  an 
artist.  He  took  her  hand,  and  though  a  torrent  of  crim- 
son flashed  over  her  face,  she  allowed  it  to  rest  in  his 
clasp  an  instant,  while  her  eyes  sank  as  it  were  be- 
neaUi  the  weight  of  their  anowy  lids;  that  instant  a 
chestnut  burr  went  whining  over  my  head,  and 
striking  the  palm-leaf  hat  which  the  young  man  still 
held,  sent  it  whirling  into  a  neighboring  thicket.  The 
crimson  again  flooded  Matty's  face,  and  young  Sand- 
ford  turned  his  head  soon  enough  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  Master  Dan,  as  he  plunged  down  the  bank  again, 
calling  out — 

"  Just  let  that  old  maid's  hand  alone,  or  she  'U  be 
bragging  about  it  all  next  year !" 

*'  Oh  Dan,  how  could  you  ?"  I  exclaimed,  but  the 
sharp  applioation  of  a  sassafras  twig  checked  my 
lecture  in  the  bud,  and  I  stole  ofl"  sobbing  bitterly,  and 
wishing  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  had  never 
been  bom: 

I  crept  up  the  bank  again,  just  in  time  to  see  Matty 
and  the  young  stranger  passing  over  the  bridge,  she 
leaning  with  an  air  of  timid  confidence  on  his  arm, 
and  he  seeming  proud  of  the  power  to  support  her 
trembling  steps,  while  the  horse  followed  them  with 
the  docility  of  a  house  dog. 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  stones,"  said  Dan, 
who  had  followed  me,  and  stood  peering  at  them 
over  my  shoulder.  "  What  busines?  has  that  chap  to 
come  here  and  carry  ofli'ihe  old  maid  before  my  face 
— ^why  did  n't  you  stop  them  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer  the  sassafras  sprout  came 
tingling  over  my  neck,  and  a  shower  of  pebbles  rat- 
tled over  the  old  bridge.  But  Matty  and  her  com- 
panion were  beyond  their  reach ;  and  that  instant  a 
shout  from  the  boys  that  had  been  racing  after  Dan  in 
the  pine- woods,  placed  the  amiable  young  gentleman 
on  the  defensive,  and  amid  a  storm  of  chestnut  burs, 
pebble-stones,  and  other  missiles,  I  made  a  cowardly 
retreat  into  the  house,  fully  assured  that  something 
very  extraordinary  indeed  must  happen  if  my  little 
husband  did  not  get  the  better  of  his  four  bro- 
thers. 

This  was  about  the  last  time  that  Martha  Haines 
ever  joined  familiarly  with  our  pastimes  about  the 
old  bridge.  From  that  day  she  in  a  great  degree 
aeparated  herself  from  *'  us  children."  This  was  but 
natural,  as  she  was  entering  upon  the  first  sweet 
dawn  of  womanhood !  Each  day  her  form  rounded 
into  richer  and  more  perfect  symmetry;  her  com- 
plexion became  more  brilliant,  her  eyes  deepened  in 
their  hue,  and  took  a  passionate  expression ;  her  soft 
voice  grew  sweeter,  as  if  its  source  were  among  the 


wild-flowers  of  a  pure  heart ;  and  the  lips  through 
which  it  came  took  a  riper  red,  like  cherries  in  the 
sunshine.  She  had  taken  to  qu  iet  musing  over  books, 
too,  and  we  children  really  began  to  look  on  her  as 
quite  an  elderly  person,  before  whom  it  w^s  well 
that  we  should  be  on  our  good  behavior. 

Mr.  Haines  was  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  the  young 
man  who  had  rescued  ray  little  husband  from  the 
chestnut  bough,  proved  to  be  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer 
in  a  neighboring  town.  It  was  astonishing  how  much 
business  he  had  to  transact  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  after  this  event,  and  very  improper,  indeed, 
we  all  thought,  that  he  should  so  oCien  take  the  Sab- 
bath evening  to  transact  it  in.  Sometime,  when  no 
sound  was  abroad  but  the  rushing  waters,  and  the 
acorns  rattling  over  our  roof,  I  have  heard  his  horse 
tramping  over  the  old  bridge,  and  disturbing  the 
quietude  of  the  pine-woods  with  its  mellowed  footfall 
long  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  but  the  old  people 
only  smiled,  and  Matty  Haines  only  blushed  when 
we  spoke  of  this  the  next  day.  Altogether,  things 
were  taking  a  very  inexplicable  turn  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bridge. 

One  aflernoon  I  was  sitting  among  the  rose-bushes 
in  front  of  our  house,  sorting  an  apron  full  of  calicoes, 
and  thinking  what  beautiful  patchwork  the  crimson 
and  white  rose  leaves  would  make  if  one  only  knew 
how  to  sew  them  neatly  together,  when  Dan  Haines 
came  across  the  bridge,  with  his  jack-knife  open  and 
whittling  a  shingle  with  all  his  might;  he  passed  by 
our  gate  and  casting  an  impatient  look  toward  the 
closed  door,  abandoned  his  shingle  and  began  to  cut 
away  at  the  picket  fence,  muttering — 

'*  I  rather  guess  some  of  them  will  come  out  before 
I  've  cut  up  the  whole  gate  '.•' 

He  had  just  brought  both  hand»  to  bear  on  his  knife 
handle  in  order  to  force  oil*  a  large  splinter  without 
breaking  the  blade,  when  I  crept  reluctantly  out  from 
my  leafy  concealment,  and  called  him  by  name. 

He  tore  off  the  splinter  with  a  noise  that  might  have 
been  heard  in  the  house,  pocketed  his  knife,  and 
beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  We  went  down  into 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  and  I  seated  myself  on  a 
shelf  of  the  l>ank  upon  which  the  soft  wood-moss  had 
spread  a  cushion  like  velvet. 

"  Now  you  may  just  get  up  from  there  and  sit  on 
the  stone,"  said  my  little  husband,  pointing  to  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  that  lay  among  the  pebbles — "  you 
might  have  known  that  I  should  want  to  sit  there  !'* 

I  arose  meekly,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone,  while 
Dan  threw  himself  luxuriously  along  the  moss 
cushion. 

"  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  I"  exclaimed  the 
amiable  youth,  dropping  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  do  n't  know,"  was  my  timid  rejoin- 
der, too  well  convinced  that,  like  a  great  many  other 
little  and  great  wives,  I  should  never  be  allowed  a 
thought  of  my  own. 

"  You  never  do  know  any  thing  but  what  I  tell 
you— but  then  you're  only  a  girl!"  replied  the 
miniature  Turk,  with  ineffiible  contempt — "but  I 
know  something !  I  did  n't  get  up  out  of  bed  and  listen 
at  the  out-room  door  for  nothing  last  night.  I  suppose 
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you  didn't  hear  Mr.  Sandtbrd^s  horse  when  it  went 
over  the  bridge,  either?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Dan,  slowly  drawing  forth  his 
knife,  and  contemplating  a  clump  of  black  alders  that 
grew  near,  with  a  sinister  gloom  in  his  eyes ;  they 
were  a  little  out  of  reach,  and  so  he  put  up  the  knife 
again,  muttering— " I '11  wait  till  next  time;  then 
perhaps  you  '11  listen  to  hear  whether  that  fellow's 
horse  goes  lame  or  not.  The  stone  that  I  wedged 
in  his  shoe  ought  to  have  made  him  limp  like  a 
trapped  rabbit." 

"And  did  you  try  to  lame  the  horse?  what  for?" 
I  inquired  timidly. 

"  What  for  ?  why  is  not  the  fellow  making  love  to 
Matty,  and  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  us  up  and 
live  with  him  ?"  exclaimed  Dan,  clenching  his  hand 
in  the  moes.  "  I  heard  it  all  last  night — what  does 
he  want  of  the  old  maid,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The 
mean  fellow,  to  come  here  pretending  to  sell  cattle, 
and  only  to  steal  Matty  away — I  only  wish  I  was 
large  enough  to  whip  him,  that 's  all !" 

*^But  remember,  he  saved  your  life  only  a  few 
months  ago !"  I  ventured  to  observe,  with  a  glance 
at  the  chestnut  tree  above  us. 

"  There,  you  are  always  twitting  me  of  that !"  ex- 
claimed Dan,  starting  up  and  drawing  forth  his  knife. 
He  had  a  dexterous  hand,  but  before  he  had  dismantled 
the  aider  bush  of  its  most  thrifty  shoot,  I  had  snatched 
my  sun-bonnet  and  was  glancing  over  my  shoulder 
at  his  operations,  from  the  bank  above;  before  he 
reached  that  point  in  pursuit,  I  had  darted  throi^h 
the  gate,  and  with  a  fluttering  heart  was  witnessing 
his  disappointment  from  my  fragrant  covert  in  the 
rose-bushes. 

Dan  must  have  obtained  information  of  the  coming 
wedding  long  before  it  was  imparled  even  to  the  old 
people;  for  though  George  Sandford  came  to  our 
neighbor's  more  frequently  than  ever,  it  was  spring 
time  again  before  the  publishment  was  read  at  the 
old  meeting  house  on  school-hill.  Early  spring  it 
was,  for  the  winter  had  but  just  departed,  and  the 
hardiest  flowers  were  ^tili  asleep  in  the  earth,  though 
a  pale  green  tinge  was  daily  becoming  more  defined 
on  the  banks,  and  a  few  birds  now  and  then  haunted 
the  chestnut  trees  with  their  half-chilled  melody. 

The  wedding  was  made  a  sort  of  joint  stock  aflair 
between  the  two  houses,  and  we  were  all  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  event,  and  as  busy  in  anticipation 
of  it  as  the  parties  most  concerned.  Half  a  dozen 
times  each  day  Martha  might  have  been  observed 
coming  over  the  bridge  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand ; 
now  it  was  a  lace  trimming  which  our  mother  was  to 
decide  about — then  it  was  a  pattern  of  muslin,  or  a 
satin  sash,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  observe  the  down- 
cast eyes  and  mantling  blushes  of  the  sweet  bride, 
when  one  of  us  spoke  in  our  childish  way  of  her 
coming  marriage. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  wedding  it  rained  in- 
cessantly, and  as  the  stream  on  which  we  lived  took 
its  source  among  mountains,  yet  covered  with  snow, 
and  received  innumerable  tributaries,  it  began  to  rise 
with  a  gradual  swell,  till  we  became  apprehensive 


that  one  of  those  terrible  spring  floods,  which  had 
once  filled  the  first  story  of  our  dwelling  with  water, 
and  sent  our  predecessors  into  the  pine  woods  for 
shelter,  might  follow. 

The  night  before  Martha's  wedding  a  high  wind 
mingled  with  the  storm.  The  rushing  waters  and 
the  rain  mingling  with  the  winds,  that  rushed  in  a 
strong  current  up  the  valley,  kept  us  awake  half  the 
night,  for  the  naked  boughs  of  the  oaks  that  sheltered 
our  house,  kept  lashing  the  roof  all  night,  and  we 
could  hear  that  the  waters  were  swelling  deeper  and 
deeper  each  instant.  At  daybreak  we  were  up  and 
looking  eagerly  from  the  window  to  see  what  havoo 
the  storm  had  made. 

The  sunshine  was  flashing  strong  and  bright  upon 
the  turbid  waters,  that  eddied  and  swelled  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  banks,  sometimes  overflowing  them, 
where  a  hollow  allowed  the  water  to  gurgle  through, 
and  whirling  around  the  supporters  of  the  old  bridge 
with  a  violence  that  made  the  crazy  fabrip  tremble  in 
every  beam.  But  the  day  was  beautiful — sott  and 
balmy  with  the  first  breath  of  spring,  and  taking  a 
summer  look  from  the  forest  of  evergreen  pines  and 
hemlocks  that  swayed  their  verdant  tops  to  the  breeze 
and  sent  forth  a  whispering  melody,  in  sweet  contrast 
with  the  hoarse  and  angry  roar  of  waters,  swelling 
tumultuously  by,  and  in  some  places  whirling  around 
their  trunks  with  a  violence  that  made  their  rich 
foliage  shiver. 

When  we  went  over  the  old  bridge  that  day  it  was 
shaking  in  the  waters  like  a  frightened  monster;  the 
river  had  swollen  within  a  few  feet  of  the  flooring,  and 
its  muddy  waves  could  be  seen  through  the  broken 
planks,  whirling  on,  and  seeming  to  heave  upward 
every  instant  among  the  sodden  beams  with  menac- 
ing violence. 

At  first  we  ventured  over  the  old  bridge  timidly, 
quaking  with  terror  as  it  rocked  beneath  our  feet;  but 
the  preparations  going  on  with  so  much  bustle  and 
enei^y  at  Mr.  Haines'  soon  made  us  unmindful  of 
the  flood,  and  every  half  hour  that  day  some  of  us 
were  darting  to  and  fro,  into  the  pine-woods  for 
evergreens,  or  to  our  own  house  for  glasses,  cake 
plates  and  waiters,  till  we  got  completely  accustomed 
to  the  groaning  timbers  and  sprang  over  them  with 
childish  audacity. 

Never  was  there  such  a  ransacking  of  closets  as 
happened  in  our  house  that  day.  Old  cut  glass 
goblets,  with  grape  leaves  and  fruit  richly  gilded  on 
the  rim— champaign  glasses,  cut  in  twining  flowers, 
were  dragged  forth  from  the  topmost  shelves  and 
neatly  dusted — a  pair  of  antique  china  pitchers,  snow 
white,  and  with  silver  flowers  frosted  upon  them, 
were  intrusted  to  my  little  husband,  who  marched 
over  the  bridge  with  one  in  each  hand,  muttering 
threats  of  breaking  them  all  the  way.  Never  waa 
there  a  set  of  children  so  busy  and  full  of  hope — none 
of  us  had  ever  seen  a  wedding,  and  it  was  a  season 
of  exhilarating  expectation  to  us  all. 

Mrs.  Haines  and  her  neighbor  over  the  bridge  were 
intensely  busy  all  the  morning  in  the  kitchen,  crushing 
sugar,  beating  eggs  into  a  white  froth,  and  decant- 
ing wines,  while  they  held  solemn  council  with  old 
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Kate,  the  village  washerwoman,  over  each  loaf  of 
oake  as  it  came  Oom  the  oven.  Matty  flitted  about 
the  house,  like  a  frightened  angel,  sometintes  pale 
as  a  lily,  and  again  rosy  with  blushes,  if  one  of 
tiB  happened  to  address  her  suddenly,  or  in  the 
most  distant  manner  allude  to  the  approaching  cere- 
mony. 

Dan  was  everywhere ;  now  he  might  have  been 
found  in  the  pine-woods  gathering  evergreenni — then 
in  the  kitchen  pilfering  sugar  and  sipping  the  red 
wine — the  next  moment  he  would  glide  into  the 
parlor,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  flushed  by 
these  stolen  visits,  and  without  speaking  a  word 
throw  us  all  into  confusion.  Dan  was  seldom  riotous, 
and  now  he  was  peculiarly  sly  and  quiet  in  his  move- 
ments, but  the  very  sound  of  his  tread  would  bring 
the  color  brightening  into  sweet  Matty  Haines'  cheek, 
and  when  he  took  a  position  just  beneath  her,  as  she 
was  busy  weaving  garlands  over  the  wall,  with  a 
hand  in  ea^  pocket,  his  mouth  pursed  up,  and  his 
little  shrewd  eyes  eloquent  of  mischief,  it  was  sure  to 
bathe  the  face,  neck  and  even  hands  of  the  sensitive 
girl  with  crimson  blushes. 

Matty  was  to  be  married  very  early  in  the  evening, 
and  before  the  sunset  tints  had  gathered  over  Castle 
Bock,  every  thing  was  ready.  The  kitchen  table 
was  covered  by  a  cloth  of  spotless  damask  that  swept 
the  floor,  and  on  it  lay  the  bride's  cake,  heavily 
frosted,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  bathed  in  a 
newly  fallen  snow-heap ;  decanters  oi  red  wine,  sur- 
rounded by  out  and  gilded  crystal,  flung  their  ruby 
brightness  athwart  the  crushed  sugar,  that  seemed  to 
have  drifted  over  the  cake ;  and  crystal  plates  full  of 
amber  jellies  gave  richness  to  the  whole. 

Old  Kate  had  knotted  a  crimson  and  orange  hand- 
kerchief over  her  dusky  brow,  and  in  a  flaming  new 
calico  occupied  the  time  by  wiping  the  glasses  over 
and  over  with  a  clean  napkin,  running  to  the  window 
every  other  ini^tant.  glass  in  band,  to  obtain  a  first 
^impse  of  the  bridegroom,  whom  she  every  moment 
expected  to  see  coming  over  the  opposite  hill. 

Up  stairs  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
Massive  garlands  of  evergreen  draped  the  snow- 
white  walls  of  the  parlor,  and  crept  in  wreaths  of  de- 
licate green  around  the  dimity  curtains,  a  crescent  of 
peacock's  leathers  radiated  over  the  looking  glass, 
and  among  the  fantastic  curves  that  coiled  in  and  out 
on  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  its  mahogany 
frame,  was  entangled  a  double  rope  of  birds'  eggs, 
blue,  brown  and  speckled,  the  result  of  Dan's  piracy 
in  the  pine-wood. 

Mrs.  Haines  was  sitting  in  her  rocking  chair,  in  a 
dove-colored  silk,  with  a  kerchief  of  snow-white 
muslin  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  knots  of  white 
riband  peeping  from  the  borders  of  her  cap.  Two  or 
three  neighbors  from  the  hill  had  already  arrived, 
and  sat  around  the  room,  so  upright  and  silent,  that 
the  lightest  footfall  from  the  chamber  above,  where 
Matty  and  her  bridemaid  were  dressing,  could  be 
distinctly  heard. 

Mrs.  Haines  was  an  energetic  and  practical  woman, 
but  little  giten  to  sentiment,  and,  though  a  fond  mo- 
ther, the  last  person  on  earth  to  grieve  over  the  mar* 


riage  of  a  daughter.  But,  spite  of  hertelf,  she  ooold 
not  hear  that  soft  footfall  overhead  without  a  thrill  of 
pain — a  sense  of  bereavement  fell  upon  her  heart. 
She  thought,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  how  lonely 
the  house  would  be  when  that  sweet  girl  had  carried 
the  light  of  her  smile  and  the  music  of  her  voioe  to 
the  hearth  of  another.  Lost  in  these  painful  thought!, 
she  did  not  observe  that  the  kitten  was  whirling  round 
and  round  on  the  sanded  floor,  and  had  scratched  the 
broad  leaf  of  the  table  by  dashing  its  paw  at  the 
image  of  itself  reflected  there.  A  guest  started  up 
and  drove  the  intruder  away,  with  considerable 
noise,  and  was  doing  her  best  to  restore  the  herring- 
bone pattern  which  it  had  destroyed  in  the  sand;  but 
even  this  attack  upon  the  table,  that  had  been  polished 
by  her  own  hand  for  twenty  years,  flEuled  to  arouse 
Mrs.  Haines  from  her  reverie.  All  at  ouce  her  lip 
began  to  quiver,  the  heaving  of  her  bosom  was  dia- 
cemible  under  the  thin  muslin  that  covered  it,  and 
rising  from  her  chair  she  went  out,  turning  her  head 
away  that  no  one  might  witness  emotions  of  which 
she  was  half  ashamed.  While  the  oflieious  guest  was 
shaking  up  the  patch- work  cushion  of  her  rocking 
chair,  Mrs.  Haines  went  up  stairs  and  entering  her 
daughter's  chamber,  stole  solUy  in.  Matty  waa  sitting 
before  the  little  looking  glass,  but  without  giving  a 
glance  to  the  pale  sweet  face  reflected  there.  The 
white  lids  drooped  over  her  downcast  eyea,  and  when 
she  heard  her  mother's  tread,  she  doaed  them  sud- 
denly, and  a  tear  sparkled  like  a  crushed  diamond 
through  the  thick  lashes. 

How  beamiful  and  bride-like  she  looked  in  her 
simple  white  dress!  not  a  rose-tint  broke  the  pure 
white  of  her  neck  and  face ;  still  there  was  a  glow  of 
joy  about  her  that  shone  in  every  feature  like  sunlight 
on  a  water-lily.  Sweet  girl !  she  would  have  con- 
cealed the  tears  that  gushed  from  her  full  heart,  like 
dew  shaken  from  a  flower,  and  bringing  away  half 
the  perfume  with  it ;  for  she  knew  that  her  mother 
gave  no  encouragement  to  what  she  might  deem 
sentimental  grief.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
turn  away  her  head,  for  the  bridemaid  had  woven  a 
wreath  of  white  roses  among  her  golden  curls,  and 
was  knotting  it  on  one  side  with  a  satin  ribon  that 
flowed  down  upon  her  shoulders,  scarcely  less  white 
than  the  neck  it  touched.  A  swell  of  the  slender 
throat,  and  then  a  half  suppressed  sob  was  answered 
by  a  burst  of  tears  from  her  mother.  The  young  girl 
started  up,  and  falling  into  her  mother's  arms,  wept 
those  blissful  drops  which  spring  from  regrets  so 
sweet  and  tender,  that  they  seem  more  precious  than 
unalloyed  joy,  if  that  were  ever  permiued  out  of 
heaven. 

"  You  will  be  lonesome  without  me,  mother?"  she 
murmured,  kissing  the  yet  fair  cheek  resting  against 
hers. 

'*  Yes,  Matty,  I  did  not  think  how  lonesome  till 
now.    It  seems  almost  like  a  funeral." 

**  No,  not  a  funeral ;  do  n't  say  that,  mother,"  mur- 
mured the  sweet  girl  with  a  shudder. 

*'  Hurra !  the  minister  is  coming  down  the  sand- 
banks, and  no  Mr.  Sandford  yet!"  exclaimed  Dan, 
rushing  into  the  room  with  his  buff-cap  on.    **  For 
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my  part  I  do  nH  beiieve  he  intends  to  come ;  I  always 
said  Matt  would  be  an  old  maid." 

Matty  lifted  up  her  tearful  face  and  smiled,  while 
a  faint  rose  tinge  stole  over  her  cheek. 

"  Ah,  Dan,  you  are  mistaken  this  time,"  she  said, 
pointing  through  the  window.  "See,  who  is  that 
coming  down  the  hill  yonder?" 

We  rose  to  the  window,  and  there,  true  enough, 
was  the  bridegroom  on  horseback,  winding  down  the 
opposite  hill.  The  crimson  sunset  was  around  him, 
and  floating  downward  toward  the  piae  grove  like  a 
drapery  of  gorgeous  gauze.  Just  when  its  lowest 
tints  melted  into  the  purplish  dusk  that  slept  in  the 
woods,  a  cart  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse 
lumbered  heavily  along  toward  the  bridge. 

"  The  more  fool  he !"  cried  Dan.  shading  his  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  looking  through  the  window — 
"  Never  mind,  the  old  bridge  will  break  down  under 
him.    That 's  one  comfort !" 

Martha  started  from  her  mother*s  arm  which  still 
circled  her,  and  drew  a  sharp  breath,  she  cast  a  rapid 
glance  up  and  down  the  river,  and  when  she  turned 
Cowaiti  us  her  face  was  white  as  marble. 

*'  See  how  the  bridge  shakes,"  she  said  in  a  husky 
voice.    "  Mother,  what  can  we  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Haines  looked  out  and  a  shade  of  anxiety 
came  over  her  face. 

*'  The  water  has  risen  fast  since  I  looked  before," 
she  said ;  "  the  bridge  rocks  as  if  some  of  the  sup- 
porters were  giving  way." 

"  Mother,  what  can  we  do !"  cried  the  bride,  grasp- 
ing her  mother's  arm  with  a  hand  that  shook  like  a 
leaf  in  autumn,  while  her  voice  was  sharp  with 
terror. 

"  Think  how  many  times  we  have  crossed  it  to- 
day!" said  the  bridemaid,  encouragingly.  "It  will 
not  take  him  two  minutes  to  pass  over." 

The  bride  shuddered.  "  See,"  she  cried,  "  bow 
the  water  is  whirling  around  the  chestnuts;  it  was 
never  so  high  before.  The  old  apple-tree  is  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  Mother,  he  must  not  cross  that 
bridge." 

She  threw  up  the  sash  as  she  spoke  and  waved  her 
handkerchief,  wildly  hoping  that  it  might  warn  her 
bridegroom  of  the  danger  aad  send  him  back  again, 
but  he  evidently  took  it  as  a  signal  to  ride  faster,  for 
he  also  waved  a  handkerchief  and  dashed  down  the 
hill.  By  this  time  the  cart  had  almost  reached  the 
bridge,  the  driver  walked  beside  his  leaders,  and 
checked  them  for  an  instant,  while  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  about  proceeding.  It  was  but  for  an  instant, 
he  gave  his  long  whip  a  flourish,  and  urged  the 
hesitating  cattle  forward  as  if  determined  to  get  over 
the  peril  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  leading 
horses  placed  their  hoofs  on  the  first  plank,  young 
Sandford  rode  up  at  a  gallop,  and  seemed  rashly 
anxious  to  urge  his  horse  over  first,  for  Matty  was  at 
the  window,  and  he  saw  Minister  Brown  at  the  front 
door,  while  a  crowd  of  female  heads  looking  forth 
from  the  parlor  window,  seemed  to  chide  his  delay. 
The  bridge  was  narrow,  but  just  as  the  ponderous 
and  heavily  loaded  cart  had  rolled, half  way  upon  it, 
Sandford  struck  his  horse  and  pushed  by,  coming  out 


ahead  of  both  cattle*  and  driver,  though  his  garments 
touched  th6  side  railing  and  the  bridge  began  to  reel 
under  its  huge  and  lumbering  burden.  The  jar  of 
drift  wood  striking  the  timbers,  which  shook  the 
bridge  from  end  to  end,  seemed  to  warn  the  youngman 
of  his  danger.  He  looked  anxiously  up  the  river, 
drew  his  horse  up,  with  an  impetuous  motion,  and 
spoke  to  the  teamster,  who  cast  his  eyes  toward  the 
falls,  and  then  looked  back,  as  if  resolving  the  pos- 
sibility of  turning  his  cart  in  that  narrow  space.  - 

"  Whip  them  up !  drive  on  for  your  life  !"  Sand- 
ford shouted,  in  a  voice  that  reached  us,  even  above 
the  roaring  waters,  for  it  was  full  of  impetuous  dar- 
ing, and  striking  his  horse  again  he  strove  to  plunge 
onward.  But  the  poor  animal  had  been  frightened 
by  the  jar,  and  shrinking  in  every  limb,  began  to  pull 
back  and  tried  to  edge  itself  through  the  narrow  space 
left  between  the  advancing  cattle  and  the  side  railing. 
The  young  man  patted  his  neck  and  seemed  to  be 
soothing  him,  but  another  violent  jar,  which  made 
the  old  bridge  stagger  like  a  drunken  thing,  drove  the 
animal  wild;  he  pushed  back  against  the  railing  and 
reared,  till  for  one  instant  his  rider  hung  ccnnpletely 
over  the  heaving  waters.  Just  as  we  expected  to 
see  horse  and  rider  hurled  into  the  flood,  the  horse 
plunged  forward ;  his  hoofs  struck  the  planks  with  a 
fierce  crash,  and  grinding  the  bit  between  his  teeth, 
he  stood  motionless,  blocking  the  way  and  prevent* 
ing  a  free  passage  to  the  cart. 

We  saw  young  Sandford  glance  upward  toward 
the  fall — ^his  face  grew  white  as  marble,  and  lifting 
his  hand  he  seemed  pointing  something  out  to  his 
companion.  A  shriek  broke  from  the  lips  of  Matty 
Haines,  who  had  been  leaning  from  the  window,  ex- 
tending her  clasped  hands,  white  and  motionless  as  a 
statue,  since  her  bridegroom  had  been  upon  the  bridge. 
Now  her  hands  unclasped,  and  she  too  pointed  with 
her  finger  toward  the  fall. 

"  There — ^there !"  broke  from  her  lips  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

The  group  around  her  (even  to  the  youngest  child) 
grew  white  with  horror,  for  there,  plunging  over  the 
fall,  was  a  huge  tree,  with  its  branches  yet  green,  and 
a  great  mass  of  earth  cleaving  to  the  roots.  For  one 
instant  after  being  cast  over  the  fall,  it  stood  upright, 
with  its  foliage  dripping  in  the  sunshine,  as  if  planted 
in  the  whirlpool;  then  it  keeled  and  plunging  for- 
veard,  was  whirled  on  in  the  boiling  current  with 
terrible  velocity. 

The  young  man  upon  the  bridge  made  another  des- 
perate efibrt  to  urge  his  horse  over,  and  now  the  ex- 
cited creature  obeyed  the  reign,  and  plunged  for- 
ward. The  first  bound  was  followed  by  a  loud  im- 
earthly  cry  from  the  doomed  cattle,  that  frose  our 
very  hearts  with  terror.  That  tree  had"  turned  in  the 
current,  and  instead  of  forcing  a  passage,  root  fore- 
most, through  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
our  only  hope,  it  struck  lengthwise  against  the  centre 
beams,  with  a  shock  that  seemed  to  lift  the  whole 
bridge  from  its  foundations.  Not  a  single  cry  burst 
from  our  lips,  but  white  as  death,  and  with  cold  tears 
streaming  down  our  faces,  we  looked  on  breathless 
and  silent  with  horror.    We  saw  those  huge  timbers 
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•nndered  by  the  rampant  watan.'  We  aaw  tiiat  heavy 
cart  sink  through,  dragging  the  teamster,  the  yelling 
hofaea,  and  mooing  ooEen  after  4t.  We  aaw  that 
young  man  over  the  boiling  whirlpooli  high  up  on  a 
fiagment  of  the  bridge  which  yet  clung  to  the  shore. 
The  fatal  tree  was  tangled  in  the  timbers,  and  with  a 
harried  rise  and  fall,  seemed  toiling,  like  an  evil  mon- 
ater,  to  wrench  away  his  laM  frail  hope  of  life.  And 
•ow  the  horse  began  to  rear  again.  The  young  man 
made  an  effort  to  fling  himself  from  the  saddle  and 
M.  His  head  had  struck  an  iron  bolt  in  the  planks ; 
he  moved  and  staggered  a  pace  forward,  but  we  could 
see  that  his  strength  was  gone. 

Minister  Brown,  with  a  crowd  of  helpleas  women, 
ran  down  to  the  bank,  for  it  was  not  yet  time  for  our 
male  neighbors  to  assemble ;  the  minister  was  old 
aad  slow  of  motion,  but  though  the  fragment  left  from 
the  bridge  was  separating  from  the  shore  with  a 
roaring  crash  each  instant,  the  good  old  man  would 
have  tottered  over  it,  but  the  women  held  him  back — 
Ihay  loved  the  old  minister,  and  his  life  was  too  pre- 
eiow.  But  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  see  that  youth 
lying  so  helpless,  as  it  were,  in  the  jaws  of  death-* 
and  no  one  to  render  aid. 

All  at  onoe  we  heard  a  cry  from  the  house  and  the 
bride  came  rushing  toward  the  bridge.  Her  soft  eyn 
OQ  Are  and  her  face  pale  as  marble.  She  darted  past 
the  women,  tore  her  wedding  garments  from  the 


graq>  of  Minister  Brown,  who  would  have  held  her 
back,  and  sprang  on  to  the  groaning  timbera.  Her 
foot  had  scucely  left  the  earth  when  a  sharp  crash 
followed.  The  fragment  was  wrenched  away,  and 
with  the  fatal  tree  trailing  it  along,  it  was  drawn  into 
the  current  with  those  two  young  creatures  dinging 
together  on  the  riven  planks. 

There  was  not  a  heart  presem  strong  enough  to 
look  upon  the  death  of  those  young  creaturea.  The 
minister  fell  to  the  earth  wringing  his  hands,  wbile 
fragments  of  prayer  broke  from  his  quivering  lips. 
Mrs.  Haines  would  have  jumped  into  the  flood  after 
her  child  bm  for  the  weeping  neighbors  who  held  her 
back.  We  children  stood  together  in  a  group,  filling 
the  air  with  cries,  and  clinging  to  each  other  in 
mortal  fear.  We*  aaw  that  fragment  as  it  heaved 
slowly  into  the  current  and  was  whirled  down  the 
flood.  We  saw  when  it  was  hurled  against  a  larger 
portion  of  the  bridge,  and  dashed  to  atoms  in  the 
raging  flood. 

I  caught  one  glimpae  of  the  white  wreath  and  golden 
hair  of  the  bnde,  gathered  in  a  death  embrace  to  the 
bosom  of  her  husband,  and  then  an  uprooted  l^ee,  a 
quantity  of  broken  timber  whirling  on  with  the  flood, 
the  flash  of  a  white  arm  flung  up  from  the  torbad 
watem,  amid  the  folds  of  a  white  garment,  or  it  might 
he  a  foam  wreath,  was  all  that  told  us  of  the  horrible 
scene  we  had  witnessed. 
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PvBU  the  bottle  round,  Tom, 

Fill  jroor  goblet  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  when  Care  in  its  nectar  is  drowned,  Tom, 

A  peean  for  Time  and  for  Him ! 
A  piean  for  Time  at  he  dies,  Tom, 

Let  'a  hurry  him  on  with  a  glee, 
For  the  faster  the  old  fellow  flies,  Tom, 

The  better  for  you  and  for  me. 

'T  is  a  terrible  thing  to  grow  old,  Tom, 

'T  is  a  terrible  thing  to  perceive 
Old  Time  with  his  visage  so  cold,  Tom, 

Encroaching  without  asking  leave. 
And  to  see  the  sweet  bloom  on  the  lip,  Tom, 

And  the  pleaMuit  young  light  in  the  eye. 
Take  flight  with  the  yean  as  they  slip,  Tom, 

So  noiaelessly,  rapidly  by. 

There  is  a  deepening  line  on  your  brow,  Tom, 

And  one  at  the  side  of  your  nose. 
And  a  tonch  of  the  old  rebel  snow,  Tom, 

Much  deeper  than  you  might  suppose. 
Tliere  's  a  graceless  rottmd  in  yoar  back,  Tom, 

There 's  a  wintriness,  too,  on  yoor  cheek. 
And  yonr  voice  has  a  kind  of  a  crack,  Tom, 

More  marked  when  you  sing  than  yon  ^Mak. 


^  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  slighted,  Tom, 

*T  is  a  terrible  drawback  to  know 
That  though  you  may  still  be  invited,  Tom, 

Yoo  *re  no  longer  asked  now  as  a  beao — 
To  be  sentenced  to  talk  with  psqxi,  Tom, 

Though  longing  the  while  to  take  wing, 
And  to  feel  that  the  kindest  mamma,  Tom, 

Ck>nsiders  you  not  just  "  the  thing." 

I  wish,  now  and  then,  I  had  married,  Tom, 

For  mine  is  a  sad  lonely  life, 
And  who  panses  to  find  just  '*tA<  time,"  Tom, 

May  whistle,  we  know,  for  a  wife. 
Oh  ho !  for  the  prime  of  oar  youth,  Tom, 

The  bloom  of  the  earlier  day ; 
Could  we  have  it  all  over,  in  truth,  Tom, 

We  'd  manage  it  some  other  way. 

Bat  push  the  bright  botUe  around,  Tom, 

And  fill  up  your  glass  to  the  brim ; 
And  when  Care  in  its  nectar  u  drowned,  Tom, 

A  peean  for  Time  and  for  Him ! 
A  pean  for  Time  as  he  dies,  Tom, 

Let 's  hurry  him  on  with  a  glee. 
For  the  faster  the  old  fellow  flies,  Tom, 

Hm  better  for  yoa  and  for  me ! 
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"  And  »o  Helen  Alderney — the  lovely,  petted  Helen 
Alderney — has  sacrificed  herself  to  a  sober  widower 
with  three  children.    What  infatuation  I" 

Such  was  one  of  the  exclamations,  of  a  class  cur- 
rent  upon  most  marriages,  which  followed  that  of 
Mrs.  Waterford.  The  fair  bride  herself  had  no  mi»* 
giving^,  whatever  might  have  been  those  of  others 
less  interested.  Very  few  have  the  lot  to  enter  upon 
womanhood  with  so  little  experience  as  hers  of  the 
ills  and  evils  of  life.  She  was  an  orphan,  indeed, 
but  she  had  been  one  frcnn  infancy,  and  she  had  been 
reared  with  parental  care,  and  more  than  parental 
indulgence.  Never  was  bird  or  flower  more  fondly 
guarded  and  tended,  and  never  did  a  household  pet 
more  gratefully  bestow  a  return  of  melody  and  sweet- 
ness. She  had  been  the  belle,  too,  of  her  circle,  for 
she  was  not  less  beautiful  in  person  than  lovely  in 
character,  and  now  that  the  measure  of  her  success 
and  influence  was  filled  by  the  strong  aflection  of  one 
she  respected  as  well  as  loved,  she  never  dreamed  of 
any  thing  else  than  complete  and  enduring  happiness. 

Mr.  Waterford  was  indeed  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  sober  widower.  Though  still  in  the 
earlier  era  of  mature  manhood,  a  married  life  of  ten 
years,  one  half  of  which  had  been  passed  in  anxious 
and  unremitting  devotion  to  an  invalid  wife,  had 
been  enough  to  subdue  him  to  the  soberness  of  mid- 
dle age.  The  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  Helen's 
polished  little  circle,  to  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced while  on  a  business  tour,  were  perhaps  the 
more  attractive  and  exhilarating  to  him  from  their 
novelty  aAer  the  sadness  and  seclusion  of  his  own 
quiet  home ;  and  in  Helen,  so  graceful,  and  gentle, 
and  light-hearted,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  one  who 
could  make  that  home  all  he  desired.  Helen  was 
still  too  young  to  see  any  thing  peatliarly  interesting 
in  han^rae  widowers;  she  would  never  have 
thought  of  Mr.  Waterford  as  an  object  of  conquest, 
but  when  he  had  singled  her  out,  the  attentions  of 
one  so  truly  dignified  and  high-minded  were  very 
grateful  to  her  yielding  and  dependent  spirit.  She 
could  value  his  extended  reputation,  and  appreciate 
the  talents  which  had  won  it;  could  enjoy  his  powers 
of  conversation,  and  enter  into  his  manly  and  gene- 
rous sentiments ;  and  when  her  affections  were  asked, 
she  felt  that  she  had  already  yielded  them. 

During  Mr.  Waterford's  journey  homeward  with 
his  bride,  she  had  full  opportunity  to  express  to  him 
her  afliectionate  wishes  and  sanguine  hopes.  She 
made  him  describe  his  children,  until  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  each,  as  she  fancied,  was  impresaed  upon  her 


mind,  and  carefully  thought  out  the  line  of  conduct 
which  was  to  govern  her  among  them. 

"  How  earnestly  I  wish,"  said  she,  "  that  all  com- 
mon ideas  of  a  stepmother  could  remain  apart  from 
their  impression  of  me !  I  should  like  them  to  re- 
ceive me  as  one  on  whom  they  could  rely  as  upon  a 
parent,  yet  treat  as  familiarly  as  a  sister.  How  en- 
dearing a  relation,  when  its  duties  are  properly  ful- 
filled, may  be  made  of  one  which  the  inconsiderate 
and  the  selfish  regard  as  repulsive  and  irksome !  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  children,  and  I  think  that 
my  own  delightful  experience  has  given  me  the  best 
of  lessons  to  make  yours  happy.  From  the  chief 
troubles  of  childhood,  dry  lessons  through  cold  or 
harsh  teachers,  I  shall  be  able  to  save  them.  I  was 
led  to  learn  every  thing  through  love,  and  so  it  shall 
be  with  them.  You  will  entrust  them  to  me,  will 
you  not  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?"  returned  Mr.  Waterford, 
smiling.  "  I  shall  expect  great  results  from  such  a 
combination  as  yourself  and  the  assistant  I  have 
already  promised  you.  You  could  not  imagine  any 
one,  my  dear  Helen,  better  calculated  to  aid  you  in 
any  labor  of  the  heart  or  mind  than  Lucy  Clive." 

"  True— true !"  returned  Helen,  looking  for  a  mo- 
ment a  little  disconcerted,  and  then  she  continued 
cordially — "  See  what  a  monopolist  I  am  inclined  to 
be !  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  aunt  of  your  dear 
little  girls  had  already  anticipated  my  plans,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  but  just  and  natural  that  their  own  mo- 
ther's sister  should  retain  the  place  which  I  was 
thoughtfully  scheming  to  usurp.  Still  I  do  not  fear 
that  she  will  refuse  me  a  share  of  it,  nor  they  a  por- 
tion of  their  love.  But,  do  you  know,  I  have  some- 
times had  a  thought  that  I  should  stand  a  little  in  awe 
of  your  admirable  Lucy  Clive  ?  I  ought  to  make  you 
promise,  before  you  bring  us  together,  that  you  will 
shut  your  eyes  to  my  inferiority." 

"  No  danger  of  my  seeing  any  such  thing  even  with 
my  eyes  wider  open  than  usual,"  said  Mr.  Water- 
ford, passing  his  hand  over  her  cheek  with  the  tM- 
prtssemeru  of  a  less  experienced  bridegroom ;  '^  with- 
out drawing  any  comparison  between  her  and  your- 
self, I  repeat  what  I  have  before  told  you,  that  she  is 
a  woman  who  has  few  equals  in  manners,  feeling, 
or  intellect.  When  you  know  her  I  am  sure  you 
will  value  her  as  I  do.  By  her  unwearied  exertion 
for  a  sister  during  an  illness  of  several  years,  her  un- 
oeasing  watchfulness  over  my  children,  and  htft 
sacrifices  q{  society  in  which  she  was  courted  and 
I  followed— sacrifices  that  she  made  continually  and 
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uogrudgingly,  until  her  season  of  bloom  was  past — 
she  has  earned  from  me  an  amomit  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  I  can  never  adequately  repay.  She  must 
love  yoUf  my  dearest  Helen,  and  I  pledge  you  an  as- 
surance, that  to  no  sister  by  blood  could  you  more 
safely  give  your  confidence  and  esteem." 

At  length  the  bridal  trip  terminated,  and  Helen's 
heart  beat  rapidly  when  the  carriage  stopped  before 
the  dwelling  of  which  she  was  in  future  to  be  mistresa. 
A  staid-looking  servant  man  advanced  to  let  down 
the  steps,  and,  as  she  descended,  she  saw  standing 
within  the  door  a  lady  and  three  little  girls,  all  in 
dresses  of  deep  mourning.  Nothing  could  have  looked 
more  inauspicious  to  her  than  their  sombre  attire  and 
equally  sombre  countenances,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  heavily  on  her  husband's  arm  as  she  entered 
the  house. 

"  My  children  and  your  future  friend  and  sister, 
Miss  Clive,  my  dear  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Waterford. 

The  lady  slightly  touched  the  cheek  of  Helen  with 
her  lips,  and  welcomed  her  with  grave  but  polished 
courtesy.  The  little  girls  embraced  their  father,  but 
without  any  of  the  hilarious  eagerness  which  usually 
marks  \he  joy  of  childhood;  and  then  still  more 
silently  received  the  caresses  of  Helen,  who  with  a 
chill  shaking  her  whole  frame,  and  a  dimness  of 
sight  that  retarded  her  motions,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  aunt  to  lay  aside  her  traveling  dress. 

Whilst  making  her  toilet  she  recovered  sufficient 
composure  to  examine  the  appearance  of  her  com- 
panion. As  Mr.  Waterford  had  said,  she  was  no 
longer  young,  but  inexperienced  as  Helen  was,  she 
could  never  for  a  moment  have  suppoj^ed  that  the 
hollowne;is  of  her  cheek,  and  the  extreme  palor  of 
her  whole  countenance  was  occasioned  by  the  mere 
absence  of  youth.  Her  figure  was  very  graceful,  and 
every  movement  bespoke  a  self-posAcssion  and  a 
decision  of  character  seldom  found  in  a  woman, 
while  in  her  large  black  eyes  there  was  a  restlessness 
and  a  peculiarity  of  expression  painful  to  observe, 
and  one  that  Helen  could  not  have  described  nor  de- 
fined. 

Mr.  Waterford  remained  near  his  young  wife  whilst 
she  partook  of  refreshment,  and  until  he  had  seen  her 
established  for  the  evening  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
then,  kindly  consigning  her  to  the  attentions  of  his 
children  and  their  aunt,  he  withdrew  for  a  short  time 
at  a  summons  to  his  otfice.  Much  as  Helen  had  talked 
on  the  subject  during  her  journey,  she  had  not  realized 
that  her  lover  was  actually  the  father  of  a  family  and 
the  practiced  master  of  a  houj>ehold;  but  now,  soon  as 
it  was  after  her  arrival,  several  little  circumstances 
had  given  her  full  confirmation  of  it.  ^he  missed  his 
presence,  and  though  she  was  vexed  with  herself  that 
such  a  trifle  disturbed  her,  she  still  had  a  conscious- 
ness of  needing  his  support.  She  vainly  tried  to  be 
at  ease.  The  deportment  of  MiBS  Clive  was  unex- 
ceptionably  polite,  even  approaching  to  kindness, 
and  her  conversation,  thoroughly  elegant  in  manner 
and  expression,  was  the  more  interesting  from  an 
apparent  desire  to  please ;  yet  two  or  three  times  a 
single  tone  of  her  voice  startled  Helen  to  something  I 
like  alarm.    Usually  its  modulations  were  singularly  | 


soil  and  subdued,  but  when  the  young  bride,  beguiled 
for  a  moment  of  her  sense  of  her  new  position,  had 
given  way  to  the  clear,  merry  laugh  habitual  to  her, 
the  voice  of  the  sister-in-law,  though  during  scarcely 
longer  than  the  utterance  of  a  syllable,  became  shrill 
and  broken.  The  little  girls  were  pretty,  and  engag- 
ing in  their  appearance,  but  the  afiectionate  efforts  of 
Helen  to  attract  and  amuse  them  were  met  without 
response.  They  were  not  rude  nor  ungracious ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  trained  to  a  propriety  of  de- 
meanor, rare  at  their  early  years,  but  they  listened 
silently  to  her  remarks,  answered  her  questions  re- 
spectfully, and  as  if  to  spare  her  from  further  thought 
of  them,  drew  more  closely  to  their  aunt 

The  house  was  a  handsome  one,  suitable  in  every 
respect  to  the  standing  and  income  of  Mr.  Waterford. 
The  furniture  was  well  chosen,  and  arranged  with 
every  evidence  of  good  taste ;  but  there  was  no  indi- 
cation in  any  article  of  the  slightest  change  having 
been  made  through  compliment  to  a  new  mistress. 
The  same  feeling  through  which  the  mourning 
dresses  had  been  retained  seemed  to  control  all  the 
household  machinery.  When  her  first  disquiet,  oc- 
casioned by  those  dresses,  had  subsided,  she  endea- 
vored to  believe  that  they  were  worn  in  coounemo- 
ration  of  some  more  recent  loss,  but  subsequent  obser- 
vation convinced  her  that  they  had  been  renewed 
for  her  predecessor,  though  at  a  much  later  period 
than  custom  prescribes. 

The  many  elegant  trifles  suggestive  of  leisure  and 
amusement,  by  which  Helen  had  always  been  sur- 
rounded, were  here  almost  entirely  wanting.  A  piano 
stood,  half  hidden,  in  a  recess,  and  in  hope  that  music 
might  be  a  relief  to  her  constraint,  she  approached  it, 
but  found  it  locked. 

"  Have  you  yet  taken  lessons,  my  dear  ?"  she 
asked,  addretising  tlie  eldest  of  the  little  girls. 

"  I  once  commenced,  ma'am,"  answered  the  child, 
"  but  the  piano  has  not  been  opened  since — since — " 
and  she  stopped  short,  while  her  face  flushed  to  the 
temples. 

"  She  means  since  the  death  of  my  sister,"  re- 
marked Miss  Clive,  calmly. 

When  Mr.  Waterford  rejoined  her,  Helen  felt  more 
at  ease,  yet  many  of  the  little  gallantries,  gratifymg 
to  her  youthful  romance,  were  now  suspended,  and 
though  she  had  the  good  sense  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  his 
sister-in-law  and  children,  altogether  the  least  happy 
evening  of  her  life  was  the  first  spent  in  her  own 
house. 

Mr.  Waterford  had  so  long  secluded  himself  from 
society  that  he  had  few  claims  upon  its  hospitalities, 
and  no  festivity  followed  the  installation  of  the  bride 
in  her  new  establishment.  There  could  have  been 
none,  indeed,  with  propriety,  for  it  was  literally  still 
a  house  of  mourning,  and  there  was  no  allusion  made 
to  the  subject  by  Miss  Clive.  The  beautiful  bridal 
dress,  which  Helen  had  prepared  with  faultless  taste, 
in  anticipation  of  a  different  state  of  things,  was  never 
taken  from  its  wrappings.  With  a  delicacy  and  a 
sensibility  that  always  governed  her,  she  not  only 
forbore  to  produce  it,  even  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
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to  the  family,  but  woald  have  oonsiderecl  herself 
culpable  had  she  named  what  might  have  occasioned 
melancholy  remembrances  and  reflections  to  those 
around  her. 

Though  the  bride  was  not  fitBd^  she  received 
numerous  visits.  They  were  chiefly  from  the  ao- 
quaintaaoes  of  Miss  Clive,  who  evidently  was  held 
by  them  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  one  less 
unsuspicious  than  Helen,  might  easily  have  fancied 
that  their  calls  were  made  as  much  for  condolence 
with  A«r,  as  for  congratulation  of  herself.  They 
formally  went  through  the  usual  ceremonies  with 
Mrs.  Waterford,  and  then  turned  to  their  friend  with 
questions  of  deep  solicitude  about  her  health,  and 
about  the  children,  soOening  their  voices  to  sympa- 
thetic unison  with  hers,  and  wearing  upon  their  coun- 
tenanoes  looks  of  commiseration  and  concern. 
Helen  had  an  intuition  that  there  was  some  prejudice 
against  her,  and  its  natural  effect  was  produced  upon 
her  manners.  She  became  reserved  and  embarrassed, 
and  in  her  cold  reception  of  measured  civilities  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  her  as  the 
warm  hearted  girl,  ever  ready  with  expressions  of 
kind  feeling,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  all  that  approached  her. 

Even  those  who  visited  her  for  her  own  sake, 
i^eemed  to  have  a  supposition  that  there  were  two 
pculies  in  the  bouse — Mr.  Waterford  and  his  gay 
young  wife  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
hister-in-law  and  his  children.  This  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  Helen,  conscious  as  she  was  of  the  purest 
and  most  generous  intentions,  and  every  circum- 
stance which  reminded  her  of  it,  increased  her  regret 
and  chagrin.  Even  on  her  way  to  a  house  of  worship 
on  the  first  Sabbath  aAer  her  arrival,  when  she  was 
gased  at  in  the  family  procession,  by  the  multitude  of 
starers  who  find  their  most  delectable  spectacle  in  a 
bridal  party,  she  could  have  hung  her  head  with 
Khame  and  sorrow  at  what  she  presumed  must  be  the 
remarks  on  the  incongruity  of  her  own  bright  and 
rich  attire  with  the  sable  weeds  of  her  companions. 

Helen  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  domestic  affairs,  and  having  few  of  the  engage- 
ments of  society  to  occupy  her  time,  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  assume  the  responsibilites  of  housekeep- 
ing, but  the  mtnage  had  been  already  organized  and 
there  was  no  place  made  for  her.  The  servants  were 
valued  and  indulged  for  their  long  services.  They 
had  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  Miss  Clive,  and 
"  Miss  Lucy's  way'*  was  still  their  law.  In  the  more 
important  arrangements  every  thing  was  so  well  con- 
ducted that  the  most  notable  or  fastidious  could  have 
found  little  excuse  for  interference;  but  in  minor 
matters,  which  more  depend  upon  peculiar  tastes 
and  customs,  Helen  sometimes  would  have  wished 
£or  a  change.  This  she  never  expressed  openly,  but 
if,  with  the  most  considerate  tact,  she  ventured  to 
approach  the  subject  to  Miss  Clive,  she  was  answered 
quietly  with  *'  My  sister  preferred  that  it  should  be 
so,  and  I  have  never  thought  of  a  change ;  her  tastes 
have  always  been  sacred  to  me.''  And  to  Helen, 
also,  they  were  sacred.  She  was  too  unselfish  and 
just-nunded  to  have  any  of  the  mesa  feeliag  allied  to 
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jealousy,  which  often  exists,  di  the  memory  of  oae 
whose  place  she  had  been  chosen  to  occupy.  As  alMr 
was  disposed  to  love  all  that  shared  the  aflTectioiui  of 
her  husband,  so  she  could  think  with  tendemesi  of 
one  for  whom  he  had  mourned.  But  the  dead  wMb 
thus  brought  daily  and  hourly  to  her  recolleotion,  heir 
spirit  seemed,  at  last,  ever  watching  near,  to  control 
her  in  her  most  trivial  actions,  and  to  repress  the 
cheerful  impulses  of  her  youth. 

Months  went  round,  and  the  patient  sweetness  of 
Helen  had  not  availed  to  produce  any  change  in  her 
favor.  The  children  were  still  quite  respectfid  to- 
ward her,  but  not  less  cold  nor  shy  than  at  first  Hie 
servants  waited  on  her  civilly,  but  reserved  their 
alacrity  for  Miss  Clive,  to  whom  they  still  looked  fbr 
instruction  and  authority.  The  regular  visiters,  with- 
out failing  in  proper  punctilio  to  Mrs.  Waterford, 
obviously  did  not  consider  themselves  as  her  guests, 
and  were  too  little  guarded  of  their  assumption  that 
Miss  Clive  was  magnanimously  submitting  to  a  pain- 
ful position  through  devotion  to  her  sister's  children ; 
and  gradually  the  depressing  conviction  grew  upon 
the  young  wife  that  she  was,  and  must  still  remain,  a 
cipher  in  her  own  house. 

Mr.  Waterford  knew  nothing  of  her  endurances 
and  apprehensions.  Deeply  engrossed  by  ardooos 
professional  duties,  he  was  little  observant  of  trifles 
not  particularly  forced  upon  his  attention ;  and  im* 
portant  to  her  as  they  were  in  the  aggregate,  Hetett 
herself  felt  that  they  were  but  trifles  which  made  up 
the  sum  of  her  discomfort.  And  in  the  company  of 
her  husband  her  annoyances  were  forgotten,  for  in 
tlM)  enjoyment  of  a  new  and  powerful  affection,  snch 
as  hers,  it  must  be  an  uncontrollable  anxiety  wiiich 
will  obtrude  upon  the  presence  of  the  one  beloved. 
Besides,  Helen  was  too  reasonable  to  complain  of 
what  seemed  beyond  remedy;  she  could  bring  no 
definite  charge  against  any  one.  She  had  failed  to 
excite  regard,  and  with  the  humility  of  one  accustom* 
ed  to  self-examination,  she  looked  for  the  cause  in 
her  own  character  and  conduct.  In  what  was  she 
wanting  that  crowned  the  excellence  and  estaUished 
the  influence  of  Lucy  Clive? 

Lucy  Clive  became  her  study.  From  the  first  die 
had  been  struck  with  her  intellectual  ability.  Her 
longer  experience  of  society,  and  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  books,  gave  her  ideas  a  range 
which  Helen  sometimes  could  not  venture  to  follow, 
and  never  was  her  superiority  so  apparent  as  in  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Waterford.  Her  familiarity 
with  the  scope  of  his  studies,  her  quick  perception  of 
his  feelings,  and  her  thorough  comprehension  of  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  great  and  small,  were  siir> 
prising  to  his  wife,  even  aAer  every  allowance  for 
her  familiar  intercourse  with  him  for  years  as  an 
inmate  of  his  house. 

At  these  times  she  displayed  a  brilliancy  which 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  calmness  and  want  of 
effort  tluu  marked  her  manner  toward  others.  At 
first,  Helen  had  honored,  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
elevation  of  character,  her  indiflTerence  to  general 
admiration,  and,  as  one  of  the  loveliest  of  womanly 
attributes,  her  readiness  to  exert  her  talents  for  the 
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ambeUishineiit  of  the  family  circle ;  but  afterward  die 
wu  atartled  by  witneaaiog  in  her  a  neryoos  atraining 
of  her  powera  to  the  utmoat,  and  a  flush  of  triumph  at 
tie  pleasure  her  brother-in-law  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press, when,  in  her  discussions  with  him,  she  had 
surpassed  her  usual  demonstrations  of  ability ;  alto- 
gether, an  excitement  greater  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant,  and  incompatible  with  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  for  which  she  had  given  her  credit 
Having  once  detected  a  flaw  in  a  character  which 
she  had  imagined  to  be  without  passion  or  weakness, 
Helen  found  her  vision  growing  more  acute.  She 
noticed  that  when  she  had  herself  evaded  subjects  of 
conversation  as  above  her  ability,  or  on  which  she 
had  candidly  confessed  her  want  of  information,  Miss 
Qive,  instead  of  dropping  them,  at  least  in  her  pre- 
sence, never  failed  to  introduce  them  with  her  most 
fluent  and  graceful  eloquence,  to  Mr.  Waterford,  and 
that  a  smile,  scarcely  perceptible,  indeed,  would  curl 
her  lip;  when  seeing  that  his  wife  sat  silently  by,  he 
would  playfully  turn  to  some  lighter  topic  of  which 
she  was  mistress.  Even  that  Helen  could  have  borne 
without  much  disquiet,  for,  with  her,  to  be  convicted 
ofa  want  of  merit  or  attainment  was  but  an  incite- 
ment to  improvement.  But  once,  when  aAer  such  a 
scene,  forgetful  of  how  little  interest  a  man  of  her 
hnfaand's  years  and  habits  of  reflection  would  be 
likely  to  find  in  such  a  matter,  she  had  gaily  related 
some  thoughtless  frolic  which  had  afibrded  amuse- 
ment to  herself  and  her  young  companion:},  she  caught 
the  piercing  eye  of  his  sister-in-law  stealthily  turning 
to  note  the  efiect  of  her  girlish  story  upon  the  listener, 
and  from  that  moment  she  knew  her  to  be  an  enemy. 
Scarcely  more  withering  to  Cbristobel  was  the 
*'  look  askance*'  of  her  serpent  guest,  than  was  that 
glance  to  Helen. 

Her  un  happiness  in  her  new  relations  was  no 
looger  a  mystery  to  her,  but  she  felt  not  leas  con- 
strained than  before  to  bear  it  in  silence.  Openly  the 
demeanor  of  Lucy  Olive  remained  the  same  as  ever 
toward  her,  and  the  representation  of  a  single  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  would,  naturally,  rather  be 
attributed  by  Mr.  Waterford  to  his  wife's  sensitive 
ikncy,  than  believed  to  have  been  reality  in  one 
whom  successive  years  had  exalted  to  so  high  a  place 
in  his  estimation.  And  even  could  he  have  been 
brought  to  participate  in  her  impressions,  Helen's 
forbearing  and  generous  nature  would  have  revolted 
(rom  the  only  ostensible  means  of  extrication  from 
b«r  distressing  and  humiliating  position — ^that  of  a 
separation  from  its  cause.  Lucy  Olive  was  wholly 
dependent  for  protection  upon  her  brother-in-law,  and 
was  bound  by  a  death-bed  promise  to  remain  as  a 
mother  to  her  sister's  children. 

Helen  was  too  new  to  trouble  not  to  be  seriously 
aflected  by  its  concealments,  and  at  length  it  was  no 
longer  pa^^sible  for  Mr.  Waterford  to  fail  noticing  a 
decline  of  her  health  and  spirits.  His  redoubled  ten- 
derness proved  his  concern,  but  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  Helen  he  confidently  held  out  the  cheerful  hope 
that  she  would  soon  be  herself  again. 

So  passed  the  year  of  Helen's  marriage.  At  the 
end  of  it  a  dead  infant  lay  in  her  chamber,  and  the 


harrowing  communication  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Waterford,  that  the  life  of  the  young  mother  was 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  close.  She  had  a  sense  of 
her  approaching  dissolution,  and  bore  it  calmly,  for 
through  her  trials  of  life  she  had  been  drawn  nearer 
to  Heaven.  Her  mind  acquired  a  degree  of  decision 
new  to  it,  as  her  bodily  powers  failed,  and  gently  bat 
firmly  she  confided  to  her  husband  a  narration  of  all 
her  experience  since  she  had  been  under  his  roof.  A 
recurrence  of  circumstances  to  which  he  had  given 
little  heed  as  they  passed,  now  flashed  acroas  his 
memory,  and,  when  too  late,  bis  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish  at  the  thought  of  his  blindness. 

"  God  knows  I  do  not  tell  you  this  reproachfully, 
nor  through  aiiy  unchristian  feeling,"  said  the  dying 
wife,  as  for  the  last  time  she  laid  her  head  upon  hit 
bosom  :  "but  that  if  the  time  should  come  that  you 
will  take  another  to  my  place  in  your  heart,  you  may 
be  prepared  to  guard  her  earthly  lot  from  the  evils 
which  have  shortened  mine." 

She  died,  and  through  the  dismal  night  that  follow- 
ed, Mr.  Waterford  remained  alone  in  the  chamber  of 
death.  He  had  watched  for  years  the  sinking  away, 
through  physical  suflering,  of  one  not  less  beloved— 
but  he  had  never  known  such  wo  as  this.  As  the 
morning  glimmered  into  the  room,  he  stood  in  his 
voiceless  anguish,  to  gaze  again,  by  the  light  of  day, 
upon  the  lifeless  form,  so  beautiful  in  its  repose,  with 
his  dead  boy  clasped  upon  its  bosom,  when  a  soft 
footfall  broke  the  silence,  and  Lucy  Olive  drew  to  his 
side. 

She  passed  her  fingers  over  the  heavy  ban^  of  fair 
hair  which  still  gracefully  draped  the  forehead  o( 
Helen,  and  looked  up  to  whisper  a  phrase  of  conso- 
lation. But  her  arm  was  sternly  grasped,  and  Mr. 
Waterford  exclaimed  hoarsely,  while  he  fixed  his 
blood-shot  eyes  on  her  face — 

"  Woman !  can  you  dare  to  contemplate  your  own 
work !  Go  and  look  into  your  heart,  and  may  you 
find  there  the  reproaches  I  will  forbear  to  utter." 

Lucy  Olive  grew  as  pale  as  the  lifeless  bodies  be- 
fore her,  and  for  a  moment  she  wildly  met  his  gaze. 
Then  she  turned  away  with  a  strange  smile  upon  her 
ashy  lips,  and  with  a  step  firm  and  measured,  as  was 
her  wont,  she  left  the  room.  He  never  saw  her  face 
again. 

The  day  on  which  the  mother  and  child  were  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  it  was  announced  that  a  violent 
and  dangerous  fever  had  attacked  Miss  Olive.  The 
disease  made  rapid  progress;  and  a  fortnight  from 
the  death  of  Helen,  the  family  vault  was  opened  to 
receive  another  occupant.  Orowds  of  friends  as- 
sisted in  the  obsequies  of  the  inestimable  sister-in- 
law,  and  it  was  easy  to  account,  through  his  triple 
loss,  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Waterford.  When  all 
was  over,  a  paper,  irregularly  traced  with  pencij,  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  eldest  of  his  children,  who  had 
been  directed  to  deliver  it  in  the  event  of  her  aunt's 
death.    Its  contents  were  these : — 

"  Will  you  look  into  the  heart  by  which  you  merci- 
fully hope  to  be  avenged  ?  When  it  shall  have  ceased 
to  beat,  its  transcript  shall  be  placed  before  you,  and 
you  will  see  that  for  long  years  your  image,  Charlca 
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Waterford,  has  been  the  master  of  its  every  pulsation. 
In  my  early  girlhood,  when  it  was  generous  and 
spotless  as  that  of  the  young  creature  to  whose  me- 
mory you  sacrifice  my  existence — it  was  yours. 
Whilst  I  listened  to  the  marriage  vows  that  bound 
you  to  my  sister,  and  strove  against  it  with  bitter, 
bitter  agony,  still  it  was  yours.  In  the  days  of  your 
intellectual  struggles  and  proud  success ;  and  in  your 
care,  and  gloom,  and  sorrow,  still,  still  yours.  Was 
this  guilt? — I  cannot  reason  now,  for  my  brain  is 
racked  and  burning — but  I  fnl  that  it  was  not  I 
never  grudged  her  your  love.  Witness  your  own 
memory — I  watched  her  with  a  devotion  even  sur- 
passing your  own.  That  she  might  have  continued 
to  live  upon  the  happiness  denied  to  me,  I  would 
have  bought  her  life  with  mine.  When  she  was  taken 
from  us,  what  was  your  grief  to  mine  ? 

"But  when  the  grass  began  to  spring  over  her 
ashM  in  your  heart,  then  in  mine  was  passion  first 
brightened  by  hope.  Had  I  not  by  long  and  unchange- 
able affection  earned  what  it  was  yours  again  to 
give  ?  From  whom  had  you  ever,  or  could  you  ever 
have  had  such  sympathy  as  mine  ?  Who  ever  gloried 
in  you,  and  worshiped  you,  and  toiled  for  you  as  I  ? 
Whose  sacrifices— no !  I  will  not  speak  of  wordly 
sacrifices  for  your  sake,  for  what  was  the  whole 
world  to  me,  balanced  with  my  hidden  affection ! — 
Who  was  your  equal  in  the  conquests  of  mind  com- 


pared with  myself?  I  say  not  this  in  arrogance,  aad 
you  will  not  understand  it  so,  for  you  were  my  in- 
citement— who  so  endowed  that  she  might  have  added 
honors  even  to  yours  ?  And  when  the  seat  at  your 
household  altar,  which  to  my  aspirations  was  tke 
holiest  and  loftiest  place  on  earth,  was  gaily  ap- 
proached by  one  untried,  one  unknown  to  you  but  as 
the  companion  of  a  few  pleasant  hours — was  it  to 
trivial  a  thing  to  me  that  I  should  smooth  and  adom 
that  place  for  her  acceptance  ?  When  the  light  whiob, 
for  half  my  life,  I  had  shed  upon  your  path,  was  for- 
gotten for  the  bloom  of  a  flower  thrown  casually  at 
your  feet,  was  it  fur  me  to  aid  in  cherishing  tha 
flower  for  your  bosom? 

"Now  wonder  at  the  omissions  which  in  your 
thoughts  are  numbered  as  the  sins  that  have  rendered 
your  home  desolate  to  your  eyes ;  and  wonder  that  a 
single  sentence  from  your  lips  should  have  had  tlw 
power  to  scorch  my  heart  to  dust!  You  have  charged 
me  with  crushing  your  flower — which  will  bloom 
again  for  you  in  a  future  of  bliss — ^take  a  yet  mora 
fearful  condemnation  to  yourself,  you,  who  have 
been  my  past — in  whom  \a  absorbed  my  present  of 
madness!  What  future  have  you  led  to  me?  In 
the  few  blighting  words  by  which  you  amiihilatttd 
the  hope  through  which  I  had  lived,  and  revealed  lo 
me  that  I  had  lived  in  vain,  you  also  pronounced  Ike 
doomof  my  soul." 
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"  I  AX  delighted,  enchanted,  enraptived,  at  behold- 
ing you  again,  my  dear  Frank !"  exclaimed  Harry 
Weston,  as  he  entered  the  dressing-room  of  his 
friend,  who  was  adjusting  the  tie  of  his  cravat.  "  I 
have  just  heard  of  your  arrival,  and  hastened  to  in- 
vite you  to  the  wirit  my  sisters  intend  giving  to- 
night Consider  yourself  a  fortunate  fellow,  for  I 
think  I  can  promise  you  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
We  have  sent  invitations  to  all  the  roost  fashionable 
families  in  the  city,  and  doubtless  we  shall  have  a 
complete  squeeze.  I  am  glad  you  have  returned 
safely !  How  did  you  like  *  sailing  on  the  midnight 
deep  ?'  and  how  did  you  beguile  the  long  weary  hours 
of  the  watch?  and  how  are  you?" 

"  Why,  I  am  here,  safe  and  sound.  But,  Harry, 
yoo  run  word  upon  word,  and  question  upon  question, 
with  such  volubility  that  I  began  to  think  I  should 
never  get  a  chance  to  answer  you." 

"  Then,  let  your  good  looks  answer  for  you,  for  I 
nerar  saw  you  looking  better ;  though  the  sun  and 
wind  of  the  ocean  has  efibcted  some  little  change  in 
your  complexion,  but  all  for  the  better,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  Frank." 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  replied  Frank, 
carelessly,  giving  a  finishing  brush  to  his  whiskers. 

"  What !  as  much  of  a  coxcomb  as  ever,"  laughed 
Harry. 


"  Why,  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that,  among 
other  blessings.  Heaven  has  given  me  a  passably 
good  opinion  of  myself,  and  I  have  been  taught  lo 
consider  my  looks  not  particularly  disagreeable  by 
those  fair  judges  who  have  them  under  review,"  was 
the  conceited  reply. 

"  Allow  me,  then,  to  give  you  timely  warning,  thai 
you  will  need  your  very  best  looks  this  evening,  for 
the  star  who  will  reign  is  a  cruel  fair  one,"  said 
Harry,  still  laughing. 

"  And  why  a  cruel  fair  one  ?  Have  you  been  led  a 
pretty  dance  through  all  the  perils  of  love,  thnn 
quietly  surrendered  at  discretion?" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Frank,  that  has  been  the  lot  of  all 
who  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile — ^yei 
her  star  still  maintains  its  ascendancy,  and  she  goes 
on  breaking  hearts  with  the  utmost  industry." 

"  May  I  solicit  the  honor  of  hearing  the  name  of 
this  dangerous  siren?"  asked  Frank,  becoming  »-' 
terested. 

"  Beautiful  Fanny  Ashton." 

"  She  is  as  bewitching  as  cruel  then?*' 

"Aye!  The  dullest  beau  feels  inspired  by  her 
presence,  their  language  flows  into  metre  as  they  ad- 
dress her,  they  become  poetic  as  they  catch  the  liglii 
of  her  smile.  Then,  so  prettily  she  derides  dwir 
woes,  thai  mockery  becomes  enchanting  when  fiUl- 
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img  from  her  ruby  lipa  all  feel  the  stroke,  but  they 
•tiMHmre'the  miaeile.'' 

**  The  tyruit !"  exclaimed  Frank. 

^  Ah,  moha  t3rraDt  was  never  before  seen/'  replied 
•his  friend. 

«  Can  nothing  be  done  with  her  V* 

^  Nothing.  After  numerow  encouragements,  and 
repeated  repulses,  inding  Move's  labor  lost,'  we 
(hsve  stacked  our  arms  tn  ihmm,  declaring  the  for- 
iMss  impregnable." 

*'  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  desire  more  than  to 
«ncoanter  an  accomplished  coquette,"  said  Frank,  as 
hb  poured  the  perfume  on  his  snowy  handkerchief. 

*<I  suppose  then  you  mean  to  attack  her,  but  I 
oantion  you  to  beware,"  playfully  advised  his  com- 
panion. 

^'May  I  not  be  more  lucky  than  the  rest?"  oon- 
fitttedly  asked  his  friend. 

*<And  free  the  world  from  bondage,"  laughed 
Hvry,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room ;  "  but  let  me 
•gain  say  beware." 

**  Harry,  her  cup  is  nearly  filled— the  hour  of  retri- 
kntioo  is  at  hand— I  will  teach  her  a  lesson." 

Fnak  Belmont  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Miry,  and  had  just  retomed  fi<Qm  a  cruise  in  the 
ifaditemuiean.  He  waa  handsome,  had  a  martial 
•ir,  and  yet  was  withal  somewhat  aentimental  and 
poetical,  with  a  fine,  clear  olive  complexion,  dark 
brown  hair,  and  exquisitely  turned  up  mustaches, 
with  eyes  "  deeply,  darkly  blue."  He  was  What  the 
girls  call  "  a  love  of  a  man."  On  his  inner  man  we 
will  not  enlarge,  merely  premising  that  he  was  called 
"  a  pretty  clever  fellow,"  also  that  nature  had  given 
him  a  bountiful  share  of  vanity.  How  far  the  fact  of 
his  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  quantum 
of  the  "filthy  lucre,"  might  have  gone  in  softening 
the  ladies  in  his  favor  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is, 
in  process  of  time,  he  gained  quite  a  reputation  as 
*'  lady-killer,"  without  being  once  unpleasantly  re- 
minded that  he  possessed  as  much  as  a  fragment  of  a 
heart  *'  T  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,"  so 
said  the  ladies,  that  his  twenty-eighth  birth-day  found 
him  still  hogging  his  single  blessedness. 

*'  I  will  teach  this  saucy  belle  what  it  is  to  mal- 
treat my  sex,"  was  the  thought  that  occupied  the 
mind  of  our  hero,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Weston.  **  I  will  teach  her  a  lesson,  and  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  her  victims.  Doubtless  she  is 
some  pert,  forward  miss,  with  a  baby  face,  full  of 
self-importance,  and  impertinent  airs,  with  neither 
elegance,  sentiment,  nor  refinement  In  my  hands  she 
will  become  a  mere  plaything;  I  will  take  her  to 
pieces  with  as  much  ease  as  a  ohild  does  a  Qiinese 
pOBle.  I  will  flirt  with  her  to  her  heart's  content, 
then  expose  all  her  audacious  afifeotation;  place  the 
ridiculous  points  of  her  character  in  the  most  promi- 
nent light,  and  then  overwhelm  her  with  my  wit, 
until,  in  the  agony  of  her  spirit,  she  cries  for  mercy." 
Here  his  soliloquy  ended,  for  he  had  reached  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  mansion  of  Mrs.  Weston.  He 
ma  jpikei^ed  into  a  scene  of  gaiety,  which  appeared 
lilDt'  Mofaantment ;  look  where  he  would  his  glance 
WMivwarded  with  visions  of  beauty;  diamonds  aad 


ladies'  eyes  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  brit- 
lianey.  A  band  of  music  poured  out  a  continual 
flood  of  the  richest  and  most  inspiriting  harmony, 
flowers  bloomed  around,  and  the  air  was  laden  with 
inoense.  What  wonder  that  the  eyes  of  Frank  Bel- 
mont flashed  with  a  brighter  brilliancy,  or  that  his 
cheek  beamed  with  pleased  surprise,  as  he  took  a 
survey  of  the  magnificence  before  him.  Harry  Wes- 
t<m  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  led  him  to  his  sister*. 
The  Misses  Weston  were  surrounded  by  a  groupe  o( 
lovely  girls,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  but  in  so 
hurried  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  some 
of  their  names.  A  few  minutes  more  found  him 
convening  widi  one  of  this  groupe — a  young  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  girl.  Never  had  he  seen  a  being 
half  so  lovely.  She  was  very  fair,  with  a  pair  of 
melting  dark  eyes,  which  the  long  black  fringe  of  the 
silken  lashes  half  veiled— daintily  curved  mouth, 
with  a  bewitching  smile — a  cheek  glowing  warmly 
with  feeling  and  animation — rich  dark  brown  hair, 
profuse  in  its  luxrianoe,  and  dressed  in  innumerable 
ringlets  down  her  graceful  shoulders,  which  set  ofi* 
exquisitely  her  fair  and  rosy  face.  Her  dress  was 
simple  white,  made  low  in  the  neck,  anddispla3red  the 
outline  ef  her  form,  which  was  perfection— her  beau- 
tifully moulded  arms  were  white  as  snow,  and  bare. 

**  Will  you  dance  ^"  asked  Frank,  anxious  to  keep 
her  near  him. 

"  I  have  refused  several  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
beauty. 

"  But  you  will  dance  with  me  ?"  and  the  look  was 
so  entreating. 

**  I  suppose  I  must"  And  she  sufiered  him  to  draw 
her  gently  among  the  dancers — a  few  moments  more 
found  her  tripping  away  as  gaily  as  if  her  soul  was 
in  her  pretty  feet  The  sof\,  enchanting  grace  with 
which  she  moved  and  spoke  completed  the  fascina- 
tion of  our  hero. 

The  dance  ended,  and  .he  drew  her  arm  in  his  for  a 
promenade.    Fanny  Ashton  was  forgotten. 

" Do  you  sing?"  he  inquired,  gasing  on  her  lovely 
speaking  face. 

"  Allow  me  to  exercise  a  woman's  privilege  of  an- 
swering one  question  by  asking  another.  Do  you 
write  poetry  ?" 

"  You  see  my  *  eyes  are  not  in  a  fine  frenxy  roll- 
ing.'   Botdonot  you  write  as  well  as  sing?" 

I  am  too  merry  to  string  even  a  few  rhymes  to- 
gether," answered  she,  gaily. 

"  Then  you  think  to  be  poetical  one  must  neces- 
sarily be  gloomy." 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  but  one  should  be  lofVy,  thought- 
ful, dreamy.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  explain  what 
I  mean,  but  I  fancied  I  discovered  some  symptoms  of 
a  poetical  nature  in  your  voice — in  your  air — in  your — 
bat  perhaps  I  am  saying  too  much."  She  stopped, 
and  oast  down  her  beautiful  eyes  with  bashful 
timidity. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  do  think  of  me.'* 
said  he,  after  a  short  silence. 

*'  You  are  very  bold ;  suppose  my  opinion  should 
not  be  very  flattering."  And  the  gay  girl  looked 
archly  in  his  face. 
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"  Then  yon  mean  to  intimate  that  it  is  not." 

**  Never  ask  a  woman  what  she  means,"  said  she, 
laughing. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because,  she  means  any  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as 
she  pleases ;"  this  was  said  with  a  mischievous  smile, 
her  merry  eyes  dancing  and  glistening  like  diamonds. 

"But  still  your  words  conveyed  the  idea  that  I 
should  hear  nothing  very  flattering." 

"  Do  not  believe  my  words,"  said  she  softly,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his — ^those  eyes  which  gave  a 
spell-like  power  to  her  beauty. 

Again  they  danced  together.  A  lady  elegantly 
dressed  in  satin,  feathers  and  jewels,  who  danced 
near  them,  recalled  Fanny  Ashton  to  his  memory — 
for  a  few  moments  he  watched  her  coquettish  move- 
ments— one  gentleman  who  stood  beside  her,  held 
her  fan,  another  her  bouquet,  to  a  third  she  whispered 
~-on  a  fourth  she  smiled.  He  had  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  this  was  the  celebrated  coquette. 
How  persons  will  differ  in  taste,  thought  he,  as  be 
turned  from  the  belle,  and  bis  eyes  again  rested  on 
the  charming  face  of  his  partner.  For  a  time  he 
gated  upon  her  without  uttering  a  word,  with  eyes, 
in  whose  dark  orbs  the  admiration  he  felt  was  ap- 
parent to  every  one  around.  He  was  indeed  the  un- 
conscious subject  of  general  observation,  and  the 
spell  that  bound  him  was  only  broken  by  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  his  friend,  Harry,  who  was  passing 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm — the  arch  look,  and  light  laugh 
which  accompanied  it,  recalled  in  a  measure  bis  self- 
possession — and  now  his  whole  soul  became  absorbed 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  fair 
creature  beside  him.  The  young  lady  held  in  her 
hand  a  bouquet  of  freshly  culled  flowers,  and  in  ap- 
parent unconsciousness  of  her  work  of  destruction, 
tore  the  delicate  leaves  to  pieces,  and  cast  them  from 
her,  until  the  floor  around  was  spangled  with  a  variety 
of  soft  lovely  hues.  There  was  a  pensive  softness  in 
her  air — her  eyes  were  cast  down  and  a  gentle  blush 
rose  to  her  cheek.,  as  he  playfully  gathered  the  torn  and 
scattered  leaves  and  placed  them  in  his  bosom. 

**  May  I  keep  these?"  whispered  he. 

"  Oh  they  are  torn  and  faded — you  shall  have  some- 
thing prettier,"  she  replied,  taking  a  white  rose-bud 
but  half  unfolded  from  her  hair. 

"  I  will  look  at  this  when  alone,  and  think  of  a  far 
lovelier  flower,"  said  he,  taking  it  and  earnestly 
pressing  the  hand  that  gave  it — the  pressure  was 
slightly  returned,  but  it  thrilled  to  his  very  soul — and 
he  fancied  those  dark  eyes  beamed  upon  him  with  a 
dewy  light,  so  eloquent  with  love  and  truth,  that  his 
heart  beat  with  emotions  undefinable  and  new— could 


aught  mortal  wholly  resist  the  intoxication  of  that 
moment!  The  dance  was  over — and  a  young  gentle- 
man claimed  the  hand  of  Frank's  partner  for  the  next 
set  of  cotilions.  Frank  engaged  her  for  the  reel,  and 
Mialked  with  the  proud  step  of  a  conqueror  across  the 
room,  where  he  joined  Harry  Weston. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  said  he,  "  I  come  now  claimmg 
to  be  introduced  to  the  wonderful  Miss  Ashton." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Frank,"  exclaimed 
Harry,  looking  surprised;  "  I  thought  you  had  been 
introduced  to  her?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  not  yet  met  her." 

"  Not  met  her!"  and  Harry  roared  with  laughter. 

"No,  indeed!" 

"  Why  Frank,  you  have  been  by  her  side  nearly 
all  the  evening— bending  over  her  like  one  entranc- 
ed ;"  and  Harry  laughed  still  louder. 

"  For  a  moment  Frank  stood  motionless  and  speech- 
less, as  the  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

"  Surely — surely,"  said  he,  recovering  his  voice— 
"  That  angel  cannot  be  Fanny  Ashton?" 

"  No  other,  I  assure  you,  than  Fanny,  the  tyrant." 

"  Well,  whatever  she  may  have  been  to  others, 
she  will  never  be  cruel  to  me — ^Harry,  she  shall  be 
the  soother  of  my  cares — ^Ihe  partner  of  my  declining 
years — the — " 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Frank,  not  to  submit  yourself 
to  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal"— -cried  Harry,  in- 
terrupting him.  "  She  is  either  fooling  you,  or  you 
have  fooled  yourself." 

"  Why,  Harry,  I  trust  you  are  not  jealous,"  re- 
turned his  companion,  looking  suspiciously  at  him. 
"  I  begin  to  suspect  you." 

"  Then  I  Ml  say  no  more."  Harry  turned  away,  and 
Frank  again  sought  Miss  Ashton. 

"  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,"  he  whispered, 
she  prepared  to  depart 

"  Oh  no !  not  to-morrow,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  not  to-morrow  ?"  he  asked,  and  his  tones 
were  full  of  tenderness. 

"  Because  to-morrow — ^but  is  it  possible  you  have 
not  heard? — ^to-morrow — to-morrow — I  am — ^to— be 
married." 

Frank  looked  around  and  saw  a  dozen  faces  grin- 
ning with  savage  delight — then  arose  the  pleasurable 
anticipation,  as  he  heard  the  galling  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed, of  being  ridiculed,  bored,  and  goaded  to  death 
in  the  bargain,  if  he  remained  longer,  so  with  a  hasty 
step  he  made  for  the  door,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

The  next  day  the  rooms  so  recently  occupied  by 
our  hero,  were  found  vacated ;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
Harry  ascertained  that  he  bad  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  fancy  to  make  a  tour  westward. 
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Like  a  star  that  breaks  at  even, 
Suddenly  npon  the  heaven  I 
Musical  as  fountain's  play, 
Comes  our  sunny  Queen  of  May. 


Round  her  path  in  fh^^ant  showers 
Rotes  fall  and  all  sweet  flowers— 
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Light  her  step  as  dancing  Aiy, 
Gleesome,  winsome  Queen  of  May. 

She  has  vanished — like  a  dream, 
Like  the  sunshine  on  a  stream. 
Like  a  clond  that  speeds  away. 
Dashing,  beaateoas  Queen  of  May. 
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'T  WIS  here  we  last  parted, 
'Twas  here  we  first  met. 
And  ne'er  has  he  caused  me 

One  tear  of  regret. 
Tho*  seasons  may  alter, 
Their  change  I  defy— 
My  heart's  one  glad  summer. 
When  Dennis  is  by. 
Oh !  Dennis,  dear,  come  back  to  me, 
I  count  the  hoars  away  from  thee  ; 
Return,  O  never  part  again, 
From  thy  own  darling,  Kate  O'Shane. 
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REGULAR    CORRESPONDENCE. 


FXOM  ovft  couunpoirssxT  abroad. 


PariSy  Rbnuury  S7, 1846. 

Mt  DBAS  GKAHAMy— The  literary  productions  of  the  day, 
with  the  exception  of  come  religiooe  controversies,  give 
way  either  to  the  stern  proceedings  in  England  against  the 
com  monopoly,  or  yield  to  the  more  gentle  personal  attrac- 
tions of  the  Carnival.  There  are  bat  two  countries  which 
hoot  a  Carnival — France  and  Italy — the  others  only  have 
an  established  routine  of  amusements  from  Christmas  till 
Lent;  during  which  period  they  dance,  eat,  drink,  talk, 
{cernvtrsaiion  is  only  cultivated  in  Paris,)  or  play  cards, 
without  being  able  to  say  they  forgot  themselves  or  their 
baaneas,  or  their  real  or  mock  dignity,  for  a  single  indi- 
visible  moment.  This  tmu  not  so  in  France,  where  en- 
joyment weu  the  gpreat  object  of  life,  and  where  the  gratifi- 
eatioa  of  no  desire  that  could  be  obtained  to-day  was  wil- 
lingly deferred  to  the  treacherous  chances  of  the  morrow. 
The  zeal  and  constancy  which  the  English  display  in  labor 
the  French  had  in  amusements.  And  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
thing  about  which  they  are  still  serious ;  for  pleasure  in 
France  is  as  much  of  a  necessary  of  life  as  bread  and  beef 
in  England,  and  is  generally  to  be  had  at  all  times,  and  at 
all  prices,  to  suit  the  fortunes  and  tastes  of  all  classes.  It 
is  true  this  love  of  pleasure  begets  a  vast  deal  of  mischief, 
and  is  at  the  root  of  every  moral  and  social  evil  of  the 
country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  make  life  easy, 
and  to  beguile  even  poverty,  want  and  remorse. 

The  quintessence  of  a  Carnival  one  must  see  in  Italy — 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice.  The  higher  classes  of  the 
French,  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  have  become  such  a 
would-be  sober,  propriety-loving  people,  that  masquerades 
have  ceased  to  please  them.  To  be  masked  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  lower  classes.  Neither  do  the  higher  ones  (God 
save  the  mark !)  join  any  longer  in  the  proceMlan  of  car- 
riages that  used  to  line  the  Boulevards  on  the  But  Sunday 
of  the  Carnival,  and  the  two  days  following.  The  noUesu 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  hates  to  be  confounded  with 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  bourgeoine  have  a  still  greater  aver- 
sion to  the  people.  There  is  more  stiffness  and  cold  for- 
mality in  the  French,  at  this  moment,  than  con  be  found 
in  England ;  more  love  and  pride  of  money,  more  contempt 
for  the  laboring  classes,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  To  a  person  beholding  merely  the  surface  of 
society,  the  French  undoubtedly  appear  a  much  more 
calm,  sedate,  "  respectable"  people ;  but  if  you  will  put 
yourself  to  the  trouble  of  gently  withdrawing  the  curtain, 
you  find  the  old  vices  and  national  failings,  only  a  little 
more  removed  to  the  interior.  The  eternad  play  of  pro- 
priety covers  their  secret  indulgences — their  trimmed 
phrases  in  society  the  absence  of  high-minded  purposes. 

Hitherto  the  French,  wiih  all  their  failings,  were  an 
amiable  people,  who  made  no  attempt  to  pass  for  more 
than  they  were  worth;  they  have  now  added  to  their 
many  vices  the  hypocrisy  of  the  higher  classes  of  England, 
without  adopting  any  of  the  substantial  English  habits. 
Trae,  a  few  of  them  have  introduced  the  steeple-chase, 
and  commence  to  dress  and  talk  like  Squire  Western; 
other*  there  are,  who  will  pass  day  and  night  at  the  club, 
and  forego  the  society  of  ladies ;  some  have  become  reli- 
g;loas,  and  look  exceedingly  sober  when  an  allusion  is  made 
to  the  church ;  but  very  few  of  them  have  any  other  cause 


for  their  conduct  than  that  it  is  fashionable.  Now,  for 
myself,  I  would  rather  see  downright  vice  than  this 
mockery  of  fashionable  respectability,  for  I  can  conceive 
nothing  so  destructive  even  to  the  respect  paid  to  virtue  as 
the  subjecting  it  to  the  caprice  of  the  day  and  the  ever- 
changing  forma  of  social  intercourse.  Imagine  a  man 
attentive  to  his  wife,  merely  because  it  is  the  rule  of 
society  to  be  so ;  or  a  woman  to  play  propriety,  not  beeanae 
this  iB  the  essence  of  her  being,  but  because  without  it  die 
would  be  considered  out  of  fashion ;  or  perions  of  either 
sex  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  merely  because  one 
is  sure  of  meeting  there  the  best  company ! 

A  sober  people  the  French  will  never  become ;  nor  is 
there  much  danger  of  their  becoming  Englishmen,  except 
as  far  as  the  form  of  a  coat,  the  building  of  a  carriage,  the 
riding  on  horseback,  and  the  abolition  of  those  agreeable, 
graceful  manners  are  concerned,  which  rendered  French 
society  in  former  days  so  peculiarly  attractive.  French 
society,  from  the  court  down,  is  becoming  hideously  selfish, 
gross  and  barbarous.  Whatever  the  French  may  have 
been  in  former  days,  they  had  at  least  the  politeness  to  ap- 
pear generous,  polite,  hospitable,  and  to  value  the  eaae 
and  comfort  of  others.  They  consider  themselves  now 
diq>ensed  from  even  appearing  what  they  are  not;  they 
reduce  life  to  a  mere  numerical  calculation  of  chances  and 
probabilities  in  love,  friendship  and  social  intercourse. 
Talk  of  our  money-making  Yankees !  When  do  they  sell 
themselves  to  the  richest  heiress,  and  then  deceive  and 
cheat  her  in  the  bargain  !  Where  are  more  love  matches 
made  in  the  vtrorld  than  in  the  United  States  ?  A  French- 
man, in  addressing  a  woman  in  an  inferior  walk  of 
life,  or  one  who  is  poorer  than  himself,  is  not  even  sup- 
posed to  have  honorable  intentions ;  because  the  case  occurs 
so  rarely,  that  when  it  happens  it  is  quoted  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  These  hot-headed  Frenchmen — these  "  pas- 
sionate, generous  southerners,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  never  so  madly  in  love,  are  never  so  far  the  children 
of  impulse,  as  not  to  count  francs  and  centimes.  Great 
as  their  passion  is,  and  their  vain-glorious  conceit  about 
generosity,  it  never  betrays  them  into  a  decent  act  of  self- 
denial. 

We  have  been  reproached  with  loving  to  be  flattered, 
and  our  great  men  have  been  charged  with  administering 
to  this  morbid  appetite  of  our  people ;  but  where  is  there 
on  the  globe  a  nation  so  perfectly  convinced  as  the  French 
of  her  grreatness,  her  valor,  her  noble  sentiments,  and  the 
sacrifices  ^e  has  made  to  humanity  ?  The  French  actually 
believe  that  they  have  fought  the  wars  of  their  Revolution 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations — that  they  never 
took  more  from  any  of  the  people  they  conquered  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  own  good — and  that  Napoleon 
has  been  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world.  The  French, 
if  you  believe  them,  never  thought  of  plunder  either  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  or  Russia;  they  merely 
wanted  to  do  those  nations  good,  as  they  have  now  gene- 
rously undertaken  the  civilization  of  the  Arabs,  and  it  was 
a  proof  of  base  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  those  nations,  as 
it  is  now  a  proof  of  base  selfishness  on  the  part  of  Abdel 
Kader,  not  to  kiss  the  rod  that  smote  them. 

But  you  will  believe  I  am  prejudiced ;  and  for  this  reason 
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I  quote  from  the  last  work  of  Michelet,  (author  of  "  The 
Priest  and  the  Family,"  which  has  lately  been  translated 
into  English,)  entitled  "  Lt  PtupleV  Were  an  American, 
an  Engli^man,  or  a  German,  to  write  something  similar, 
he  would  expose  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  *<  straight- jacketed ;''  but  an  ex-professor  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris  may  write  any  thing  with  impunity, 
especially  when  he  administers  to  the  national  vanity  of 
the  French  people.  I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts,  adding 
in  some  instances  the  words  of  the  original,  lest  I  should 
be  accused  of  distorting  its  sense.  Michelet  dedicates  the 
work  to  another  ex-professor  of  the  University,  Guinet,  in 
these  terms— "This  book  is  unpelf;  hence  it  is  thine." 
This  is  a  phrase— a  ridiculous,  bombastic  phrase— but  it  is 
on«  which  is  apt  lo  captivate  the  French  people.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  growing  love  of  money,  (unfortunately 
the  love  of  enterprise  and  of  labor  does  not  grow  with  it,) 
and  ascribes  to  it  the  wretched  condition  of  the  French 
people.  "Money,"  according  to  him,  "is  the  seed  of 
hatred,  the  means  of  power ;  it  begets  cupidity,  baseness, 
servility,  and  anarchy.  Servitude  is  hatred,  love  is  eman- 
cipation." 

These  thoughts  indicate  a  warm  heart,  and  a  mind  in 
search  of  ideas;  but  the  author  stopping  at  a  phrase,  gives 
lu  the  shadow  of  a  shadow..  He  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of 
the  people,  which  is  nevertheless  more  poetical  than  true. 
"  "Die  people,"  according  to  Mr.  Michelet,  possess  "ardor, 
cxpanave  confidence,  vitality,  and  the  grace  of  simplicity ; 
they  are  children  possessing  the  instinct  of  action.  And 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  rulers  should  let  the  little  ones 
come  unto  them,  but  they  must  go  and  meet  the  children." 
Who  that  innocent,  child-like  people  is,  the  French  ex- 
professor  of  history  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  us.  It  is 
the  people  of  France,  who  nerer  did  harm  to  anybody, 
and  never  used  the  guillotine,  except  for  infantine  sports. 
The  French  people,  according  to  Mr.  Michelet,  are  the 
model-people  on  earth— the  incarnation  of  the  divinity — 
an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Godhead ;  and  such  im- 
pious stuff*  the  French  public  reads  and  swears  by;  be- 
cause it  flatters  their  inordinate,  and,  to  an  Englishman  or 
an  American,  perfectly  inconceivable  vanity ! 

"  France,"  says  Michelet,  "  is  a  Religion !"  and  then 
■inking  the  pathos  in  the  peroration,  he  continues : 

"  France,  glcoious  mother !  who  art  not  only  our  mother, 
but  ttom  whom  every  nation  has  to  be  bom  again  to  liberty, 
make  that  we  love  ourselves  in  thee !"  {Franu^  glorieuu 
mirty  qui  n'ites  pas  seuitmeiU  la  ndtn  mati  qui  devex 
tn/auur  touu  nation  d  la  liberti^  faites  que  nous  nous 
aindons  en  vous !) 

"  If  we  were  to  heap  up  the  blood,  gold,  and  generous 
efforts  of  all  descriptions  which  each  nation  expended  in 
promoting  disinterested  objects,  which  were  only  destined 
to  benefit  mankind^  the  pyramid  of  France  would  rise  to 
the  skies.  .  .  .  And  yours,  O  nations !  as  many  as  you  are, 
the  heap  of  your  sacrifices  would  not  rise  to  the  knee  of  an 
infant!"  What  stump  orator  of  the  far  West  can,  after 
this,  be  said  to  flatter  our  people,  or  to  give  them  an  exalted 
opinion  of  thonselves  t 

I  heard  the  other  day,  from  a  moat  reliable  source,  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Guizot,  who,  as  the  whole  Parisian  vtrorld 
knows,  is  the  admirer  of  Madame  de  Lieven,  (or  Princess 
Lieven,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,)  a  woman  who  enjoys 
a  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  much  beyond  her  deserts,  but 
with  whom  Guizot  spends  the  best  portion  of  his  leisure 
hours — perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  favorably  wpoken 
of  to  the  ambasradors  of  the  other  powers.  Some  months 
ago,  when  D'Israeli  and  Lord  Brougham  both  happened 
to  be  in  Paris,  his  lordship  happened  to  drop  into  Madame 
de  Lieveo's  boudoir,  where  Mr.  Gaisot  was  alrMuly  ar»- 


cbaired,  and  the  conversation  immediately  turned  upon 
D'IsraeU. 

"  I  find  him  a  very  interesting  companion,"  observed  the 
princess. 

"What!  D'Israeli?  Do  you  allow  that  man  to  visit 
you  ?  You  ought  to  have  had  him  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow !"  ejaculated  his  lordship. 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  he  was  one  of  your  cleverest  men," 
rejoined  the  lady,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Why,  madam,  you  ought  not  to  tiderate  persons  of  such 
calibre,"  persevered  the  ex-chancellor. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Mr.  Guizot,  "  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  think  well  of  him,  from  the  great  respect  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  important  legal  services  you  have 
rendered  your  country  while  Lord  Chancellor  of  Fjiglawl, 
and  the  conviction  he  expressed,  that,  in  case  of  a  change, 
you  alone  could  be  thought  of  to  fill  that  high  office." 

"  Ah,  did  he,  indeed?"  rejoined hislordriiip.  "Singular! 
Well,  I  dare  say,  the  man  u  not  altogether  without  talent, 
though  I  think  him  sadly  overrated.  Still,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  writers  cf 
the  present  day,  a  urteUn  talent,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
cannot  be  denied  him.  In  fact,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  it  on  several  occasions.  As  I  have  remarked  to  yon, 
a  little  while  ago,  he  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  talent; 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  ^talents  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  that  the  man's  prospects,  if  he  learn  to  net 
with  wisdom  and  discretion,  are,  perhaps,  I  believe  I  majr 
say  altogether,  brilliant." 

"  But  did  he  actually  speak  well  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a 
chancellor?"  demanded  the  princess  of  Mr.  Guizot,  after 
Lord  Brougham  had  left  the  room. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Guizot,  "  but  I  have  than 
both  to  dine  with  me  on  Monday  next,  and  I  have  no  derira 
to  see  them  break  each  other's  heads  over  my  table." 

Yet  this  same  Guizot  uses  a  singular  seal  for  his  private 
liters  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which,  perhaps,  is  in  ilsalf 
a  fine  stroke  of  diplomacy.  It  is  a  strai^  iuM,  with  the 
motto — "  Onudum  recta  brevistima!"  Such  a  motto,  to  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afi*airs,  who,  as  I  learn  to-day,  wiU 
soon  be  President  of  the  Coimcil,  (as  Marshal  Soult  means 
to  abdicates  worth  a  Jew's  eye ! 


But  I  must  return  to  the  salon.  That  word  cannot  be 
translated  into  English,  because  the  thing  itself  has  no  local 
habitation  in  England,  and  consequently  no  name.  Paris 
is  the  only  city  in  the  world  where  there  ors  salons,  though 
saloons  may  be  found  plentiful  as  blackberries  almost  in 
every  town.  A  French  salon  is  a  room  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  square,  well  carpeted  and  cnruuned,  orna- 
mented with  sofas,  arm-chairs,  and  the  like,  in  which  the 
lady  of  the  house  receives,  at  stated  times,  those  visiters 
to  whom  she  chooses  to  give  audience.  During  the  day 
the  salon  is  never  accessible  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  bat 
in  the  evening  exhibits  a  brilliant  light  of  wax-candlea. 
During  the  day,  that  is,  from  half  past  four  in  the  aAer- 
noon  till  six,  the  lady  occupies  that  place  of  the  sahm 
which  exhibiu  her  attractions  in  the  most  favorable  Ugkt, 
and  she  is  then  visited  principally  by  those  only  who  da 
not  count  the  hours  they  H>end  in  her  presence.  There 
is  no  refreshment  handed  round  beyond  a  cup  of  tea  or 
chocolate  in  the  evening.  No  game  is  introduced,  m9 
dancing  is  carried  on;  no  music  of  dilettanti  fatigues 
your  ears ;  you  are  there  entirely  leA  to  exchange  agree- 
able words  with  agreeable  persons;  to  mix  in  private  or 
general  conversation ;  to  love,  and  to  endeavor  to  deeerre 
love  in  return,  or  to  make  yourself  generally  agreeable,  as 
your  feelings  may  prompt  you ;  for  the  great  object  of  the 
salon  is  to  bring  men  and  women  together  mutually  to 
heighten  their  attractions. 
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If  there  be  any  thing  in  France  that  can  make  a  stranger 
forget  the  many  vices  and  crimes  he  is  constantly  called 
on  to  witness — the  meanncM  he  discovers  in  the  general 
intercourse  of  life — ^it  is  the  grace,  agreeableness  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  women.  They  are  the  only  cement  that  keeps 
French  society  together;  that  prevents  the  stock  and 
money  jobbers  of  the  present  day  from  plunging  again  into 
barbarism.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  when  Austria 
was  laid  prostrate  before  France,  Gentz,  subsequently 
tecretary  of  Prince  Mettemich,  wrote  to  Johannez  von 
MQUer,  "  Believe  roe,  the  women  alone  have  yet  preserved 
some  value."  What  Gentz  observed  of  the  women  of 
Vienna  holds  ten  times  a?  strong  of  those  of  Paris.  If  there 
be  yet  some  patriotic  sentiments  in  France,  you  must  look 
for  them  among  the  women ;  if  you  want  to  discover  dis> 
interestedness,  the  women  alone  have  got  it ;  if  you  desire 
to  study  refinement  and  grace,  try  to  make  yourself  at 
home  in  some  agreeable  salon.  An  agreeable  mlon  is  a 
fortress  against  "the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune"— an  altar  where  you  may  either  offer  incense  to 
the  gods  for  their  favors,  or  gather  strength  and  courage, 
Prometheus-like,  to  defy  their  wrath. 

A  lady  need  not  be  rich  to  have  an  agreeable  salon ;  but 
she  must  be  graceful  and  attractive.  Rich  people  who 
throw  their  rooms  open  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  every 
evening,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  saXon;  they  merely 
•How  other  people  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  their 
Apartments;  they  fbmishing  tea  and  candles.  Unfortu* 
nately  too  many  of  the  tlitt  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
■re,  by  the  reverses  of  fortune,  in  a  ccmdition  which  com- 
pels them  to  receive  their  friends  and  admirers  in  other 
persons*  houses;  which,  in  part,  explains  the  "distin- 
guished nuptitm  (!)"  some  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
met  with  in  Paris.  They  reec^Mrf  instead  of  tetng  received; 
a  slight  correction,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  less  gratifying 
to  their  pride,  though  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
truth.  Hoq^table  the  French  are  not;  for  they  consider 
every  thing  as  thrown  away  for  which  they  do  not  strictly 
receive  a  return.  The  "different  degrees  of  hospitality 
vary  from  a  dinner  to  a  few  wax-candles.  ElU  donne  d 
rfbwr,  (she  gives  to  dine,)  elU  donne  du  fA^,  ^^  gives  tea,) 
tUe  donne  des  eongies^  (she  gives  candles.)  ^Hne  women 
have  nothing  to  give,  except  their  agreeable  society;  these 
are  said  to  give  to  love,  {files  donnnU  d.  ainur,)  an  expres- 
sion which  is  certainly  as  graceful  as  those  to  whom  it 
applies. 

Handsome  the  French  women  may  not  be  called,  espe- 
cially by  an  American,  who  has  the  highest  standard  of 
comparison  at  home,  but  graceful  and  agreeable  they  are 
in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Their  feet  are  not  small,  but 
well  shaped,  and  they  are  always  bien  ehnussies  ;  the  best 
shoemakers  in  Europe  being,  beyond  all  question,  the 
French,  and  par  exctlUnee  the  Parisian.  Their  hands,  on 
the  contrary,  are  small,  but  not  beautiful ;  an  American 
hand  is  generally  much  better  shaped,  and  the  fingers 
especially  are  much  more  tapering  and  graceful.  Such 
are  the  hands  of  Raphael's  Madonas.  The  lady's  hand 
in  France  is  small,  poteUe,  (fleshy,)  with  short  round 
fingers,  and  a  soft  velvety  skin,  which  gives  it  great  power 
of  grasp,  with  gentlencM  of  impression ;  qualities  whose 
full  value  can  only  be  appreciated  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, but  which  I  can  easily  conceive  to  be  not  alto- 
gether without  attraction. 

The  forms  of  French  women  are  generally  diminutive ; 
beautiful  necks  and  shoulders  being  much  more  rare  than 
in  England  or  Am<*rica.  Their  milliners,  however,  know 
how  to  supply  deficiencies  of  almost  any  sort|  and  are  in 
many  instances  the  true  cause  of  physical  attraction.  A 
French  lady  is  tmiy  inseparable  from  her  dress  and  en- 
Umragej  (whatever  suntmnds  her,)  and,  seto  through  that 


medium,  is  rarely  without  charms.  They  understand  the 
principle  of  compensation  better  than  any  women  in  the 
world,  and  often  supply  by  taste  what  they  lack  in  beauty. 
Their  UmmufiSy  in  spite  of  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  them 
by  Prince  Puckler  Muscau,  (who  merely  did  so  to  dis- 
parage the  English,)  I  have  found  no  reason  to  admire 
generally.  They  are,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  in- 
elegant a  word,  a  little  too  chumpy,  so  that  even  ^i^en  yon 
admire,  you  often  feel  disposed  to  stretch  them  a  little,  for 
the  sake  of  disengaging  their  proportions.  The  beat  shaped 
women  I  have  seen  in  France,  are  the  full  length  wax 
figures  in  the  shop  windows  of  the  hair-dressera,  and  they 
do  turn  so  very  gracefully — on  a  pivot !  The  only  objec- 
tion I  have  to  them  is  their  revolting  nigligi. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  saion*  of  Paris  is  that  of  an 
American  lady,  Mrs.  C,  originally  of  Virginia,  lately  of 
B.,  a  little  bluc-eyed,  black-haired  mtfiumiM,  exceedin|^ 
delicate,  yet  dare-devil  looking  creature,  who,  I  think, 
has  a  peculiar  talent  for  subjecting  Frenchmen,  and  keep- 
ing them  withal  in  their  proper  pkices.  She  is  cooftaiitly 
surrounded  by  clever  men,  and  being  quite  rich  and  full  of 
talent,  is  said  "  to  give"  every  thing— dinners,  mppera, 
teas,  music,  to  love  to  admire  and  to  wonder  at.  The 
French  say,  elle  donne  de  Visprity  (she  gives  wit  and  miad,) 
and  I  think  that  is  the  truest  thing  they  can  say  of  her.  If 
American  women  ten'//  imitate  the  French  in  some  of  their 
nobler  efforts,  I  certainly  rejoice  in  seeing  them  top  their 
Parisian  models.  I  never  doubted  that  our  conntrymeB 
and  women  could  outstrip  Europeans  in  any  thing  they 
were  willing  to  undertake,  but  more  particularly  in  thoaa 
which  require  sense,  taste  and  judgment.  One  great  ad> 
vantage  which  they  possess  over  Enropeaoa  irmkti  in 
their  greater  knowledge  of  character ;  developed  aad  eulr 
tivated  by  the  greater  freedom  of  our  social  interooDiMy 
and  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The  French  are  ao 
much  the  slaves  of  conventional  forms,  and  so  eompletdy 
cut  after  the  national  model,  that  the  independent  indi- 
viduality of  our  self-balanced  American  women  strikM 
them  with  perfect  wonderment,  and  has  at  times  quite  • 
beileficial  influence  on  their  amour  propn. 

Philadelphia  is,  at  this  moment,  also  exceedli^y  wdl 
represented  in  Paris.  The  high-minded,  talented,  geaeroua 
Mrs.  R.,  has  become  the  lioness  of  the  French  fipitw', 
No  party,  no  concert,  no  eonx'ersazione  of  any  distinetioil 
can  be  given  without  her.  She  certainly  is  exceedia^y 
clever,  and  converses  with  great  grace,  and  an  otiginal 
yet  highly  cultivated  mind.  But  it  is  not  Paris  alone  ndiich 
will  admire  and  do  homage  to  Mrs.  R. ;  she  will  be  a  queen 
wherever  she  goes,  and,  instead  of  obeying,  set  the  fariiions 
of  the  doy. 

During  the  Carnival  booksellers  have  the  good  sense  not 
to  publish  now  works  that  might  be  very  apt  to  fall  nill- 
born  from  the  press.  For  this  reason,  Ame'die  Pichot  has 
not  yet  published  (though  it  is  ready  for  publication) 
cott's  "  History  of  the  C<mquest  of  Mexico."  The 
from  Algiers,  and  the  fear  that  some  of  Mr.  Preeeott*! 
views  might  too  readily  be  applied  or  contrasted  with  the 
French,  has  also  influenced  the  cautious  translator,  w)M> 
has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  «£K5loir«  dt 
CharUs  Edouardy"  a  character  of  whom  hitherto  very 
little  was  known,  beyond  what  readers  might  have  jacked 
up  from  ViTalter  Scott's  novels.  This  '^  History  of  Charles 
Edward"  is  now  about  to  be  published,  in  the  shape  of  a 
translation,  in  England.  Mr.  Pichot,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
is  the  editor  of  the  Revue  Brittanique. 

I  wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  literary  harems  (for 
literature  itself  begins  to  partake  of  the  feudal  organization 
of  labor)  of  this  wonderfully  great  toy-shop,  but  must 
defer  that  pleasure  till  the  next  steamer,  as  I  am  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  the  "  grip,"  which  is  very  prevalent  here. 
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CMtrAnfuMU  to  th£  EditUmrgh  12««tno.    By  ^anei*  J^f- 
/rtf.    PkUatUlphia.    Canp  ^  Hart.    1  vol,  800. 

Jeffrey  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  1803 
to  1629.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  party 
spirit  raged  Mrith  great  intensity,  and  the  Review  was 
always  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  where  the  "  death  bolls 
fell  deadliest,"  dealing  blows  with  the  utmost  heartiness, 
and  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  nonchalance.  It  was 
the  organ  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  most  powerful  and 
inflnential  journal  that  any  party  ever  possessed.  By  its 
courage  and  perseverance  in  opposition,  it  prepared  the 
way  for  some  of  the  most  important  reforms.  It  especially 
was  influential  in  piercir.g  to  the  core  of  tory  injustice  and 
misrule,  and  exporfng  the  inhumanity  and  corruption  which 
disgraced  the  tory  administration.  Most  of  Jeffrey's  politi- 
cal articles,  and  many  of  his  literary  criticisms,  which 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  this  partisan  spirit,  to 
serve  temporary  purposes,  he  has  vnsely  dropped  in  this 
collection  of  his  writings. 

The  articles  in  this  volnme  are  classed  under  appropriate 
heads,  viz:  General  Literature  and  Biography,  History 
and  Historical  Memoirs,  Poetry,  Metaphysics,  Jurispru- 
dence, Novels,  General  Politics,  and  Miscellaneous.  In 
each  division  there  are  essays  and  reviews  which  will  re- 
pay perusal.  Among  them  all,  we  prefer  the  dissertation 
on  Beauty,  the  reviews  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  Hax- 
litt*s  Characters  of  Shakspeare,  the  Margravine  of  Bareith's 
Memoirs,  and  Wa1.''h's  "  Appeal" — and  the  articles  on 
Swift,  Alfieri,  Franklin,  Warbnrton,  Curran,  Mackintosh, 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Keats  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  greatest 
things  in  the  volume  are  the  dissertation  on  Beauty  and 
the  analysis  of  Swift,  though  we  disagree  with  the  theory 
inculcated  in  the  first,  and  think  that  the  second  is  perhaps 
too  harsh  in  its  tone ;  but  both  are  ingenious,  and  finely 
written. 

The  wide  range  of  topics  handled  in  this  volnme  clearly 
evidence  the  versatility  of  the  author's  mind.  But  it  is  still 
versatility — not  comprehension.  The  book  is  full  of  in- 
formation, contains  much  just  and  generous  sentiment,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  fair  expression  of  a  most  shrewd,  acute,  nim- 
ble and  brilliant,  but  not  profound  and  earnest  mind.  There 
is  nothing  great  and  original  in  the  whole  octavo.  The 
admiration  it  excites  comes  more  from  the  variety  of  the 
lof^cs,  and  the  apparently  easy  manner  with  which  each 
is  treated,  than  for  any  striking  excellence  in  any  ant  arti- 
cle. Adroitness  and  plausibility  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  whole.  The  style  is  the  great  charm  of  the  book. 
JeA'uy  was  master  of  a  most  soft,  rich  and  insinuating  dic- 
tion. It  has  not  much  strength  or  pictnresqueness,  little 
tnie  condensation,  none  of  that  stem,  brief  emphasis  with 
"wliich  a  powerful  mind  utters  its  rooted  opinions;  but  it 
rambles,  and  glides,  and  glances,  and  sparkles  along,  with 
inimitable  ease.  His  range  of  imagery  is  very  narrow,  and 
lie  even  continually  repeats  a  few  forms  of  mistily  shining 
ecKpression;  but  he  still  gives  the  impression  of  having 
a  wide  command  of  all  the  resources  both  of  imagery 
and  language.  With  fancy,  wit,  and  much  clearness 
and  acuteness  of  imderstanding,  he  has  no  shaping  or  pic- 
torial imagination.  He  never  realizes  to  his  own  mind 
events  or  characters  as  vital  realities.  He  stamps  nothing 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader.    His  words  nm  fhm  him,  and 


run  through  the  reader's  memory,  like  water.  In  the 
whole  range  of  his  compositions  there  is  not  an  original 
poetic  combination,  either  of  things  or  words ;  and  in  all 
his  criticisms  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  reproducing  in  his 
own  mind  the  mental  state  that  the  author  addresses,  or  of 
his  having  any  clear  insight  into  the  mental  conditicm  of 
any  one  great  poet.  Read  his  article  on  Burns  or  Goethe, 
and  then  turn  to  Carlyle's  articles  on  the  same  men,  and 
the  superficial  mode  of  Jeffrey's  judgment  will  be  appa- 
rent. Jeffrey  notices  majiy  things  acutely  which  Carlyle 
disregards,  but  then  he  does  not,  like  Carlyle,  pierce  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  seize  on  the  inward  vital  princi- 
ples of  their  character  and  writings. 

The  prominent  defect  of  Jeffrey  as  a  poetical  critic,  ia 
his  lack  both  of  refinement  and  depth  of  spiritual  insight, 
and  his  consequent  inability   to  perceive  the  thing  he 
criticises.    He  was  fine  and  finical  in  the  detection  of 
minor   faults,  and  infinitely  plausible   in  making  great 
merits  appear  exceptions  to  those  faults.    He  had  an  eel- 
like way,  too,  of  slipping  from  hu  propositions,  when  they 
were  scouted  by  others,  from  the  fact  that  his  propositions 
were  expressed  in  language  really  indefinite  to  the  mind, 
while  seemingly  definite  to  the  ear.    His  inherent  lack  of 
principles  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  seen  in  this 
mdefiniteness  of   expression.     Whenever   he  obtains  a 
glimpse  of  a  true  and  deep  principle,  or  intimates  it  in  his 
flying  way,  it  seems  rather  caught  by  chance,  and  appro- 
priated to  serve  a  special  pur|)ose,  than  a  vital  idea,  influ- 
encing his  mind  in  all  its  decisions.    If  we  look  over  his 
judgments  on  the  poets  of  tlie  century,  we  shall  see  the 
comparative  narrowness  of  his  perceptions.    Every  where 
we  perceive  Jeffrey,  no  where,  or  rarely,  a  fair  reproduc- 
tion of  the  author.    Besides,  his  best  criticisms  are  not  on 
the  greatest  writers.     He  could  review  Moore,  Keats, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Rogers,  better  than  WordsMrurth,  Coleridge 
or  Goethe.    Though  his  various  articles  on  Scott's  novels 
and    poems  contain    much  acute   criticism^  he  has  not 
plucked  out  the  **  heart  of  his  mystery."    He  could  see 
nothing  but  nonsense  and  jargon  in  Wordsworth's  "  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immurtulity  from  the  Recollections 
of  Childhood,"  though  the  precious  article  in  which  his 
blindness  was  declared,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  reprint  in  the 
present  collection.    The  review  of  the  "  White  Doe"  is 
ignorant,  insolent,  and,  as  apiece  of  fun,  puerile.    But  the 
article  on  Goethe's  *'  Wilhelm  Meister,"  is  the  great  critip 
cal  blunder  of  the  age.    Here  Jeffrey  is  really  caught. 
The  thing  is  not  without  plausibility,  but  it  is  sadly  with- 
out truth.    He  tells  us  that  the  novel  is  <*  nowhere  proba- 
ble, or  eonvenatu  iitdetd  either  with  natural  or  conceivable 
characters;"  and,  after  the  "most  deliberate  considera- 
tion," he  pronounces  it  to  be  "  eminently  absurd,  puerile, 
incongruous,  vulgar  and  affected ;  and  though  redeemed 
by  considerable  powers  of  invention,  and  some  traits  of 
vivacity,  to  be  so  far  from  perfection,  as  to  be,  almost  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  flagrant  offence  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  taste,  and  every  just  rule  of  composition."    In  this 
review  Jeffrey's  superficial  mode  of  judgment  is  very  hap- 
pily developed    He  does  not  perceive  the  law  of  the  work, 
he  does  not  imfoid  its  meaning,  he  has  no  idea  of  tlM 
author's  object ;  but  he  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  its  dis- 
agreement with  Francis  Jeffrey  and  the  nm  of  Engliah 
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novels,  and  froni  his  own  point  of  view  hits  some  of  its 
details  vrith  much  vrit  and  clevemeis.  In  the  same  way 
he  might  review  the  great  works  of  other  foreign  litera- 
tnres,  whether  of  past  ages  or  the  present  time,  and  show 
their  worthlessness  as  works  of  art.  Indeed,  in  every  case 
where  imagination,  or  depth  and  comprehension  of  thonght 
were  required  to  the  right  interpretation  of  a  man  or  a 
book,  Jeffrey  wtote  himself  down  inferior  as  a  critic  to 
Coleridge,  Carlyle  and  Bfacaulay,  and,  we  may  add,  Has- 
litt  and  Talfbard.  In  those  cases  in  which  he  excels  them 
tlra  greatest  qnalilies  of  the  critic  are  not  called  into  play. 
Tlie  best  he  could  do  was  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  is  about  the 
nan,  not  the  trath  as  it  is  in  the  man.  By  his  agility  of 
movement,  his  stores  of  information,  his  swallow-like 
dchnming  over  sarfec«s  his  dry,  sly,  stinging  wit,  and  the 
sweetness  and  richness  of  feeling  he  occasionally  infuses 
into  his  diction,  he  alwaj's  makes  his  compositions  interest- 
ing, and  consequently  effective. 

On  the  back  of  the  title  page  of  the  volume,  the  pub- 
IMiers  have  reprinted  a  newspaper  notice  of  Jeffrey,  to 
gnMe  readers  in  their  judgments.  This  is  in  bad  taste. 
The  notice  is  in  the  highest  strain  of  eulogy,  swarms  with 
erroneous  statements,  and  is  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  arr  bat  partially  acquainted  with  the  English  critics 
of  the  century.  Besides,  it  is  an  endorsement  of  JeflVey's 
errors  and  mistakes,  as  well  as  an  encomium  on  his  ezcel- 
leocies.  The  writer  states  that  Jeffrey  "  was  formed  un- 
doubtedly to  be  the  first  critic  of  his  age ;  and  of  poetry  he 
wu  probably  the  best  Judge  that  ever  /tved."  Further  on, 
we  are  informed,  that  only  two  persons  can  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  him— Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  The 
writer  "  would  distinguish  them  by  sajring  that  Macaulay 
IS  a  good  reviewer  but  a  sorry  critic ;  Carlyle  an  admirable 
critic  but  a  miserable  reviewer'^— a  distinctioQ,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that,  with  relation  to  the  persons  it  distin- 
guishes, has  not  one  particle  of  meaning.  It  is  then  added 
that  Jeffrey  is  '*  at  once  the  best  critic  and  the  best  re- 
viewer of  the  age."  The  mere  statement  of  such  extreme 
<»piniuns  as  these  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  them.  We  should 
no  more  think  of  answering  them,  than  we  should  an  as- 
sertion that  Napoleon  was  a  good  tactician  but  a  sorry 
general— Wellington  an  admirable  general  but  a  miser- 
able tactician— but  that  General  Scott  was  at  once  the  best 
tactician  and  the  best  general  of  the  age. 


J^pee :  A  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life.    By  Hermom  Melville. 
New  York :  Wiley  jr  Putnam.  2  porfj,  16mo. 

This  entertaining  work  belongs  to  the  "  Library  of  Ame- 
rican Books.**  Those  who  love  to  roam  and  revel  in  a 
life  purely  unconventional,  though  only  in  imagination,  may 
be  gratified  by  following  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Melville.  He 
writes  of  what  he  has  seen  con  aamtre^  and  at  times  almost 
loses  his  loyalty  to  civilization  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
His  pen  riots  in  describing  the  felicity  of  the  Typees ;  and 
their  occasional  indulgence  in  a  little  cannibalism,  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  somewhat  as  an  amiable  weakness,  or, 
at  least,  as  not  being  worse  than  many  practices  sanctioned 
by  polite  nations.  "  The  white  civilised  man,"  he  con- 
siders to  be  entitled,  in  point  of  "  remorseless  cruelty,"  to 
the  dubious  honor  of  being  "  the  roost  ferocious  animal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.*'  So  far  he  seems  to  think  sailors 
and  missionaries  have  carried  little  to  the  barbarous  na- 
tions which  have  come  under  his  notice,  but  disease,  starv- 
ation and  death.  It  is  the  old  story  of  dviltatioo,  who, 
wlienever  she  goes  to  heathen  nationa,  euriet  her  etemaUy 
oonflictiiig  implement*— ram  and  religion.  Mr.  Melville*! 
book  is  full  of  things  strange  and  qnner  to  the  enn  of 
Broadway  and  Chmtnnl  stMaC    Iflhelretk 


nations  were  not  always  a  little  stranger  than  civilised 
fiction  can  be,  we  should  sometimes  be  inclined  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  strength  in  drawing  the  long  bow  of 
travelers ;  but  his  descriptions  are  doubtless  transcripts  of 
facts,  not  imaginaticn,  -sounding  as  they  do,  "  as  bad  as 
truth."  Those  who  desire  a  *<  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,'* 
had  better  by  all  means  obtain  his  work. 

The  Livet  of  Dinietguiektd  Aimrieem  Namxi  Offieen.  By 
J.  Feniemore  Cooper.  Philadelphia.  Carey  f  Han.  1 
vol.  16mo. 

These  interesting  biographies  originally  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  where  they  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to 
induce  the  author  to  issue  them  in  a  volume,  with  such 
enlargements  and  corrections  as  he  has  since  found  op- 
portunity to  make.  The  book  contains  lives  of  Bainbridge, 
Somers,  Shaw,  Shubrick  and  Preble.  They  are  written  in 
a  style  of  great  direcmess  and  much  force,  not  disdaining 
the  use  of  the  most  colloquial  terms,  and  never  diverging 
from  the  line  of  narrative  and  comment  for  the  sake  of 
ornament.  Tha  volume  is  full  of  infotpiation  on  points 
not  generally  known.  It  brings  the  character  and  services 
of  those  to  whom  the  whole  country  is  indebted,  promi- 
nently before  the  public  eye  for  appreciation.  Mr.  Cooper's 
power  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  an  eye-witness 
of  events,  and  the  vigor  and  vividness  which  his  narrative 
obtains  from  this  imaginative  self-position,  is  illustrated  in 
this  work  as  it  is  in  his  novels.  We  can  most  heartily 
commend  the  volume  to  all  interested  in  our  naval  hiHory. 


Theology  Explained  and  Defended  vn  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
By  Timothy  Jheight^  8.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  lots  President  qf 
Yale  College.    New  York :  Harper  f  Brothers.    4  voU. 

8vo. 

The  high  character  of  this  work  is  evidenced  by  its  bold 
upon  public  attention.  The  present  is  the  twelfth  edition. 
Every  student  of  theology,  whether  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing with  the  author's  opinions,  finds  it  a  valuable  aid  to  his 
studies.  It  is  crammed  with  well-digested  knowledge. 
The  topics  are  handled  with  much  dc^ged  determination 
of  thonght,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  writer's 
views,  finely  arranged.  The  work  enjoys  popularity  out 
of  the  author's  own  sect,  for  its  clearness  and  its  method. 
To  clergymen,  especially  of  Dr.  Dwight's  own  creed,  it  is 
an  invaluable  manual.  The  biography  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
prefixed  U)  the  work,  repres<mts  his  character  in  a  moat 
beautiful  light.  He  was  a  true  Christian— cheerful,  ooa- 
scientious,  self-denying,  deeply  pious,  and  weaving  the 
principles  and  obligations  of  duty  into  the  very  texture  of 
his  existence.  A  man  who  thus  lived  Christianity, 
fitted  to  be  its  expositor. 


The  CoMuetion  between  Geography  and  History.    By  Oo9. 
8.  HUlard.    Boston:  Wm.  D.  Tieknor  f  Co. 

This  pamphlet  gives  in  a  very  small  m>ace,  and  in  very 
choice  language,  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  im- 
portant topic  it  treats.  Mr.  Hillard's  mastery  of  the  gracee 
and  felicities  of  style  is  must  unobtrusively  shovm  in  the 
character  of  its  diction ;  and  his  comprehension  of  the 
whole  subject  is  no  less  evident.  We  are  aware  of  no 
work  to  which  we  could  refer  our  readers,  containing  so 
much  generalized  information  on  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  physloal  situation  and  mental  con- 
ation of  nations,  as  thia  little  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hillard. 
In  piMlealion  is  ealcnlated  to  draw  attention  to  a  sabjeot| 
witich  las  been  Urangelj  oferlooked  by  most  iindenia. 
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BT  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHXIfS. 


They  haunt  me  still — ^thoee  calm,  pare  holy  eyes ! 

Their  piercinjf  sweetness  wanders  through  my  dreams : 
The  soul  of  music;  that  within  them  lies, 

Comes  o'er  my  soul  in  soft  and  sudden  gleams ; 
Life—spirit-life — immortal  and  divine — 
Is  there — and  yet  how  dark  a  death  was  thine ! — Mrs.  Remans. 


We  dare  only  tread  on  the  outskirts  of  a  section  of 
Massachusetts,  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has  made 
classical  ground  by  her  more  powerful  pen ;  but  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  localities  of  our  sketch  must 
seek  a  little  lake  on  the  edge  of  Berkshire  county.  A 
gem  of  a  lake  it  is,  so  hedged  in  by  green  hills,  and 
frowned  over  by  rocky  mountains,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  sublime  or  beautiful  predominates 
aroimd  it.  This  body  of  water  is  divided  by  a  pro- 
montory which  shoots  through  it  like  an  arrow,  only 
falling  short  of  the  main  land  just  far  enough  to  leave 
a  little  strait,  some  few  yards  w^ide,  and  scarcely 
more  than  that  in  length.  These  twin  lakes  were 
baptized  by  the  Indians  years  ago,  with  the  beautiful 
appellation  of  Washaning  and  Washanee,  which 
means  great  and  little  water.  The  waters  of  these 
lakes  are  pure  as  ice  that  never  felt  the  sunshine,  and 
so  deep  that  in  places  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
found.  The  crystal  belt  which  links  them  together  is 
spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge,  that  clasps  the  arrow-like 
promontory  to  the  main  land.  Under  its  rough  logs 
the  waters  sing  and  ripple  together,  sparkling  in  and 
out,  and  leaving  a  diamond  track  as  each  wave 
flows  with  a  pleasant  murmur  to  the  pure  bosom  of 
the  other,  and  catching  perfume  with  a  richer  tinge 
from  the  banks  .which  crowd  close  together  by  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  season  are  a  perfect  belt  of  flowery 
thickets,  tangled  with  vines,  rich  grasses,  and  wild 
blossoms.  There  is  no  hour  of  the  dAy  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  these  twin  lakes  is  not  sleeping  in 
the  mountain  shadow.  Altogether  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  if  another  spot  so  luxuriant  in  verdure  and 
so  deliciously  secluded  can  be  found  on  this  side  o{ 
Paradise. 

A  highway  sweeps  down  one  of  the  hills  that  form 

a  basin  for  the  water  twins,  and  sweeping  half  round 

the  smaller  lake,  takes  an  abrupt  curveii^oss  the 

little  bridge,  and,  after  threading  the  promontory,  is 
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lost  among  the  opposite  hills.  At  the  sharpest  corner 
oyhis  road,  and  only  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
liffilB  wilderness  of  shrubbery,  is  a  large  white  house, 
half  embowered  with  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The 
front  door  of  this  house  commands  an  entire  view  of 
the  smaffer  lake,  and  in  all  this  beautiful  solitude 
there  is  but  one  other  dwelling  to  be  seen,  and  that 
lies  far  away  on  the  swell  of  a  mountain.  Still  the 
white  house  has  not  always  been  without  neighboca, 
for  back  of  the  hill  which  shelters  it,  stands  a  little 
cottage,  wood- colored  and  old,  with  house-leeks  and 
moss  creeping  over  the  roof,  and  tangled  to  the  eavea 
with  honeysuckles  and  brier  roses,  all  unpruned  and 
left  clinging  around  the  empty  house,  a  leafy  wilder* 
ness  for  the  birds  to  haunt  at  will.  This  house  waa 
not  always  desolate  as  it  is  now — there  was  a  time 
when  a  sweet  tacec^  maiden  might  have  been 
early  in  a  summer's  morning  hanging  her  bird 
out  of  the  little  window  which  is  now  choked  up  with 
vine  leaves;  while  an  old  lady — far  too  old  for  any 
supposition  that  she  was  the  mother  of  that  girl— aat 
within  the  open  door,  turning  her  flax  wheel  with  one 
foot  and  humming  a  tune  to  which  the  flyers,  as  they 
received  the  thread,  buzzed  a  sleepy  accompaniment. 
In  those  days  the  front  yard,  now  overrun  with 
pansies,  red  roses  and  white  clover,  was  kept  neat 
and  trim  as  a  flower  garden.  The  chickens  that 
swarmed  around  the  fence  never  attempted  to  enter 
that  forbidden  spot,  though  the  gate  were  left  open 
ever  so  wide.  The  cat,  as  she  lay  on  the  door-stone, 
dared  only  half  unclose  her  eyes  and  allow  the  sharp 
nails  to  start  partially  out  from  her  velvet  claws  as  the 
birds  fluttered  over  her  in  their  musical  play  among 
the  honeysuckles.  The  pretty  humming  birds  would 
dart  in  and  out  of  the  vines  all  around  her,  absolutely 
mocking  the  himi  of  Mother  White's  spinning-wheel, 
in  the  most  audacious  manner  and  all  with  perfect 
impimity. 
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Tou  never  saw  a  more  remarkable  little  creature 
than  Sybil  Floyd.  Beautiful  she  certainly  was,  but 
the  loveliness  of  her  face  was  strange  and  sometimes 
startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  expression.  She 
was  very  small,  but  delicately  formed  and  perfect  in 
every  rounded  limb ;  though  scarcely  larger  than  a 
child  of  twelve  years,  she  had  nothing  of  childhood 
in  her  appearance,  for  there  was  something  in  the 
full  forehead  falling  away  square  at  the  temples,  and 
in  the  language  of  those  large  black  eyes,  that  made 
the  beholder  hesitate  while  he  yearned  to  protect  a 
creature  so  full  of  the  dangerous  elements  of  woman> 
hood.  Sybil's  hair  was  black  as  midnight,  and  so 
long  that  when  she  stood  up  it  swept  the  floor  like  a 
mantle.  She  had  a  singular  method  of  coiling  it 
around  her  head  in  a  massive  braid,  which  seemed 
too  heavy  for  the  delicate  temples  on  which  it 
rested. 

Of  Sybil  Floyd's  parentage  or  history  little  was 
known.  Old  Mrs.  White  had  brought  her  into  the 
neighborhood  when  quite  a  child,  after  a  visit  to  some 
relatives  in  New  York,  and  though  dependent  on  her 
own  labor  for  support  up  to  that  time,  and  possessed 
only  of  the  little  cottage  and  its  gardens,  it  was  re- 
marked that  after  Sybil  took  up  her  abode  there,  Mrs. 
White  always  had  abundance  of  money  without 
taking  in  work  as  formerly,  and  though  she  contini^d 
to  fly  her  wheel  from  habit,  it  was  only  to  maM- 
facture  home-made  linen,  which  was  regularly  made 
up  and  piled  away  for  Sybil  when  she  should  be- 
come a  housekeeper.  .« 

There  was  little  labor  in  the  household  auties  of 
the  cottage,  and  Sybil  did  not  take  naturally  to  it  as 
most  New  England  girls  would  have  done.  She 
loved  belter  to  search  for  flowers  and  mosses  on  the 
mountains,  to  pet  the  Canary  which  Mrs.  White  had 
obtained  from  the  city,  and  to  ponder  over  the  few 
books  which  the  library  of  a  neighboring  town  af- 
forded, on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  in  all  these 
things  Mrs.  White  indulged  her.  This  wild  and 
beautiful  life  gave  a  grace  and  freedom  both  of  thought 
and  manner  to  the  young  girl,  that  was  delightfully 
fresh  and  fascinating.  Her  vofce  was  like  the  out- 
gushing  tones  of  a  bird,  and  every  day  of  this  in- 
nocent life  gave  depth  and  pathos  to  feelings  that 
even  in  childhood  were  rich  with  unwritten  poetr)'. 

Young  Lawrence,  who  lived  at  the  large  white 
house  by  the  lake,  was  older  than  Sybil  by  ten  years, 
and  it  was  strange  that  he  should  have  considered  her 
otherwise  than  as  a  child,  when  she  was  fifteen  and 
he  twenty-five — but  that  year  the  old  gentleman  died, 
leaving  his  only  son  inheritor  of  the  homestead  with 
the  lakes  and  their  rich  banks  to  the  mountain  tops 
that  sheltered  them.  During  Mr.  Lawrence's  sick- 
ness Sybil  haunted  the  house  like  an  angel.  Sweet 
girl — she  was  not  afraid  of  work  then — but  night  after 
B  night  found  her  sleepless  by  the  old  man's  pillow.  It 
was  her  hands  that  perfumed  his  chamber  with  fresh 
flowers  every  morning.  It  was  her  gentle  voice  that 
read  to  him  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night  when 
death  was  slowly  folding  the  drapery  oCjlhe  tomb 
around  his  couch.  Was  it  strange  that  tlhe  old  man 
should  have  mistaken  her  for  a  gtiardian  angel,  ready 


to  send  him  up  to  heaven  when  the  mist  of  death 
settled  on  his  vision,  and  he  could  discern  only  the 
glorious  lustre  of  those  large  eyes  bent  tearfully  upon 
him  ?  Was  it  strange  that  a  widow,  lonely  and  be- 
reaved, should  have  given  her  heart  to  the  young 
creature  who  had  scattered  blossoms  over  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  which  the  beloved  one  had  just 
trod  ? — or  that  a  son,  with  his  heart  gushing  over  with 
regretful  afiection,  that  had  gained  overwhelming 
strength  in  the  loss  of  its  object,  should  have  turned 
almost  with  devotion  to  the  child,  who,  with  all  the 
sweetness  of  youth,  had  performed  more  than  the 
duties  of  womanhood  ? 

There  is  a  little  island,  green  as  an  emerald,  and 
scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  Washanee  lake,  directly  before 
the  chamber  windows  through  which  old  Mr.  Law- 
rence looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  morning  before 
his  death.  A  single  tree  waves  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  like  the  plume  on  a  cavalier's  cap.  Save  this 
one  graceful  sapling  there  is  neither  bush  nor  shrub 
on  the  island,  but  a  rich  carpet  of  turf,  variegated  with 
wild  flowers,  rolls  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  water  on 
every  side.  Nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  this  little  oasis,  rising  so  freshly  from  the  bosom 
of  the  waters,  where  it  lies  like  a  huge  emerald  flung 
into  a  crystal  pool. 

On  this  island,  and  directly  in  the  morning  shadow 
flung  by  the  sapling,  old  Mr.  Lawrence  was  buried. 
The  coflin  was  placed  in  a  boat  just  launched  upon 
the  lake.  The  widow  and  Sybil  Floyd  sat  by  it,  and 
young  Lawrence  stood  at  the  hehn,  pale  as  death  and 
with  large  drops  in  his  eyes.  At  his  feet  crouched 
an  old  man,  weeping  like  a  child  and  striving  to 
stifle  the  sobs  that  were  wrung  from  his  bosom  in  the 
folds  of  a  worn  handkerchief.  He  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  for  many  years,  and  it  was  his 
mournful  privilege  to  lay  the  sods  upon  the  bosom  of 
his  old  friend  and  employer. 

A  crowd  of  persons  had  come  from  the  neighboring 
town  to  render  their  last  token  of  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  beloved  neighbor,  but  the  boat  could  only 
hold  its  freight  of  death  with  those  who  mourned  the 
departed  most  deeply,  so  the  neighbors  who  came  to 
the  funeral  took  their  places  on  the  bank,  forming  a 
mournful  crescent,  from  which  the  boat  moved  forth 
to  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Slowly,  and  with  iis  snowy 
sails  spread,  like  the  wings  of  a  great  bird  ready  for 
its  flight  toward  heaven,  the  little  craft  swept  onward 
toward  the  grave.  With  their  heads  reverently  un- 
covered and  with  heavy  hearts,  those  on  the  shore 
watched  its  progress.  They  saw  the  little  bark  yield 
up  Its  gloomy  freight— they  saw  the  coflin  borne 
across  the  island  between  the  two  mourners  from 
whose  trembling  hands  it  sunk  through  the  blossom- 
ing sward  to  its  last  quiet  resting  place.  They  saw 
the  bereaved  household  turn  from  the  grave  and 
enter  the  boat  again.  Now  the  old  man  was  at  th^ 
helm,  for  Lawrence  had  cast  himself  at  his  mother's 
feet,  and  with  his  face  buried  in  her  lap  gave  way  to 
an  agony^of  sorrow  that  was  painful  to  witness. 

"  Be  .cMtoed,"  murmured  a  low  voice,  and  the 
small  Imkw  Sybil  Floyd  fell  upon  his  temples  with 
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the  iightnew  of  a  rose-leaf.  "Be  comforted— we 
have  only  leA  his  body  sleeping  yonder,  among  the 
flowers.    He  is  with  us  yet !'' 

The  young  man  lifted  his  head  and  looked  through 
the  tears  that  almost  blinded  him,  on  the  face  of  that 
strange  child.  A  beautiful  smile  played  about  the 
mouth,  and  though  the  dark  eyes  bent  so  earnestly 
upon  him  were  full  of  tears,  they  beamed  with  an 
expression  of  enthusiastic  faith  that  was  almost  holy. 

"  Did  he  not  love  us !" 

"  He  did — and,  oh  heavens !  how  we  loved  him ! 
Now,  now  that  he  is  dead  we  feel  how  much !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  grasping  his  mother's  hand, 
but  still  with  his  eyes  fascinated  as  it  were  by  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  child. 

"  Love,"  said  Sybil,  and  her  eyes  turned  dreamily 
on  the  water,  while  her  hand  stole  up  to  her  brow  as 
was  her  habit  when  musing — "  Love  is  immortal ; 
somewhere  this  has  been  said  to  me.  Can  death  kill 
that  of  which  God  is  ?  See  now,"  added  the  strange 
creature,  and  again  the  glorious  smile  came  to  her 
face—"  Is  he,  our  departed  father,  not  happier  than 
we  are  ?  Is  it  not  something  to  join  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  earth  with  that  of  heaven,  that  he  may  keep 
guard  over  us  here  ?" 

The  young  man  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  im- 
movably on  those  of  the  girl — he  had  ceased  to  weep, 
though  his  lips  trembled  and  there  was  a  flush  about 
his  eyes,  but  the  widow  covered  her  face  with  both 
bands  and  began  to  moan  afresh. 

"  Oh  if  he  could  but  come  back  for  a  single  hour," 
she  said  with  keen  anguish.  "  Now  that  he  is  gone  I 
think  of  a  thousand  things  (hat  in  his  life-time  were  as 
nothing — it  seems  as  if  I  had  never  been  kind  to  him." 

"  You  were  alwajrs  kind,  always  good,"  cried  the 
son,  rising  from  his  knees  and  passing  an  arm  aflec- 
tionately  around  the  sorrowing  widow. 

"  Oh  that  he  were  here  to  say  this  with  his  own  lips, 
if  it  were  but  for  a  moment,"  exclaimed  the  mourner. 

"  He  is  here — close  your  eyes  and  ask  him  with  the 
soul  voice  and  through  the  soul  shall  your  answer 
come,"  said  Sybil  Floyd,  and  her  voice  sounded 
tremulously  sweet  on  the  ear  of  that  stricken  woman. 

"  Oh  if  I  could  but  think  so,"  she  said,  uncovering 
her  eyes,  and  turning  them  on  the  child  with  a  look  of 
helpless  grief,  as  if  she  hoped  to  gather  strength  {torn 
a  creature  so  fragile  and  yet  so  full  of  enthusiasm, 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Sybil,  "  that  you  should  have 
doubts  of  his  presence  while  I  have  none.  We  have 
only  lost  a  friend  and  gained  an  angel  with  an  angel's 
strength  and  purity,  to  keep  us  from  harm — so  it 
seems  to  me,  and  yet  you  who  have  slept  near  his 
heart  so  many  years,  can  doubt  because  you  no  longer 
hear  it  beat." 

"  Let  us  believe  her,  mother,"  cried  the  young  man, 
whose  heart  began  to  kindle  amid  its  tears,  under  the 
influence  of  that  enthralling  voice—"  Let  us  believe 
her  and  be  comforted." 

As  Lawrence  spoke,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
singular  young  creature  whose  poetic  mind  had 
wrought  so  forcibly  upon  his  own  grief.  The  mutual 
glance  lasted  an  instant,  and  then  their  eyes  fell — a 
•imultaneouB  shiver  ran  through  their  frames,  and 
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while  the  widow  gave  herself  up  to  a  fresh  burst  of 
griefthey  sat  by  her  side  motionless  and  thougfatfnl, 
with  the  germs  of  a  new  and  dangerous  pattioB 
taking  root  amid  their  grief.  It  is  a  perilous  thing 
when  the  strong  feelings  of  womanhood  are  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  child. 

One  year  from  the  day  of  old  Mr.  Lawrence^ 
funeral,  and  the  little  boat,  that  carried  his  remains  to 
the  island  grave,  was  out  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Washaning.  There  was  a  brisk  wind  roughing  op 
the  waves,  and  the  boat  flashed  through  them  with  it» 
sail  outspread,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Young 
Lawrence  was  trimming  the  sail,  but  so  changed  from 
the  pale  and  heart-stricken  man  of  the  former  yenr 
that  a  careless  observer  might  not  have  recognised 
him.  His  clear  brown  eyes  sparkled  with  jo3foai 
excitement;  the  wind  tossed  the  curls  about  on  his 
broad  forehead,  and  a  ruddy  glow  brightened  on  liis 
cheek  as  he  faced  the  breese,  which  was  carrjring 
them  forward,  to  speak  with  a  lovely  girl  who  sal  nt 
the  old  helmsman's  feet. 

She  was  mocking  the  wind  with  joyous  snatches  of 
music,  that  broke  from  her  dewy  lips  as  song  gushes 
from  the  heart  of  a  woodlark ;  but  with  her  luge 
eyes  all  the  time  uplifted  to  the  young  man  with  a 
look  of  deep  and  almost  passionate  devotion.  Time 
had  given  those  eyes  more  depth  of  expression,  and 
there  broke  through  the  deeper  feeling  alivo 
If  a  flash  of  sparkling  glee,  which  gave  a  spirited 
and  luilf  mischievous  tone  to  her  features.  She 
seemecUike  a  creature  who  cared  not  to  check  ths 
gracefi9overflow  of  a  heart  brim  full  of  happiness, 
and  to  whom  love  for  one  object  had  become  so  com- 
pletely a  portion  of  her  being  that  she  could  as  well 
have  forced  back  the  breath  that  reddened  her  lips  as 
control  its  sweet  manifestations.  The  old  helmsman 
sat  quietly  at  the  helm,  and  a  smile  even  came  to  hk 
withered  lips  whenever  the  beautiful  creature  at  his 
feet  even  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  when  her 
silvery  laugh  of  defiance  rang  upon  the  breeze  as  it 
dashed  the  spray  over  her  head,  the  old  man  laughed 
also,  without  knowing  it. 

"  I  say,  old  Nat,  does  not  Sybil  look  beautiful  with 
the  drops  trembling  over  her  hair,"  cried  Lawrenoe, 
casting  a  glance  of  admiration  on  the  tiara  of  braided 
tresses  that  circled  the  maiden's  head  as  it  seemed 
quivering  with  diamonds. 

"  She  has  always  looked  beautiful  tome  since  your 
father  blessed  her  on  his  death  bed,"  said  old  Nat, 
gently  passing  his  hand  over  her  head  and  broiling 
the  drops  away. 

The  young  people  looked  at  each  other  and  smilad, 
not  gaily  as  they  had  before,  but  with  a  saddened  ex* 
pression.  The  date  of  their  mutual  love  ran  back  to 
that  funeral  day,  and  this  though  filled  the  heart  of 
each  with  mournful  tenderness. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  island,"  said  Lawrence,  suddenly 
reefing  the  liule  sail  as  their  boat  neared  the  bridge. 
"  Sunset  is  coming  on  and  the  wind  is  hushed  again. 
Shall  we  go,  Sybil?" 

With  that  quick  transition  of  spirit  common  to  an 
ardent  and  poetical  temperament,  Sybil  liad  become 
sad,  and  she  merely  answered  with  her  eyes  as 
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Lawrence  addreesed  her.  But  he  had  learned  to  read 
Uie  language  of  thote  eyet ,  and  calling  on  old  Nat  to 
Wp  him  onmast  the  little  boat,  he  sat  down  and 
allowed  her  to  drift  with  the  current  which  drew 
under  the  bridge  into  the  Washanee  lake. 

The  work  of  a  minute  replaced  the  mast  and  sail 
again,  and  with  a  light  Wind  wafting  them  gently 
over  the  waters,  which  were  now  taking  a  crimson 
and  golden  hue  from  the  sunset,  the  little  craft  made 
ior  the  island.  It  was  months  since  the  lovers  had 
▼isited  a  spot  made  sacred  to  them  by  many  solemn 
memories.  Turf  had  started  up  thick  and  grew  over 
the  grave,  and  it  was  flushed  white  with  a  species  of 
■tarry  blossonis  in  full  flower,  that  covered  the  whole 
ialand  as  if  a  storm  of  heavy  snow-flakes  had  swept 
aver  it.  Old  Nat  remained  in  the  boat,  with  his  face 
tamed  from  the  grave ;  for  the  mere  thought  of  tread- 
ing upon  the  turf  that  covered  his  old  benefactor, 
made  his  heart  swell  with  grief.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  two  persons  moving  toward  the  grave  in  the 
rich  sunset,  with  reverence  in  their  every  motion, 
were  still  guilty  of  sacrilege.  So  folding  his  arms  the 
old  man  turned  moodily  away  and  pondered  the  past 
over  in  his  mind. 

Lawrence  and  Sybil  Floyd  had  a  portion  of  old 
Nat's  feeling  as  they  approached  the  resting  place  of 
the  dead.  There  was  something  solemn  in  the 
sunset,  that  seemed  to  hush  the  very  beating  of 
own  hearts.  The  whispering  leaves  that  hung  o 
grave,  bathed  in  crimson  light,  seemed  to  groi^  ^^^"^ 
tremulous  at  their  approach.  The  waves  y^ispered 
■oftly  among  the  great  leaves  of  the  waK  lilies, 
while  the  blossoms  closed  their  snowy  bosoms  as  if 
startled  by  the  ripple  of  a  boat  so  near  the  waters  that 
cradled  them. 

"  How  still  it  is,''  said  Sybil,  ahnoet  in  a  whisper, 
as  she  sat  down  on  a  little  hillock  beneath  the  tree. 
"  I  can  almost  hear  your  heart  beat,  Lawrenoe.'- 

"  Sybil,"  said  the  3roung  man,  and  his  voice  also 
was  depressed — "  Do  you  think  now,  that  the  dead 
are  ever  with  iis,  that  our  father  is  near  to  know  all 
that  we  say  to  each  other  ?" 

'*!  still  think  so,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  faint 
skiver,  for  all  her  brilliant  spirits  had  fled.  "  It  is  this 
presence  of  which  I  am  so  certain,  that  makes  me 
sad  sometimes  when  you  talk  to  me  of  that  future, 
when  we  are  indeed  to  be  his  children.  What  if  he 
should  disapprove  our  love?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Lawrence,  seating  himself  beside  the 
maiden — "  How  can  this  be;  were  not  his  last  words 
a  blessing  on  us  both  ?  Did  he  not  love  you,  Sybil, 
with  a  deeper  aflection  than  he  ever  eiqpressed  for 
his  only  son  ?  How  could  the  soul  after  death  con- 
demn that  which  made  the  charm  of  life,  even  if  your 
pretty  ftncy  of  guardian  angels  were  true?" 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Sybil,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the 
,  young  man,  with  an  expression  that  thrilled  him  with 
a  sort  of  pleasing  awe.  **  But  he  seems  closer  to  us 
here  than  in  any  other  place.  I  never  sit  dovm  under 
this  tree,  with  you  by  my  side,  Lawrence,  but  there 
ereeps  over  my  heart  a  shadow,  that  lies  heavy  and 
dsrk  upon  it.  A  vague  dread  of  the  futura  oomes 
vpoa  me,  not  as  if  there  was  wrong  in  the  love  we 


bear  each  other,  but  more  like  a  foreshadowing  of 
sorrow  deep  and  terrible.  At  such  times  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  you,  beloved !"  Sybil  smiled  faintly  as  she 
looked  in  his  face,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Why,  Sybil,  how  strangely  you  talk,"  said  the 
young  man,  sitting  down  and  clasping  her  hand  in 
his.  "  Who  would  think  that  such  mournful  fancies 
ever  haunted  the  brain  of  a  creature  so  wild  with 
spirits  as  you  almost  always  are  ?  Believe  me,  sweet 
one,  it  is  but  a  superstition !" 

*'  Or  a  prophecy  impressed  here  by  the  close  pre- 
sence of  the  guardian  dead,"  replied  Sybil,  pressing 
a  hand  over  her  heart,  and  speaking  with  mournful 
earnestness. 

Lawrence  drew  the  strange  young  creature  gently 
toward  him,  and  pressed  her  head  to  his  bosom  with 
one  hand — 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Sybil,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  rich 
with  aflection.  **  These  fancies  are  dangerous,  and 
if  indulged  in  might  lead  to  the  sorrows  they  predict. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  ever  do  you  wrong,  ever 
inflict  a  moment's  pain  on  a  creature  that  has  been 
and  will  be  the  joy  of  my  life.  Cast  ofi*this  injurious 
thought,  sweet  child ;  I  would  do  any  thing  to  banish 
it  fr(»n  your  heart.  You  have  yet  to  learn  how  deeply, 
how  almost  to  adoration,  I  love  you— for  a  whole 
3rear  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  another  human  being. 
It  is  wonderful  even  to  me  the  vast  power  you  have 
gained  over  this  heart,  for  with  all  your  bright  in- 
tellect you  are  but  a  child,  my  Sybil." 

"  I  know  that,"  murmured  Sybil.  "  But  no  woman 
will  ever  love  you  as  I  love.  Were  you  to  wrong 
me  by  less  of  aflection  I  should  not  sufier  like  a 
child." 

These  words  were  rendered  almost  indistinct  by 
tears,  and  the  voice  that  uttered  them  sounded  mourn- 
fully sweet,  like  the  murmur  of  a  brook  choked  up 
by  violets. 

"  But  this  can  never  be,"  replied  the  young  man 
deeply  aflfected.  "  I  could  not  force  my  heart  to  love 
you  less.  If  my  father  is  near  in  spirit  as  you  fancy, 
Sybil,  let  him  witness  to  the  oath  which  I  will  take 
here  and  now—" 

Sybil  startled  from  the  arms  that  circled  her  and 
stood  up,  her  lips  white  and  trembling,  and  her  eyes 
turned  wildly  on  the  grave — placing  her  left  hand 
over  the  young  man's  mouth  she  held  it  there  an  in- 
stant, and  turning  her  eyes  slowly  from  the  grave, 
bent  them  full  of  earnest  sadness  on  his  face. 

"  Do  not  swear,  Lawrence,"  she  said  in  a  clear 
low  voice.  "  Do  not  swear,  let  us  go  home — this  is 
a  mournful  place,  and  we  shall  breathe  more  freely 
on  the  water." 

Lawrence  was  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  but  an  in- 
definite feeling  of  awe  crept  over  him.  He  drew 
Sybil's  arm  within  his  and  went  down  to  the  boat  in 
silence — for  the  oath  to  protect  and  love  that  young 
creature  forever,  that  had  trembled  on  his  lips,  seem- 
ed fivced  back  upon  his  heart  with  a  stronger  power 
than  lay  in  the  pressure  of  that  trembling  little  hand. 
Spite  of  himself  the  strong  man  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  feeling  of  dread  altogether  unknown  to  him 
before. 
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That  aAernoon  the  Widow  Lawrence  and  Mrs. 
White  sat  together  in  the  cottage.  A  tea-kettle  was 
humming  merrily  in  the  fire-place,  and  a  golden  short 
cake  was  slowly  baking  on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence had  brought  her  knitting,  and  af\er  putting  on  a 
fresh  cap  and  book-muslin  kerchief,  in  honor  of  her 
visiter,  Mrs.  White  sat  down  to  her  flax- wheel  again, 
and  the  two  matrons  conversed  pleasantly  together 
as  each  pursued  her  work. 

"  And  so,"  observed  Mrs.  White,  raising  her  voice 
a  little  that  it  might  overpower  the  sound  of  her 
wheel,  "the  young  folks  have  gone  out  on  the  lakes 
to-day.  Sybil  is  always  on  the  water  now  that  the 
pond  lilies  are  open.  Did  Mr.  Lawrence  go  with 
her  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawrence,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  dropping  her  eyes  as  she  went  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  seam  stitch.  "  George  and  Sybil  are 
always  together  now.  You  must  have  noticed  that 
yourself,  Mrs.  White." 

"That  is  but  natural — there  are  no  other  young 
people  in  the  hollow,"  observed  Mrs.  White,  pausing 
to  change  her  thread  to  another  hook  on  the  flyer,  and 
giving  the  wheel  a  little  preparatory  whirl  with  her 
hand  before  she  dashed  oifat  full  speed  again. 

"  But,''  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  their  constant  com- 
panionship will  result  in  something  pleasant  to  us  all 
I  fancy.  What  should  you  say  if  we  have  a  wedding 
among  us  within  the  next  three  months?" 

Mrs.  White  pressed  her  foot  so  hard  upon  the  tread- 
ing board  of  her  wheel  that  the  thread  snapped  and  a 
handful  of  flax  was  torn  down  from  the  distaff.  She 
attempted  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  her  work,  but 
her  hands  shook,  and  at  last  she  abandoned  the  eflbrt ; 
when  she  lifted  her  head  her  usually  placid  features 
were  much  disturbed. 

"  Sybil  is  but  a  child  yet,"  she  said — "  I  did  not 
think  of  this.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  does  not 
intend  seriously  to  marry  my  child — I  hope  not — I 
hope  not !" 

"  Sybil  is  not  your  daughter,  Mrs.  White,  we  all 
know  that.  She  is  not  even  called  by  the  same  name. 
It  was  this  which  I  wished  to  talk  with  you  about." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  Sybil,"  cried  the  old 
lady  abruptly.  "  I  never  did — she  shall  stay  more  at 
home  after  this.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  so  much  older, 
I  never  thought  that  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  her." 

**  But  he  has  taken  this  fancy,"  replied  the  Widow 
Lawrence,  a  little  nettled  at  the  manner  with  which 
her  poorer  neighbor  received  her  hint  of  an  alliance, 
which  certainly  seemed  far  above  the  expectations  of 
a  portipnless  girl  like  Sybil.  "  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  match.  If  you  have  any  speak  out.  If  Sybil 
is  related  to  you,  what  fault  can  you  find  with  my 
son  ?  If  not,  to  whom  must  we  apply  for  consent  to 
the  marriage  ?" 

Mrs.  White  still  busied  herself  with  the  tangled 
flax,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mere  excuse  for  the 
long  silence  that  followed.  When  she  liAed  her  face 
it  was  composed  but  pale  as  death. 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  Sybil  till  I  have 
spoken  with  her,"  she  said  firmly.    "  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  Mr.  Lawrence.    If  the  girl  were  my  own 
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child  he  is  the  man  I  would  chooae  for  her  above  all 
others — so  do  n't  be  angry  with  me,  neig^ibor." 

"  To-morrow  then,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  easily 
appeased,  "  we  will  talk  this  over— ihere  is  plenty  of 
time." 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,'»  replied  Mrs.  White,  hastily,  "I 
want  time  to  think.  Sybil  has  always  seemed  such  a 
child — you  know  she  is  very  small  of  her  age.  I  did 
not  expect  this !" 

The  old  woman  was  all  in  a  tremor  again^^Mr 
hands  shook,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  she  burst  into 
tears.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  though  greatly  surprisodi 
arose  and  made  an  effort  to  comfort  her. 

"It  is  the  surprise— do  n't  mind  me,"  said  Mrs. 
White,  turning  her  head  away,  and  rising  hurriedly, 
she  put  aside  her  wheel  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  tea,  but  with  a  nervous  and  agitated  ma&ner 
quite  at  variance  with  her  usual  placid  demeanor. 

As  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  returning  home  early  in 
the  evening,  she  met  her  son  and  Sybil  coming  around 
the  hill  on  their  way  to  the  cottage.  With  an  aflfeo- 
tionate  greeting  they  turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
homestead  with  her,  nothing  loth  to  prolong  their 
walk  in  the  delicious  moonlight  Mrs.  Lawrence 
said  nothing  of  her  conversation  with  the  Widow 
White,  but  sat  down  in  the  porch  to  ponder  it  over  in 
her  mind— while  the  young  people  turned  cheerfully 
avoiy  and  pursued  their  homeward  ramble. 

The  beautiful  night,  bathed  in  moonlight,  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  sleeping  flowers,  and  filled  with 
the  soft  melody  of  chiming  waters,  had  tranquilixed 
the  excitement  which  Sybil  felt  upon  the  island,  and 
with  both  hands  clasped  gver  his  arm,  her  luminous 
eyes  flooded  with  tenderness,  and  her  heart  reassured 
by  the  afiection  which  spoke  in  every  tone  of  her 
lover's  voice — she  wandered  on,  more  thrillingly  hap- 
py from  the  agitation  that  had  preceded  those  delicious 
moments  of  repose. 

"  Another  week  and  your  home  must  be  yonder," 
said  Lawrence,  pointing  to  the  homestead,  where  it 
lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  like  a  great  snow  heap 
which  winter  had  left  among  the  trees— once  there, 
and  you  will  not  give  way  to  gloomy  fancies,  such 
as  made  you  tremble  in  my  arms  to-night." 

"  They  are  gone  now,"  said  Sybil,  weaving  her 
fingers  more  closely  over  his  arm — "  I  am  happy — so 
very  happy,  to-night !" 

"  Still  you  are  sighing  again !"  said  Lawrence, 
smiling. 

"  Ah,  that  is  because  my  heart  is  so  full.  It  is  like 
a  blossom  trembling  with  excessive  fragrance.  I 
could  weep  too,  for  my  spirit  seems  bathed  with  the 
breath  of  heaven." 

"  This  is  heaven,"  whispered  Lawrence,  pressing 
his  hand  on  the  delicate  fingers  woven  over  his  aim, 
and  they  walked  forward  in  the  calm  moonlight,  filled 
with  pleasant  hopes. 
.   "Sybil!" 

"Mother!" 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  widow  with-her 
charge  sat  together  in  the  cottage.  There  was  a  light 
in  the  next  room,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  window 
where  they  were  seated,  and  nothing  but  the  pale 
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mooDbeaoiB  that  shimmered  through  the  honeysuckles 
revealed  their  faces  to  each  other. 

**  Tou  were  speaking,  mother,"  said  Sybil,  after 
a  long  pause,  during  which  the  widow  was  striving 
to  force  the  words  that  must  be  spoken  to  her  lips, 
and  the  young  girl  had  fallen  into  a  pleasant  reverie. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Sybil,  I  must  say  things  that  will 
grieve  you,  and  my  heart  aches  at  the  thought.'* 

**  It  will  take  much  to  pain  me  this  evening,"  said 
Sybil.  "  Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  happy  it  seems  to  me 
that  sorrow  can  never  reach  me  again  ;■  another  week, 
<mly  six  little -days,  and  I  shall  be  living  with  Law- 
rence ;  he  loves  me,  mother,  and  I  love  him,  you  can- 
not dream  how  much.  You  will  be  cIo$e  by  us 
always,  and  my  new  mother  also ;  with  all  this  joy 
before  us  do  not  think  that  hny  thing  can  pain  me." 

"  Oh,  Sybil,  I  am  not  your  mother,"  cried  Mrs. 
White,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  anguish. 

" I  know,  I  know,"  said  Sybil  eagerly,  "not  my 
mother,  and  yet  more !" 

"  Your  father,  Sybil,  do  you  never  ask  yourself 
who  he  was  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  girl  quietly,  "I  have 
never  thought  about  it,  save  now  and  then  for  a  mo- 
ment.   I  believed  that  he  was  dead." 

"  He  is  dead !" 

"Ah,  yes,  but  now,  mother,  now  that  you  have 
made  me  so  thoughtful,  tell  me  of  my  father."        • 

"  Your  father  was  from  the  south,  Sybil,  a  rich 
planter,  and  master  of  more  slaves  than  would  popu- 
late some  New  England  villages.  He  brought  you  to 
the  North  when  a  lilt\c  infant,  and  died  soon  after. 
He  did  not  leave  you  witheul  money,  child,  humble 
as  we  live.  Young  La^vI«»nce  wiih  all  his  land  is 
not  richer  tlian  you  are." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  then  of  what  consequence 
is  it  ?  he  is  rich  enough  I" 

The  old  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  wrung  the  hands 
that  lay  clasped  in  her  lap.  "  How  can  I  do  it  ?"  she 
murmured,  *'  oh !  how  can  I  go  on  ?" 

"  So  my  poor  father  died  when  I  was  a  babe,"  said 
Sybil  musingly;  " but  his  wife,  my  mother,  was  she 
with  him,  or  did  she  die  first  ?" 

"Your  mother  was  not  his  wife,"  replied  the 
widow,  almost  in  a  whisper;  then  her  face  and 
withered  hands  flushed  with  shame  as  Sybil,  who  sat 
in  the  moonlight,  turned  her  wondering  eyes  full 
npon  her. 

"  Not  his  wife  !"  she  repealed,  in  tones  of  simple 
wonder,  for  she  could  not  at  once  comprehend  the 
shame  these  words  heaped  upon  her,  •*  not  his  wife  I" 

"  She  was  a  quadroon,  and  your  father's  slavt?,*» 
replied  Mrs.  While,  in  a  voice  so  husky  that  but  for 
the  intense  stillness  it  could  not  have  been  heard. 

"My  father's  slave  I''  cried  Sybil,  with  a  cry  of 
anguish  that  rang  through  the  whole  house. 

"  I  have  told  you  all,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  feeble 
tone  full  of  touching  humiliiy.  '*  It  has  broken  my 
heart,  but  I  have  done  right ;  forgive  rae,  Sybil." 

Sybil  did  not  hear  the  supplicating  appeal,  but  she 
•at  with  locked  hands  and  glistening  eyes  motionless 
tnd  white  as  death  in  the  cold  moonlight. 

*<  Sybil,  Sybil,  speak  to  me !"  cried  the  old  woman, 


terrified  by  her  deathly  look.    "  Have  I  loved  you 
the  less  for  this— am  I  to  blame  ?" 

Sybil  did  not  answer,  but  her  pallid  lips  began  to 
move,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  with  a  shudder.  For 
the  duration  of  a  minute  there  was  profound  silence 
between  the  two.  Sybil  did  not  seem  to  breathe,  and 
the  old  woman  bent  over  her  white  with  terror  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  At  length  the  young 
girl  opened  her  eyes  and  stood  up.  She  looked  at 
her  companion  wildly,  and  seemed  as  if  making  an 
efibrt  to  ask  something,  but  though  her  lips  moved 
they  gave  no  sound,  and  entering  the  bed-room,  where 
a  light  was  burning,  she  closed  the  door  after  her. 

The  moment  she  was  quite  alone  the  poor  child 
began  to  unbind  the  heavy  tresses  coiled  around  her 
head,  and  with  her  trembling  fingers  she  tore  the 
braids  apart  till  they  were  completely  disentangled, 
and  fell  like  a  mantle  down  to  th<f  floor.  There  was 
a  singular  beauty  in  Sybil's  hair,  which  Lawrence 
had  often  remarked  with  admiration ;  it  was  too  long 
and  hea\'y  for  ringlets,  but  when  unbound  flowed 
over  her  person  in  ripples,  wave  aAer  wave,  of 
glossy  blackness,  till  it  reached  her  feel,  and  there 
the  ends  curved  up  in  a  host  of  tiny  curls.  Hitherto, 
this  unusual  beauty  in  her  hair  had  been  a  source  of 
innocent  pride  to  the  maiden,  but  now  she  gazed  upon 
it  with  a  sensation  of  terrible  shame.  A  little  mirror 
hung  near,  and,  for  tlic  first  time,  she  shrunk  back 
with  loathing  from  the  beautiful  features  it  reflected. 
A  dusky  hue  about  the  eyes,  not  darker  than  she  had 
admired  a  thousand  times  in  others,  and  noticed 
almost  for  the  first  lime,  seemed  to  her  wounded 
heart  like  a  slave-brand  stamped  upon  her  face,  which 
every  one  might  read.  Scarcely  able  to  support  her- 
self from  weakness — shuddering  with  horror  and  di.s- 
gusi — she  cowered  down  on  a  low  stool  by  the  bed, 
and  covering  her  face  with  both  hands  wept  aloud. 

The  old  woman  heard  her  and  timidly  opened  the 
door — "  Sj  bil,  my  poor  child,  may  I  come  in  ?" 

Sybil  gathered  the  dark  tresses  over  her  face  and 
shrunk  back  ;  even  the  voice  of  kindness  wounded 
her.  Mrs.  White  sat  down  upon  ihe  bed,  and  put 
her  arm  around  the  sorrowing  young  creature  in 
silence.    It  was  all  that  she  could  do. 

As  they  sal  together  a  storm  came  up,  and  the 
wind  began  to  la.*li  the  trees  which  shelered  the 
cottage.  A  glare  of  lightning  now  and  then  shot  by 
the  window,  and  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
Thisstrifeof  elements  seemed  to  arouse  Sybil.  She 
put  the  damp  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  looked 
earnestly  into  the  eyes  of  her  friend.  It  was  i^trange 
how  calm  she  had  become  all  at  once. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  grasping  the  widow's  hand 
vrith  her  cold  fingers,  "  you  will  never  mention  this 
to  any  other  person— never !  promise  me !" 

"  But  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  the  widow,  whose  up- 
right Now  England  nature,  revolting  at  the  thought 
of  a  fraud  that  had  wrought  so  much  sorrow  already, 
rather  than  give  up  a  ^shadow  of  its  stern  integrity, 
"  Oh,  Sybil,  you  are  so  young,  and  ihe  temptation  is 
so  strong,  but  do  not  keep  the  truth  from  him." 

A  wild,  almost  bitter  smile,  came  over  Sybil's  face. 
"  Trust  me,  mother,"  she  said,  with  solemn  earnest- 
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neas  that  made  the  widow  cast  down  her  eyen  in 
ahame  that  she  had  ever  doubted  her  high  principle 
for  a  moment 

**  I  do  trust  you,  Sybil,"  she  said,  kissing  the  pale 
forehead  of  the  maiden. 

"  And  you  promise,  mother  ?" 

"  I  do  promise,  my  poor  child ;  now  undress  your- 
self and  let  us  try  to  sleep." 

Again  that  wild  smile  came  over  Sybil's  face — 
"You  know  I  never  can  sleep  in  a  thunder  storm. 
You  shall  go  to  rest  and  let  me  watch  awhile." 

The  old  lady  was  exhausted  with  the  scene  through 
which  she  had  passed,  and  believing  that  Sybil  had 
recovered  from  the  great  shock  that  Imd  at  first  seemed 
to  threaten  her  reason,  she  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  lie  dounn. 

For  half  an  hour  Sybil  sat  by  the  window  gazing 
out  upon  the  storm.  AAer  that  she  arose  and  went 
to  the  bed.  Afteir  gazing  upon  her  old  friend  a  long 
time,  as  if  lost  in  a  painful  dream,  she  bent  down, 
kissed  the  withered  forehead,  and  stole  softly  from 
the  room.  She  came  back  again  with  a  fever-spot 
on  each  cheek,  and  her  black  eyes  sparkling  like  fire. 
She  sat  down  at  a  little  desk  in  the  bed-room,  wrote 
three  or  four  lines,  and  left  the  house  holding  the 
paper  in  her  hand. 

Poor  Sybil  Floyd !  her  wanderings  of  that  night 
have  never  been  fully  recorded,  but  the  next  morning 
traces  of  small  feet  were  found  in  the  damp  earth  all 
around  the  homestead.  On  the  front  stoop,  up  the 
staircase,  and  even  in  the  chamber  of  young  Law- 
rence, these  damp  footsteps  had  left  a  mournful  rq3;i8- 
ter  of  her  insane  restlessness.  They  appeared  again 
crossing  the  road  near  the  bridge  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  smaller  lake.  So  far  old  Nat  had  traced  them,  in 
idle  curiosity,  before  the  family  were  up,  for  the 
waters  were  just  enough  disturbed  for  the  pickerel  to 
bite  eagerly,  and  the  old  man  had  gone  down  to  the 
lake  with  his  fishing-tackle,  in  search  of  a  canoe 
which  was  usually  left  in  the  alders  near  the  bridge. 
The  little  craA  was  gone  and  afar  out  in  the  lake ;  Nat 
saw  it  drifting  idly  about  with  the  current.  Mutter- 
ing complaints  of  the  storm  for  unmooring  his  canoe, 
the  old  man  dropped  his  line  near  the  bridge,  now 
and  then  pausing  as  he  drew  in  a  fish  to  admire  the 
roay  sunrise  as  it  glowed  over  the  waters  and  that 
little  island,  which  had  taken  a  more  brilliant  green 
from  the  night  tempest. 

"I  say.  Master  Lawrence,  did  you  ever  see  so 
many  pond-lilies  in  flower  about  the  island  before?" 
■aid  the  old  fellow,  calling  to  the  young  man  who 
was  coming  down  from  the  homestead,  walking  fast 
when  in  motion,  but  who  paused  three  times  on  his 
way,  to  read  a  damp  scrap  of  paper  which  had  been 
found  upon  his  pillow  when  he  awoke. 

"  Look  yonder,  just  in  a  line  with  the  old  canoe,  it 
leema  like  a  snow  driA,  they  lie  so  thick  together  " 

Lawrence  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  which 
Nat  pointed  out,  and  his  face  grew  deathly  pale,  for 
his  vision  was  keener  than  the  old  man's.  Grasping 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  he  sprung  into  the  boat,  calling 
in  a  voice  sharp  with  anxiety  for  Nat  to  follow  him. 
At  the  boat  cut  across  the  rose-tinted  waves  nearer 


and  nearer  to  the  island,  the  young  man  grew  heart- 
sick and  faint  with  apprehension.  His  fears  had 
been  aroused  by  the  footprints  in  his  chamber  and 
the  paper  left  so  mysteriously  on  his  pillow.  Cover- 
ing his  face  with  both  hands,  he  sat  motionless  by  old 
Nat,  who  also  became  very  white  as  the  boat  rushed 
through  the  tangled  lilies  up  to  the  object  which  the 
old  man  could  no  longer  mistake  for  a  snow  wreath 
or  a  mass  of  blossoms. 

*'  It  is  poor  Sybil,  our  Sybil,"  said  old  Nat,  as  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  lx>at  and  strove  to  dises- 
tangle  the  garments  of  the  poor  girl  from  the  lily 
roots  that  had  kept  them  alloat.  "  Help  me,  help  me, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  arms 
tremble." 

<'0h  my  God!  she  is  dead,  she  is  dead!"  cried 
Lawrence,  and  a  burst  of  terrible  agony  rendered 
him  more  strengthless  than  the  aged  man  by  his  tide. 
He  put  his  shaking  hands  down  into  the  water  and 
aided  to  lift  the  body  into  the  boat.  The  eflbrt  tore 
up  a  quantity  of  lilies  that  had  got  entangled  with 
those  loose  tresses  which  the  poor  child  had  imbraided 
in  agony  of  heart  the  night  before.  Lawrence  grew 
faint  as  he  thought  that  it  was  but  twelve  hours  sinoe 
she  had  been  talking  of  those  very  blossoms  now 
clinging  around  her  in  death.  It  was  a  strange  fiinoyi 
and  partook  somewhat  of  the  taste  which  made  the 
beauty  of  Sybil's  character,  but  Lawrence  would  not 
allow  those  blossoms  to  be  removed,  and  when  the 
maiden  was  laid  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  her  old  friend, 
among  the  wild  flowers  of  that  little  island,  the  lilies 
were  left  in  her  hair,  with  the  perfume  folded  mourn- 
fully up  in  their  pure  bosoms,  but  not  in  a  glow  of 
beauty  as  she  had  worn  them  a  thousand  times  while 
living. 

To  this  day  the  manner  of  Sybil  Floyd's  death  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  even  to  the  man  who  loved  her  to 
truly.  It  is  probable  that  she  put  forth  on  the  lake  in 
that  frail  canoe,  under  a  feverish  desire  to  reach  the 
island  and  there  invoke  the  aid  of  the  guardian  spirit, 
which  at  all  times  she  fancied  could  protect  and 
counsel  her.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  in  her  poetical  belief 
that  the  dead  are  guardian  angels  to  the  beloved  of 
earth,  and  feeling  that  an  eternal  barrier  was  flung 
between  her  and  the  being  who  had  become  to  her 
dearer  than  litb,  she  yielded  to  this  beautiful  insanity 
and  cast  herself  into  the  lake.  To  no  living  soul  was 
the  painful  cause  which  drove  her  into  delirium  ever 
divulged,  for  when  the  Widow  White  died,  leaving 
the  cottage  to  its  present  desolation,  she  had  been 
faithful  to  her  promise.  The  disgrace  and  secret  of 
poor  Sybil's  birth  peri&hed  with  her. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  could  not  approve  onr 
love  ?  Did  I  not  feel  that  his  blessed  spirit  would  not 
allow  you  to  utter  an  oath  which  might  bind  you  to 
love  me  forever  and  ever?  I  am  going  to  conntel 
with  him,  Lawrence,  to-morrow — listen,  dearest,  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  nearer  you  than  I  have  ever  been 
— do  not  weep  then  if  you  feel  that  I  am  nearer.  If 
you  only  knew  all  there  would  be  no  weeping  that 
Sybil  has  left  you." 

This  was  the  paper  that  Lawrenoe  found  upon  hit 
pillow  the  morning  titer  Sybil  Fiojd^B  death. 
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"  I  CAN  endure  this  state  of  things  no  longer/'  said 
Harry  Austin  to  himself,  as  he  closed  the  door  of  his 
office  behind  him,  and  proceeded  «p  the  street  with 
the  firm  step  of  one  who  has  taken  a  decided  resolu- 
tion, and  intends  carrying  it  speedily  into  effect. 

The  day  was  a  lovely  one,  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  the  gay  and  fashionable,  but  Harry,  intent  upon 
his  own  thoughts,  scarcely  saw  the  smiles  and  bows 
with  which  many  a  blooming  face  greeted  him  as  he 
passed,  and  a  short  walk  brought  him  to  the  house  it 
was  his  object  to  reach. 

"  Miss  Harcourt  is  at  home,  sir,''  said  the  servant, 
and  in  a  moment  Harry  entered  the  handsome  parlor 
where  the  beautiful  Georgiana  Harcourt  was  engaged 
with  some  other  morning  visiters.  A  casual  observer 
could  not  have  told  by  her  reception  of  the  gentleman 
whether  his  presence  was  acceptable  or  otherwise. 
It  was  quiet  and  well-bred — nothing  more — though 
Harry  detected  the  slight  blush  and  the  quickened 
breathing  with  which  she  continued  the  conversation 
his  entrance  had  interrupted,  and  this  more  than 
made  amends  to  him  for  the  very  small  part  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  in  it.  He  sat,  therefore,  little 
heeding  the  commonplaces  which  were  poured  forth 
thick  and  fast  by  the  different  members  of  the  circle, 
and  gazed  silently  upon  the  lovely  face  of  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  until  the  rest  had  paid  their  parting  com- 
pliments, and  the  lovers — for  such  they  were — ^were 
at  last  alone. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  a  lover's  eye  that  Georgiana 
Harcourt  was  beautiful.  As  she  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  bowing  to  her  departing  guests,  her  tall 
and  commanding  form  rellected  at  full  length  in  the 
mirror  behind  her,  and  the  rich  glow  cast  by  the 
crimson  curtains  adding  a  still  deeper  hue  to  the  bril- 
liant coloring  on  her  cheek,  her  large  dark  eyes 
sparkling  with  animation,  and  her  lovely  mouth 
wreathed  with  smiles,  you  could  not  wonder  at  the 
exclamation  that  involuntarily  broke  from  the  lips  of 
a  rival  belle — addressed  to  one  she  was  intent  on 
captivating — **  Is  she  not  a  glorious  creature?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "a  glorious  creature, 
indeed — but  too  proud,  too  imperious  looking,  for  my 
ideas  of  female  loveliness — too  much  of  the  Juno 
about  her — eh !  Miss  Grey  ?" 

But  we  must  return  to  the  lovers,  who  by  this  time 
were  seated  side  by  side  upon  the  sofa,  Georgiana's 
face  still  bright  with  happiness — ^that  of  her  lover 
clouded  with  anxiety. 

"Georgiana,"  ho  said,  "I  have  come  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  induce  you  to  consent  that  I  should  speak 
with  your  father.  I  have  yielded  too  long  already  to 
your  wishes  in  keeping  our  engagement  secret.  It 
is  equally  repugnant  both  to  my  feelings  and  my  prin- 
ciples to  be  acting  the  part  you  impose  upon  me — 
that  of  a  clandestine  lover,  who  can  snatch  bu^  a 


stolen  interview,  and  day  aAer  day  is  obliged  to  be- 
hold the  smiles  that  are  his  only  lavished  upon  every 
one  rather  than  himself." 

"  Ah,  Harry,  you  are  jealous  this  morning,  I  know 
you  are,"  said  Georgiana,  laughing — "and.  of  such  a 
person  too !  Only  be  quiet  now,  that  is  a  good  boy, 
and  I  will  promise  not  to  flirt  again  with  Mr.  Boat- 
wick  for  a  month  at  least."  She  added  then  more 
gravely — "  Can't  you  see  I  only  do  it  for  a  blind  ?" 

"  But  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  having  any  blind,  any 
subterfuge  in  such  ai^  affair  as  this.  Why  not  let  all 
be  fair  and  open  ?  Your  father  surely  can  have  no 
reasonable  objections  to  our  engagement  My  family 
is  good,  my  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  though 
not  rich,  I  surely  have  as  fair  prospects  as  most 
young  men." 

"Harry,  you  do  not  know  my  father !  His  whole 
soul  is  set  upon  wealth— his  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  its  pursuit,  and  his  whole  heart  is  fixed  upon 
my  marrying  one  as  wealthy  as  himself." 

"  In  other  words,  upon  your  marrying  Mr.  Bost- 
wick  ?"  Greorgiana  was  silent  "  And  knowing  this 
you  second  his  intentions,  as  you  did  last  nigiit,"  said 
Harry  gravely,  "  and,  if  true  to  me,  would  wilfully 
blight  the  happiness  of  another  ?  Oh,  Georgiana,  you 
almost  madden  me !" 

Georgiana  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  heartily. 
"  Oh  what  an  actor  you  would  make,  playing  the 
jealous  lover  to  such  perfection!  /blight  Mr.  Bost- 
wick's  happiness!  No,  no,  Harry — his  happiness 
could  only  be  blighted  by  setting  fire  to  his  houses, 
devastating  his  farms,  or  depreciating  his  stocks. 
You  are  indeed  paying  me  a  compliment  in  supposing 
I  could  work  such  a  wonder  as  that." 

"  Dear  Georgiana,  let  us  be  serious" — and  Henry 
took  her  hand,  and  with  his  whole  soul  beaming  in 
his  handsome  face,  said,  "  Listen  to  me,  my  beloved. 
For  the  four  months  that  have  pcussed  since  we 
plighted  our  faith  at  Newport,  I  have  yielded  impli- 
citly to  your  will.  With  all  my  reverence  for  truth, 
I  have  been  acting  falsely — with  all  my  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  I  have  stooped  to  meanness  and  subterfiu^ 
— and  what  is  worse  even  than  that,  have  seen  you 
debase  your  noble  nature  by  the  same  disguises.  And 
to  what  end?  The  truth  must  out  at  last — years 
must  pass  before  I  can  hope  for  wealth — are  we  to 
go  on  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tortuous 
paths  we  are  now  treading,  the  great  business  of  our 
lives  being  to  conceal  the  feelings  in  which  we  glory, 
and  to  deceive  those  we  are  most  bound  to  honor  ? 
I  can  scarcely  look  your  parents  in  the  face  without 
a  feeling  of  conscious  guilt,  knowing  as  I  do  that  I 
have  stolen  their  daughter's  heart,  while  they  still 
believe  it  free  and  unfettered.  I  can  endure  this  state 
no  longer,  and  this  day  I  have  determined  I  will  tell 
yiNir  father  all." 
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"And  without  my  consent?"  eaid  Georgiana,  her 
face  flutihing  with  indignation. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  I  hope  with  your  free  consent  and 
cooperation.  Your  father  loves  you,  and  if  you  tell 
him,  as  you  have  so  often  told  me,  Georgiana,  that 
your  whole  heart  is  mine,  he  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to 
separate  us." 

"  But  be  can— he  will." 

**  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Disgrace  ourselves 
by  an*  elopement,  without  even  an  effort  to  gain  your 
father's  favor?  Commence  our  wedded  life  by 
trampling  on  our  highest  duties?  No,  Georgiana,  be 
that  far  from  either  of  us.  I  have  acted  weakly 
enough  in  this  matter,  but  wickedly  I  will  not  act,  so 
help  me  Heaven !" 

"  Trust  all  to  time  and  secrecy,"  said  Georgiana. 

*' Better  trust  all  to  time  and  truth!"  replied  her 
lover.  "Even  supposing  your  father  to  frown  at 
first,  he  might  gradually  be  won  over  to  look  upon 
my  suit  with  favor.  I  cannot  think  so  unworthily 
either  of  him  or  myself  as  to  suppose  that  impossible." 

"I  assure  you  again  it  is  impossible,  and  insist 
upon  your  silence." 

"  Insist '.  Georgiana — after  I  have  told  you  the 
misery  it  inflicts  upon  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  insist  on  it,"  said  Greorgiana  angrily,  "  and 
did  you  love  me  half  as  much  as  you  say,  you  would 
bear  much  more  for  my  sake.  I  am  a  better  judge  in 
this  case  than  you  can  be,  and  no  power  on  earth 
will  induce  me  to  yield  my  wishes  to  such  ridiculous 
scruples." 

"  Georgiana !"  exclaimed  her  lover,  in  a  tone  that 
might  have  softened  a  heart  less  imperious  than  her 
own — "My  abhorrence  of  falsehood  a  ridiculous 
scruple  ?    Oh !  how  have  I  mistaken  you !" 

"  We  have  each  mistaken  the  other,  it  appears," 
said  the  lady  haughtily, "  and  the  sooner  our  mistakes 
are  rectified  the  better  for  us  both.  I  am  no  weak 
girl  to  be  led  wherever  a  hot-headed,  domineering 
man  chooses  to  take  me;  and  your  affection  is  worth 
but  little  if  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  nothing  to  it" 

"  Oh,  Georgiana !  I  cannot  sacrifice  truth  and  honor 
even  to  you !  Blinded  by  my  mad,  my  idolatrous  pas- 
sion for  you,  I  have  suffered  it  to  lead  me — " 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Georgiana,  now  highly  irri- 
tated, "do  not  mock  me  with  your  professions  of 
passion — sincere  aflection  is  proved  by  deeds,  not  by 
words.  Say,  rather,  I  love  you,  but  I  love  my  own 
way  better.  Or,  perhaps,  you  love  still  better  than 
all  the  rich  portion  my  father  will  bestow  on  his  obe- 
dient daughter — and  would  scarce  be  content  to  marry 
me  without  it — it  is  well  I  understand  you  at  last," 
and  the  proud  beauty  burst  into  a  flood  of  angry  tears. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  Georgiana?" 
laid  her  lover,  pale  with  agitation — "  Has  it  indeed 
come  to  this?  do  you  really  doubt  my  aflection, 
proved,  God  knows,  by  the  most  blind  submission 
that  ever  man  paid  to  the  caprice  of  woman,  and  now 
believe  me  mercenary  ?" 

Georgiana  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  sat  sobbing  in 
the  comer  (^  the  sofa.  Harry  rose  and  stood  before 
her.  "  Unsay  those  cruel  words — do  you  believe  me 
the  heartless  mercenary  being  you  describe  ?    Must 


we  indeed  part  thus  ?"  Still  no  answer,  and  Harry, 
after  a  few  more  vain  entreaties  that  she  would  break 
her  stubborn  silence,  rushed  madly  from  the  house. 

A  few  moments  afterward,  Georgiana  ran  up  to 
her  chamber,  where  she  used  such  successful  efibrta 
to  remove  the  traces  of  her  tears,  that  by  the  time 
she  was  called  to  join  the  family  at  dinner,  she  WM 
as  calm  and  cheerful  as  though  nothing  had  occurred 
to  agitate  her. 

Georgiana  Harcourt  was  a  spoiled  beauty,  vaiOi 
pamionate,  and  impatient  ot*  control.  Her  mother,  a 
weak  woman,  had  indulged  her  to  the  utmost  point 
to  which  her  power  of  indulgence  extended — but 
that  power  was  a  limited  one.  Mr.  Harcourt,  from 
whom  his  daughter  inherited  her  pride  and  wilfulness, 
was  absolute  master  in  his  own  house,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  perfect  subservience  to  his  will  coidd 
ensure  domestic  luumony.  His  wife,  early  taught 
the  hard  lesson  of  a  blind  submission,  had  in  some 
degree  indenmified  herself  for  this  sacrifice  of  what 
— let  the  champions  of  the  sex  say  what  they  may-* 
every  woman  dearly  loves,  by  striving  to  compass 
her  ends  by  the  less  honorable,  but  in  this  case  more 
successful  means,  of  cuiming  and  double  dealing; 
and  frequently,  while  to  the  worthy  husband  all 
seemed  smoothly  sailing  under  his  own  guidance,  his 
wife,  by  taking  advantage  of  an  under  current,  landed 
him  exactly  where  she  wished.  But  it  was  only  ia 
small  matters  that  this  was  ventured  upon.  Mn. 
Harcourt's  mind  was  a  small  one,  and  in  little 
triumphs  her  soul  delighted.  Her  daughter,  with 
more  intellect  than  herself,  a  stronger  will  and  mofe 
irritable  temper,  worked  with  the  same  weapons 
most  successfully  upon  both  parents,  and  had  thus 
ensured  to  herself  a  liberty  of  action  few  would  be- 
lieve possessed  by  the  daughter  of  the  stem,  imcom- 
promising,  opinionated  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Still  Georgiana  held  her  father  greatly  in  awe.  She 
knew  that  he  loved  her,  but  it  was  in  his  own  way ; 
his  love  was  not  in  the  least  demonstrative,  nor 
would  it  lead  him  to  sacrifice  one  cherished  notion  to 
her  happiness.  But  he  was  proud  of  her — of  her 
beauty,  her  talents,  of  the  admiration  she  excited, 
and  last  though  not  least,  of  the  prospect  through  her 
of  adding  to  the  wealth  it  was  the  great  object  of  his 
life  to  amass  for  his  descendants.  Three  other 
children,  between  the  eldest  of  whom  and  Georgiana 
there  was  a  considerable  difierence  in  age,  confined 
Mrs.  Harcourt  a  good  deal  to  her  nursery,  and 
Georgiana  had  therefore  been  able  for  several  months 
to  receive  the  visits  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  herself  during  her  absence  from  parental 
surveillance,  at  an  hour  when  she  knew  the  occupa- 
tions of  both  would  prevent  their  observing  upon 
their  frequency. 

Ever  since  this  engagement  had  been  contracted, 
Harry  Austin,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  very 
thought  of  pursuing  a  devious  path  was  abhorrent, 
had  been  urging  upon  the  woman  whose  beauty  and 
apparent  worth  had  gained  his  warmest  aflections, 
the  necessity  of  revealing  its  existence  to  her  parents. 
But  this  step  Greorgiana  could  not  be  induced  to  take. 
She  knew  her  father  had  set  his  heart  upon  a 
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wecdthier  suitor ;  she  knew,  too,  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter in  which  her  mother  fully  sympathized  with  him, 
and  even  if  she  had  not,  it  was  one  in  which  she 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  his  will ;  she  had  therefore 
drawn  her  lover  on  day  after  day,  hoping,  as  she 
said,  that  something  might  turn  up  that  would  be 
more  favorable  to  his  suit.  What  this  "  something" 
was  Harry  vainly  essayed  to  discover.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  patrimony,  he  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  own  talents  and  industry  for  his 
•npport.  He  had  no  rich  relations  who  could  possibly 
die  and  leave  him  a  fortune,  and  he  saw  no  other 
end  to  his  clandestine  courtship  than  in  the  open  and 
manly  avowal  of  his  wishes  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  whom 
be  knew  to  be  a  strictly  honorable  man,  and  one 
whose  prejudices  against  him,  if  such  existed,  might 
he  hoped  in  time  be  overcome. 

In  addition  to  his  other  trials,  Harry  had  the  almost 
nightly  misery  of  beholding  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion receiving  the  devotion  of  others,  while  he  was 
prevented  paying  her  more  than   the   commonest 
civilities,  and  while  he,  who,  though  noble,  was  like 
most  strong  characters  rather  impetuous,  was  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  jealousy,  and  suffering  a  species  of 
martyrdom  that  instead  of  glory  brought  humiliation 
as  its  reward,  she  was  really  enjoying  the  adulation 
tluLt  was  offered  her,  and  doing  her  best  to  attract  it. 
We  can  scarcely  say  to  what  Greorgiana  looked 
forward  as  the  termination  of  her  engagement    She 
had  a  vague  idea  that  she  could  in  some  way  get 
round  her  father,  but  how  she  had  scarcely  thought. 
Then  there  was  something  so  delightful  in  carrying 
on  a  secret  affair ;   indeed,  a  clandestine  marriage 
would  not  in  any  degree  have  disturbed  her  ideas  of 
filial  duty,  and  the  horror  expressed  by  Harry  at  the 
thought  of  it,  had  been  no  slight  mortification  to  her 
vanity.    She  also  loved  dearly  to  feel  her  power.  To 
see  a  strong  man  restive  under  a  galling  chain  her 
will  had  imposed  on  him  was  a  real  satisfaction  to 
her — and  fully  determined  always  to  govern  him,  she 
had  no  idea  it  should  be  speedily  relaxed.  She  there- 
fore had  made  up  her  mind  that  their  engagement 
should  continue  a  secret  one,  and  by  obstinately  ad- 
hering to  her  first  intention,  hoped  to  reduce  Harry 
to  obedience.    There  was  in  consequence,  though 
much  real  anger  at   his  opposition  to   her,  some 
"  method  in  her  madness ;"  she  did  not  regret  their 
altercation  in  the  least,  and  convinced  that  the  next 
day  would  bring  him  penitent  to  her  feet,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  her  usual  occupations  and  enjoyments. 
But  the  next  day  passed,  and  the  day  following, 
still  Harry  came  not.    Georgiana  began  to  be  a  little 
mieasy.    On  the  third  day  he  passed  her  in  the  street 
with  a  distant  bow.  He  looked  wretchedly,  however, 
and  thi:»  gave  hi**  haughty  mistress  no  slight  satisfac- 
tion.   Confident  in  the  power  of  her  charms,  she  had 
not  the  least  fear  of  losing  him,  but  that  the  should 
yield,  or  make  the  smallest  advance  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation, was  untbought  of.  Though  she  had  wounded 
his  feelings  in  the  point  most  sensitive  to  a  lover  and 
a  man  of  honor,  it  was  Am  business  to  sue  for  pardon, 
and  Greorgiana  had  in  her  own  mind  determined  upon 
the  time  and  place  that  was  to  witness  her  triumph. 


There  was  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  a  large  party  at 
the  house  of  one  of  Harry*s  intimate  friends.  ThcNigfa 
he  had  not  appeared  in  company  since  their  qoarrel, 
there  he  must  certainly  be,  and  Georgiana,  who 
really  longed  for  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse, 
looked  forward  to  the  party  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tien(«.  A  few  hours  before  it  was  time  to  commence 
her  toilet,  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  before  the 
fire  in  her  chamber,  and  gave  herself  up  to  happy 
recollections  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  beautiful  dress  in  which  she  was  to  appear  was 
laid  across  the  bed,  her  maid  had  arranged  on  her 
dressing-table  the  flowers,  laces  and  jewels  that  were 
to  adorn  her  hair,  neck  and  arms,  and  the  young 
beauty,  even  lovelier  than  ever  in  her  careless 
dishabille,  had  thrown  one  fair  hand  across  her  brow, 
and  was  occupied  in  weaving  a  golden  web  of  future 
happiness  in  the  busy  loom  of  her  own  fantasy. 

She  thought  of  Harry — of  the  deep  and  ardent  pas- 
sion with  which  she  had  inspired  him ;  of  the  noble, 
generous  nature  which  must  make  the  happiness  of 
all  connected  with  him ;  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments that  necesscu-ily  must  work  theur  way  to 
independence,  if  not  to  wealth.  And  with  a  sigh 
over  his  present  poverty,  and  another  over  his  strong 
self-will,  she  jumped  over  the  difiicultiea  in  their 
path,  and  pictured  herself  the  presiding  genius  of  his 
home,  the  wife  that  shared  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings,  his  comforter  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  his 
sympathizing  friend  in  thatof  joy^-until  tears  of  hap- 
piness bedewed  her  cheek,  and  she  felt  that  at  that 
moment  she  could  sacrifice  any  thing  for  his  sake. 
Just  then  the  door  opened  and  her  maid  ran  in  breath- 
less with  delight — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Georgy !  the  most  magnificent  bouquet! 
Not  one  like  it  the  whole  blessed  winter! — eight 
camel  ias,  besides  roses  and  minnyneu — and — and  I 
do  n't  know  what  besides,"  and  she  laid  the  costly 
offering  before  her  happy  mistress. 

In  an  instant  she  decided  that  it  came  from  Harry, 
and  though  much  more  gorgeous  and  expensive  than 
those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending,  she  saw  in  this 
an  indication  of  his  anxiety  to  atone  for  the  offence 
he  had  given  her.  She  was  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
beauty,  and  bad  just  decided  that  one  of  the  splendid 
white  eamelias  might  be  withdrawn  without  injuring 
the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,  to  adorn  her  dark 
hair — when  in  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which 
she  was  indulging  some  very  tender  thoughts  of  the 
donor,  the  maid  suddenly  exclaimed  that  she  had 
dropped  the  card  the  boy  had  given  her — and  leaving 
the  room,  returned  directly  and  placed  it  in  Georgi- 
ana's  hand,  who  read — ''For  Miss  Harcourt,  with 
Mr.  Bostwick's  compliments." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great  for  Georgi- 
ana's  temper.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  deep  disgust,  she  flung  both  card  and 
flowers  into  the  fire  that  was  blazing  before  her. 
The  maid  wrung  her  hands  in  despair  and  tried  to 
save  them  from  the  flames,  but  Georgiana  prevented 
her,  and  stood  enjoying  their  destruction  until  they 

I'  were  entirely  consumed.    Soon  afterward  she  com- 
menced the  labors  of  the  toilek'  The  maid  sighed 
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deeply  as  the  placed  the  artificial  flowers  in  the  hair 
that  was  to  have  been  adorned  by  the  camelia;  and 
aAer  she  had  arranged  every  fold  of  her  costly  dress, 
and  placed  the  rich  handkerchief  and  fan  in  Georgi- 
ana's  hand,  she  ventured  to  sigh  forth~ 

"  Now  if  you  had  but  the  flowers,  Miss  Georgy, 
you  would  be  the  compietest  dressed  lady  there !'' 

'*  I  would  not  have  carried  them  for  the  world," 
said  Georgians,  and  with  a  triumphant  glance  at  her 
beautiful  face  in  the  mirror,  she  was  soon  in  the 
carriage. 

Her  eye  wandered  restlessly  round  the  brilliant 
assemblage  as  she  entered  the  room  on  her  father's 
arm,  but  no  Harry  met  her  view.  At  last,  aOer 
working  her  way  through  the  folding  door,  she  saw 
him  standing  in  close  conversation  with  a  gentleman, 
so  much  engrossed  by  it  in  fact  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  perceived  her,  and  then  he  merely  bowed 
and  continued  his  conversation.  Georgiana  felt 
much  provoked,  and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Bostwick 
joining  her,  she  bestowed  on  him  one  of  her  most  be- 
witching smiles,  said  she  was  just  beginning  to  think 
the  party  stupid,  but  would  certainly  find  it  pleasant 
now,  and  on  his  expressing  some  surprise  at  not 
seeing  the  flowers  he  had  sent  her,  she  regretted 
deeply  she  had  not  received  them,  and  suggested  that 
they  had  probably  been  \e(i  at  another  house,  owing 
to  some  mistake  in  the  direction.  Very  soon  aHer 
she  allowed  Mr.  Bostwick  to  lead  her  to  a  seat  in  the 
comer  (^the  room,  and  to  monopolize  her  conversa- 
tion during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  it  her  eye  met  Harry's, 
but  there  was  no  apparent  jealousy  in  the  glance — 
his  eye  rested  inquiringly  upon  her,  and  she  at  once 
coldly  averted  hers.  A  week  before,  how  diflerent  it 
had  been !  How  sweet  was  even  the  momentary  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  that  a  glance  conveyed !  But 
still  determined  that  even  by  a  look  she  would  not 
make  the  first  advance  toward  a  reconciliation,  she 
only  flirted  more  desperately  with  Mr.  Bostwick  than 
before,  and  had  rarely  appeared  in  more  brilliant 
spirits. 

But  oh !  the  storm  that  raged  within  that  fair  and 
seemingly  tranquil  breast ! — the  storm  of  anger,  of 
disappointment,  of  l)aflled  hope — but  amidst  it  all  she 
preserved  the  same  gay  exterior,  and  no  being  could 
guess  that  while  she  exchanged  a  bright  repartee 
with  one,  an  aflectionate  adieu  with  another,  and  a 
gentle  reply  to  the  soft  speeches  with  which  Mr. 
Bostwick  was  regaling  her,  she  was  almost  suf- 
focated with  the  violence  of  the  feelings  she  so  per- 
fectly repressed.  But  when  the  restraints  of  society 
were  removed — when,  after  throwing  off*  her  gay 
apparel,  she  dashed  herself  upon  the  bed  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  indignation  against  him  of  whom  a  few 
hours  before  she  had  thought  so  tenderly,  all  her 
fcHmer  love  seemed  turned  to  hatred— and  how  to  be 
most  fully  revenged  on  him  was  her  only  thought. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Harry  ?"  said  young 
Staunton,  as  he  entered  his  friend's  office,  a  few  days 
after  the  incidents  we  have  related.  "  Georgiana 
Haroourt  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Bostwick." 


It  was  well  that  Harry  was  seated  in  his  lar^e 
office  chair,  or  he  certainly  would  have  fallen.  At 
last  he  stammered  forth — 
"  Are  you  sure  of  this,  Staunton  ?" 
'*  Sure  ? — ^why  I  beard  it  from  Bostwick  himself, 
man.  Never  saw  a  fellow  so  delighted  in  my  life. 
It  is  as  fixed  as  fate,  and  certainly  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised at  it  after  the  way  in  which  she  has  received 
his  attentions  all  winter.  It  is  a  capital  match— she 
will  do  the  honors  of  his  grand  new  house  elegantly, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  parties  she  will  give — such 
a  fine,  da^ng,  spirited  creature  as  she  is.  But  I  see 
you  are  hard  at  work," — for  Harry  had  again  bowed 
his  head  over  the  parchment  with  which  he  had  been 
occupied  when  Staunton  entered — "  and  I  will  not 
disturb  you.  I  only  looked  in  to  tell  you  the  news." 
And  Harry  was  left  alone — alone  with  his  breaking 
heart— the  beautiful  fabric  of  his  once  imagined  hap* 
piness  shivered  to  atoms  at  his  feet. 

Could  this  indeed  be  true? — could  she  who  but 
little  more  than  a  week  before  had  been  his  plighted 
wife — whose  vows  were  still  his,  and  from  whom, 
though  for  awhile  estranged,  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  withdrawing  his  allegiance — thus  give  him  up 
without  by  a  single  look  endeavoring  to  recall  him? 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  her — to  reproach  her 
with  her  cruelty,  her  treachery,  and  to  let  her  witness 
the  agony  she  had  caused.  But  his  pride — that  pride 
which  in  their  last  interview  she  had  so  wounded, 
— and  which  had  determined  him,  though  sufiering 
deeply  mider  their  estrangement,  to  wait  for  some  sign 
to  show  that  she  regretted  it  also,  restrained  him  even 
in  that  moment  of  desperation  from  such  an  outbreak. 
Then  came  the  humbling  question— had  she  ever 
really  loved  him  ?  And  when  the  first  burst  of  anguish 
was  over,  and  he  was  able  to  review  the  past  more 
calmly,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  bad  not  from 
the  first  been  the  mere  victim  of  her  coquetry — 
whether  she  had  not  from  the  first  been  sporting  with 
his  aflections,  and  leading  him  to  pour  out  upon  her 
the  deepest  feelings  of  his  heart,  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  breaking  it  at  last. 

As  Harry  had  been  prevented  from  revealing  to  any 
one  his  happiness,  his  misery  was  now  equally  his 
own ;  and  carefully  burying  it  within  his  own  bosom, 
he  soon  reappeared  among  his  friends,  a  shade  paler 
and  more  serious  than  before,  but  outwardly  exhibit- 
ing no  traces  of  disappointment.  Thus  Georgiana 
was  deprived  of  one  great  source  of  triumph — but 
though  she  saw  him  unsubdued  she  knew  him  too  well 
to  doubt  that  he  suflered  deeply,  and  this  conscious- 
ness enabled  her  still  to  act  her  part  with  spirit. 

In  her  acceptance  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  who  had  ad- 
dressed her  when  her  anger  against  Harry  was  at  its 
height,  her  first  thought  was  the  blow  it  would  inflict 
upon  him ;  but  the  delight  with  which  he  received 
her  assent,  the  joy  of  her  parents  at  the  match,  and 
the  splendid  establishment  that  a  marriage  with  him 
would  secure,  was  not  without  its  efl*ect  upon  her. 
As  Mr.  Bostwick  had  remarkably  soft  and  insinuat- 
ing manners,  and  was  really  much  in  love  with  her, 
she  hoped  to  be  able  to  govern  him  completely ;  she, 
therefore,  tried  to  forget  that  he  was  neither  young. 
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out  in  walks  and  planted  with  trees,  in  which,  until 
the  time  of  the  last  governor,  prisoners  were  some- 
times permitted  to  walk;  but  he,  to  increase  his 
onoluments,  hired  it  to  a  market-gardener.  The 
<mly  place  in  which  the  prisoners  could  then  take 
exercise  was  the  Great  Court ;  and  this,  being  sur- 
rounded by  walls  more  than  100  feet  high,  in  which 
there  were  no  windows,  was,  in  fact,  a  great  dungeon, 
open  overhead,  in  which  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  were  alike  intolerable,  because  in  the 
latter  there  was  no  admission  of  sunshine,  and  in  the 
fonner  no  circulation  of  air. 

The  towers  were  something  more  than  100  feet 
high,  and  their  walls  were  seven  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
increasing  gradually  down  to  the  foundation.  Each 
ofthemhadat  the  bottom  dungeons  under  ground, 
arched,  lined  and  paved  with  stone,  dripping  with 
perpetual  damps,  and  dimly  lighted  only  by  a  narrow 
slit  in  the  wall,  on  the  side  next  the  ditch.  Planks, 
laid  across  iron  bars,  with  straw  spread  over  them, 
were  the  beds  provided  for  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
these  dreary  cells.  The  doors  were  7  inches  thick, 
and  fastened  with  enormous  locks  and  bars. 

Above  these  dungeons  the  towers  were  four  stories 
high,  each  story  consisting  of  a  single  room,  and,  in 
some  instances,  a  small  dark  closet  taken  from  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  f  oors  between  the  stories 
were  double,  with  a  considerable  space  between. 
The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  tower,  three  stories, 
"was  about  18  feet ;  that  of  the  upper  story  was  much 
leas,  and  as  it  was  arched  overhead,  to  support  the 
roof,  the  occupant  of  the  room  could  stand  upright 
only  in  the  middle.  On  the  towers  and  curtains 
pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted. 

The  light  admitted  to  these  rooms  was  of  course 
imperfect,  as  there  was  but  one  narrow  window  to 
each,  and  that  provided  with  heavy  double  gratings, 
one  at  the  outside,  and  the  other  half  way  between^ 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  wall.  In  the  lower 
stories  the  lower  half  of  the  windows  were  filled  up 
with  planking,  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  seeing 
or  being  seen  from  without.  In  the  better  apartments 
the  windows  were  glazed,  to  exclude  the  wind  and 
rain ;  but  the  dungeons  were  left  exposed  to  all  the 
rigor  of  the  elements. 

All  the  rooms,  except  the  dungeons,  had  fire-plaees 
or  stoves;  and  in  winter  six  billets  of  wood  were 
allowed  daily  for  the  fires.  The  furniture,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  scanty,  and  of  the  meanest  de- 
scription. 

The  rooms  were  all  numbered,  and  the  prisoners 
designated,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  the  num- 
of  the  apartments  they  occupied.  Thus  the  in- 
of  the  tower  of  Liberty  were  called  the  first 
Liberty,  the  second  Liberty,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  fictitious  name  was  given  to 
a  prisoner  on  his  entrance,  instead  of  his  own,  which 
was  never  uttered  or  written. 

Elach  prisoner  was  supplied  with  flint,  steel  and 
tinder,  a  candle  once  a  day,  a  broom  every  week, 
and  a  pair  of  sheets  once  in  a  fortnight.  Their  food 
was  paid  for  by  the  king,  at  so  much  per  head ;  but 
the  supply  and  distribution  of  it  were  led  to  the 


governor,  and  if  he  were  mercenary  and  anxious  to 
make  profit,  as  was  generally  the  case,  the  prisoners 
fared  but  poorly,  although  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
king  was  liberal.  The  tariflf  was  about  half  a  dollar 
per  diem  for  a  prisoner  of  the  humblest  class,  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  a  tradesman,  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  for  a  priest,  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a 
counsellor  of  parliament,  four  dollars  for  a  general, 
seven  for  a  marshal  of  France,  and  ten  for  a  prince 
of  the  blood.  Notwithstanding  this  ample  allowance, 
all  the  prisoners  who  were  released  and  published 
accounts  of  their  confinement  agree  in  saying  that 
the  provisions  were  bad,  insufficient  in  quantity,  and 
very  badly  dressed. 

For  amusement  the  captives  had  the  use  of  a  small 
library,  containing  about  500  volumes,  the  donations 
or  legacies  of  former  prisoners.  In  some  few  in- 
stances they  were  permitted  to  read  in  the  library, 
but  generally  they  were  obliged  to  have  the  books  in 
their  own  rooms,  receiving  such  as  the  turnkey 
thought  proper  to  bring  them.  Elach  book,  when 
returned,  was  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  writing 
was  found  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  it  was  cut 
out — or  if  between  the  lines  the  whole  leaf  was  torn 
away. 

For  religious  worship  there  was  a  small  chapel, 
containing  five  closets.  When  mass  was  performed 
a  prisoner  was  introduced  into  each  o(  these  closets, 
and  locked  in,  so  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  be 
seen.  Of  course,  as  mass  was  performed  but  twice 
a  day,  only  ten  prisoners  could  be  present — five  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 

A  few  words  now  of  the  small  but  potent  missive 
by  which  unfortunate  individuals  were  consigned  to 
the  miseries  of  the  abode  we  have  described — the 
fearful  lettre-de-cachet.  The  literal  translation  of  this 
name  is  '^sealed  letter,"  and  it  was  given  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  open  or  merely  folded  letter  which 
conveyed  others  of  the  king's  commands.  The  lettre- 
de-caehet  was  signed  by  the  king,  and  countersigned 
by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and  although  at 
first  it  was  used  on  many  occasions,  and  for  divers 
purposes,  it  came  at  length  to  be  employed  only 
where  the  king's  command  was  for  the  exile  or  im- 
prisonment of  some  individual.  Originally,  too,  it 
was  exclusively  an  instrument  of  state;  but  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.  and  XVI.,  it  was  frequently 
granted  on  the  application  of  private  persons  whose 
rank  or  wealth  gave  them  influence  with  the  minis- 
ters, and  was  often  employed  to  coerce  rebellious 
sons  or  daughters  who  refused  to  comply  with  the 
matrimonial  projects  that  were  laid  out  for  them ;  and 
sometimes,  too,  for  the  gratification  of  jealousy, 
hatred  or  cupidity. 

The  lettre^-caeket  was  generally  carried  into  eflect 
with  great  secrecy,  by  the  officers  of  the  police ;  and 
it  viras  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  disappear 
and  be  missing  for  years,  while  their  friends  were 
utterly  unable  to  discover  what  had  become  of  them ; 
they  being  meantime  immured  in  the  Bastile,  or  some 
other  prison,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  sealed  letter. 
Sometimes,  however,  men  of  rank  were  spared  the 
disgrace  of  being  taken  into  custody,  and  allowed 
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theoMelves  to  carry  the  order  for  their  incarceration 
to  the  place  in  which  it  was  to  be  fulfilled ;  as  was 
the  case,  in  1748,  with  the  Prince  of  Manaco,  a  gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  France.  The  leUre-de  cachet  ad- 
dressed to  him  was  in  these  words : 

*'  My  Cousin — Being  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
your  conduct,  I  send  you  this  letter  to  apprise  you 
that  my  intention  is,  that,  as  soon  as  you  shall  receive 
it,  you  shall  proceed  to  my  castle  of  the  Bastile,  there 
to  remain  till  you  have  my  further  orders.  On  which, 
my  cousin,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing.   Given  at  Versailles,  this  25th  of  June,  1748. 

(Signed)  LOUIS. 

(Countersigned)       Voyez  D'Argenson." 

By  such  a  scrap  of  paper  as  this  might  any  man  in 
France  be  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  without  trial,  or  any  means  of  rescue. 
The  titled  harlot  whose  infamy  had  been  too  freely 
spoken  of,  the  minister  whose  policy  had  been  criti- 
cised, the  courtier  whose  follies  had  been  satirized, 
the  debauchee  who  wished  to  remove  an  obstacle  to 
tte  indulgence  of  his  passions,  dnd  the  parent  who 
would  tyrannize  over  his  children,  all  resorted  to  this 
ready  and  convenient  instrument,  and  found  it  as 
easy  to  procure  as  it  was  formidable  in  its  operation. 

Before  concluding  our  sketch  of  the  Bastile,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  in  one  respect  its  horrors  have 
been  exaggerated  by  popular  opinion.  The  cages 
and  other  instruments  of  torture  with  which  it  was 
supplied  in  the  early  ages  of  its  existence,  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  long  before  its  destruction.  The 
time  of  their  removal  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained ; 
the  latest  period  at  which  we  have  any  account  of 
them  is  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  even  then  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  used ;  we  only  have 
it  on  record  by  a  captive  named  Lapute,  that  he  was 
threatened  with  the  torture,  as  a  means  of  inducing 
him  to  confession. 

But  even  with  this  deduction,  the  miseries  of  an 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  were  sufficiently  acute 
and  terrible,  especially  those  endured  by  the  political 
prisoners,  whom  caprice  or  the  gravity  of  their 
ofienoes  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  treatment,  or 
those  from  whom  it  was  an  object  to  extort  confes- 
sion. Confinement  in  dungeons,  where  the  unhappy 
inmate  was  exposed  to  damps,  and  unwholesome  air, 
and  the  rigors  of  the  weather,  with  scanty  allowance 
of  food  and  water,  and  alike  destitute  even  of  the 
commonest  comforts,  and  of  all  recreation  or  employ- 
ment but  that  of  brooding  over  his  misery,  could 
easily  be  rendered  almost  insupportable;  and  even 
to  the  occupants  of  the  better  rooms,  the  governor 
and  his  subordinates  had  the  means  of  rendering 
their  captivity  a  time  of  severe  privation  and  wretch- 
edness. Indeed  this  course  was  generally  pursued 
for  a  s^won — until  confession  was  either  obtained  or 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  Every  thing  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  contrived  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
prisoner,  to  destroy  his  hopes,  and  insulate  him,  as 
it  were,  from  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  He  was 
allowed  neither  books,  nor  paper,  nor  the  privilege 
of  attending  mass,  or  of  walking  in  the  court ;  even 
the  little  every-day  comforts  of  shaving,  washing 


and  clean  linen  were  denied  him — ^things  of  which 
we  only  know  the  value  when  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  them — and  he  was  rigidly  debarred  from 
speech,  and  even  from  the  sight  of  any  one  but  the 
turnkey,  who  visited  him  thrice  a  day. 

Every  device  was  resorted  to  for  obtaining  tbt 
desired  confession  and  betrayal  of  real  or  supposed 
accomplices.  Threats  and  promises  were  altemaiely 
applied,  and  every  person  who  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach him  was  a  spy,  whose  particular  business  it 
was  to  notice  and  repeat  every  expression  that 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  prisoner.  Sometimes,  under 
the  pretext  of  compassion  for  his  solitude,  a  com- 
panion was  given  him,  represented  as  a  fellow  cap- 
tive— sometimes  it  was  an  old  soldier,  permitt^  to 
wait  upon  bira  as  a  servant — sometimes  again  the 
turnkey  would  profess  regard  and  pity,  in  order  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  lonely  and  desolate  pri- 
soner; but  always  the  seeming  indulgence  was  a 
snare,  and  the  hopes  it  afibrded  were  doomed  to  cer- 
tain and  bitter  disappointment. 

Visits  from  without  were  very  rarely  permitted, 
and  scarcely  ever  until  after  the  prisoner  had  bera 
some  months  confined,  and  repeatedly  examined. 
Even  when  friends  or  relatives  were  allowed  to  see 
a  prisoner,  it  was  only  in  presence  of  two  officers, 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  which  the 
interview  took  place,  while  the  prisoner  was  placed 
at  one  end  and  his  visiter  at  the  other,  so  that  not  % 
word  or  signal  could  be  interchanged  unknown  to  the 
attendants.  Intercourse  by  letters,  when  allowed  at 
all,  was  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  governor; 
but  in  general  the  letters  written  by  prisoners  were 
not  transmitted.  Equal  pains  were  taken  to  keep 
from  prisoners  all  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
without,  and  from  their  friends  the  knowledge  of 
their  captivity.  If  inquiries  were  made,  the  fact  of 
their  imprisonment  was  unhesitatingly  denied ;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  were  made  to  believe  that  they 
were  reported  to  be  dead,  so  that  they  might  abandon 
all  hope  of  assistance  or  liberation. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  that 
the  mental  faculties  of  a  prisoner  gave  way,  at  last, 
under  the  pressure  of  his  miseries.  Shut  out  from 
the  healthful  aspect  of  nature,  the  treasures  of  intd- 
lect  and  the  delights  of  social  intercourse — racked 
by  a  thousand  anxieties,  regrets  and  fears — brooding 
in  deep  seclusion  over  the  past  and  present,  and 
vainly  striving  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  his  mind  broke  down,  and  madness  or  idiooy 
came  to  afford  its  dreadful  solace  to  his  woes.  But 
if  decuh  was  his  deliverer,  aAer  years  of  sufiMng, 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  his  tormentors  still  found  a 
way  to  carry  its  malice  beyond  the  grave.  The  name 
and  description  of  the  dead,  inserted  in  the  regtHer 
of  the  church  where  he  was  buried,  were  entirely 
fictitious ;  and  all  knowledge  of  his  fate,  as  well  as 
of  the  spot  where  his  bones  reposed,  was  denied  to 
his  afilicted  family  and  friends.  The  darkness  tfaet 
fell  upon  him  when  he  was  arrested,  was  never  to 
be  broken  by  a  solitary  gleam  of  light;  in  death,  as 
in  life,  tyranny  asserted  and  maintained  its  absolute 
dominion  over  the  prisoner  of  the  Bastile. 
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It  is  etated  in  almost  every  account  of  the  French 
Bevolution  that  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  guillo- 
tine was  its  imventor,  the  too  ingenious  Dr.  Guillotin ; 
Mid  a  similar  coincidence  is  to  be  noted  in  the  history 
of  the  famous  prison.  One  of  the  first  persons  of  any 
distinction,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  whom  it  became 
fatal,  was  that  same  provost  of  the  merchants,  Ste- 
phen Marcel,  by  whom  its  construction  was  ori- 
ginated. Marcel  was  a  patriot,  and  sought  to  reduce 
the  all  but  despotic  authority  of  the  sovereign.  He 
succeeded  for  a  time,  and  rose  upon  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar favor  to  a  height  of  power  which  rivalled  that  of 
the  king  himself,  and  which  he  employed  greatly  to 
lh»  advantage  of  the  people ;  but  some  errors  of  judg- 
ment turned  the  fickle  tide  against  him,  and  being 
defeated  in  a  rash  attempt  to  admit  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, with  whom  he  had  formed  an  alliance,  into 
the  city,  he  was  seized  in  the  Bastile,  and  almost 
immediately  put  to  death  by  one  De  Charny,  who 
smote  him  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  while  he  was 
yet  struggling  with  his  captors.  The  coincidence  is 
again  presented  in  the  history  of  his  successor  in  the 
provostship,  Hugh  Aubriot,  by  whom  the  two  towers 
W«re  added  in  1369,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
ile  was  honest  and  inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dhrties,  and  exerted  himself  succMsfnlly  to  repress 
the  turbulence  and  licentiousness  then  prevailing  in 
Ibe  city  of  Paris ;  by  this  course  he  made  himself 
enemies  of  all  the  reprobates  and  debauchees  whose 
crimes  he  punished  with  such  severity,  including 
m*ny  of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  students  and  offi* 
otrs  of  the  university;  and  wlien  the  king,  his  friend 
•nd  patron,  died,  these  had  influence  enough  to  bring 
him  to  trial  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  on  a 
charge  of  impiety  and  heresy.  With  priests  for 
accusers,  and  priests  for  judges,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  his  conviction ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  powerful  influence  at  court  that  he  escaped 
condemnation  to  the  flames.  As  it  was,  he  was  ad- 
judged to  public  exposure  and  penance,  and  to  pass 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  close  imprisonment. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  Bastile,  but  in  less  than  a 
year,  probably  because  in  that  royal  prison  he  was 
treated  with  too  much  lenity,  he  was  removed  to 
another  called  For  TEveque,  or  the  bishop's  prison, 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  there  thrown  into 
one  of  those  horrible  dungeons  which  bore  the  signifi- 
cant name  oi  oublietUs— or  places  in  which  men  were 
lost  sight  of  forever.  There  he  might  have  languished 
long,  or  perished  miserably,  but  for  the  insurrection 
that  broke  out  in  1381,  the  instigators  of  which,  being 
in  want  of  a  leader,  broke  open  his  prison  and  set 
him  at  liberty.  But  he  was  too  old  or  too  prudent  to 
become  the  head  of  a  revolt;  and  seizing  the  first 
opportunity,  gave  his  liberators  the  slip,  fled  into 
Burgundy,  and  there  died  soon  af\er. 

In  the  long  and  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
who  was  afllicted  with  repeated  attacks  of  insanity 
the  kingdom  was  torn  by  factions,  and,  of  course,  the 
Bastile  had  many  occupants.  There  is  little  of 
interest,  however,  in  the  private  history  of  the  Bas- 
tile during  this  distracted  reign,  or  throughom  the 
next,  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh.    The  most  remark- 


able circumstance  connected  with  it  was  its 
sion  by  the  EInglish,  who  held  it,  together  with  the 
Louvre,  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  of  coone  the 
city  of  Paris,  from  1420  until  1436,  when  they  were 
finally  driven  out  of  France,  aAer  a  struggle  of  seven 
years,  in  which  the  famous  heroine  Joan  of  Arc 
played  the  conspicuous  part  that  has  immortalized 
her  name. 

The  successor  of  Charles  VII.  was  that  cruel,  art- 
ful and  unprincipled,  but  sagacious  monarch  whose 
character  has  been  so  admirably  delineated  by  Scott, 
in  his  Quentin  Durward — Louis  the  Eleventh — whcnn 
historians  have  united  in  pronouncing  a  bad  son,  a 
bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  brother,  a  bed  neigh- 
bor, a  bad  master,  and  a  most  dangerous  enemy- 
His  first  victim  of  any  note  was  Anthony  de  Cha- 
bannes,  Count  of  Dammartin — a  courageou:^  soldier, 
who  had  done  frequent  and  signal  ser\'ice  in  the  long 
war  between  Charles  VII.  and  the  English,  but  withal 
a  greedy  and  ferocious  plunderer  alike  of  friend  and 
foe.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  perpetual 
quarrels  between  Charles  and  his  son  Louis,  and  it 
was  he  who,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  had 
forced  the  latter  to  take  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke  oi  Burgundy.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
to  the  throne,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  enemy  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
father's  kingdom.  Chabannes  was  deprived  of  his 
ofilce,  as  Grand  Master  of  France,  and  ordered  into 
banishment.  During  his  absence  his  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  for  trial 
— a  summons  with  which  he  was  bold  or  rash  enough 
to  comply.  But  his  confidence  in  his  innocence 
availed  him  nothing— he  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Louis,  however,  commuted  his 
sentence,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastile,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  and  then  contrived  to  escape. 
Subsequently  he  experienced  the  capricious  favor  of 
Louis;  was  restored  to  his  estates,  employed  in 
offices  o(  high  trust,  and  loaded  with  benefits. 

But  the  fullest  and  sharpest  vial  of  the  king's  wrath 
was  poured  upon  the  head  of  a  churchman ;  for  Louis, 
although  perhaps  the  most  superstitious  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  the  veriest  slave  of  religious  fear,  had  no 
scruples  either  of  timidity  or  of  conscience,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  wr«ik  vengeance  on  an  enemy. 
In  John  Balue,  the  son  of  an  obscure  peasant,  he  had 
found  a  ready  instrument  of  his  crooked  and  remorse- 
less policy;  and  had  lavished  upon  him  honors  and 
preferments  with  a  profusion  that  would  have  secured 
the  gratitude  of  any  but  an  unmitigated  villain.  Balue 
was  able,  enterprising,  and  fertile  in  resource;  and 
withal  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  his  royal  master.  His 
services  were  rewarded  by  rich  endowments,  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  by 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  no  less  surprise  than  indignation  that  Louis  dis- 
covered, by  intercepted  letters  and  other  proofs,  that 
Balue  and  his  friend  and  agent,  D'Haraucourt,  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with  his 
enemies ;  and  even  that  it  was  by  their  intrigues  he 
had  been  defeated  in  some  of  his  deepest-laid  and 
most  cherished  schemes  of  policy.    Their  oflence 
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was  ^reat,  and  it  was  meetly  punished.  Their  eccle- 
siastical character  sufficed  to  protect  their  lives ;  but 
Louis  well  knew  how  to  make  their  lives  a  burthen. 
Balue  was  consigned  to  the  Castle  of  Loches,  one  of 
the  sepulchres  in  which  Louis  buried  his  living  vie- 
tims,  where  he  passed  eleven  years  of  solitude  and 
misery,  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage  which  was  only  eight 
feet  square — it  is  said,  an  invention  of  his  own.  His 
accomplice  the  bishop  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
where  a  cage  of  unusual  strength  was  constructed 
ejqpressly  for  his  reception.  It  was  formed  of  massy 
beams,  bolted  together  with  iron,  and  was  so  heavy 
that  the  vault  over  which  it  was  placed  had  to  be 
rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  In  this 
wretched  receptacle  D'Haraucourt  lingered  fifteen 
years,  obtaining  his  release  only  on  the  death  of 
Louis. 

At  the  s&me  time  another  prisoner  was  wasting 
away  his  life  in  the  Bastile,  whose  hard  fate  demands 
compassion,  because  it  was  undeserved.  This  was 
Charles  of  Armagnac,  brother  to  a  count  of  that  name, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  and  insur- 
rections  that  disturbed  the  early  years  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh's  reign.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  with  the  king's  troops ;  but  Louis,  not  to  be 
thus  baulked  of  a  victim,  seized  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  who  had  no  share  in  his  brother's  miscon- 
duct, and  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  was 
subjected  for  fourteen  years  to  every  torment  that 
ingenuity  and  malice  could  devise.  His  place  of 
confinement  was  the  most  dreary  and  hideous  dun- 
geon, the  lloor  of  which  was  always  covered  with 
mud  and  slime,  and  the  walls  were  ever  dripping 
with  water.  He,  too,  was  liberated  on  the  death  of 
Louis;  but  he  emerged  from  his  prison  a  hopeless 
maniac,  and  died  soon  after. 

A  fellow  prisoner  with  Armagnac  was  the  cele- 
brated Louis  of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  St.  Pol — a 
brave  and  skillful  soldier,  but  a  cruel  and  unprincipled 
man.  Louis,  to  secure  his  friendship,  had  made  him 
Constable  of  France,  and  besides  richly  endowing 
him  with  territory,  gave  him  his  queen's  sister  in 
marriage.  But  St.  Pol  intrigued  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  most  formidable  and  most  feared 
enemy  of  Louis,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  dealings 
with  the  duke  and  king,  alternately  betrayed  them 
both.  In  one  of  their  brief  periods  of  amity  they 
disclosed  to  each  other  the  double  treason  of  St.  Pol ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment in  the  Bastile  be  lost  his  head — thus  bringing 
out  the  point  of  an  ambiguous  saying  which  the  king 
had  addressed  to  him  in  one  of  his  suspicious  moods 
— "  I  am  overwhelmed  by  so  many  atiairs,"  said  the 
Maohiavelian  jester,  ^*  that  I  have  great  need  of  a 
good  head  like  yours  to  get  through  them  all." 

The  last  capture  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
of  whom  any  record  remains,  was  James  of  Ar- 
magnac, Duke  of  Nemours,  the  governor  of  Louis  in 
his  minority,  and  the  husband  of  his  coasin  Louisa. 
Engaging  in  some  of  the  many  intrigues  by  which 
the  nobility  sought  to  limit  the  growing  power  of  the 
monarch,  he  was  once  pardoned,  but  again  conspir- 
ing, he  was  beseiged  in  a  strongly  fortified  town  to 
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which  he  had  fled  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
impregnable.  He  surrendered,  however,  on  a  plei^ 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastile,  where  for  two  years  he  was  subjeoted  to 
the  harshest  usage.  Being  convicted  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death,  in  violation  of  the  pledge,  he  wtt 
beheaded,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  A 
scaffold  was  erected  expressly  for  his  execution, 
with  wide  openings  between  the  planks,  and  be- 
neath, clad  in  white,  with  their  heads  uncovered  and 
their  hands  bound,  were  placed  his  children,  thM 
they  might  be  sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood. 
Nor  did  the  vengeance  of  the  king  expire  with  tlM 
duke  himself;  the  unhappy  children,  of  whom  tilt 
youngest  was  only  five  years  old,  were  taken  back  to 
the  Bastile  and  immured  in  their  father's  dungeon, 
where  they  remained  five  years,  until  the  death  of 
Louis.  The  health  of  two  of  them  was  so  broken 
that  they  did  not  long  sivvive  their  liberation. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  no 
prisoners  of  note  appear  to  have  been  confined  in  the 
Bastile ;  but  in  those  of  the  chivalrous  Francis  I.  and 
of  Henry  II.,  its  jailors  and  turnkeys  had  fullemploy- 
ployment.  Our  space  will  allow  of  little  more  than 
a  bare  enumeration.  First  on  the  list  was  the 
virt^ious  and  equitable  James  de  Beaume,  Bar<m  of 
Semblancai,  superintendent  of  the  finances  under 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis.  Just,  able  and  faithful,  he  fdl 
a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme, 
the  king's  mother.  Lautrec,  Governor  of  Milan, 
after  the  conquest  of  that  province  by  Francis,  hid 
been  defeated  and  driven  from  the  duchy ;  and,  on 
being  reproached  by  the  king,  boldly  vindicated  him- 
self by  asserting  that  the  troops  under  his  command, 
discontented  at  not  receiving  any  pay,  had  compelled 
him  to  give  battle  and  finally  deserted  him.  The 
king,  in  astonishment,  inquired  whether  Lautrec  had 
not  received  a  sum  of  400,000  crowns  which  hid 
been  sent  him  for  the  troops,  and  answering  in  the 
negative,  Semblancai  was  called  on  for  an  explana- 
tion.  He  declared  that  the  duchess,  vested  with 
authority  as  regent,  had  demanded  from  him  the 
money,  which  she  had  appropriated  to  herself,  and 
he  produced  her  receipt  in  evidence.  The  king 
hastened  to  her  apartment  and  loaded  her  with  re- 
proaches; and  from  that  moment  her  revenge  de- 
creed the  ruin  of  the  upright  minister. 

She  had  long  to  wait  for  its  accomplishment;  bat 
the  time  at  length  arrived,  when  in  1524,  the  king  aet 
out  in  person  to  renew  the  war  in  Italy,  again  leav- 
ing his  mother  clothed  with  the  powers  of  regent.  A 
charge  of  peculation,  sustained  by  false  wimetaea, 
was  got  up  against  Semblancai,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastile.  A  packed  tribunal  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  having  at  its  head  the  ChancMlor 
Duprat,  his  bitterest  enemy,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged — a  sentence  which  was  carried  into 
execution  soon  after. 

The  Chancellor  Poyet  next  took  up  his  reaidenoe 
in  the  Bastile— a  dishonest  judge  and  unprincipled  in- 
triguer, who,  after  prostituting  the  powers  of  his 
ofiice  at  the  bidding  of  the  king's  mother,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  enmity  of  the  Duchesa  d'Etampes,  the  king's 
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miftrew,  whom  he  had  denied  some  favor  she  asked 
of  him  for  one  of  her  friends.  He  was  confined  in 
the  Bastile  six  years,  and  there  died,  in  1548. 

The  next  were  prisoners  for  conscience'  sake — 
Anne  Ihibourg  and  Louis  Dufaur,  Counsellors  of  the 
Parliament.  They  were  protestants,  and  Henry  the 
Second,  urged  on  by  the  bigoted  Guises  and  by  his 
jnistress,  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  who  expected 
to  fill  her  coffers  with  the  proceeds  of  confiscations, 
remoselessiy  resolved  to  carry  to  its  full  extent  the  per- 
secution of  the  heretics.  Dubourg  and  Dufaur  were 
singled  out  as  the  first  victims ;  they  were  sent  to  the 
Bastile  and  confined  in  a  cage ;  and  the  former  was 
eventually  hanged  and  burnt,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  II.  Dufaur  was  let  off  with  a  fine  and  a  sus- 
pension from  his  judicial  functions  for  five  years — a 
sentence  against  which  he  boldly  protested,  and  of 
which,  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  revocation. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  continued  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  and  the  Bastile  received 
many  of  them  as  prisoners ;  none,  however,  of  any 
note,  in  that  reign,  except  Francis  de  Vendome,  the 
Vidame  of  Chartres,  allied  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  the  powerful  house  of  Montmorenci.  He  was 
released  only  by  death. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
was  threatened  with  the  Bastile,  for  refusing  to  abjure 
protestantism — the  king  giving  him  his  choice  be- 
tween "  the  mass,  death,  and  the  Bastile."  Conde 
resisted  firmly  for  a  time,  but  at  length  yielded,  like 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterward  King  Henry  IV.,  and  so 
escaped  the  threatened  imprisonment.  Other  prisoners 
in  this  reign  were  La  Mule  and  Cocenas,  favorites  of 
the  king^s  brother,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  and  agents 
in  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy  to  place  him  on  the 
tnrone — both  profligates  of  the  most  infamous  cbarac- 
tor,  and  Cocenas  the  known  murderer  of  no  less  than 
thirty  protestants,  in  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, whom  he  ransomed  from  the  populace  for 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death  with  his  own 
hand.  La  Mole  and  Cocenas  were  beheaded.  This 
same  conspiracy  brought  to  the  Bastile  two  other 
prisoners,  far  higher  in  rank  and  more  estimable  in 
character — the  Marshals  Francis  de  Montmorenci 
and  Arthur  de  Cosse. 

Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Francis  11.  and  Charles 
IX.,  in  which  but  few  persons  of  note  were  con- 
signed to  the  Bastile,  we  come  to  that  of  the  feeble, 
profligate  and  irresolute  Henry  III.,  when  the  vices 
of  that  monarch,  the  remorseless  cruelly  and  ambi- 
tion of  his  mother,  Catharine  do  Medicis,  the  intoler- 
able pride  and  rapacity  of  the  powerful  Guises,  and 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Huguenots,  gave  rise  to  a 
state  of  things  which  kept  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile 
foil  of  tenants.  Among  these  were  Louis  de  Clermont, 
infamous  in  history  under  the  name  of  Bussy  d'Am- 
boise — a  libertine,  a  professed  duellist  and  a  cold- 
blooded assassin—Nicholas  de  Salcede,  an  agent  em- 
ployed by  Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain,  and  the  Guises 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which  he  confessed 
in  all  its  details,  but  which  the  Guises  had  influence 
enough  with  the  irresolute  king  to  make  him  dis- 


believe, and  art  enough  to  make  Saloede  afterward 
deny— he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  four  horses — ^Francis 
Le  Breton,  a  lawyerof  eminence,  who,  unfortunately 
becoming  insane,  and  writing  a  pamphlet  in  which 
the  king  was  spoken  of  with  great  freedom,  was  first 
imprisoned  and  then  hanged,  although  the  judges 
who  tried  him  represented  to  the  king  that  he  was 
laboring  under  mental  alienation — and  Bernard 
Palissy,  who,  after  sixteen  years  of  toilsome  experi- 
ments, discovered  the  art  of  making  the  beautiful 
Sevres  porcelain,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was 
consigned  to  the  Bastile  for  refusing  to  abjure  his 
religion,  being  a  protestant. 

At  length  the  hatred  of  the  Guises  against  the  king 
and  the  whole  family  of  Lorraine,  broke  out  in  civil 
war.  Henr>'  was  driven  from  Paris  never  to  return, 
and  the  Bastile,  with  other  fortresses,  was  seized  and 
garrisoned  by  the  powerful  faction  before  whom  he 
fled.  Many  prisoners  were  consigned  to  it  during  the 
brief  supremacy  of  the  Guises,  but  none  whose  nam» 
stand  prominently  out  in  history;  and  in  1594,  it 
passed,  with  the  city  of  Paris,  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  IV. 

For  some  years  aOer  the  accession  of  that  monarch 
his  clemency  and  justice  prevented  the  Bastile  from 
having  many  inmates ;  and  the  celebrated  Sully  being 
appointed  its  governor,  he  converted  it  into  a  trea- 
sury, or  place  of  deposit  for  the  yearly  surplus  of 
revenue  arising  from  his  judicious  management  of 
the  finances.    The  first  prisoner  of  distinction  whom 
it  received  was  the  celebrated  Charlea  de  Gentaut, 
Duke  of  Biron— one  of  Henry's  bravest  and  most 
skillful  officers,  and  a  man  of  high  accomplishments, 
upon  whom  the  king  had  lavished  favors  and  honors, 
which,   indeed,  for  a  time,  he  well  deserved.    A 
colonel  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1577,  he  was  made  a 
marshal  in  1594,  Governor  of  Burgundy  the  next  year, 
and  in  1598  attained  the  zenith  of  his  elevation,  being 
created  Duke  and  a  Peer  of  France.    The  king  loved 
him  warmly  and  sincerely;    and  but  for  his  own 
vanity  and  prodigality,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fortunes 
might  have  continued  to  the  end.    The  first  of  these 
led  him  to  imagine  that  his  superlative  merit  was 
inadequately  rewarded— the  other  kept  him  alwa)*^ 
needy,  and  made  him  accuse  Henry  of  avarice  and 
ingratitude  l^ecause  the  monarch  did  not  feed  his 
extravagance  with  boundless  supplies.    Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings  he  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  Spanish  emissaries,  who  tempted  him  with  a 
prospect  of   independent  sovereignty;  and  finally 
entered  into  a  treasonable  league  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  with  whom  Henry  was  at  war,  and  for  whose 
subjugation  he  had  given  Biron  the  command  of  his 
army.    His  reward  was  to  be  the  erection  of  Bur- 
gundy into  a  kingdom,  on  the  throne  of  which  he  was 
to  be  placed,  and  one  of  the  duke's  daughters  in 
marriage.    Failing  of  success  in  the  treason,  he  was 
to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his  appointments  and 
estates  in  France,  with  12,000,000  golden  crowns  and 
an  annuity  of  120,000. 

This  treasonable  project  was  not  long  concealed 
from  Henry ;  and  anxious  to  save  the  man  he  loved, 
even  from  himself,  Henry  took  him  aside  and  ques- 
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tioned  him  closely,  promising  a  full  pardon  on  con- 
fession. Biron  did  confess  partially,  but  so  described 
his  fault  as  to  make  it  appear  trifling,  and  Henry, 
trusting  that  thus  warned,  he  would  return  to  the  path 
of  duty,  professed  to  believe  that  Biron's  representa- 
tion was  true,  hinting,  however,  that  a  repetition  of 
the  fault  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

The  warning  and  the  clemency  were  alike  thrown 
away  upon  the  infatuated  Biron.  Again  he  entered 
into  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  and  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  confidential 
agent,  who  placed  in  Henry's  hands  a  mass  of  papers 
which  proved  the  guilt  of  Biron  beyond  all  contra- 
diction. Henry  was  deeply  affected.  He  sent  for 
Biron,  and  in  a  private  interview  again  urged  him  to 
confess  and  be  forgiven.  But  the  traitor  who  be- 
trayed had  assured  Biron  that  the  papers  were  all  de- 
stroyed— that  nothing  was  known — and  deceived  by 
these  assurances,  he  was  mad  enough  to  assume  the 
tone  of  injured  innocence — of  lofty  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation bordering  on  insolence.  Five  times  Henry 
renewed  his  attempts  to  save  the  duke,  and  as  often 
he  was  repulsed ;  and  at  last  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Speaking  to  Sully  he 
declared  his  afibction  for  Biron,  and  his  strong  desire 
to  save  him ;  adding,  "  but  my  fear  is  that  if  I  pardon 
him  he  will  never  pardon  me,  or  my  children,  or  my 
kingdom." 

Biron  was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  the  palace, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Bastile.  The  shock  seems  to 
have  deprived  him  of  his  reason  for  the  time.  Re- 
fusing to  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  he  incessantly  raved, 
threatened  and  blasphemed. 

He  was  tried  by  the  parliament,  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 
Mighty  eflbrts  were  made  in  his  favor,  but  Henry 
was  firm,  though  sorrowful.  His  deportment  while 
in  prison,  during  his  trial,  and  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, was  mcwt  undignified  and  inconsistent;  but  I 
have  not  room  even  for  a  sketch  of  it,  although  the 
picture  would  be  curious  and  interesting.  Almost 
his  last  wish  was  for  vengeance  on  his  betrayer ;  and 
vengeance  was  taken  in  a  singular  manner.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  La  Fin,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
years,  ventured  to  return  to  Paris.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  he  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mounted 
men ;  and  these,  though  not  unknown,  were  never 
brought  to  justice. 

Another  person  of  rank  was  implicated  with  Biron. 
This  was  the  Count  d*Auvergne,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  half  brother  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Vemenil,  Henry's  mistress.  He,  too,  was  consigned 
to  the  Bastile,  but  disclosed  all  he  knew  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  was  released.  Afterward,  however,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  with  the  King  of  Spain,  in 
which  he  had  for  companions  the  marchioness,  his 
half-sister,  her  father,  Francis  d'Entragues,  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  and  some  other  nobles.  The  objects 
and  motives  of  this  conspiracy  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  D'Entragues  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
a  virtuous  indignation  against  the  royal  seducer  of 
his  daughter;  she  herself  is  supposed  to  have  been 


instigated  by  resentment  at  the  kii^s  violation  of  his 
promise  to  marry  her,  and  by  ambition  to  secure  the 
throne  for  her  son  by  Henry;  D'Auvergne  probably 
had  a  natural  genius  for  conspiracies.  The  plot  was 
discovered  and  the  parties  were  formally  brought  to 
trial.  They  were  found  guilty;  D'Auvergne  and 
D'EIntragues  were  sentenced  to  lose  their  heads,  and 
the  marchioness  to  be  confined  in  a  monastery.  Their 
sentences  were  commuted,  however,  D'Entragues 
being  exiled  to  his  estate  in  the  cotwtry,  the  mar- 
chioness again  taken  into  favor,  and  Auvergne  left 
in  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  twelve 'years.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  whole  object  of  this  trial  was 
in  fact  to  subdue  the  temper  of  the  marchioness, 
whom  the  king  madly  loved,  and  who  had  become 
refractory. 

No  other  persons  of  note  were  sent  to  the  Bastile 
during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign ;  and  five  years 
afterward  he  was  assassinated  by  Ra  vail  lac. 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  regency  of  Mary  de 
Medicis,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  although  the 
rapacity  of  the  former,  and,  after  Louis  became  o( 
age,  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  iron-hearted 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  his  minister  and  master,  kept  the 
dungeons  of  the  Bastile  always  supplied  with  tenants. 
The  extravagance  of  Mary  led  to  the  adoption  of 
many  expedients  for  replenishing  her  exhausted 
treasury,  and  among  these  a  residence  in  the  Bastile 
was  not  the  least  common  or  efiectual ;  but  the  only 
prisoners  worthy  of  particular  notice  were  incarce- 
rated on  the  charge  oi  sorcery.  There  were  two  of 
these,  in  especial,  whose  names  history  has  preserved 
on  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  quitted  the  world;  one  was 
called  Caesar,  the  other  Ruggieri,  an  Italian.  In 
March,  1615,  all  Paris  was  asloni:ihed  by  learning 
that,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  devil  whom  they  served 
had  come  in  person,  with  a  tremendous  uproar,  and 
strangled  them  in  their  beds.  A  mode  of  exit  which 
may  be  accounted  for^  without  calling  in  assistance 
from  the  infernal  regions. 

Another  was  Leonora,  wife  of  the  Marshal  D'Ancre, 
a  favorite  of  the  queen  regent.  The  marshal  was 
murdered,  at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  and  his  body 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob ;  and  the  widow  committed 
to  the  Bastile  on  the  charge  of  sorcery — by  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  she  was  held  to  have  acquired  her 
great  influence  over  Mary,  who  both  loved  and  trust- 
ed her.  Some  Hebrew  books,  found  in  her  apartment, 
were  alleged  at  her  trial  to  have  been  used  for  necro- 
mantic purposes ;  and  the  rest  of  the  evidence  was 
equally  absurd.  One  of  the  questions  put  to  her  by 
the  judges  was,  by  what  magic  she  had  gained  such 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  queen-mother.  *'  My 
only  magic,"  she  replied,  '*W8S  the  power  that 
strong  minds  have  over  weak  ones."  Nevertheless, 
she  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  aAer 
losing  her  head,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds 
— a  cruel  sentence,  which  she  underwent  with  heroic 
fortitude. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis,  after  he  became  of  age — or 
rather  of  the  cruel  and  despotic  Cardinal  who  tyran- 
nised over  the  king  as  much  as  he  did  over  France— 
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▼ictims  of  higher  rank  were  numerous  in  Ihe  Bastile. 
Among  them  was  the  Count  de  Bouteville,  ot*  the  an- 
cient  and  illustrious  family  of  Montmorenci,  but  cme 
of  the  most  sanguinary  duellists  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  murderous  practice  of  single  combat  had  been 
carried  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
and  was  continued  in  that  of  his  successor.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  at  least  one  duel,  and  the  city 
of  Paris  swarmed  with  bravos  ever  on  the  watch  to 
find  a  pretext  for  giving  or  taking  oflTence.  Bouteville, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  many  fatal  combats,  was 
selected  as  one  worthy  to  be  made  an  example  of, 
and  although  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  save 
him  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  and  finally  beheaded. 

Alchemy,  that  pretended  science  which  ruined  so 
many  fortunes  and  not  a  few  intellects,  brought  Noel 
Dubois  to  the  Bastile.  He  was  perhaps  more  knave 
than  dupe ;  but  if  so,  he  displayed  a  sad  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  attempting  to  practice  on  a  victim  so  formi- 
dable as  Richelieu.  It  was  possible  to  deceive  that 
wily  churchman  in  trifling  experiments,  but  when  the 
success  of  these  had  convinced  him  that  Dubois 
really  possessed  the  powder  of  projection,  the  natural 
consequence  was  a  demand  for  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  vast  quantities.  Richelieu  required 
him  to  furnish  weekly  not  less  than  100,000  dollars — 
and  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Dubois  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Bastile 
— was  tried  for  dealing  in  magic,  condemned  and 
executed.  Richelieu  did  not  choose  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  in  the  character  of  dupe  to  a  knavish 
adventurer. 

A  witty  libel  on  the  all  powerful  minister,  brought 
one  Charles  Debeys  to  the  Bastile;  but  luckily  for 
him  he  was  able  to  prove  that  he  did  not  write  it,  and 
was  liberated. 

Two  persons  of  distinction,  not  subjects  of  the 
French  King,  yrere  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  Richelieu;  who  did  not  scruple  to 
violate,  in  their  per:«ons,  the  law  of  nations  as  grossly 
as  in  other  cases  he  did  those  of  humanity  and  justice. 
One  of  these  was  the  Prince  Palatine,  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia.  On  the  death 
of  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  possession  of 
his  fine  army  beciimc  a  subject  of  contest  among  ail 
the  belligerent  powers  of  the  lime.  The  Prince 
Palatine  was  among  the  candidates  for  this  prize,  and 
passing  through  France  on  his  way  from  England,  to 
try  for  it,  was  seized  by  order  of  Richelieu,  and  shut 
up  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  kept  until  the  car- 
dinal had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  services  of 
Duke  Bernard's  oOicers  and  troops.  Then  the  prince 
was  set  at  liberty,  with  an  apology  for  the  mista/x 
that  had  led  to  his  arrest. 

The  other  personage  alluded  to  was  Count  Philip 
D'Aglie,  minister  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  Being  left  regent 
of  the  dukedom  until  her  son  Emanuel  should  be  of 
age,  attempts  were  made  by  her  deceased  husband's 
brothers  to  wrest  from  her  the  reins  of  government, 
to  which  end  they  obtained  the  assistance  of  Spain. 
She  applied  for  help  in  her  extremity  to  her  brother 


Louis,  and  it  was  promised,  but  on  hard  and  costly 
terms-Hunong  which  was  the  surrender  of  her  son 
into  the  keeping  of  the  French  king.  To  the  other 
conditions  she  submitted,  but  this  she  would  not  listen 
to ;  and  her  firmness  was  sustained  by  that  of  D'Aglie. 
By  thus  fulfilling  his  duty  to  his  royal  mistress,  the 
count  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Richelieu,  and  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity  he  was  seized  at  Turin, 
despite  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the 
duchess,  hurried  to  France,  and  immured  in  the 
Bastile,  where  he  was  detained  until,  with  many 
other  prisoners,  he  was  set  free  by  the  death  of  the 
cardinal. 

This  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1642.  Among  his 
papers  was  found  a  moving  letter  from  a  person 
named  Dussault,  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  of  whom 
little  is  known  except  what  this  letter  discloses. 
From  its  terms  it  would  appear  that  Dussault  had 
been  an  agent  of  Richelieu,  and  been  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  execute  some  unjust  and  sanguinary  order. 
He  had  been  eleven  years  confined  when  the  letter 
was  written,  which  was  only  three  days  before 
Richelieu's  death.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  reached 
him ;  but  if  it  did,  pathetic  as  it  was,  it  failed  to  touch 
his  iron  heart.  Dussault  remained  fifty  years  longer 
in  the  Bastile — being  liberated  at  the  age  of  ninety — 
after  having  endured  the  horrors  of  that  cruel  im- 
prisonment sixty-one  years — ^almost  the  term  of  a 
protracted  life.  How  worthless  must  have  been  the 
gift  of  liberty  to  one  so  aged,  whose  kindred  and 
friends  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  have 
all  passed  away — for  whom  the  past  and  the  future 
were  equally  a  blank ! 

We  come  now  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — ^which 
stands  out  in  history  the  most  stupendous  monument 
of  profligate,  unprincipled,  and  grinding  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  abject  submission  and  general 
corruption  on  the  other,  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
Louis  was  but  a  child  when  his  predecessor  died,  and 
the  kingdom  was  governed  for  some  years  by  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  as  regent.  There  were  not 
many  prisoners  of  note  in  the  Bastileduring  her  sway. 
The  first  of  whom  any  mention  occurs  was  a  Spanish 
agent,  named  Casseluy,  employed  in  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  now  become 
a  widower,  and  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  marriage  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  ruled  the 
regent  as  absolutely  as  Richelieu  had  ruled  her  hus- 
band; so  by  way  of  preventing  it  he  shut  up  poor 
Casseluy  in  the  Bastile,  and  kept  him  there  several 
years. 

Another  was  the  Coimt  de  Rautzau,  a  brave  and 
distinguished  soldier,  by  birth  a  subject  of  Sweden, 
but  rewarded  for  his  services  to  France  with  the  high 
rank  of  marshal.  He  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  sus- 
pected by  Mazarin  of  having  something  to  do  with 
one  of  the  plots  of  the  time,  and  though  innocent,  was 
confined  for  eleven  months  in  the  Bastile,  where  his 
constitution  suflTered  so  much  from  the  imprisonment 
that  he  died  soon  after  his  release.  This  poor  fel- 
low had  lost  a  leg,  an  arm,  an  eye,  and  an  ear,  in 
the  service,    but    the    poor    remnant    could    not 
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escape   the   suspicions  of  the   conspiracy-haunted 
cardinal. 

Another  was  the  Count  de  Rieux,  who  seems  to 
have  been  shut  up  for  having  had  his  ears  boxed  by 
the  great  Prince  of  Conde,  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  duke  thought  proper  to  suppose 
that  Rieux  had  done  something  disrespectful,  so  to 
excite  the  prince's  anger. 

When  Louis  became  of  age,  he  at  once  established 
that  personal  despotism  which  his  subjects  not  only 
submitted  to  but  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  an  almost 
idolatrous  worship  o{  his  greatness  and  his  glory. 
Unlike  his  father  and  mother,  he  tolerated  no  Mazarin 
or  Richelieu ;  and  even  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
exhibited  a  strength  of  will  and  a  sense  of  royal  pre- 
rogative such  as  no  sovereign  of  France  had  ever  be- 
fore displayed.  Mazarin  died  when  Louis  was 
twenty-three,  and  thenceforth  he  had  no  prime  minis- 
ter, but  became,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
autocrat  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  overthrow  of  Fouquet, 
his  superintendent  of  finances — the  richest,  the  most 
ostentatious,  and,  for  a  longtime,  the  most  brilliant  of 
treasurers.  He  was  able,  but  not  over  honest ;  and 
no  doubt  plundered  the  treasury  to  a  vast  extent.  His 
fatal  failing  was  a  magnificent  extravagance.  On 
his  estate  in  the  country  he  built  a  mansion  that  cost 
1S,000,000  of  livres—equal  to  about  three  times  that 
sum  at  the  present  day — and  gave  entertainments  to 
the  king  and  his  court,  which  threw  far  into  the  shade 
even  the  splendors  of  royalty. 

He  was,  moreover,  a  profligate ;  and  it  is  lament- 
able to  read  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  times 
the  aknost  innumerable  names  of  high-bom  and 
beautiful  women,  for  whose  virtue  the  gold  of  the 
munificent  superintendent  was  too  powerful.  Even 
the  king's  mistresses  did  not  escape  his  licentious 
ambition  and  attempts ;  and  this  was  an  allront  Louis 
X[V.  was  little  likely  to  forgive.  In  16(51,  Fouquet 
was  arrested  suddenly  as  he  was  leaving  the  king's 
presence — his  papers  were  seized,  and  numbers  of 
his  friends  and  subordinate  officers  were  taken  into 
custody.  He  was  bandied  about  from  prison  to  prison 
for  several  years,  and  finally  lodged  in  the  Bastile, 
enduring  his  misfortune  with  great  fortitude  and 
dignity.  Charges  against  him  were  drawn  up  and  a 
special  court  was  organized  for  his  trial,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  members,  chosen  for  their  known  hostility 
— and  at  the  head  of  it  was  placed  the  Chancellor 
Seguier,  one  of  his  most  deadly  enemies. 

It  is  creditable  both  to  Fouquet  and  to  those  who 
bad  shared  his  prosperity,  that  he  was  defended  with 
imtiring  zeal,  both  before  the  tribunal  and  the  nation. 
Many  men  of  letters  wielded  the  pen  in  his  behalf, 
with  a  courage  which  deserves  no  small  praise ;  for 
the  Bastile  was  staring  them  in  the  face.  The  trial 
lasted  three  years ;  and  greatly  to  the  disappointment 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  is  said  of  the  king,  only  nine  of 
the  twenty-two  voted  for  death ;  the  other  thirteen 
were  for  the  milder  sentence  of  twnishment  for  life. 
But  Louis,  of  his  own  pleasure,  changed  this  sentence 
to  perpetual  imprisoment,  and  Fouquet  was  imme- 
diately sent  off  to  Pignerol,  where  for  many  years  he 


was  treated  with  great  cruelty.  There  is  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  his  last  days.  He  is  generally  said  to 
have  died  at  Pignerol,  in  1080;  but  other  accounts 
say  that  he  was  released. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  stands  pre-eminent  for 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  personages  cos- 
signed  to  the  Bastile  by  his  orders ;  and  it  is  with  ex- 
ceeding regret  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  pass  over 
all  but  a  few  with  little  more  than  a  bare  mention  of 
their  names,  and  that  even  of  those  few  I  can  enter 
but  slightly  into  the  history.  I  could  employ  hours 
upon  this  period  alone ;  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already 
trespassed  on  the  reader's  patience,  and  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  told. 

Other  prisoners  of  the  Bastile  at  this  time  were  the 
gay  and  witty  St.  Evremond,  who  got  in  by  uttering 
some  satirical  remarks  on  Mazarin  at  a  dinner  party, 
and  on  being  released,  fied  to  England  to  escape  a 
second  imprisonment,  with  which  he  was  threatened 
for  speaking  too  freely  of  a  peace  entered  into  by 
the  king.  Simon  Morin,  an  insane  visionary,  who 
believed  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  and  that  ia 
his  person  the  second  advent  hud  taken  place ;  after 
several  releases  and  re*  imprisonments,  still  growing 
madder  and  madder,  he  was  at  length  burned  alive, 
by  a  most  iniquitous  sentence.  Louis  Lemaistre, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Laci — an  eminently 
pious  and  learned  ecclesiastic — ^who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  theological  war  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  and  for  that  part  was  immured  five  yean 
and  a  half;  be  employed  himself  at  the  Bastile,  in 
making  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  cele- 
brated Duke  de  Lauzun,  one  of  the  ugliest,  wittiest, 
and  most  mischievous  men  that  ever  lived — long  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  who  delighted  in  his  satirical 
humor,  but  unfortunate  enough  to  have  for  his  enemy 
Madame  de  Monlespan,  one  of  the  royal  concubines, 
who  gave  him  ten  years  of  imprisonment,  five  of 
which  were  passed  in  a  cell  and  in  great  misery. 
D'Oger,  Marquis  of  Cavoie,  brave,  handsome,  ac- 
complished, but  a  notorious  duellist,  and  for  this 
offence  imprisoned.  He  owed  his  release  to  one  of 
the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  who  had  fallen  madly  in 
love  with  him,  and  used  to  scold  the  king  like  a  very 
termagant,  once  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  royml 
countenance  with  her  nails,  if  Cavoie  was  not  re* 
leased.  Louis  took  pity  on  her,  and  not  only  set 
Cavoie  at  liberty  but  made  him  marry  her,  althoi^h 
not  without  great  difficulty,  the  young  lady  being  vlo- 
fortunately  very  ugly.  Another  distinguished  name 
on  the  long  list  is  that  of  Louis,  Prince  de  Rohan, 
also  handsome,  brave  and  accomplished,  but  infamous 
for  his  profligacy  and  extravagance.  Ruined  by 
these  at  length,  in  fortune  and  reputation,  he  engaged 
in  a  desperate  plot  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Normandy, 
for  which,  after  some  time  spent  in  the  Bc^tile,  he 
lost  his  head. 

In  the  same  year  with  Rohan,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
whose  name  is  not  recorded,  was  consigned  to  the 
Bastile  for  three  satirical  lines  which  he  wrote,  re* 
fleeting  on  the  servility  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
charged  with  worshiping  no  other  God  than  Louis. 
He  v^'asted  no  leas  than  thirty-one  years  in  the  Bastile 
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and  other  prisons  for  this  offence ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  released  bat  that  he  happened 
to  inherit  a  large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  buy 
his  liberty  from  the  Jesuits. 

Hitherto  most  of  the  prisoners  that  have  come  under 
notice  were  confined  either  for  political  offences,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge ;  but  now  we 
oome  to  a  class  of  offenders,  the  magnitude  and  re- 
volting nature  of  whose  crime,  if  it  were  clearly 
brought  home  to  them,  would  deprive  them  of  all  claim 
to  sympathy.  The  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  was 
beautiful,  but  most  profligate  and  corrupt.  Engaging 
in -a  criminal  intrigue  with  a  young  man  named  St. 
Croix,  her  father  obtained  a  lettre-de'Cackety  for  the 
imprisonment  of  the  latter  in  the  l^astile,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  an  Italian,  named  Exili,  and 
from  him  acquired  the  art  of  compounding  deadly 
poisons,  then  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Italy.  St. 
Croix  communicated  his  horrible  secrets  to  his  para- 
mour, and  found  in  her  an  apt  and  willing  scholar. 
Her  father,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  were  among  her 
first  victims,  and  she  is  said  to  have  attempted  the 
life  of  her  husband  also,  but  without  success.  St. 
Croix  died  suddenly,  and  among  his  effects  was  found 
a  box,  containing  a  variety  of  poisons,  and  a  note, 
desiring  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  marchioness. 
This  awakened  suspicion  of  her,  and  she,  not  daring 
to  meet  it,  fled  to  England,  whence  she  aAerwards 
removed  to  Liege,  and  was  there  entrapped  by  an 
officer  of  the  Parisian  police,  who  made  love  to  her 
nnder  the  disguise  of  an  abbe,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  carrying  her  to  Paris.  Among  her  papers  was 
found  a  written  confession,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
many  persons  had  obtained  poisons  from  her,  and 
great  numbers  were  in  consequence  arrested.  After 
a  brief  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  she  was  beheaded, 
confirming  before  her  death  the  horrible  revelations 
of  the  written  paper.  A  special  tribunal  was  con- 
sequently organized  for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  and 
most  extraordinary  were  the  disclosures  which  it 
elicited.  It  was  asserted  that  vast  numbers  of  per- 
sdns  had  been  poisoned — husbands  by  wives — fathers 
by  children — public  men  by  their  political  or  private 
enemies.  A  widow,  named  Lavoisin,  and  about 
forty  other  persons,  were  arrested  as  venders  of  the 
poisons,  and  all  found  guilty.  Lavoisin,  either  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  by  implicating  persons  of  rank 
and  influence,  or  through  pure  malignity,  made  a 
confession  in  her  turn,  involving  the  names  of  many 
of  the  noblest  personages  of  the  court,  who  had  had 
dealings  with  her;  among  whom  were  the  Countess 
of  Soissons,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the  Prin- 
cess de  Tingri,  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Luxembourg. 

The  Countess  of  Soissons  had  been  in  early  life 
one  of  the  king's  favorites,  and  he  sent  to  her  a  mes- 
sage, that,  if  she  was  innocent  she  had  better  go  to 
the  Bastile  and  he  would  befriend  her;  but  if  guilty 
she  might  retire  from  the  kingdom.  She  immediately 
set  ofl'  for  Brussels,  and  never  returned  to  France. 
The  charge  against  her  was  poisoning  her  husband. 
The  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  her  sister,  braved  out  the 
accusation  and  was  acquitted,  as  was  also  the  Duke 


of  Luxembourg.  He  was  accused  of  dealing  in  sorcery, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  among  the  crimes  imputed 
to  Lavoisin  and  her  confederates.  But  Luxembourg 
underwent  most  cruel  treatment  while  an  inmate  of 
the  Bastile,  being  confined  in  one  of  the  most  noisome 
dungeons,  where  he  was  kept  for  fourteen  months. 
It  was  to  the  enmity  of  Louvois,  the  minister  of  war, 
that  he  owed  this  severity. 

Lavoisin  was  burned  alive,  but  the  other  convicts 
were  let  off  with  exile  or  imprisonment,  and  after  a 
season  the  poison  panic  died  away,  like  the  witch- 
craft panic  in  New  England,  than  which  it  had,  per- 
haps, no  better  foundation. 

Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the 
prisons  were  crowded,  but  chiefly  with  unfortunate 
persons  from  whom  there  were  hopes  of  extorting 
money — the  treasury  being  absolutely  bankrupt.  A 
sweeping  edict  was  proclaimed,  and  a  special  court 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  all  persons 
who  had  any  connection  with  the  finances  or  with 
contracts — the  former  having  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion of  27  years;  informers  were  encouraged  by  a 
fifth  of  the  money  extorted ;  and  vast  sums  were  thus 
obtained,  as  well  as  by  monstrous  fines  and  imposi- 
tions. To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
robbery  was  carried,  I  will  mention  that  a  list  of 
4470  persons  was  made  out,  from  whom  was  de- 
manded the  enormous  stun  of  220,000,000  of  livres — 
or  about  40,000,000  dollars.  In  all  this  work  the 
Bastile  had  its  full  share,  as  may  be  sixppo9ed. 

Literary  men,  however,  and  oonrtiers,  were  not 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  Bastile  favors. 
Voltaire  had  lodgings  there  for  a  year,  as  the  sus- 
pected author  of  a  libel  on  the  Regent;  and  again 
for  six  months,  some  years  afterward.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  a  very  distinguished  scholar  and  author, 
remained  there  two  years,  for  having  been  concerned 
in  a  rather  absurd  conspiracy  against  the  Regent,  got 
up  by  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  wife  of  one  of  Louis 
XIV's  illegitimate  sons.  William  Law,  brother  to 
the  famous  projector  of  the  Mississippi  bubble,  and 
two  others  of  the  directors,  were  sent  there  for  a 
short  time  when  the  bubble  burst. 

Dufresney,  a  most  fertile  author,  was  a  frequent 
visiter  to  the  Bastile.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  had 
become  so  accustomed  lo  lettres-de-eaehet^  that  when- 
ever the  ofl^cer  appeared  at  his  residence  he  used  to 
tell  his  servant  to  pack  up  at  once.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  pen  was  his  sufficing  cause. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  prisoners  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  I  have  selected  them  chiefly 
because  their  names  have  become  generally  known 
from  other  causes.  One  more  I  shall  speak  of,  and 
then  hasten  to  the  close. 

Henry  Masus  de  Latude,  whose  strange  eventful 
history  would  alone  furnish  abundant  material  for  a 
longer  article  than  I  have  written,  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  family  and  good  education.  By  a  foolish 
but  harmless  device,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
attract  the  attention  and  obtain  the  patronage  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  the  king's  mistress,  he 
affronted  that  royal  harlot,  and  at  her  bidding  vras 
thrown  into  the  Bastile.    Thence,  after  four  months' 
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confinement,  be  was  removed  to  Vincennes,  where 
the  governor  treated  him  kindly,  and  even  interceded 
with  the  marchioness  for  his  liberation,  but  in  vain. 
Nine  months  were  wasted  there,  when  lAtude  by  a 
most  ingenious  contrivance  effected  his  escape.  For 
some  days  he  concealed  himself  in  Paris,  and  then 
adopted  the  romantic  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  persecutrix.  It  was  dis- 
played in  his  reconveyance  to  the  Bastile,  where  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  treatment.  In  a  fit  of  despair  and  rage  he  wrote 
a  stinging  libel  on  the  marchioness,  in  the  margin  of 
a  book,  the  consequence  of  which  was  an  increase 
of  severity.  Again  he  effected  his  escape,  after  two 
years  of  almost  incredible  labor,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Brussels.  But  the  vengeance  of  a  profligate 
woman  was  on  bis  track,  and  he  fled  to  Antwerp,  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  But  there  was  no  safety  for 
him,  even  in  a  foreign  country.  He  was  demanded 
by  the  French  ambassador,  and  given  up  by  the 
States  General ;  carried  back  to  Paris  and  plunged 
into  the  most  wretched  dungeon  of  the  Bastile,  with 
heavy  irons  upon  bis  hands  and  feet.  It  was  here 
that,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  solitude,  be  em- 
ployed himself  in  taming  the  rats  that  infested  his 
dungeon,  of  whose  demeanor  he  gives  a  most  amus- 
ing and  curious  account.  He  had  no  less  than  ten  of 
them  in  training— gave  them  names,  which  they 
learned  to  distinguish,  and  taught  them  a  variety  of 
whimsical  tricks,  such  as  perhaps  none  but  a  French- 
man would  have  ever  thought  of.  He  contrived 
also,  manacled  as  he  was,  to  construct  a  sort  of  rucle 
flageolet,  from  a  piece  of  elder  which  he  found  among 
his  straw — probably  much  like  a  child's  penny 
whistle — made  thin  tablets  of  his  bread,  and  a  pen 
from  a  fish  bone,  with  which  he  wrote  memorials  to 
the  king,  using  bis  blood  for  ink — which,  however, 
procured  for  him  no  melioration  of  bis  lot. 

Three  years  and  a  half  in  this  horrible  den  reduced 
him  to  a  fearful  state  of  misery  in  body,  and  of 
despair  in  mind,  and  be  attempted  suicide — first  by 
starvation,  and  then  by  opening  veins  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass  which  he  contrived  to  obtain  and  hide. 
He  was  then  removed  to  an  upper  room — much  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  his  rats — where  bis  suflerings 
were  more  endurable.  He  managed  to  catch  and 
tame  a  pair  of  pigeons,  but  the  brutal  turnkey  killed 
them  before  bis  eyes. 

In  1764  Madame  de  Pompadour  died — a  fact  of 
which  a  friend  contrived  to  give  him  information, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  looked  upon  his  release 
as  sure ;  he  had  then  been  fifteen  years  imprisoned. 
But  Sartine,  the  lieutenant  of  police,  had  become  his 
enemy,  and  his  condition  now  became  worse  than 
ever.  He  was  removed  to  Vincennes,  and  again 
consigned  to  a  dungeon.  Again,  aAer  18  months,  he 
contrived  to  escape,  but  was  retaken  and  thrown  into 
a  frightful  dungeon,  only  6h  feet  in  diameter,  into 
which  no  ray  of  light  could  enter.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  was  removed  to  better  quarters,  but  not 
until  be  was  nearly  dead. 

When  he  had  been  26  years  a  prisoner  the  benevo- 
lent Malesherbee  became  one  of  the  ministers,  and 


Latude  was  released.  But  Malesherbes  was  made  to 
believe  that  he  was  insane,  and  his  removal  from 
Vincennes  was  to  a  madhouse.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty,  with  an  order 
to  proceed  at  once  to  his  native  place,  and  there  re- 
main. Unfortunately  be  lingered  in  Paris  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  to  the  king — and  when  be  did  set  out 
was  again  arrested,  and  again  consigned  to  a  dungeon. 
His  memorial  contained  something  by  which  the 
ministers  were  ofl^ended.  Three  years  and  two 
months  he  lingered  away  in  this  abode  of  misery — 
was  again  removed,  when  life  was  thought  almost 
extinct,  and  on  his  recovery  was  committed  to  an- 
other dungeon,  even  worse  than  the  first. 

At  length,  in  1781,  be  was  visited  by  a  public 
oflicer  of  rank  and  influence,  who  took  compassion 
on  him,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  in  bis  behalf. 
Through  bis  intercession  writing  materials  were  given 
to  Latude,  who  drew  up  a  memorial  setting  forth  his 
suflerings.  The  messenger  to  whom  be  confided  it 
dropped  it  in  the  street,  and  it  was  picked  up  by  a 
young  woman  named  Legros,  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  as  a  mercer,  and  whose  husband 
was  a  teacher.  She  was  deeply  interested  by  its 
perusal,  and  devoted  herself  to  bis  cause.  Never 
perhaps  was  benevolence  more  sublimely  exhibited. 
For  months  she  toiled  in  behalf  of  the  poor  captive — 
reduced  to  sell  her  ornaments,  her  furniture,  and 
even  part  of  her  clothing,  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, she  besieged  the  doors  of  all  to  whom  she  could 
gain  access — penetrated  to  the  levees  of  ministers — 
resisted  the  entreaties  and  even  reproaches  of  her 
friends — turned  a  deaf  ear  to  calumnies  and  threats — 
although  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother,  went 
on  foot  to  Versailles  in  the  depth  of  winter — and  at 
last,  after  three  years  of  ibese  generous,  these  noble 
eflbrts,  succeeded.  Latude  was  set  at  liberty  after 
35  years  of  seclusion  from  the  world.  A  smalt  pen- 
sion was  bestowed  on  him,  which  was  increased  by 
private  subscription ;  and  in  1793  he  recovered  heavy 
damages  against  the  heirs  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  80;  dying  so  late  as  1805. 

He  published  a  minute  history  of  bis  imprisonment, 
making  four  small  volumes;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  books  I  ever  read. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
generous  and  wealthy  individuals  conferred  annuities 
on  Madame  Legros,  and  that  the  Montyon  gold  medal, 
annually  given  as  the  prize  of  virtue,  was  unani- 
mously awarded  to  her  by  the  French  Academy. 

There  were  some  interesting  prisoners  of  the  Bas- 
tile in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  I  must  close. 
"With  the  history  of  its  destruction,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  awful  Revolution  of  which  the  causes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  tyranny  and  monstrous  profligacy  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  all  are  no  doubt  familiar. 
The  ponderous  key,  which  bad  so  often  turned  to  shut 
out  hope  and  mercy,  was  sent  to  our  Washington,  as 
a  trophy,  which  could  not  be  more  appropriately  con- 
fided than  to  the  keeping  of  that  great  and  virtuous 
man,  whose  name  will  ever  stand  emblazoned  on  the 
page  of  history,  a  word  of  fear  to  despots,  of  glory 
and  rejoicing  to  the  free. 
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M&.  Edwabd  Nelajvd  had  the  good  luck  or  the 
misfortune,  whichever  you  chooee,  to  be  the  own 
cousin  of  at  least  a  dozen  fine  girls.  Girls  that  one 
might  be  proud  to  meet  on  a  winter's  morning  in 
Broadway,  or  a  summer's  evening  at  Saratoga, 
bright-eyed,  rosy-lipped  damsels,  with  merry  smiles, 
and  soft  silken  tresses,  and — and — bless  me !  what  a 
task  to  portray  a  dozen  fine  girls  at  once,  a  thing  my 
poor  e very-day  goose  quill  can  never  accomplish,  I 
am  certain,  ^nd  so  suffice  it,  that  Ned  had  loved  and 
flirted  with  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  at  twenty-five 
was  still  a'  bachelor. 

While  Ned  was  still  in  college,  his  cousin  Helen 
came  out.  There  was  a  deal  of  beauty  in  the  Neland 
family,  particularly  among  the  female  portion  of  it, 
and  Helen  was  a  decided  belle,  the  belle  of  the 
season  perhaps ;  and  Edward  Neland  worshiped  her 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  love,  the  purest, 
holiest  passion  of  man's  heart.  But  Helen's  smiles 
were  not  for  him;  her  hopes  of  conquest  soared 
higher  than  merely  the  hum-drum  afiection  of  a  boy- 
lover,  and  while  he  was  sighing  his  heart  away  over 
his  books,  or  weaving  sonnets  "  to  his  mistress'  eye- 
brow," she  became  the  wife  of  a  southerner,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  poor  Ned's  day-dream. 

Fanny  came  next,  but  Edward  had  never  really 
loved  Fanny,  it  yms  only  a  snutation,  as  Webster  or 
some  one  else  hath  it,  a  side-thrust  of  Cupid,  which 
proved  only  a  scratch,  and  when  she  chose  to  refuse 
his  invitation  to  a  sleigh  ride,  and  accept  that  of  Ben 
Lyde,  who  drove  a  splendid  pair  of  grays,  why,  Ned 
consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  and  a  merrier  male 
companion,  and  after  being  mad  with  Fan  for  a  week 
or  two,  thought  no  more  about  the  matter.  There 
was  Carry,  too,  pretty  Carry  Lindsay,  the  veriest 
little  dirt  in  Christendom,  whose  step  was  like  a  fay's, 
whose  cheek  made  one  think  of  June  roses,  and  her 
mouth — such  a  mouth  I — reminded  you  of  all  sorts  of 
delicious  things.  Ned  fell  half  in  love  with  Carry 
when  she  was  sweet  sixteen,  and  he  danced  with  her 
at  the  first  ball  she  ever  attended :  Was  n't  he  proud 
oC  his  pretty  partner?  And  did  n't  his  heart  keep 
time  to  the  music  that  night  ?  In  fact,  I  know  not 
what  might  have  happened,  but  Ned  discovered,  just 
in  time,  that  she  did  not  care  a  fig  for  him,  and  so 
that  romance  was  given  to  the  winds.  What  an  un- 
fortunate fellow ! 

But  Ned  had  other  cousins.  Kate,  a  black-eyed 
creative,  with  a  step  like  Juno,  and  a  shower  of  jetty 
ringlets,  that  served  to  shade,  without  concealing,  a 
pair  of  dimples,  so  deep  they  seemed  fit  hiding  places 
for  Love.  There  was  Emma,  but  Emma  was  lite- 
rary, a  bas  blue,  a  scribbler  for  annuals  and  the  maga- 
zines ;  Ned  had  a  horror  of  literary  ladies,  a  decided 


aversion ;  he  liked  woman  in  her  own  sweet  sphere 
of  home  and  home  duties,  a  ministering  angel  to 
man;  a  fireside  companion;  a  dispenser  of  life's 
charities ;  but  a  woman  who  wrote — a  regular  book- 
maker, bah !  he  could  n't  endure  one,  so  he  turned, 
as  we  may,  to  Harriet  and  Sophy,  because  they  were 
sensible  girls,  but  not  exactly  bookish.  Harriet  and 
Sophy  were  what  is  siy\ed  clever;  excellent  house- 
keepers, quite  celebrated  for  their  preserves  and 
pickles,  and  famous  for  delicious  crullers  and  oily- 
cooks,  at  Christmas.  They  were  not  so  pretty,  per* 
haps,  as  some  of  the  Nelands,  but  every  body  liked 
them,  and  when  Ned  dropped  in  at  his  uncle's  of  an 
evening,  he  found  them  sitting  with  their  needlework 
in  such  a  cheerful  parlor,  there  wasnH  another  like 
it  in  all  New  York:  Harriet  ready  at  his  first  request 
to  play  and  sing,  and  as  to  Sophy,  why  she  was 
always  ready  for  a  waltz,  and  did  n't  mind  waltzing 
<*  with  her  cousin^''^  and  so  they  used  to  twirl  about 
for  awhile,  and  then  sit  down  round  the  fire  and  chat, 
till  the  old  gentleman  would  say,  "  Sophy,  bring  out 
the  decanter  and  some  glasses,  will  yoo  ?  And  the 
basket  of  apples,  too,  Sophy.  And,  Sophy,  some  of 
the  pie  I  saw  you  making  this  morning."  And  ofi* 
trips  Sophy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  in  comes  little 
black  Joe,  with  a  tea-board,  and  his  young  mistress 
all  smiles  behind  him,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her 
hand ;  and  Joe  sets  the  tray  upon  the  table ;  and  Har- 
riet cuts  the  pie ;  and  Sophy  helps  papa  and  mamma, 
and  cousin  Ned  is  told  to  help  himself;  and  while 
they  are  eating,  cracking  jokes  as  well  as  nuts,  and 
drinking  the  girls'  health,  the  clock  strikes  ten,  or  it 
may  be  eleven,  and  it  is  time  to  be  gone,  and  Ned 
often  asked  himself  after  one  of  these  social  evenings, 
what  there  was  about  them  that  he  liked  so  much. 

Ned  was,  as  all  men  are,  I  suppose,  an  admirer, 
nay,  a  worshiper  of  beauty,  with  the  most  susceptible 
heart  that  any  poor  young  gentleman  was  ever 
troubled  with,  the  most  romantic,  vexatious,  love- 
making  heart  in  the  world;  every  bright  eye  shot  an 
arrow  which  pierced  it,  and  every  handsome  faoe 
left  its  impress  there,  as  surely  as  if  that  heart  had 
been  formed  of  white  wax,  rather  than  of  real  flesh 
and  blood.  He  knew  every  pretty  girl  in  Broadway, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  had  not  a  new 
flame,  or  did  not  imagine  himself  smitten  with  some 
smiling  damsel,  more  lovely  than  the  last.  Ned,  too, 
was  a  tolerably  good-looking  fellow  himself,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  is,  when  he  did  not  disfigure  his 
countenance  with  a  most  bearish  mustache,  and  so 
he  was  considerably  in  demand  with  his  pretty 
cousins  whenever  there  was  a  party  on  the  tapis. 
Fanny,  and  Kate,  and  Carry,  and  even  Emma,  occa- 
sionally claimed  his  services  as  an  escort,  and  could 
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you  have  peeped  into  his  escritoir,  you  would  have 
found  numberless  little  notes  running  somewhat  thus 
— "  Mrs.  B.  gives  a  charming  party  to-night,  Cousin 
Ned,  and  we  are  to  bring  our  beaux ;  of  course  you 
are  one  of  them,"  etc.,  etc.;  or,  "Your  beauless 
cousin,  Carry,  dear  Ned,  will  be  exceedingly  obliged, 
if  you  will  escort  her  this  evening  to  Mrs.  D's 
soiree."  And  upon  these  occasions  Ned  could  not 
say  nay  for  his  life,  and  the  girls  knew  he  would  not 
when  they  asked  him.  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  favorite. 

But  one  September,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Ned 
was  seized  with  a  sporting  mania ;  so  with  fowling- 
pieoe,  game-bag,  and  pointer,  off  he  started  for  a 
pedestrian  expedition  into  Jersey.  Now  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  case,  whether  young  gentlemen 
thus  accoutred  shatdd  go  about  the  country,  popping 
at  all  the  innocent  little  birds  they  see,  is  a  subject 
which  at  present  we  need  not  pause  to  discuss,  and  I 
shall  merely  tell  you,  that  after  a  three  days'  ramble, 
Ned  Neland,  pretty  well  tired,  and  considerably 
"travel-soiled,"  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  inn 
of  a  certain  village,  where  he  called  for  a  hot  supper 
and  a  bed,  and  inquired  for  a  gentleman  of  his  own 
name,  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Squire  Neland,  so  styled  by  his  neighbors,  was  an 
uncle,  of  whom  Edward  knew  comparatively  but 
little;  the  squire  having  inherited,  and  passed  his 
days  at  the  old  homestead,  while  his  brothers  had  leA 
the  parental  roof  early  in  life,  and  formed  new  homes 
for  themselves,  and  stronger  attachments,  in  New 
York.  The  squire  was  in  all  respects  a  man  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  violent  politician,  and  a  regular  good 
fellow.  His  opinion  was  worth  something  in  Jersey, 
at  least  for  twenty  miles  round,  and  was  quoted  as 
settling  all  questions  of  importance,  either  in  law  or 
equity.  Every  body  knew  the  squire,  as  he  knew 
every  body,  and  when  Ned  made  his  inquiries  in  the 
public  room  of  the  inn  that  night,  there  were  half  a 
dozen  voices  to  assure  him  the  squire  was  at  home, 
and  to  direct  him  by  the  nearest  road  to  the  long,  low, 
antiquated  dwelling,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose 
roof-tree  the  elder  branches  of  the  Neland  family  had 
gamboled  in  their  infancy  and  childhood. 

Early  the  next  morning,  therefore,  Ned  betook 
himself  to  the  "old  place,"  where  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  all,  and  overwhelmed  with  questions 
respecting  each  and  every  member  of  the  Neland 
race.  His  uncle  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
his  aunt  wished  he  had  come  to  them  at  once,  and  not 
s>pent  the  night  at  Jacob  Warner's,  for  a  more  miser- 
able place  to  lodge  at  was  not  to  be  found  any  where. 
Here,  too,  Ned  discovered  a  bevy  of  cousins,  of  both 
sexes,  whom  he  scarcely  knew  existed  until  now ; 
and  among  them  a  hardy  youth  of  sixteen,  expert  in 
all  manner  of  wood-cra(\,  who  was  only  too  happy  to 
be  his  companion.  How  they  strolled  together  all 
day,  and  came  home  to  frolic  at  night,  it  boots  not 
now  to  tell,  but  this  I  must  tell  you,  because  it  was 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  wheel  of  Ned's  fortune 
turned ;  that  one  day  while  he  and  Tom  Neland  were 
climbing  a  high  wall,  some  of  the  ttones  gare  way — 
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Ned  fell,  and  with  him  a  huge  fragment  of  rook,  aad 
that  he  was  taken  up  with  his  leg  broken,  and  carried 
back  to  the  farm,  there  to  remain  for  months  instead 
of  days. 

The  whole  house,  and  indeed  the  whole  neighbaiw 
hood,  was  astir  at  this  disaster.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for  and  found  at  last— old  ladies  came  with  lotions 
and  plasters — Aunt  Neland,  pale  with  fright,  drenched 
him  with  vinegar — ^while  his  cousm  Mary  held  sal 
volatile  to  his  nose,  and  bathed  his  temples  with  6«« 
de  cologne.  The  leg  was  set  with  some  difficulty-^ 
Mrs.  Neland  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  her  son«» 
and  there  lay  our  hero,  with  the  prospect  of  a  Ic^g 
confinement,  endeavoring  to  be  patient,  although  it 
was  a  hard  task,  and  deploring  the  hour  he  had  left 
home  upon  this  most  unfortunate  expedition. 

But  if  his  mother,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  watched  over  him,  soothing  his  anguish,  and 
anticipating  his  wants,  Ned  was  not  without  other 
nurses,  nor  was  any  thing  left  undone  by  any  mem* 
her  of  the  family,  which  might  tend  to  pass  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment  pleasantly  away.  Tom  slept  in 
the  room  with  him,  for  Tom  had  taken  a  .violent 
fancy  to  his  city  cousin,  and  insisted  that  if  be  could 
do  nothing  during  the  day,  he  mutt  be  useful  at  nigfaC 
His  uncle  brought  him  the  newspapers,  and  all  tiia 
political  items  he  could  gather,  for  he  and  Ned  were 
on  the  same  side  in  politics,  and  the  squire  deemed 
every  man  an  honest  fellow  who  agreed  with  him  on 
this  point.  Then  his  aunt  made  the  nicest,  the  vary 
nicest  things  in  the  world,  for  him  to  eat,  and  his 
cousin  Mary  sat  with  him  for  an  hour  or  so  to  read 
aloud,  because  his  mother  had  requested  it,  and  it 
made  Ned  forget  bis  pain  and  captivity.  Now  ought 
any  man  of  common  sense  to  have  been  disoontentfd 
in  such  a  situation,  even  with  a  broken  limb? 

This  cousin  Mary,  for  it  becomes  us  now  to  speak 
of  her,  was  one  of  your  nice  girls,  not  striking,  not 
brilliant,  not  even  pretty— no,  she  wasn't  pretty  a 
bit,  and  of  course  Ned  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  in 
love  with  any  woman,  whose  beauty  did  not  at  first 
attract  him ;  so  she  went  very  quietly  about  her  daily 
duties,  coming  to  his  room  now  and  then  to  inquire 
about  him,  and  Ned  resumed  his  book  when  she  was 
gone,  and  thought  of  something  else.  What  was  a 
plain  country  girl  to  an  admirer  of  Broadway  beau- 
ties? But  shut  up  a  man  with  only  a  spider  for  his 
companion,  and  he  will  become  interested  in  it,  and 
it  so  happened  one  day,  by  some  unaccountable  ac- 
cident, that  Ned  made  a  remarkable  discovery,  which 
was,  that  his  cousin  Mary  possessed  a  peculiarly 
sweet  voice,  that  "  most  excellent  thing  in  woman ;" 
and  soon  afterward,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  certainly  a  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes,  full  of  truth 
and  goodness.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  so  far 
removed  from  all  other  young  ladies — that  Kate,  and 
Fan,  and  Carry,  and  an  hundred  more  of  his  divini- 
ties were  out  of  the  way ;  or  how  it  chanced  exactly, 
I  know  not,  but  so  it  did  occur,  and  he  could  not  help 
wishing,  that  some  clever  fellow  would  offer  himself, 
for  Mary  would  make  a  sweet  little  nivse,  and  notable 
housekeeper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  never  dream- 
ing that  he  might  perhaps  secure  sueii  a  treasure,  to 
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lighten  with  her  procence  his  own  fireside ;  and  when 
his  mother  talked  of  Mary's  good  qualities,  and  said 
in  return  for  all  the  kindness  they  had  received,  she 
should  invite  her  niece  to  spend  some  time  with  them 
in  New  York;  Edward  merely  answered,  "Very 
well,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  do,"  and  returned 
to  his  book  again.  Cousin  Mary  was  nothing  more 
to  him  than  a  kind  relative,  that  was  certain. 

By  and  by  our  invalid  was  enabled  to  leave  his 
room  and  get  into  the  parlor.  How  delightful  it  was 
to  be  once  more  one  of  the  family  circle,  to  meet 
them  all  at  their  merry  evening  meal ;  when  uncle 
Neland's  mirth-inspiring  laugh  was  awakened  by 
Tom's  jokes  or  Ned's  witticisms — ^where  aunt  Ne- 
land  poured  out  the  tea  in  large  generous  cups,  and 
little  Sue  dropped  in  the  sugar,  by  way  of  helping 
along.  Ned  began  to  fancy  he  should  like  a  country 
life  almost  as  well  as  he  did  country  fare.  Here,  too, 
our  hero  made  still  further  discoveries  in  his  cousin 
Mary's  character.  He  saw  her  with  her  parents, 
anch  a  dutiful  daughter ;  with  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
0d  kind  and  gentle ;  with  her  friends,  so  courteous 
and  attentive.  Every  day  brought  some  new  excel- 
lence to  light,  which  far  outweighed  the  want  of  per- 
sonal charms.  Personal  charms !  why  she  was  n't  a 
plain  looking  girl  after  all — ^Ned's  opinion  was 
changing— had  n't  she  blue  eyes  and  white  teeth?, 
and  if  her  mouth  was  rather  large,  was  it  not  garnish- 
ed with  smiles?  and  was  not  her  hair  smooth  and 
glossy  ?  What  a  sophist  had  Ned  become.  But  there 
vns  one  thing  which  annoyed  him  a  little,  though  he 
could  not  exactly  tell  why,  and  that  was,  the  frequent 
visits  of  just  such  a  clever  fellow  as  he  had  wished 
his  cousin  Mary  might  fall  in  with.  A  handsome  fel- 
low, too,  who  bore  the  stamp  of  nature's  true  nobility 
in  form  and  feature,  with  a  well  lined  purse  to  boot ; 
a  desideratum  in  those  days  as  well  as  now.  These 
visits  decided  the  fate  of  our  hero.  A  man  can  stand 
any  thing  better  than  a  rival,  and  so  one  morning, 


when  his  mother  and  aunt  were  out  visiting,  and  he 
and  Mary  were  left  ttte^tett  in  the  parlor,  Ned 
popped  the  question.  He  didn't  go  down  on  one 
knee,  because  he  could  n't,  but  he  just  told  her  that 
he  loved  her  better  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world, 
and  could  not  be  happy  without  her. 

I  believe  ladies  seldom  make  any  response  upon 
these  interesting  occasions,  at  least  Mary  did  not,  but 
she  suffered  him  to  retain  the  hand  he  held,  and  when 
she  looked  up,  those  gentle  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  Ned  kissed  them  away,  and  Mary  did  not 
forbid  him. 

"  What  strange  things  come  to  pass  sometimes," 
said  fair  Carry  Lindsay,  as  she  and  Fanny  Neland 
were  strolling  down  Broadway,  about  six  months 
after  this.  "  Who  would  have  thought.  Fan,  that 
cousin  Ned,  with  all  his  boasted  love  of  beamy, 
would  have  married  such  a  plain  girl." 

"  Who,  indeed  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  He  who  was  such 
a  worshiper  of  female  charms,  and  once  declared  that 
his  wife  should  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world." 

"  All  men  are  alike,"  said  Miss  Lindsay,  with  a 
toss  of  her  pretty  head,  "  and  are  sure  to  do  the  very 
thing  they  once  abjured.  You  never  heard  a  man 
rave  about  beauty  in  your  life,  who  did  not  in  the  end 
marry  a  fright." 

"  And  Ned  has  not  proved  an  exception  to  so  gene- 
ral a  rule,"  replied  her  cousin,  laughing.  **  Now  if 
Mary  had  been  rich,  we  might  perhaps  say  he  had 
found  something  better  than  a  pretty  face." 

And  Fanny  Neland  was  right,  though  not  exactly 
in  the  sense  in  which  she  intended — ^forNed  acknow- 
ledges that  his  plain  little  wife  is  worth  a  dozen 
sparkling  belles,  and  that  he  has  found  something  far 
superior  to  beauty,  in  her  good  understanding  and 
warm  affections.  Something  that  will  last,  when 
Time,  with  ruthless  finger,  has  stolen  the  roses  from 
the  cheek,  and  turned  each  shining  tress  to  gray. 


A    YOUNG    MAN'S    SONG. 
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Oh  !  why  shonld  tears  bedim  the  eye, 

Or  doubts  ofaKnre  the  mind ; 
Away  let  grief  and  trouble  fly. 

As  clouds  before  the  wind. 
The  fiercest  tempests  die  away. 

The  roughest  storms  subside, 
So  let  our  hearts  be  fight  aud  gay, 

Whatever  ills  betide. 

When  thick  and  dark  the  tempest  lowers. 

And  thunders  mutter  low, 
We  feel  the  sweet  refreshing  showers, 

We  see  hope's  varied  bow. 
When  clouds  obscure  the  summer  sky, 

And  hide  the  sun's  warm  beam, 
From  out  the  darkest  clouds  on  high 

The  brightest  lightnings  gleam. 


The  dew  drops,  tears  of  sorrowing  night, 

Refresh  the  opening  rose, 
And  in  the  morning's  joyful  light, 

As  beauty's  cheek  it  glows. 
New  fragrance  every  floweret  gains, 

And  grows  more  fresh  and  fair, 
Beneath  the  frequent  summer  rains, 

Beneath  the  clouded  air. 

When  doubt  and  sorrow  cloud  our  sky, 

And  tears,  as  dew  and  rain, 
Fall  on  our  path  incessantly — 

A  path  of  grief  and  pain ; 
Why,  pluck  the  flowers  upon  our  way, 

And  see  the  lightning  shine. 
And  let  our  hearts  be  light  and  gay, 

'Tis  useless  to  repine. 


A    STROLL    ABOUT    POTZDAM. 


BT  B.  BiOKO. 


PoTZDAM  is  the  Versailles  of  Prussia.  It  stands 
about  eighteen  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Berlin. 
Like  its  French  prototype,  it  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  which  has  but  few  claims  to  natural 
beauty.  A  barren  plain  of  sand,  covered  with  stunted 
pines  and  other  small  trees,  spreads  out  extensively 
around  it.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  farm  of 
greater  or  less  extent  occurs  to  diversify  the  scene ; 
but  as  the  fields  of  which  they  are  composed  have, 
for  the  most  part,  the  appearance  of  being  exceed- 
ingly sterile,  these  cultivated  spots  serve  to  render 
more  visible  the  desolation  which  reigns  around, 
rather  than  to  relieve  it. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  finest  days  in  autumn,  when  the 
yellow  leaf  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  low 
oaks  and  other  underwood  which  is  to  be  found  here 
and  there  growing  among  the  pines,  that  we  sallied 
forth  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  by  the  Potzdam  Gate. 
Our  road  at  first  lay  through  a  long  suburban  village, 
composed  of  gentlemen's  country-seats,  taverns,  and 
cofibe-hooses,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens  in  the  summer  season.  We  passed  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  traversed  the  village  of  Schone- 
berg,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
capital  came  to  Zehlendorf  Hitherto  the  country 
through  which  our  road  lay  was  considerably  culti- 
vated. But  beyond  Zehlendorf  the  route  was  through 
an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  for  nine  miles  more, 
till  we  arrived  on  the  southern  or  left  bank  of  the 
Havel. 

This  river  rises  in  the  north,  and  after  receiving 
the  Spree  (on  which  small  stream  stands  the  city  of 
Berlin)  it  flows  southward  and  westward,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Elbe.  It  is  a  very  sluggish  river,  of  no  con- 
siderable volume,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
In  certain  places,  however,  it  expands  into  small 
lakes,  some  of  which  embosom  islets  which  are  not 
wanting  in  beauty.  Such  is  the  character  of  this 
stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Potzdam. 

The  road  was,  at  the  time  t(^  which  we  refer,  1837, 
a  Macadamized  one,  and  stages  passed  rapidly  six 
times  a  day  between  Berlin  and  Potzdam.  Since 
1840  a  rail-road  has  connected  these  cities,  and  the 
fizzing  steam-engine,  dragging  a  long  train  of  cars, 
and  casting  forth  steam  and  smoke,  is  seen  every  two 
or  three  hours,  dragon-like,  pursuing  its  dusky  way 
to  and  fro,  scaring  the  wild  beasts  and  the  birds  which 
haunt  the  neighboring  forests. 

Potzdam  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Havel, 
which  here  expands  into  a  long  lake,  with  finely 
wooded,  picturesque  and  sloping  shores.  The  city 
lies  back  from  the  river  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile. 
The  site  is  low,  but  the  ground  rises  gently  as  it 
recedes  from  the  water.  The  road  from  Berlin 
crosses  the  Havel  at  a  narrow  point  in  its  course 


which  connects  two  lakes,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  above  Potzdam.  Near  this  bridge,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  stands  the  beautiful 
villa  of  Glienecke,  once  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  state.  Von  Hardenberg,  hot  now 
belonging  to  the  Prince  Charles,  a  brother  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  who  has  fitted  it  up  with  much 
taste  in  the  English  fashion. 

The  population  of  Potzdam  is  about  32,000,  in- 
cluding the  garrison.  The  streets  are  generally  wide ; 
many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  handsome ;  and 
when  the  court  is  there,  there  is  a  considerable  ap- 
pearance of  life.  At  other  times  the  streets  seem  to 
be  almost  deserted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  winter.  In  the  summer  the  visits  of  the  royal 
family,  and  their  protracted  stays,  combine  with  the 
beauties  of  the  environs  to  attract  thither  many 
people,  citizens  as  well  as  strangers. 

There  are  four  royal  palaces  in  Potzdam  and  its 
vicinity.  One  is  called,  par  exeellenee,  the  B4ryal 
Palace.  It  stands  in  the  southwestern  edge  of  the 
city.  It  contains  little  that  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  save  the  apartments  which  were  occupied  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  built  not  only  this  palace, 
but  all  the  other  royal  residences  in  Potzdam,  and 
who  was,  in  fact,  the  author  of  all  that  is  either 
splendid  or  beautiful  in  that  city,  save  an  elegant 
church  which  has  recently  been  built  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  of  which  we  are  speaking.  These 
apartments  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  death  of  that  monarch.  Here  are 
shown  his  writing-table,  spotted  all  over  with  ink, 
his  inkstand,  his  music-stand,  his  bookcase,  filled 
chiefly  with  French  works,  and  the  chairs  and  sofa 
which  he  used,  their  coverings  nearly  torn  ofif  by  the 
claws,  it  is  said,  of  his  dogs.  The  bed  on  which  he 
slept  has  been  removed,  because  it  was  worn  out, 
and  ahnost  pulled  to  pieces  by  curious  visiters  who 
wished  to  carry  away  some  memorial  of  that  great 
man.  Adjacent  to  his  bed-room  is  a  small  room 
provided  with  a  round  table  that  ascends  and  descends 
through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.  It  was  here  that  the 
monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  dining,  tite-thtete,  with 
his  most  intimate  friends,  without  the  fear  of  being 
overheard ;  inasmuch  as  the  dinner  was  served  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  waiter.  Many  of  the  rooms  of 
this  palace  are  very  richly  and  even  gorgeously 
furnished.  We  gazed  with  a  melancholy  interest  at 
those  which  the  celebrated  Louisa,  the  late  beautiful 
and  excellent  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  mother  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  once  occupied.  They  remain  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  at  her  death  in 
1810. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  and  north  of  Potzdam,  is 
what  is  called  the  Marbie  Palae$f  so  named  from  the 
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abundance  of  marble  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
Many  of  its  apartments  are  very  beautiful.  Not  far 
from  it  is  a  little  village  called  the  Russian  Colony. 
It  consists  of  about  a  doien  houses,  all  built  entirely 
after  the  fashion  of  the  cottages  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  This  village  is  inhabited  by  a  company  of 
serfs  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  to  the  late 
King  of  Prussia.  The  little  church,  which  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  colony,  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with 
pftintings,  silk  curtains,  and  silver  plate,  and  adapted 
to  the  services  of  the  Greek  church.  A  priest  of  that 
church  is  maintained  here  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  little  coBgregatioa,  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
flrines  and  rites  of  their  national  faith. 

Westward  of  the  city,  and  contiguous  to  it,  lie  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  Sans-Souci,  filled  with  fine 
fbrests,  and  intersected  with  extended  avenues; 
whilst  many  a  fountain,  with  its  numerous  jets  of 
water,  its  Neptune,  its  Amphitrite,  and  its  Naiads 
add  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene.  Marble 
atatoes,  of  a  merit  wholly  mediocre,  however,  are  to 
be  seen,  here  and  there,  standing  on  the  borders  of 
te  public  walks.  But  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
flwae  gardens  is  the  statne  of  the  late  Queen  of 
Praseia,  made  by  the  celebrated  Prussian  artist. 
Ranch.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  a  small  building  in  the 
wesfera  part  of  the  gardens.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  one 
^iHkMi  is  in  ther  onnsoletm  in  the  gndens  of  G8aitM« 
fenborg. 

The  length  of  these  garcfens,  from  east  to  west,  is 
well  nigh  two  Engiish  miles.  Their  width  is  not  far 
from  bne  mile,  from  the  Havel  back  to  the  rising 
ground  which  forms  their  northern  boundary.  A 
wide  avenue  runs  thronghout  their  entire  length,  and 
divides  them  into  two  unequal  parts.  At  the  western 
end  of  this  avenue  stands  what  is  called  the  Nttw 
Palace,  a  large  and  showy  mass,  which  does  not  dis- 
play much  taste  either  in  its  exterior  or  its  interior. 

In  the  library  of  this  palace  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
miscellaneous  works  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
French — "  Des  (EfwrM  Melies  du  Philosophe  de 
Sans-Sovcij  avtc  Privilige  ^ApollonP  This  copy 
contains  many  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire, 
some  of  which  are  specimens  of  severe  criticism. 
And  yet  there  are  not  wanting  remarks  which  are 
characterized  by  the  basest  adulation.  For  instance, 
we  find  at  the  end  of  one  of  Frederick's  letters  the 
following  phrase :  *'  Qus  d^esprit .'  de  graoe^  d^imagi- 
nation !  qti^il  est  doux  de  vivre  atix  pieds  d^ttn  tel 
komme  .">* 

But  the  most  interesting,  by  far,  of  all  the  royal 
palaces  in  and  abotit  Potsdam  is  that  of  Sans-Souci. 
It  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  gardens  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  The  site  is  considerably  elevated.  The  ground 
rises  rather  suddenly  from  the  gardens.  Terrace 
above  terrace  mounts  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  one 
hun^d  feet.  The  palace  stands  on  the  irppermost, 
or  rather  on  the  plateau  which  spreads  out  beyond  it 
It  is  a  long  low  building,  displaying  no  great  archi- 
tectural  beauty,  but  its  position  is  very  fine.    Facing 
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veet  it  is  to  live  at  the  feet  of  sach  a  man ! 
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the  east,  it  overlooks  the  gardens,  their  avenues, 
their  basins  and  fountains,  and  commands  a  view  of 
an  extensive  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Havel, 
which  here  has  a  great  width.  The  terraces  are 
planted  with  the  choicest  vines,  olives,  and  orange- 
trees,  and  are  covered  with  glass  roofs  which  lean 
from  one  to  another. 

Almost  at  the  bottom  of  this  succession  of  terraces, 
stand  two  outbuildings,  at  the  distance  of  some  forty 
rods  apart.  They  are  low  and  long  edifices.  The 
one  on  the  left,  as  you  stand  in  front  of  the  palace 
looking  to  the  south,  is  the  celebrated  Picture  Gallery 
which  Frederick  the  Great  took  such  pains  to  form, 
but  which  is  far  from  being  equal  to  what  one 
expects  to  find  it,  who  regards  the  vast  sums  which 
were  laid  out  upon  it.  Nevertheless  there  are  some 
good  paintings  in  it.  The  building  on  the  right  is 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Knights ,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
royal  dinners,  balls,  etc.,  in  the  summer  season.  It 
contains  a  succession  of  large  square  rooms,  whose 
walls  are  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco. 

The  palace  of  Sans-Souci  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Frederick  the  Great  The  portion  of  it 
whieh  he  occupied  remains  very  much  as  it  was  at 
the  moment  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  this 
palace.  A  clock  which  the  monarch  was  in  the  habit 
of  winding  with  his  own  hand  was  stopped  (the 
Prassim  cicerones  will  tell  you  that  it  stepped  of  fts 
own  accord)  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  the 
hands  continue  to  point  to  20  minutes  pest  12.  A 
portrait  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  the  only  ornament 
that  adorns  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  the 
monarch  died. 

In  the  opposite  end  of  this  palace,  which  was  many 
years  inhabited  by  the  present  king  when  he  was 
crown  prince,  were  the  apartments  of  Voltaire,  what 
time  the  *'  Philosopher  of  Fernex"  sojourned  with 
the  "  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci."  Here  it  was  that 
these  infidel  philosophers  spent  their  evenings  in 
various  discourse,  some  of  which  was  probably  not 
very  philosophical.  Here,  too,  was  the  scene  of  their 
philosophical  quarrels ! 

TafUarfic  in  calestibus  ira  ? 
And  here  it  was — alas !  for  poor  human  nature,  even 
when  under  the  influence  of  philosophy! — that  the 
philosopher  of  Sans-Souci  literally  kicked  (at  lea^t 
Lord  Dover  says  so)  the  philosopher  of  Fernex  out 
of  doors!  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  fiot  phi- 
losophical. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  a  strange  mortal.  He  had 
no  love  for  woman  in  his  heart  at  any  period  of  his 
life ;  but  he  had  a  wonderful  aflection  for  horses  and 
dogs.  At  the  extremities  of  the  terrace  on  which 
stands  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  are  the  graves  of  his 
favorite  dogs  and  horses.  It  is  said  that  he  desired, 
and  even  commanded,  that  his  own  mortal  remains 
should  repose  with  theirs !  But  his  will,  in  this  par- 
ticular, wa.s  not  obeyed. 

At  a  short  distance  north-westward  from  the  palace 
of  Sans-Souci,  stands  the  famous  Mill  of  Satts-Smtei . 
The  history  of  this  windmill  is  as  follows : — It  wa^ 
owned  by  a  man  who  refused  to  sell  it  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  excepting  for  an  enormous  price.    Much 
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as  that  monarch  wanted  it,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing his  grounds  in  that  direction,  he  refused  to  buy  it 
at  the  price  demanded.  In  revenge,  he  planted  a 
goodly  number  of  trees  near  the  mill,  which  in  pro- 
cess of  time  becoming  tall,  probably  served  no  good 
purpose  so  far  as  the  mill  was  concerned,  for  they 
kept  off  the  wind  when  it  blew  from  that  direction. 
Frederick  had  malice  enough  to  do  any  thing  that 
was  ill-natured,  or  even  downright  wickedness.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  mill,  a 
descendant  of  Frederick's  obstinate  neighbor,  be- 
coming embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  went  to 
the  late  king  and  offered  to  sell  him  the  property. 
Bat  the  king  refused  to  buy  it,  saying  that  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  oC  historical  association  as  it  stood, 
and  that  it  must  remain  private  property.  He  gener- 
ously, however,  relieved  the  owner  from  his  embar- 
rassments, and  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  vicinity  of 
Potzdam  is  unquestionably  the  Pfauen-Iruel^  or 
Island  of  Peacocks.  It  is  a  beautiful  islet,  lying  in 
an  expansion  of  the  Havel,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  A  carriage-road 
along  the  left  bank  leads  up  to  a  point  opposite  to  the 
island,  whence  a  ferry-boat  in  three  or  four  minutes 
carries  the  visiter  over.  But  we  preferred  to  go  by 
water,  from  the  bridge  over  the  Havel  at  Potzdam. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  occasion  was  a  gala- 
day.  Thousands  of  people  from  Berlin  and  Potzdam 
were  flocking  to  the  scene  o{  pleasure.  Our  little 
boat,  covered  with  a  canopy  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun,  and  managed  by  three  or  four  oarsmen,  was 
filled  with  passengers,  all  of  whom,  excepting  our- 
selves, were  Germans.  Among  them  were  many 
young  men,  and  some  of  them  were  students.  And 
certainly  a  noisier  set  o(  fellows  we  have  seldom  met 
with  any  where.  Drinking  beer  and  smoking  the 
pipe  were  most  assiduously  prosecuted.  Shouts  of 
mirth  made  the  '*  welkin  ring."  TrinJiet^  trinket^ 
immer  trinleli  nut  dun  raueh^  nut  dem  rauch^  nut  dent 
rcutch.*  The  sounds,  mit  dem  rauchy  fairly  ring  in 
our  ears  to  this  day — so  often  were  the  words  sung, 
or  rather  shouted,  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ascend- 
ing in  each  repetition,  until  the  accent  became  so 
high  as  to  be  reached  only  by  the  sharpest  voices, 
and  resembled  the  scream  of  a  cat  more  than  the 
voice  of  a  human  being. 

At  length  we  reached  the  island,  and  certainly  it  is 
a  Hjou  of  a  place.  It  is  a  mile  and  more  in  length, 
but  is  not  wide.  A  pretty  little  royal  summer  palace 
or  lodge  stands  about  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded 
with  flower-gardens.  In  one  part  is  a  fine  grove  of 
large  old  oaks,  elms,  and  beech  trees.  The  hot- 
houses are  very  large,  and  contain  some  of  the  tallest 
palms  and  other  tropical  plants,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  Europe.  The  menagerie  is  filled  with  wild 
animals,  and  is  well  kept.  The  apartments  in  the 
palace  are  very  small,  but  exceedingly  neat  and 
chastely  adorned.  It  was  a  favorite  place  of  visit 
with  the  late  king.  Indeed  this  island  was  a  sort  of 
futbffy  for  that  excellent  monarch.  In  the  little  bed- 
room of  his  majesty,  there  is  a  charming  bust  of  his 
*  Drink,  drink,  ever  drink,  and  smoke,  and  smoke. 
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admirable  queen,  whose  death  he  ceased  not  to  lament 
till  his  own  decease.  It  was  made  by  the  oelebrated 
Prussian  sculptor  Rauoh. 

But  to  our  mind  there  is  nothing  in  Potzdam  more 
interesting  for  its  historical  associations  than  the 
Garrison  Ckureh,  which  stands  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  or  less,  to  the  west  of  the  first  mentioned 
palace.  It  is  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  city, 
and  not  far  from  immense  barracks,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  several  regiments  of  troops.  This  church  is 
a  large  and  imposing  one.  Its  services  are  not  only' 
attended  by  the  military,  but  also  by  the  court,  when 
it  is  at  Potzdam.^  As  in  most  of  the  large  churches 
on  the  Continent,  but  a  small  part  of  the  area  is  cover- 
ed with  fixed  seats ;  the  pulpit  is  on  one  side,  and  is 
a  small  tub-like  affair,  that  is  perched  up  against  one 
of  the  pillars  which  sustain  the  gallery,  from  which 
it  is  entered.  Beneath  the  gallery  at  this  point  is  the 
mausoleum  which  Frederick  the  Great  erected  for 
the  remains  of  his  father,  and  where  his  own  were 
deposited.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  marble.  The  entrance  is  beneath 
the  pulpit.  It  contains  nothing  but  two  bronze  coffins 
or  sarcophagi,  which  lay  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  distance  of  some  four  or  five  feet  apart.  That 
of  Frederick  the  Great  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and 
lays  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters;  that  of  his 
father,  Frederick  William  I.,  is  considerably  the 
larger,  and  lies  on  the  left. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  Russia, 
visited  his  father-in-law,  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in  a  war  against  Napo- 
leon. Days  were  spent  in  serious  and  private  con- 
sultation on  this  momentous  subject.  At  length  all 
was  settled,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  ratify,  as  it 
were,  the  agreement  by  a  most  solemn  act.  For  thw 
purpose  the  two  monarchs,  accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  and  imfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia,  issued 
forth  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight  from  the  palace, 
and  rode  in  a  gorgeous  carriage,  with  footmen  in 
splendid  liveries,  down  to  the  Garrison  Church.  The 
sexton,  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  unlocked  the 
great  door,  conducted  the  royal  visiters  up  the  nave, 
opened  the  mausoleum,  and  passing  between  the 
cofllns  of  the  dead,  took  his  stand  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  gloomy  place.  The  streaming  light  from  the 
torch  gave  an  unwonted  aspect  to  the  whole  interior, 
and  rendered  it  more  solemn  than  ever.  The  em- 
peror, the  king,  and  the  queen  gathered  around  the 
coflin  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  there,  with  hand'* 
united  over  it,  they  took  an  oath  never  to  cease  to 
resist  Napoleon  until  his  overthrow  should  be  accom- 
plished ! 

One  year  passed  away.  The  armies  of  Prussia 
were  annihilated  on  the  plains  of  Jena !  The  King 
of  Prussia  fled  toward  Poland,  and  Alexander  was 
hastening  to  collect  his  Scythians  and  march  to  his 
relief.  Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  for  a  few  weeks 
at  Berlin  and  Potzdam.  He,  too,  must  needs  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Jerome,  and  several  oflicers,  he  drove  down 
in  his  splendid  chariot,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to 
the  Garrison  Church.    The  sexton  was  veady  to  re* 
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eeive  bim  and  his  redniie.  Torch  in  hand,  he  oon- 
ducted  them  to  the  tomb,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
upper  end  of  it,  between  the  heads  of  the  ooflhis. 
Bonaparte  entered  with  a  Arm  and  solemn  air.  His 
brother  stood  by  his  side.  His  officers  arranged  them- 
sehres  behind  him.  Instantly  he  inquired  of  the 
•ezton  whidi  of  the  coffins  was  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great  He  was  told  that  it  was  the  one  on  his  right.* 
Fixing  his  e3res  upon  it,  he  stood,  with  his  right  hand 
in  his  bosom  and  his  lefl  behind  his  back.  The 
silence  of  death  reigned  for  several  moments.  There 
stood  the  greatest  commander  of  his  day  gazing  at  the 
coffin  of  the  greatest  general  of  the  last  generation. 
What  a  spectacle ! 

At  length  the  silence  was  interrupted  by  Napoleon, 
who  exclaimed,  as  he  continued  to  contemplate  the 
•aroophagus  of  Frederick : — Grand  homme  !  Si  tu 
viveda  encore  je  ne  serais  pas  id  .'f 

•  There  is  a  hurge  piotare.  which  sets  forth  this  Msene,  in 
the  palace  of  VenuUes.  But  the  artist  has  represented 
Napoleon  as  contemplating  the  coffin  of  the  rather  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  instead  of  that  of  Frederick  himself ! 

t  Great  man !  if  thoa  wert  still  aliire  I  should  not  be 
here! 


After  this,  he  stood  conversing  with  his  brother  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  departed.  In  a  few  moments 
darkness  reigited  again  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,  and 
the  flashing  wheels  of  the  conqueror  were  rolling  to- 
ward the  palace.  There,  amid  festive  scenes  and 
consultations  with  his  officers  on  plans  for  the  pro- 
sectrtion  of  the  campaign,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
impression  which  the  visit  to  the  dead  had  made 
lasted  a  long  time.  In  a  few  dajrs  he  was  en  route 
{or  Eastern  Prussia  and  Poland,  in  pursnit  of  hif 
ro3ral  enemy — like  the  eagle  hastening  after  it« 
prey!* 

*  Some  authors,  and  among  them  Lord  Dover,  I  believe, 
state  that  Napoleon  took  away  the  sword  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which,  they  affirm,  lay  on  his  coffin.  Bat  there  is 
some  mistake  here,  without  doubt.  The  <M  sexton  who 
accompanied  Napoleon  into  Ae  mausoleum,  assured  me 
that  there  never  was  any  sword  on  the  coffin  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  present  King  of  Prussia,  when  he  was 
crown-prince,  cuofirmed  this  statement,  and  said  that  there 
never  Imd  been  a  sword  there  that  he  had  heard  of.  It  is 
probabia  that  if  ever  Napoleon  took,  or  stoU  a  sword  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  it  was  one  wliich  he  found  in  the 
upper  story — which  serves  as  a  sort  of  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties—in  the  old  pidace  in  Berlin.  The  Prussians  say  that 
BlQcher  brought  it  back  from  Paris,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 


HEART    SORROW. 


BT  PAXK  BSNJJLlCm. 


"  The  heart  kooweth  its  own  bitterness.'' 


DisTAXT  from  thee— yes !  distant  and  apart, 
Without  a  hope  that  heart  shall  join  to  heart. 
No  more  remembered  and  no  longer  grieved, 
By  friends  deserted,  and  of  love  bereaved. 
How  slowly,  sadly  creep  my  toilsome  hours. 
As  from  Life's  garland  drop  the  withered  flowers ! 
When  to  my  g^ve,  perchance  by  strangers  borne, 
I  soon  shall  jonrney,  darling,  wilt  thou  nKnim  ? 
From  thy  soft  eyes  will  drops  of  pity  fall 
For  him  who  loved  thee,  dearest,  best  of  all — 
Who,  though  sad  Fate  dissevers  from  thy  side, 
Though  stem  Misfortune  must  our  lots  divide. 
Skill  fondly  muses  o'er  departed  days. 
Still  turns  to  thee  his  true  and  constant  gaze  ? 
Ah !  let  my  hand,  once  warmly  pressed  in  thine, 
Eire  it  grows  cold,  record  the  earnest  line,    , 
To  tell  how  love,  by  absence  stronger  made, 
Blooms  in  the  mist  and  brightens  in  the  shade. 

Yes,  my  life's  treasure— for  thou  wert  mine  own- 
Still  clings  this  heart  to  thee,  and  thee  alone ; 
And  would  not  give,  for  all  its  present  toys, 
One  recollection  of  our  love's  deq>  joys. 
How  sweet  the  landscape  of  existence  smiled 
For  me,  a  man,  for  thee,  a  very  child — 
A  child  in  heart,  whose  confidence  and  faith 
Were  pure  as  innocence  and  firm  as  death. 
No  cloud  o'ershadowed :  in  the  calm  serene 
Of  thine  own  nature  nothing  dim  was  seen : 
All  to  delight  conspired  and  naught  to  grieve. 
The  world  thine  Eden,  thou  its  happy  Eve. 
Alas !  my  dearest,  was  it  mine  to  doom 


Tby  light  of  love  to  (hirkness  like  the  tomb  ? 
Was  mine  the  voice  to  scare  thy  steps  away 
From  flower-strewn  gardens  in  the  smile  of  day 
To  that  bleak  spot,  where  night  and  silence  brood. 
And  the  heart  wastes  in  hopeless  solitude  ? 
Ah,  as  I  ponder  on  thy  patient  wo, 
I  dare  not  think  who  caused  the  tears  to  flow, 
As,  through  Time's  veil,  I  see  thy  pleading  eyes 
Half  filled  with  anguish,  half  with  wild  surprite. 
When  ftom  my  lips  the  cruel  sentence  came 
That  we  must  pcut,  noc  evoi  friends  in  name- 
Once  more  the  fountain  bursts  its  icy  seal, 
Once  more  I  learn  I  still  have  power  to  feel. 

Think  not  a  moment  that  oblivion  hides 
What  once  was  dearer  than  the  world  besides ; 
Think  not  thy  picture,  from  that  inner  shrine. 
Where  feeling  bends  to  memories  all  divine. 
Can  be  removed  or  yield  its  guarded  place 
To  fairer  form  or  more  seraphic  face. 
No  fickle  canvas  doth  thy  features  bear. 
To  fade  in  daylight  or  grow  dim  in  air ; 
But,  by  love's  ray  with  sunlike  warmth  impressed, 
Thine  image  glows  unchanging  in  my  breast. 
Then  think  not,  darling,  though  "  no  more— no  more,  * 
Breaks  on  our  souls  like  waves  along  the  shore, 
With  a  deep  tone  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
That  I  can  cease  remembered  love  to  share. 
That  I  can  ever  from  my  heart  untwine 
Aflection's  tendrils  wreathed  by  hands  like  thine, 
Or  recreant  prove  to  vows  so  truly  given, 
Unsealed  mi  earth,  but  registered  in  Heaven. 


THE    VROUCOLACAS. 


A    TALE. 


BT  JAMES  K.  PAULDIIfO,  AITTHOR  OF  "  THX  DUTCHMAN'S  FntUIOB,"  "WZSTWABD  Ho!*'  ITC. 


EvEKT  claffiical  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  celebrated  Island  of  Crete,  where  flourished  the 
illustrious  Minos,  the  pattern  of  judges ;  where  Jupi- 
ter was  cradled  on  Mount  Ida ;  where  the  great  laby- 
rinth exhibited  its  inextricable  windings ;  where  the 
wine  was  super-excellent,  and  the  people,  according 
to  all  ancient  authonti^,  no  better  than  they  should 
be.  In  the  various  mutations  of  this  world,  the 
island  has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Candia,  and 
the  goyernment  of  Minos  for  that  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophet.  Bat  the  wine  and  the  people 
remain  as  they  were,  one  fit  for  the  gods,  the  other 
for  the  penitentiary.  They  fear  nothing  but  the 
Turks,  the  Corsairs,  and  the  Vroucolacas. 

When  a  Christian  dies  in  Candia,  they  cannot 
afTord  him  Christian  burial  without  giving  ten  pence 
to  the  papas,  or  priest,  two  crowns  to  the  bishop, 
and  double  that  sum  to  the  grand-vicar,  the  arch- 
treasurer,  and  the  archivist ;  nay,  it  goes  hard  but  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  comes  in  for  a  share. 
If  these  things  are  neglected,  ten  to  one  but  the  unfor^ 
tunate  deceased  becomes  a  Vroucolacas,  which,  in 
the  modem  Greek  jargon,  signifies  the  spectre  of  a 
dead  body  possessed  by  a  demon.  They  are  always 
mischievous,  and  not  unfrequently  malignant,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  character  of  the  person  they 
represent,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  occasionally 
indulging  in  cruel,  unseemly  amusements,  not  un- 
like the  witches  and  necromancers  of  old,  as  certified 
by  undoubted  authority,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and 
judicial.  Having  recorded  these  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries, we  shall  now  proceed  with  our  tale. 

More  than  a  century  ago  there  resided  in  the  city 
of  Candia,  capital  of  the  island  of  that  name,  and 
famous  in  history  for  sustaining  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate sieges  on  record,  a  very  dignified  person  of 
Latin  extraction,  who  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
descended  not  only  from  the  ancient  Dukes  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  carried  his  head  erect  accordingly,  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  turban.  Among  his  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  race  he  gave  himself  great 
airs  of  superiority,  but  the  sight  of  a  turban  instantly 
converted  him  into  a  cringing  slave,  and  a  visit  from 
a  janizary  gave  him  a  fit  of  the  ague.  His  name  was 
Crispo  Sanudo;  he  possessed  a  house  in  the  city, 
highly  creditable  to  a  people  that  knew  nothing  of 
architecture,  and  a  garden  containing  abundance  of 
citron,  lemon,  orange,  olive  and  pomegranate  treea, 
planted  without  the  least  regard  to  order  or  regularity, 
and  looking  very  much  like  a  little  wilderneaa.    Be- 


sides, he  paid  the  highest  tax  of  any  inhabitant  of  tht 
whole  island,  except  the  Superior  of  the  Monastery 
of  Arcadi,  the  monks  of  which,  as  is  the  case  all  the 
world  over,  and  more  especially  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  possessed  the  richest  lands,  and  the 
fineat  olive  and  labdanum  trees  in  Candia.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  he,  as  before  stated,  boasted  of  having 
in  his  veins  a  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Com- 
nenii  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  meanest  race 
that  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Every 
thing  else  that  was  Greek  he  despised,  but  still  be 
gloried  in  being  descended  from  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, whose  daughter  had  married  one  of  his  anoes- 
tors,  a  Duke  of  the  Archipelago,  of  the  family  of 
Sanudo. 

But  his  most  valuable  possession  was  an  only  child, 
a  daughter  called  Flurentia,  now  just  on  the  eve  of 
finished  womanhood,  and  the  fairest  of  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  isle.  It  was  a  great  reflection,  however, 
on  her  intellect,  that  she  was  quite  blind  to  the  foiblea 
of  her  father,  and  her  own  beauties,  both  which 
were  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  truth  it, 
she  was  kept  so  close  that  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  him  with  any  body  but  her  old  nurse,  and 
a  young  man  she  had  more  than  once  seen  through 
the  lattice  of  her  window,  gazing  at  her  with  looks 
peculiarly  expressive.  Crispo  was  proud  of  his 
daughter,  for  he  had  loved  her  deceased  mother  as 
well  as  a  selfish  man  can  love  any  thing  but  himself; 
and,  besides  this,  she  was  docile  as  a  Iamb,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Greek  emperors — not  forgetting 
Michael  the  Stammerer. 

Florentia,  though  confined  to  her  cage,  was  as 
lively  as  a  Canary  bird,  and  tripped  about  the  castle, 
as  Signor  Crispo  called  it,  till  she  was  tired,  after 
which  she  sung  the  old  nurse  to  sleep  with  the  voice 
of  a  seraph,  though  the  poor  soul  had  almost  entirely 
lost  her  hearing,  in  her  youth,  by  the  tremendous 
cannonading  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  the  siege  of 
Candia.  The  young  Grecian  maid  was  indeed  very 
happy  until  she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  such 
innocent  beings  can  be  happy  almost  anywhere. 
About  this  time,  however,  an  event  occurred,  which, 
in  its  c<msequences,  led  to  a  gradual  interruption  of 
that  serenity  and  repose  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

She  was  frequently  permitted  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  pretty  high  wall,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  her  father,  but  generally  by  her 
old  nurse,  who  was  wonderfully  addicted  to  dozing 
in  warm  weather,  and  who,  in  that  state,  could  only 
be  roused  by  an  exemplary  shaking.   On  one  of  these 
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tided  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  whose  name  was 
PolicarpOi  and  who,  besides  being  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  still  more 
atrocious  crimes,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  and, 
having  neither  money,  effects  nor  friends,  was  buried 
without  the  usual  fees  to  the  papas,  the  bishop,  the 
arch-treasurer,  the  archivist,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constant  inopte.  Of  course  he  was  a  fair  subject  for 
the  Vroucolacas ;  and,  accordingly,  scarcely  was  he 
odd  in  the  grave,  when  the  citizens  of  Candia  began 
to  be  disturbed  at  nights  with  various  and  unaccount- 
able annoyances;  appalling  noises  and  unseemly 
Yisitations  clearly  indicating  that  the  spectre  demon 
was  abroad.  At  first  he  merely  amused  himself  by 
altering  certain  houses,  tumbling,  about  their  goods 
and  chattels,  putting  out  the  lights,  and  then  pinching 
the  inmates  behind,  black  and  blue,  or  raining  such  a 
shower  of.  dry  blows  on  their  shoulders  as  was  evi- 
dently supernatural.  It  was  also  affirmed  that  he 
dealt  in  terrible  threats  in  case  any  one  refused  his 
request,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  had  been  heard  to 
declare  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  in  the  ears  of  more 
than  one  person  of  good  credit,  that  unless  he  was 
properly  conciliated  there  should  be  neither  rest  nor 
■afety  in  Candia. 

Matters  became  so  serious  that  a  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Signer  Crispo  presided,  and  for 
which  oflfence  he  was  that  very  night  visited  by  the 
Vroucolacas,  and  pinched  and  threatened  almost  out 
of  his  wits.  Many  papas,  caloyers,  and  monks 
attended,  and  after  long  deliberation  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  the  only  mode  ever  known  to  be  effectual  in 
silencing  these  spectre  demons,  namely,  that  of  dis- 
intering  the  body  of  Policarpo,  extracting  the  heart, 
and  consuming  it  by  fire.  This  was  accordingly  per- 
formed with  great  ceremony,  but,  wonderful  to  relate, 
the  Vroucolacas,  as  if  aggravated  to  new  enormities 
by  this  rough  tr^tment,  became,  if  possible,  ten 
times  worse  than  before.  The  good  people  were,  of 
course,  frightened  in  like  proportion,  most  especially 
as  the  person  who  performed  this  operation  of  ex- 
tracting the  heart  solemnly  declared  that  the  interior 
of  the  body,  though  it  had  been  interred  ten  days  be- 
fore, was  a.i  warm  as  that  of  a  living  person.  Others 
afiSlrmed  the  blood  was  most  unnaturally  red;  and 
others  again,  that  the  body  was  at  first  perfectly 
flexible,  and  aAcrward  became  as  hard  and  stiff  as  a 
mummy.  People  gathered  together  in  crowds, 
shouting  through  the  streets  the  name  of  Vroucolacas, 
and  rending  the  air  with  a  repetition  of  that  musical, 
sonorous  sound.  But  the  obstinate  demon  only 
waxed  more  intractable  and  tormenting.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  papas  that  they  had  committed 
a  great  oversight  in  not  burning  the  heart  of  Poli- 
carpo on  the  seashore,  where  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  room  for  the  Vroucolacas  to  escape ;  but  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  repeating  the  experiment, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  theory  could  not  be 
fairly  tested. 

Every  succeeding  night  increased  the  perplexity 
and  dismay  of  the  good  people  of  the  city.  They 
met  every  morning  to  debate  on  the  subject,  and  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  quieting  this  obstinate  de- 


mon, who  equally  resisted  fire  and  water.  Prooet- 
sions  were  made  several  nights  in  sucoessioD ;  they 
obliged  the  papas  and  caloyers  to  fast  till  they  were 
almost  starved  to  death;  they  ran  about  all  day 
sprinkling  the  streets  and  houses  with  holy-water, 
washing  the  doors,  and  pouring  it,  as  they  said,  dowa 
the  throat  of  the  Vroucolacas.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  grave  of  Policarpo,  where  they  stuck  naked 
swords  into  it,  which  they  pulled  out  several  timet  a 
day,  and  every  time  thrust  them  in  still  deeper.  The 
failure  of  this  last  expedient  having  occasioned  a 
sagacious  caloyer  to  suggest  that  the  handles  of  the 
swords  being  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  must  needs 
prevent  the  demon,  who  of  course  stood  in  great  awe 
of  such  an  emblem,  from  budging  an  inch ;  they  tried 
other  weapons,  but  to  no  purpose — the  Vroucolacaa 
was  incorrigible. 

The  consternation  now  became  indescribable,  for 
the  demon  grew  every  night  more  presumptuous  and 
daring — increasing  in  his  pranks  with  every  expe- 
dient to  keep  him  in  order,  while  rumor  invented  a 
thousand  new  extravagancies.  He  took  to  ordering 
people  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  punished  their 
neglect  or  disobedience  by  pinching  or  beating  them 
soundly  the  very  next  night;  he  was  accused  of 
breaking  down  doors ;  ripping  up  the  roofs  of  homea ; 
knocking  and  chattering  at  windows  in  an  unknown 
gibberish ;  tearing  clothes,  and  emptying  all  the  jars, 
bottles  and  wine  tubs,  for  he  was  a  moat  thirsty  de- 
mon. In  addition  to  all  this,  he  discovered  and  blab- 
bed so  many  secrets,  and  invented  so  many  scandals, 
that  he  nearly  set  the  whole  community  together  by 
the  ears. 

What  increased  the  terror  and  perplexities  of  the 
citizens,  was  the  untoward  circumstance  of  the  papas 
not  knowing  the  precise  name  of  the  evil  spirit  who 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  body  of  Policarpo,  nor 
what  saint  to  invoke  in  this  terrible  predicament. 
Whole  families  began  now  to  pack  up  their  goods, 
and  retreat  to  the  neighboring  isles  of  Syra,  Tinos, 
Milo  and  Argentiera ;  and  there  was  great  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  the  Vroucolacas  persisted  in  his 
persecutions,  the  whole  city,  if  not  the  entire  country, 
would  be  depopulated.  The  demon  continued  in  the 
meantime  to  disseminate  so  many  abominable  slan- 
ders, that  almost  every  family  was  at  feud,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  good  character  left  in  the  city,  except 
that  of  Florentia,  and  the  family  of  Dr.  Constantachi, 
who,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable,  continued  entirely 
exempt  from  the  annoyances  of  the  demon. 

But  not  so  with  the  illustrious  Signer  Crispo 
Sanudo,  who  had,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
mysterious  non-descript,  come  in  for  more  than  his 
full  share  of  attention.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care 
he  took  to  {HTOtect  his  premises,  there  being  at  that 
time,  as  at  the  present,  neither  locks  nor  bolts  in 
Candia,  the  demon  never  failed  in  paying  his  nightly 
visits,  and  aAer  diverting  himself  with  a  variety  of 
malicious  devices,  such  as  putting  out  the  lights, 
turning  the  furniture  upside  down,  drinking  his  wine, 
and  breaking  his  crockery,  invariably  concluded  by 
giving  him  a  hearty  pinch,  and  uttering  in  an  awful 
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voice,  *'I  will  never  cease  until  thou  givest  thy 
daughter  Florentia  to  my  particular  friend  Mique- 
lachi,  son  to  the  great  physician  Constantachi." 
Signer  Crispo  continued,  however,  to  hold  out  man- 
fully, and  swore  he  would  do  no  such  thing;  where- 
upon his  pinches  were  repeated  with  additions  and 
improvements.  Florentia,  shut  up  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  house,  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
when  the  signer  detailed  his  grievances,  would  in- 
timate to  him  that  it  was  in  all  probability  only  a 
dream,  arising  from  eating  too  many  pomegranates 
for  supper. 

**  Head  of  my  ancestors !"  would  Crispo  exclaim 
in  a  fury — "  Do  you  think  dreams  could  cover  me 
thus  with  black  and  bloody  bruises  ?  I  tell  you  that 
schismatic  hound,  Miquelachi,  is  in  league  with  the 
Vroucolacas.  But  it  wont  do — I  tell  you  it  wont  do. 
I  *d  rather  be  pinched  to  a  jelly,  and  be  deviled  for  a 
thousand  years,  than  disgrace  my  illustrious  ancestors 
— not  forgetting  Michael,  the  Stammerer — by  calling 
that  low-bom  slave  my  son.'' 

**  But,  my  father,  is  he  not  descended  by  the  mother's 
side,  from  the  Justiniani  of  Scios?"  said  Florentia 
meekly. 

"  The  Justiniani !  pooh,  what  are  they  compared 
vrith  the  Pascologii,  the  Comnenii,  the  Porphyro- 
genitii,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  the  Archipelago— not 
forgetting  Michael,  the  Stammerer?  I  tell  you,  it 
wont  do.  I  swear  by  their  dujt,  their  bones,  and 
their  immortal  memory,  that  sooner  than  see  you  the 
wife  of  that  Greek  schismatic,  I  would  consign  you  to 
the  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio."  It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  Crispo  said  this  with  a  mental  reservation, 
that  Djeszar  should  not  propose  to  him  the  alternative 
c€  the  scimitar  or  the  bowstring. 

About  this  period  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad, 
from  some  mysterious  source,  that  all  these  public 
calamities  were  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  Signer 
Crispo,  who  refused  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  Mi- 
quelachi, son  of  Doctor  Constantachi,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  instances  of  the  Vroucolacas,  who, 
for  some  secret  reasons  of  his  own,  had  set  his  heart 
on  the  match.  A  deputation  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  citizens  accordingly  waited  on  Crispo, 
to  remonstrate  against  his  thus  involving  his  native 
city  in  trouble  and  dismay  by  his  obstinacy,  entreat- 
ing him  to  relent  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
But  he  scofled  at  their  solicitations,  and  repeated  a 
hundred  tiroes — "It  wont  do— I  tell  you  it  wont 
do." 

The  deputation  then  determined  to  lay  the  whole 
affiiir  before  the  Bashaw,  who  had  just  returned  from 
fleecing  his  flock  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  paschalic, 
just  in  time  to  receive  their  application.  Djezzar 
forthwith  commanded  the  attendance  of  Signer  Crispo, 
hisdaughter  and  Miquelachi,  omittingthe  Vroucolacas, 
who  was  the  principal  delinquent,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself.  In  good  time  they  appeared — 
Crispo  pale  with  apprehension — ^Florentia  shivering 
under  her  long  white  veil,  and  Miquelachi  displaying 
the  most  perfect  self-possession.  The  Bashaw  was 
seated  on  his  thread-bare  cushion,  his  long  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  scimitar  naked  by  his  side  as  usual,  and 


attended  by  two  janizaries,  the  silent  executioners  of 
his  will  and  pleasure. 

'*  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  Djezzar,  with  great 
gravity  and  severity.  "  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  They 
tell  me  the  good  people  of  the  city,  not  excepting  the 
faithful,  are  grievously  afilicted  by  the  visitations  of 
the  Vroucolacas,  as  he  is  called  in  your  heathen  Greek 
jargon,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  property,  their 
rest  at  night,  and  their  peace  of  mind  by  day,  so  that 
many  have  abandoned  the  island,  and  more  are  on 
the  eve  of  going.  It  is  moreover  delivered  to  me, 
that  the  spectre  demon — whom  may  the  Prophet  con- 
found— has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  will  nevw 
cease  tormenting  the  good  people,  until  thou  giveat 
thy  daughter,  Florentia,  to  this  young  man,  son  to  my 
learned  physician,  Dr.  Constantachi,  as  his  wife,  and 
that  thou  dost  obstinately  refuse  his  reasonable  re- 
quest.   Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,  is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,  your  highness,"  faltered  the 
signer. 

'*  And  why  dost  thou  refuse  ?" 

''  He  is  not  her  equal  in  descent.  My  daughter  is 
of  the  Pascologii,  the  Comnenii,  and  the  Sanudos, 
while  he  is  only  the  son  of  a  physician." 

"  Bah  I"  exclaimed  Djezzar  impatiently — "  Let  ma 
hear  no  more  of  this.  Is  not  his  father  my  physician, 
and  has  he  not  the  life  of  the  representative  of  the 
Prophet  in  his  hands  ?  Doth  not  this  place  him  above 
thy  dead  ancestors,  who  could  not  preserve  their  own 
lives,  much  less  those  of  others?  And  did  I  not  once 
tell  thee  I  am  the  son  of  a  slave  ?  Know,  egregious 
fool,  that  there  is  but  one  man  above  another  in  this 
world,  and  that  is  the  commander  o^  the  faithful,  my 
master.  All  others  are  equal,  and  all  his  slaves. 
What  other  objections  hast  thou  ?" 

'*  He  is  of  the  Greek,  I  of  the  Latin  Church.    He 
does  not  acknowledge  the  holy  father  at  Rome  as  its 
I  head,  but  blasphemously  bows  to  him  they  call  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

*'  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  but  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful diflerence.  Is  there  any  other  God  but  Grod,  any 
other  head  of  the  church  but  Mahomet?  And  is  not 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  appointed  by  his  re- 
presentative, the  grand  signor,  my  master,  solely  in 
consideration  of  twelve  hundred  paras,  presented  by 
the  scoundrel  Greeks,  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
plundered  and  excommunicated  for  their  pains? 
What  use  then  in  diflering  about  one  point  where  all 
is  wrong  ?  Hast  thou  any  other  reasons  to  urge  ?  Be 
quick,  for  I  am  very  tired." 

"  I  was  about  contracting  my  daughter  to  a  de- 
scendant of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Cornari,  in 
Venice." 

"  Mashallah !  what,  the  obstinate  infldel  dog,  who 
defended  this  city  four-and-twenty  years  against  the 
arms  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  oi  an  hundred  thousand  of  the  true  believers? 
Say  no  more.  I  will  have  none  of  that  accursed 
breed  propagated  here.  But  enough.  Dost  thou  o<mi- 
sent  to  the  demand  of  the  Vroucolacas  and  the  prayers 
of  thy  neighbors?" 

"  I  cannot— my  birth,  my  religion,  and  my  honor, 
forbid." 
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The  Bashaw  made  a  sign  to  the  janizaries,  who 
seized  Signor  Crispo,  and  prepared  that  fatal  bow- 
string, the  very  thought  of  which  gives  even  a  true 
Mussulman  a  touch  of  bronchitis.  At  this  moment 
Florentia  reached  forward  and  cast  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Bashaw,  beseeching  him  to  spare  the  life  of 
her  father.  In  her  agitation  her  veil  had  been  cast 
aside,  and  she  appeared  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty, 
become  more  exquisitely  touching  from  the  deep 
feelings  of  her  heart. 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,"  exclaimed  Djezzar 
— "  a  Houri— she  is  too  beautiful  for  the  arms  of  a 
Christian  dog,  and  I  must  consider  whether  to  make 
lier  my  tenth  wife,  or  elevate  her  to  the  celestial  hap- 
piness of  administering  to  the  delights  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful." 

Saying  this,  he  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  subject 
deeply,  while  Signor  Crispo  remained  in  the  keeping 
of  the  janizaries,  without  once  thinking  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestors;  Miquelachi  for  the  first  time  ex- 
hibited great  agitation ;  and  Florentia  continued  on 
her  knees  in  agonizing  despair. 

"  It  is  settled,"  at  length  said  Djezzar,  "  I  shall  send 
her  a  present  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  as  a 
proof  of  my  gratitude  for  his  bounty.  She  is  too 
beautiful  even  for  a  Bashaw  of  three  tails,  and  shall 
depart  to-morrow  in  the  galley  destined  for  Constan- 
tinople, as  you  Christian  dogs  call  it.  Away,  fellows ! 
and  leave  this  Houri  with  me.    I  have  said  it." 

Florentia  sank  to  the  ground,  while  Crispo  remain- 
ed mute  as  a  statue,  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  his 
approaching  fate,  and  the  degradation  preparing  for 
his  only  child.  Miquelachi,  after  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, came  forward,  and  saluting  Djezzar  with  pro- 
found respect,  asked  in  a  fine  voice — 

*'  May  it  please  your  highness,  will  this  rid  your 
faithful  subjects  of  the  visits  of  the  Vroucolacas  ?  It 
was  for  that  we  were  called  before  you. 

'*  Mashallah !  I  had  forgot  the  demon  entirely.  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it  now,  and  he  must  play  his  part 
till  he  is  either  tired,  or  has  drank  up  all  the  wine, 
when  I  suppose  he  will  depart  in  peace." 

"  If  your  highness  will  recall  the  sentence  against 
the  daughter  of  Signor  Crispo,  I  pledge  my  head  to 
rid  you  of  the  Vroucolacas." 

'*  Bah !  what  care  I  for  that  fool's  head  of  thine  ? 
It  is  mine  already  whenever  I  choose  to  take  it.  De- 
part, I  say,  or  I  will  make  your  shadow  shorter  by  a 
head. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  venerable  Doctor 
Constantachi  made  his  appearance.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  the  island  the  Bashaw  either  feared  or  re- 
spected. He  stood  in  awe  of  his  great  skill,  which 
had  more  than  once  been  exercised  on  his  own  per- 
son, and  could  never  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
the  doctor  could  as  easily  kill  as  cure  him.  For  these 
reasons  he  always  treated  him  with  great  courtesy 
and  respect — partly  from  gratitude,  partly  from  fear. 
The  doctor  came  to  plead  the  cause  of  Florentia, 
knowing  how  dear  she  was  to  his  son,  and  the 
Bashaw  was  pleased  to  listen  graciously  to  his  suit, 
which  involved  in  fact  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
ridding  the  city  of  its  diabolical  persecutor,  who  had 


so  frequently  intimated  the  sola  condition  on  which 
he  would  discontinue  his  visits. 

*'  But  if  he  should  break  his  word,"  cried  Djezzar ; 
"  these  demons  are  slippery  fellows,  and  fear  neither 
the  law  nor  the  Prophet." 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,  I — " 

"  But  it  does  not  please  my  highness  that  you  should 
give  any  more  pledges,"  said  Djezzar,  interrupting 
Miquelachi. 

It  is  doubtless  possible,  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony of  all  orthodox  historians,  poets  and  romance 
writers — ^by  which  latter  we  mean  travelers— to  the 
contrary,  that  a  follower  of  Mahomet  may,  by  way 
of  miracle,  possess  some  bowels  of  compassion,  and 
occasionally,  as  it  were,  degenerate  into  an  act  of 
justice  or  humanity.  Djezzar  vras  cruel  in  conform- 
ity with  the  spirit  of  his  religion  and  the  maxims  of  his 
government,  which  held  life  cheap  in  comparison 
with  the  mild,  merciful,  and  foigiving  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  He  also  was  guilty  of  violence  and 
extortion  toward  those  he  governed ;  but  here,  too, 
he  only  acted  in  conformity  to  the  universal  custom 
of  all  the  great  and  little  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  had  bought  his  office  at  the  price  of 
eight  hundred  paras,  and  considered  himself  fairly 
entitled  to  extract  at  least  three  times  that  sum  from 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects ;  more  especially  as  he  at 
the  same  time  incurred  the  imminent  risk  of  going 
the  way  of  almost  all  Mussulman  flesh  in  high  station, 
and  dying  suddenly  of  a  sore  throat  On  the  whole, 
he  was  not  a  bad  man  for  a  Turk. 

Djezzar  had  from  the  first  decided  on  a  compliance 
with  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Vroucolacas.  as 
a  means  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  good  turn  to  his  old 
friend  the  doctor,  who  had  traveled  a  great  deal  and 
seen  so  many  varieties  of  human  faith,  that  so  far 
from  being  a  bigot,  he  might  be  said  to  be  almost  in- 
difierent  to  all  religions.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  his  son,  and  anxious  for  his  marriage  with  Floren- 
tia, because  the  young  man  declared  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  happiness.  It  was  with  a  view  merely 
to  operate  on  the  personal  fears  and  parental  affection 
of  Signor  Crispo,  that  he  had  affected  to  proceed  to 
such  entreaties.  Apparently,  however,  being  moved 
by  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  Dr.  Constantachi. 
he  addressed  himself  once  more  to  Signor  Crispo, 
and  propo:$ed  as  the  last  alternative  either  that  he 
should  give  his  daughter  to  Miquelachi,  or  lose  her 
forever,  and  his  life  in  the  bargain. 

While  the  father  was  hesitating,  the  yonng  man 
suddenly  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Bashaw, 
exclaiming — 

*'  Spare  her  and  spare  her  father  I  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  receive  my  happiness  at  such  a  price.  I  re- 
sign the  dearest  treasure  of  my  life,  provided  you 
will  spare  that  of  Signor  Sanudo,  and  permit  his 
daughter  to  remain  with  him,  to  soothe  his  declining 
age." 

**  And  what  will  the  Vroucolacas  say  to  that  ?"  asked 
Djezzar.  "He  will  rage  ten  times  more  than  ever, 
and  very  likely  attack  me  in  my  own  castle.  It  will 
not  do--either  the  consent  or  the  bowstring.    I  per- 
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ceivc  maiden  thou  art  going  to  entreat  me  again.  But 
spare  your  words — the  con!«ent  or  the  bowstring." 

Signor  Crispo  was  observed  to  be  greatly  agitated. 
The  truth  is,  though  a  vain  «nd  somewhat  silly  man, 
he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  generous  emotions. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  touched  with  the  frank 
manly  style  in  which  Miquelachi  had  interfered  in 
his  behalf,  as  well  as  the  disinterested  sacrifice  he 
had  oflered  to  make.  There  was,  however,  a  still 
more  powerful  motive  gradually  acquiring  greater 
force  and  energ\',  namely,  fear  of  the  bowstring, 
which,  not  being  one  of  the  faithful,  he  held  in  great 
abhorrence.  After  a  succession  of  writhings  and 
grimaces,  and  just  as  the  Bashaw  had  given  the  signal 
to  the  janizaries,  there  bolted  from  the  mouth  of 
Signor  Crispo,  as  if  precipitated  by  some  violent  in- 
ward explosion,  the  following  words — 

"  I  consent — and  may  my  illustrious  ancestors,  the 
Tascologii,  the  Comnenii,  the  Forphyrogenitii,  and 
the  Sanudos — not  forgetting  Michael,  the  Stammerer 
— forgive  me  I" 

"  Ma>hallah  ! — ^by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,"  cried 
Djezzar,  *'  but  thou  hast  decided  wisely  for  once, 
after  l)eing  a  fiK)!  all  thy  life ;  and  as  for  thine  ances- 
tors, with  the  long  names,  depend  upon  it  they  wont 
trouble  you  about  the  matter.  See  that  thou  koepest 
thy  word,  and  art  kind  to  this  young  man,  who  must 
possess  great  merit  since  he  is  patronized  by  the 
Vrouoolacas,  and  most  especially  to  the  beautiful 
Ilouri,  thy  duughler — or,"  here  he  cast  a  signilicant 
e'ance  at  the  awful  bowstring  which  caused  tritnior 
Crispo  to  tremble  even  to  the  soles  of  his  slippers. 

The  Bashaw  decreed  that  the  marriage  should  take 


place  on  the  spot,  dispensing  with  all  preliminary 
ceremonies,  such  as  were  practiced  among  the 
Christians  of  Candia.  His  word  was  law  and  gospel 
too,  and  the  young  lovers  were  forthwith  married,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  except  Signor  Crispo, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  just  lost  all  his  illustrious 
ancestors.  He  continued  discontented  and  sour  for 
some  time,  but  the  fear  of  the  Bashaw  kept  him  from 
any  overt  act  of  unkindness ;  and  when  in  the  natural 
course  of  human  events  Florentia  presented  him  with 
a  grandson,  he  was  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  name 
he  should  bestow  on  him.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the 
happy  expedient  of  calling  the  young  stranger — who, 
by  the  way,  liad  a  vivid  impression  of  apoiuegranata 
(»n  his  left  shoulder — Comnenius  Fascologus  Crispo 
Sanudo  Miquelachi,  with  which  he  was  quite  de- 
lighted, seeing  there  were  four  to  one  in  his  favor. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however, 
attending  or  rather  succeeding  this  marriage,  was, 
that  the  Vroucolacas  kept  his  word  like  a  demon  of 
honor,  and  from  that  time  ceased  his  nightly  visitf. 
When  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  had  de- 
parted, the  people  of  the  city  began  at  first  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  been  there  at  all.  Then  they  began 
to  laiigli  at  each  other  for  believing  it ;  and  finally 
ended  in  laughing  at  themselves,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious thai  if  the  same  thing  were  to  happen  again, 
tlicy  would  be  just  as  much  frightened  as  before. 
Whether  Miquelachi  had  any  agency  in  the  exploits 
of  the  Vroucolacas  was  never  perfectly  known. 
Florentia  often  bantered  him  on  the  sJibject,  but  he 
was  too  discreet  a  man  to  trust  his  wife  with  a  secret 
of  such  consequence. 


BEDFORD    SPRINGS. 


WITH   .\N    ILLUSTHAII-.N. 


The  celebrated  Bedford  Springs  are  situated  in  a 
Jjfaiitiriil  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
iMiroUL'h  of  that  name,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  village  of  Bedtord  itself  is  a  picturcMiue 
place,  lyinjr  iu  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  on  the  great 
road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  200 
miles  fp im  the  former,  and  about  08  miles  from  the 
latter  place.  The  cool  breezes  which  prevail  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  elevating  scenery  around,  render 
the  place  i>eculiarly  delightful  to  the  traveler:  these 
atiniciions  are  increased  bytlie  curative  nature  (»f  the 
spring**,  which  have  Insen  found  etTicacious  in  re- 
inovinL'  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  liver,  chronic  ob- 
>iruotioiis,  and,  in  general,  in  all  cases  of  debili'y. 
The  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  lime, 
Mia^iie^ija,  muriate  of  ^soiln,  carbonate  of  iron,  linie, 
vVc.  Tlic^i  are  six  springs:  Fletcher's,  Anderson>, 
'lie  Linioione,  the  Sulphur,  the  Sweet,  and  the  Cha- 
■jbeate.    Fletcher's  spring  discharges  six  gallons  of 

at 


water  pt»r  minute.  About  ibrty  rods  from  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  is  a  rich  sulphur  spring.  Anderson'^ 
spring  discharges  twenty  giillons  of  water  per  minute, 
at  a  temperature  of  oo^  Fahrenheit. 

The  views  iu  the  vicinity  arc  picturesque  and 
lieautiful.  The  Springs  are  fitted  up  with  much 
taste,  as  our  engraving,  representing  the  principal 
foimtoin,  will  boar  witness.  Game  aboimds  in  the 
vicinity;  so  that  attractions  are  aflbrdcd  to  the  sports- 
man as  well  as  to  the  invalid.  The  Rajrstown  branch 
of  the  Juniata  llows  by  the  borough.  West  of  the 
vilhice  is  Will's  Mountain,  elevated  more  than  1300 
feet.  C'n  the  ca.st  is  Dcnning\  Mountain,  1100  feet 
in  altitude.  And  as  the  ba.ses  of  lhO!*e  mountains  are 
a  mile  and  a  half  a  part,  a  more  picturesque  or  salu- 
luiotis  spot  eou.d  n(»t  «M'«ily  Ix*  selected.  No  water- 
ing p!ae<.'  in  Pennsylvania  is  c<»ns«»quently  so  much 
rr*soi  ted  to  :  few  in  the  United  States  have  more  de- 
serving claims. 


I    SAW    THEE    BUT    A    MOMENT. 


BT  ms.  AMXLIA  B.  WXLBT. 


1  lAW  thee  bnt  a  moment— thoa  ead  and  lovely  one ! 
I  mw  thee  bat  a  moment— yet  my  heart  was  then  undone ! 
TlKm  didflt  dawn  upon  my  q>irit,  in  all  thy  bloom  and  trnth, 
▲  palling  vision  given  to  my  wann  and  yearning  youth. 


I  WW  thee  but  a  moment — *t  was  mid  the  festive  throng, 
flome  happy  youths  were  roond  thee— they  had  pleaded  for 

a  song— 
The  last  gaests  were  departing— and  I,  too,  had  said 

"  good  night," 
When  thy  gnsh  of  song  overtook  me— and  chained  me  with 

delight ! 

I  turned— and  oh  that  vision ! — thy  beanty,  fair  unknown ! 
SdU  thrills  me  with  a  power  that  I  almost  dread  to  own- 
There  were  brighter  ones  around  thee  in  that  gay  and 

brilliant  hall, 
But  the  sweetest  face  among  ihem,  was  the  saddest  face 

of  all! 

I  know  not  what  came  o'er  me  in  the  tumult  of  that  hour — 
There  were  burning  thoughts  within  me— of  passion,  and 

of  power : 
How  sweetly  throbbed  my  bosom,  as  I  listened  to  thy  lay, 
But  my  peace  of  heart  was  over,  ere  the  last  note  died 

away." 

I  know  not  what  came  o'er  me  mid  that  hushed  and  listen- 
ing band, 


As  I  strove  to  nerve  the  spirit  that  thy  music  had  unmann'd. 
I  heard  some  murmured  praises    and  thy  low  and  sweet 

reives— 
While  harp— and  throng— and  singer— all  swam  before  my 

eyes  I 

The  sjrren-song  was  ended—  and  I  paused  to  aric  thy  name — 
At  the  memory  of  that  moment,  even  now,  I  blush  for 

shame; 
But  the  wild  blood  of  my  boyhood  throbbed  at  my  bosom's 

core — 
I  heard  that  thou  wert  wedded— and  fainted  on  the  floor ! 

The  time  is  past  and  over— and  my  dreams  have  changed 

since  then — 
I  have  learned  to  mask  my  spirit,  in  my  intercouse  with 

men! 
But  the  feelings  of  that  moment — unconscious  of  control — 
Still  send  their  glowing  current  like  lava  through  my  soul ! 

The  time  is  past  and  over — and  though  madness  it  may  be — 
There  are  moments  still,  lost  beauty!  when  I  pause  to 

think  of  thee ! 
When  I  seem  to  feel  thy  glances— as  they  thrilled  my  heart 

of  yore— 
But  the  memory  hath  unmann'd  mo — I  must  think  of  thee 

no  more ! 


SOME    THINGS    LOVE    ME. 


BT  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  KXAD. 


All  within  and  all  without  me 

Feel  a  melancholy  thrill, 
And  the  darkness  hangs  about  me. 

Oh,  how  still ! 
To  my  feet  the  river  glideth. 

Through  the  shadow,  sullen,  dark, 
On  the  stream  the  white  moon  rideth 

Like  a  bark : 
And  the  linden  leans  above  me. 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  this  dreary  world  that  love  me. 
Even  me. 


Gentle  flowers  are  springing  near  me. 

Shedding  sweetest  breath  around; 
CountlcM  voices  rise  to  cheer  me 

From  the  ground : 
And  the  love  bird  comes — I  hear  it, 

In  the  tall  and  windy  pine. 
Pour  the  sadness  of  its  spirit 

Into  mine ; 
There  it  swings  and  sings  above  me. 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  this  dreary  world  that  love  me. 
Even  roe. 


Now  the  moon  hath  floated  to  me. 

On  the  stream  I  see  it  SAvay, 
Swinging  boat-like,  as  't  would  woo  me 

Far  away ; 
And  the  stars  bend  fVom  the  azure, 

I  could  reach  them  where  I  lie. 
And  they  whisper  all  the  pleasure 

Of  the  sky : 
There  they  hang  and  smile  above  me. 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  the  very  heavens  that  love  me. 
Even  me. 


Now  when  flows  the  tide  of  even. 

Like  a  solemn  river,  slow. 
Gentle  eyes  akin  to  heaven 

On  me  glow ; 
Loving  eyes  that  tell  their  story. 

Speaking  to  my  heart  of  hearts ; 
But  I  sigh,  "  a  thing  of  glory 

Soon  departs." 
Yet  when  Mary  fades  above  me, 
I  must  think  that  there  will  be 
One  thing  more  in  heaven  to  love  me. 
Even  me. 


A    LAY    OF    BRITTANY. 

SUGGESTED  BY  READING  MICHELETS  SPIRITED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS  OLD  PROVINCE 

IN  fflS  fflSTORY  OF  FRANCE. 


BT  W.  H.  C.  H08MSX. 


BKXTozfs  lore  their  native  land, 

With  its  coast  so  dark  and  sterile — 
Men  of  iron  heart  and  hand, 

Trained  from  yoath  to  cope  with  peril. 
Oft  have  Breton  heads  and  breasts 

Fierce  invading  cohorts  driven 
Back,  with  shorn  and  humbled  crests, 

And  their  armor  hacked  and  riven. 
Though  the  soil  is  cold  and  hard, 

Small  return  to  labor  giving, 
Scenes  we  point  to,  by  the  bard 

Linked  to  song  forever  living. 

Name  of  terror  to  the  brave — 

Lair  of  danger  ever  lowering, 
Grim  Cape  Raz  above  the  wave 

Full  three  hundred  feet  is  towering. 
Thither  on  the  rocking  surge 

Have  the  old  sea-kings  been  drifted, 
While  the  tempest  howled  a  dirge, 

And  rough  hands  in  prayer  were  liAed. 
On  our  dark  and  frowning  strand 

Crushed  are  vessels  every  winter, 
And  in  vain  a  ghastly  band. 

Drowning,  clench  frail  oar  and  splinter. 

Deadman's  Bay  within  its  breast 

Hath  entombed  the  lost  for  ages, 
For  a  tide  that  knows  no  rest 

War  against  the  seaman  Mrages. 
Since  the  bearded  Norseman  bold 

By  its  hungry  depths  were  swallowed, 
Art  of  man,  in  sluggish  mould, 

Deeper  charnel  hath  not  hollowed. 
In  a  last  embrace  entwined, 

Wrecked  at  midnight  black  and  cheerless, 
To  its  custody  consigned 

Down  have  sunk  the  fair  and  fearless. 
Treasure  house  of  wealth  untold. 

Jewels,  amid  bones,  lie  scattered ; 
Knightly  arms,  inlaid  with  gold, 

Dinted  helm,  and  hauberk  battered. 

Ishinds  rise  above  the  wave, 

Chained  by  fearful  shoals  together, 
Where  the  Sacred  Virgins  gave 

To  the  Celt  sunshiny  weather. 
There  their  orgies  drowned  the  gale, 

Growling  surf,  and  osprey  screaming, 
While  around  the  distant  sail 

Glanced  the  lightning  redly  gleaming. 
<■  Mariners,  far-off  at  sea, 

To  the  shrouds  in  terror  clinging. 
Heard  their  chant  of  hellish  glee, 

And  barbaric  cymbals  ringing, 

Rifted  rocks  are  near  the  coast, 
Girdled  by  the  billows  hoary, 


And  each  one  of  them  can  boast, 

Stranger  !  its  romantic  story. 
One  that  lifts  its  rugged  brow. 

With  the  spray  around  it  curling. 
Though  so  bare  and  dreary  now, 

Was  the  haunt  of  Wizzard  Merlin ; 
Never  more  will  work  his  spell, 

Or  the  magic  rhyme  be  spoken. 
But  of  him  our  legends  tell. 

Though  his  mighty  wand  is  broken. 

Listen  to  that  mournful  roar. 

To  the  ground-swell's  measured  beating ! 
Clamoring  for  graves  on  shore 

Ghosts  of  shipwrecked  men  are  meeting. 
Fair  the  weather,  or  serene, 

Newly-born  the  day  or  dying. 
Two  black  ravens  may  be  seen 

O'er  yon  rocky  islet  flying. 
They  are  spirits  of  the  dead — 

Of  a  king  whose  doom  is  written. 
And  a  child,  whose  l)eauteous  head 

By  the  same  dark  blow  was  smitten. 
On  yon  rock  in  thunder  rolls. 

With  its  snow-white  crown,  the  water, 
Fitting  dirge-note  for.  the  souls 

Of  King  Grallo  and  his  daughter. 

Bretons  love  their  province  old, 

Rugged  nurse  of  gallant  spirits — 
Traitors  cannot  bribe  with  gold 

Heart  that  Breton  blood  inherits. 
Now,  as  in  the  glorious  post, 

France  may  trust  in  Breton  daring ; 
"When  the  sheath  aside  is  cast 

Breton  steel  is  aye  unsparing. 
Hohenlinden's  chief  was  nursed 

By  a  dauntless  Breton  mother ; 
Let  the  storm  of  battle  burst, 

Breton  prowess  naught  can  smother. 

History  her  leaves  may  turn. 

And  no  braver  name  discover 
Written  than  Latour  d'Auvergne, 

Glory's  pure  and  faithful  lover  ! 
When  at  Waterloo  eclipse 

Dimm'd  our  hopes,  one  brave  defender 
Shouted  out  with  Breton  lips, 

"  We  am  die,  but  not  surrender  l^^ 
If  in  strife  we  meet  once  more 

British  bosoms,  wo  betide  them. 
Naught,  upon  our  iron  shore, 

Foes  e'er  toon  bui  graves  to  hide  them ! 

»  The  story  runs  that  it  was  a  native  of  Nantes  who 
uttered  the  last  exclamation  heard  at  Waterloo— **  The 
guard  dies,  but  does  not  sorreader !"    MicmcLXT. 


REGULAR    CORRESPONDENCE. 


7XOII  OUB  COKBXftPOXDEJIT  ABROAD. 


Paris^  March  26, 1646. 

Dbab  Graham,— There  is  nothing  startling  here  at  this 
moment  in  the  way  of  literary  productions.  Religions  and 
political  writers  are  fast  becoming  as  homespun  and  insipid 
as  the  authors  of  the  modern  romantic  school.  They  are 
printing  Lamarline  and  Delavigue  on  a  new  vellam  paper ; 
Martin  is  continuing  his  History  of  France,  of  which  he 
bat  already  completed  his  fiftunth  (!)  volume,  and  which 
promises  fair  to  become  as  tedious  as  the  work  of  Sismondi 
on  the  Kune  sabject ;  I«amftnnnis  is  fortifying  his  demo- 
cracy behind  Catholicism;  a  few  indUfereiU  vaudevilles 
have  been  got  ready  for  the  seasons  of  the  Carnival  and 
Lent,  and  Souniet  has  written  a  bad  tragedy,  *'  Jtcumt  d? 
ArCf'*  especially  for  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  of  which  the 
French  critics  themselves  aver  that  it  is  not  quite  equal  to 
"  The  Maid  of  Orleans,*'  by  Schiller.  The  French  are 
Just  beginning  to  find  out  that  their  tragical  heroes  are  too 
much  cut  aAer  the  fashion  of  the  old  court  to  please  modern 
Frmich  audiences;  and  that  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the 
Tersification  of  Racine  are  not  always  a  compensation  for 
the  occasional  absence  of  thought  and  action.  The  French 
public  of  the  present  day  want  to  see  their  stsj^e  heroes 
invested  with  flesh  and  blood,  aAer  the  fashion  of  the 
English ;  they  want  philosophy  and  truth  instead  of  the 
high-sounding  stage  logic  of  great  sentiments— a  little  more 
of  the  man,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  Titan— for  as  truth 
has  disappeared  from  private  life,  it  is  a  relief  to  have  it 
sometimes  told  anonymously  from  the  boards. 

By  the  bye,  speaking  of  Msllc.  Rachel,  she  is  really  a 
great  tragedian,  and  deserves  the  praise  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  her.  She  looks  like  the  very  impersonation  of 
Melpomene — a  marble  statue  of  antiquity  imbued  with 
life,  which  reminds  you  strunglyof  the  story  of  Pygmalion. 
Her  face  and  body  are  quite  classical,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  free  play  of  pae^ion.  Her  being  a  Jewess 
only  gives  to  her  features  a  higher  southern  expression, 
and  that  peculiar  oriental  type  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Israel  when  they  are  handsome, 
and  renders  them  so  much  more  hideous  when  they  are 
imable  to  please.  Msllu.  Rachel  has  great  command  over 
the  muscles  of  her  face,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  com- 
plicated intrigues,  or  fierce  maddening  passion;  but  I  find 
her  deficient  hi  tho^e  parts  which  require  simple  grandeur 
— the  majesty  of  rej)oee  which  distinguishes  the  gcxilike  on 
earth ;  and  this  is  perhaps  less  the  fault  of  her  art  than  her 
person ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mslle.  Mars,  from  her 
commanding  figure,  had  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage 
over  her.  As  Jeanne  d^ArCf  I  did  not  like  her,  tliongh  I 
admired  her  talent ;  in  Atlialie  I  found  her  admirable. 

The  taste  for  theatrical  performances  has  very  much  de- 
clined of  late  years ;  without,  as  one  would  suppose,  the 
opera  or  the  ballet  gaining  by  the  change.  They,  too, 
have  declined  wonderfnlly,  especially  the  comic  oper^, 
which  I  found  almost  entirely  deserted.  So  it  appears  that 
the  Aubers,  the  Boildieus,  the  Herolds,  and  a  host  of 
minor  stars  will,  in  the  end,  be  entirely  driven  from  the 
stage.  The  Grand  Opera  {VAcadimie  RoyaU  d«  Musique) 
has  commenced  giving  Italian  operos  in  French  transla- 
tions; but  tlicy  have  as  yet  not  gone  beyond  Lueia  di 
LmunnoTj  La  Satmambulay  and  Norma.  The  Italian 
Opera  lias  been  doing  a  slim  business,  and  obliged  to  come 


back  to  the  compositions  of  Clmarosa  to  draw  full  houses. 
Neither  the  opera,  nor  the  ballet,  nor  the  Academy  of 
Music,  possesses  any  decided  talents.  Grisi,  at  the  Italian, 
has  culminated;  her  sister  Carh)tta  dances  very  pretty 
steps,  but  is  neith^er  very  handsome  (she  it  pook-qiarked) 
nor  very  graceful ;  and  the  rest  of  the  balUrim  are  mere 
figurantes.  Lablache  has  no  longer  any  sUvct  in  hit  voice, 
but  the  more  brass,  fur  he  attempts  parts  'W^iicb,  from  the 
almost  entire  failure  of  his  voice,  he  mutt  either  half  omit, 
or  sing  an  octave  higher  or  lower  than  wat  intended  by 
the  composer.  Notwithstanding  this  visible  decrepitude  of 
age,  he  is  still  extremely  jealous  of  all  new  comers,  and 
determined  to  sell  as  high  as  possible  the  few  miserable 
fragments  which  are  left  of  his  once  woodto-ful  capacity. 
Duprez,  of  the  Grand  Opera,  it  in  the  tame  predicament. 
He  is  still  a  great  artist,  but  his  voice  it  gonci  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  opera  are  at  a  loss  how  either  to  get  rid  of 
or  to  replace  him.  The  only  tiroes  the  Grand  Opera  draws 
full  houses  are,  consequently,  the  nights  on  which  public 
balls  are  given,  and  even  these,  alas !  the  pretent  jealout 
government  of  France  seriously  contemplates  abolishing. 
The  French  government  seemt  to  be  afraid  of  all  public 
assemblages,  even  for  the  purpose  of  amntement;  and 
bent  on  putting  a  restraint  even  on  the  exercise  of  feet  and 
ankles.  Since  the  late  imfortunate  attempt  at  revolution 
in  Poland,  even  the  Polka  and  Redowa  are  bsniilied  from 
the  stage,  for  fear  that  the  g^cefHil  pirtmettu  and  aUrechats 
of  the  opera  dancers  might  be  more  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  than  the  long  windy  speechet 
in  the  Chamber  o(  Peers. 

Felicien  David  has  composed  a  new  oratorio,  "  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,-'  which  was  performed  the  other  evening 
for  the  first  time,  and  had  what  the  French  call  a  success 
of  esteem,  {^ueces  <iV«t»;/i«.)  The  man  of  the  desert, 
whose  inspiration  came  after  his  brains  were  half  scorched 
by  a  tropical  sun,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  much 
overrated.  He  is  an  agreeable,  not  a  great  composer,  with 
thoughts  serious,  not  profound.  He  would  like  to  conjure 
up  *'  phantoms  from  the  vasiy  deep,"  but  they  are  unior- 
tunaicly  but  the  well-known  miruge  of  Egypt— curious 
enough  but  not  original.  Ilis  success  is  great,  because  he 
is  tlic  first  Frenchman  that  has  attempted  serious  compo- 
sitions ;  but  he  is  on  that  account  neither  as  fertile  and 
graceful  as  Haydn,  as  creative  as  Mozart,  or  as  philosophi- 
cally profomid  as  Beethoven.  On  his  late  tour  in  Germany 
he  met  with  but  indifferent  success.  His  Desert  has  been 
placed  by  the  side  of  other  good  compositions,  but  not  iu 
the  foreground. 

Josse'S  oratorio,  "  The  Temptation,"  has  also  been  per- 
formed, and  the  French  critics,  who  are  rich  in  words,  if 
ntU  in  ideas,  have  instituted  a  very  pretty  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  Dt»ert  of  Felicien  David.  "The  one," 
(the  Desert,)  they  say,  "  is  a  landscape;  the  other  a 
panorama."  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  explain  to  tlie 
readers  of  the  Magazine  as  elfecmally  as  if  they  had  heaid 
the  music.  A  wag,  to  ridicule  the  facetionsncss  of  the 
imxlern  maestro,  has  announced  a  great  oratorio, ''  Citrovil- 
lart  au  D^sert,'^  (Squash  in  the  Desert,)  which,  according 
to  the  bill,  IS  to  consist  of  the  following  puns : 

Part  I.  "  Tired  of  the  Desert"- chorus  "with  full  orches- 
tra accompaniment. 
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Part  n.  *<  Simond  and  Riflard,"  (Storm  in  the  Plane,)^ 
solo  of  rain,  for  wind  inftmmeuta. 

Part  lU.  **  The  Rope  Dancers  of  the  Desert"— Polka 
solo  by  Madame  Sacqui. 

Part  IV.  **  The  Son  perceives  the  dawning  of  Day"— 
chorus  of  rays  and  shadows. 

Part  V.  «  Chant  of  the  Mate  Zim"— cnng  by  himself. 

Part  VI.  <*  Great  Fugue  of  the  Camels"— moretau  d^m- 
setnUe  on  four  legs. 

You  will  see  that  almost  any  music  will  answer  to  these 
heads — rays,  shadows,  rain,  daylight,  mutes  and  camels 
being  expressive  of  almort  any  sentiment,  from  laughter  to 
melancholy,  and  from  the  amorous  to  the  must  profound 
feeling  of  piety.  What  a  scope  this  to  the  composer,  who 
can  traverse  the  desert  first  lengthwise,  ajid  then  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  breadth ! 

Among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  Paris  but  a  few  weeks 
since  was  a  remarkable  girl,  who,  like  the  electric  eel, 
possessed  the  power  of  **  shocking"  people  when  brought 
in  contact  with  her,  anless  they  were  made  of  glass,  or 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  She  was  possesMd  of  a  must 
acute  magnetic  sensitiveness  all  over  her  body,  and  ablc^ 
by  the  more  exquisite  feeling  of  her  fingers,  to  tell,  blind- 
folded, the  positive  and  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
But  the  centre  of  her  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions 
had  been  so  disposed  of  by  nature,  that  wooden  chairs  and 
boiches  which  were  brought  near  her  were  instantly  upset 
and  flung  to  a  great  distance,  for  which  reason  she  was, 
by  the  public  prints,  called  *'  la  fille  au  secant  iUcttiquty" 
a  scientifio  appeUation,  which,  though  it  is  very  good 
French,  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  translate  into  elegant 
English.  Thus  endowed,  the  young  Angelina  Cottin  be- 
came, as  you  may  intagine,  the  rage  of  Paris.  There  was 
no  party,  either  in  the  IktUxmrg  St.  GirmainoT  St.  Honorit 
where  she  was  not  invited  to  upset  a  few  chairs,  or  to  re- 
move a  sofa,  until  her  fame  became  so  general,  that  ordi- 
nary people  seriously  thought  of  providing  themselves  with 
small  lightning  rods,  in  ease  they  should  chance  to  meet 
**  the  electric  lady."  The  Academy  of  Science,  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  investigation  of  new  bodies  or  pho- 
nomena,  though  none  of  its  members  has  as  yet  discovered 
a  new  planet,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  investigate  it  with  that  degree  of  attention, 
and  that  freedom  from  vulgar  prejudices,  which  has  ever 
characterized  that  learned  and  august  body.  A  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed,  of  which  the  illustrious  Arago, 
President  of  the  Academy,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  chairman,  and  which,  with  solenm  and 
measured  step,  such  as  became  the  new  scientific  dis- 
covery on  wbich  they  were  to  shed  the  light  of  their 
knowledge,  wound  its  way  to  the  house  of  the  wonderful 
creature.  But  merit  is  not  always  crowned  with  success. 
No  sooner  was  the  committee  announced  at  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  young  lady  than  all  electric  phenomena  ceased. 
Her  body,  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  of  the  above  described 
repulsions  and  attractions,  resembled  a  Leyden  phial  just 
discharged  of  its  contents,  and  all  eflbrts  of  the  academic 
committee  to  clmrge  her  again  proved  fruitless.  So  the 
committee  had  to  return  to  the  hall  of  the  Academy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine,  where  they  gravely  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  members  were  to  make  an  officious 
or  an  official  report  of  their  proceedings.  AAer  a  long  and 
learned  debate,  the  latter  was  thought  the  safest  course, 
and  accordingly  adopted.  But  there  was  still  an  obstacle 
to  a  final  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  parents  of  the 
young  lady  hud  declared  tlmt  sickness  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  experiments  made  on  her  body,  and  the 
Academy  concluded,  therefore,  aAor  mature  deliberation, 
that  the  young  lady  sliould  be  given  time  to  recover,  when 
the  committee,  with  their  illnstrkms  chairman,  Member  of 


the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  their  head,  should  once  more 
attempt  to  investigate  the  interesting  subject.  Meanwhile, 
some  young  physicians  amused  themselves  with  imitatiiig 
the  young  lady,  and  actually  succeeded  so  far  as  to  throw 
chairs  and  benches,  with  great  success,  by  the  same  elec- 
tric motion.  This  led  the  Academy  of  Science  to  mupoot 
foul  play ;  but  its  reputation  for  learning  was  at  stake ; 
science  required  that  the  truth  should  be  positively  aseer- 
taincd,  and  Mr.  Arago,  President  of  the  Academy,  "i^mhtit 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  not  to  yield  to  the  wild 
pranks  of  a  few  young  students. 

A  second  procession  of  the  committee,  therefore,  wu 
organized;  but  strange  to  say,  on  its  arrival  at  BIsUe. 
Angelina  Cottin's  the  electric  phenomena  had  again  ceai- 
ed — perhaps  from  the  sadden  app^irance  of  so  many  non- 
conductors :  The  matter  was  here  dropped ;  but  the  young 
lady  continues  to  perform  her  feats  at  parties,  where,  ii^ 
stead  of  the  cold  searching  looks  of  science,  her  electric 
faculties  are  re-kindled  by  the  more  generous  spirit  of 
social  freedom.  Had  such  a  thing  occurred  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  the  French  sngcs  would  only  have  shrugs 
god  their  sliouldcrs  and  exclaimed—"  How  can  you  expect 
science  to  make  any  progress  in  a  country  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  entirely  absorbed  with  the  one  idea  of  making 
money  ?"  But  having  token  place  in  Paris,  where  such 
vulgar  imputations  are  instantly  refuted  by  a  thousand  nan 
of  letters,  the  efforts  of  so  learned  and  paid  a  body  of  sownu 
as  the  academy  may  boost  of,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  *'  a 
sincere  love  of  investigation  which  considers  no  subject 
above  or  bemath  its  consideration,  which  may  add,  Ixnv- 
ever  small  a  portion,  to  the  aggregate  stock  of  human 
knowledge." 

I  have  above  mentioned  the  gradual  falling  ofl*  of  the 
Italian  opera ;  I  will  in  proof  of  it  give  you  all  the  namei 
— from  which  you  will  see  that  among  the  corps  d'artiaU* 
there  are  very  few  celebrities,  or  such  only  as  have  long 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  reputation.  The  names  of  Griaii 
Persiani,  Terese  Brambilla,  Librandi,  for  sopreme.  Marietta 
Brambillo,  Emesta  Orisi,  €Ut».  Mario,  Malvezzi,  Corelli, 
for  tcmorsj  and  Lablache,  Ronconi,  Derivis  and  Tagiiafioo 
for  basseSf  present  no  great  galaxy  of  talent,  or  are  only 
remnants  of  former  greatness.  The  time  when  first 
dancers  and  singers  received  from  50  to  1U0,0U0  franca  a 
year  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  is  passed  in  Paris ;  the 
g«>vernmont  being  tired  of  paying  Uirge  subsidicti,  and  the 
financiers  who  are  at  the  head  of  modern  society,  pre- 
ferring to  invest  their  surplus  revenues  in  railroads. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  theatres  and  public  amusements  in 
general  which  have  deteriorated  in  France ;  society  itself 
has  become  far  less  attractive  than  it  was  in  former  timea. 
The  fact  of  the  country  being  divided  into  so  many  political 
and  religious  parties,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
capital,  alouu  sufficed  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  cliqueism 
scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  city.  There  is  the  king  and 
his  court,  with  his  retainers  of  maimfacturers  and  bankers 
and  the  staff  of  the  national  guards — there  is  the  corps 
diplomatiquey  with  its  formal  receptions  and  its  official 
attendance,  resembling  very  much  a  parcel  of  hotel  keep- 
ers, obliged  to  entertain  at  their  cost — then  the  cliquis  of 
the  diferent  suburbs,  at  the  head  of  which  (and  in  their 
own  estimation,  far  above  the  king  himself)  stands  that  of 
the  Fhubourg  St.  Oermain;  then  the  English  and  American 
cliques,  who  generally  contrive  to  live  either  in  the  city 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  the  Ptau  Vm- 
ddnuj  Rues  Catiglione,  de  la  Paix,  the  Boulevard  ItalitH^ 
and  the  avenues  leading  from  the  suburb  St.  Honoru  to  the 
Champs  ElysHs ; — then  the  Quartier  des  F^nanu  of  the 
Rues  Taitboutj  LafitUy  (Rothschild's  quartet)  BergirSf 
(Messrs.  Hottiuguer)  and  Place  St.  George  (the  old  stand  o( 
our  own  Mewrs.  Wells  &  Co.)  The  society  of  the  faubourg 
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PcissoimUn  is  compoaed  of  the  tmaller  busineM  men,  in 
money,  silks  and  dry  goods,  and  farther  np  the  Boulevards, 
beyond  the  TempU,  no  one  is  allowed  to  haye  a  mUm  or  a 
drawing  room.  The  same  spirit  of  cliqueism  is  manifest 
among  the  literati,  the  members  of  the  academy,  and  the 
professors  of  the  different  colleges.  The  Pays  Latim  (the 
Latin  country,)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  university,  and 
the  Garbonne,  is  equally  thrown  into  social  anarchy,  and 
the  apiiil  of  faction  extends  even  to  the  theatres.  The 
company  of  one  is  of  course  not  considered  fit  company  for 
the  other ;  and  those  which  resemble  each  other  most,  but 
are  nearest  on  a  par  with  each  other,  hate  each  other  with 
the  most  profound  hatred.  This  holds  particularly  of  the 
Tktatri  FVan^Uef  which  is  styled  the  clique  Richeiieu 
{from  the  location  of  the  house  at  the  extremity  of  that 
■treet  and  tlie  Palais  Royal)  and  the  Odion,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais  Lux- 
onbourg  and  the  centre  of  the  old  aristocracy.  In  all 
Paris  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen — perhaps  a 
dozen— original  drawing  rooms,  where  you  meet  every 
species  of  society — the  staff,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  cliques  of 
the  French  Persepolis.  To  these  yon  may  reckon  the 
Mdon  of  l^incess  Lieven,  Princess  Gartoriska,  Monsieur 
de  Lamartine,  the  Russian  salon  of  Count  S— w,  which 
is  closed  this  year  on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family,  but 
which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  whole  town, 
from  the  fact  that  you  are  sure  to  meet  there  with  every 
distinguished  literary  or  political  stranger  in  Paris,  and  a 
few  more  which  I  do  not  chance  to  remember  at  this  mo- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  these  few,  you  meet  in  every 
one  of  them,  night  after  night,  the  same  faces,  hear  the 
tame  trite,  trifling,  unmeaning  conversation — ^the  same 
stereotype  phrases  which  have  become  current  in  each 
diqne,  so  that  they  might  serve  as  free-masons'  signs,  by 
which  their  respective  members  might  know  each  other  in 
the  dark— and  the  same  absence  of  all  the  nobler  aspira- 
tions of  our  nature.  Each  lady  has  a  particular  evening 
in  the  week,  set  apart  for  her  reception,  and  you  are  not 
supposed  to  be  obliged  to  attend  regularly  every  week,  but 
if  you  do  not,  you  may  rely  on  the  lady's  being  piqued ; 
for  though  there  is  apparently  the  greatest  freedom  in 
French  intercourse,  French  ladies  never  pardon  the 
slightest  neglect ;  though  they  but  too  often  forget  injuries. 
To  be  well  received  in  Paris  is  to  become  the  slave  of  all 
the  cliques;  for  there  is  no  society  in  the  world  more 
shivishly  bound  to  forme,  more  used  to  mannerism,  or  more 
accustomed  to  pass  counterfeit  money  by  which  no  one  is 
deceived,  from  the  fact  of  every  one's  knowing  the  base- 
ness of  the  metal,  and  the  character  of  the  counterfeiter, 
than  the  French.  But  every  one  pays  in  the  same  coin, 
and  is,  therefore,  willing  to  receive  it  from  his  neigh- 
bors—the persons  really  deceived  by  it  are  only  the 
•trangcrs. 

French  tyranny  is,  in  the  first  place,  exercised  in  the 
despotic  laws  of  dress.  No  matter  whether  a  lady  have  a 
cold  or  be  half  gone  in  consumption,  she  musthe  d^colUUey 
whether  that  style  of  dress  is  becoming  to  her  or  not ;  for  a 
certain  degree  of  communicativeness  is  de  rigueur.  The 
art  of  pleasing  consists,  as  far  as  French  women  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  art  of  exciting,  and  agreeably  %urprising 
men.  A  French  woman  is  alwa)^  new.  No  matter 
whether  she  be  a  diamond,  a  ruby,  a  topaz,  or  merely  a 
piece  of  colored  glass,  you  always  meet  her  in  a  fresh  set- 
ting, and  forget  her  age,  her  experience,  and  her  sufferings. 
If  she  have  suffered  any  injury,  the  manner  in  which  the 
little  jewel  is  set  is  sure  to  conceal  it ;  and  she  will  pro* 
bably  succeed  in  dazzling  you  with  what  remains  of  her. 
She  knou's  that  to  enjoy  is  to  be  well  deceived,  and  con- 
sequently practices  deception  with  an  innocent  heart  and  a 
dear  conscience.    An  English  or  American  woman,  wider 


similar  circumstances,  woald  look  very  awkward,  as  all 
persons  do  who  act  without  a  design. 

What  is  excusable,  if  not  justifiable,  in  women,  becomes 
in  men  often  a  hideous  deformity.  A  man  who  wants  to 
become  a  lady-killer,  through  his  toilet,  which  seu  his  per- 
son off  to  advantage — who  studies  attitudes  and  practices 
them  in  society— who  smiles  to  show  his  white  teeth,  and 
plays  the  coquette  to  heighten  his  attractioiis,  is  to  an  Ame- 
rican mind  always  an  insufferable  coxcomb;  but  when 
men  have  no  other  purxttils  than  these,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  French  coxcombs,  they  are  not  worth  oar  con- 
tempt. Their  conversation  is  just  as  affected  as  their  whole 
carriage  and  demeanor,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
swagger  which  is  quite  natural  to  them,  and  from  which 
you  are  led  to  infer  that  they  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
repulse.  They  affect  an  air  of  security  with  women  wiiich 
is  indescribably  disgusting,  and,  according  to  English  no- 
tions, the  most  offensive  thing  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of 
in  regard  to  a  lady.  Let  a  woman  be  distingnished  by 
beauty,  wealth,  grace  or  position,  and  himdreds  of  French- 
men will  exercise  their  utmost  assiduity,  not  indeed  actual- 
ly to  please  her,  but  to  obtain  the  nptuatum  of  being  pre- 
ferred to  their  competitors.  The  artifices  to  which  they  re- 
sort on  such  occasions,  are  scarcely  credible.  One  will 
call  every  day  and  keep  his  carriage  waiting  al  the  door, 
so  that  his  livery  and  his  escutcheon  may  be  seen— another, 
who  has  not  even  the  full  *$arit  of  her  house,  will  manage 
to  find  out  where  she  is  driving,  or  walking,  or  visitiBg, 
and  contrive,  accidentally,  to  meet  her  in  order  to  have  the 
reputation  of  having  received  a  nmdexwms  /  a  third  will 
affect  to  be  jealous ;  a  fourth  will  only  wateh  her  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  occasionally  whisper  a  few  hurried  words  to 
her,  to  conceal  his  good  fortune  to  the  world ;  a  fifth  con- 
trives to  creep  into  her  box  at  the  theatre,  and  affects  10 
gape  by  her  side,  to  make  the  world  believte  he  b  already 
tired  of  her ;  a  sixth  assbmes  an  air  of  intimacy  by  ap- 
proaching her  without  form,  throwing,  as  if  by  forgetfnl- 
ness,  his  arm  on  the  back  of  her  chair  or  aolk,  taking 
familiarly  hold  of  her  hand  in  conversation ;  appearing,  in 
fact,  to  exercise  all  the  time  nothing  Imt  long  conceded 
rights,  without  regard  to  the  company  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  find  her ;  and  so  on.  I  was  present  the  other  day, 
when  an  English  lady,  vexed  by  this  species  of  assarance, 
threw  herself  hack  in  her  arm  chair,  and  with  a  voice  in 
which  contempt  almost  surpassed  mockery,  requested  the 
gentleman  not  to  take  such  on  air  of  possession  with  har, 
as  the  company  might  believe  he  was  her  lover.  lUswat 
a  Waterloo  defeat  fur  the  young  man,  who  looked  quite  M 
sheepish  as  the  guards,  who  *'  sooner  died  than  snrreoder- 
ed,"  after  their  return  to  Paris.  I  have  very  little  donbt 
tiiat  a  Frenchman  paying  his  court  to  a  faahioiiaUe 
woman,  values  her  favors  only  for  the  price  set  on  them 
by  the  world.  lie  is  so  much  of  an  actor  in  the  varioas 
positions  of  life,  that  he  requires  "  forty  centuries'*  to  look 
down  on  him  from  the  top  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  when 
he  is  fighting  a  battle  on  the  Nile;  and  a  long  train  of 
envlers  when  his  individual  affections  are  returned.  His 
life  is  a  continued  struggle  for  victory  and  glory ;  for  he  is 
never  without  a  real  or  imaginary  audience,  and  can  enjoy 
no  triumph  without  fume.  Whether  enlisted  in  the  wars 
of  Mars  or  Venus,  he  is  a  gladiator  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  combat,  looks  for  applause  from  the  arena  to  the  gal- 
leries. These  follies,  when  first  beheld  by  a  stranger,  fur- 
nish much  innocent,  though  not  very  instructive  amuse- 
ment ;  but  you  soon  become  tired  of  ihcm,  and  discover 
that  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

The  Memoir  LiUrtUure  continues  in  England,  and  a  few 
stupid  flings  have  been  made  at  our  country,  which  is 
growing  so  hirge  that  Great  Britain  seems  to  think  there 
is  not  room  enough  for  her  to  stand  by  our  side. 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Nous  of  a  3Vare//er,  on  the  Social  and  PoUtieal  SlaU  of 
F^aneey  Prussia^  SwUxerlemdj  Italy^  and  Oiktr  Parts  of 
Ettroptf  During  the  Present  Century.  By  Samuel  Laing. 
Philada.  Carey  f  Hart.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Sunes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe.  By  an  American.  New 
York :  Wiley  f  Putnam.  1  vol.  lOmo. 
These  two  books  of  travel  well  illustrate  two  classes  of 
minds.  Mr.  Lalng  is  an  honest  hard-headed  Scotchman, 
with  a  shrewd  observing  eye,  and  a  statistical  mind,  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  aflect  the  economical  condition  of 
states  and  their  population — Mr.  Calvert,  the  author  of 
"  Scenes  and  Thoughts,"  is  a  man  of  letters,  Aill  of  en- 
thusiasm for  art  and  literature,  and  more  curious  to  see 
prominent  individuals  than  to  observe  masses  of  men.  Mr. 
Laing,  accordingly,  furnishes  us  with  facts  and  reasonings 
about  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  effect  its  abolish- 
ment will  have  in  France.  Mr.  Calvert  speculates  on 
Napoleon,  complains  that  in  his  aims  there  lay  no  "  deep 
hope,"  and  that  he  gave  birth  to  no  "great  ideas,"  to 
^'  fructify"  among  men.  Ideas  never  fructify,  and  deep 
hopes  never  appear,  in  Mr.  Laing's  pages.  He  watches 
the  operation  of  Functionarism  in  France,  and  its  pressure 
on  the  time  and  industry  of  the  people.  Mr.  Calvert  re- 
grets that  French  literature  has  no  soul,  and,  therefore, 
do  n't  take  hold  of  him.  Mr.  Laing  has  no  love  for  the 
great  works  of  art,  indeed  thinks  it  ridiculous  to  estimate 
the  power  or  the  happiness  of  a  nation  on  any  sesthetic 
principles,  but  talks  about  tarifis,  commercial  leagues, 
manufactures,  agriculture  and  the  like ;  Mr.  Calvert  dis- 
courses of  Wordsworth,  Ooethe,  Dante,  and  the  "  poet's 
function."  Mr.  Laing  is  never  on  the  stilts,  Mr.  Calvert  is 
never  off.  One  loads  us  with  detail,  the  other  with  rhetoric 
— one  shows  us  countries  in  relation  to  their  legislation 
and  industrial  capacities— the  other  in  relation  to  himself; 
one  is  all  economy,  the  other  all  poetry.  There  is  no  book 
of  equal  size  which  contains  so  much  generalized  informa- 
tion on  the  European  mode  of  government  and  policy,  and 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  so  much 
acute  criticism  on  both,  as  that  of  Mr.  Laing.  There  are 
few  books  which  give,  in  such  small  space,  so  many  allu- 
sions to  topics  interesting  to  the  lover  of  literature,  as  that 
of  Mr.  Calvert.  Both  will  find  readers,  but  few  readers 
will  peruse  both.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  same  parish. 
Mr.  Calvert's  volume,  though  somewhat  imposing  in 
manner,  poraesses  considerable  interest.  His  notices  of 
persons,  however,  are  apt  to  be  meagre  and  pointless.  He 
saw  Wordsworth,  Welling^n  and  Carlyle,  and  these  he 
thinks  England's  greatest  living  men.  Mrs.  Oilman  talked 
to  him  about  Coleridge,  but  he  communicates  nothing  new 
of  the  "  rapt-one,  with  the  godlike-foreheJEul."  She  gave 
him  a  sonnet  written  by  Allston,  on  the  death  of  Coleridge, 
the  "  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  read,"  but 
he  gives  us  no  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  him  in  judg- 
ment. He  is  very  close  with  respect  to  Wordsworth's 
conversation,  and  after  quoting  two  bits  of  nothing  that 
dropped  from  his  lips,  hopes  that  the  poet  will  not  "  regard 
the  record  as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  privacy  of  his 
home."  We  hope  not  too.  Of  Carlyle,  he  certifies  that 
'^  his  countenance  is  fresh,  his  bearing  simple,  and  his  fre- 


quent laugh  most  hearty.  He  has  «  wealth  of  talk,  and 
is  as  shrewd  in  speech  as  in  print  in  detecting  the  truth  in 
spite  of  concealment,  and  letting  the  air  out  of  a  irtntf- 
beutel.^^  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  warm  lover  of  Ooethe,  and  while 
at  Frankfort  journalized  some  thoughts  about  the  great 
Oerman  and  his  art.  "  No  roan  of  the  age,"  he  says,  "  haa 
so  widened  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his  country,  so 
deepened  and  freshened  the  common  sea  of  thought,  so  en- 
riched the  minds  of  his  cotemporaries  with  images  of  beanty 
and  power" — a  very  fine  sentence  in  two  senses.  Hie 
notices  of  the  American  Sculptors  in  Italy,  are  interesting. 
Powers  is  highly  praised.  On  the  subject  of  art  Mr.  Cal* 
vert  gets  excited.  He  speaks  of  the  statue  of  Eve,  M 
evincing  the  "richest  resources  of  imagination  trndcr 
guidance  of  the  severest  purity  of  taste  ;"  and  says  what 
stamps  Powers  with  greatness,  is  "  the  completeness  of  hit 
endowments  with  all  the  requisites  of  sculpture."  Oreen- 
ongh,  Brown  and  Kellogg  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  Mr. 
Calvert's  eulogy. 

Our  tourist  was  disappointed  in  the  reading  of  Petrarch 
and  Macchiavelli.  The  sonnets  of  the  former  "are  written 
more  out  of  the  head  than  the  heart.  They  sparkle  with 
poetic  fancy,  but  do  not  throb  with  sensibility."  The 
highest  power  he  concedes  to  Macchiavelli  is  "  sHibilety  in 
the  discnnion  of  points  of  political  expediency."  Alfieri*! 
verse,  he  snys,  is  "  swollen  with  wrath."  Dante  "  sets  his 
rhetoric  boiling."  "  Conceive,"  he  remarks,  "  the  statn- 
esque  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo  united  to  the  vivid, 
homely  particularity  of  Defoe,  making  pictures  out  of  ma- 
terials drawn  from  a  heart  whoso  rapturous  sympatliles 
ranged  with  Orphean  powers  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  feeling,  from  the  blackest  hate  up  to  the  Imghteit 
love,  and  you  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Demtesque." 

Were  Mr.  Calvert's  book  shorn  of  its  pretension,  and  its 
calm,  mysterious  sublimity,  and  if  he  had  condescended 
occasionally  to  let  down  the  pegs  of  its  rhetoric,  it  woald 
be  much  more  pleasing  and  interesting.  A  bit  of  old  Samuel 
Laing's  utilitarianism  would  make  it  much  more  valuable. 
The  author  gives  undoubted  evidences  of  scholarship,  bat 
strangely  lacks  all  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  However,  it  is, 
with  all  its  faults  of  manner,  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the 
"  Library  of  American  Books." 

Tkottghts  on  the  Poets.    By  H.  T.  Tutkerman.    New  York  : 
C.  S.  Erancis  ^  Co.    1  vo/.  16mo. 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  were 
originally  published  in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  in 
that  form  attracted  much  attention.  Though  nut  written 
in  the  dashing  dare-devil  gianner  which  forces  so  mneh 
equivocal  criticism  down  the  throats  of  the  public,  and 
hardly  characterized  by  that  intensity  which  comes  frcnn 
passing  literary  opinions  through  the  blood  as  well  as  the 
brain,  they  are  conceived  with  much  force  of  mind,  and 
written  in  a  style  equally  elegant  and  crmdensed.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  no  misnomer.  It  is  filled  with  ihonglits, 
and  thoughts,  too,  which  evince  a  clear  comprehension  of 
their  subjects.    The  author  seems  to  have  no  other  object 
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tbmn  that  of  perceiving  and  elacidating  the  truth.  He  if 
the  fanatic  of  no  critical  system ;  he  betrays  no  anxiety  to 
Muuifice  one  poet  at  the  altar  of  another.  This  must  be 
deemed  a  great  merit  to  all  who  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  the  spirit  of  partisanship  in  criticism,  and  of  se- 
parating, in  literary  judgments,  taste  in  itself  from  the 
tastes  of  the  individual.  To  assume  an  author's  own  point 
of  view;  to  look  at  nature  and  life  with  his  eyes;  to  ap> 
preciatc  the  influence  operating  upon  his  mind  in  giving 
tone  and  direction  to  his  genius;  to  allow  for  all  those 
variations  in  the  externals  of  poetry  which  the  varying 
cireumstances  of  diflergnt  ages  produce ;  and  after  this  fair 
and  complete  view  of  the  mnn,  to  estimate  his  relative 
rank  in  letters,  requires  no  small  exercise  of  intellectual 
power  and  intellectual  integrity.  The  very  process  sobers 
the  mind  of  the  critic,  and  prevents  him  from  exercising 
the  flashing  methods  of  the  vehement  advocate  or  ad- 
versary. 

This  volume  ccmtains  twenty-six  essays  on  a«  many 
poets.  Several  of  them  were  written  a  number  of  years 
ago,  before  tlie  author's  style  had  assumed  its  present  co- 
piousness and  warmth,  and  accordingly  often  display  a 
hard  though  shining  aphoristic  manner.  The  sentences  do 
not  melt  and  run  into  each  other,  but  stand  too  much  by 
themselves,  the  rec^irds  of  separate  thoughts,  rather  than 
of  connected  and  consecutive  thought.  This  efl^ect  is  pro> 
duced  by  on  attempt  to  cram  opinions  and  feelings  into  the 
smallest  powible  siwce.  In  the  later  essays  this  manner 
wears  off,  and  the  style  assumes  a  wider  sweep  and  more 
carelcM  elegance.  The  beautiful  essay  on  Petrarch  is  in 
the  author's  best  manner. 

The  value  of  this  liook,  as  an  introduction  to  English 
poetry ;  as  a  lielp  and  guide  to  thcise  who  are  reading 
without  any  syMeni,  and  obtaining  no  notion  of  the  relative 
poftition  of  Kiig!i:»ii  ihk'Is,  con  hardly  be  t<K)  much  estimated. 
We  know  of  no  volume,  at  least  from  an  American  pen, 
calculated  to  serve  the  purp(.>8e  we  have  indicated  so  well. 
It  includes  a  survey  of  English  poetry  from  the  lime  of 
Pope  and  Young,  with  searching  exp(.«itiona  of  the  spirit 
of  the  different  authors,  and  of  the  dijTerent  periods  in 
which  they  flourished.  A  very  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  given  in  a  compact  form.  The  page  is  brightened 
with  illustrative  extracts,  selected  with  the  nicest  tact. 
The  cheap,  popular  form  in  which  the  volume  is  issued, 
brings  it  witliin  the  means  of  the  humblest.  We  cordially 
wish  it  a  pleasant  jonmey  through  the  land,  and  s^-mpa- 
thetic  greeting*  t'rum  all  the  lovers  of  poetry  it  chances  to 
meet. 


Stlf-Formntir<n ;  or  Th<  IJhtory  of  an  Individual  Mind: 
Jnhndvd  as  a  Guide  for  the  InUllect  throui;h  Difficulties 
to  Success.  By  a  Fellow  of  a  College.  Boston:  Crosby 
4*  yichols.  1  vol.  V^iu). 

This  volume  has  already  excited  »ime  attentirin,  and  is 
probably  debiined  to  enjoy  no  little  {Mpularity.  It  belongs 
to  the  c!ii]<9  of  niRUtal  biographies,  and  exhibits  the  inward 
causes  wiiich  olisiruct  the  niind's  progress  and  elevation. 
The  wiitcr  eivcs  ilic  reader  the  advantage  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. He  details  all  the  stciM  of  bis  own  etlucalion — 
show:?  ihe  mi!»luk(.-«  he  committed,  ns  well  as  the  diiicove- 
rics  he  inndc — und  i*  especially  felicitous  in  depicting  tliat 
state  of  hi.'ftiiUKic  uiid  idlencM  in  whicli  his  mind  weltered 
and  nioniied  during  one  siaire  of  its  development.  The 
connection  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  with  intellec- 
timl  advancement  is  also  well  set  forth.  Few  persons  can 
read  the  lxN>k  without  receiving  some  benefit.  Its  faults 
are  arnvg:iiice  and  difluseiiess.  The  style  is  always  §oa> 
siping,  and  stmietimes  pen  and  jaonty.    We  fireqaently 


are  compelled  to  wade  through  bogs  of  verbiage  and  im- 
pertinence before  arriving  at  his  ideas.  In  spite  of  pro- 
voking faults,  however,  the  volume  contains  much  impor- 
tant and  valuable  information. 


Tkioddphj  the  Ictlandtr  and  Aslanga?s  Kmight.  Fixnn  the 
German  of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  FbqiU.  New  York : 
Wiley  ^  Putnam.    1  rot.  lOmo. 

These  tales  hardly  equal  Undine  in  strangeness  of  effect 
upon  the  imagination,  but  are  still  characteristic  of  the 
author's  genius.  The  American  publisliers  deserve  praise 
for  introducing  Foqn6  to  their  countrymen.  Ue  speaks  to 
the  romantic  feeling  of  the  soul,  in  a  new  language,  and 
wakes  emotions  out  of  the  reach  of  most  English  novelists. 
The  strange  m}'8tcrious  delight  felt  in  reading  one  of  liis 
tales  for  the  first  time,  is  one  of  the  happiest  experiences  of 
litcramre.  The  enchanting  softness,  tenderness  and  purity 
of  his  sentiment,  and  his  power  of  connecting  natural  with 
supernatural  feelings,  so  ns  to  make  them  blend  without 
destroying  the  romantic  illusion,  are  recommendations  of 
his  works  to  which  the  dryest  reviewer  cannot  be  insensi- 
ble.   Scott  and  Coleridge  both  held  him  in  high  esteem. 


Tht  Wildfrness  and  the  War-Path.    By  Janus  Hall.    New 
York :  Wiley  ^  Putnam.    1  vol.  IQmo. 

The  "liibrary  of  American  Books"  reaches,  in  this 
work,  its  fifteenth  number.  Among  the  collection  are 
brilliant  volumes  of  travel,  by  Headly  and  Dr.  Cheever — 
tales  and  poeins  by  Poe,  full  of  imagination,  and  occasion- 
ally bristling  with  mischief— Mr.  Mathe^i's'  grotesque 
"Big  Abel"— Mr.  Melville's  interesting  "T)T>ee"— The 
delightful  "Western  Clearings"  of  Mrs.  Kirkland— and 
Mr.  Simms'  various  stories  of  the  "Wigwam  and  the 
Cabin."  Mr.  Hnirs  book  is  original  and  aboriginal.  He 
writes  tales  of  the  Indians  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  cnstoms  and  peculiarities.  His  book  is  interesting 
and  instructive. 


Dnrtf  in'*  Voyage  of  a  NatnrcUist.    New  York :  Harper  f 
Brothers.    1  vol.  IGmo. 

Mr.  Darwin  gives  in  this  work  a  jouriuil  of  researches 
into  the  g^dogy  and  natural  history  of  various  portions  of 
the  world,  kept  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  round  the 
world.  This  voyage  was  undertaken  for  scientific  objects, 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government.  The  b4X>k  re- 
lates to  a  wide  variety  iif  subjects,  and  is  replete  vriili  in- 
terc'jting  narrative  and  debcripliou.  In  the  present  rage 
for  voyages  and  travels,  it  is.  likely  to  find  readers,  even 
among  those  uninterested  in  the  important  sciences  to 
which  it  more  directly  refers.  The  matter  is  ca»t  in  a 
popular  form. 


The  Next  Volume. — Our  new  volume  commences  with 
the  next  number,  and  by  reference  to  the  lYospeclus  jipon 
the  cover,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  profM.isc  to  increase  the 
literary  department  of  the  work.  The  American  i)eri(.>di- 
cals  have  latterly  dcvijted  Ux)  much  atteniicm  to  mere  em- 
bellishments, and  we  think  that  we  can  adil  to  the  useful- 
ness, character  and  stability  of  tltis  iniptTtant  branch  of 
our  national  literature  by  the  improvement  propi>i*ed.  At 
the  same  time  we  shall  maintain  the  high  character  the 
Magazine  has  attained  for  elegant  engravings  and  its  beau- 
tiful Paris  Fasliions.  We  believe  that  our  next  volume 
will  be  the  most  popular  we  have  ever  published. 
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assured — ran  luivc  a  liiaht'r  regard  for  the  domestic 
I'ircle  than  my  hmnhle  se.ll";  Init  I  wish  happiness  to 
Ik.*  extendi'd  t(»  a  wider  sphere  ;  and  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  the  case  in  PJngland.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
degr«'<'.  hut  to  the  moderate  quantity  which  is  foimd 
on  the  British  islands. 
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religion  and  politics.  The  reason  is,  the  possessing 
classes  of  France  are  without  hope ;  while  the 
laboring  ones  still  have  t\io  prr.Hi'irr  of  a  great  nation. 
WhiM'ver  handles  money  iji  Kngland,  whoever  is 
cimneeted  with  lalK>r  in  any  shap»^  except,  perhaps, 
the  heads  of  commercial  houses  and  manufa<*tories,  . 
is  by  tlio  *•  upper  cla.sses"  considered  as  unfit  for 
social  intercourse,  and,  what  iswor8e^aLudc«ttA\\>a\«* 
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A    TRIP    ACROSS    THE    BRITISH    CHANNEL. 


BT  FBAMCIS  J.  ORURD. 


NO.    I.  — THE    TRIP. 


Have  you  ever  been  in  England  ?  If  you  have, 
gentle  reader,  imagine  yourself  again  ready  for  a 
trip  across  the  Channel.  Take  your  place  by  my 
side,  and  assist  me,  in  a  few  bold  dashes,  to  depict 
the  contrasts  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Romanic 
races.  It  is  rich  and  entertaining,  and  if  you  are 
inclined  to  reason,  full  of  moral  lessons  to  both 
nations.  The  fundamental  character  of  the  people 
on  the  one  side  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  on 
the  other,  that  af\er  a  sojourn  among  either,  a  change 
of  position  affords  agreeable  relief.  A  German 
writer,  I  believe  it  was  Jean  Paul  Richter — an 
author  who  usually  said  more  sentimental  than  clever 
things,  but  on  this  occasion  almost  approached  the 
satirical  terseness  of  the  French — once  remarked 
that  a  widower,  whose  first  "  sainted  one'*  had  been 
French,  ought,  if  resolved  to  marry  again,  to  give 
the  preference  to  an  English  woman,  and  vice  versa. 
The  quiet  in  the  one  case,  and  the  excitement  in  the 
other,  could  not  but  be  pleasing  to  a  man  of  tender 
sensibilities;  the  English  woman  would  act  as  a 
sedative ;  the  French  as  a  flesh-brush. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  reiterate  the  attractions 
of  "  English  society" — depict  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
lish "  family  circles,"  or  make  an  attempt  at  British 
politics.  For  all  these  things  I  am  entirely  unfit,  and 
besides,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  better 
portion  of  my  audience  to  bore  them  with  the  stale 
repetition  of  things  they  have  already  read  in  Mur- 
ray's Guide  Books.  No  one — ^I  beg  the  ladies  to  be 
assured — can  have  a  higher  regard  for  the  domestic 
circle  than  my  humble  self;  but  I  wish  happiness  to 
be  extended  to  a  wider  sphere ;  and  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  the  case  in  England.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
degree,  but  to  the  moderate  quantity  which  is  found 
on  the  British  islands. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  diarms  of  Engliifa 
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country  life,  and  the  refinement  and  luxury  of  the 
higher  classes,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  gn«at  bulk  of 
the  British  population  is  the  most  unhappy  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  this  may  soon  be  otherwise ;  but  as  the  case 
now  stands,  the  only  land  on  the  globe,  in  which  the 
wealthy  man  may  eat  his  rich  meal  in  peace,  with- 
out being  troubled  by  phantoms  of  starving  millions 
— ^where  the  taste  of  food  is  unalloyed  by  remorse, 
and  the  sounds  of  merriment  never  jar  with  the 
discordant  notes  of  want,  is  our  own  dear  America ; 
and  the  city  which  most  bears  the  stamp  of  universal 
comfort,  our  own  one  of  "Brotherly  Love,"  its 
occasional  errors  notwithstanding.  Let  these  be 
buried  in  Christian  affection,  or  remembered  only  to 
be  shunned  in  future.  If  any  town  in  the  world  was 
made  for  people  to  be  happy  in,  it  was  Philadelphia 
— ^why  then  distort  its  tranquil  features,  or  its  geome- 
trical placidity  ?  Surely  the  streets  and  squares  look 
as  if  they  were  done  by  rule  ;  why  should  not  their 
inhabitants,  God  bless  them,  be  as  good  as  their 
dwellings  ? 

What  strikes  a  person  most  in  England  is,  that  the 
moment  you  quit  the  gentleman,  you  fall  at  once, 
with  one  fell  swoop,  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  In 
France  the  case  is  reversed.  As  long  as  you  move 
among  the  laboring  classes,  you  can  trace  actions  to 
internal  principles ;  but  once  introduced  to  the  fash- 
ionable drawing-room,  the  mere  caprice  of  the  day 
sways  the  most  important  sentiments  of  morals, 
religion  and  politics.  The  reason  is,  the  possessing 
classes  of  France  are  without  hope ;  while  tte 
laboring  ones  still  have  the  prestige  of  a  great  nation. 
Whoever  handles  money  in  England,  whoever  is 
connected  with  labor  in  any  shape,  except,  perhaps, 
the  headi  of  commercial  houses  and  manufactories, 
is  by  the  ''upper  classes"  considered  as  unfit  for 
social  intercottrae,  and,  what  is  worse,  and  constitutes 
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the  great  difference  betvireen  the  English  and  the 
French,  the  laboring  dosses  of  Great  Britain  sub- 
scribe to  this  universal  exeommunieationof  their  race. 
By  a  singular  paradox  of  the  English  mind,  it  is 
precisely  the  poor  who  are  the  true  worshipers  of 
wealth,  as  it  is  the  laboring  classes  who  are  the 
worst  toad-eaters  to  the  nobility.  There  is  a  dash  of 
poetical  justice  in  this  self-condemnation  of  the 
English  people,  which  reconciles  the  stranger  in  Eng- 
land to  the  otherwise  shocking  scenes  around  him, 
and  enables  him,  aAer  a  short  time,  to  eat,  drink  and 
frequent  agreeable  society,  without  being  sensibly 
affected  by  the  sight  of  poverty,  vice,  degradation  or 
crime.  But  this  happy  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of 
your  next-door  neighbor,  if  he  do  not  belong  to  your 
caste,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  quiet  reserve  that 
characterizes  an  English  gentleman,  is,  after  all,  tire- 
some to  persons  not  accustomed,  as  the  English  are, 
to  move  in  concentric  circles.  There  is  humanity  in 
the  friendly,  or  at  least  unrestrained  intercourse  of 
persons  partaking  of  a  certain  degree  of  education, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  barbarous  ferocity  in 
the  exclusion  of  men  from  society  who  possess  all 
the  requisites  of  an  agreeable  intercourse,  merely 
because  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  inferior  to 
our  own.  Worse  than  this  by  far,  and  more  offensive 
to  the  self-respect  of  a  properly  constituted  mind,  is 
the  patronizing,  by  wealthy  or  titled  persons,  of  men 
on  whom  nature  has  every  way  imprinted  the  seal 
of  superiority,  and  whose  Christian  charity  or  philo- 
sophical endurance  is  daily  taxed  with  making 
allowances  for  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  down- 
right stupidity  of  their  patrons ! 

It  is  only  of  late  that  sciences  have  become  some- 
what popular  in  England;  and  the  arts,  to  this 
moment,  instead  of  reflecting  on  the  national  mind, 
or  creating  a  national  conscioiL^ness,  serve  but  to 
amuse  the  privileged  classes.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  thousands  of  Englishmen  should  annually  flock 
to  the  Continent  to  escape  from  the  social  (some 
there  are  who  avoid  the  legal  and  judicial)  tyranny 
of  their  country.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  cheaper, 
its  amusements  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  conse- 
quently to  every  purse ;  its  climate  is  better,  at  least 
steadier  than  that  of  England,  and  its  population,  in 
addition  to  the  planetary  motion  round  kings  and 
nobles,  have  a  rotary  one  of  their  own,  which  con- 
stitutes at  least  an  agreeable  variety,  if  not  an 
absolute  progress.  The  police  regulations  on  the 
Continent,  especially  as  regards  passports,  may  be 
annoying ;  but  then  you  are  not  troubled  with  the 
impertinent  intrusion  of  your  acquaintances ;  the  sun 
may  be  more  burning,  but  you  get  rid  ot  the  eternal 
smoke  and  fog  of  London  ;  the  people  among  whom 
you  sojourn  are.  in  the  main,  poorer  than  "the shop- 
keepers of  the  world,"  but  they  are  more  happy  and 
contented  ;  they  may  not  have  made  as  much  pro- 
gress in  political  freedom,  but  they  arc  further 
advanced  in  humanity  and  the  great  science  of  life. 
An  Engli^ih^lan,  who  at  home  will  scarcely  reach 
the  tlirchhold  of  nobility,  may,  if  he  be  educated, 
frequent  the  courts  on  the  Continent ;  a  fortune, 
which  in  England  would  icaroely  suffice  to  maintain 


respectability,  will,  on  the  Continent,  secure  comfort 
and  elegance ;  a  young  lady  ineffectually  exhibited 
by  her  mother  for  two  consecutive  London  seasons, 
may  still  charm  a  Continental  coimt  or  a  baron,  and 
be  saved  a  passage  to  India. 

Above  all  things  it  is  the  desire  to  escape  from 
observation,  which  induces  Englishmen  to  resort  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Exclusiveness  is  one  of 
their  greatest  enjoyments,  so  that  when  they  cannot 
gratify  their  taste  legitimately  at  home,  they  prefer 
migration  to  the  adoption  of  gregarious  habits.  The 
very  languages  on  the  Continent,  which  in  most  cases 
they  speak  and  understand  but  indifferently,  prove  a 
comfort  to  them :  they  help  to  establish  a  line  of 
demarkation  between  themselves  and  those  with 
whom  they  are  obliged  to  associate.  An  Englishman 
who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  setting  of  the  fashions 
of  his  own  country,  draws  the  first  free  breath  on  the 
Continent.  He  may  there  enjoy  exclusiveness, 
without  seeing  it  practiced  against  himself. 

But  with  all  these  foibles  of  the  English,  they 
possess  sterling  qualities,  which  not  only  entitle 
them  to  our  respect,  but  to  our  affection ;  and  we 
may  truly  add,  that  all  these  have  been  substantially 
transferred  to  our  own  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  nation  with  more  social  slavery  than  the 
English ;  and  yet,  if  you  sum  up  all  the  pros  ando»fi^, 
they  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  fit  for  manly 
freedom.  To  be  free  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
to  be  permitted  to  move  within  the  police  r^^lations 
of  the  town  or  country  in  which  you  live.  The 
people  on  the  Continent  are  free  like  fish  in  a  pond  ; 
they  may  move  roimd  and  round,  thinking  they  are 
progressing ;  or  they  may  jump  out  of  the  water — to 
be  fried — but  their  idea  of  independence  is  ridiculous. 

The  only  thing  I  complain  of  about  the  English  on 
the  Continent,  is  that  the  smallest  number  of  them 
cannot  live  comfortably  together.  Wherever  three 
of  them  collect  in  a  place,  they  set  themselves  with 
the  utmost  patience  to  investigate  each  other's 
pedigrees  and  connections,  and  ten  chances  to  one, 
they  will  form  three  distinct  coteries,  acting  in 
regard  to  each  other  on  the  principle  of  the  most 
refined  exclusiveness.  Should  the  place  be  large, 
and  there  be  more  than  one  person  in  each  set,  then 
the  respective  claims  to  distinction  are  frequently 
referred  to  persons  residing  in  England;  such  as 
some  member  of  parliament — a  general  officer  in  the 
army — sometimes  his  grace  F.  M.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — an  admiral  in  the  navy — or  the  Bishop 
of  London.  And  all  these  persons  are  plied  with 
letters  to  settle  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  com- 
pany was  presented  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  and 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  be  presented  by  any  British 
minister  abroad ;  and  who,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, which  are  alvxiys  mentioned,  is  not  entitled 
to  that  honor.  The  smaller  courts  of  Europe  are 
incessantly  annoyed  by  these  pests  of  English 
travelers,  who  are  all  fit  companions  of  princes, 
though  at  home  they  wait  very  patiently,  year  after 
year,  for  admission  into  a  respectable  club. 

At  the  German  watering  places,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  you  will  always 
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find  some  Englishmea  ready  to  act  as  voluntary 
police-agents,  and  to  take  upon  themselves  to  inquire 
most  diligently  into  the  fortune,  standing  and  respec- 
table connections  of  each  new  comer;  saving  by  that 
means  a  deal  of  trouble  to  the  regular  police  officers 
of  the  place,  and  making  themselves  quite  useful  as 
scavengers  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  dowager  queens 
and  duchesses.  But  I  refrain  frcnn  appearing  ill- 
natured,  which  I  assure  you  I  am  not ;  for  if  I  have 
any  talent  in  the  world,  it  is  for  taking  things  easy, 
and  having  no  regrets  for  those  which  cannot  be 
altered.  I  have  found  English  society  more  agree- 
able in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  because  at 
home  it  was  more  at  ease ;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
me  from  being  on  very  good  terms  with  a  great 
many  English  men  and  women,  who  are  almost  at 
home  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  There  are 
agreeable  exceptions  everywhere,  and  may  be  social 
vices  among  "  the  upper  ten  thousand"  of  our  own 
country. 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  travel- 
ing from  curiosity,  as  well  as  cheapness,  has  swelled 
the  list  of  English  travelers.  Italy  and  Belgium  have 
each  its  regular  English  mob — ^the  South  of  France 
(Tours,  Montpellier,  &c.)  are  colonized  by  it,  and 
even  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine, 
are  annually  overrun  by  British  tourists.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  these  English  tourists  materially  enhance 
the  price  of  living ;  they  merely  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  haggling  for  every  thing:  the  luxurious 
travelers  are  the  Russians.  The  damage  done  by 
the  English,  wherever  they  go,  consists  in  the 
destniction  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  corruption  of  their  customs  and  manners.  The 
English  themselves  are  in  despair  about  it.  *'Many 
Englishmen  about  here  ?"  is  one  of  the  first  questicms 
asked  by  them,  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to 
remain  a  few  days  in  some  romantic  or  sequestered 
spot;  and,  on  an  affirmative  answer  being  given, 
post  horses  are  called  for,  the  bill  paid,  and  the  maid 
ordered  to  take  her  place  outside  with  the  valet; 
usually  the  only  two  servants  who  accompany  an 
English  family  on  their  Continental  excursions. 

The  English,  all  over  the  world,  are  guided  by 
their  standard  of  manners  at  home,  so  that  wherever 
they  may  chance  to  fall  in  with  their  own  countrymen, 
they  are  sure,  even  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
to  relapse  into  their  aboriginal  habits.  This  makes 
them  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  one  anotlier.  Even 
English  trades-people  do  not  make  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  though  they  may  have  the  hardihood  to 
stare  a  continental  baron  out  of  countenance,  or  to 
conduct  themselves  with  a  respectable  amount  of 
insolence  toward  their  own  degree,  they  arc  instantly 
down  on  their  marrow  bones,  and  literally  refuse  to 
open  their  mouths,  if  in  Florence,  Rome  or  Naples, 
they  happen  to  discover  the  atmosphere  impregnated 
by  the  breath  of  one  of  their  own  nobles.  In  this 
respect  things  on  the  Continent  are  not  so  highly 
regarded  by  their  own  subjects,  as  the  British  nobility 
by  the  inferior  classes  of  their  country.  Aristocracy 
is  so  essential  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  an  Eng- 
lishman— he  is  so  accustomed  to  loaJt  up  and  to  looi 


dovm^  that  the  lack  of  either  would  make  him 
resemble  a  piece  of  canvas  protruding  beyond  the 
frame  of  a  picture.  Such  acute  sensitiveness  exiitft 
in  America  only  between  whites  and  negroes,  and 
is  productive  of  similar  consequences.  It  rendert 
one  class  secure  and  the  other  contented— tlie 
beau-ideal  of  felicity,  according  to  English  no- 
tions, from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  seldom  if  ever 
attained. 

And  there  is,  after  all,  even  more  real  contented 
ness  in  America,  from  the  fact  that  our  people  are 
more  occupied,  and  have  consequently  less  time  to 
be  unhappy.  The  curse  which  fell  upon  man  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  becomes,  in  a 
country  civilized  and  governed  like  our  own, 
indeed  a  great  blessing.  Labor  is  a  ciffse  only  when 
it  is  inadequate  to  satisfy  wants. 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  ordered  the  water- 
man at  London  Bridge  Wharf  to  take  care  of  my 
luggage,  and  put  me  on  board  the  Ostend  steamer. 
The  evening  was  one  which,  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, might  have  been  called  beautiful.  The  star* 
twinkled  through  the  mist,  as  tears  in  women's 
eyes ;  the  smoke  ascended  perpendicularly  from  the 
thousand  craters  with  which  the  borders  of  the 
Thames  are  studded,  and  the  moon,  half  risen,  spread 
a  soft  halo  over  the  massive  bridges,  the  only  thing 
white  beside  the  London  monument  I  could  discover 
anywhere  near  me.  On  my  left  was  a  dense  foreet 
of  masts,  before  me  a  number  of  hissing  steamboats, 
which  had  just  retwued  from  Greenwich,  and  to  the 
rig^t,  a  number  of  gondolas,  not  exactly  like 
those  of  Venice,  and  from  which,  instead  of  some 
stanzas  of  Tasso,  sundry  monosyllables,  equally 
pithy,  but  less  poetical,  struck  the  ear  of  the  amazed 
wanderer. 

London  does  not  strike  the  stranger  as  other  cities 
do,  through  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture,  its 
domes  and  spires,  or  the  ostentatious  display  of 
military  power.  It  awes  you  by  its  immensity — by 
the  tottl  ensemble  without  beginning  or  end — ^by  the 
infinite  conglomerate  of  houses,  and  streets,  and 
squares — the  solid  wealth  which  conceals  more  than 
it  shows — the  power  which  arises  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  wealth  and  labor  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
London  is  a  vast  bee-hive,  with  its  millions  of  cells, 
and  its  honey  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  every 
clime.  People  flock  to  other  cities  to  amuse  them- 
selves, to  spend  money,  and  to  commit  all  sorts  of  fol- 
lies ;  but  the  va.st  majority  of  those  travelingto  London 
go  thither  to  do  business  and  to  make  money.  Lon- 
don is  a  place  to  work,  not  to  live  in.  Even  the  best 
society  meets  in  London  only  during  the  season  when 
parliament  tranjMcts  business — ^while  the  temporary 
London  residences  of  the  nobles  are  beggarly  hnis 
by  the  side  of  their  country  residences.  The  trader 
people  of  other  large  towns  administer  chiefly  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  people  of  London 
work  for  the  world.  And  they  all  do  work,  Heaven 
knows !  from  morning  early  till  late  at  night,  day 
after  day.  Sabbath  only  excepted,  without  thinking 
of  any  other  relaxation,  but  taking  food  and  rest, 
according  to  their   circumstances.     However  the 
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Engliili  may  ridicule  our  own  American  buaint 
kAbito,  and  the  degree  of  pleasure  we  associate  with 
■ncoesaful  labor,  they  themselves  fumidi  the  identical 
patterns  of  our  industrious  habits,  though  probably 
from  their  age,  there  is  less  vivacious  activity  in 
their  work ;  for  London,  taken  all  in  all,  looks  the 
very  grandfather  oi  our  own  Gotham. 

The  boat  which  was  going  to  Ostend  that  night, 
belonged  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company 

— and  was  called  the  Lady .  She  was  perfectly 

safe,  as  the  captain  assured  me,  though  she  was 
built  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  application  of 
■team  to  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  because  she 
had  not  further  back  than  two  years  been  treated  to 
%  new  boiler.  This  explanation  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  satisfactory;  steamboats  and  piano-fortes 
having  this  in  common  with  one  another,  that  they 
are  never  broken  up  except  by  some  great  event 
beyond  the  control  of  their  owners.  The  Lady 
ibabeUa  (I  will  call  her)  was  quite  a  slender  creature, 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and 
about  twelve  or  fiAeen  feet  wide,  and  would  have 
done  honor  to  our  Pennsylvania  canals.  She  had  an 
ail  and  forward  cabin,  and  a  flush  deck,  and  drew 
about  twelve  feet  water.  Her  machine  had  four  and 
a  half  feet  stroke,  made  about  sixteen  revolutions  in 
a  minute,  and  propelled  us  at  the  rapid  rate  of  from 
six  to  seven  knots  in  fair  weather.  Hearing  so  good 
an  account  of  her,  and  knowing  that  the  Dover  boats 
of  the  same  company  were  a  great  deal  worse,  I 
resolved  at  once  to  engage  a  berth. 

I  descended  a  winding  staircase  o[  such  miniature 
dimensions  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
two  persons  to  pass  one  another  without  a  mutual 
embrace  and  a  cordial  squeeze.  Arrived  at  the 
cabin,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  steward's  pantry  on 
board  of  one  of  our  respectable  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia liners,  I  discovered  about  a  dozen  gentlemen 
■towed  away  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted, 
some  in  berths,  of  which  there  were  six  or  eight, 
some  on  a  hair-cloth  covered  bench  (I  cannot  call  it 
a  sofa)  which  ran  along  the  sides,  and  one  or  two  had 
taken  possession  of  a  table,  a  sort  of  furniture  omni- 
bus, which  served  as  bed,  chair  and  dining  apparatus, 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  crowded 
canal  boats  in  the  early  history  of  oiu'  internal  im- 
provements. The  cabin,  I  should  suppose,  was  not 
calculated  to  hold  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons 
comfortably ;  the  number  of  passengers,  however, 
could  not  on  that  occasion  have  been  less  than  from 
sixty  to  eighty,  which  at  once  convinced  me  that  the 
flush  deck  was  the  principal  accommodation  on 
board.  I  mention  these  things  merely  because  Eng- 
lish writers  on  America  forget  to  speak  of  our  float- 
ing palaces,  in  comparison  to  which  their  ordinary 
steamboats  are  floating  tea-kettles,  just  able  to  carry 
you,  and  making  you  thank  your  stars  on  escaping 
from  the  loathsome  dungeon. 

The  gentlemen's  cabin  was  a  jewel  compared  to 
that  of  the  ladies,  which  was  but  half  the  size ;  but 
in  which  double  the  number  of  persons  were  about 
to  take  refuge.  How  I  pitied  the  poor  creatures, 
■ome  of  whom  certainly  kxdced  as  if  they  were  not 


altogether  incapable  of  inspiring  sympathy.  Tbera 
were  three  rows  of  berths  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  from  one  another,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  floor  was  covered  with  matresses  placed 
close  to  <Hie  another ;  a  practice  certainly  the  most 
disgusting  and  filthy  I  had  noticed  in  all  my  travels. 
What  will  become  of  the  lady  passengers  in  case  of 
sickness?  I  asked  a  bucksome  woman  who  acted  as 
stewardess.  * '  Bless  your  soul !"  she  replied,  *  ^  they 
help  themselves.  I  do  what  I  can  for  them;  but 
iksy  crowd  «w  so  that  I  cannot  get  into  the  room.  It 
is  cleaned,  however,  afier  tack  trip"  she  added  with 
a  toss  of  her  head ;  perceiving  my  evident  concern 
at  the  sinister  looks  at  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
'^  a  room.*'  The  smell  of  bilge  water  was  intolerable 
—but  this,  I  was  told,  would  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  would  get  under  way;  other  inconve- 
niences, however,  remained,  and  among  these  a 
legion  of  vermin  of  the  kind  that  is  yet  remembered 
with  horror  by  the  British  officers  of  the  peninsular 
war,  was  not  the  least  conspicuous. 

The  English  never  travel  without  a  number  of 
children ;  and  this  I  think  is  rather  in  their  favor ; 
but  it  does  not  increase  the  comforts  of  a  steamboat. 
The  ladies'  cabin  being  already  crowded  to  exoese, 
the  nurses  with  the  little  ones  claimed,  of  course, 
the  indulgence  of  the  gentlemen — which,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  was  most  readily  granted.  The 
gentlemen,  so  far  from  being  put  out  of  humor, 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  cme  or  two, 
if  my  memory  do  not  fail  me  three,  offered  them  even 
wine  and  soda  water.  These  English  nurses,  how- 
ever, I  must  confess,  were  very  clean  and  neatly 
dressed,  and  looked  the  very  reverse  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella— the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
fastest  boat  in  the  Ostend  line.  Frenchmen  are  in 
that  respect  much  more  fastidious,  and  never  kind 
except  to  their  own  degree. 

Perceiving  that  there  was  no  chance  for  my  finding 
shelter  below,  I  quietly  resigned  mjnaelf  to  the  fate 
of  a  deck  passenger,  w^bich  gave  me  at  least  the 
advantage  of  air,  though  I  could  have  wished  the 
season  a  little  further  advanced,  and  the  atmosphere 
somewhat  less  impr^iated  with  moisture.  Others 
had  already  established  themselves  there  for  the 
night,  and  among  them,  much  to  my  siu'prise,  was  a 
number  of  ladies.  One  of  them  particularly  struck 
my  attention  as  being  rather  more  than  good  looking, 
and  receiving  the  most  studied  attention  from  a 
gentleman  just  old  enough  to  be — her  husband.  It 
was  evidently  a  newly  married  couple,  who  escaped 
from  London  to  pGU<s  the  honey-moon  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  attentions  to  a  lady  of  an  Englishman 
are  very  diflerent  from  those  of  a  Frenchman — ^there 
is  in  his  whole  bearing  an  air  of  submissive  duty, 
which  I  think  is  just  the  thing  a  properly  constituted 
woman  would  be  most  flattered  with;  while  the 
devotion  of  a  Frenchman  is  usually  too  pressing  not 
to  annoy  when  it  ceases  to  be  acceptable.  A  »ubdued 
Englishman  is  like  a  well-trained  saddle  horse — 
obeying  the  slightest  impulse  of  the  bridle ;  a  tamed 
Frenchman  always  retains  some  of  his  ferocious 
habits,  and  requires  constant  management  and  ab- 
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stemious  diet,  not  to  run  wild  again.  Were  I  a 
woman — and  especially  an  English  or  American 
woman — I  would  never  marry  a  Frenchman,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  intimate  with 
him  without  loosing  his  respect. 

To  say  that  English  women  are  as  handsome  as 
the  American  were  a  gross  falsehood.  English 
women  of  all  classes  have  a  cold,  or  at  least  a  chilly 
appearance.  Though  often  brilliantly  handsome, 
they  rather  resemble  Juno  than  Venus ;  for  they  lack 
(even  the  highest  of  them)  that  peculiar  soft  delicacy 
and  grace  which  in  France,  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  render  the  society  of  ladies  so 
attractive.  Our  American  women  always  appeared 
to  me  elaborately  re-chiseled  from  the  rough  but 
classic  English  mould,  with  a  goodly  admixture  of 
the  sprightliness  and  imagination  of  the  women  of 
southern  Europe.  Our  country  is  a  "  sunny  Eng- 
land;" our  American  women  are  English  Andalu- 
sians.  The  English  have  begun  to  admit  this,  in 
part;  the  French  made  the  discovery  some  time 
ago. 

The  young  married  couple — for  such  I  am  con- 
vinced they  were— was  the  most  easily  accommo- 
dated of  any  on  board  the  vessel,  for  they  sat  almost 
motionless,  side  by  side,  seeing  nothing  but  the  moon 
and  her  reflection  in  each  other's  eyes;  which 
evinced  a  capacity  for  abstraction  for  which  I  truly 
envied  them.  She  was  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Hack  silk  veil  over  a  straw 
bonfut ;  the  never-failing  hideous  characteristic  of  an 
English  woman  on  the  Continent.  The  gentleman 
looked  somewhat  stiff,  either  from  the  chilliness  of 
the  weather,  or  from  the  tight  fit  of  his  clothes — an 
inconceivable  taste  in  Englishmen,  who,  in  other 
respects,  as  for  instance  in  the  Oiegon  question,  are 
fond  of  taking  so  miuh  latitude ! 

At  two  o'clock  the  Lady  Arabella  began  to  move, 
but  the  sun  was  high  up  the  next  morning  before  we 
lost  sight  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Oiu*  lovers, 
for  such  they  were  still,  scarcely  perceived  that  they 
were  at  sea,  though  the  most  indubitable  symptoms 
announced  that  others  were  less  indiflerent  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.  So  it  would  appear,  after  all, 
that  love  is  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness ;  for  which 
reason  I  would  recommend  to  all  English  couples, 
who  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  Continent,  to  cross 
the  Channel  during  the  honey-moon. 

At  last  the  bell  announced  that  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  some  of  us  actually  mustered  courage  to 
fiio  down  to  look  at  it.  Gracious  Heaven  !  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  Arab  Goum,  just  after  a  French 
razzia,  ever  looked  in  such  a  state  of  confusion. 
Tea  and  coffee  pots  without  noses,  half-broken 
cream  jugs,  and  cups  of  different  colors,  mutton- 
chops  fried  in  lard,  and  jimks  of  beef,  such  as  are 
bought  up  by  Jewish  sausage-makers,  ornamented 
the  table.  The  gentlemen  were  sitting,  standing,  or 
lying,  according  to  the  strength  left  them  from  such 
a  night's  encampment,  and  the  treacherous  see- 
sawing of  the  billo^\'S.  Boots,  caps,  shoes  and  slip- 
pers were  thrown  about  like  metaphors  in  the  speech 
of  a  stump  orator,  and  the  faces  of  the  company 
1* 


looked  as  ghastly  as  a  penny  transparency  over  a 
barber's  shop. 

"  Take  a  cup  of  tea,  sir  ?'*  asked  the  steward. 

*'  Yes;  but  you  must  bring  it  on  deck  :  I  have  no 
stomach  for  such  a  pandemonium."  The  waiter 
stared  at  me,  but  obeyed.  They  seldom  reply  to  any 
thing  said  to  them  not  relating  to  their  business,  and 
Ibr  a  very  good  reason — they  know  nothing  beyond 
it,  and  care  less.  A  minute  after,  he  came  with  a 
blue  cup  and  saucer,  containing  some  darkish  brown 
liquid,  which  he  stirred  with  a  dirty  jjcwter  spoon. 

*'  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  that  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, horrified  by  the  sight  of  the  liquid. 

*'  Did  n't  you  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

"  And  is  thai  tea  ?    Let  me  smell  it." 

"Take  a  chop  with  it?"  continued  the  waiter, 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  my  remarks. 

"  Have  you  no  other  spoons  but  these  ?"  I  de- 
manded. 

'*  They  are  the  Company^s  spoons,  sir,"  he  replied 
in  a  hiLsky  voice.  *'  We  havn'l  got  the  furnishing 
of  the  cabin." 

I  felt  that  the  man  was  right,  and  that  I  had 
**  barked  the  wrong  tree ;"  so  I  quietly  took  the  cup, 
and  inquiring  when  wo  should  reach  Ostend,  (which 
was  only  late  in  the  afternoon,)  swallowed  its  con- 
tents with  my  eyes  shut,  and  a  tumbler  of  water  on 
top  of  it. 

"  Such  are  the  accommodations  on  board  of  Eng- 
lish steamers,"  I  exclaimed  to  a  lady  of  Philadelphia, 
married  te  a  gentleman  from  South  America,  who 
was  crossing  over  with  us,  and  who  had  preferred 
sleeping  on  deck,  in  a  cold  and  fo^y  night,  to  in- 
haling the  putrid  atmosphere  below.  *'  Do  you  not 
think  that  every  Englishman  who  finds  fault  with  the 
accommodations  on  board  of  our  American  boats 
ought  to  be  Lynched  ?" 

*'  I  have  certainly  seen  nothing  like  this  before," 
the  lady  answered,  '*  and  would  sooner  re-cross  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  our  packets  than  the  Channel  in 
one  of  these  boats." 

Toward  two  o'clock  we  made  the  Flemish  coast, 
the  most  dismal  looking  object  in  all  Europe,  at  four 
we  saw  the  light-house,  and  a  little  past  five  we 
were  all  safe  in  port.  Here  re-commenced  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  ladies  in  regard  to  the  severity  of 
the  officers  of  customs,  who  had  already  engrossed 
their  conversation  for  the  last  two  hours;  but  w© 
were  assured  that  the  Belgians,  though  generally 
very  fiscal,  were  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to 
treat  passengers  uncivilly,  or  to  detain  them  without 
cause.  As  usual,  we  were  allowed  to  take  our 
carpet  bags  ashore,  the  trunks  being,  from  the  hold 
of  the  vessel,  transferred  to  the  custom-house, 
whence  we  were  to  claim  them  on  the  following 
morning. 

I  shall  not  relate  how  I  slept  that  night.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  took  a  late  dinner,  and  that  the  transfer 
from  "  the  Company's  fare"  to  that  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Ostend  was  too  much  for  my  delicate  nerves. 
It  threw  me  into  a  fever,  which  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  an  elegant  spring-bed,  silk  cover- 
lets, and  pillows  filled  with  down.    I  bad  a  dreadful 
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nightmare,  ftiid  awoke  in  a  most  profuse  perspiratioQi 
for  I  had  fancied  myself  on  one  of  the  Omtral  Stmm 
Navigation  Companf*s  boats— bound  for  India ! 

Early  in  the  morning  I  received  a  delicious  little 
note,  written  on  satin  paper,  carefully  pm  up  in  a 
gold-embroidered  envelop,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Nonsieur  F.  J.  G—d,  En  ville,''  written  in 
the  exquisitely  fine  yet  firm  handwriting  of  a  lady. 
I  pressed  the  note  to  my  lips,  and  with  trembling 
hands  opened  it.  Ladies'  notes  being  usually  read 
backward,  like  Oriental  manuscripts,  I  followed  the 
inspiration,  and  commenced  with  the  signature.  It 
came  from  my  respected  townswoman,  the  young 
diatinguee  looking  lady  from  Philadelphia,  who  had 
crossed  over  with  me,  and  ran  thus : 

"  Sir, — ^Being  unacquainted  with  the  custom-house 
regulations  of  this  place,  and  you  knowing  all  about 
them,  I  would  thank  you  to  aid  me  in  getting  my 
baggage  through.  My  negro  woman  has  the  keys, 
and  will  hand  them  to  you.   Yours  respectiully,"  &c. 

*' Anybody  waiting  for  an  answer?"  I  demanded 
of  the  waiter,  who  seemed  with  difficulty  to  restrain 
a  smile,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  most  impudently 
scrutinizing  way. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  A  Wack  lady:' 

"  Let  her  come  in ;"  and  in  stepped  a  majestic- 
looking  dark-colored  Virginia  woman. 

"  Will  you  please  to  present  my  homage  to  your 
mistress,"  said  I,  "  and  to  inform  her  that  I  shall  be 
ready  at  eight  o'clock  to  do  as  she  desires  me ;  that 
being  the  earliest  hour  at  which  the  custom-house 
will  open.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on 
her  a  few  minutes  before  that  time." 

The  waiter,  who  all  this  time  was  loitering  about 
the  room,  shook  his  head  as  she  abruptly  leA  me, 
and  demanded  what  I  would  like  for  breakfast. 

<'  Nothing,"  I  replied,  being  somewhat  put  out  at 
the  fellow's  impudence.    *'  I  want  to  be  left  alone." 

'^  Monsieur  is  undoubtedly  invited  to  breakfast  in 
company  ?"  rejoined  the  brute,  attempting  a  satirical 
grin. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  was  looking  af\er 
the  boot-jack.  When  I  found  it  the  waiter  had  leA 
the  room.  By  tlie  bye,  Continental  servants  are 
much  worse,  and  a  great  deal  more  impudent,  than 
the  English,  as  most  American  travelers  will  have 
discovered  without  my  telling  them.  You  have  to 
keep  them  constantly  at  a  distance,  if  you  would  not 
be  insulted  by  their  stupid,  arrogant  familiarity. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  spent  more  than  the 
usual  time  in  arranging  my  toilet;  for  the  lady's 
note,  as  my  readers  will  kindly  admit,  was  couched 
in  the  strictest  and  most  distressing  terms  of  pro- 
priety ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  permit 
her  to  wait  a  minute  for  her  humblest  servant,  so 
that  precisely  five  minutes  before  eight  I  was  ready 
to  receive  her  commands. 

She  received  me  very  graciously,  apologized  for 
the  trouble  she  was  about  to  inflict  on  me,  and  did 
not  feel  quite  certain  that  ahs  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
I,   of   course,  assured  her  that  she  was  indeed 


afifording  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in 
me  with  her  commands— Hhat  I  should  most  gladly 
receive  any  opportunity  of  serving  an  Ameriean 
lady,  but  more  particularly  a  Philadelphian,  and,  par 
exedUnee — ^I  was  about  to  say  herself— but  Uie  woid 
died  on  my  lips,  so  coldly  kind  and  proudly  compas- 
sionate did  hor  dark  hazel  eyes,  from  under  their 
long-fringed  curtains,  scan  my  poor  person — **jiflr 
exeelience^'  1  repeated,  after  some  hesitation,  with  a 
profound  reverence,  "  a  lady  vhoM  atrvani  deos  not 
apeak  the  langiuxge  of  the  country  ^ 

A  keen  glance  of  her  eyes  convinced  me  that  she 
perceived  my  embarrassment ;  but  so  far  from  taking 
pity  on  me,  as  perhaps  some  other  lady  in  her  aitua^ 
tion  ndght  have  done,  she  at  once  referred  to  the 
busineee  that  had  brought  me  thither,  asking  me 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  herself  to  go  to  the 
custom-house,  or  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
send  her  woman  with  the  keys. 

I  at  first  started  back,  as  if  a  deadly  blow  had  been 
aimed  at  me;  but  collecting  myself,  and  feeling  more 
piqued  than  angry,  coldly  assured  her  that  the  custom- 
house need  not  at  all  interfere  with  her  convenience. 
**  The  keys  of  your  trunks  and  portmanteaus  are  all 
that  is  desired  on  such  occasions,"  I  added  with 
some  accent. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  said,  with  the^serenity 
of  one  of  the  purest  spirits  of  Heaven,  **  for  I  feel 
very  tired." 

This  cold-blooded  remark  gave  me  back  all  my 
strength,  and  with  a  manly  dignity  which  I  can  well 
put  on  when  I  am  mad,  I  rejoined,  ''  I  have  asked 
aU  the  ladies  to  give  their  keys  to  the  eommiesion' 
naires  of  their  respective  hotels,  who  will  arrange 
every  thing  in  the  best  possible  way,  I  answering 
for  their  honesty." 

'^  What  a  gallant  gentleman  you  are  !"  ejaculated 
the  lady  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  and  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  her  head,  which  was  equivalent  to  showing 
me  the  door.  '^  I  declare  our  American  gentlemen 
are  the  most  polite  in  the  world."  • 

By  this  time  I  was  standing  between  the  open 
wings  of  the  door,  bowing  myself  out  with  an  unin- 
telligible mutter,  when  the  lady  exclaimed — "  Oh, 
do  n't  you  think,  Mr.  G.,  I  had  better  send  my  negro 
woman  now?" 

^^  By  all  means,"  I  cried,  hastening  to  get  ofl*.  *'  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will  be  very  much  admired." 

Arrived  at  the  custom  house,  I  found  trunks  and 
portmanteaus  in  no  small  confusion,  and  no  incon- 
siderable bustle  among  our  fellow  passengers  of  the 
previous  day.  How  much  trouble  these  people  might 
save  themselves  by  giving  a  few  francs  to  the  com- 
wisaionnaire^  who  generally  knows  how  to  make  good 
use  of  them,  and  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  appear  before 
the  searching  officer,  accompanied  by  many  servants. 
The  worst  person,  however,  that  you  can  possibly 
take  with  you  to  the  European  custom-house,  is  a 
negro  woman,  especially  if  she  be  stout  and  majestic, 
as  the  Virginia  ser\'ant  of  my  accomplished  lady, 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room,  oncers,  com- 
mUsionnairoaj  viriJieateurSf  douaniertj  in  short  the 
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whole  company  fixed  their  eyes  on  her.  She  remained, 
however,  undismayed,  and  stepped  up  to  me  with 
the  conscious  pride  of  her  race,  dressed  in  stiff  silk, 
and  a  beautiful  Madras  handkerchief  coquettishly 
tied  round  her  head. 

**Here  are  Missus*  keys,"  she  said,  with  a  coun- 
tenance as  bright  and  radiant  as  a  newly  finished 
bronze-cast  of  an  ancient  goddess.  "  Do  n*t  let  more 
trunks  be  opened  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
see  that  they  donH  turn  every  thing  topsy-turvy. 
Missus  has  some  lace  that  she  don't  wish  to  be 
spoiled." 

Unfortunate  confession !  I  thought,  as  I  took  the 
kejrs.  *'  You  are  no  longer  required,"  I  said  aloud 
to  the  good  woman.  "  You  had  better  go  and  wait 
on  your  mistress." 

But  I  had  counted  without  mine  host,  for  just  as 
the  sable  goddess  from  Virginia  was  about  to  withr 
draw,  one  o{  the  officers  stepped  forward  and  gently 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  the  poor  creature  to 
blush,  she  would  have  done  so  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation. As  it  was,  she  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  the 
man,  and  demanded  in  a  most  defying  voice  and 
attitude,  what  he  wanted. 

"No  insult,  MatUmoisellSf"  the  officer  rq>Ued, 
with  one  of  his  deepest  bows ;  '*  I  would  merely 
request  Mad&moiseiU  to  step  with  me  into  one  of 
these  rooms."  As  he  spoke  he  accompanied  his 
words  with  a  slight  motion  of  his  hand,  pointing  to 
the  door  of  a  little  cabinet  which  was  half  open. 

"What  does  the  fellow  mean?"  she  cried  in 
accents  stifled  with  rage. 

"  Why,  he  wants  you  to  follow  him  to  that  room. 
He  probably  wishes  to  examine  you !" 

**  Examine  m«,  sir  ?" 

"  Why  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  do  so ;  you 
ought  not  to  have  mentioned  about  the  lace ;  they 
manufacture  it  in  this  country." 

"  Good  gracious !  you  do  n*t  mean,  sir,  that  they 
are  about  to  examine  me?  Oh,  oh  if  I  had  only 
known  it,  I  should  never  have  made  the  tour  of 
Europe!" 

I  walked  up  to  the  officer  and  endeavored  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  the  more  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor 
woman,  the  greater  became  the  suspicions  of  the 
government  officer.  I  saw  the  man  was  bent  on  the 
sacrifice,  and  that  all  I  was  able  to  do  was  to  induce 
him  to  use  his  power  with  as  much  gentleness  as  the 
revolting  case  admitted.    I  told  the  crying  negro- 


woman  that  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
officers  had  a  right  to  cause  her  to  be  searched— that 
for  this  purpose  a  number  of  females  were  employed, 
and  that  I  should  remain  in  the  vestibule  to  protect 
her  in  case  of  rudeness. 

This  had  the  effect  to  calm  her  a  little ;  but  when 
the  officer  approached  her  to  repeat  his  request,  she 
again  burst  into  a  passion. 

**  Do  n*t  you  touch  me,  sir !"  she  cried,  and  the 
shrill  notes  of  her  voice,  joined  to  her  daring  attitude, 
made  the  poor  Fleming  quail  before  her.  "Don*t 
touch  me,  if  you  value  your  life ;"  and  then,  as  if 
she  had  spent  the  last  remnant  of  her  moral  and 
physical  power,  she  quietly  followed  the  trembling 
officer. 

There  is  afler  all,  I  thought,  a  vast  deal  of  ready 
dignity  in  a  regular,  well-nourished,  self-confident, 
black  Virginia  woman,  and  Rosalia — this  was  the 
name  by  which  her  mistress  called  her — possessed 
it  in  a  most  uncommon  degree. 

When  Rosalia  had  entered  the  room,  a  new  alter- 
cation ensued.  The  women  appointed  to  search  her 
insisted  on  examining  her  head  g^r.  The  exaction 
was  almost  as  insulting  as  the  requisition  to  a  Turk 
to  have  his  beard  shaven ;  but  resistance  was  vain, 
as  the  strictest  orders  had  been  given  to  look  through 
her  hair  for— Brazilian  diamonds!  Poor  Rosalia 
had  to  submit  to  the  ignominy ;  and  I  could  not  but 
think  poorly  of  the  existence  of  laws  which  require 
such  means  to  be  enforced,  and  are  certainly  little 
calculated  to  impress  the  stranger  favorably  with  a 
country  which  subjects  him,  on  its  very  threshold,  to 
such  severe  and  humiliating  treatment 

They  kept  the  poor  woman  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  out  jumped 
Rosalia,  like  a  starved  panther  from  a  cage.  Her 
features,  as  a  Frenchman  would  say,  were  classical 
— the  very  type  of  the  tragic  muse.  RoiAei  herself 
could  not  do  greater  justice  to  Melpomene. 

I  have  since  met  Rosalia  in  Paris,  and  alluded 
jestingly  to  her  adventure  in  Ostende.  On  inquiring 
how  she  liked  the  French,  she  assured  me  that  she 
thought  them  quite  as  forward  as  the  Belgians. 

"  Oh,  if  that  tour  of  mistress'  would  only  finish !" 
she  exclaimed,  "  and  if  I  were  only  once  more  safely 
back  in  Virginny,  nothing  in  the  world  should  ever 
take  me  out  again !"  What  a  lesson  this  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  •*  World's  Convention." 

BIfD  OF  PART  I. 
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Soft  comes  the  April  rain  to  bad  and  flower 
And  tender  grass:— the  shrinking  violet 

Unharmed  receive  the  gently  falling  shower. 
And  scarce  her  petals  by  its  giA  are  wet : 

The  bloe-bell,  peeping  from  the  trellised  bower, 
Holds  np  her  tiny  goblet  to  the  sky, 

Till  on  iu  rim  a  dainty  pearl  is  set, 


Sach  as  the  Indies  cannot  give,  nor  buy  :— 

Hid  in  the  fragrant  blossom  sits  the  bee, 

Secure :— the  oriole  forgets  his  melody, 
And  trails  his  scarlet  wings,  his  ebon  bill 
Uplifting  gratefully :— And,  as  I  look,  the  hill 

la  bathed  in  sunlight ;  ceased  the  gentle  rain ; 

And  bird  and  bee  take  np  their  song  again,  a.  b.bacov. 


THE    GREAT    MARCH    HOLYDAY. 


BY  FAN!«y  rORBSTEB. 


The  boisterous,  bustling,  blowing,  chilling  month 
of  March !  Ugh !  it  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  it ! 
Even  its  smiles  are  nndesirublc — mud-prodiicers  as 
they  are.  But  yet  it  brings,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  year,  its  own  peculiar  pleasures.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  season  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance  to  a 
large  class,  quite  as  likely  to  supply  us  with  future 
statesmen  as  college  walls  or  city  boundaries.  It  is 
strange  how  much,  and  yet  how  little,  we  are  in- 
debted to  position  and  education  for  what  we  after- 
ward become.  The  pale  student,  with  his  classic 
face,  soul-beaming  eye,  and  graceful  step,  bows 
himself  from  our  presence  on  commencement  day; 
while  our  hopes  and  good  wishes  follow  him  on 
what  we  believe  will  be  a  bright  career ;  and  we 
never  hear  of  )iim  again.  The  awkward,  square- 
shouldered  country  lad  comes  trudging  into  town 
with  his  grain,  perhaps,  and  at  evening  slips  away 
to  the  lecture-room.  We  observe  neither  his  coming 
nor  going,  but  if  we  did  we  could  scarce  see  the 
strong  intellect  bursting  its  rough  kernel.  Years 
pass,  and  suddenly  a  great  man  rises  before  us — a 
kind  of  intellectual  miracle.  The  district  school  was 
the  nursery  of  this  intellect ;  a  country  newspaper 
lent  its  aid  to  foster  it ;  Iwoks,  old  dry  books,  that 
those  acquainted  with  modern  literature  would  never 
think  of  reading,  hedged  it  round  with  common 
sense ;  occasional  visiters  and  occasional  visits 
added  to  the  fund  of  information  which  the  news- 
paper supplied ;  thought,  driven  to  feed  upon  it^elf 
for  want  of  other  ibod,  wrought  itself  into  a  giant; 
and  so  the  wonder  grew. 

So  the  district  school  is  a  very  important  thing ; 
and  hence  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
holyday  at  its  close — a  great  and  important  day, 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  Fourth-of-July  independence 
or  Christmas  feasting  and  frolic.  The  close  of  the 
winter  schot)l  is  very  much  like  the  breaking  up  of 
a  half-tanu'd  menagerie.  As  some  o(  the  more  loving 
sort  of  animals  linger  around  their  keeper,  for  old 
aflcction's  sake,  so  Lucy  or  Tommy  hang,  linger  in 
mouth,  upon  the  door-latch,  or  creep,  pussy-like, 
near  the  desk,  half-a>harned,  yet  loath  to  go  without 
the  farewell  smile.  Others  stand  undisturbed  and 
unmoved,  like  sturdy  bruin  or  Moses  Moecham  ; 
while  a  few  of  the  wildest,  including  the  whole 
catalogue  of  apes,  enter  upon  some  mischievous 
prank,  as  Zeke  Brown  removes  the  door-step,  or 
Fred  Lighlbody  purloins  the  schoolmaster's  spec- 
tacles, and  kindly  adjusts  his  wig  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  freed 
prisoners  (from  both  menageries)  scamper  as  though 
for  dear  life;  and  scarce  knowing  whether  their  feet 
are  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  give  such  an  idea  of 


Babel  as  your  imagination  never  conjured  up.  Oh, 
those  are  very  desperate  hopttftiU  that  in  March 
break  from  the  bondage  of  the  district  school ! 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  winter 
where  sleigh  rides  and  apple-bees,  and  spelling 
schools  and  grammar  schools,  constituted  a  very  de- 
lightful complement  of  the  useful  and  omamentml, 
and  made  the  weeks  and  months  go  by  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  season  in  town,  with  the  advantage  of 
coming  from  the  winter's  dissipation  with  added 
freshness  and  vigor.  Our  school-house  was  a  little 
square  box  of  a  thing,  tucked  down  at  one  comer  of 
a  piece  of  woodland — not  for  the  advantage  of  shade 
— oh  no !  All  the  trees  that  would  be  likely  to  keep 
off  the  broiling  sun  in  stuumer,  or  in  winter  prevent 
the  snow  from  drifting  eve-high  l)efore  the  door, 
were  carefully  cut  down  and  cleared  away.  It  must 
be  owned  that  this  was  not  the  best  situation  for  the 
school-house,  but  Squire  Jones  wanted  it  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district,  and  Doctor  White  was 
determined  that  it  should  be  in  the  western,  so,  to 
settle  the  difficulty,  the  puzzled  managers,  who  were 
expecting  nearly  all  the  funds  from  these  two  titled 
personages,  decided  on  what  they  considered  a 
central  position,  measuring  otT  equal  distances  fr<mi 
each  hearth-stone.  The  result  was,  both  gr^t  men 
were  oflended,  and  kept  thoir  insulted  purse-strings 
tight.  But  the  school-house  was  built  at  last — a  little 
'*  teenty  taunty-'  nut-shell  of  a  "  concarn,"  the  roof 
making  a  rather  steep  inclined  plane  from  ridge-pole 
to  eaves,  which  latter  just  overtopped  an  ample  row 
of  good  sized,  well  glazed  windows.  People  seem 
to  have  discovered  an  intimate  connection  between 
physical  and  intellectual  light,  imagining  probably 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  filter  in  the  brain,  by 
which  the  eye-blinding  stream  is  converted  into  a 
yet  more  subtle  tiuid — the  inner  light  which  it  is 
shockingly  transcendental  to  furnish  with  a  name. 
Our  school-house,  which  was  fifteen  feet  square,  was 
furnished  with  eleven  full-grown  windows;  from 
some  one  of  which  a  pane  of  gla.ss  was  alwa>*s 
broken,  and  its  place  supplied  by  hat  or  shawl.  Be- 
tween two  of  these  windows  was  the  mouth  of  the 
little  den,  and,  all  arotuid  it,  the  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  carved  work,  displaying  the  artistic 
developments  of  many  a  youthful  master  of  the 
jack-knife. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  none  but  very  small 
children  attend  the  district  school ;  for  tbe  winter 
brings  together  a  motley  assemblage  of  all  ages,  from 
the  sturdy  little  cluip  in  his  linsey-woolsey  and 
checked  apron,  to  the  merry  maiden  of  sixteen,  who 
decorates  the  parlor  of  a  Sunday  evening  for  the 
reception  of  a  lover,  and  the  comely  youth  whose 
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Strong  arm  in  summer  guides  the  plough  and  swings 
the  scythe.  It  is  a  happy  place,  that  district  school ; 
overflowing  with  the  genuine  cream  of  fun ;  gay, 
busy,  mischief-hatching,  and  gloriously  mischief- 
executing.  A  very  happy  place  is  it ;  and  I  cannot 
imagine  what  creates  the  undefinable  longing  for  the 
*'  last  day,"  which  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  feeling 
among  the  young  tyros,  any  more  than  I  can 
imagine  why,  in  our  highest  state  of  happiness,  we 
are  ever  looking  forward  to  the  morrow.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  the  arrival  of  the  **  last  day"  i» 
carefully  watched  for ;  and,  despite  the  old  adage,  it 
comes  at  last;  while,  with  smoothed  aprons  and 
cleaned  faces,  and  all  bedecked  in  holyday  finery, 
the  future  statesmen  and  (provided  success  attend 
some  of  the  reformers  of  the  present  day)  states- 
women,  sally  forth  to  the  place  of  action. 

I  have  hitherto  neglected  to  describe  the  interior 
of  the  Maple  Bush  school-house;  but  while  the 
young  belles  are  peeping  at  each  other  over  the  tops 
of  their  books  to  see  which  is  best  dressed,  the  beaux 
penning  their  last  doggerels,  and  the  younger  lads 
and  lasses  alternately  sitting  bolt  upright,  toes  to  the 
crack  and  arms  twisted  on  the  breast,  like  a  Holland 
dough-nut,  and  lolling  half  over  to  the  floor  in  forget- 
ful laziness,  we  may  get  time  for  a  glance. 

Yet,  now  that  I  think  again,  you  will  not  need  a 
description,  for  I  am  on  an  old  theme;  and  the 
ranges  of  seats,  the  schoolmaster's  throne,  with  its 
**  might-makes-right"  comer,  appropriated  to  crum- 
bled ginger-bread,  half-eaten  apples,  broken  jack- 
knives,  strings,  whip-lashes,  tops  and  spring-colored 
love-letters,  the  pine  floor  which  is  scrubbed  twice  a 
year,  the  evergreens,  the  ferule  and  the  rod  are  no 
new  things  to  you,  particularly  if  you  have  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  "  The  District  School  as  It 
Was."  One  thing,  however,  has  been  changed 
since  those  days.  The  old-fashioned  flre-place, 
which  formerly  yawned  on  one  side  beneath  the 
stick  chimney,  has  within  the  last  dozen  years  been 
superseded  by  a  rusty  smoking  stove,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  children  roast  the  apples  and  cheese  for 
their  dessert.  You  would  wonder,  if  you  were  ac- 
quainted in  the  Maple  Bush  district,  how  such  an 
innovation  was  ever  admitted  into  a  place  where  all 
are  such  sticklers  for  ancient  customs.  It  was  done, 
as  most  things  are  in  this  world,  whether  good  or 
bad,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Nobody  had  a  stove, 
or  dreamed  of  having  one,  until  an  old  man  of  our 
vicinity,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  in  town,  hap- 
pened to  get  into  a  rage  one  day  about  "  these  new- 
fangled notions  for  picking  honmt  folks'  pockets." 
Then,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  prevent  a  man's  storming 
for  naught,  and  wasting  his  eloquence  on  the  empty 
air,  there  rose  up  a  number  of  his  neighbors  to  op- 
pose, and  thereby  testy  his  opinions.  It  became, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  of  the 
stove  party  to  be  in  possession  o£  the  article  in  ques- 
tion; and  so  absolutely  did  these  men  bear  sway, 
that  at  last  the  oficnsive  stove  found  its  way  even  to 
the  very  school-house.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
wariiEue  about  old  and  new  measures  than  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  case;  but  the  stove  men  had  strong 


limbs  and  powerful  voices,  and,  above  all,  their 
chief  speakers  had,  if  not  full  purses,  ML  granariea, 
so  they  came  ofi*  victorious.  The  result  was,  the 
anti-stoveites  gave  due  notice  that  they  should  witl»- 
draw  their  patronage  from  the  school;  kept  their 
word;  and,  in  process  of  time,  removed  to  some 
more  congenial  neighborhood,  where,  if  they  wero 
obliged  to  look  now  and  then  upon  a  stove,  nobody 
would  know  that  the  sight  was  at  all  ofienaive. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  last  day  at  the  Maple 
Bush  school.  The  grand  event  had  been  anticipated 
for  a  long  time  previous;  and,  for  a  whole  month* 
scarce  any  thing  had  been  talked  of  but  the  last  day, 
and  what  would  be  fitting  and  proper  for  it  We 
had  conned  the  spelling-book,  grammar  and  geo* 
graphy,  till  the  contents  of  our  juvenile  works  were 
at  our  tongues'  ends,  and  could  be  rattled  ofif  as  a 
pedlar  rattles  over  his  assortment  of  *^  pins,  needles, 
scissors,  thimbles,  gloves,  silks,  laces,  black  ladies' 
hose,  shoe-strings,"  dec,  &c.  Not  that  we  pretended 
to  know  the  meammg'  of  the  words  which  rolled  over 
our  pouting  lips  so  glibly :  we  had  never  dreamed 
that  written  words  were  "  signs  of  ideas."  A  clase 
of  young  mathematicians  had  managed,  without  the 
aid  of  the  now  essential  black-board,  to  show  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Daboll's  Rules,  (rules, 
by  the  way,  not  intended  to  expUun  the  aAer  pro- 
oess,  but  set  up  to  be  explained  when  practice  had 
made  their  meaning  deducible ;)  the  **  first  clasa" 
had  read  for  the  twentieth  time  **  Address  to  the 
Young,"  and  ''  Oh,  solitude,  romantic  maid!"  fiiom 
the  English  Reader;  and  the  principal  spelling-clase 
had  practiced  on  '^  Michilimackinac,"  *^  phthysic/' 
and  the  changes  of  "  ail-to-be-troubled-table,"  until 
quite  out  of  breath.  But  Jack  Winslow  and  Peter 
Quim !  ah,  they  were  the  boast  of  the  school,  and  to 
their  histrionic  powers  the  proud  heart  of  Mr. 
Linkum  owed  its  highest  swellings.  Nothing  oould 
equal  the  grace  with  which  they  flourished  hands 
and  feet,  or  the  grenadier  style  of  their  strut,  as  they 
paraded  up  and  down  the  little  corner  which  had 
been  allotted  to  their  scenic  performances.  To  be 
sure  it  was  a  very  small  comer,  but  then  it  required 
fewer  blankets  to  partition  it  ofi*,  and  much  less  time 
and  talent  to  decorate  it  with  proper  scenery.  Never 
was  a  school  better  prepared  for  the  final  ordeal ; 
and  never  was  a  teacher  better  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  drilling  than  our  honored  Mr.  Linkum. 

Fond  of  mental  display  as  we  were,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  neglect  every  other  kind ; 
and,  for  more  than  a  week,  we  had  employed  every 
leisure  moment  in  decorating  the  walls  with  ever- 
greens, consulting  with  each  other  how  our  simple 
furniture  should  be  arranged,  and  practicing  bows 
and  curtseys.  Anxiously  had  we  watched  the  clouds 
for  many  days,  fearful  of  a  March  storm ;  but  with 
whet  joyous  heart-boundings  did  we  hail  the  morn- 
ing of  our  gala-day.  The  air  had  that  rich,  pleasing 
softness,  which,  although  it  makes  the  earth  seem 
about  to  melt  away  beneath  our  feet,  we  welcome 
so  gratefully,  loving  to  feel  its  delicious  kiss  on 
cheek  and  forehead.  Here  and  there  the  snow  had 
melted  off,  exposing  little  patches  of  faded  green, 
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where  nestled  the  spicy  blossoms  of  the  trailing 
arbutis,  amid  piles  of  withered  leaves,  blown  to- 
gether by  the  winds  of  the  preceding  autumn.  Then, 
on  one  knoll  peculiarly  favored  by  the  sun,  the  little 
pink-eyed  eloftofUas  had  actually  congregated  in 
tribes,  and  amid  the  moss  in  the  centre — no,  I  was 
not  mistaken — the  hepatiea  itself!  That  snowy 
white,  variegated  by  the  faintest  tints  of  pink  and 
blue  and  purple,  was  more  familiar  than  the  alpha- 
bet; for  it  was  in  that  fragrant  alphabet  that  I  had 
taken  my  first  life-lesson.  Oh,  that  bright,  rich 
March  morning !  Gladness  was  in  the  sky,  and  on 
the  air,  and  upspringing  from  the  earth.  And  those 
were  light  hearts  indeed  which  came  out  to  wel- 
come it. 

The  sun  had  crept  up  the  sky  but  a  little  wfty  before 
we  were  congregated  about  the  door  of  the  little 
school-house  at  the  comer  of  the  woods ;  and  the 
C(Hnmingling  of  merry  voices,  if  not  quite  as  musical 
as  that  of  the  summer  birds,  was  certainly  as  glad. 
And  what  was  the  source  of  all  this  gladness  ?  We 
loved  dearly  to  be  together,  loved  our  good  Mr. 
Linkimi,  loved  our  sports,  and  some  of  us  loved  our 
books — and  we  had  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
parting.  How  could  we  be  glad  ?  Oh,  a  bright  day 
was  before  us,  and  it  was  quite  too  early  to  begin  to 
grieve.  Surely  children,  with  their  determined  joy- 
ousness,  in  the  face  of  shadows,  and  tears,  and  death 
itself,  are  the  true  philosophers  of  this  world.  A 
kind  Providence  has  so  mingled  our  cup  that  the 
sweet  is  always  beside  the  bitter ;  the  wise  man  sips 
at  the  bitter,  and  murmurs  constantly;  the  child 
drinks  down  the  sweet  and  never  looks  at  the  other. 

The  "  last  day"  passed  pleasantly  with  us  all. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  older  sisters  and  brothers,  fond 
chuckling  grand-papas,  and  aunties  still  more  fond, 
came  crowding  in,  and  listened  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  doings  of  the  youthful  prodigies.  Then  two 
grave  gentlemen  rose  slowly  from  their  seals  and 
made  some  flattering  remarks ;  suggesting,  however, 
as  ballast  for  their  praise,  that  the  girls  might  have 
read  a  little  louder,  and  the  boys  a  little  slower,  and 
that  by  the  copy-books  they  had  discovered  a  prevail- 
ing propensity  for  crooked-backed  t's,  and  finger- 
prints done  in  ink.  This  done,  the  company  retired, 
and  then  the  grand  treasure  was  unlocked.  Did  you 
ever,  dear  reader,  did  you  ever  stand  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  the  blood  tingling  in  your  veins  away 
down  to  the  lips  of  your  fingers,  and  your  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  brimmings  of  a  heart  crowded 
with  pleasure,  while  the  blue,  and  red,  and  green, 
and  yellow  treasures  were  scattered  among  your 
companions  ?  Then  when  your  own  turn  came,  and 
the  bow  and  "thank  you,  sir,'*  were  given  with 
shame-faced  exultation,  and  you  had  lifted  the  cover 
and  found  precisely  the  thing  you  were  hoping  for  I 
"  Little  lied  Riding  Hood"  perhaps ;  or  mayl)^  the 
*•  Children  in  the  Wood,"  all  done  in  the  quaintest  of 
rhymes,  with  the  quainlosl  of  cuts  to  illustrate  them. 
Do  you  recollect  tliat  day  ?  and  do  you  ever  expect 
or  wish  to  be  happier  ? 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  usually  made  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  had  been  the  practice  of  teachers  at  the 


Maple  Bush  to  award  a  prise  to  the  pupil  wiio  bad 
made  the  greatest  proficiency.  This  plan  is  doobc- 
less  ill-judged,  being  productive  of  many  evil  conse- 
quences ;  but  it  was  formerly  extensively  practiced, 
and  may  be  none  the  less  so  now.  The  result  of  the 
harmful  spirit  of  rivalry  thus  excited,  is  usually  a 
period  of  contention,  and  finally  a  settled  dislike, 
which  strengthens  into  hatred  for  the  successful 
candidate.  This  hatred  is  often  too  deeply  rooted  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  time;  and  with  some  it 
mingles  as  a  bitter  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  their 
after  life.  It  was  not,  however,  so  at  the  Maple 
Bush ;  though  justice  and  equity  had  but  little  to  do 
with  keeping  off  the  evil.  We  very  well  understood 
(no  disrespect  to  our  half-year  monarch,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  cannot  be  too  highly  commended)  that 
the  prize  was  not  awarded  to  literary  merit — for 
somehow  the  good  schoolmaster,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  unknown  to  some  of  us  then,  though  we 
are  all  wiser  now,  contrived  to  have  some  favorite 
bear  away  the  prize.  I  say  the  process  was  unknown 
to  us  then ;  for  we  had  not  learned  how  strangely  a 
pretty  face  (or  even  a  face  that  is  not  pretty,  if  one 
can  only  imagine  it  is)  distorts  the  mental  vision,  and 
invests  those  favored  with  our  partiality  with  all  the 
qualities  we  wish  them  to  possess. 

Dolly  Foster,  a  dark-eyed,  roguish-lipped,  merry- 
hearted  specimen  oi'  bright  sixteen,  with  more  mis- 
chief in  her  than  erudition,  and  more  of  kindness 
than  either,  had  so  often  won  the  prize  at  the  hands 
of  admiring  schoolmasters,  that  it  had  become  quite 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  certainly  no  one  had  reason 
to  suspect  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  belle  of  the 
Maple  Bush  this  season. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  prize  will  be — something  nice 
of  course." 

**  Ah,  catch  Mr.  Linkum  giving  any  thing  not  nice 
—eh,  DcHly  ?" 

And  then  Dolly  would  blush ;  ond  then  sutk  a 
shout !  Laughing  is  healthful ;  and  I  have  no  dcubt 
but  the  foundation  for  many  a  good  constitution  was 
laid  in  that  school-house  at  the  Maple  Bush. 

The  winks  and  inueudoes  by  which  pretty  Dolly 
Foster  was  so  nearly  demolished,  were  not  ahoge- 
ther  the  result  of  a  love  of  teasing.  There  was 
something  to  tease  little  cherry-cheeks  for.  Every 
girl  and  every  boy  in  our  school  rememlxjred  how 
on  one  occasion  a  whole  party  of  disobedient  sliders 
had  been  most  unexpectedly  forgiven  ;  and  when,  in 
a  state  oi  pleased  wonderment,  they  looked  about 
them  for  the  cause,  there  stood  Miss  Dolly,  the  fore- 
.most  of  the  transgressors,  clt^se  by  the  sofl-hearted 
Mr.  Linkum,  looking  up,  oh  so  pleadingly  I  and  he, 
the  drollest  combination  of  would-be  severity  and 
embarrassed  relenting  that  ever  was  seen.  The  little 
community  soul  nothing ;  but  there  was  an  instan- 
taneous illumination  of  countenance,  as  though  an 
idea  worth  having  had  fla.shed  in  upon  them ;  and 
henceforth  Miss  Dolly  became  a  sort  of  scapegoat 
for  the  whole. 

Then  on  another  occasion — ah  I  Dolly  had  dared 
too  much  then  ;  it  was  an  act  of  do\%Tiriglil  disobe- 
dience, and  could  not  be  tolerated.    She  took  her 
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Stand  beside  the  master's  desk  with  a  kind  of  abei«hed 
sauciness;  confident,  yet  timid;  evidently  a  little 
sorry  that  there  was  quite  so  much  roguery  nestled 
in  the  curve  of  that  pretty  lip  of  hers,  or  that  being 
there  it  could  not  keep  its  niche  without  creeping 
down  to  the  naughty  little  fingers,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  testing  her 
power.  At  first  she  called  to  her  aid  her  ever-ready 
wit,  and  endeavored  to  turn  the  whole  afiair  into 
ridicule ;  then  she  pouted,  trotted  her  little  foot  in 
anger,  and  looked  sulky ;  but  Mr.  Linkum,  though 
evidently  distressed,  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled.  My 
readers  must  remember  that  some  dozen  years  ago, 
"  government  by  moral  suasion"  was  not  so  fashion- 
able as  at  the  present  day ;  and  no  age  or  sex  was 
exempt  from  birchen-rod  or  cherry  ferule.  Dolly 
could  go  a  little  further  than  any  body  else ;  but  there 
w^ere  bounds  even  to  her  liberty,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  schoolmaster  would  be  sadly  compromised.  Dolly 
must  be  punished,  that  was  certain — and  neither 
laughing  nor  pouting  could  save  her.  The  poor 
schoolmaster,  the  greater  suflerer  by  far,  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the  room  who  would  have  taken  a 
himdred  blows  to  save  her  pretty  hand  one ;  and,  as 
we  saw  him  eyeing  his  huge  ferule  with  evidently 
murderous  intent,  a  strange  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  circle.  Even  the  girls,  after  slightly  flutter- 
ing the  leaves  of  their  books,  and  shuffling  their  feet 
carelessly,  as  much  as  to  say,  * '  "Who  cares  ?  What 
better  is  her  slim  little  contrivance  of  a  hand  than 
ours  ?"  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  interest. 
Mr.  Linkum  eyed  the  ferule  sternly— a  kind  of  des- 
perate sternness  like  that  the  timid  sherifi* feels  when 
he  adjusts  the  fatal  knot ;  then  seized  it  resolutely, 
and  petrified  us  all  by  the  low  terrible  words— 
"Give  me  your  hand  I"  All  were  petrified  but 
Dolly  herself;  she,  poor  child,  was  meekly,  hope- 
lessly heart-broken.  Timidly  the  pretty  hand  was 
extended ;  but  there  was  a  heart-throb  in  every 
dear  little  finger,  which  poor  Mr.  Linkum  must 
have  been  insane  to  think  of  withstanding.  Oh, 
there  is  witchery  in  a  hand,  in  some  hands ;  and  the 
soft,  beseeching  touch  of  Dolly's,  all  quivering  as  it 
was  with  agitation,  went  (I  cannot  say  precisely 
how,  but  doubtless  Neurolc^ists  might  tell)  to  Mr. 
Linkum's  heart.  He  suddenly  turned  very  red,  as 
though  that  delicate  touch  had  pressed  all  the  blood 
from  his  heart ;  then  very  pale,  as  though  it  had 
called  home  the  crimson  tide  and  buried  it  there — 
and  the  hand  clasping  the  raised  ferule,  dropped 
helplessly  by  his  side.  Sweet  little  Dolly  (her  head 
had  been  drooping  on  her  bosom  for  the  last  half 
minute)  raised  her  soft  blue  eyes  pleadingly  to  the 
master's  face,  and  the  next  moment  they  overflowed 
— the  big  tear-drops  gushed  from  their  sunny  fountain 
and  fell  in  a  sudden  shower  upon  her  own  hand  and 
his.  Poor  Mr.  Linkum  !  what  a  savage  he  felt  him- 
self !    It  was  too,  too  much. 

The  poor  fellow  turned  suddenly  to  his  desk — 
DoUy,  among  the  dozen  seats  which  were  ofiered 
her,  sought  the  nearest,  and  hid  her  burning  face  in 
a  neighbor's  apron,  while  a  simultaneous  titter  went 
around  the  room ;  and  there  was  a  general  tossing  of 


pretty  heads  and  ominous  shakes  of  would-be-wise 
ones.  Fred  Lightbody  (but  then  Fred  was  a  wag, 
and  was  seldom  more  than  half  believed)  asserted 
that  when  Mr.  Linkum  turned  from  the  desk  where 
he  stood  for  several  minutes  intently  examining  a 
book  which  chanced  to  be  open  at  a  blank  page,  his 
eye  had  a  singular  dewiness  about  it,  and  we  all 
observed  a  tremulous  faltering  in  his  voice  when  he 
ordered  us  to  our  books.  We  remarked,  too,  that 
he  did  not  look  at  Dolly  again  that  day — and  that 
unusual  flashes  of  red  spread  now  and  then  across 
his  face,  as  though  his  anger  were  quite  uncontrol- 
able. 

That  was  the  last  time  Dolly  Foster  ever  trans- 
gressed. She  was  just  as  mischievous,  just  as  full 
of  fun  and  frolicking  as  ever ;  and  at  the  spelling- 
schools,  singing-schools  and  apple-bees,  she  played 
ofi*a  thousand  pranks  on  wise,  sober  Mr.  Linkum — 
but  in  the  day  school  pretty  Dolly  was  as  demure  as 
a  kitten. 

All  these  things  were  called  to  memory  on  the 
morning  of  the  *Mast  day;"  and  who  of  us  could 
doubt  but  Dolly  Foster  would  receive  the  prize  ?  She 
had  won  it  before,  when  there  were  not  half  as  many 
indications  of  partiality. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  prize  will  be." 

The  same  wonder  had  been  expressed  a  hundred 
times  that  winter. 

*'  Something  handsome,  of  course." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course."  And  then  a  merry  burst  of 
laughter  went  the  rounds. 

•'  What  can  make  Dolly  Foster  so  late?" 

"What  can  make  Dolly  Foster  so  late?"  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed,  as  the  hour  of  nine  drew  near. 
We  knowing  ones  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  was 
detained  by  some  toilet  difficulties ;  that  her  beautiful 
hair  had  taken  a  fancy  just  now  when  it  should  have 
been  most  pliable  not  to  curl,  or  that  the  mantua- 
maker  had  ruined  her  dress.  But  these  were  trifles 
to  Dolly  Foster,  and  we  were  confident  that  they 
would  not  keep  her  away  from  school.  What  then 
was  our  disappointment,  our  consternation,  nay,  our 
vexation  (people  are  always  vexed  when  they  guess 
wrong,)  when  not  only  on  the  morning  but  afternoon 
of  the  last  day,  it  was  found  that  Miss  Dolly  had 
absented  herself.  It  was  perfectly  unaccountable. 
She  was  not  ill,  for  she  had  been  seen  flying  from 
one  part  of  the  spacious  farm-house  to  another,  by 
those  who  had  passed  there,  as  blithe  and  happy  as 
a  bee  ;  and  when  her  brother  Dick  was  questioned 
about  the  matter,  he  laughed  and  looked  at  the  master, 
while  the  master  blushed  and  looked  out  the  window. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  last  day  passed  oflT finely, 
except  that  Mr.  Linkum  made  some  mistakes,  such 
as  calling  Fred  Lightbody  Doily — and  when  he  was 
asked  the  time,  saying  eight  o'clock  instead  of  three. 
And,  as  I  have  not  said  before,  the  prize  was  this 
time  really  a  reward  for  application.  It  was  won 
by  Abraham  Nelson,  the  great  awkward  but  perse- 
veringly  studious  son  of  Nelson,  the  day-laborer; 
and  Abraham  Nelson  was  persecuted  forever  after. 
It  Mras  not  strange.  Vanity  is  undoubtedly  every- 
where the  same  reprehensible  thing ;  but  the  vanity 
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of  a  pretty  giri  faftB  somediiiig  rather  fucinating  in  it, 
while  that  of  a  great  lubberly  boy  is  unendurable. 
Abraham  Netoon*!  vanity  took  on  the  moat  disagree- 
able form,  and  so  both  parties  were  sufferers. 

Mr.  Linkmn  was  a  general  favorite  notwithstand- 
ing his  partiality  in  a  particular  case,  and  I  believe 
the  "  big  boys"  of  our  school  (that  is,  all  the  hopefuls 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one)  never  felt  more 
inclined  to  be  sadly  serious  than  as  the  hour  of  four 
drew  near  on  that  long-expected,  long-desired  March 
bolyday.  They  gathered  around  the  mastei^-each 
one  dreading  to  give  tiie  good-bye  shake  of  the  hand 
—and  I  remember  that  for  one  I  felt  exceedingly 
vexed  by  his  seeming  indifference.  He  was  evidently 
(nnbarrassed ;  he  half  wished  to  appear  serious,  as 
became  the  dignity  of  his  station ;  and  yet  there  was 
a  look  of  mirthful  exultation  surmounting  all,  "^ich 
made  the  expression  of  his  face  irresistibly  comical. 
He  saw  that  all  were  imbibing  his  spirit,  and  finally 


he  broke  away  from  the  cirde  with  a  "  never 
mind,  boys,  we  will  have  fine  thnes  yet;**  and 
jumping  upon  a  passing  sleigh,  he  was  carried  oul 
of  sight  Mr.  Linkum  did  not  promise  witlioat 
cause. 

There  vras  a  weddmg  at  the  Maple  Bush  that  eve- 
ning^-a  quiet,  cosy,  family  aflair;  and  the  pretty 
belle  of  the  district,  though  quite  as  pretty  and  qiiile 
as  mischievously  attractive,  was  a  belle  no  longer. 
Bright,  witching  Dolly  Foster !  What  a  dear  little 
neighborhood  blessing  she  had  always  been,  with 
her  sunny  face  and  sunny  heart  and  open  hand !  And 
vihxA  a  charming  little  bride  of  a  Bfadam  Linkom  ahe 
made !  How  every  body  loved  her !  How  the  old 
ladies  praised  her  docility  and  teachablenesa !  and 
how  the  young  ladies  doted  on  her  as  a  model  of 
taste  and  socialness!  Oh,  Dolly  Foster  was  the 
flower  of  the  Maple  Bush— but  bewitching  Mit. 
Linkum  was  its  gem — its  lamp— its  star. 


<^»» » 
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How  nlently  yon  atreaxniet  slides 
From  out  the  twilight-shaded  bowers ! 

How,  BoA  as  sleep,  it  onward  glides 
In  sunshine  throagh  its  dreaming  flowers ! 

That  tranquil  wave,  now  turned  to  gold 
Beneath  the  slowly  westering  sun, 

It  is  the  same,  back  on  the  wold, 
Whose  foam  this  mom  we  gazed  upon ! 


The  leaden  sky— the  barren  waste— 
The  torrent,  we  this  morning  knew. 

How  changed  are  all !— as  now  we  haste 
To  bid  them,  with  the  day,  adieu ! 

Ah  thus,  should  I^e  and  Love  at  last 
Grow  bright  and  sweet  when  Death  is  near, 

May  we,  our  course  of  trial  passed, 
Thus  bathed  in  beauty,  pass  from  here. 


» i**^ » 
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Whkbs  the  fountain  gushes 

From  its  crystal  shell ; 
Where  the  wild-rose  blushes. 

And  the  violets  dwell ; 
Where  the  bee  comes  sated 

From  his  luscious  toil ; 
Where  the  winds  come  freighted 

With  their  fragrant  spoil ; 

Where  the  birds'  sweet  voices 

Cheer  the  live-long  day ; 
Where  the  Spring  rejoices 

In  the  wealth  of  May ; 
Where  the  flre-fly  gleameth 

Like  a  shooting  star ; 
Where  the  young  moon  btameih, 

From  her  silver  ear : 


There,  when  Eve  reposes 

In  the  dappled  west — 
While  its  light  discloses 

All  that  we  love  best ; 
We  will  meet— as  often. 

We  were  used  to  meet— 
And  thy  heart  will  soften 

In  a  place  so  sweet. 

Thou,  I  know,  wilt  listen 

With  believing  ears. 
And  thine  ejres  will  glisten 

With  delicious  tears ; 
When  I  tell  how  lonely 

All  the  world  would  be. 
But  for  thee— t/ksc  only— 

And  thy  k)ve  for  me ! 


«:    • 
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ArruMN  is  a  merry  time  to  the  happy,  with  its 
wandering  leaves  whirling  and  floating  like  their 
own  gay  thoughts,  its  fruits  plump  and  ruddy  as  the 
cheek  of  health,  and  its  brisk  winds  hurrying  the 
tight  step  to  a  quicker  and  easier  motion ;  but  with 
the  sorrowful  its  breeze  chills  the  blood  already 
too  sluggish,  the  ripeness  of  the  Iruit  is  soon  to  mel- 
low it  to  decay,  and  the  dancing  of  the  leaves  is 
painful  to  the  eye  that  has  a  tear  in  it. 

All  this  passed  through  the  mind  of  little  Rose, 
though  she  did  not  think  it  in  words.  She  shivered 
as  the  wind  swept  by  with  a  sound  which  had  still 
been  as  cheerful  to  her  as  a  herd-boy's  whistle,  but 
w^as  now  as  doleful  as  the  whimper  of  a  wounded 
deer.  Ilor  eyes,  that  had  been  wont  to  glance 
brightly  and  restlessly  around,  alv/ays  looking  for 
.»*omething  to  make  her  still  happier,  were  fixed  on 
the  white  walls  of  the  cottage,  which  they  did  not 
see,  but  instead  of  them  the  gray  stones  >tf  the 
church-yard,  where  the  watchful  guardian  orl^r 
infancy  and  the  fondest  friend  of  her  childhood  ha^ 
jiLst  Ijeen  left  never  to  return.  A  brawny  hand,  so 
rough  that  it  caught  up  the  silken  curls  across  which 
it  pa!*.M?d,  was  laid  upon  her  head.  She  took  it  be- 
tween both  of  hers,  and  then  laying  her  soft  cheek 
upon  it,  her  tears  rolled  over  it  like  rain-drops  over 
a  coarse  leaf. 

"  Whilst  we  are  above  the  ground,  little  Rose,  we 
must  think  of  how  we  are  to  live,"  said  her  remain- 
ing protector,  trying  to  speak  firmly,  though  his 
voice  quavered  in  his  throat;  "we  may  have  our 
seasons  of  grief  for  the  dead,  but  we  must  think  of 
the  wants  of  the  body,  of  food  and  raiment,  and  of 
the  shelter  that  is  granted  to  us.  You  are  not  quite 
a  woman  yet,  though  you  are  now  mistress  here^ 
and  a  woman's  duties  lay  before  you.  Though  your 
father's  father,  I  am  still  a  hale  man,  and  my  labor 
will  supply  plenty  for  our  need,  but  it  must  be  your 
care  to  use  it  for  our  comfort.  I  shall  not  ask  too 
much  of  you — we  who  can  gain  nothing  but  by  hard 
bodily  toil  can  learn  to  have  few  wants.  Let  mo  see 
a  clean  floor  and  a  bright  fire  when  I  come  home  to 
rest,  and  a  light  loaf  on  the  table;  have  fresh  white 
linen  to  make  my  hard  bed  sweet,  and  tidy  garments, 
coarse  as  they  may  be,  in  which  I  can  work  de- 
cently, and  I  ask  for  no  more." 

Thus  for  the  first  time  seriously  admonished  in  her 
own  person  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  Rose 
tried  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  understand  what 
was  to  be  done,  while  the  tears  dried  in  her.  eyes  of 
tliemselves.  She  looked  round  the  cottage  when  her 
grandfather  had  left  her,  and  though  it  was  a  pretty 
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one,  having  white  walls,  and  latticed  windows,  with 
pots  of  house-roses  on  their  broad  sills,  she  felt  no 
pride  in  being  its  mistress.  She  remembered  that 
her  good-humored,  ever-busy  grandmother  had  often 
laughed  about  the  small  value  that  men  attach  to 
women's  work,  and  when  she  thought  of  what  was 
henceforth  to  be  her  own  lot,  she  was  half  angry 
that  her  grandfather  had  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
light.  Even  if  she  had  had  no  grief  at  heart,  she 
could  not  have  laughed.  A  bright  fire  and  a  clean 
floor  it  was  easy  to  talk  about ;  as  to  the  fire,  indeed, 
there  was  a  forest  close  by,  and  the  shed  never 
lacked  its  pile  of  dead  boughs,  and  a  fire,  when  once 
kindled,  grows  bright  of  itself;  but  that  clean  floor, 
which  had  always  been  the  pride  of  the  cottage,  how 
had  her  grandmother  swept  and  scoured  and  sanded 
it  to  keep  it  so  spotlessly  white !  and  the  savory 
brown  loaf,  what  skill  it  required  before  it  could  be 
placed  smooth  and  light  upon  the  table,  and  what 
labor  the  cone  of  golden  butter  which  must  always 
stand  beside  it !  then  the  webs  of  well-bleached  linen 
that  had  been  her  grandmother's  boast,  how  often  the 
wheel  had  had  to  whirl,  and  the  shuttle  to  fly  at  the 
old  loom  in  the  corner,  and  how  many  trips  were 
taken  in  the  morning  dew  and  the  mid-day  sun  be- 
fore they  had  been  completed !  and  the  stout  clothing 
of  her  grandfather,  which  must  always  be  so  clean 
and  whole,  what  shaping  and  sewing  and  knitting 
and  darning  and  washing  were  needed  to  keep  it  in 
order !  And  all  this  must  be  done  by  herself,  who, 
though  full  fifteen,  had  always  been  humored  like 
a  pet  kid,  and  been  almost  as  useless,  only  gathering 
fruit  and  tying  nosegays  for  her  grandmother  to  take 
to  market,  driving  the  sheep  to  the  hills  and  the  cow 
to  the  meadow  in  summer,  or,  at  most,  weeding  the 
garden  and  carrying  the  water-pail  to  and  from  the 
spring;  and,  in  the  winter,  feeding  the  hens  and  the 
starling,  and  sweeping  the  wide  hearth  on  which  she 
could  sit  reading  story-books,  or  knitting  clocked 
stockings  to  wear  on  holidays.  She  could  nev&c  do 
it,  never ! 

The  setting  sun  threw  the  reflection  of  the  western 
window,  with  its  flower-pots,  upon  the  opposite 
wall ;  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells,  as  the  flocks  traced 
their  homeward  path,  echoed  through  the  forest,  and 
the  cow  lowed  on  the  green  slope  before  the  door, 
but  still  Rose  sat  rolling  one  of  her  long  curls  round 
her  fingers,  and  giving  way  to  her  disconteiited  spirit. 
Sometimes  she  wept,  but  her  face  no  longer  looked 
sweet  and  touching  as  when  she  was  shedding  tear* 
of  aflectionate  sorrow.  At  length  she  was  aroused 
by  a  clear,  pleasant  voice  calling  from  the  door — 
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**  Good  even,  little  maid,  may  I  rest  awhile,  and 
wann  myself  by  your  fire  ?" 

Rose  looked  hurriedly  up,  and  saw  a  plump,  rosy, 
merry-eyed  little  woman  standing  on  the  threshold. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  snow-white  ruffled  apron,  a 
stiff,  clear  cap  and  a  gaily  flowered  gown,  and  looked 
like  a  thrifty,  well-to-do  farmer's  wife,  somewhat 
consequential,  and  accustomed  to  comfort  and 
industry. 

Rose  involuntarily  glanced  about  her  and  blushed, 
for,  little  as  she  liked  work,  she  had  been  so 
habituated  to  seeing  order  and  neatness,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cottage  gave  her  a  feeling  of  shame. 
The  floor  was  unswept,  the  fireplace  was  dark  and 
cheerless,  with  but  a  single  spark  twinkling  now 
and  then  on  the  black  brands,  which  had  broken 
asunder  and  rolled  outward  upon  the  ashes;  the 
bowls  and  platters  of  the  mid-duy  meal  stood  un- 
washed on  the  table,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  prepa- 
ration for  an  evening  repast.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, amidst  her  confusion  forget  to  hand  the  stranger 
one  of  the  flag-bottomed  chairs,  and  then  she  gathered 
up  the  scattered  embers  which  required  hard  blowing 
with  her  chubby  lips  before  she  could  kindle  them 
to  a  blaze.  When  the  fire  began  to  fia.sh  and  crackle, 
the  little  woman  drew  her  chair  beside  it,  and  put 
out  one  plump  foot,  and  then  the  other,  smoothly 
covered  by  nice  stockings  with  crimson  clocks,  and 
warmed  them  with  an  expression  of  much  com- 
posure and  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  Rose  hastily  threw  a  napkin  over  the 
unwashed  things  on  the  table,  and  gathering  up  a 
handful  of  cruml)s  commenced  dropping  them 
through  the  wires  of  the  cage  to  the  starling,  which, 
af\er  long  complaining  in  vuin,  seemed  to  have  made 
up  its  mind  to  go  suppcrless  to  its  perch.  The 
stranger  eyed  her  now  and  then  with  a  side  glance, 
and  at  last  observed,  "  You  have  a  snug  nest  of  a 
cottage  here,  my  maid,  you  ought  to  be  very  happy 
in  it." 

Rose  looked  do\^Ti,  and,  rolling  some  of  the  criunbs 
into  i>ellets  between  her  fingers,  remained  silent. 

"  But  you  are  not — so  your  face  «ays,"  continued 
the  stranger,  smiling;  "is  that  true?  There  were 
tears  in  your  eyes  when  I  came  to  the  door,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  the  cause  of  them.  It  always 
pleases  me  to  sec  people  happy,  and  if  you  will  tell 
me  your  troubles  perhaps  I  can  help  to  cure  them. 
If  I  cannot,  they  will  be  none  the  heavier  for  having 
another  besides  yourself  to  be  sorry  for  them." 

There  was  something  so  kind  and  cheering  in  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  stranger,  that  Rose  felt  en- 
couraged at  once  to  confide  in  her ;  so  she  sat  down 
on  a  low  stool  before  her,  and  told  her  of  all  that  was 
on  her  mind,  from  the  death  of  her  indulgent  grand- 
moth«?r  to  the  toil  and  care  she  expected  to  have  in 
succeeding  to  her  place  in  the  household.  In  par- 
ticular she  dwelt  upon  the  recent  discourse  of  her 
grandlather,  and  she  did  not  conceal  what  had  been 
her  reflections  upon  it.  I  low  should  she  ever  be  able 
to  do  as  her  grandmother  had  done,  who  could  work 
more  and  better  and  faster  than  any  body  else?  It 
was  out  of  the  question. 


*' Not  quite;"  said  the  stranger;  "you  can  doM 

well  as  she  did  if  you  bear  in  mind  a  very  simple 

rule  of  hers — to  do  willingly  whatever  is  to  be  done." 

Rose  opened  her  hazel  eyes  very  wide,  and  then 

seemed  inclined  to  laugh. 

*'  You  look  as  if  you  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
whole  secret,"  said  the  little  woman,  smiling;  **  yon 
can  soon  find  out  by  trying.  I  know  you  think  the 
floor  ought  to  be  swept,  and  I  think  so  too.  Don*t 
wait  for  me  to  have  gone,  but  just  get  your  besom 
at  once  and  go  to  work,  and  first  make  up  yofur 
mind  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  use  your  arms  in  thnt 
way  as  in  swinging  yourself  from  a  cherry  tree." 

Rose  obeyed  readily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
floor  looked,  as  she  thought,  like  itself  again. 

"  Well,  there  is  so  much  done,"  said  the  visiter, 
"  and  you  feel  nothing  llie  worse  of  your  labor,  do 
you?" 

''Oh,  no!"  returned  Rose,  her  cheeks  dimpling 
with  the  success  of  her  experiment.  * 

"  Now,  what  next  ? — ah,  yes ! — ^the  cups  and  dishes 
under  that  napkin — they  ought  to  have  been  shining 
on  the  shelf  long  ago.  Be  quick  with  them — the 
water  begins  to  sing  over  the  fire  for  you." 

Rose  colored  a  little  as  she  exposed  the  unwashed 
things,  which  she  thought  had  escaped  the  stranger's 
eye ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  escape  it,  for  it  twinkled 
and  laughed  at  the  blush,  and  Rose  laughed  too. 
And  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  dishes,  still 
warm  from  the  hot  water,  and  bright  from  the  nap- 
kin, stood  in  a  row  upon  the  shelf. 

"  Now  is  it  not  better  to  go  to  work  cheerfully, 
and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  sit  moping  and  grieving 
about  it,  and  trying  to  put  it  ofl*?"  asked  the  little 
woman. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I"  answered  Rose,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  she  added,  not  quite  so  cordially, 
"  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  I  shall  have  to  do,  and 
when  there  is  so  much  lo  be  done,  suppose  I  can't 
always  feel  willing?" 

*'  That  is  very  well  thought  of,  and  what  I  intend 
to  provide  for,"  returned  the  stranger.  "  You  will 
not  always  \ye  in  good  spirits.  People  cannot  know 
how  their  lot  is  determined,  and  the  y^oung,  who 
lake  the  trouble  to  reflect,  as  I  hope  you  do,  regard- 
ing the  future  as  a  long  and  uncertain  period  which 
may  be  bright  or  may  be  gloomy,  naturally  feel  as 
much  disheartened  at  times  as  elated  at  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  little  vexations  about  passing 
things,  that  those  longer  accustomed  to  life  would 
bear  almost  without  a  thought.  At  such  times  work 
will  drag  heavily,  and  something  is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  will.  I  can  do  more  for  you  in  that 
way  than  you  may  suppose,  and  if  you  will  dutifully 
obey  the  instructions  I  am  about  to  give  you  all  will 
go  well.  Now  first  bring  here  the  sand  which  your 
good  grandmother  still  med  to  garnish  the  floor." 

Rose  in  silent  wonder  produced  the  box  of  sand, 
and  the  stranger  continued — "  Now  we  must  make 
a  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  floor;"  she  walked  round 
describing  a  wide  circle  with  her  foot,  which  Rose, 
at  her  instruction,  marked  by  evenly  pouring  down 
the  sand  from  a  little  wooden  ladle. 
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"  This  ring  you  are  to  preserve  with  the  most 
especial  care,"  she  proceeded;  *'  let  nothing  cross  it, 
and  if  by  accident  any  portion  of  it  be  destroyed, 
renew  it,  and  always  keep  it  as  perfect  as  now." 

*'  OfT,  Druid,  off!"  said  Rose,  as  the  great  house- 
dc^  smelt  round  it,  and  began  to  paw  it  with  his 
foot. 

**  That 's  right,"  said  the  stranger,  "  be  particular 
to  teach  Druid  to  keep  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  even 
train  your  kittens  that  they  are  not  to  run  over  it. 
As  to  yourself,  there  is  room  plenty  on  the  floor  for 
you  to  come  and  go  and  leave  it  undisturbed.  But  if 
in  your  sweeping  and  scouring  you  wish  to  remove 
it,  to  have  every  part  of  the  floor  nice  and  white 
alike,  why,  do  so,  but  immediately  replace  it  with 
another.  As  long  a.s  you  attend  to  this,  your  work 
need  give  you  no  uneasiness,  and  all  will  go  well 
with  you.  You  must  say  nothing  about  me  to  your 
grandfather,  and  he  will  think  the  ring  merely  a 
fancy  of  your  own,  and  will  keep  clear  of  it.  No 
one  else  has  a  right  to  question  you.  Now  go  and 
see  to  your  cow,  my  little  maid,  and  as  long  as  you 
deserve  it  good  luck  will  be.  with  you.  Do  n't  stop 
here  on  my  account,  I  am  too  good  a  housewife 
myself  to  be  willing  to  interfere  with  the  business  of 
others." 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasant  looks  and  cheerful 
tones  of  the  stranger,  Rose  by  this  time  felt  such  an 
awe  of  her  that  she  was  very  willing  not  to  be  de- 
tamed,  and  on  returning  from  milking,  with  all  her 
gratitude  for  the  apparent  kindness  of  her  intentions, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  And  her  gone. 

Rose  had  a  bright  smile  for  her  grandfather  as  she 
placed  the  brown  loaf  and  the  smoking  basin  of 
boiled  milk  on  the  white  tablecloth  before  him,  and 
the  meal  he  loved  was  all  the  sweeter  for  his  seeing 
that  she  looked  happy  in  performing  her  new  duties. 
After  she  had  seated  herself  at  the  table  with  him, 
she  rose  once  or  twice  to'  drive  away  Druid,  who 
i^-as  again  pawing  at  the  mysterious  ring. 

*'  So,  so  I  little  Rot^e,"  paid  the  old  man,  with  a 
smile,  '*  you  have  hedged  in  the  middle  of  tlie  floor, 
to  keep  it  bright  and  clean  ! — as  you  please — there  is 
room  enough  for  Druid  and  me  to  walk  round ;"  and 
no  further  explanation  was  sought. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  fire,  which 
now  was  as  pleasant  to  the  eyes  as  the  moonlight 
had  been  in  the  past  months,  blazed  in  the  wide 
chimney,  and  lighted  up  the  cottage  with  its  genial 
glow,  the  old  man  sat  down  to  his  usual  evening's 
occupation  of  weaving  baskets,  with  Druid  at  his 
feet,  and  Rose,  without  having  to  be  reminded  of  it, 
drew  the  spinning-wheel  from  the  corner,  and  made 
her  first  serious  attempts  at  drawing  out  the  fine  flax, 
which  she  continued  with  an  earnestness  that  proved 
her  determination  to  succeed.  Against  bedtime  she 
had  exultingly  called  her  grandfather  to  witness  her 
prc^n^css,  and  she  had  never  felt  his  praise  so  deeply 
as  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  with  a 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven  for  so  dutiful  a  child.  A 
few  mournful  thoughts  came  over  her,  when  she 
lay  down  in  her  little  bed,  of  the  kind  hands  that  had 
been  wont  to  smooth  her  pillow  and  her  soft  cover- 


ing, but  her  labor  had  so  prepared  her  for  sleep  that 
her  sadness  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  first  thought  of  Rose  in  the  morning  was  about 
the  ring  of  sand.  She  had  not  a  single  doubt  of  its 
efficacy,  for  her  confidence  in  the  strange  little 
woman  was  established  by  the  proof  she  had  already 
experienced  of  the  power  of  a  willing  mind.  So  with 
a  light  heart  she  commenced  the  duties  of  the  day, 
and  when  night  came  she  could  not  help  wonderiag 
at  her  own  strength  and  skillfulness.  And  so  it  vms 
day  after  day.  She  still  found  time  for  occasional 
recreation,  and  one  of  her  diversions  was  to  train 
her  kittens  to  run  their  races  round  the  outer  side  of 
the  ring,  which  she  did  by  drawing  a  switch  before 
them,  and  tapping  them  with  it  on  their  sleek  sides 
if  they  made  a  movement,  in  their  gambols,  to  tres- 
pass on  the  forbidden  ground.  Druid  learned  to 
respect  it  still  more  easily,  and  so  well  he  understood 
the  countenance  of  his  young  mistress,  that  if  a 
visiter  came  in  and  approached  the  mystic  sphere, 
he  caught  him  gently  by  the  arm  and  drew  him 
aside. 

Notwithstanding  her  faith  in  her  talisman,  Rose 
sometimes  felt  a  little  weariness  of  spirit  at  the 
weight  of  her  duties,  but  it  never  lasted  long.  If  at 
night  she  had  lain  awake  thinking  of  a  hard  day's 
work  of  scrubbing  and  scouring,  she  was  certain  to 
find  in  the  morning  that  the  windows  were  clearer, 
and  that  the  floor  and  wooden  utensils  were  cleaner 
than  she  had  supposed.  If  before  retiring  to  rest  she 
had  filled  the  churn,  apprehending  that  from  the 
frosty  weather  she  would  have  a  long  and  tiresome 
toiling  at  it  the  next  day,  when  the  day  came,  after 
a  few  minutes'  hearty  exertion,  she  found  the  lumps 
of  rich  yellow  butter,  for  which  the  cow  was  famous, 
dashing  about  in  perfection.  If  some  extra  labor 
kept  her  later  than  usual  from  her  wheel,  and  she 
feared  she  had  fallen  short  of  the  task  she  had  allotted 
to  an  evening,  the  next  time  she  resumed  it  the  spools 
were  better  filled  than  she  had  anticipated.  And  then 
she  was  happy  again  and  reproached  herself  for 
having  been  discouraged. 

Tlie  neatness  and  industry  and  good  temper  of  the 
little  housewife  became  a  topic  of  praise  among  all 
the  neighbors  round.  The  old  and  experienced  were 
glad  to  give  her  counsel  and  assistance,  and  to  the 
young  she  was  held  up  as  an  example.  Among  those 
who  stopped  the  oftenest  to  chat  with  her,  and  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  her  diligence 
and  thrift iness,  was  the  old  steward  of  the  great 
estate  to  which  the  cottage  belonged.  He  was  her 
grandfather's  best  friend,  and  Rose  was  always  ready 
to  welcome  him  with  the  deepest  chair  by  the  fire- 
side, and  a  pitcher  of  the  richest  milk  of  her  little 
dairy.  He  sometimes  brought  his  son  Harold  with 
him,  a  modest,  graceful  youth,  who  had  been  to 
carefully  reared  at  the  castle  that  he  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  of  gentle  blood.  He  never  joined  in 
the  flattering  speeches  that  his  father  made  to  the 
young  girl,  and,  indeed,  he  spoke  but  little  to  her  on 
any  subject,  of  which  she  was  very  glad,  for  she 
would  have  been  sadly  embarrassed  to  answer  him. 
But  sometimes  he  would  stop  at  the  door,  and  leave 
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hot  a  basket  of  rosy-cheeked  apples  from  his  father, 
or  after  he  had  been  walking  in  the  forest,  would 
bring  her  garlands  of  evergreen  to  hang  round  the 
cage  of  the  starling. 

Thus  passed  the  time  until  ChriMmas,  and  then  a 
new  course  of  events  began  with  Rose.  All  sorts  of 
curious  games  and  tasteful  divertiseroents  were 
devised  for  the  celebration  of  the  holidays  at  the 
castle,  and  she  was  summoned  to  take  part  in  them. 
Harold  had  been  ordered  to  select  from  the  peasant 
girls  on  the  estate  all  that  were  very  pretty,  and  the 
first  he  thought  of  was  Robc. 

Never  in  her  life  had  our  little  maiden  entered  the 
castle.  She  had  walked  round  it  with  her  grand- 
father, and  timidly  crept  among  its  grottos  and 
fountains  and  arbors,  and  gazed  up  at  its  tall  turrets, 
its  great  stained  windows,  and  the  sculptured  and 
gilded  crests  over  its  huge  doorways,  feeling  all  the 
time  as  if  it  was  a  mansion  of  a  different  world,  and 
now  elated  as  she  was  at  the  summons,  her  heart 
sunk  when  she  was  to  obey  it.  But  at  the  appointed 
time  her  grandfather,  who  had  many  misgivings,  but 
durst  not  risk  disobeying  his  lord,  led  her  to  the 
room  of  his  old  friend  the  steward,  and  holding  his 
hands  over  her,  prayed  for  her  safety.  Beautiful 
dresses  were  brought  her,  and  of  all  the  young  girls 
that  had  been  collected  she  wa:>  given  the  finest  parts 
in  the  various  pageants.  Sometimes  she  was  a 
shepherdess,  dressed  in  flowing  muslin  and  a  straw 
hat  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  sometimes  she  was  a 
wood-nymph  in  a  drapery  of  green,  with  her  hair 
bound  up  in  bands  of  silver  and  crystals,  which 
shone  upon  it  like  drops  of  dew ;  and  sometimes  in 
robes  of  satin  and  velvet,  she  carried  the  trains  of 
princesses  and  queens.  Fine  speeches  were  made 
to  her  which  she  did  not  half  understand,  and  which 
frightened  her  so  much  that  she  could  not  even 
attempt  to  answer  them,  and  often  she  heard  whispers 
about  her  beauty,  but  aa  every  tiling  that  was  said 
and  done  seemed  to  be  part  sport  and  part  earnest, 
and  she  was  not  able  to  separate  one  from  the  other, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  believe.  Harold  was 
frequently  engaged  in  the  same  games  with  herself, 
and  watched  over  her  like  a  brother.  He  contrived 
to  be  near  her  as  much  as  possible,  to  instruct  her  in 
what  was  required  of  her,  to  relieve  her  of  her 
tremors,  and  to  extricate  her  from  her  perplexities. 
Toward  him  she  soon  lost  her  shyness,  for  he  was 
the  only  one  among  the  whole  crowd  she  had  known, 
and  she  felt  grateful  t(i  him  and  disposed  to  confide 
in  him  as  her  best  friend — next  to  her  grandfather. 

At  length  her  services  were  no  longer  needed,  and 
she  received  permission  to  return  home.  How 
l^oomy  and  how  mean  the  cottage  looked  when  she 
entered  it,  after  the  spacious  and  lofty  rooms  she  had 
left  behind,  with  their  velvet  seats,  and  glittering 
lamps,  and  marble  statues,  and  tapestried  walls ! 
She  threw  herself  on  a  stool  and  burst  into  tears. 
Her  grandfather  looked  at  her  in  sorrowful  silence. 
The  starling  chirped  a  welcome,  and  Druid  came 
and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  but  what  was  the  poor 
starling,  fluttering  behind  its  little  black  wires,  com- 
pared with  the   bright-plum  aged   singing-birds,   in 


gilded  cages,  which  had  made  such  sweet  melodj  in 
those  echoing  halls  ?  And,  poor  Druid !  he  wss  a 
coarse  looking  brute  creature,  compared  with  the 
graceful  spaniels  and  delicate  gre^'hounds  that  the 
white  hands  of  the  ladies  had  fondled.  Her  grand- 
father placed  their  cottage  fare  before  her,  and  she 
wondered  that  she  had  ever  thought  it  sweet.  She 
had  eaten  off  silver,  and  seen  long  tables  covered 
with  hundreds  of  things,  of  which  she  did  not  know 
the  names,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to  the 
palate,  and  she  turned  from  the  simple  porri4ge  and 
coarse  bread  with  disgust. 

The  old  man  continued  his  efforts  to  restore  her 
better  feelings.  He  spoke  of  the  circle  with  which 
it  had  been  her  fancy  to  ornament  the  floor,  and 
kindly  said  that  he  had  been  as  careful  of  it  as  she 
could  have  \ycen  herself.  Rose  heard  him  without 
reply.  She  despised.the  ring  of  sand  as  she  did  every 
thing  else  in  the  cottage,  and  she  had  not  the  least 
wish  that  she  could  be  willing  to  return  to  her  old 
duties. 

Several  days  dragged  on,  lengthened  to  her  by  her 
discontented  and  rebellious  sprit.  Every  thing  was 
neglected  except  what  was  absolutely  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  the  hour.  The  cottage  was  untidy, 
her  own  person  slatternly,  and  she  even  lock  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  trampling  on  the  ring  of  sand, 
mentally  scofling  at  its  alleged  virtue,  and  at  length 
she  swept  it  quite  away. 

One  morning  she  was  sitting  idly  with  her  head 
between  her  hands,  before  the  dusty  and  blackened 
hearth,  when  Harold  entered.  He  started  at  the 
change  so  perceptible  in  herself  and  in  all  around  her. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  her  return  home,  yet  he 
showed  no  pleasure  at  meeting  her.  He  sat  gravely 
for  a  few  minutes,  avoiding  any  talk  about  the  enter- 
tainments at  the  castle,  and  then  withdrew. 

When  he  had  ^one  Rose  wept  bitterly.  She  could 
bear  the  sad  and  severe  looks  of  her  grandfather,  birt 
those  of  Harold  went  to  her  heart.  With  her  grief 
was  mingled  a  degree  of  shame  at  l)eing  discovered 
so  surrounded  by  untidiness  and  disorder,  but  she 
was  not  yet  ready  to  indulge  that  feeling.  She 
preferred  to  think  that  Harold,  like  herself,  had  con- 
creived  a  contempt  for  humble  life  from  the  brilliant 
scenes  at  the  castle,  and  that  she,  in  her  homelj' 
attire,  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  were  her  rude 
abode  and  vulgar  occupations.  The  idea  struck  her 
that  she  would  try  to  look  as  she  had  done  in  the 
proud  pastimes  of  the  holidays,  and  the  next  moruing 
at  the  hour  when  Harold  usually  passed  to  look  after 
the  woodmen  in  the  forest,  she  smoothed  and  re- 
curled  her  hair,  decorating  it  with  rose-colored 
ribands  that  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  ladies  of 
the  castle,  tied  a  gay  girdle  round  her  waist,  and  a 
showy  necklace  on  her  neck,  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dow to  await  his  appearance.  He  came  along  ns 
she  expected,  but  merely  saluted  her  with  a  brief 
*'  good  morrow,''  without  checking  his  pace. 

Poor  Rose  was  now  really  miserable.  The  loss 
of  Harold's  regard  was  a  trouble  of  a  sort  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  indolence  or  ambition.  She  tore 
the  ribands  from  her  hair  and  looked  on  unheeding!  y 
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while  her  kittens  dragged  them  away,  and  pulled  at 
them  with  their  sharp  little  claws  as  if  they  had  been 
tangles  of  yam.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  sobbed,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  always  stayed  at 
home  ! — I  shall  never  be  happy  again  !" 

*'  Remember  the  ring  of  sand  !"  said  a  voice  which 
Rose  knew  well.  She  hurriedly  turned  toward  the 
window  whence  it  proceeded,  with  her  face  and  neck 
all  crmisoned  at  the  thought  of  meeting  the  eye  of 
her  former  friendly  adviser.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
little  woman,  who  stood  looking  in,  her  countenance 
marked  with  both  sorrow  and  displeasure.  Rose  had 
a  single  glimpse  of  her  and  then  she  was  gone. 

Rose  was  now  so  oppressed  with  unhappiness  that 
she  was  thankful  for  a  prospect  of  alleviating  it. 
She  remembered  the  neglected  words  of  the  singular 
stranger,  "  Obey  me  and  all  will  go  well ;"  and  she 
determined  to  try  again  the  power  of  her  talisman. 
To  prepare  for  it  she  began  sweeping  the  floor,  and 
whilst  at  it,  she  involuntarily  glanced  at  the  cobwebs 
on  the  walls,  the  stains  on  the  table  and  dresser,  and 
the  ashes  scattered  over  the  hearth,  and  her  face 
burned  still  more  at  the  thought  of  what  must  be  the 
reflections  of  the  shrewd  little  woman  who  had  again 
seen  the  eflTects  of  her  idleness  and  ilUhumor.  The 
faster  she  swept  the  more  willing  she  felt  to  go  on, 
and  when  she  had  restored  the  cottage  to  a  tolerable 
degree  of  neatness,  and  sanded  the  ring  on  the  floor, 
she  felt  happier  already.  All  day  she  worked,  and 
when  night  came,  she  drew  out  her  wheel  for  the 
first  time  since  her  visit  to  the  castle.  Her  grand- 
father made  no  remarks  about  it,  but  only  talked 
cheerfully,  and  commenced  a  new  work-basket  for 
her  of  willow  as  white  as  ivory.  She  spun  on  until 
he  had  gone  to  his  sleeping-place  overhead,  and  then 
she  mixed  up  a  batch  of  bread  in  the  kneading-trough, 
to  let  it  rise  in  a  warm  c-orner  until  morning.  When 
she  was  done  she  sat  down  before  the  fire  to  rest,  for 
she  had  exerted  herself  so  little  of  late  that  the  labors 
of  the  day  had  wearied  her  unusually,  and  drawing 
a  large  cushioned  chair  in  front  of  her  low  seat,  she 
laid  her  head  upon  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast 
asleep. 

How  long  she  had  slept  Rose  could  not  have 
guessed,  when  suddenly  she  was  awakened  by  a  gush 
of  music  of  enti-ancing  sweetness,  distinct  in  every 
note,  yet  scarcely  louder  than  the  ticking  of  the 
clock-beetle  in  the  old  wood-work,  or  the  falling  of 
rain-drops  from  the  eaves.  The  cottage  wa.s  tilled 
with  a  light  more  beautiful  than  day,  and  more 
dazzling  than  that  of  the  sparkling  chandeliers  in  the 
castle.  She  saw  that  it  emanated  from  within  the 
ringof  sand,  which  was  glistening  like  a  little  wall 
of  crystals,  and  enclosed  such  a  scene  of  splendor 
and  beauty  as  made  ail  the  pageants  of  lords  and 
ladies  in  her  memory  seem  homely  and  dull.  Close 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  ring,  at  uniform  distances, 
were  tiny  columns  of  silver,  each  surmounted  by  a 
lamp  small  as  a  star,  yet  bright  as  the  morning  sun, 
and  at  their  bases  were  divans  of  velvet,  of  alter- 
nately blue  and  purple  and  crimson,  draped  with 
gold  fringe,  on  every  filament  of  which  hung  a  seed 
pearl.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  was  a  throne  of 
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the  finest  gold  fillagree  work,  seeming  to  be  stM- 
pended  in  the  air  from  the  beaks  of  four  humming- 
birds, w^hich  poised  themselves  so  gracefully  and 
naturally  that  they  might  have  been  presumed  to  be 
living,  but  for  a  certain  glitter  and  transparency  of 
their  wings  that  betrayed  them  to  have  been  made  of 
rubies  and  emeralds.  The  throne  was  composed  of 
several  seats,  fronting  difierent  directions,  and  on 
one  of  these  sat  a  little  lady  of  surpassing  beauty, 
attired  in  a  lustrous  robe  of  pure  white,  and  without 
any  ornaments  except  a  chaplet  on  her  head,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  delicate  flowers  like  grass  blossoms. 
On  the  steps  of  the  throne  stood  rows  of  ladies 
similarly  dressed,  though  in  various  colors,  and  still 
others  walked  and  danced  here  and  there  with  gentle- 
men in  mantles  of  green  embroidered  with  gold, 
while  outside  of  all,  regularly  ranged  against  the  ring, 
were  guards  in  polished  breastplates  and  helmets, 
with  gleaming  spears  in  their  hands.  A  double  line 
of  the  guards  was  formed  from  the  throne  dovm  to 
the  ring  in  front  of  the  queen,  for  such,  no  doubt,  the 
conspicuous  little  lady  really  was,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  vista  thus  made  was  a  band  of  musicians  playing 
on  tiny  harps,  the  music  of  which  had  broken  the 
slumbers  of  Rose.  At  the  first  glance  not  one  of  the 
company  seemed  taller  to  the  bewildered  girl  than 
her  hand,  but  the  longer  she  looked  the  more  they 
increased  m  size,  till  at  length  they  appeared  quite 
as  large  as  the  guests  of  the  castle  when  sometimes 
she  had  looked  down  upon  them  in  the  grand  saloon 
from  a  loi\y  gallery. 

At  a  signal  from  the  queen  the  chief  musician 
began  a  mournful  chant  about  the  gloom  and  terrors 
of  the  winter — about  the  snow-A^Teaths  whirled  over 
the  fields,  hiding  the  rings  in  which  the  fairy  race 
were  safe  to  revel  in  the  summer  moonlight ;  the  ice 
binding  the  streams  that  they  could  no  longer  float 
on  them  in  pearl-lined  shallops  of  muscle-shells ;  and 
the  winds  howling  through  the  forests  and  wrenching 
the  boughs  from  the  trees  whose  shade  they  loved, 
and  burying  the  soA  moss  beds  under  drifts  of 
withered  leaves.  Then  all  the  band  joined  in  an 
exulting  chorus  of  which  the  astonished  Rose  herself 
was  the  theme,  invoking  health  and  happiness  for 
the  cottage  maiden  whose  care  had  nightly  leA  them 
a  charmed  ring  in  which  they  could  disport  them- 
selves unmolested,  kindly  sheltered  while  they 
breatlied  the  free  air  of  the  earth. 

The  twanging  of  the  little  harps  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  nt  last  Druid  and  the  kittens  were  also 
aroused  from  sleep.  They  sprang  forward  toward 
the  ring  as  <i^>on  as  they  had  opened  their  eyes,  but 
so  well  had  Rose  trained  them  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  croHs  it.  At  this  there  was  a  commotion 
among  the  little  people  as  if  they  were  preparing  for 
some  rare  merriment.  The  queen  waved  her  hand, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  the  guards  bounded  upon  the 
top  of  the  ring  with  the  aid  of  their  spears,  and  then 
leaped  upon  the  back  of  Druid,  clashing  their 
bucklers,  and  looking  as  proud  as  a  company  of 
ancient  warriors  on  a  battle  elephant.  Druid  in  vain 
tried  to  shake  them  off ;  they  pricked  him  with  their 
spears,  until  he  started  wildly  and  careered  rotmd 
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tbe  ring,  faster  and  faster,  with  the  two  kittens  follow- 
ing dote  at  his  heels,  and  the  little  gentlemen  waved 
their  caps  and  feathers,  and  the  ladies  clapped  their 
hands,  and  even  the  queen  arose  from  her  seat,  and 
laughed  as  gaily  as  the  rest.  At  length  Druid  began 
to  pant  and  hang  his  head,  and  the  kittens  to  relax 
their  speed,  and  at  another  signal  from  the  queen, 
the  guards  sprang  back  to  their  places  as  nimbly  as 
they  had  leA  them,  and  the  three  coursers,  looking 
sprite  worn  out  with  their  race,  dropped  down  on  the 
hearth,  and  in  a  moment  were  asleep. 

And  then  a  new  scene  followed.  With  the  quick- 
ness of  thought  the  tasteful  court  dresses  of  the  ladies 
disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  a  simple  house- 
wife costume  of  mob  caps,  white  aprons  and  short- 
gowns.  The  gentlemen  laughed  even  more  at  this 
than  they  had  done  at  the  race,  and  then  gallantly 
handed  the  transfigured  dames  over  the  ring,  keeping 
at  the  command  of  the  queen  their  own  stations 
inside. 

Rose  now  trembled  with  fear,  though  she  was  so 
snugly  hidden  behind  the  cushions  of  the  chair  that 
the  believed  if  she  kept  quiet  she  would  not  be  seen. 
So,  without  moving,  she  waited  for  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  A  party  of  the  little  women  flocked  to 
her  wheel,  and  set  it  hmnming,  some  of  them  turning 
it  while  others  drew  out  the  thread  as  if  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  business  all  their  lives. 
Others  mounted  the  dresser,  and  began  scouring  the 
shelves  with  all  their  might.  Others  climbed  the 
chum  and  pounded  the  dasher  up  and  down  to  a 
merry  sort  of  tune,  until,  according  to  their  own  talk, 
the  butter  was  almost  ready  to  come,  and  others 
gathered  round  the  kneading-trough  and  thrusting 
down  their  little  white  arms  paddled  the  batter  about 
till  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  it  would  require 
very  little  more  labor. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Rose,  notwithstand- 
ing her  fear  and  amazement,  had  still  the  curiosity  to 
peep  sometimes  to  see  what  the  queen  was  doing. 
Her  dress  also  had  changed,  and  she  looked  quite  as 
much  of  a  housewife  as  any  of  them,  and  not  le^^s 
interested  than  themselves  in  their  various  employ- 
ments. At  length  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  high  pitch 
to  give  some  commands  about  the  work,  when  Rose 
was  startled  to  recognize  in  it  the  very  tones  o(  the 
friendly  little  woman  who  had  come  to  teach  her  to 
be  useful  and  happy.  And  not  only  in  the  voice  but 
in  the  countenance  was  a  resemblance  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.    Quite  forgetting  herself.  Rose  sprang 


to  her  feet,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  tnrprBe. 
In  an  instant  the  brilliant  light  was  extingoiilied. 
the  little  figures  vanished,  and  standing  alone  on  the 
spot  where  the  throne  had  been,  in  the  dim  ilreligfat, 
of  full  size,  and  dressed  in  the  same  large  flowered 
gown,  stood  the  good  dame  of  whom  Rose  had  been 
thinking.  Without  saying  a  word,  but  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile  on  her  face,  she  stepped  forward  and 
catching  the  frightened  girl  by  the  hand,  led  her  round 
and  round  the  ring  in  a  rapid  romping  sort  of  dance, 
which  she  had  no  power  to  stop  until  she  grew  faint 
and  dizzy,  and  sunk  down  again  on  her  stool  as  fast 
asleep  as  the  kittens  beside  her. 

When  Rose  awoke,  the  gray  light  of  dawn  was 
glimmering  into  the  cottage,  and  gradually  the  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed  during  the  night  became 
distinct  to  her  memory.  She  went  about  her  work 
with  a  thankful  and  trusting  heart.  The  conacioua- 
ness  that  she  was  aided  by  benevolent  beings  of 
supernatural  power  made  her  more  grave  and 
thoughtful  but  happier  than  ever.  Even  when  she 
thought  of  Harold  she  was  no  longer  depressed,  hot 
felt  an  assurance  that  all  would  be  well.  And  she 
was  not  disappointed.  The  old  steward  called  that 
day,  and  when  he  had  glanced  in  at  the  window, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  Rose,  sweeter  though  lower 
than  usual,  as  she  sung  at  her  wheel,  his  face  cleared 
of  a  cloud  that  had  rested  upon  it.  He  saluted  her 
with  more  than  his  accustomed  kindness,  and  tcrfd 
her  how  fearful  he  had  been  that  the  gaieties  and 
idleness  of  the  castle  had  spoiled  her  for  common 
peasant  life,  and  with  blushes  and  a  few  tears  she 
confessed  how  nearly  it  had  done  so,  and  how  nn> 
happy  she  had  been,  and  told  how  diflerently  she 
would  try  to  act  and  feel  for  the  future. 

And  Harold  came  that  evening,  more  frank  and 
merry  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and  sat  several 
hours  trying  to  learn  basket- weaving  of  the  grand- 
father. 

Against  spring  it  had  been  talked  of  between  the 
two  old  men,  that  when  Rose  was  a  few  years  older, 
it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  them  all  that  she  should 
be  the  wife  of  Harold.  And  so  in  time  it  happened. 
She  became  the  mistress  of  a  great  farm-house, 
instead  of  the  humble  cottage,  and  in  rosiness, 
plumpness,  and  activity,  the  counterpart  of  her 
potent  instructress  in  the  "ways  of  doing  well.  She 
never  forgot  the  sourtre  of  her  prosperity,  and  never 
for  a  single  day  of  her  life  was  the  white  floor  ot*  her 
kitchen  without  its  fairy  ring. 


SONNET. 


CoxK  back,  my  heart — thou  wanderer— come  back ! 

Recall  thy  lone  thoughts  to  their  Icmelier  urn — 

There  let  them  dwell  in  quiet.    Oh  return — 
Nor  journey  on  a  aolitary  track ! 

For  thou  wilt  come  unaatiified  at  last, 
With  vain  regret*,  vam  yearning*,  and  unrest ; 

With  deeper  loneliness  around  thee  cast — 


And  silence  like  a  spell  within  thy  breast ! 

O  heart ! — send  through  the  future  hours  no  vision. 
To  clothe  that  haunting  image  of  thy  brain ; 

Weave  no  ideal  robe  in  hues  Rlj-sian, 
'T is  but  a  dream — O,  then,  return  again 
To  thine  own  home,  the  Past !  that  virorld  is  thin»— 
Bring  back  thy  thoughts  unto  their  other,  earlier  shrine  ! 

S.  J.  XAXKS- 
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'T  WAS  early  summer,  comrades,  the  violet  month  of  June, 
When  in  the  wood  with  happy  brood  the  robin  pipes  his 

tune. 
'Twas  here  upon  this  very  hill— how  well  the  spot  I 

know! — 
That  Freedom  was  baptized   in  blood,  eight-and-«ixty 

years  ago. 

The  night  was  dark  upon  the  bay,  the  crescent  moon  was 
down; 

And  shadows,  like  the  wing  of  Death,  hung  o'er  the  sleep- 
ing town — 

When  forth  we  marched  from  Charlestown  Neclr,  a  thou- 
sand was  our  band. 

With  silent  tread  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  up  to  ^ere  I  stand ! 

A  royal  frigate  lay  below,  whose  weary  sentry  slept ; 
He  sudden  woke  and  looked  above,  a  soond  across  him 

swept: 
Like  funeral  mourners  in  the  sky,  the  wind  went  wailing 

o*er— 
The  wave  that  lapped  beneath  the  hill  seemed  sobbing  on 

the  shore — 

Across  the  distant  meadow-land  he  thought  he  saw  a  gleam 
like  sheeted  ghosts  advancing,  but  he  fancied  it  a  dream— 
And  while  he  slept,  again  we  kept  our  silent  Spartan  way, 
Firm  as  the  band  that  went  to  die  at  old  HiermopyUo. 

All  through  the  night  with  spade  and  pick  we  piled  the 

ramparts  high, 
Till  o*er  the  morning  sun  they  blazed,  a  beacon  in  the  sky ! 
O'er  land  and  sea  it  wavered  far,  a  sign  of  dark  presage. 
On  patriots  arming  stoutly,  on  the  Briton  white  with  rage. 

The  royal  leader  looked  amaze.    "  \fhat,  bearded  by  the 

slaves! 
Ho !  treason,"  loud  he  shouted,  "  cord  and  gibbet  for  the 

knaves." 
"  We  '11  ride  the  clownish  rabble  down,"  Burgoyne  said 

with  a  sneer, 
"  As  when  we  hunt  the  sullen  boar,  with  merry  shout  and 

spear." 

The  laiigh  was  loud  among  the  chiefs,  the  jest  was  light 

that  day, 
The  soldiers  caught  the  mockery,  and  harnessed  for  the 

fray. 
Though  many  a  townsman  muttered  low—'*  they  Ul  rue  it 

ere  the  mom**— 
The  ribald  music  gayer  came,  and  louder  was  the  scorn ! 

All  day  we  toiled  upon  our  lines,  and  bore  the  fiery  rain 
From  fort  and  fleet,  whose  shot  and  shell  were  ploughing 

up  the  plain : 
From  mom  till  noon  we  sternly  toiled,  bat  thought  with 

joyful  pride 


How  ages  since  at  Bannockbum  brave  hearts  for  freedom 
died. 

The  noon  had  past,  when  o*er  the  bay,  from  Boston  came 

the  blara 
Of  trumpets  rousing  up  f  arms :  bombs  whizzed  across 

the  air ; 
Boats  o'er  the  Mystic  crowded  fast ;  troops  landed  'neath 

thehiU:— 
Then  spake  brave  Warren  with  a  voice  that  made  each 

boflom  thrill — 

*'  Now  by  your  happy  homes  in  sight ;  and  by  yom  wives 
who  Mraep; 

And  by  the  church  beneath  whose  elms  your  saintly  mo- 
thers sleep; 

And  by  the  mem'ry  of  your  sires,  the  men  of  Plymouth 
Roek; 

And  for  the  freedom  of  your  sons— stand  fast  before  the 
shock !" 

On  came  the  British  myrmidons,  it  was  a  gallant  sight ; 
Their  fifers  playing  words  of  scorn,  their  banners  flaunting 

bright : 
And  fast  around  fell  shot  and  shell,  and  wide  our  ranks 

were  t(Mrn, 
As  when  a  storm  of  sudden  hail  beats  6o\vn  the  summer 

corn. 

But  firm  we  stood,  eaeh  heart  beat  high,  for  in  the  distant 

town. 
From  roof,  and  church,  and  lofty  spire  were  thousands 

looking  down. 
It  fired  our  bosoms,  and  we  felt 't  was  no  ignoble  fray. 
But  latest  time  should  thrill  to  hear  the  deeds  we  did  that 

day! 

On  came  the  British  myrmidons,  when  sudden,  from  the 

rear. 
Rose  woman's  shriek,  and  distant  shouts,  and  sounds  of 

rage  and  fear. 
"  'T  is  Charlestown,"  was  the  warning  cry,  "  the  foe  has 

wrapped  in  flame- 
Now  by  your  hate  of  rathless  wrong  avenge  this  deed  of 

shame !" 

We  looked  behind :  thick  pufls  df  smoke  wvre  rolling  to 

the  sky, 
The  red  flames  roared  imense  beneath,  or  leapt  and  hissad 

on  high; 
The  bells  rung  out,  in  wild  dismay  our  wires  ran  to  and 

fro— 
We  saw  it  all,  and  clenched  our  guns,  then  turned  and 

faced  the  foe ! 

Breathless  and  eager  there  we  stood;  old  Putnam  in  the 
van; 
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**  Hold  back,"  he  cried,  *<  for  fare  revenge,  and  each  one 

mark  his  man." 
Dark  acowU  our  only  answer  were,  bat  hoarse  along  the 

line 
A  murmur  went,  as  when  the  wind  runs  through  the 

mountain  pine. 

Nor  long  we  stood  ere  volleys  fast  came  rattling  from  the 

foe, 
Iff  comrade  at  my  side  was  down,  I  panted  for  the  blow ; 
<<  Stand  firm,"  came  Prescott's  voice,  "  and  kneel ;"  each 

yeoman  trailed  his  gun ; 
"Ha!    how  the   cowards  shrink,"   cried   Howe,   *'St. 

George !  the  day  is  won." 

Their  feet  were  nearly  at  the  ditch,  we  heard  their  quick 

command; 
'*Now  u  your  time,"  the  watchword  went,  "and  God 

defend  our  land!" 
Stiaight,  like  an  earthquake,  flame  and  shot  in  one  wild 

burst  awok»— 
Hurled  back,  the  shrieking  foe  recoiled  amid  the  sulphurous 

smoke: 

A  mranent  and  we  saw  them  not :  then  rose  the  eddying 

veil, 
And  down  the  hill  they  swept  like  dust  whirled  in  the 

summer  gale. 
In  vain  their  leaders  bade  them  stand,  still  panic-struck 

they  fled ; 
The  wounded,  struggling  as  they  fell,  died  by  their  <;om- 

radea'  tread. 

At  last  they  rallied  on  the  shore :  the  fife  was  heard  again ; 
And  at  the  sound,  like  angry  wolves,  they  foamed  with 

shame  and  pain ! 
*'  Redeem  the  laurels  lost,"  cried  Howe,  "  shall  peasants 

bid  us  flee?" 
A  howl  replied,  as  when  Nahant  roars  in  the  wintry  sea. 

Once  more  wc  waited  still  and  stem;   once  more  we 

marked  our  prey ; 
Our  volleys  sped,  once  more  they  fled,  God  fought  for  us 

that  day ! 


And  when  the  noooke  uprose,  vre  saw  high-lM^ped  Um 

piles  of  slain — 
Oh !  never  saw  I  such  an  hour,  and  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Tlien  thanks  were  poured  to  Heav'n  on  high,  and  tears  of 
joy  were  shed ; 

We  claqted  our  comrades  still  alive,  and  moamed  the 
glorious  dead : 

The  wounded  showed  their  hurts  with  pride,  and  prophe- 
sied the  day 

Heroes  should  envy  them  the  scars  won  in  this  sacred  fray. 

But  short  OUT  rest,  our  triumph  short,  an  hour  had  scarcely 

past. 
When  o'er  the  wave,  with  colors  brave,  f^resh  troopa  came 

hurr)*ing  fast ; 
Pitcaim  was  there,  and  stem  Pigot,  and  Clinton  towering 

high— 
The  fiery  shelU  the  blue  arch  crossed  like  meteors  in  the 

sky. 

What  need  to  tell  you,  comrades,  the  tale  you  oft  have 

heard? 
Has  not  the  brutal  story  each  patriot  boecnn  stirred? 
How  when  our  weapons  failed  we  turned,  how  thousands 

gained  the  day. 
But  sullen  yet  and  slow  we  went,  stUl  fighting  grim  at 

bay! 

They  stabbed  the  wounded  where  he  fell,  they  brained  the 

beardless  youth. 
They  slew  the  sire  beside  his  son — God  lode  on  them  with 

ruth! 
They  held  the  field ;  but  oiirs  the  prize  ,*  if  e'er  a  war  you 

see, 
May  Heav'n  on  Freedom's  foes  bestow  just  such  avietory ! 

And  now  yon  loAy  pile  is  reared,  high  glistening  in  the 

sun. 
To  tell  to   future  times   that   here  heroic   deeds  were 

done! 
And  ever  far  at  sea  our  sons  shall  view,  with  holy  thrill. 
The  first,  last  beacon  of  their  land — the  shaft  on  Bvskxb 

Hill! 


MORT    DE    NAPOLEON. 


BT  L.  J.  CUT. 


"  Hi*  last  words,  uttered  in  a  stale  of  delirium,  on  the  morning  of  his  death  were — '  Mon  fils^—^xm  afterward. 
*  Feu  d^Arm^*'— and  lastly,  *  fVanre'—soon  after  which  he  expired/' 


The  conqueror  of  mighty  kingi« — 

The  victor  in  a  thousand  fields, 
Lies  low  in  death  I — All  feebly  springs 

Life'*  current  up,  as  nature  yicldsi. 
Death  !  to  the  mighty  of  the  earth  ? 

Aye  I  to  the  conqueror  of  all — 
All,  from  the  prince  of  loftiest  birth 

I>own  to  the  meanest  slave,  must  fall ! 

He,  to  whom  kings  had  bowetl  them  down. 

I^id  prostrate  by  a  mightier  shock  ! 
Tl»e  "  throne-dispenser"  overthrown, 

And  captive  on  a  barren  rock ! 


By  Seine  and  Rhine,  and  Eastern  Nile, 
His  baimers  nnce  waved  proudly  high  ,* 

But  now,  in  lone  Helena's  Isle, 
The  %varrior  lays  him  down  to  die  I 

What  thoughts  in  that  stern  moment  shiX>k 

His  burning,  fever-maddened  brain  ? 
"  Mmjils  .'"—Then  longed  the  sire  to  look 

Upon  his  darling  boy  again ! 
Anon — wild  dreams  of  battle  dance — 

Armies  obey  his  high  behest ; 
Once  more — it  is  the  last ! — "  La  Branut'' 

And  that  fierce  spirit  was  at  rest ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOUBS  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

In  the  parlor  of  a  neat  but  unpretending  dwelling 
in  one  of  the  crowded  streets  of  New  York,  were 
assembled  the  family  of  Mr.  Clavnon.  It  was  a 
pleasant  bright  morning  in  September,  and  the  blinds 
were  carefully  drawn  to  exclude  the  sunshine,  which 
nevertheless  found  its  way  through  one  small  aper- 
ture, and  the  golden  dust  danced  gaily  in  its  light. 
A  lovely  little  girl  was  looking  intently  upon  the 
sunbeam,  and  shutting  her  tiny  hand  with  a  tight 
grasp,  would  open  it  again,  with  a  look  of  childish 
wonder  and  disappointment.  ' 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Amy  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clayton, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  watching  the  child. 

'*  I  want  to  get  some  of  these  beautiful  things 
coming  in  the  window,  mamma,  but  I  can't  reach 
them.  I  wish  i>apa  would  try ;  he's  to  much  bigger 
than  me.'' 

"  Papa  can't  catch  them,  dear,  any  more  than 
little  Amy,"  said  the  father,  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms — ''But  come,  give  me  one  kiss;  I  must  go 
away  for  a  whole  day,  from  my  darling." 

»*  Will  Catharine  help  me,  then  ?" 

"  I  fear  even  Catharine  will  find  it  difficult  to  help 
you,"  said  her  father  with  a  smile  ;  '*  but  you  know 
Willie  ia  coming  home  to-day,  and  he  will  try  and 
do  every  thing  you  want  him  to  do." 

*'  Oh,  yen,  dear  brother  Willie;  but  you  will  be 
home  to-morrow,  papa?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  and  Amy  will  be  a  good  little  girl 
till  pa  comes  back,  will  she  not  ?"  The  promise 
was  given  and  scaled  with  another  kiss,  and  aHer 
taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  Mr. 
Clayton  rode  from  the  house.  Ilis  wife  and  children 
wtitched  him  from  the  window  until  he  was  out  of 
sight.  There  was  a  shadow  on  the  mother's  brow 
as  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  forehead  of  little  Amy, 
who  stood  on  a  chair  by  her  side,  and  there  was  a 
tear  glistening  in  Catharine's  eye,  which  she  wiped 
away  unperceived,  as  she  turned  and  said — 

**  It  is  only  for  one  day,  mother ;  to-morrow  night 
father  will  be  with  us  again." 

'^  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  but  for  one  day,  and  may  Grod 
watch  over  him  till  his  return."  The  mother  and 
daughter  were  soon  busied  with  their  household 
duties,  while  Amy  kept  her  place  at  the  window, 
watching  for  the  stage  which  was  to  bring  home  her 
brother  Willie.  At  length  a  shout  from  the  little  one 
when  she  saw  it  lumbering  up  the  street,  brought  her 


mother  to  her  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Willie  had 
alighted  and  sprung  into  his  mother's  arms. 

"  Where  is  father  ?"  was  the  first  question  the  boy 
asked  on  looking  round  and  missing  him  from  the 
group. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  leave  home  to-day,  my  son, 
but  he  will  be  with  us  to-morrow.  Why  how  you  've 
grown,  Willie  I  and  you  look  so  rosy ;  your  father 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

*'  Oh,  mother,  we  've  had  capital  fun  !" 

*'  Capital  fun !  I  hope  you  have  not  neglected  your 
studies ;  your  father  and  I  would  be  greatly  grieved 
if  you  had  done  so." 

"  Oh  no,  mother ;  wait  till  I  show  you  my  medals 
— but  after  school,  you  know,  we  usedio  go  dovim  to 
the  river  with  the  teacher  and  bathe,  and  we  had 
such  times  hunting  for  squirrels  in  the  woods,  and 
once  we  killed  a  snake  as  big  as  my  leg.  Charley 
Bogert  and  I  were  together,  and  Charley  saw  it  first 
and  struck  it  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  oh  mother, 
if  you  had  seen  it  stand  straight  up  and  hiss,  I  guess 
you  'd  have  been  frightened  I" 

**  I  did  'nt  know  snakes  had  legs  to  stand  on, 
Willie,"  said  Amy,  who  was  listening  earnestly  to 
the  story. 

*'  Well,  neither  have  they,  Amy ;  but  I  meant  that 
he  reared  himself  right  up  on  end,  and  then  I  flung  a 
stick  nt  him,  and  he  fell  down,  and  Charley  crept 
behind  him  and  gave  him  another  hit  on  the  head, 
and  then  I  got  a  big  stone,  and  we  soon  killed  him. 
Oh,  we  had  capital  fun  !" 

"  Come  with  me,  brother,  come,"  said  Amy,  "  we 
have  another  Canary  bird,  and  oh,  it 's  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers,  and  we  call  it  Willie.  Come  and 
hear  it ;"  and  the  little  one  took  her  brother  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  away. 

The  day  passed  quickly,  and  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  Mis.  Clayton  knelt  with  her  children  and 
asked  the  protection  of  that  all  merciful  One,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  She  asked  it  for  the 
beloved  partner  who  shared  her  every  thought :  for 
the  children,  who  were  dear  as  the  life-blood  that 
warmed  her  heart;  for  herself,  and  for  all  God's 
creatures,  and  she  quietly  slept  the  sleep  of  inno- 
cence and  peace. 

''  When  will  father  be  home  ?"  asked  Willie  in  the 
morning;  "  I  want  to  see  him  so  much." 

*'  He  will  be  here  by  four  o'clock  at  the  farthest," 
said  his  mother. 

'^  Well,  when  I  see  him  coming  I  shall  go  and  hide 
behind  the  parlor  door,  and  after  he  has  kissed  you 
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all  and  sits  down  in  his  chair,  I  Ul  steal  sofUy  behind 
him  and  put  ray  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  tell  him  to 
guess  who 's  there  ?  wont  that  be  fun  !  Now  mind 
you  do  n*l  tell  him,  Amy/' 

**  I  aint  a  tell  tale,"  said  the  little  one,  pouting  her 
pretty  lip. 

**  I  know  you  're  not,  Amy,  but  you  *ll  be  so  glad 
you  might  forget  and  tell  father ;  now  I  want  to  sur- 
prise him.    It  will  be  such  capital  fun  !" 

Long  before  four  o'clock,  Amy  and  her  brother 
were  stationed  at  the  window,  where  they  were 
frequently  joined  by  their  mother  and  sister.  Five, 
•ix  o'clock  came,  but  the  father  had  not  returned. 
Catharine  was  busying  herself  in  arranging  the  tea- 
table. 

"  Look,  mother,  what  fine  light  rusk,  you  know 
father  is  so  fond  of  them,  and  these  preserved  straw- 
berries, they  are  his  favorite  fruit.  Now  Amy,  do  n't 
forget  to  hand  father  his  slippers,  he  always  likes 
you  to  do  it." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  Willie,  who  thought 
he  ^'as  slighted  in  having  no  particular  task  assigned 
him. 

"  Oh,  yon  are  to  stand  behind  the  door,"  said 
Catharine,  laughing,  '' and  to  put  your  hands  over 
father's  eyes." 

"  But  I  w^t  to  do  something  mor^  than  that,  and 
if  I  can't  do  any  thing  else,  I  will  set  his  chair  at  the 
table,  and  get  his  light  coat  for  him,  and  have  the 
newspaper  ready." 

During  this  conversation  between  the  children, 
Mrs.  Cla>'ton  was  at  the  window,  straining  her  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  husband.  It  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  dark  evening  shadows  were 
fast  gathering  on  the  horizon. 

One  by  one  they  rose,  and  mingled,  and  came 
trooping  up  the  sky,  like  spectres  from  the  spirit- 
land.  Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  daylight,  darker 
and  deeper  hung  the  shadows,  till  the  whole  heavens 
were  shrouded  in  one  impenetrable  pall ! 

The  children  drew  cU»se  to  the  side  of  their  mother 
— little  Amy  climbed  upon  her  knee,  and  nestled  in 
her  lx>som.  "  How  dark  it  is,  mother ;  oh  why  do  n't 
father  come  ?" 

The  rain,  which  had  been  rapidly  gathering,  now 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  became 
BO  appalling,  that  the  mother  and  her  children  left 
the  window,  and  the  shutters  were  closed  upon  the 
storm. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  tea  things  still  remained 
untouched  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Clayton  strove  to 
conceal  her  anxiety,  while  her  prayers  were  silently 
ascending  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband.  All  at  once  the  whole  group  started.  A 
horse  was  heard  approaching  the  hoiL«e,  and  Willie 
flew  to  open  the  door,  wholly  forgotlul  of  the  little 
stratagem  he  hud  planned  to  surprise  his  father.  On 
the  side  walk  were  two  men  bearing  a  litter,  while 
a  third  was  holding  a  horse  in  the  street.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton's t*ace  turned  deadly  pale,  and  her  heart  died 
within  her ;  she  could  ask  no  questions. 

Slowly  the  men  entered  the  doorway,  and  gently 
placed  their  burden  in  the  hall.  Willie  rushed  toward 


it  and  raised  the  cover — '*  Father  is  dead !  father  is 
dead !"  shrieked  he  in  agony  and  terror. 

*'  Willie,  Willie,"  said  Catharine,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  ''dear  Willie,  think  of  mother."  Bat 
the  poor  boy  was  nearly  frantic  with  grief,  and  Amy 
joined  her  cries  with  his,  while  Mrs  Clayton  stood 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  you,  ma'm,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
drawing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his  eyes,  "  but 
it  can  't  be  helped ;  accidents  will  happen." 

Tlie  wounded  man  groaned.  In  an  instant  his 
wife  was  at  his  side.  '*  Oh,  William !  William ! 
what  a  return  is  this !" 

*'  I  fear  it  is  all  over,  Mary;  but  God's  will  be 
done,"  faintly  articulated  the  sufferer,  and  then 
relapsed  into  insensibility. 

'<  The  doctor  will  soon  be  here,  ma'm,"  said  one 
of  the  men ;  *'  Matthew  Green,  that  brought  home 
the  gentleman's  horse,  stopped  and  told  him  of  the 
accident." 

In  a  few  moments  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  after 
examining  the  wounds,  shook  his  head,  and  by  his 
manner  alone,  crushed  the  last  spark  of  hope  that 
lingered  in  the  wife's  bosom  !  Mrs.  Clayton  was  a 
woman  of  delicate  frame  and  exquisite  sensibilities, 
yet  possessing  withal  uncommon  energy  of  charader. 
Now  that  she  had  learned  the  worst  she  asked  G^ 
for  strength,  and  sought  to  nerve  herself  for  the  hour 
of  trial. 

Mr.  Clayton  had  been  detained  some  hours  longer 
than  he  expected  to  be,  and  when  within  a  few  miles 
of  home  his  horse  had  been  startled  by  the  lightning, 
and  set  off  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Clayton  was  thrown 
from  the  saddle,  and  one  of  his  feet  being  entangled 
in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  the  road,  his 
body  bruised  and  torn,  and  his  head  mangled  in  a 
shocking  manner.  The  infuriated  animal  was  finally 
stopped  by  a  man  who  lived  in  Mr.  Clayton's  nei^- 
borhood,  and  he.  procuring  the  assistance  of  others, 
had  the  imfortunate  man  conveyed  to  his  home. 

Another  pleasant  bright  morning  broke  in  beauty 
on  the  earth;  another  simbcam  stole  through  the 
closely  drawn  shutter,  but  they  were  all  imheeded, 
for  William  Clayton's  wife  was  a  widow,  and  his 
children  fatherless.  A  dark  shadow  liad  settled  on 
the  once  sunny  home. 

CIUPTER  II. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PAST. 

About  eighteen  years  before  the  events  already 
related,  William  Clayton  had  commenced  practice 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.  His  father,  a 
man  of  moderate  income,  had  exi)ended  the  greater 
part  of  it  on  the  education  of  his  son,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  him  win  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  Near  where  young  Clayton  resided  dwelt 
the  widow  Stewart,  and  her  only  child,  INIary,  a  girl 
of  nineteen.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  lost  her  husband 
early  in  life,  and  her  small  annuity  had  been  eked 
out  by  the  aid  of  her  needle.  Mary  was  her  idol,  her 
all,  and  to  maintain  and  educate  her  child  in  such  a 
manner  as  her  father  would  have  wished,  was  the 
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widow's  constant  and  untiring  aim.  And  well  the 
gentle  girl  repaid  her  mother's  love.  A  diligent  and 
apt  scholar,  Mary  won  the  hearts  of  her  teachers, 
and  when  at  last  Mrs.  Stewart  proposed  taking  her 
daughter  from  school,  as  she  was  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  the  expenm:  of  her  education,  the  principal 
begged  that  Mary  might  remain,  saying  that  her 
services  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
instruction  she  would  receive  in  the  higher  branches. 
To  this  proposal  her  mother  joyfully  acceded,  and 
soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Mary  fill  the 
place  of  assistant  teacher,  with  a  salary*  which  added 
considerably  to  their  limited  income. 

Young  Claxton  had  met  Mary  Stewart  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  frieud,  and  the  casual  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  which  led  him  often  to  the 
widow's  dwelling.  When  at  length  assured  of  Mary's 
love,  he  asked  her  mother's  consent  to  their  union ; 
Mrs.  Stewart  frankly  told  him  "  She  would  commit 
her  daughter's  happiness  to  his  keeping,  provided 
there  was  no  opposition  ofiered  it  by  his  father." 

At  first  the  old  gentleman  demurred ;  he  persisted 
*'  That  his  son  was  too  young  to  think  of  matri- 
mony. Miss  Stewart,  though  a  very  amiable  young 
lady  from  all  he  had  heard  of  her,  was  without 
fortune ;  not  that  he  cared  for  it," — and  here  the  old 
gentleman  slightly  hesitated — '^  but  he  thought  it 
better  they  should  have  something  to  begin  the  world 
with." 

**  Dear  father,  how  often  have  I  heard  you  say  that 
you  had  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  when  my  mother 
and  you  were  married,  and  in  my  whole  life  I  never 
heard  either  of  you  regret  your  want  of  fortune." 

'*True,  true,  but  there  are  few  women  in  the 
world  like  your  mother.  She  was  always  happy  at 
home,  and  no  matter  how  fretted  or  anxious  I  might 
he  through  the  day,  I  was  always  sure  of  a  loving 
word^and  a  pleasant  smile  in  the  evening.  When  I 
returned  wearied  and  exhausted  with  the  cares  of 
business,  she  never  pestered  me  to  take  her  to  some 
place  of  pub!  ie  amusement.  I  never  came  home  and 
found  the  house  in  disorder,  and  her  away  at  a 
revival-meeting,  or  running  after  some  popular 
preacher ;  yet  she  was  a  woman  of  deep  piety,  and 
showed  it  by  doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  No,  no ;  there 
are  few  women  like  her ;  in  the  twenty  years  we 
lived  together,  I  don't  think  there  was  an  unkind 
feeling  between  us." 

''  But,  dear  father,  Miss  Stewart  may  be  all  that 
my  mother  was." 

"  I  doubt  it ;  girls  are  brought  up  very  diflerently 
now-a-days ;  they  dance,  they  sing,  learn  to  play  on 
the  piano,  dress,  visit  and  coquette ;  Heaven  help 
the  man  of  moderate  means  who  gets  one  of  them 
for  a  wife." 

'*  You  forget,  father,  that  Mary  has  not  been 
brought  up  in  such  a  manner;  her  mother,  you 
know — " 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know  Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  prudent 
woman,  but  what  warrant  have  we  that  her  daughter 
will  be  the  same  ?" 

'*  Dear  father,  if  you  but  knew  Mary.    Why  will 


you  not  go  with  me  and  see  for  yourself  whether  she 
is  not  worthy  to  be  your  daughter?" 

**  Certainly,  if  I  saw  with  your  eyes  she  would  bo 
most  worthy  ;  but  it  is  no  way  to  learn  a  woman's 
character  by  visiting  her  when  she  is  prepared  to 
receive  you ;  I  want  to  drop  in  at  any  time,  and 
judge  what  she  is  at  home.  As  I  said  before,  if  you 
were  wealthy  and  could  afibrd  to  indulge  your  wife 
in  extravagance,  it  would  be  well  enough ;  but  you 
are  not,  so  take  my  advice  and  give  up  the  project." 

^'  I  must  speak  seriously  on  this  matter ;  give  it  op 
I  cannot ;  to  marry  without  your  consent  I  do  not 
wish,  neither  would  Mary,  nor  her  mother,  consent 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

^'  What 's  that  ?  She  would  not  run  away,  think 
you  ?" 

"  No,  father,  not  even  were  I  to  urge  it ;  Mary 
has  too  much  firmness  of  principle  wilfully  to  vio- 
late a  known  duty,  that  of  obedience  to  parents." 

'*  So,  so,  well,  she  may  be  a  good  girl  after  all; 
that  is  just  like  your  mother ;  a  good  daughter  will 
make  a  good  wife,  but  I  've  no  great  opinion  of  the 
woman  who  proves  her  love  for  a  man  by  forgetting 
to  honor  her  father  and  mother.  There  's  a  great 
deal  of  false  sentiment  abroad  in  the  world  about 
such  matters.  When  a  girl  runs  away,  and  marries 
a  man  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  it 
is  usual  for  people  to  talk  of  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made,  and  the  strength  of  her  affection  for  her  lover. 
Now  the  matter  does  not  strike  me  in  this  light ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  most  selfish  and 
unfeeling  act.  The  grief  of  a  mother,  who  has  hung 
over  her  cradle,  nurtured  her  in  her  bosom,  watched 
by  her  sick  pillow,  and  Iwrne  with  all  her  childish 
waywardness ;  and  the  disappointment  of  a  father, 
who  may  have  garnered  his  hopes  of  happiness  in 
his  child's  obedience,  are  all  flung  to  the  winds; 
self-denial  is  too  painful  a  task,  and  her  own  gratifi- 
cation is  all  the  lady  thinks  about.  And  the  man 
who  could  urge  a  woman  to  such  a  course,  if  his 
wife  afterward  carries  out  the  lessons  of  disobe- 
dience and  d<;ception  which  ho  by  that  one  act  has 
taught  her,  and  practiced  them  upon  himself,  why 
should  he  blame  her'  I  'd  like  to  see  this  girl,  who 
would  not  run  away  with  you,  and  will  take  a  walk 
there  this  evening." 

William  ('lajton  had  gained  his  point;  he  was 
sure  that  if  his  father  once  liecame  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  daughter  his  scruples  would 
vanish. 

The  event  justified  his  hopes,  and  a  year  saw  Mary 
and  himself  united. 

Years  rolled  by,  and  many  wondered  that  William 
Clayton  did  not  advance  in  the  world.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  who  had  entered  the 
arena  with  himself,  rose  step  by  step,  built  or  rented 
fine  houses,  had  them  magnificently  furnished,  their 
families  dressed  expensively,  and  were  received 
into  fashionable  society,  while  Mr.  Clayton  and  his 
wife  were  sc4ircely  known  out  of  their  small  but 
select  circle  of  personal  friends. 

"  Why  don't  you  dash  out  and  make  more  show?" 
said  a  lady  visiter  who  called  one  day  on  Mrs.  Clay- 
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ton;  ^*  if  you  always  live  in  this  plain,  quiet  manner 
people  will  know  nothing  about  you,  and,  depend 
upon  it,  unlem  you  make  a  genteel  appearance,  the 
world  will  take  little  notice  of  you." 

*'  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
genteel  appearance,  there  are  so  many  different 
standards  of  gentility,  but  I  am  sure  neither  Mr. 
Clayton  nor  myself  would  ever  submit  to  koep  up  a 
false  appearance." 

*'  Oh.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  false  appearances 
88  any  one ;  but,  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  take  a 
larger  house,  and  have  it  more  fashionably  fiirninhcd, 
and  entertain  more,  you  would  be  more  thought  of, 
and  Mr.  Clayton's  practice  might  be  enlarged;  and 
this  I  am  sure  you  could  better  afford  than  some 
others  I  conid  name  of  our  acquaintance." 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  us  how  others 
do,  we  must  act  as  will  be  most  prudent  for  our- 
selves. Mr.  Clayton  is  not  rich,  nor  will  he  ever  be. 
When  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar,  it  was 
with  the  firm  determination  never  to  undertake  any 
case  in  which  he  was  not  fully  convinced  of  his 
client's  right  to  justice.  He  could  not  plead  the 
cause  of  a  bold,  bad  man,  and,  by  some  tritling  legal 
technicality,  gain  his  suit,  and  '  make  the  w^orse 
appear  the  better  reason.'  No,  I  thank  God,  his 
energies  are  always  employed  on  the  side  of  right, 
in  the  cau.'te  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  desti- 
tute, though  it  must  be  confes.'>ed  these  are  the  per- 
sons who  pay  the  smallest  fees,  and  very  oAen  none 
at  all." 

''Bless  me,  what  an  eccentric  man  I  But  do  n't 
Mr.  Clayton  think  he  owes  a  duty  to  his  family? 
There  is  Calharinc  will  noon  Ihj  old  enough  to  be 
brought  out,  and  I  can  tell  Mr.  Ciaytou  he  will  have 
her  long  enough  on  his  hands  if  he  keeps  her  moped 
up  in  an  old-fashioned  hoase  like  this." 

Mrs.  Clayton  smiled.  *'  Certainly.  Mr.  Cla>ion 
knows  there  is  a  duty  owing  his  family,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  duty  consists  in  obtaining  money 
at  the  expense  of  his  conscience,  and  hoarding  it  up 
to  buy  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  He  is  in  no 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  Catharine,  hut  would  rather  she 
remained  under  the  paternal  roof  until  her  <!haracler 
was  t'uUy  formed,  and  then  he  would  wish  to  see 
her  the  b<^lovcd  and  honored  wife  of  an  estimable 
man,  possessing  habits  of  self-re.-i>erl  and  self- 
reliance,  rather  than  the  fashionable  lady,  whose 
husband  was  the  silly  possessor  of  thousand-s." 

'*  Why,  how  strnngcly  you  talk,  Mrs.  Clayton  I 
I  can't  believe  ycm  think  wealth  of  no  value." 

"  I  have  not  said  that  I  thought  it  of  no  value  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  lie  sought  after  us  a  means  for 
supplying  us  with  much  that  renders  life  desirable; 
and,  above  all,  as  the  means  under  God  of  benefit- 
ing our  fellow  creatures.  All  I  wish  to  convey  is, 
that  wealth  is  too  much  the  end  and  aim  of  every 
exertion.  The  man  of  business  toils  for  it,  as  the 
galley-slave  at  the  oar,  denying  himself  the  needful 
time  for  repose  or  recreation  ;  and  too  often  the  en- 
dearments of  home  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Mamm(m." 

O,  that  is  all  very  fine  talk,  but  you  can't  make 
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your  way  in  the  world  without  money ;  for  my  part, 
I  hope  Mr.  Archer  will  drive  busineas  uotil  fas  bat. 
amassed  something  handsome." 

''  But  if  your  hisband  ia  from  morning  till  niglit 
in  his  counting-room,  and  comes  home  with  hm 
brain  filled  with  invoices,  balance-sheets  and  ledgers, 
you  lose,  what  appears  to  me  the  most  valued  and 
delightful,  the  society  of  your  husband,  and  the 
leisure  which  might  be  devoted  to  intellectual  enjey- 
ment.  Would  it  ncH  be  better  to  live  in  a  smaller 
houHC,  and  in  plainer  style,  on  a  more  limited  in- 
come, than  to  have  your  husband's  whole  time  given 
to  the  tear  and  wear  of  toiling  for  money  ?" 

''As  to  my  hu.sband's  society,  that  makes  little 
diflcrence,  for  I  am  generally  out,  or  engaged  with 
company,  when  he  comes  home.  The  closer  be 
attends  to  basiness  the  better,  for  I  mean  to  ride  in 
my  coach  as  well  as  that  upstart  Susan  Jones,  who 
married  Wilson.  You  remember  her,  do  n't  you  ? 
We  all  went  to  school  together  at  Mrs.  Barchiy's. 
Two  years  ago  the  Wilsons  hired  a  house  in  Wash- 
ington Square,  and  I  was  determined  I  would  live 
no  longer  in  White  Street.  I  fotmd  out  where  they 
were  going  to,  and  gave  Mr.  Archer  no  peace  until 
he  succeeded  in  getting  one  a  few  doors  from  them; 
so  wo  auctioned  off  all  our  things,  and,  would  you 
believe  it?  many  of  them  brought  no  more  than  half 
what  was  paid  for  tliem,  although  they  were  all  new 
the  year  before;  but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Our 
new  house  is  furnished  in  the  most  expensive  man- 
ner, and  next  year  we  will  have  our  carriage.  Mr. 
Archer  says  I  w^ill  ruin  him,  but  I  do  n't  believe  it, 
for  I  know  he  has  made  some  good  speculations 
lately;  ble.sa  me,  it  is  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  I 
have  a  long  walk  to  take  yet  to  make  a  call  on  Mrs. 
Bishop.  She  is  a  sweet,  fashionable  lady,  and  I 
must  time  my  visits  there  to  a  minute,  her  dearest 
friends  would  not  Im;  admitted  if  she  were  about  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Go(Kl-bye,  my  dear,  what  a  pity 
that  you  do  n't  visit  in  a  fashionable  circle,"  so  say- 
ing the  giddy  !Mrs.  Arch<;r  look  her  leave. 

Mrs  Clayton  could  not  help  smiling  while  she  took 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  past.  Sarah  Grant,  now 
Mrs.  Archer,  was,  in  their  school  days  to  which  she 
had  alluded,  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  great  fondness  for 
dress  and  show,  and  a  large  fund  of  animal  .spirits. 
At  a  ball  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Archer,  a 
bachelor  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  who  thought  it 
would  Ik;  del ifilitful  to  have  such  a  young  sprightly 
creature  for  a  wife.  "  I  cannot  bear  a  dull  prosy 
woman,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  bachelor  friend ;  "  I 
>\'ant  something  to  amu.se  me  when  I  return  from 
the  counting-room,  and,  besides,  she  is  so  young  I 
can  train  her  as  I  wish."  And  with  his  head  full  of 
plans  for  his  future  training,  Mr.  Archer,  who  was 
neither  remarkably  gtwd-looking,  nor  interesting, 
but  who  hud  the  name  of  being  a  man  w^ell  to  do  in 
the  world,  was  married,  after  a  short  courtship  to 
the  pretty  Miss  Grant.  The  honey-moon  was 
scarcely  over  when  Mr.  Archer  began  to  feel  he  had 
been  too  precipitate,  his  pretty  young  wife  would 
not  train. 

**  Sarah,  my  dear,  sing  me  that  little  Scotch  ballad 
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to-nigiit,  yoa  never  sing  or  play  now  as  you  did  be- 
fore we  were  married." 

"Oh,  I'm  tired  to  defith!  I've  been  shopping 
and  making  calls  to-day,  and,  besides,  you  always 
ask  for  such  old-fashioned  ditties ;  I  hate  them !" 
In  a  few  minutes  the  little  lady  added,  "  I  thought 
you  were  ctnning  home  to  take  me  to  the  opera  to- 
night, and  I  hurried  my  life  almost  out  to  get  through 
in  time,  and  ordered  a  beautiful  head-dress  of  silver 
tissue  and  marabouts,  which  has  been  home  this 
hour." 

*'  Why,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  use  the  least  exertion,  even  to  sing  for 
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"  Well,  I  am,  but  I  could  go  there.  I  will  wear 
my  velvet  mantilla  thrown  gracefully  about  my 
shoulders,  and  my  new  head-dress ;  that  will  be  de- 
lightful I  You  can  get  ready  in  a  minute,  you  know. 
I  bought  myself  half  a  dozen  pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
this  at\ernoon ;  yours  were  not  much  soiled,  and  I 
thought  they'  d  do  well  enough,  people  wont  look  so 
much  at  your  hands  as  at  mine." 

''  I  cannot  go  to-night,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Archer, 
with  some  severity  of  tone, "  it  is  too  late  to  procure 
tickets,  and,  besides,  I  am  too  much  fatigued.  You 
have  been  out  every  night  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
you  might,  I  think,  please  me  this  once." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  when  I  set  my  heart  on 
going  any  place,  I  must  sit  and  mope  here  with  you." 

The  lady  pouted,  and  grew  more  sullen  every 
moment,  until  at  last  she  left  the  room.  Mr.  Archer 
waited  .some  time  for  her  return,  but  in  what  is  called 
*'•  a  fit  of  sulks"  she  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  left 
him  to  his  own  reflections.    And  these  were  bitter. 

He  had  married  a  wilful,  wayward,  spoiled  girl 
whose  education  bad  been  neglected  to  make  room 
for  showy,  superficial  accomplishments,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  a  love  for  display  and  ex- 
travagance ;  who  was  never  happy  but  when  sur- 
rounded by  silly  foplings  ministering  to  her  vanity, 
and  who  regarded  her  husband  as  the  last  man  in  the 
world  it  was  worth  taking  any  trouble  to  please. 
Like  many  other  men,  who,  when  they  have  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  think  themselves  far-seeing, 
and  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  deceived  in  their 
estimate  of  female  character,  Mr.  Archer  found  that 
he  had  been  short-sighted  in  the  extreme.  He  had 
been  duped  by  an  afiectation  of  child-like  simplicity, 
and  amiability  o(  manners,  and  ho  began  to  fear  that 
be  had  been  loved  for  his  reputed  wealth,  and  not 
for  himself  alone ;  his  pretty  wife  would  not  train ! 

One  more  scene  and  we  will  leave  them. 

''My  dear,  I  have  been  looking  at  a  very  airy 
and  convenient  house ;  it  is  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
and  I  think  the  rent  will  suit  us :  we  have  been  a  long 
time  boarding,  and  you  know  I  never  liked  it." 

**  What  is  the  rent  of  the  house?" 

*'  Five  hundred  dollars." 

*'  Has  it  marble  mantels  and  folding  doors  ?" 

"■  No,  my  dear,  but  it  is  large  and  airy,  though  not 
built  in  modern  style,  and  I  think  it  will  answer  very 
well." 

*'I  «hant  go  to  any  house  that  haanH  marble 
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mantels,  and  folding-doors,  that  can  be  thrown  open 
when  I  have  company.  There 's  Susan  Jones  haa  m. 
beautiful  house,  with  two  elegant  parlors  with  whiul 
marble  mantels  and  folding-doors,  and  her  husband 
is  no  better  off  than  you  are." 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate.  Mr.  Archer  was 
weary  of  boarding,  and  longed  for  the  quiet  of  a 
house  of  his  own.  He  had  often,  while  a  bachelor, 
thought  what  luxury  it  would  be  to  go  home,  put  on 
his  slippers,  and  seat  himself,  newspaper  in  handi 
with  a  sort  of  Alexander  Selkirk  feeling,  **  I  am 
monarch  of  all  I  survey,"  while  his  wife  with  her 
own  hands  arranged  the  tea-table,  and  the  evening 
closed  with  a  book,  or  music,  or  a  few  choice  friend. 
Alas !  these  bachelor  drramings  of  married  c<Mnfort 
were  dashed  to  the  ground.  His  wife  would  not 
play  for  him  alone,  she  disliked  ruling,  her  mind 
was  wholly  uncultivated,  so  that  he  often  blushed 
when  she  spoke,  and,  worse  than  all,  she  would  not 
train  !  All  thought  of  the  old-1'ashioned  house  was 
given  up,  and  one  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year 
was  rented  in  White  Street,  from  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  lady  pestered  her  husband  to  remove  into 
W^ashington  Square.    Poor  Mr.  Archer ! 

CHAPTER  m. 

time's  CHAlfGBS. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  his  widow  still  occupied  the  house 
endeared  to  her  by  so  many  hallowed  associations. 
From  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Clayton  had 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  live  within  their  in- 
come,  and  as  the  state  of  her  husband's  affairs 
was  always  known  to  her,  she  could  regulate 
her  household  expenses  accordingly.  If  a  new 
article  of  dress  or  furniture  was  proposed,  the  first 
question  asked  was,  ''Can  we  afford  it?  can  we 
imy  for  it  now,  or  run  in  debt,  and  thus  voluntarily 
place  ourselves  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and  lose 
our  self-respect  by  so  doing?"  The  answer  inva- 
riably given  was  "No;  these  things  can  neither 
make  us  happier,  nor  wiser,  nor  better ;  we  can  wait 
for  them." 

By  this  mode  of  procedure,  Mr.  Clayton  waa 
enabled  lo  lay  by  a  small  sum  annually,  which  he 
invested  in  bank  stock,  so  that  at  his  death  his  wife 
and  children  were  not  leA  dependent  on  the  charity 
o(  others.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  either 
Mr.  Clayton  or  his  wife  were  niggardly,  far  from  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  generous  impulses,  and 
his  wife  might  have  obtained  any  thing  she  chose 
to  ask ;  she  was  aware  of  this,  and  was  only  the 
more  careful  not  to  abuse  his  confidence.  If  she 
deprived  herself  q{  luxuries,  it  was  because  she 
knew  they  would  be  purchased  by  her  husband's 
renewed  toil  and  greater  exertion,  and  to  this  her 
unselfish  nature  was  decidedly  opposed. 

They  had  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort,  what 
should  they  wish  for  more?  If  there  were  times 
when  the  resolution  of  both  husband  and  Wife  failed, 
it  was  when  tempted  by  a  new  book,  or  an  object  of 
charity. 
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As  we  have  said,  Mn.  Clayton  was  still  in  her  old 
home,  faithfully  devoting  herself  to  the  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  her  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 
William  had  just  returned  to  boarding-school,  aHer 
spending  the  summer  vacation  with  his  mother  and 
■liters.  Amy  was  conning  over  her  lesson,  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  and  Catharine  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation. 

*'  Your  term  at  school  has  expired,  and  I  fear 
before  commencing  another  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  you  at  home  a  few  days,  Catharine." 

**  Dear  mother,  I  am  so  glad  to  think  you  will 
allow  me  to  stay ;  I  was  afraid  to  ask,  although  I 
saw  you  were  looking  pale ;  but  you  are  so  anxious 
that  I  should  complete  my  education." 

*'  I  am  anxious  indeed,  my  love,  because  it  is  all 
the  fortune  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you,  and  I  wish 
you  to  have  resources  of  your  own,  on  which  to  rely 
in  time  of  need." 

"Well,  mother,  you  know  I  am  now  in  my 
seventeenth  year,  and  am  only  revising  my  studies, 
which  I  can  do  equally  as  well  at  home,  with  yoiv 
assistance." 

*'  I  would  have  preferred  your  remaining  at  school, 
but  just  now  it  cannot  be,"  and  as  Mrs.  Clayton 
spoke  she  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  daughter. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,"  cried  little  Amy,  starting 
from  her  seat.  "Ob,  Catharine,  how  white. she 
looks;  she  will  die  like  father  !" 

'*  Hush,  Amy,  run  and  bring  Sally."  The  little 
one  flew  out  of  the  room  and  called  the  maid. 

With  the  assistance  of  Sally,  Mrs.  Clayton  was 
laid  upon  the  sofa,  her  hands  and  face  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  she  slowly  returned  to  consciousnesii, 
but  not  to  health.  For  uiiie  weeks  she  lay  prostrated 
with  a  low  nervous  fever.  At  length  she  was  con- 
valescent; and  sitting  up,  supported  by  pillows,  she 
watched  with  tearful  eye,  and  thankful  heart,  her 
devoted  Catharine  gliding  about  the  room,  and 
arranging  every  thing  for  her  comfort. 

During  her  mother's  illness  she  had  never  left  the 
room,  except  to  g^ve  some  necessary  directions,  or 
to  prepare  some  delicacy  with  her  own  hand,  and 
she  was  rewarded  by  seeing  her  beloved  parent  re- 
stored to  health,  and  able  once  more  to  take  part  in 
her  domestic  duties. 

*'You  will  not  ask  me  to  leave  you,  now  that  you 
are  well  again,  dear  mother;  I  am  afraid  if  I  were 
gone  you  might  exert  yourself  too  much,  and  bring 
on  another  attack  of  that  dangerous  fever." 

'*  No,  my  daughter,  your  aid  is  invaluable,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  we  must  soon  devise  some  plan  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  add  to  our  resources. 
The  expenses  attending  on  my  illness,  you  know, 
were  so  great  that  our  interest  was  not  sudHcient  to 
discharge  them,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  break 
upon  the  principal ;  this  will  never  do.  As  for  Amy, 
you  and  I  can  educate  her  at  home,  but  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  taking  William  from  school.  It  was 
his  father's  wish  that,  aAer  passing  through  college, 
he  should  ^udy  for  the  ministry,  but  the  expense  to 
be  incurred  is  so  great  that  I  fear  the  wish  can  never 
be  realized." 


Catharine's  countenance  brightened,  a  fasppy 
thought  had  occurred  to  her.  "  Mother,  if  I  could 
obtain  a  situation  as  governess,  my  salary  might  pay 
for  William's  tuition." 

The  mother  kissed  her  daughter's  cheek.  **  You 
forget,  my  dear,  that  I  can  hardly  spare  you  from 
home,  and,  besides,  you  are  too  young  to  be  received 
as  a  governess.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  do 
something  together,  something  which  would  ifot  re- 
quire a  separation ;  what  do  you  think  of  our  making 
arrangements  to  take  a  few  pupils?" 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  better  still,  then  I  can  remain  at 
home,  and  be  always  near  when  you  want  me." 

"  The  grocer  says  this  is  a  bad  bill,  ma'm,"  said 
the  servant  entering  the  room,  and  thereby  inter- 
rupting the  conversation.  *'  I  brought  the  things, 
and  he  says  I  can  pay  him  the  next  time  I  go  there." 

'^  Mr.  BriggB  must  be  mistaken,  it  was  a  city  bill 
I  gave  you." 

'*  Yes,  ma'm,  so  it  is,  but  he  says  the  bank  brdce 
yesterday,  and  it 's  not  worth  a  cent." 

Mrs.  Clayton  took  the  bill  from  the  girl's  hand  and 
examined  it ;  true  enough,  it  was  the  same  she  had 
given  her.  "  Sally,  step  over  the  way,  and  if  Mr. 
Rodgers  is  at  home,  ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  come  here  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  is  a  bank 
director,  and  will  know  w^hether  the  rumor  is  true 
or  false." 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  ma'm,"  said  the 
girl,  quickly  returning,  "  I  met  him  on  the  sto<^,  he 
was  iuni  going  down  town,  but  said  he  would  come 
here  tirst." 

''  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Clayton." 

'*  Good  morning,  sir.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr. 
Rodgers,  whether  the  reports  about  the  C —  Bank 
are  true  or  not  ?  I  sent  one  of  the  bills  with  my 
servant  this  morning,  but  it  was  refused,  and  they 
told  her  the  bank  was  broke." 

"I  hope  you  have  but  little  of  that  money,  madam, 
for  it  is  utterly  worthless."  Mrs.  Clayton  turned 
pale. 

"So,  so,"  said  Mr.  Rodgers,  "this  comes  of  not 
taking  my  advice;  I  told  Clayton  not  to  invest  his 
money  in  that  stock,  but  he  would  not  heed  me,  and 
now  see  how  it  has  turned  out." 

"Mr.  Clayton  did  what  ho  thought  was  for  the 
best,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear  madam, 
but  he  should  not  have  been  so  obstinate.  Good 
morning,  ladies,"  said  the  bank  director,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  it  is  time  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Wall  Street."  He  suspected  that 
the  widow's  all  was  gone,  and  with  some  fore- 
bodings that  if  he  staid  longer  she  might  possibly 
want  a  loan,  without  security,  ho  hurried  from  the 
house. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  mother  or  daughter 
recovered  from  the  shock.  They  were  absolutely 
pennyless ;  all  the  money  they  possessed  being  on 
the  one  broken  bank. 

Catharine  was  the  first  to  rouse  herself—"  Mother, 
we  must  obtain  money  to  live  upon  until  further 
arrangements  are  made ;  we  might  get  credit  for  a 
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time,  but  eventually  the  bills  will  have  to  be 
paid." 

*^  I  know  it,  my  child,  and  there  is  half  a  year's 
rent  due ;  Mr.  Morris  was  out  of  town  at  the  end  of 
the  last  quarter,  and  the  whole  amount  for  six 
months  is  now  lying  in  the  house  utterly  worthless. 
God  help  us !" 

* '  Grod  will  help  us,  dear  mother,  you  have  always 
relied  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  now  desert  us." 

*'  True,  my  child,  he  may  see  fit  to  try  us,  to  bring 
distress  upon  us,  but  he  will  not  forsake  us  in  our 
extremity." 

Mrs.  Clayton  was  not  the  only  one  who  suffered 
by  the  failure  of  the  bank.  There  were  mechanics, 
hard-working  men,  earning  a  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
— laborers,  toiling  like  beasts  of  burden  under  the 
scorching  summer  sun,  for  a  scanty  pittance  barely 
sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life — women,  overtasked,  emaciated  women, 
plying  with  weary  fingers  their  needles  all  day,  and 
far  into  the  solemn  night,  for  employers  who  were 
battening  on  the  life-current  that  ebbed  from  their 
breaking  hearts — ^widows,  who  had  treasured  there 
the  portion  of  their  fatherless  and  helpless  little  ones 
— on  all  these  was  brought  ruin  and  desolation. 
And  what  was  the  cause  ?  Defalcation !  And  were 
the  workers  of  this  great  wo  punished  ?  Were  they 
pointed  at  with  scorn?  Were  they  frowned  from 
society,  where  they  festered  like  a  moral  pestilence, 
destroying  all  belief  in  integrity  and  honor?  No! 
Society  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  cast  them  ofi*, 
CM*  to  brand  their  crimes  with  the  dark  names  they 
deserved.  No !  they  were  courted,  and  caressed, 
and  their  homes  were  the  abodes  of  luxury,  while 
the  cries  of  their  victims  went  up  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  I 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GOVERNESS. 

All  Mrs.  Clayton's  plans  were  frustrated.  The 
hou!«e  mast  be  given  up.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  as  speedily  as  possible.  Part  of  a 
small  tenement  was  hired,  and  as  much  furniture  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  housekeeping  removed 
to  it ;  the  rest  had  been  disposed  of  at  auction.  Sally 
was  dismissed,  or  rather  forced  to  go ;  her  attach- 
ment to  her  mistress  being  so  great  that  she  entreated 
to  remain  at  half  her  former  wages.  Even  that  half 
Mrs.  Cla3rton  found  she  could  not  promise,  and  the 
faithful  creature  was  obliged  to  leave.  There  were 
no  accommodations  in  their  new  home  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  so  this  favorite  project  was  wholly 
abandoned,  and  they  must  now  resort  to  some  other 
means  for  procuring  a  livelihood. 

Mrs.  Clayton  wished,  if  possible,  to  keep  William 
at  school ;  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  taking 
him  from  his  studies  and  placing  him  in  some  situa- 
tion where  they  must  be  wholly  neglected.  Early 
trained  herself  to  habits  of  self-denial,  she  was  wil- 
ling to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  children. 

From  the  death  of  her  father,  Catharine's  native 


energy  of  character  had  been  brought  fully  into 
action.  She  was  her  mother's  comforter,  companion 
and  friend,  and  often  the  widow  thanked  God  for 
having  given  her  such  a  child. 

"  Well,  Catharine,  which  of  these  plans  do  you 
think  best?"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  after  they  had  been 
for  a  long  time  talking  over  the  past,  and  trying  to 
think  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  future. 

*'  Why,  mother,  if  I  could  obtain  a  few  yoimg 
ladies  to  whom  I  might  give  lessons  in  music,  I  think 
I  should  like  it  better  than  any  thing  else.  I  could 
go  to  their  houses,  and  on  my  return  assist  you  and 
teach  Amy.  Perhaps  I  might  make  more  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other,  and  you  know  it  is  what  will  bring 
most  money  that  we  want  jo{*t  now."  Mrs.  Clayton 
could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

^'  How  calculating  you  have  grown,  Catharine ! 
one  would  hardly  suppose  you  were  the  same  girl 
who  once  thought  money  of  no  value,  and  gave  away 
almost  every  thing  of  your  own  to  your  playmates." 

"  And,  dear  mother,  if  I  had  the  means  I  would  do 
so  now ;  but  what  was  then  mere  generosity  would, 
under  oiur  present  circumstances,  be  thriAless  prodi- 
gality. I  do  not  believe  I  could  ever  become  covet- 
ous or  miserly ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  prudent  and 
economical." 

"  But  how  are  you  to  obtain  those  music  pupils  ?" 

^*  We  can  have  circulars  printed,  and  as  the  terms 
will  be  low,  for  I  think  it  best  to  ask  but  ten  dollars 
a  quarter,  I  am  sure  I  will  soon  have  as  many  as  I 
can  attend  to." 

"  Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  but  do  n't  be  too 
sanguine,  my  dear,  you  may  be  disappointed ;  I  do 
not  say  this  to  discourage  you,  but  only  to  moderate 
your  expectations." 

The  circulars  were  printed  and  distributed.  A 
number  were  \e(i  at  Mrs.  Archer's,  who  had  kept  up 
a  calling  acquaintance  with  the  Claytons  while  they 
remained  in  their  old  home.  True,  they  had  not  seen 
her  since  their  removal,  but  that  had  taken  place  so 
recently  that  they  were  not  surprised  at  her  absence. 

' '  I  would  not  wonder  if  Mrs.  Archer  gave  me  her 
two  girls  for  pupils ;  and  she  has  such  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  that  she  may  obtain  a  great  many 
for  me,"  said  Catharine,  the  day  after  the  circulars 
had  been  left  at  that  lady's  house. 

*  *  I  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother — "  Mrs. 
Archer  is  very  fashionable,  and  prefers  foreign  music 
teachers  for  her  daughters ;  but  as  she  has  always 
professed  a  friendship  for  us,  perlu^M  she  may 
influence  some  of  her  friends  in  your  favor." 

Day  after  day  passed  away  in  uncertainty — no 
applications  were  made — "  bat  they  might  be  to-mor- 
row"— morrow  aOer  morrow  came  and  went,  bear- 
ing its  heavy  burden  of  disappointment,  imtil  at 
length  Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  daughter  sorrowfully 
felt  that  some  other  means  must  be  adopted. 

Catharine  had  never  wholly  abandoned  her  first 
favorite  plan  of  being  a  governess,  and  again  she 
spoke  of  it  to  her  mother.  *'  All  I  regret  is  that  I 
cannot  be  at  home  with  you  every  evening,  dear 
mother ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  better — my 
salary  will  be  permanent,  and  I  shall  be  at  no  expense 
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whatever,  and  as  I  am  fond  of  children  it  will  be  a 
labor  of  love  to  me." 

Mrs.  Clayton  sighed ;  she  did  not  wirii  to  part  with 
the  society  of  her  child,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
''  To-morrow,  mother,  I  will  look  in  the  papers,  and 
if  there  are  any  advertisements  I  will  make  applica- 
tion immediately." 

Catharine's  eye  ran  eagerly  over  the  list  of  Wants 
in  the  morning  newspapers,  and  found  no  less  than 
four  advertisements  for  a  governess.  The  advertisers 
all  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  at  great 
distances  from  each  other;  but  distance  was  no 
obstacle,  and  she  left  home  determined,  if  she  could, 
to  find  a  situation  before  her  return.  At  the  first 
place  she  called  she  was  told  they  had  already 
engaged  a  lady,  who  was  coming  that  morning.  She 
turned  away  somewhat  disappointed,  but  as  this  was 
only  one,  and  there  were  still  three  left,  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  discouraged.  She  had  now  a 
\oDg  walk  before  her,  the  day  was  sultry,  and  com- 
pletely exhausted,  she  rang  at  the  door  of  a  large  and 
fashionable  looking  house  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  After 
waiting  a  long  time  in  the  hall  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
made  her  appearance.  Catharine  rose  and  remained 
standing,  while  answering  all  her  questions,  while 
the  lady  herself  placed  one  shoulder  against  the 
parlor  door,  and  stood  playing  with  the  silk  tassels 
of  her  embroidered  apron,  apparently  forgetful  that, 
by  any  possibility  whatever,  the  young  creature 
before  her  might  be  fatigued.  At  length  her  ladyship 
came  to  the  point — she  had  three  children — ^they 
were  very  young — and  as  she  saw  a  great  deal 
of  company  she  had  no  time  to  look  after  them 
herself.  She  wished  the  governess  to  take  sole 
charge  of  the  little  ones — to  wash  and  dress  them — 
look  after  their  clothes — take  them  out  to  walk — 
teach  them  their  lessons,  and  in  the  evening  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  assist  with  the  plain  sewing 
of  the  family. 

Catharine  was  astounded,  and  thought  she  must 
have  made  some  mistake  in  reading  the  advertise- 
roent.  Intimating  that  it  was  not  the  situation  of 
child's  maid,  but  of  governess,  that  she  sought,  she 
took  her  leave.  She  had  now  to  go  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  Her  feet  were  swollen  with  walking — 
her  head  was  aching,  and  much  as  she  grudged 
spending  a  solitary  sixpence,  she  found  it  must  l>e 
given  for  a  ride  in  an  omnibus.  On  reaching  the 
house  she  was  in  quest  of  and  making  known  her 
errand,  she  was  shown  into  a  parlor,  where  a  middle 
aged  lady,  wearing  an  immense  turban,  was  seated 
on  a  sofa.  This  lady  received  her  very  graciously, 
and  began  to  extol  theVhildren  for  whom  the  gover- 
ness was  wanted.  "  They  were  little  angels — there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  the  world  in  superintending 
their  education — it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  any 
young  lady  to  have  them  under  her  charge ;  would  it 
not,  my  dear  ?"  I^he  added,  turning  and  addressing  a 
rather  pretty  languishing-looking  woman,  who  was 
reclining  on  a  divan,  with  a  new  book  open  before 
her.  '*  I  have  not  heard  a  word  you  were  saying, 
mamma,  I  am  so  absorbed  in  Ernest  Maltravers  that 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  do,  pray,  arrange  that 


matter  without  troubling  me — its  the  affair  ot  the 
governess,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  My  daughter  is  so  nervous  and  so  fall  of  sweet 
semibility ,  that  common  matters  jar  upon  her  ddicate 
and  susceptible  nature ;  for  this  reason  I  take  sole 
charge  of  her  children.  She  can't  bear  to  hear  tlKm 
cry,  and  her  heart  is  so  tender  that  she  never  can 
remain  near  them  when  they  are  ill ;  indeed  sJie 
never  sees  them  except  when  dressed  to  dance  in  a 
ballet ;  but  her  taste  in  those  matters  is  so  exquisite, 
that  they  are  then  submitted  to  her  approval." 

"  How  many  children  are  there  ?"  asked  Catharine, 
wishing  to  direct  the  lady's  attention  to  the  object  of 
her  visit. 

^'  Three,  my  dear — ^Adeliza,  Ethel inda  and  Morti- 
mer Graudison — ^the  latter  was  named  after  Lord 
Mortimer  in  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  (you  've  read 
the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  hav  n't  you  ?)  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison." 

^'  What  salary  do  you  propose  giving,  madam  ?" 

*^  Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  doaer 
to  Catharine,  and  assuming  a  ctmfidential  tout) — "  I 
don't  think  we  will  dispute  about  that" 

Catharine's  heart  beat  quickly — '*  how  liberal !" 
she  thought. 

*'  You  see,  my  dear,  we  don't  want  the  governess 
to  be  like  a  stranger  in  the  family.  When  she  is  not 
engaged  with  the  children  she  can  sit  in  my  room 
and  read  to  me,  and  if  she  has  a  taste  for  making 
pretty  nic-nacs,  as  most  young  ladies  have,  she  can 
assist  me  in  making  fancy  articles  for  the  ladies*  fairs. 
So  you  see  it  will  be  quite  a  home  to  her,  and  more 
than  that,  she  can  have  her  washing  done  in  the 
house." 

'*  Well,  madam,  what  will  the  salar>'  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  child,  I  forgot ;  we  will  give  fifty  dollars  a 
year  into  the  bargain  !  Now  is  not  that  something 
handsome?" 

'^  I  believe,  madam,  I  cannot  accept  the  situa- 
tion," said  Catharine,  rising. 

"Not  accept  it?  Why,  child,  I  never  heard  any 
thing  so  absurd !  Remember,  you  get  your  washing 
into  the  bargain !" 

"  It  will  not  suit  me,  I  believe.  Good  morning." 
And  with  a  heavy  heart  Catharine  left  the  house. 

One  place  still  remained — fortunately  it  was  not 
far  off,  and  thither  the  wear)-  girl  bent  her  steps.  It 
was  outwardly  a  house  of  plainer  pretensions  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  the  interior  was  shining  with 
vulgar  finery.  A  dumpy  woman,  who  tried  to  look 
consequential,  made  her  appearance,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  business. 

*'  So  you  've  come  to  be  taken  as  governess." 

"  I  have  come  to  ascertain  whctlier  the  situation 
will  suit  me  or  not." 

"Suit  you  I  I  dare  say  it  will;  there's  but  two 
children,  for  you  see  my  husband  was  a  widower 
when  I  married  him,  with  two  sons  grown  up  young 
men ;  one  's  gone  to  sea,  and  the  other  's  a  clerk  in 
Pearl  street,  but  I  suppose  he  '11  go  in  busin«»s  for 
himself  next  year.  I  aint  got  but  two  children  of  my 
own,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  want  them  teached  every 
thing.    They  're  both  girhs,  and  I  do  n't  intend  keep- 
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ingthem  in  the  back  ground,  I  can  tell  you.  Of 
course  you  read  what  I  wanted  in  the  advertisement, 
and  if  you  hadn't  known  how  to  teach  all  the 
branches  you  would  n't  have  come.  There's  been  a 
good  many  here  already,  and  my  husband  said  I  was 
too  particular,  I  'd  never  be  suited,  but  I  told  him 
this  morning  that  1  'd  have  one  before  he  came  home 
to-night,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  word." 

After  some  preliminary  matters  were  talked  over, 
Catharine  ventured  to  inquire  what  was  the  salary  ? 
It  was  more  than  she  had  supposed  would  be  offered, 
and  she  readily  promised  to  be  there  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  With  the  prospect  of  a  situation  before 
her  she  could  afford  to  spend  another  sixpence,  and 
the  omnibus  soon  whirled  her  near  home.  All  that 
bad  taken  place  was  soon  related,  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
could  not  forbear  smiling  when  Catharine  told  her  of 
the  liberal  offer  of  "  fiAy  dollars  a  year  and  her 
washing  into  the  bargain  !" 

The  next  day  saw  her  installed  in  her  new  office 
of  preceptress  to  two  great,  ungainly,  ill-bred  girls ; 
who  thought  there  could  be  no  better  sport  than 
pinning  rags  and  papers  to  the  dress  of  the  gover- 
ness, sticking  pins  in  her  chair,  placing  something 
in  her  way  that  she  might  stumble  in  the  dark,  with 
other  such  refined  and  lady-like  amusements.  The 
girls  continued  rude  and  untractable,  while  their 
mother,  of  course,  blamed  the  governess,  and  was 
seldom  civil  to  her,  except  when  she  expected  com- 
pany, and  wished  Catharine  to  entertain  them  by 
playing  on  the  piano. 


"  Mirandy,  why  is  n't  your  hair  platted  this  morn- 
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?" 


Governess 


*^  What  nuikes  you  say  platted ^  ma? 
says  it 's  plaited." 

**  I  '11  teach  your  governess ^^  (there  was  always 
great  stress  laid  upon  this  latter  word,)  *'  I  Ml  teach 
your  governess  to  know  better  than  to  make  you  diso- 
bedient to  your  parents,  finding  fault  with  every  word 
that  comes  out  of  my  mouth ;  a  pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness !    Why  is  n't  your  hair  platted,  you  minx?" 

''  Governess  did  n't  attend  to  it  this  morning,  and 
she  would  n't  wash  Hester  Maria's  face,  neither.'* 

This  was  a  falsehood,  and  the  girl  knew  it,  but  she 
hated  Catharine  for  endeavoring  to  restrain  her 
unruly  habits,  and  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
annoy  the  sorely  tried  girl. 

Poor  Catharine  I  every  day  some  new  .duty  de- 
volved upon  her,  which  she  had  never  thought  of 
being  asked  to  perform.  But  she  bore  all  with 
imwearied  patience.  Her  mother  was  toiling  at 
home,  and  their  earnest  desire  of  keeping  William  at 
school,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  her  remaining 
where  she  was.  She  had  a  high  and  holy  mission  to 
perform,  and  what  cared  she  for  self-sacrifice  ?  But 
at  last  she  was  subjected  to  insult,  and  the  libertine 
addresses  of  the  clerk  in  Pearl  street  drove  her  back 
to  the  shelter  of  her  mother's  roof. 

In  a  short  time  William,  too,  was  there,  and  the 
widow  and  her  children  were  wondering  how  and 
where  they  would  find  employment. 

[7b  he  continued. 
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HYMN    TO    THE    DEITY. 


BT   MBS.  8.  J.  HOWX. 


I  BLK88  thee.  Father  I  that  thy  breath  has  given 

Existence  unto  me— a  broken  reed  1 
That  'mid  the  griefs  with  which  life's  ties  are  riven. 

Thou  hast  bestowed  thy  strength  in  time  of  need ! 
Thine  arm  upheld  me  when  my  life  was  fraught 

With  griefs,  that  wrung  my  full  heart  to  the  core ; 
TJk«it,  I  perceiv'd  not  »t  vm»  thff  hand  that  brought 

The  "  balm  of  Gilead"  to  the  festering  sore ! 

I  bless  thee,  Father  I  for  the  well  upspringing— 

A  well  of  pleasant  thoughts,  within  my  breast ; 
That  e'er  hath  been  like  summer  flowerets  flinging 

Their  richest  perfume  o'er  the  traveler's  rest ! 
A  well  which  oft  has  cheered  my  weary  hours. 

And  led  my  spirit  upward  to  thy  throne. 
That  strewed  my  humble  path  with  gentle  flowers. 

And  brightened  those  that  laid  beside  my  own  : 

I  bless  thee,  Father !  for  the  sunlight  streaming 
In  golden  showers,  alike  on  hill  and  dome. 

And  for  the  blessed  stars,  like  watch-fires  gleaming, 
On  heaven's  high  walls  to  light  as  to  oar  home ! 
3* 


And  for  each  little  flower  that  lifts  its  cup 
Of  simple  beauty  through  the  em'rald  sod, 

Sending  its  perfume — ^nature's  incense— up 
Unto  thf  throne,  I  bless  thee,  oh  my  Ood ! 

I  bless  thee.  Father  1  for  the  pleasant  foccs 

That  gather  round  my  hearth  when  eve  comes  down ! 
The  chain  is  whole— there  are  no  vacant  places ! 

Hum  hast  not  broken  my  domestic  crown ! 
T%ey  still  are  here !  bright  eyes,  and  sunny  smiles, 

Tried,  gentle  hearts,  which  make  the  stars  of  life, 
Hearts  that  mine  own  may  lean  on,  'mid  the  wiles 

And  griefs  with  which  the  world  is  ever  rife  ! 

I  bless  theey  Father  !  for  the  light  that  shinetli 

Clear  and  unbroken  o'er  life's  ragged  way— 
A  ray  from  Thy  pure  throne,  that  ne'er  declinetli. 

But  ever  brightens  till  the  "  perfect  day !" 
That  Thou  hast  taught  my  heart  in  every  state 

To  be  content—**  to  suffer  and  be  still  !*' 
Through  years  of  exile  patiently  to  wait. 

Till  I  have  done  on  earth  my  Blaster's  will ! 


THE    TWO    LIVES. 


BT  MiM  H.  a.  om^Hiru. 


Still  have  we  roved,  Felicia,  hand  in  hand- 
Forever  drinking  at  one  fount  of  blia»— 

Thoof  h  thon  'rt  a  wanderer  of  the  ipirit-land, 
While  my  fhdl  steps  tread  down  the  flowers  of  this. 

Still  to  my  thrilling  heart,  with  love  untold, 
Returning,  from  thy  heaven  of  fadeless  flowers, 

Thou  sweep'st,  with  seraph's  hand,  thy  harp  of  gold, 
To  cheer  the  lagging  of  my  prison  hours. 

We  scarce  were  twain,  my  sister— from  one  breast 
We  sprang  together  to  the  gladsome  earth ; 

Each  in  a  kindred  spirit's  answerings  blest, 
And  each  most  grateful  for  the  other's  birth. 


Together  learned  we,  on  the  taintless  air, 
All  reckless  of  the  spirit's  treasured  worth. 

The  burden  of  our  swelling  hearts  to  bear. 
And  pour  in  words  life's  earliest  music  forth. 

Together  nestled  on  the  emerald  lawn. 
From  angels'  urns  with  heavenly  waters  laved. 

When  the  flresh  flovirers,  awakened  by  the  dawn. 
In  worship  pure  their  odorous  censers  waved. 

Together  from  the  bending  grass  we  gleaned 
Her  freight  of  gems ;  or  sought  the  violets  blue. 

With  modest  eyes  that  o'er  the  brook-side  leaned. 
To  catch  from  thence  the  sky's  reflected  hue. 

All  the  bright  summer  days,  through  wood  and  glade, 
With  burning  bosoms,  and  with  busy  feet. 

Home  where  the  clmttering  squirrel  dwelt,  we  strayed. 
Or  sought  in  vain  the  cuckoo's  lone  retreat. 

Amid  the  wild  nooks  of  that  shadowy  glen, 
On  whose  steep  banks  the  earliest  strawberries  grew : 

How  were  our  hearts  like  opening  rose-buds  then. 
Swelling  with  perfume,  and  oppressed  with  dew. 

How  peered  through  the  deep  heavens  our  wondering  eyes, 
How  bent  we,  listening,  at  the  fountain's  side. 

Learning  the  mysteries  of  th'  o'erarchiiig  skies, 
Or  the  sweet  language  of  the  voiceful  tide. 

How  turned  we  ever  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
When  closed  the  sunlight  of  thine  eyes  divine, 

Thy  coral  lips  upon  my  cheek  impressed, 
And  thy  soft  floating  curls  inlaced  with  mine. 

How  oAen  then,  sweet  one,  I  watched  thy  sleep, 
Amid  the  gatherings  of  the  twilight  shade ; 

Bidding  my  faithful  heart  thine  image  keep, 
As  if  I  knew  its  light  were  soon  to  fade. 

When,  like  the  lark,  thy  joyous  spirit  rose, 

Wild  at  the  chorus  of  the  matin  hours. 
Thy  lisping  "  Leila"  wooed  me  from  repose. 

To  join  thine  orisons  among  the  flowers. 

At  length  there  fell  a  silvery  voice  from  heaven. 
Like  one  that  called  an  absent  angel  home, 

And  closer  twined  thy  clasping  arms  that  even, 
As  if  thy  heart  within  my  breast  sought  room. 

There  stole  a  fearful  stillness  o'er  thy  rest. 
And  ere  my  wondering  soul  thine  absoice  knew, 


The  violets  that  our  cheeks  so  oA  had  preit, 
Through  those  bright  summer  hours,  above  thee  grew. 

And  on  that  upott  ^"^ere  fell  my  footsteps  first, 

Cast,  in  the  wild  abandonment  of  wo, 
Ere  scarce  life's  beauties  on  my  vision  burst, 

I  learned  the  mysteries  of  death  to  know. 

But  while,  with  breaking  heart  and  flowing  tears, 

I  only  sought  thy  silent  couch  to  share, 
Soft  as  the  music  of  the  upper  spheres. 

Thy  soothing  "  Leila"  trilled  upon  the  air. 

And  like  a  spirit's  touch,  each  rounded  arm 
I  felt  once  votxe  about  my  form  entwine, 

While  thy  cheek's  velvet,  and  thy  boeom  warm, 
With  wonted  fondness  still  were  pressed  to  mine. 

Thou  hast  not  left  me :  on  the  path  of  life 
Still  have  I  journeyed  with  thee  day  by  day : 

From  pleasure's  mazes,  or  from  worldly  strife, 
Forever  turning  at  thy  smiles  away. 

Rejoicing  most,  amid  earth's  joys,  whene'er 

The  summons  of  thy  toCt  aerial  tone. 
Like  heaven's  own  music,  charmed  my  waiting  ear. 

And,  turning  from  the  household  group,  alone, 

Some  silent  haunt  my  willing  footsteps  sought. 
The  treasures  of  my  soul  with  thine  to  pour ; 

And  though  perchance  they  deemed  I  loved  them  not, 
I  did  but  love  thy  sainted  presence  more. 

I  see  thee  not,  I  do  not  seek  to  tear 
The  veil  that  shrouds  thee  in  thy  spirit-land ; 

Enough  for  me  that  still  our  h^ts  are  near, 
And,  through  two  worlds,  we  journey  hand  in  hand. 

True  gems  thou  bearest  me  of  thy  boundless  store, 
And  flowers  from  heaven  athwart  my  path  to  flings 

Rich  lessons  hast  thou  breathed  of  spirit  lore, 
And  taught  my  soul  the  songs  that  angels  sing. 

When  tnming  from  life's  conflicts,  faint  and  worn, 
Beneath  its  toils  my  heart  was  fain  to  sink, 

Pure  waters,  from  immortal  fountains  borne. 
Thy  hand  hath  proflered  for  my  lips  to  drink. 

Though  music  floats  earth's  fairest  bowers  along, 
And  joy's  bright  forms  around  my  [mih  may  be. 

Thy  soft  lisped  "  Leila"  woos  me  from  the  throng, 
In  words  unuttered  to  commune  with  thee. 

But  the  gay  crowd  from  whom  my  steps  divide 
Have  heard  no  heavenly  harp's  deep  gushing  tone, 

And  seen  no  spirit  wandering  at  her  side 
Who  in  life's  loneliest  hours  is  not  alone. 

And  when  earth's  magic  strives  to  woo  my  ear, 
And  forms  and  sounds  uimoted  round  me  rise. 

They  know  not  that  I  turn— from  lips  more  dear — 
To  list  the  sweeter  language  of  the  skies. 

Thus  shall  we  rove,  Felicia,  hand  in  hand. 
For  aye,  imsevered  ft'om  our  hour  of  birth. 

Though  thon  'rt  an  angel  of  a  happier  land, 
And  I  a  pilgrim  'mid  the  thorns  of  earth. 


THE    AUTUMN    STORM. 


BT  HAEET  DAJITORTH,  AVTHOR  OW  '*  CEVI8IHO  IX  THE  ULST  WAB." 


CHAPTER  I. 

It 's  haine,  it  V  kame,  hame  fain  would  I  be, 
Oh  :  hame,  hame,  hame  in  my  ain  countrie  ! 

Allan  Cunningham. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  an  autumn  day,  when 
a  gallant  ship  might  have  been  seen  standing  in  to- 
ward our  Atlantic  coast.  Her  rusty  chains,  and  her 
weather-beaten  sides,  showed  that  she  was  approach- 
ing the  close  of  a  long  and  boisterous  voyage.  The 
land  was  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  captain  said  it 
would  be  spoken  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
accordingly  his  passengers  were  in  the  highest 
spirits. 

These  passengers  were  three  in  number :  a  gentle- 
man  advanced  in  years ;  his  only  daughter,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  nineteen ;  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  was 
her  traveling  companion.  They  were  now  grouped 
together  on  the  quarter-deck,  admiring  the  gorgeous 
autumn  sunset.  A  thin,  golden  mist  hung  around 
the  northern  and  southern  seaboard,  assuming  to- 
ward the  west  a  soft,  green,  apple  tinge,  and  chang- 
ing into  a  deep  and  glowing  purple,  crossed  by 
streaks  of  brilliant  crimson  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  declining  luminary. 

"  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  maiden.  *'  Did 
you  ever  see  such  tints,  father?  And  there — look- 
yonder  wave  glitters  as  if  a  sudden  shower  of  gold 
were  falling  upon  it!  Even  Italy  has  nothing  to 
compare  with  this." 

"  It  is  indeed  very  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  Montague, 
the  elderly  lady.  "  And  it  seems  the  more  lovely 
to  me,  because  I  recognize  it  as  an  American  sunset : 
it  tells  of  home :  nowhere  else  does  one  behold  such 
a  magnificent  mingling  oC  gold,  purple  and  crimson." 

**  And  .sec,"  exclaimed  Miss  Palmer,  for  that  was 
the  maiden-s  name,  '*  the  clouds  roll  back  from 
around  the  sun  like  parted  curtains:  then,  how 
lovely  the  long  line  of  light  that  glistens  on  the  top 
of  every  wave — does  it  not  remind  you  of  the  child's 
beautiful  idea,  that  it  was  a  bridge  on  which  the 
angels  walked  to  heaven  ?" 

Mrs.  Montague  smiled  at  her  young  friend's  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  it  was  a  sad  smile,  as  if  the  image 
brought  up  melancholy  thoughts  to  her  heart.  And 
well  it  might,  for  she  was  a  childless  widow,  the 
last  of  her  once  numerous  family. 

**  Yet  glorious  as  is  this  spectacle,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  '*  I  fear  it  portends  us  no  good.  They  say  the 
sweetest  flowers  contain  the  most  subtle  poisons: 
and  so  the  brightest  skies  often  conceal  an  approach- 
ing storm.  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  before,  and 
just  such  an  evening  as  this  ushered  in  the  most 
fearful  tempest  I  ever  saw." 


The  face  of  her  young  companion  lost  all  its  gayety 
at  once,  and  she  looked  inquiringly  at  her  father. 

''  Mrs.  Montague  is  right,"  he  said ;  "  I  like  not 
that  golden  haze,  nor  yonder  deep  bank  of  clouds 
which  you  think  so  beautiful.  We  shall  certainly 
have  a  gale  before  morning.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,"  he  added,  seeing  how  pale  his  child  had 
grown,  **  our  ship  is  good  and  new;  and  our  captain 
an  experienced  officer  :  the  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  it  will  be  a  delay  in  reaching 
port,  for  we  may  have  to  haul  off*  from  the  coast  and 
get  an  offing." 

*'  I  think  not,  Mr.  Palmer,"  said  the  captain,  at 
this  moment  approaching.  '^  We  are  a  day's  sail 
from  land,  according  to  my  last  observation:  be- 
sides, I  think  the  gale  will  favor  our  passage,  and 
carry  us  directly  into  port.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to 
be  at  home ;  yet  I  do  not  regret  that  we  are  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  hurricane.  Miss  Palmer  never  saw  the 
sea  in  a  storm,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger,  I 
know  she  will  be  gratified." 

"Oh!  I  should  like  it  indeed,"  she  said  enthu- 
siastically :  then,  as  she  caught  her  father's  anxious 
look,  she  added,  '*  at  least  if  there  is  no  real  peril." 

**  A  parent,  you  see,  has  more  fears  than  one  of 
your  profession,  captain,"  said  the  father;  and  he 
drew  the  beautiful  girl  toward  him  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  I  should  be  anxious,  too,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
weather-beaten  officer,  in  a  milder  voice,  "  if  I  were 
the  parent  of  so  sweet  a  child.  But  come,  this  will 
not  do,"  he  added  quickly,  ^' we  are  all  becoming 
melancholy.  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  the  least 
cause  for  alarm :  so,  my  dear  Miss  Palmer,  you 
may  continue  to  admire  the  sunset  without  a 
pang." 

The  party  continued  on  the  quarter-deck  until 
night  set  in.  Slowly  and  majestically  the  sun  sunk 
into  his  ocean  bed ;  yet,  long  after  his  disappearance, 
the  western  sky  continued  to  blaze  with  splendor, 
while  in  the  east  all  was  dim  and  chilling.  Gradually 
the  cold,  gray  light  of  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
stole  up  to  the  zenith,  while  the  gold  and  pivple  of 
the  west  changed  slowly  to  a  pale,  faint  green ;  this 
finally  subsided  into  an  almost  imperceptible  streak 
of  light ;  while,  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  horizon, 
dark  and  foreboding  shadows  crept  over  the  scene. 
The  air  grew  damp  and  chilly :  the  wind  began  to 
be  heard  in  moaning  g^ts :  here  and  there  dark 
green  rollers  lifted  their  crests  suddenly  out  of  the 
gloom;  and  strange,  mournful  sounds,  such  as  the 
superstitious  sailors  attribute  to  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
ocean,  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of  the  deep,  and  sub- 
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side  mysteriously,  like  the  heavy  sighs  of  suffering 
Nature. 

The  party  continued  watching  these  gradual 
changes  with  feelings  that  insensibly  grew  affected 
by  the  altering  scene.  At  first,  encouraged  by  the 
captain's  words,  the  spirits  of  Miss  Palmer  rose, 
and  she  sung,  from  time  to  time,  simple  airs;  the 
sailors  pausing  in  the  waist  to  listen  to  her  sweet 
tones  as  they  melted  on  the  evening  air.  But 
gradually  the  ominous  changes  in  the  sky  aflected 
her  spirits.  The  words  of  the  conversers  became 
few :  the  fair  girl  no  longer  warbled  happy  airs,  but 
suddenly  found  herself  singing  a  melancholy  tune ; 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  gave  way  to  the  inde- 
scribable oppression  that  hung  around  her  heart. 

"Poor  child!  You  are  unnerved,"  said  Mrs. 
Montague,  endeavoring  to  cheer  her,  though  she 
felt  herself  the  same  ominous  sensations.  "  Let  us 
go  below.  A  little  sleep  will  restore  you,  and  the 
sight  of  your  friends,  in  a  day  or  two,  will  bring  the 
roses  back,  brighter  than  ever,  to  your  cheeks." 

The  fair  girl  smiled  faintly,  took  her  companion's 
arm,  and  walked  toward  the  gangway.  The  father 
followed  her  with  inquiring  eyes:  then  turned  and 
sought  the  captain.  But  the  assurances  of  that 
officer  again  quieted  the  parent's  fears,  and  like  his 
child  he  sought  his  couch. 

The  first  sleep  of  girlhood  was  scarcely  over 
when  Miss  Palmer  was  awoke  from  her  rest  by  the 
rapid  tread  of  feet  overhead,  the  creaking  of  blocks, 
the  shouts  of  the  officers,  and  other  alarming  sounds 
on  deck.  She  rose  hastily  and  attired  herself  with 
trembling  hands.  At  the  door  of  the  state-room  she 
met  Mrs.  Montague,  who,  already  dressed,  had  come 
to  seek  her.  The  pale  and  agitated  expression  of 
the  elderly  lady's  face  showed  that  her  usual  com- 
posure had  deserted  her. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  said  Miss  Palmer, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  death.  "  Where  is  my 
father  ?" 

"  He  has  gone  on  deck,  my  dear.  There  is  a 
terrible  storm  overhead — God  grant  we  may  not  be 
its  victims !" 

"But  did  not  the  captain  tell  us  there  was  no 
danger  ?" 

"  There  is  always  danger,"  said  Mrs.  Montague 
emphatically. 

"  You  conceal  something  from  me,  I  know,"  re- 
plied Miss  Palmer.  "  A  mere  storm  would  not  thus 
alarm  you.  Have  we  sprung  a  leak  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

At  this  moment  her  father  appeared.  His  gray 
hairs  were  covered  with  salt  brine.  As  he  entered 
the  cabin  the  ship  gave  a  sudden  heel ;  then  she 
quivered  in  every  timber,  and  a  torrent  of  water 
poured  down  the  companion-way. 

"Where  are  you,  my  child?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Montague,  blinded  by  the  inundation.  "Come  to 
me,  and  let  us  die  together." 

"  Nay !"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  holding  his  child  above 
the  waters,  "  we  are  not  yet  lost,  but  only  in  great 
danger :  do  not  weep,  Mary  dear :  God  will  pro- 
tect us." 


The  poor  girl,  unused  to  such  dangers,  had  laid 
her  head  on  her  father's  bosom,  and  "wb  sobbiiig 
violently,  but  his  words  reassured  her,  and,  ashamed 
of  her  weakness,  she  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  and  strove  to  smile. 

"  Tell  me  all  the  truth,"  she  said  earnestly. 

Her  father  accordingly  narrated  what  he  had  learned 
by  going  on  deck.  The  gale  was  raging  with  terrific 
violence,  and  blew  directly  on  the  coast :  this,  if 
they  had  an  offing,  would  be  of  little  moment  to 
them  ;  but,  about  half  an  hour  before,  breakers  had 
been  seen  on  the  lee  bow.  This  proved  that  the 
captain's  reckoning  was  wrong,  and  that  they  were 
a  day's  sail  nearer  the  coast  than  he  had  thought. 
Their  position  was  accordingly  extremely  preca- 
rious. The  captain  was  exerting  himself  gallantly  in 
this  emergency,  by  spreading  more  canvas,  to  claw 
off*  the  shore,  "  I  hope,  nay,  I  think  he  will  anc- 
ceed,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  in  conclusion.  "  The  ship  is 
a  stout  craf\,  and  so  far  she  carries  her  press  of  sail 
nobly.  If  the  spars  and  duck  only  hold  finn  we 
shall  escape." 

This  explanation  in  part  quieted  the  agitation  of 
the  females.  The  noise  on  deck,  however,  still 
continued.  The  ship  evidently  was  tasked  to  her 
utmost  capacity,  and  her  struggles,  consequently,  at 
times  were  fearful.  Once  the  captain  came  down 
to  speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  ladies.  Every  thing 
was  going  on  favorably,  he  said :  by  morning  he 
hoped  to  tell  them  they  were  out  of  danger. 

An  hour  passed  away.  The  peril  did  not  appear 
to  have  lessened,  for  the  conflict  of  the  elements, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  ship,  were  by  no  means 
diminished.  Every  now  and  then  a  gigantic  wave 
would  strike  the  weather  quarter  of  the  vessel  with 
the  force  of  twenty  forge  hammers,  often  deluging 
the  decks,  and  spending  its  fury  down  the  companion- 
ways  :  at  such  times  a  thrill  would  run  through  the 
timbers  of  the  ship,  as  if  she  were  an  animated 
being,  and,  staggering  an  instant,  she  would  heavily 
and  wearily  recover  from  the  blow. 

Suddenly  a  crack  like  a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard 
overhead. 

"What  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Mary,  as  the 
ship  plunged  desperately  to  leeward. 

"  It  Is  the  foretop-sail,  I  fear,  torn  to  ribbons.  God 
preserve  us,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  rushing  on  deck. 

Mary  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  with  resolute 
heart  fallowe<J  him.  She  knew  enough  of  a  ship  to 
have  learned  where  to  direct  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  instantly  lo  the  foremast.  The  huge  sail 
was  indeed  gone,  but  she  saw  some  white  fragments, 
like  wreaths  of  smoke,  disappearing  to  leeward; 
they  were  all  that  was  left  of  their  only  hope,  the 
lost  foretop-sail. 

Clinging  by  the  companionway  she  looked  eagerly 
around.  The  night  was  still  dark,  though  less  so 
than  when  she  retired;  and  she  could  distinctly  see, 
close  under  their  lee,  a  long  line  of  breakers,  where 
the  huge  waves,  shivered  into  fragments,  boiled  and 
foamed  as  if  in  some  infernal  caldron.  Bevond,  in 
that  direction,  all  was  mist  and  gloom.  She  knew, 
therefore,  that  these  breakers  covered  the  terrible  bar 
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of  which  she  had  often  read,  that,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  coast,  uplifted  its  treacherous 
bosom  in  this  vicinity.  At  this  moment  her  father 
approached  her,  clinging  to  the  ropes  as  he  staggered 
along. 

*'  My  dear  child,"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "  this 
is  no  place  for  you.  And  Mrs.  Montague,  too!" 
He  could  say  no  more :  emotion  choked  his  utter- 
ance. 

*'  Wherever  you  go  I  will  go,"  replied  Mary,  un- 
consciously adopting  the  language  of  scripture. 
'^  All  will  soon  be  over;  I  see  that  already;  then, 
while  we  live  let  us  be  together." 

**  The  poop  cabin  will  afford  some  sort  of  shelter," 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  yielding  to  this  solemn  appeal. 
**  There  we  can  see  and  await  the  end.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  shall  strike,  for  the  ship  is  drifting 
rapidly  toward  the  breakers.  Come  to  my  bosom, 
pledge  of  your  sainted  mother,  and  let  us  perish, 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  Thou  art  All-mighty, 
oh !  God,"  he  exclaimed,  lifting  his  eyes  above ; 
*'  have  us  then  in  thy  holy  keeping." 

Thus,  clinging  to  each  other,  they  awaited  the 
terrible  moment  when  the  ship  should  strike.  Already 
the  captain  had  ordered  minute  guns  to  be  fired  for 
aid ;  and  as  their  sullen  report  boomed  across  the 
night,  they  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  listeners  like 
funeral  guns  over  their  graves. 

CHAPTER  n. 
Help,  CasBiiu,  or  I  »ixik.—Shakspean. 

On  one  of  the  wildest  portions  of  our  Atlantic  coast 
stands  a  small  fishing  village,  composed  of  a  few 
straggling  houses,  with  one  inn,  which  is  resorted  to 
by  a  few  persons  in  the  summer  season  for  bathing, 
but  in  the  bleak  winter  months  is  entirely  deserted. 
The  village  stands  on  a  sand  bluff,  beneath  which 
there  is  a  beach  of  considerable  extent,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

On  the  night  to  which  our  story  relates,  the  long  dis- 
used parlor  of  the  inn  was  tenanted  by  two  travelers 
who  had  stopped  there  for  the  night.  They  were 
young  men,  whose  dress  and  manners  bespoke  a 
refinement  not  often  seen  in  the  little  fishing  village ; 
and  now,  having  laid  aside  their  traveling  equip- 
ments, they  sat  before  a  roaring  fire,  a  bottle  of  not 
indifierent  wine  from  their  own  stores  beside  them, 
and  a  cloud  of  smoke  rising  up  from  their  fragrant 
cheroots. 

**A  hard  night,  Trevor,"  said  one.  "How  the 
wind  rattles  these  old  windows  and  shrieks  down  the 
street.  Egad !  it 's  lucky  you  knew  of  this  village 
and  turned  aside  to  find  it,  for  I  should  not  have 
liked  traveling  to  Edenton,  as  we  otherwise  should 
have  had  to  do." 

**  Oh !  I  know  every  pook  and  bar  in  this  vicin- 
ity, "  replied  his  companion.  ' '  The  folks,  I  see,  do  n't 
recognize  me,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  be 
here  every  summer.  Many  a  sheep's  head  have  I 
caught  off  this  bluff,  and  in  early  autumn  many  a 
wild  duck  have  I  brought  down  in  the  salt  marsh  a 
mile  below  the  village." 


There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes  now, 
during  which  the  two  friends  continued  silently  en- 
joying their  cheroots,  while  occasionally  they  sipped 
some  of  the  rich  red  wine  that  stood  at  their  elbows. 

*'  Hark  I"  suddenly  said  the  last  speaker ;  '*  surely 
that  was  a  gun — and  out  at  sea,  too — ^Heaven  defend 
the  craft  that  gets  on  the  bar  to-night !" 

As  he  spoke  he  replaced  on  the  table  the  goblet 
which  was  half  raised  to  his  lips,  and  with  one  ear  a 
little  inclined,  sat  listening  intently.  His  com- 
panion followed  his  example.  At  first  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  around  the  chimney, 
and  the  deep  angry  roar  of  the  neighboring  surf. 
But  finally  the  sound  of  a  cannon  was  distinctly 
recognized;  and  at  an  interval  of  an  instant  its 
distant  roar  was  made  out  again. 

It  was  a  strange  and  startling  sound,  the  boom  of 
that  cannon  across  the  night !  It  bore  to  the  listeners' 
ears  a  tale  of  peril,  nay  !  of  death  perhaps.  Miles 
away  from  that  comfortable  fireside,  far  out  on  the 
stormy  deep,  hmnan  beings  were  struggling  for  life. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  the 
constantly  recurring  sound,  calling,  as  it  did,  for 
succor  and  pity,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
He  whom  his  companion  called  Trevor  started  to 
his  feet  and  seized  his  hat 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  said  his  companion, 
retaining  his  seat. 

''  To  see  if  any  aid  can  be  rendered.  Come 
along !" 

«  What  nonsense !"  replied  his  friend.  "  We  can 
do  nothing.  If  any  help  is  possible  the  shoremen 
will  render  it.  'Faith,  you  must  be  less  tired  than  I 
am,  if  you  do  n't  prefer  this  warm  fire  to  the  cold 
rain  out  of  doors," — and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  his 
shoulders  a  comprehensive  shrug. 

His  companion  had  his  hand  on  the  latch,  but  he 
turned  back  at  these  words,  and,  approaching  the 
other,  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Palmer,"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  earnest  tone — 
'^  suppose  you  knew  there  were  friends  of  yours  on 
board  this  ship— would  you  sit  idly  here  and  let  them 
perish  ?  I  toll  you  I  know  those  shoremen ;  they  are 
brave  fellows,  but  they  want  a  leader ;  and  if  we  sit 
here,  criminally  indulging  our  own  comfort,  ten  to 
one  every  soul  on  board  that  ship  will  be  lost.  What 
would  you  think  if  you  w^ere  to  remain  at  this  fire- 
side, and  learn  to-morrow  that  your  sister  and  father 
had  been  passengers  in  this  vessel  ?" 

"  Good  heavens !  you  alarm  me,"  said  he  rising, 
"  I  never  heard  you  talk  thus.  But  Mary  could  not 
be  on  this  coast ;  it  is  so  far  out  of  the  track  of  the 
London  packets." 

''  There  may  be  sisters  on  board  who  are  as  dear 
to  others  as  she  is  to  you ;  I  never  saw  her,  nor  have 
I  a  relation  in  the  world ;  but  I  cannot  sit  here  while 
human  beings  are  perishing  for  want  of  aid.  Let  ui 
go  and  rescue  them  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

'*  Well,  since  you  are  going,  I  will  go  too,"  said 
the  other,  who  did  not  want  for  spirit.  "  But  I  know 
not  what  has  come  over  you,  Trevor ;  you  look  like 
one  possessed  of  some  wild  spirit — your  gestures 
and  words  are  strange  and  startling." 
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"  I  feel  as  if  these  people  would  die  but  for 
we  lose  time,  however — let  us  go  to  the  beach  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

With  these  words  Trevor  flung  open  the  door.  A 
gust  of  wind  whirled  in  and  scattered  the  fire  over 
the  hearth ;  but  regardless  of  this  he  hurried  fon^'ard, 
followed  by  his  friend,  each  pressing  his  cap  down 
<Hi  his  head  to  preserve  it  frcHn  the  violence  of  the 
gale.  Arrived  at  the  beach  they  found  a  crowd 
already  collected.  The  assemblage  was  composed 
altogether  o(  fishermen,  for  the  wreck  master  lived 
several  miles  off.  Each  one  was  discussing  the 
probable  character  of  the  vessel  in  the  offing,  but 
none  offered  to  go  out  to  her;  and  some  talked 
already  of  returning  home,  as  nothing,  they  said, 
could  be  done  for  her  assistance.  At  the  sight  of  the 
strangers  they  appeared  surprised,  and  several  tipped 
their  hats  respectfully. 

**  The  vessel  has  struck,  has  she  not?"  said  Trevor, 
addressing  a  person  next  to  him,  "  I  do  not  hear  her 
guns." 

**  We  heard  them  a  minute  ago,  sir — ah !  there  is 
one  now." 

As  be  spoke,  the  distant  report  of  a  cannon  was 
h^ird,  apparently  from  a  spot  directly  in  front  of  that 
where  the  group  had  assembled. 

"  That  *8  close  to  the  Deadman's  Bar,"  said  Trevor 
— "  They  '11  be  on  it  in  a  minute.    There  !" 

It  might  have  been  imagination  only,  but  as  he 
suddenly  uttered  this  word  it  seemed  to  those  assem- 
bled there  as  if  a  distant  crash  was  heard  in  a  lull  of 
the  tempest ;  almost  immediately  aAerward  the  flash 
of  a  cannon  was  seen  for  an  instant  on  a  line  with 
the  horizon. 

*'  They  are  not  all  lost  yet,"  said  Trevor,  drawing 
a  deep  breath.  "  Where  is  the  life-boat  that  used  to 
be  here?" 

**  You  have  been  in  these  parts  before,"  said  the 
man  whom  he  addressed,  in  a  tone  of  wonder ;  "  but 
Heaven  bless  you,  young  man,  you  do  n't  know  any 
thing  really  of  the  coast,  or  you  would  never  propose 
going  ofi*to  the  wreck  in  such  a  night  as  this.  If  the 
vessel  has  struck  nobody  is  left  alive  there.  No, 
no— I  have  been  a  fii«herman  nine  and  fifty  years, 
and  am  not  afraid  of  ordinary  rough  weather,  but 
I  'd  sooner,  this  minute,  stand  a  shot  from  Jim  Buck- 
land's  gun  at  twenty  yards,  than  launch  a  boat  into 
the  surf  to-night." 

"I  know  it  is  perilous,"  said  the  young  man 
firmly,  **  but  I  have  resolved  to  make  the  trial  if  I 
can  find  enough  to  second  me.  My  friend  here  is 
willing  to  go.  Surely,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
crowd,  "  you,  who  have  braved  so  many  storms,  will 
not  shrink  back  from  our  lead  ?" 

**  It 's  because  u<e  are  accustomed  to  the  danger  of 
such  storms,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  on  himself  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd,  ''  that  we  refuse  to 
go ;  and  it 's  because  you  know  nothing  of  what  you 
wish  to  undertake,  that  you  are  willing  to  tempt 
death.  Bravery  is  bravery,  but  fool-hardiness  is  not 
courage— excuse  me  for  speaking  so  plainly." 

Trevor  turned  away ;  the  crowd  was  evidently  o( 
the  old  man's  opinion.    For  one  instant  he  thought 


of  abandoning  his  desperate  undertakiiig ;  bat  ke 
looked  seaward  and  be  fancied  he  saw  the  form  ci  m. 
ship,  crowded  with  human  beings  imptcMrmg  help. 
He  knew  it  was  only  a  fancy,  but  it  nerved  htm 
anew. 

*'  It  will  be  but  one  more  if  I  do  perish,"  be  said 
mentally.  Then  addressing  the  old  man  again  he 
said — 

"  But  where  is  the  life-boat?'* 

*' Just  under  the  bank,"  was  the  reply,  ''in  its 
shed ;  but  it  has  been  out  of  use  so  long  that  it  is 
scarcely  seaworthy.  Take  an  old  man's  advice  who 
means  you  well,  but  do  n't  tempt  Providence." 

"  I  know  you  mean  no  offence,  Mr.  Simpson," 
said  Trevor,  addressing  the  old  man  by  his  nam»— 
*'  but  I  am  resolved  to  go ;  and  I  will  give  fifty  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  will  help  to  man  the  boat.  Come, 
Moore,  Johnson.  Stevens — will  none  of  you  go?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute — at  length 
a  voice  spoke — 

"You  seem  to  know  us,  sir,  and  your  offer  is 
liberal ;  but  money  ca  n't  buy  us.  If  we  'd  go  at  all, 
we  'd  go  for  nothing.  We  've  wives  and  families, 
sir,  as  well  as  other  folks.  Besides,  if  that  ship 
struck  on  the  Deadman's  Shoals,  she  has  gooe  to 
pieces  before  this,  and  every  soul  is  lost.  We 
hav  n't  heard  a  gun  these  five  minutes." 

<<  Good  God !"  said  Trevor,  "  in  all  this  crowd  u 
there  no  young  man  who  will  risk  his  life  to  do  a 
noble  action  ? — for  I  cannot  believe  that  the  crew 
are  all  lost.  Ah !  here  comes  Jack  Wharton,"  he 
said,  as  a  young  man  was  seen  approaching  fr<xn  the 
bluff.  "You'll  go  with  your  old  playmate,  Fred 
Trevor,  to  see  if  some  of  these  poor  creatures  on  the 
wreck  cannot  be  saved  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  captain,"  said  the  new  comer,  seising 
the  speaker's  hand  eagerly  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
shake.  "  But  who  'd  have  thought  to  have  seen  you 
here  ?  Lord !  how  we  used  to  gun  and  fish  together. 
Certainly  I  'II  go,"  he  added,  scratching  his  head  as 
he  looked  seaward,  "  though  it 's  a  confounded  surf 
that 's  on  to-night.  Jack  Wharton  never  hesitated 
to  follow  where  any  man  led." 

In  these  words  the  yoimg  man  sketched  his  cha- 
racter better  than  we  could  do  it  in  a  page.  He  was 
one  of  those  generous  and  daring  spirits  that  ever 
set  cold  calculation  at  defiance ;  and  having  by  his 
boldness  achieved  more  than  one  deed  which  older 
heads  had  regarded  as  impossible,  he  had  come  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  an  example  by  the  other  young  men 
for  them  to  imitate.  Several,  therefore,  whose 
hearts  had  burned  at  Trevor's  words,  but  who  had 
been  kept  back  by  the  opposition  of  the  old  fisher- 
man, now  sprang  forward  and  offered  their  services. 

"  The  sky  is  brightening,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  when 
he  saw  that  his  opposition  was  fruitless,  "  but  if  you 
would  wait  till  morning  ypur  chance  of  success 
would  be  greater. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jack  Wharton,  as  they  proceeded 
to  launch  the  lifeboat.  ^'  'Now  or  never'  is  an  old 
and  a  good  motto ;  and  Mr.  Trevor,  who  leads  us,  is 
as  much  of  a  sailor  as  any  man  here.  I  know  little 
of  you,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,"  he  said  frankly, 
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though  somewhat  abruptly,  addressing  Palmer ;  "  but 
I  suppose  you  can  pull  an  oar.  It'  not,  and  a  pretty 
stout  one  too,  you  'd  belter  stay  on  shore." 

*^  Oh,  I  can  do  my  share,"  said  the  young  man, 
now  without  a  trace  of  the  indifference  he  had  shown 
at  the  inn.    '^  Haste  and  let  us  be  off." 

**  Are  you  all  ready  ?"  said  Trevor. 

**  Ay  !  ay  !"  was  the  quick  response. 

He  gave  the  word;  the  boat  was  launched,  the 
men  sprang  to  their  work,  and  aAer  a  short  but 
desperate  struggle  the  light  craft  breasted  the  waves 
and  was  seen  making  her  way  out  to  sea. 

Long  did  those  left  on  the  beach  watch  her 
progress,  as  now  rising  on  a  surge,  and  now  sinking 
from  sight,  she  battled  her  way  against  wave  and 
tempest.  Three  several  times  they  thought  her  lost. 
At  length  she  dwindled  to  a  speck  in  the  distance. 
Then  all  at  once  she  disappeared.  For  minutes  they 
strained  their  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  her  again,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Whether  she  had  sunk  forever,  or 
whether  she  still  gallantly  kept  her  way,  the  Om- 
niscient Eye  alone  could  tell. 


aiAPTER  HI. 

The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child. — CampbtU, 

The  Deadman*s  Shoal  was  a  bar  of  considerable 
extent,  placed  in  the  confluence  of  two  currents,  and 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  fatal  character  of  its 
shipwrecks.  Few  vessels  that  struck  upon  it  were 
able  to  hold  together  through  the  night ;  they  generally 
went  to  pieces  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Toward  this  terrible  bar  the  ship,  which  contained 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  family,  was  not  long  in  driAing; 
and  when  she  struck  it  was  with  a  jar  that  flung  the 
sailors  from  their  feet,  and  snapped  the  foremast  off 
like  a  pipe-stem,  close  to  the  deck.  The  captain 
had  ordered  the  minute  guns  to  be  still  fired,  and  as 
the  ship  brought  up  on  the  bar  one  was  discharged ; 
immediately  afterward,  with  a  loud  crash,  her  hull 
broke  in  two,  and  the  whole  forepart  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  gunners  and  a  majority  of  the  crew,  disap- 
peared in  the  wild  vortex  of  waters.  A  few  shrieks 
arose,  a  form  or  two  was  seen  struggling  in  the 
abyss,  and  then  nothing  was  heard  but  the  roar  of 
the  tempest,  nothing  was  seen  except  the  boiling 
and  tumbling  surf. 

The  after  part  of  the  vessel  still  remained,  how- 
ever, though  every  wave  broke  over  it.  The  three 
passengers,  with  the  captain  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crew,  were  collected  t<^ther  under  the  lee  of 
the  round-house,  partially  protected  from  the 
surge. 

**How  long  do  you  think  the  stern  will  hold 
together?"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  addressing  the  captain. 

'*  Not  long,  I  fear — an  hour  at  most;  probably  not 
five  minutes,"  he  replied,  in  a  whisper. 

The  father  made  no  reply,  but  he  pressed  his 
child  closer  to  his  bosom.     The  captain  continued — 

'*  I  fear  they  have  not  heard  us  on  shore,  or  will 
do  nothing  in  our  aid.  Your  only  hope  now  is  the 
boat.  I  must  stay  by  my  ship— bat  you— will  you 
trust  yourself  to  that?" 


But  before  Mr.  Palmer  could  reply,  a  groaning 
was  heard  in  the  timbers  below,  and  the  crew  crying 
that  the  stern  was  going  to  pieces,  made  a  rush  for 
the  boat,  which  they  filled  before  it  touched  the 
water.  Mr.  Pakner  arose  instantly  and  hurried  to 
the  ship's  side,  but  before  he  reached  it  the  men  had 
pushed  off.  In  vain  the  captain  called  to  his  mutin' 
ous  crew  to  return — fear  was  more  powerful  with 
them  than  humanity — they  bent  their  oars  to  Um 
water,  and  the  boat  shot  off  toward  the  land. 

'*  They  will  not  go  far,"  said  the  captain.  "  Few 
boats  could  live  out  yonder,  and  those  mutinous  rascali 
are  alarmed  and  flurried.    There — I  told  you  so." 

As  he  spoke  a  fearful  cry  arose.  The  boat  had 
filled,  and  every  man  in  her  disappeared.  For 
several  minutes  those  still  on  the  wreck  watched 
where  the  mutineers  sunk,  but  not  a  living  soul  was 
seen.  Alone  o{  all  that  vessel's  living  freight,  the 
captain  and  his  three  passengers  remained  alive. 

''  They  surely  must  have  heard  our  guns  from  the 
shore — ^why  do  they  not  light  a  fire  as  a  signal  in 
reply  ?"  said  Mr.  Pahner. 

"Alas!"  answered  the  captain,  "few  who  strike 
on  the  Deadman's  Shoal — and  I  fear  there  is  where 
we  are — ever  live  till  assistance  can  be  rendered 
them.  The  shoremen  no  doubt  think  us  all  dead.  If 
the  wreck  holds  together  till  morning  an  effort  may 
be  made  to  save  us." 

"  And  you  think  it  will  not  hold  together  till  then  V* 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  speaking  for  the  first  time  since 
the  disaster. 

"  It  is  a  miracle  we  have  held  together  so  long," 
replied  the  captain,  and  wishing  to  cheer  her,  he 
continued,  "  but  having  resisted  the  waves  till  now, 
I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  hold  out  longer  than  I  thought 
possible  at  first." 

They  now  relapsed  into  silence.  Who  shall  tell 
the  thoughts  that  coursed  through  the  bosoms  of  each 
as  that  weary  night  wore  on,  and  they  sat  there,  oa 
the  exposed  deck,  trembling  every  moment  lest  the 
next  wave  should  submerge  them.  This  was  the 
stonn  with  which  the  captain  playfully  had  promised 
to  gratify  Miss  Palmer  I 

The  wind  still  blew  with  violence.  The  waves 
chased  each  other  by  through  the  gloom,  their  white 
crests  flashing  ghost-like  across  the  darknem ;  while 
the  terrific  thunder  of  the  surf,  breaking  on  the  bar 
around  them,  appalled  the  heart.  Now  and  then  a 
gigantic  roller  would  be  seen  coming  in  toward  the 
ship,  its  vast  front  rising  high  over  ail  surrounding 
waves,  towering  and  towering  as  it  approached, 
until  finally  it  would  plunge  headlong  down  upon  the 
wreck,  burying  the  round  house  for  a  moment  com- 
pletely  out  of  sight.  Oue  of  these  huge  billows  had 
nearly  swept  the  little  crew  from  their  shelter,  and 
even  the  veteran  oflicer  trembled  for  the  result  of 
such  another  surge,  when  Mary  suddenly  exclaimed, 
lifting  her  face  from  her  father's  bosom — 

"Hark !  did  you  not  hear  a  human  voice?" 

The  light  of  hope  beamed  in  every  eye.  The 
captain  turned  a  practiced  ear  to  leeward.  But  only 
the  rush  of  the  waters,  the  whistle  of  the  spray,  and 
the  roar  of  the  surf  replied. 
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"  I  can  bear  nothing/'  he  said  sadly.  **  God  help 
us ! — ^we  must  not  look  for  human  aid."  There  was 
a  solemn  pause.    Then  Mary  again  spoke. 

"  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken  now/'  she  said — "  I 
heard  a  hail  as  distinctly  as  I  ever  beard  such  a  thing 
in  my  life." 

*'  If  there  are  human  beings  nigh,  they  can  hear 
us  better  than  we  can  them,  for  they  must  be  to  lee- 
ward. I  will  shout,  and  if  they  are  near  they  will 
answer." 

With  theib  words  the  captain,  placing  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  speaking  trumpet, 
cried  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 

«*HU-hil-lo-o!    HU-lo!" 

Panting  and  exhausted  he  paused.  His  compan- 
ions listened  with  life  and  death  hanging  on  the 
result 

**Ahoy!"  came  faintly  up  the  wind— «t  least  so 
the  excited  hearers  thought. 

*'  Hillo !  hil-lo-o-o !"  shouted  the  captain  again, 
prolonging  the  last  sound  with  desperate  energy. 

*'Ahoy!  a-ahoy!"  came  back  in  reply,  clearly 
and  distinctly.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt. 
Succor  was  indeed  at  hand.  And  at  that  thought 
how  each  bosom  thrilled  ! 

They  now  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
in  the  direction  whence  the  hail  proceeded.  The 
practiced  sight  of  the  captain  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  approaching  aid — it  was  a  stout  but  buoyant  boat, 
urged  through  the  water  by  practiced  hands. 

"  God  be  praised,"  he  said,  "  a  life-boat  is  coming 
to  us.    See — see!" 

The  father  raised  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
with  his  dim  eyes  at  length  beheld  the  joyful  mes- 
senger. 

*'  You  are  saved,  my  darling,"  he  said,  almost 
frantically  embracing  his  daughter — "rejoice  with 
us,  Mrs.  Montague.  Oh  I  my  child,  my  child" — and 
he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Mary  and  her  com- 
panion were  too  full  of  thankful  emotions,  too  much 
overpowered  by  the  reaction  of  their  nerves,  to 
speak. 

The  boat  in  sight  was  that  of  Trevor  and  his  gal- 
lant companions,  as  the  reader  has  already  divined. 
As  soon  as  he  approached  near  enough  to  be  heard 
distinctly,  he  spoke  words  of  cheer,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  passengers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 


might  be  taken  off.  This  was  no  easy  matter.  But, 
at  length,  availing  himself  of  a  momentary  lull,  the 
life-boat  was  approached  near  enot^h  to  allow  the 
females  to  be  transferred  to  her :  the  captain  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  seizing  a  rope  thrown  from  the  boat, 
leaped  into  the  water  and  were  thus  drawn  on 
board. 

What  was  the  astonishment  and  gratitude  of  Tre- 
vor's friend  when  he  found  that  it  was  his  own 
parent  and  sister  they  had  thus  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave.  He  trembled  like  a  child ;  while  his 
heart  smote  him  with  the  thought  that  but  for  Trevor 
he  would  have  remained  idly  in  the  inn. 

With  difficulty  the  life-boat  reached  the  shore 
again;  no  craft  less  buoyant  could  have  survived 
that  night :  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  protecting  hand  of 
Providence  rewarded  her  gallant  crew  for  their 
heroic  exertions,  by  VHnging  them,  with  tlieir 
precious  freight,  in  safety  to  the  land. 

The  next  day  dawned  fair  and  smiling.  The  sky 
had  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  shone  merrily.  Birds 
were  glancing  to  and  fro,  dipping  their  white  wings 
in  the  surf,  and  then  shooting  to  the  sky,  where 
they  went  screaming  down  the  wind.  The  sea, 
however,  was  still  in  wild  commotion.  The  first 
look  of  Trevor,  as  he  Xed  the  inn,  was  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Deadman's  Shoal.  The  surf 
broke  fiercely  there,  flinging  its  spray  far  tq> 
toward  the  sky ;  but  no  vestige  of  the  wreck  was 
visible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  still  enormous 
billows  that 'rolled  thundering  in  upon  the  strand, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  wreck  strewn  everyvrhiBre 
along  the  beach,  the  events  of  the  last  night  would 
have  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream. 

*'  How  shall  wc  ever  sufficiently  repay  you?" 
said  his  fellow  traveler,  approaching  him.  **  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  these  ten  minutes,  as  father 
and  Mary  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  you." 

Love,  says  the  old  adage,  oAen  springs  from  grati- 
tude; and  it  must  have  been  so  in  this  case,  for, 
before  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  the  newspapos 
announced  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Trevor,  Esq., 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Palmer.  The  many  endearing  qualities  of 
the  bride,  without  her  wealth  or  beauty,  accounted 
to  Trevor's  friends  for  her  taking  captive  his 
heart. 


SONG. 


BY  SEPTIMUS  WTMNBR. 


Tmk  scenes  of  many  days  may  fade, 

Their  forms  may  pass  awBy, 
But  should  the  vows  of  Friendship  made 

By  thee  sink  to  decay, 
I  ask  when  lonely  hours  present 

Tlie  past  once  dear  to  thee, 
TboQ  wonldst  bat  give  thy  spirit  vent 

To  rest  one  thought  on  m«. 


While  ling'ring  through  this  weary  life. 

If  thou  shouldst  feel  undone. 
Remember,  in  the  worldly  strife, 

To  love  thee  there  is  one ; 
And  if  afar  from  home  to  rove 

Should  be  thy  drear  decree. 
Think  on  the  friends  whom  thou  didst  love. 

And  then  remember  me. 


THE    COUSINS. 


OR    WHO    WOULD    BE    A    GENIUS? 


BT  XSS.  ANOXLITfS  X.  ALSXANDER. 
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Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all.-' 


On  a  bright  and  beatitiful  morning  in  the  summer 
(wo  females  were  seated  in  an  apartment,  which 
was  evidently  devoted  to  study.  The  dark  mahogany 
bookcase  on  one  side  of  the  mantel-piece  was  exactly 
matched  by  the  one  that  filled  the  other  recess,  and 
the  beautiful  writing  table  of  rosewood  had  its  coun- 
terpart on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  while  near 
each  window  stood  a  civiotisly  wrought  tablet,  con- 
taining a  little  pallet  and  some  implements  of  draw- 
ing, all  combining  to  show  that  the  room  was 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  two  persons.  At 
the  same  time  the  refinement  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  the  furniture  and  the  adornments  of 
the  apartment,  evinced  the  arranger  to  be  influenced 
by  afiection  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  occupants 
of  the  room  presented  a  striking  contrast.  One  was 
seated  at  a  study  table,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  volimie 
whose  open  pages  lay  spread  out  before  her,  while 
even  in  the  quiet  repose  of  her  manner  there  was  a 
native  dignity  that  could  not  fail  to  inspire  respect. 
The  other  had  drawn  an  embroidered  sofetten  toward 
the  open  window,  and  partly  reclining  upon  it,  she 
by  turns  played  with  her  long  ringlets,  or  read  the 
book  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  occasionally  steal- 
ing a  mischievous  glance  at  her  companion.  At 
length  she  slightly  raised  herself,  and  for  a  moment 
poised  the  open  book  in  her  outstretched  hand,  then 
suddenly  closed  it  with  great  force,  which  caused  so 
loud  a  report  that  the  other  lady  lifted  her  eyes  in 
amaxement  from  the  page  she  was  studying. 

*'  I  congratulate  myself.  Cousin  Fanny,"  exclaimed 
the  laughing  girl,  as  she  resiuned  her  reclining  pos- 
ture, *'  on  being  able  to  arrest  your  attention.  Do 
close  up  that  musty  old  tome,  over  which  you  have 
been  poring  these  two  hours,  and  talk  a  little  non- 
sense with  me  by  way  of  relief." 

*^  Two  hours  is  but  a  short  time  to  spend  amid  the 
beauties  of  Sophocles,"  replied  the  fair  student,  as 
she  quietly  closed  the  volimie,  and  rested  her  large, 
intelligent  eyes  upon  the  first  speaker. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  had  you  been  weeping  over  the 
loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  or  even  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, J  could  have  forgiven  you,  and  lent  you  the 
assistance  of  my  tears;  but  these  dry  old  Greek 
poets  and  historians  I  cannot  endure.  You  are  smil- 
ing at  me,  and  I  doubt  not  pity  from  your  heart  my 
lack  of  genius  and  want  of  soul.  Craving  your 
pardon,  moat  learned  cox,  I  do  not  believe  that  Greek 
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and  Latin  were  ever  meant  for  woman's  atiidy. 
Leave  them,  with  those  abstract  principles  that  require 
unwearied  research,  to  the  strong  minds  of  the  male 
part  of  creation." 

"  Then  my  Cousin  Kate  admits  the  vile  aspersion 
on  our  sex,  that  we,  that  is  womankind,  are  an 
inferior  order  of  beings  to  man." 

«  Yotu  Cousin  Kate  admits  no  such  thing.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  depth  and  energy  of  intellect  man 
surpasses  woman.  Woman's  empire  is  the  afieo- 
tions.  It  is  her  ready  imagination,  the  quickness  and 
delicacy  of  her  perceptions,  and  the  sincerity  and 
constancy  of  her  love,  that  place  her  by  the  side  of 
man  and  make  her  a  fit  companion  for  him." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  woman  was  intended — 

.    .    .    '  To  gnide  the  storm  of  war, 
To  rule  the  state,  or  thunder  at  the  bar.* 

But  I  dare  not  accuse  Nature  of  partiality  in  shower- 
ing her  favors  upon  part  of  her  creation  while  she 
led  the  other  deficient;  therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  woman's  mind,  when  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent,  is  as  strong  and  vigorous,  and  as  able  to 
receive  or  produce  grasping  and  comprehensive 
ideas,  as  man's ;  and  when  necessity  demands  she  it 
just  as  capable  of  governing  herself  and  others. 
Look  at  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  for  a  series  of 
years,  controlled  the  affairs  of  that  powerful  king>- 
dom,  with  wit^om  and  prudence,  that  won  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  and 
succeeding  generations." 

**  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  old  Queen  Bess  as  a 
specimen  of  female  perfection.  She  was  doubtless 
a  wise  sovereign,  and  for  tliat  her  masculine  cha- 
racter was  well  <^culated.  The  only  thing  womanly 
about  her  was  her  vanity.  I  confess  that  my  sym- 
pathies are  with  her  beautiful  but  imfortunate  victim, 
Mary  of  Scotland,  notwitlistanding  her  numerous 
faults,  rather  than  with  the  cold  perfidiousness  of 
Elizabeth.  Neither  do  I  think  that  great  intellectual 
attainments  are  calculated  to  make  a  wcwnan happier. 
A  woman  po»<essing  a  powerful  and  well  cultivated 
mind,  would  be  apt  to  foster  a  passion  that  should 
never  live  in  w(»uau's  breast — ambition.  I  conceive 
this  to  be  the  cause  o(  tlie  tmhappy  domestic  relaticms 
in  which  you  so  often  find  illustrious  women  plunged. 
Confident  of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  depend- 
ing on  their  own  resources,  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  their  husband's  equal  in  intelligence,  and  con- 
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sequently  lose  that  sense  of  dependence  on  his 
superior  wisdom  that  constitutes  the  pride  and  hap- 
piness of  the  wife." 

*'  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Kate,  for  a  woman  of 
the  mind  you  have  described  would  scorn  to  assimi- 
late herself  but  with  a  spirit  that  would  share  her 
enthusiasm,  and  respond  to  the  high  impulses  and 
noble  aspirations  of  her  soul.  She  soars  above  the 
petty  feelings  of  ambition  and  jealousy,  and  her 
genius  seeks  only  sympathy  from  his." 

"  And  if  she  does  not  find  such  a  spirit,"  urged  the 
mischievous  Kate,  *'  what  then?" 

"  She  has  the  courage  to  become — an  old  maid," 
replied  Fanny,  laughing. 

'*  Which  she  will  most  certainly  be — for  a  man  of 
genius  rarely  chooses  for  the  companion  of  his  life  a 
woman  of  great  mental  endowments.  He  needs  a 
gentle  and  dependent  being,  devoted  entirely  to  him- 
self, and  who  is  conscious  of  and  happy  in  his  pre- 
eminence. Intellectual  superiority  lessens  a  woman's 
chance  in  marriage,  though  it  makes  an  incompara- 
ble old  maid." 

"  Your  head  seems  so  full  of  matrimonial  schemes, 
Kate,  that  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion of  graver  subjects  fur  the  present." 

"  You  are  severe,  coz,"  replied  the  blushing  Kate, 
'*  I  was  not  aware  that  I  said  so  much  about  matri- 
mony in  particular.  However,"  she  continued  in 
her  usual  gay  tone,  '*  it  seems  to  come  so  natural 
that  you  must  excuse  me.  Certain  I  am  that  my 
literary  attainments  will  not  prove  a  serious  obstacle 
to  my  settlement  in  life." 

"According  to  your  theory,  Kate,  you  would 
degrade  woman  to  the  abject  servitude  of  ancient 
days,  or  to  the  cruel  and  unjust  disparagement  which 
at  present  exists  among  Eastern  nations  with  regard 
to  her." 

*'  After  all,  Fanny,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  our  Eastern  sisters  deserve  or  thank 
us  for  our  pity.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  thing  so 
very  dreadful  in  having  a  fine  palace  to  dwell  in,  and 
some  one  to  love  and  pet  you  forever.  They  are  as 
happy  as  ray  sweet  Canary,  who  I  am  confident 
would  not  exchange  situations  with  a  bird  of  the 
brightest  plume  and  loftiest  flight." 

'*  For  shame,  cousin,  to  speak  so  lightly  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  Think  of  the  condition 
of  woman  at  the  East.  Her  birth  is  considered  a 
misfortune,  and  to  atone  for  this,  she  is  shut  up  in  a 
prison-house,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  danger  even  to 
look  upon  her.  At  the  convenience  of  parents, 
without  any  regard  to  her  taste  or  aflections,  she  is 
disposed  of  to  her  future  lord  and  tyrant,  whom  she 
has  never  before  seen,  and  now  seeing,  despises,  to 
occupy  the  second  or  third  place  in  his  affections. 
Her  mind  is  a  wild  waste,  overrun  by  her  naturally 
acute  sensibilities  and  romantic  imagination.  She 
fears  no  God.  She  knows  not  tliat  she  has  a  soul  to 
!»avc.  She  lives  only  for  the  present.  Under  such 
circumstances,  who  can  wonder,  though  many  may 
condemn,  that  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  her  woman's 
heart,  she  listens  to  the  impassioned  words  of  a 
daring  one  who  hat  risked  his  life  to  obtain  but  a 


sight  of  her.  You  know  her  fate— the  dagger  of  hor 
lord's  officers,  or  the  dark  river  that  flows  by  his 
palace,  satisfies  him,  and  she  sinks  to  death  for- 
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ever. 

"Not  a  very  agreeable  prospect,  certainly,  but 
these  Blue  Beard  notions  are  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  if  the  Eastern  woman  loves  her  husband  her  lol 
is  far  from  being  an  unhappy  one.  Accustomed 
from  her  birth  to  imprisonment,  she  never  pines  at 
its  restraint,  and  dreams  not  of  what  would  seem  to 
her  the  wild  liberty  that  we  enjoy.  In  her  cahn 
seclusion  the  strife  of  life's  storms  comes  soAened  and 
almost  hushed.  She  has  never  knovm  the  disin- 
terested  afiection  of  the  ball-room  belle,  and  the 
purity  of  heart  to  be  met  with  in  fashionable  life. 
She  warbles  her  untaught  songs,  braids  her  beautiful 
hair,  and  decks  her  lovely  form,  to  please  one  alone, 
and  if  she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  his  love,  her 
happiness  is  complete." 

"  I  am  perfectly  astonished,  Kate,  to  hear  an 
enlightened  girl  of  the  nineteenth  century  talk  as  yoo 
do,  and  were  I  not  persuaded  that  you  do  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  should — " 

"  Deem  it  your  duty  to  acquaint  papa  with  my 
strange  ideas,  and  compel  me  to  study  Sophocles  as 
a  punishment  and  means  of  reformation.  But  seri- 
ously,  cousin,  I  am  more  than  half  in  earnest  respect- 
ing what  I  have  said.  I  care  not  with  how  much  of 
intellectual  power,  fire  and  originality  of  genius  and 
strength  of  principle  you  invest  man.  We  look 
for  it  there,  and  tiu'n  away  disappointed  when  we 
find  it  not.  Light  and  trifiing  as  you  may  think  me, 
Fanny,  my  heart  whispers  that  it  could  never  yield 
its  homage,  but  to  one  possessing  a  mind  essentially 
masculine,  whose  decided  and  energetic  character, 
lofty  sentiments,  and  superior  mental  faculties,  would 
gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  understanding  as  well 
as  the  feelings.  Let  there  be  nothing  effeminate  in 
him;  in  his  lightest  and  most  playful  thoughts  I 
would  have  manly  dignity  and  self-respect.  As  for 
the  affections  of  such  a  heart,  they  would  Ix;  deep  and 
enduring,  yet  mingled  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness 
that  would  charm,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exalted, 
the  object  of  his  love.  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to 
wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  learned  ladies — 
well,  I  'II  tell  you.  I  have  drawn  a  portrait  of  the 
man  I  could  respect  and  admire,  I  dare  not  say  more 
lest  you  laugh  at  me,  and  now  we  want  a  reverse  of 
the  picture  to  complete  the  representation.  Where 
can  we  find  it  if  not  in  woman  ?  It  is  a  relief  after 
contemplating  the  deep  rushing  stream  of  man's 
powerful  intellect,  to  turn  to  the  soothing  murmurs 
and  bright  wavelets  of  woman's  fancy.  Then  let 
her  forbear  to  rush  into  the  arena  of  competition  for 
greatness  or  literary  fame,  and  Ix;  content  to  dififise 
her  influence  in  the  unobtrusive  yet  certain  manner 
which  Heaven  has  ordained.  To  a  man  of  sense 
there  can  be  nothing  more  ridiculous  or  disgusting 
than  a  pedantic  blue  stocking." 

"  Or,  to  a  woman  of  sense  either,"  replied  Fanny, 
smiling.  "A  woman  of  truly  great  mind  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  conceited  pretender  to  learning. 
Her  desire  is  not  to  shine  before  the  multitude,  but 
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to  benefit  her  fellow-beings ;  therefore  she  thoroughly 
inveatigates  the  subjects  to  which  her  attention  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  find  the  truth,  and  when  her 
opinions  are  formed,  and  occasion  requires  it,  she 
declares  them  freely  and  decidedly,  without  any 
effort  to  conceal  or  display  her  acquirements.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  part  that  woman's  Creator  intended 
she  should  act.  I  know  my  little  cousin  will  difier 
from  me.  She  thinks  woman  was  created  for  a 
gentle  and  loving  minister  to  man's  happiness.  A 
very  pretty  idea,  and  sounds  well  in  romance  and 
poetry,  but  I  very  much  doubt  its  adequacy  to  make 
one  content  amid  the  tame  and  sober  realities  of 
every-day  life.  A  few  more  summers  over  that 
golden  haired  head  of  thine  will  curb  its  wild  fancies. 
In  the  mean  time  I  fervently  hope  that  my  Kate  may 
be  kept  from  lavishing  the  rich  stores  of  her  afiec- 
tions  upon  one  who  will  not  appreciate  the  treasure, 
AS  full  well  do  I  know  that  her  fond  and  sensitive 
heart  could  not  survive  so  rude  an  awakening  from 
its  dream  of  felicity." 

*'  Cousin,  dearest  cousin,"  exclaimed  the  impulsive 
Kate,  as  she  threw  herself  into  Fanny's  arms — 
''  were  I  but  half  as  good  as  you,  I  might  hope  to  be 
useful,  but  the  foolish  and  rcHnantic  notions  in  which 
I  indulge,  will,  I  fear,  spoil  me.  Oh  cousin !  teach 
me  how  I  may  be  like  you." 

Fanny  gazed  upon  the  sweet  face  that  lay  upon 
her  bosom,  over  which  the  tears  of  pure  affection 
were  stealing  down,  and  lifting  her  heart  to  heaven, 
prayed  that  the  loving  spirit  of  her  cotisin  might  be 
consecrated  to  the  (rod  who  formed  it — the  guarantee 
of  usefulness  to  others  and  happiness  to  herself. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  parents,  which  happened 
when  she  was  a  child,  Fanny  Woodville  was  adopted 
by  her  maternal  uncle,  and  by  him  cherished  and 
educated  as  was  his  only  child— the  lively  Kate. 
Brought  up  together  from  infancy,  and  receiving  the 
same  attentions  from  the  parents,  the  girls  loved 
csach  other  with  the  tenderness  of  sisters.  Mr. 
Byington  had  acquired  a  handsome  property  by  the 
practice  of  law  in  a  beautiful  village  of  New  York, 
where  he  resided.  Being  a  man  of  talents  and  much 
devoted  to  literature,  he  determined  that  no  expense 
or  pains  should  be  spared  in  the  education  of  his 
daughter  and  niece,  and  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  classic  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  the 
more  graceful  and  accomplished  learning  of  the 
present  time,  should  be  bestowed  upon  them,  in 
order  to  make  them  intellectual  women.  Fanny 
Woodville  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  her  uncle,  and 
proud  was  he  to  exhibit  her  sound  reasonings,  glow- 
ing sentiments,  and  cultivated  taste — the  results  of 
an  education  which  he  had  personally  superintended. 
But  the  wayward  Kate  fell  far  below  Mr.  Byington's 
expectations.  She  was  not  the  right  kind  of  material 
out  of  which  to  form  a  genius.  She  understood 
French  and  Italian  well,  because  they  suited  her 
taste,  but  by  dint  of  tears  and  smiles  freely  bestowed 
upon  her  father,  she  had  managed  to  keep  Greek 
and  Latin  at  bay.  One  would  have  expected  as 
soon  to  hear  the  tall  and  dignified  Fanny  Woodville 
talk  folly,  as  the  pretty  little  Kate  Byington  discourse 


upon  wisdom.  Many  thought  Kate  a  wild  reckless 
being  who  never  had  a  serious  thought,  but  in  this 
they  were  mistaken.  She  had  a  heart  full  of  the 
tender  and  beautiful  in  nature;  but  Kate  was  the 
creature  of  impulse ;  as  she  felt  at  the  moment,  so 
she  spoke  and  acted,  without  thinking  what  effect  it 
might  produce  upon  others ;  consequently  she  was 
frequently  misjudged,  and  very  few  really  under- 
stood her  except  her  cousin.  Fanny,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  betrayed  her  feelings.  Whatever  she 
felt  or  thought  was  locked  up  in  her  heart,  and  she 
kept  the  key  of  it.  Fanny  Woodville  possessed 
imcommon  mental  abilities,  which  had  bc^n  highly 
cultivated,  but  these  by  no  means  lessened  the 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  character.  She  had  always 
been  a  kind  and  affectionate  girl,  and  the  few  faults 
she  had  were  generous  ones.  But  even  these  were 
being  corrected,  for  Fanny  had  learned  to  love,  and 
was  unconsciously  moulding  herself  to  the  taste  and 
opinions  of  him,  whom  her  afibctions  had  enshrined 
in  the  temple  of  her  heart,  and  before  whose  image 
she  bowed  down  as  reverently  as  ever  Pagan  maiden 
worshiped  at  the  altar  of  her  idol  god. 

Francis  Staunton  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  neigh- 
bor, and  during  the  childhood  of  the  girls  had  been 
their  playmate  and  champion.  After  an  uncommonly 
protracted  college  term,  he  had  spent  several  years 
in  traveling;  sometimes  along  the  inland  seas  and 
over  the  mountainous  districts  of  his  own  country, 
or  amid  the  orange  groves  and  spicy  breezes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Thus  had  time 
flown  on,  so  that  upon  his  settlement  at  home,  he 
was  as  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  sedate 
Fanny  Woodville  and  the  prattling  Kate  Byington 
had  grown  to  be  women,  as  were  they  to  discover 
the  boyish  companion  of  former  days,  in  the  perfect 
gentleman  and  ripe  scholar,  who  was  presented  to 
them  as  Mr.  I^rancis  Staunton.  Frank,  for  so  Kate 
persisted  in  calling  him  af\cr  the  first  embarrassment 
wore  off,  soon  became  an  intimate  and  welccmie 
visiter  at  Mr.  Byington's.  His  genius  was  of  a  high 
order,  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  being  strength 
and  vigor.  To  these  were  added  rare  poetical 
abilities,  which  study  and  travel  had  greatly  enrich- 
ed. His  conversational  powers,  naturally  good, 
had  been  much  improved  by  his  acquaintance  with 
society,  and  for  this  he  was  particularly  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Byington.  Hour  after  hour  passed  in  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  while  some  favorite  topic  was 
discussed  with  spirited  animation  by  Mr.  Byington, 
Frank  and  Fanny,  enlivened  with  an  occasional 
naive  remark  from  Kate.  All  this  time  there  was 
weaving  round  Fanny's  heart  a  web  of  delicate 
texture,  but  so  inflexible  and  intricate  in  its  meshes, 
that  the  arrow  of  death  alone  could  free  from  its 
entanglement.  The  high  toned  character  and  far 
reaching  thought  of  Francis  Staunton,  gave  to  him 
such  superiority  over  the  common  order  of  men, 
that  a  feeling  of  reverence  mingled  with  her  love, 
and  she  felt  that  in  yielding  her  judgment  to  his  there 
would  be  no  sacrifice  of  her  independence. 

With  what  different  feelings  did  Staunton  regard 
her !    He  thought  her  the  most  talented  woman  with 
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whom  he  had  ever  met-— delighted  ia  her  conversa- 
ticm — and  was  astonished  at  the  sound  arguments 
and  coned  inferences  which  she  drew  from  the 
various  subjects  that  engrossed  their  attention.  He 
admired  and  respected  her,  but  that  was  all ;  for  a 
mind  like  his  could  not  relish  the  idea  of  female 
dictation,  which  be  felt  confident  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  woman  as  Fanny  Woodville.  It  was 
the  lively,  thoughtless  Kate  that  convinced  him 
there  were  other  things  in  the  world  worthy  of 
attention  beside  Syric  characters  and  Grecian  an- 
tiquities, for  Frank  had  discovered  a  fact  that  most 
other  people  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of— namely, 
that  Kate  possessed  a  heart,  and  a  feeling  one 
too— still  he  was  oblif?ed  to  confess  that  it  was 
an  odd  sort  of  heart — ^very  different  from  his  own, 
(which  only  enhanced  its  value,)  and  assumed  such 
various  phases,  that,  had  it  not  been  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  its  pulsations  were  so  audible  as  not 
to  be  mistaken,  he  would  certainly  have  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  a  kind  of  counterfeit  heart. 
However,  he  thought  it  worth  studying,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  himself  thereto  with  silent  diligence. 
Kate's  deference  to  his  opinions  was  sweet  flattery, 
and  her  trusting  and  dependent  disposition  called 
forth  the  deep  tenderness  of  his  soul.  He  would 
stand  at  the  piano  enraptured,  while  her  fairy  fingers 
ran  over  its  keys,  or  her  sweet  voice  sang  the  verses 
he  had  ccxnposed  for  her.  But,  after  all,  he  could  not 
understand  Kate  Byington.  He  loved  her,  but  he 
was  confident  that  she  entertained  for  him  no 
warmer  feeling  than  friendship.  It  is  true  she  sang 
his  poetry,  and  admired  his  sketches,  but  it  was 
evident  that  mere  politeness  influenced  her ;  she 
would  as  soon  have  sung  any  one  else's  poetry,  or 
admired  another's  sketches  as  his.  Everybody  said 
she  was  gay  and  inconsiderate — ^Frank  was  at  times 
half  inclined  to  believe  it,  and  felt  afraid  to  trust  the 
happiness  of  a  lifetime  with  one  who  was  appa- 
rently so  thoughtless.  Piqued  with  Kate  for  remain- 
ing so  indiflerent  to  his  attention;) — cliagrined  with 
himself  for  falling  in  love  so  easily — and  still  more 
provoked  at  not  being  able  to  fall  out  of  love  with 
the  same  facility — he  suddenly  determined  to  settle 
the  matter  for  the  present  by  a  visit  to  Europe, 
hoping  that  a  few  years  would  convert  Kate  into  a 
thoughtful  woman.  Acting  upon  the  resolution,  he 
made  immediate  preparation  and  sailed.  Not  long 
after  his  departure  Mr.  Byington  received  the  sad 
intelligence  that  the  bank  in  which  the  whole  of  his 
property  was  invested  had  failed,  and  that  the  loss 
of  the  stockholders  would  be  total.  Mr.  Byington 
saw  the  fortune  which  the  hard  labor  of  his  mind, 
together  with  years  of  industry  and  economy,  had 
secured  to  him,  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and 
buried  amid  the  ruins  of  a  moneyed  wreck.  He  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  felt  unable  to  commence 
anew  the  toils  of  life,  therefore  poverty  was  the 
inevitable  fate  of  his  family.  His  distrciis  of  mind 
brought  on  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  and  a 
high  fever,  which  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  life. 
Here  was  distress.  A  family  cherished  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  suddenly  reduced  to  indigence.    The  un- 


broken quiet  of  the  sodded  grave  lay  upon  if* 
and  protector,  leaving  his  heart-stricken  oompmiiioB 
inconsolable,  and  the  child  of  their  love  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  disconsolateness.  The  ardent  tempera- 
ment of  Kate  had  received  a  shock  so  sudden  aad 
violent,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
vitality,  and  when  she  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  terrible  blow,  it  was  to  settle  down  in  a  kind  of 
despairing  grief,  that  rendered  her  utterly  incapable 
of  action.  It  was  now  that  the  true  beauty  of 
Fanny's  character  shone  forth.  Her  anguish  was 
heartfelt  but  restrained.  She  felt  that  up<Hi  her  alone 
hung  the  dependence  of  the  family,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  her  coUectedness  and  fortitude. 
She  spoke  words  of  consolation  to  her  aflUcted  aunt, 
and  though  she  could  do  little  else  than  pray  for  her 
cousin,  she  failed  not  to  use  this  means.  Her  jdons 
were  soon  formed,  and,  being  approved  of  by  Mrs. 
Byington,  were  at  once  executed.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  the  fragments  of  the  property 
were  gathered,  and,  by  the  advice  of  a  fe^r  in- 
fluential friends  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they  re- 
moved thither,  and  Fanny  opened  a  seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  for  which  her  kind 
heart  and  highly  finished  education  so  well  qualified 
her.  It  vms  a  new  sphere  of  life  to  Fanny,  hot,  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  whose  mind  had  been 
disciplined  as  was  hers,  she  soon  learned  to  fill  it 
with  propriety  and  judgment,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet 
satisfaction  of  rendering  comparatively  happy  thoee 
who  were  dear  to  her  as  life  itself.  Had  Fanny 
Woodville  forgotten  her  lover  ?  Oh  no.  After  the 
toils  of  the  day  were  over,  and  she  had  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  the  womanly  part  of  her  nature 
would  rise  up,  and  assert  its  prerogative  with  argu- 
ments which  Fanny  found  it  impossible  to  withstand, 
then  would  she  give  loose  rein  to  imagination,  pic- 
turing the  time  when  he  would  return,  and  all  her 
trials  be  forgotten  in  his  approval  of  the  course  she 
liad  taken.  The  unremitting  exertions  of  Fanny  at 
length  aroused  Kate  from  the  lethargy  which  had 
fallen  upon  her,  and,  at  her  earnest  request,  Fanny 
consented  to  admit  her  as  an  a.ssistant.  Fannr  in- 
wardly  rejoiced  at  the  cliange  in  her  cousin,  know- 
ing, a.s  she  did,  tliat  activity  and  a  desire  to  be  useful 
were  the  surest  means  to  lighten  her  sad  heart,  and 
win  her  back  to  cheerfulness.  The  graceful  accom- 
plishments, in  which  Kate  so  excelled,  and  her  afl*ec- 
tionatc  manner,  soon  made  her  a  general  favorite. 
Besides.  Kate  Byington  was  a  changed  girl.  Afflic- 
tion had  corrected  the  faults  that  prosperity  only 
fostered,  and  when  she  returned  to  society  it  was 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  suitdued  child  who  was 
conscioas  of  its  errors  and  anxioiLs  to  amend  them. 
Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  establishmeut  ot' 
the  school,  and  in  the  mean  time  pressing  invitations 
had  been  received  by  the  girls  to  visit  their  nati\*e 
village. 

Fanny,  ever  unmindi'ul  of  herself,  and  thiukinjr 
only  of  the  comfort  of  others,  insisted  that  Kate 
should  go.  The  close  conlinenient  was  evidently 
injuring  her  health,  and  Kate,  feeling  it  was  her  duty 
to  use  some  means  for  its  restoration,  yielded  to  the 
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solicitations  of  her  mother  and  cousin,  and  soon 
found  herself  amid  the  familiar  scenes  of  her  early 
life.  The  day  after  her  arrival,  Kate  strolled  along 
to  a  little  skirt  of  woods  in  which  she  had  so  often 
played  when  a  child,  and  seated  herself  upon  a  fallen 
tree.  Directly  before  her  was  the  old  homestead, 
through  whose  halls  her  merry  laugh  had  so  oflten 
resounded.  To  her  right  lay  the  village  grave-yard, 
and  she  could  distinctly  see  the  waving  of  the  young 
cypress  which  she  had  planted  over  her  father^s 
grave.  It  was  autumn.  The  withered  leaves  were 
rustling  around  her  with  a  low  melancholy  sound. 
As  the  decline  of  the  year  had  tinged  with  sadness 
the  face  of  Nature,  so  Kate  felt  had  the  early  frost 
of  sorrow  desolated  her  spirit,  and  consigned  its 
bright  hopes  to  premature  decay.  Her  heart  was 
full  almost  to  bursting,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  she  wept  long  and  uncontrolably.  When 
she  again  raised  her  head  there  was  one  standing 
by  her  side  whose  features  were  too  well  known  to 
be  mistaken. 

*' Frank  Staunton!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
girl;  and  Frank  Staunton  it  must  have  been,  for 
surely  none  other  than  such  a  young,  old-privileged 
friend  would  have  seated  himself  beside  her  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  the  small  white  band  that  lay 
passively  in  his.  The  history  of  the  past  three 
years  was  soon  recounted.  The  letter  that  was  in- 
tended to  inform  him  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Byington  family  never  reached  him,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  painful  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after  he  left,  he  had 
received  no  communication  from  his  home  until  he 
arrived  at  Boston.  He  there,  for  the  Arst  time, 
learned  the  sad  changes  that  had  taken  place,  and 
hastened  on  in  order  to  discover  the  abode  of  those 
he  best  loved.  Upon  leaving  the  house  of  Kate's 
friends  he  traced  her  steps  to  where  he  had  found 
her. 

*'  And  now,  dearest  Kate,"  said  he,  after  he  had 
finished  his  narrative  and  told  the  story  of  his  love, 
*'  will  you  confer  upon  me  the  privilege  of  becoming 
your  protector  ?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  Kate's  answer.  If 
the  reader  be  a  lady,  she  will  easily  imagine  it.  If 
a  gentleman,  the  effect  would  be  greatly  heightened 
by  listening  to  it  from  sweet  vermilion  lips,  or 
reading  it  in  the  depths  of  sod  violet  orbs,  and, 
what  would  appear  very  silly  if  written  out  on 
paper,  would,  under  the  aforementioned  circum- 
stances, produce  a  very  lasting  and  decidedly  favor- 
able impression. 

A  few  days  aAer  Kate  Byington  arrived  in  New 
York  accompanied  by  Mr.  Staunton.  She  found  her 
cousin  in  her  own  room,  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  her  neck  fondly  returned  her  tender  caress. 

*'  He  loves  me,  Fanny,"  said  she,  laying  her  head 
tipon  her  cousin's  shoulder.  "Is  it  not  strange  that 
I  should  have  been  so  mistaken  ?  I  always  thought 
that  he  loved  you,  and  was  half  provoked  with  you, 
because  I  knew  how  little  you  cared  for  him.  We 
are  to  be  married  immediately,  and  you,  Fanny 
dear,  are  to  be  my  bridemaid." 
4* 


*'  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

**  Why,  Frank  Staunton — but  come  down,  he  is 
in  the  parlor  waiting  to  see  you.  What  makes  you 
tremble  so  ?  Are  you  ill,  dearest  cousin  ?"  she  said 
earnestly,  as  her  eyes  glanced  on  Fanny's  pale 
face.  "What  can.  I  do  for  you?  Thoughtless 
creature  that  I  am,  I  have  left  you  too  long  to  toil 
alone,  and  care  and  fatigue  have  impaired  your 
health." 

"  No,  no— I  feel  better  now,"  replied  Fanny,  in 
a  low,  faint  tone.  "  Go  down,  and  I  will  soon  follow 
you." 

Kate  obeyed,  and  Fanny  Woodville  was  left  to 
bear  her  grief  alone.  The  heart's  trial !  Who  hath 
not  known  it  ?  When  the  cherished  bliss  of  years 
is  suddenly  changed  to  the  keenest  anguish — when 
the  light  of  existence  seems  blotted  out,  and  life 
robbed  of  all  that  gave  it  value — when  hope,  that 
heavenly  consoler,  ceases  to  whisper  of  brighter 
days,  and  cold  despair  creeps  closer  and  closer 
round  the  heart.  The  transition  from  tranquil 
happiness  to  the  deepest  wo.  Alas!  who  can 
tell  it? 

Fanny's  heart  was  pierced,  but  her  strong  spirit 
obtained  the  mastery.  The  veil  was  lifysd  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  upon  what  a  groundless 
foundation  she  had  built  her  hopes  of  happiness. 
She  called  to  mind  Staunton's  attentions  to  her 
cousin,  and  wondered  that  she  never  before  under- 
stood their  import.  She  felt  that  she  had  been 
cherishing  a  love  so  engrossing  in  its  nature,  that 
it  was  fast  alluring  her  from  her  Creator,  but  now 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  naught  on  earth  would 
again  call  forth  the  tenderness  of  her  heart.  She 
knew  that  her  destiny  was  fixed,  w^  kneeling  be- 
fore her  Maker  besought  grace  to  support  her,  and 
it  was  granted. 

Fanny  Woodville  stood  beside  her  cousin  and 
listened  as  the  man  she  loved  pronounced  the  vows 
that  bound  him  forever  to  another,  yet  she  was  calm 
and  composed ;  none  supposed  that  she  had  ever 
thought  of  him  but  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Staunton  had  purchased  the  family  mansion 
of  the  Byingtons,  and  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and 
elegantly  furnished  for  their  reception.  Kate  used 
every  art  of  affection  to  induce  her  cousin  to  live 
with  them,  and  warmly  was  she  seconded  by  her 
husband's  cordial  invitations.  Fanny  affectionately 
but  firmly  declined  their  entreaties,  preferring,  as 
she  said,  to  pursue  the  course  o{  life  she  had  chosen. 
No  doubt  her  experience  had  taught  her  the  truth,  if 
indeed  she  had  not  derived  it  from  a  higher  source, 
that,  in  the  present  infirm  condition  of  human  virtue^ 
it  is  always  safest  and  best  not  voluntarily  to  "  enter 
into  temptation." 

*'  Dearest  Fanny,"  whispered  the  blushing  bridle, 
as  she  lingered  on  her  cousin's  bosom  in  bidding  her 
adieu,  "  what  would  have  become  of  us  in  those 
dark  days  of  our  adversity  but  for  your  Greek  and 
Latin  ?  And,  as  for  Pacha  love,  I  have  done  with 
that  forever,  for  if  I  thought  Frank's  affection  for 
me  were  divided  with  mortal  creature,  I  should  be 
as  miserable  as  I  am  now  happy." 
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Thx  lengthening  forest-shadow  threw 

Its  gloom  upon  the  wave  below, 
While  deeper  still  the  twilight  grew. 

And  veiled  the  sunset^s  purple  glow. 
Night  on  the  tide  came  down  afar, 

With  tempests  larking  in  her  train  ; 
The  crested  swells  gave  back  no  star, 

But  darkly  burst  and  sank  again. 

The  lovers  lingered  by  the  shore, 

Yet  neither  dared  to  break  the  spell : 
Young,  full  of  life— to  meet  no  more : — 

What  lip  could  utter  first  "  Farewell .'" 
How,  when  their  memories  wandered  back 
Along  the  Past's  love-lighted  track. 
And  fondly  lingered  on  the  hours 
When  Time's  gray  brow  was  hid  in  flowers, 
Could  either  dare  to  turn  the  gaze 

Amid  the  fearful  gloom  before  * 
Where  bliw,  that  rose  on  earlier  days, 

Beamed  ou  the  blighted  soul  no  more  ! 

His  face  Avas  pale — yet  darkly  glowed 

An  eye  with  mastered  anguish  wild ; 
Alone,  his  heart  had  overflowed, 

As  wit^ho  weakiie:$s  of  a  child ; 
But  she,  who  needed  strength,  yy^i  there, 

With  her  blue  eye  and  golden  hair, 
Hidii^  the  tears  upon  h\A  heart,     . 

Her  soul's  deep  suffering  mode  to  start. 

Here,  where  the  trj-stiiig  vow*  were  made, 
A  sterner  fate  the  parting  bade. 
Oh  !  sweet,  by  starlight,  fell  each  word. 
Alone  by  them  and  angels  heard  ! 
Yet  now,  her  sire,  with  haughty  scorn, 
Called  the  young  hunter  lowly  born, 
Showed  ber  the  proffered  hand  of  pride 
And  bade  her  crush  all  love  beside ! 

Thus  lightly  speak  they,  o'er  whose  heart 

That  lamp  of  heaven  hath  never  shone ; 
Who  quench  its  beamings  as  they  start. 

Till  pride  in  darkness  reignns  alone ! 
They  rend  the  links  of  that  bright  chain 

That  binds  us  to  a  happier  sphere. 
Nor  think  the  true  are  blessed  again. 

Though  roam  their  spirits  darkened  here ! 

Low,  moaning  murmurs  filled  the  air, 

While  thus  they  lingered,  hand  in  hand  ; 
The  waves,  O'cr-fired  with  reddening  glare, 

Broke  sullenly  along  the  strand. 
And  darker,  o'er  the  drear,  wild  8k>-, 
The  heavy  clouds  rolled  muttering  by. 
And  stiller  grew  that  breathless  hour 
That  ushers  in  the  tempost'i  power. 


"  Go  not,  beloved !"  the  hunter  cried: 
"  See'st  not  how  madly  foams  the  tide? 
See'st  not,  afar,  the  tempest's  light? 
No  bark  can  stem  the  wave  lo-ni^t !" 

"  The  victim  here  has  tarried  long— 

They  wail  to  sing  the  bridal  strain, 
And  though  the  blast  be  loud  and  strong 

The  boat  must  o'er  the  stream  again ! 
Why  should  I  fear  the  wind  and  wave. 

Doomed  to  a  dreary  living  grave  ? 
yVhy  should  this  heart,  whose  hope  is  pail, 

Feel  dread,  the  stormy  gloom  to  dare? 
No,  let  the  storm  come  wild  and  fast — 

It  cannot  chase  away  Despair  I" 

"  But  see  !  the  winds  begin  to  rave ; 
The  birds  fly  shrieking  o'er  the  wave 
And  dimly  through  the  night  stream  o'er 
The  lights  on  Hamburg's  distant  shore  I" 

"  Cease,  Ernest,  cease !    This  bitter  hour 

Gives  to  my  soul  delirious  power. 

Oh  God !  were  I  an  humble  maid. 

Bom  to  the  cot  and  forest  shade. 

How  might  the  love,  so  blighted  now, 

Glow  like  a  blessing  ou  my  brow  I 

How  would  I  chide  the  morning  gray 

Thai  called  thee  to  the  chase  away ; 

And  send,  to  greet  thy  homeward  track, 

In  song,  thy  Inigle's  echo  back  ! 

I  dream — larewell  I — I  mu.^t  away  1 

Yes,  though  the  %\'aves  should  cast  iheir  spray 

Aroun«l  me — shroud  and  bridal  veil — 

And  the  last  sigh  for  bliss  denied 
Mix  with  the  roaring  of  tjie  gale, 

'T  were  better  than  to  be  a  bride 
Wiiose  heart  must  loathe  the  promise  sp'>ken — 
For  all  but  one  dear  memory  broken !" 

One  last,  one  passionate  embrace. 

As  to  a  dying  one,  she  gave ; 
And  starting  wildly  from  the  place. 

Pushed  out  her  skiff*  upon  the  wave. 
One  grasp  upon  the  blender  oar 
Propelled  it  quivcriiig  from  the  shore. 
"  Come  back  !"  the  frantic  hunter  cried, 
And  rushed  into  the  filming  tide. 
With  strained  eyes,  through  the  murky  air. 
He  saw  the  tempest  toss  her  hair. 
He  saw  the  waving  of  her  hand. 
And  back  was  hurled  upon  the  strand. 

The  loosed  winds  coursed,  with  pinion  strong, 
The  broad  and  rapid  Elbe  along. 
The  angry  night  together  rolled 
Her  stormy  mantle,  fold  on  fold, 
And  wth  a  thunder-voice  strode  by ; 
While  the  red  lighming  of  her  eye 
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Flashed  like  a  demon's  glance  of  mirth 
Far  o'er  the  wide  and  stormHiwept  earth ! 

Upon  his  pale  brow  beat  the  rain, 

The  wind  rushed  howling  by  his  side — 
Tliey  mared  and  beat  and  swept  in  vain ; 

He  gaxed  unceasing  o'er  the  tide- 
Saw  in  each  distant  crest  her  hand — 

Her  fkiating  tresses  in  the  qntiy, 
And,  like  a  statue,  on  the  strand 

Stood  till  the  storm  had  died  away. 


II. 

The  Elbe,  in  morning's  trembling  beum, 

Rolls  glancing  on  his  way ; 
A  rosy  blush  steals  o'er  the  stream, 

To  meet  the  kiw  of  day. 
All  glittering  in  the  joyous  light 

The  summer  forests  stand, 
And,  wheeling  on  their  pinions  bright, 

The  swallows  skim  the  strand ; 
A  fresher,  purer,  deeper  blue 

Is  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
While  waking  joy's  warm  pulse  anew 

The  morning  wind  goes  by  ! 
In  every  heart,  by  hall  or  hearth. 

Bliss,  with  the  dawning  stole- 
There  's  sunshine  o'er  the  laughing  earth 

And  sunshine  in  the  suul ! 

What  bears  the  Elbe  upon  his  breast. 

Slow  heaving  to  and  fro. 
Like  sea-birds  on  the  wave  at  rest, 

Their  shadows  calm  below  ? 
What  glows  amid  the  spray  like  gold, 

As  comes  the  swell  to  land  ? 
What  means  that  snowy  garment's  fold  ? 

And,  ha  !  a  woman's  hand ! 
Yes,  with  her  fair  curls  round  her  head. 
And  blae  eyes  closed,  came  on  the  dead  ! 
Her  white  breast  through  the  water  shone 
Like  foam  the  curling  ^ve  has  thrown. 
And  one  sweet  flower  the  forest  bore 
Bloomed  o'er  the  heart  that  beat  no  more ! 

'T  was  thus  they  found  her  on  the  strand. 

By  the  ebbed  wave  left  gently  there ; 
On  the  still  bosom  lay  the  hand 

And  the  cold  foam-wreath  on  the  hair. 
They  wept  above  the  early  doom 

That  struck  with  blight  her  beauty's  flower. 
Nor  thought  their  hands  had  dug  her  tomb 

And  darkened  o'er  her  dying  hour. 

Yet,  had  she  dared  the  storm- vexed  wave 
To  seek,  in  wild  despcur,  her  grave, 
Or  had  the  tempest  whirled  her  bark 
With  curbless  power  through  billows  dark, 
Till,  yielding  to  its  gathered  might, 

Their  cold  arms  closed  her  form  above. 
And  but  the  empty  ear  of  night 

Heard  the  last  sigh  she  gave  to  love  ? 
They  knew  not ;  but  her  corpse  denied 

A  rest  in  consecrated  ground — 
To  slumber  by  her  mother's  side, 

With  the  loved  mates  of  childhood  round ! 
On  the  bleak  shore  they  raised  the  sand, 

And  mode  her  there  a  lonely  gn^ve, 
While  a  low  requiem,  on  the  strand, 

Was  murmnred  by  the  sorrowing  wave. 


From  tho  near  forest's  deepening  gloom — 

The  same  that  heard  their  trysting  vow— 
The  hunter  watched  them  fill  the  tomb. 

And  tread  the  turf  above  her  brow. 
And  with  the  air  and  sunshine  prest 
Out  from  tliat  chill  and  silent  breast, 
Died  in  his  heart  the  spirit's  flame ; 
His  life,  henceforth,  was  but  a  name— 
An  ashy  brand,  whose  fire  has  fled — 
A  frame,  whose  soul  has  joined  the  dead ! 
First,  when  the  menials'  task  was  o'er. 
He  sought  alone  the  sacred  shore ; 
And  standing  by  that  mournful  mound, 

His  grief  burst  forth,  too  deep  to  tame ; 
He  kneeled  upon  the  trodden  ground. 

And  called  aloud  her  cherished  name, 
And  the  strong  heart  of  manhood  shed 
The  first  warm  dew  above  the  dead ! 

As  on  the  Elbe's  transparent  breast 

The  glow  of  sunset  died  a^'ay, 
And  palely  lingered  in  the  west 

The  footsteps  of  retiring  day — 
A  low,  sweet  tone  came  floating  o'er 
The  golden  stream  to  Hamburg's  shore. 

'T  was  sad  and  faint,  as  if  the  light 

That  lay  so  fondly  o'er  the  scene, 
And  paler  grew,  as  angry  night 

Looked  from  the  east  with  scowling  mien. 
In  air-born  music  breathed  farewell 

To  shores  whose  beauty  cheered  her  long — 
That  now,  as  pealed  the  twihght  bell. 

Day  too  sighed  out  his  last  in  song ! 

Yet  louder  rose  the  wailing  strain, 
On  the  cool  night-wind  born  again. 
Now  with  a  wild  and  loAy  clang. 
Like  a  triumphal  peal  it  rang ;         ' 
Now  with  a  slow  and  sobbing  tone. 
As  from  a  heart  that  breaks  alone, 
And  in  its  deep,  yet  sweet  despair, 
Thrilled  like  a  spirit- voice  the  air. 
Thus,  till  the  stars  came  out  above, 

And  quenched  the  fading  fires  of  day. 
He  poured  the  dirge  of  buried  love, 

In  wild  lamentings,  o*er  her  clay ! 

The  fisher  oft,  in  morning  gray. 

Saw  from  the  tomb  a  phantom  glide. 
Tliat,  stealing  from  his  look  away. 

Shot  in  its  light  skifi*  o-er  the  tide ; 
But  as  he  came,  when  day's  broad  beam 
Lay  like  a  glory  on  the  stream, 
And  pitjing  sideward  glances  gave 
In  gliding  past  the  maiden's  grave. 
He  saw  fresh  wreaths  of  bluasoms  strewn 
Around  the  shapeless  boriai-stune. 


Still  at  the  starry  vesper-hour 

The  hunter  mi  beside  the  tomb, 
And  blew  the  strain,  with  sorrow's  poMrer, 

Till  all  around  was  wrapped  in  j^oom. 
Each  night  the  bugle's  mellow  sound 

Swept  wailing  through  the  woods  about. 
And  in  the  twilight^s  calm  profound, 

And  'mid  the  rush  of  storms,  rang  out .' 
A  music-vigil,  fondly  kept, 
While  night  her  dews  of  pity  wept ! 
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Gray  Winter,  giant  of  the  North, 
Came  from  his  snowy  cavern  forth ; 
The  laughing  Spring,  with  silver  wand, 
Loosed  from  the  earth  hi«  icy  band. 
And  waxed  and  waned  the  harvest  moon — 
Still  nightly  rose  that  mournful  tune. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  Bpdke 

Through  the  dim  stillness  of  the  hour, 
So  gently  o'er  his  sorrow  broke 

The  soothing  of  a  holier  power. 
He  almost  deemed,  at  times,  to  hear 

The  rushing  of  a  passing  wing, 
Or,  mingling  with  his  requiem  clear, 

The  trembling  of  a  seraph-Atring ! 
And  when  the  post  before  him  came. 

And  the  dead  hopes  of  former  years 
Filled  the  still  heart  again  with  flame, 

And  the  dark  eye  with  blinding  tears/- 
Was 't  fancy  that  a  blue  eye  made 

The  twilight  radiant  with  its  ray  ? 
That  on  his  brow  a  hand  was  laid. 

Bidding  his  sorrow  melt  away  ? 

He  shunned  the  joyous  glare  of  day. 

And  to  the  forest's  shadow  hied. 
Till  down  the  west  it  sank  away, 

And  sunset's  hour  of  glory  died. 
Pale-browed  and  wan,  he  lived  alone 

To  breathe  that  dirge  beside  her  grave— 
To  send  its  wild,  lamenting  tone,  * 

Blent  with  the  night- wind,  o'er  the  wave ! 

Like  some  vast  temple's  marble  floor. 

Lay  bound  in  ice  the  Elbe's  broad  wnve ; 
The  hunter  stole  at  evening  o'er, 

As  the  cold  rnin  beat  on  her  grave. 
A  storm  was  gathering  in  the  sky, 
Tlie  wiiiler  wind  swept  howling  by. 
The  branches  of  the  forest  hoar 
Waved,  spectre-like,  upon  the  shore. 
And  oft  a  sharp  and  booming  sound. 
That  shuddered  o'er  the  frozen  ground, 
Told  that  the  wave  would  break  its  chain 
And  leap  in  stormy  strength  again ! 

Warned  by  tlie  sound,  he  hastened  back, 

To  dare  again  the  dangerous  way ; 
But  darkncM  gathered  round  his  track, 

And  led  his  devious  steps  astray. 
With  sound  of  thunder,  far  and  near, 
Tlie  breaking  ice  smote  on  his  ear ; 
And  trembled  'neath  his  foot  the  floor, 

As  by  a  mighty  earthquake  shook, 
When  from  the  wild  and  dreary  shore 

The  lonely  homeward  way  he  took. 

Hark !  what  a  shivering  crash  it  gave ! 
Into  the  darkness  leaped  the  wave, 

Loosed  from  its  icy  chain ! 
Ho  !  how  it  groaned  and  wheeled  and  dashed 
And  whirled  on  high,  into  splinters  crashed. 

And  doMrnword  plunged  again  ! 
JAke  a  mighty  king,  whose  heavy  hand 
Has  lain  on  a  pom  and  sufiering  land, 


Till  the  wronged  arise  in  their  reogetni  nigbt. 
And,  strong  in  the  trust  of  their  manly  right, 
Bid  his  throne  be  hurled  in  the  rayleis  night 
Where  the  cursed  of  earth  remain ! 

Gone  is  the  smooth  and  solid  floor 
That  tempted  his  Mger  footsteps  o'er ; 
It  parted  away  from  beneath  his  tread, 
And  the  whelming  billow  burst  ap  instead^ 
While  the  shattered  masses  rose  and  fell, 
Hurled  by  the  might  oC  the  angry  swell ! 
A  midnight  darkness  filled  the  sky. 
The  storm  his  revels  held  on  high, 
And  the  hunter  sat  on  an  icy  mound 

That  rocked  and  plunged  in  the  raving  tide, 
With  the  tempest's  maddened  chaos  round, 

And  death  and  darkness  by  his  side  ! 

'T  was  vain  to  strive — for  the  wave  had  riseu, 
And,  once  unchained  from  his  icy  prison, 
What  hand  could  bridle  his  onward  way. 
Or  fetter  his  mad  delirious  play. 
When  he  smites  the  bonds,  and  his  stormy  glee 
Rings  out  o'er  the  roused,  exulting  sea? 
What  mortal  then  could  his  course  restrain, 
Or  lay  a  hand  on  his  foamy  mane  ? 
And  wo  to  him  who  has  dared  to  trust 

To  the  icy  gyve  that  had  bound  him  fast, 
For  the  shivered  crystal  falls  like  dust 

'Neath  the  mighty  arm  of  the  stream  at  Last ! 

He  gazed,  thus  throned  amid  the  gloom 

On  sparry  masses,  upward  cast. 
Toward  her  lone  and  dreary  tomb, 

And  sighed  his  farewell  through  the  blast. 
'T  was  sweet  to  think  the  flood  beneath. 

That  bore  her  cradled  on  its  breast. 
Should  win  alike  his  dying  breath 

And  lay  him  on  the  strand  to  rest ; 
And  'mid  the  tempest's  hollow  roar 

Rang  from  his  honi  a  joyful  strain — 
Death,  like  an  angel,  hovered  o'er 

To  bear  him  to  the  I^ved  agam  ! 

Between  the  pauses  of  the  blast, 

To  Hamburg's  shore  that  strain  was  cast ; 

It  pealed  so  wildly  joyous  forth 

They  deemed  some  spirit  of  the  north, 

Who  dwells  amid  the  torrent's  flow, 

Snng  o'er  the  ruin  spread  below; 

Till,  further  floating  on  the  tide, 

In  the  wind's  stormy  march  it  died. 

Through  booming  ice  and  driving  spray 

It  reached  Altona'^  turrets  gray, 

Startled  the  night-watch  with  its  strain. 

And  vamshed  in  the  storm  again  ! 

Rang  like  a  festal  trumpet  high 

Where  the  Elbe  rushes  GlQcksUidt  by ; 

And  with  a  tone  whose  glory  stole 

Through  the  fear-stricken  listener's  soul, 

Till  gushing  tears,  he  knew  not  why, 

Streamed  as  in  cliildhood  from  his  eye — 

Grew  fainter  down  the  broadening  tide 

Till  in  the  tempest's  howl  it  died. 

And  the  last  sound  his  bugle  gave 

Rose  bubbling  through  the  North-Sea's  wave ! 
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CHAPTER  L 

Now,  too — the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew — 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, 

O,  misery !  must  I  lose  that  too !    Moore. 

On  the  banks  of  a  crystal  lake  that  lay  hidden 
among  the  rich  foliage  of  a  park,  second  to  none  in 
old  England  in  extent  and  luxuriance,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  erected  a  small  fishing-house,  or  rather 
a  rustic  temple,  which  stood  upon  the  point  of  a  little 
promontory,  that  cut  into  the  lake  like  an  emerald 
arrow  shot  into  the  waters.  The  promontory  was 
only  kirge  enough  to  hold  the  temple,  and  give  root 
to  a  dingle  of  aquatic  vines  that  covered  the  building, 
roof  and  all,  with  a  sheet  of  blossoming  verdure.  A 
footpath  wound  from  under  the  noble  old  oaks  that 
guarded  the  lake  with  a  leafy  rampart,  and  ran  along 
the  promontory,  literally  through  a  bed  of  wild 
flowers,  to  the  temple  door.  This  footpath  was  the 
only  land  route  by  which  the  temple  could  be  reached, 
for  its  foundations  were  washed  by  wat^  on  three 
sides,  while  one  of  the  windows  was  absolutely 
choked  up  with  vine  leaves,  and  the  rich  foliage  was 
drawn  back  from  the  others  like  drapery,  and  threat^ 
ened  every  moment  to  break  loose  from  the  coiling 
stems  that  gathered  it  in  fragrant  masses  on  each 
side  the-  casements.  Nothing  could  have  seemed 
more  neglected  and  picturesque  than  this  solitary 
temple ;  the  vines  clinging  arotmd  it  in  wild  luxu- 
riance ;  the  bed  of  water-lilies  sweeping  close  to  the 
foundations,  where  the  waves  kissed  them;  the 
entire  solitude  which  lay  around  the  lake  gave  the 
little  temple  almost  the  appearance  of  a  ruin  over 
which  a  beautiful  growth  of  wild  vines  had  been  left 
to  riot  for  years. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  deceptive  than  this 
appearance  of  neglect,  for  the  single  octagonal  room 
which  the  temple  contained  was  a  perfect  nest  of 
luxurious  elegance.  Italy,  and  even  the  far  East, 
had  contributed  to  the  plan  and  the  adornment  of 
this  exquisite  room.  The  floor  was  uncarpeted,  but 
paved  with  mosaics,  wrought  in  a  gorgeous  flower 
pattern,  so  delicately  set  and  polished  that  it  seemed 
like  treading  on  a  lake  of  the  purest  water  frozen 
over  a  world  of  petrified  blossoms.  Two  or  three 
small  tables,  inlaid  with  still  more  costly  art,  were 
half  covered  with  musical  instnunents,  drawing 
utensils,  and  chess-men  cut  from  mother-of-pearl, 
enriched  with  Chinese  carving,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant pieces  crusted  with  gems.  Cushions  of  crimson 
damask,  heavily  wrought  with  an  embroidery  of 
silken  flowers,  were  heaped  in  various  compart- 


ments of  the  room,  imparling  to  it  an  air  of  Oriental 
elegance  at  that  time  scarcely  known  in  England. 
The  dome  of  this  singular  temple  was  of  a  clouded 
azure,  emblazoned  with  stars  so  perfectly  enameled 
that  they  seemed  trembling  with  light  among  the 
transparent  clouds.  While  down  from  the  centre 
fell  an  almost  invisible  chain,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended a  tiny  lamp,  star-shaped,  and,  when  illu- 
minated, kindling  at  the  heart  and  radiating  from 
within,  while  no  visible  flame  ever  shot  up  to  de- 
stroy the  beautiful  illusion,  that  it  was  indeed  a  star 
dropped  from  the  mimic  sky  overhead  and  checked 
in  mid  air.  The  windows,  opening  upon  the  lake, 
were  of  the  pivest  glass,  each  pane  bordered  deep 
with  cm  arabesque  of  rich  coloring,  where  gold  and 
scarlet  glowed  in  gorgeous  contrast  with  glimpses  of 
green  folia^,  and  the  cool  sparkle  of  waters  which 
were  now  and  then  obtained  through  the  centre 
glass,  where  it  was  left  perfectly  translucent.  To 
complete  this  singular  combination,  this  contrast  of 
the  luxurious  within  and  the  wild  without — ^vases  of 
curious  China  porcelain,  crowded  with  hot-hotiae 
flowers,  marked  each  compartment  of  the  room,  and 
opposite  the  door  was  one  of  pure  white  marble,  with 
a  vine  of  exquisite  sculpture  coiling  arotmd  it,  and 
among  its  leaves  of  snowy  stone  lay  a  profusion  of 
crimson  japonicas,  so  arranged  that  their  rosy  shadow 
fell  upon  the  marble,  and  the  whole  vase  resembled 
a  mammoth  lily;  far  down  in  its  centre  was  a  tuft  of 
those  golden  roses  that  shed  from  their  hearts  a  fra- 
grance, powerl  ul  almost  as  the  richest  otto,  which  was 
poured  with  every  breath  of  air  not  only  over  the 
scentless  japonicas,  but  through  the  whole  apartment. 

Sitting  upon  the  mosaic  floor,  by  the  side  of  this 
vase,  and  with  one  of  these  exquisite  roses  in  her 
hand,  was  a  young  girl ;  her  beautiful  head  was  bent 
over  the  vase,  and  she  was  striving  to  plant  the 
flower,  which  had  a  long  and  slender  stalk,  into  the 
heart  of  her  mimic  lily,  where  she  wished  it  to 
tremble  like  a  stamen. 

^'  There,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  white  hands 
with  the  graceful  exultation  of  a  pleased  infant,  **  it 
is  beautiful !  A  single  dew-drop  on  the  rose  now ! 
Oh,  I  would  give  the  world  for  a  dew-drop !" 

Starling  up  as  she  spoke,  the  young  girl  ran  out  of 
the  temple,  and  kneeling  on  the  bank  close  by  the 
door,  dipped  up  some  water  in  her  hand,  and  darting 
back  to  the  vase  she  began  raining  it  down  in  large 
drops  upon  the  rose  she  had  just  planted  there.  The 
delicate  flower  trembled  as  each  heavy  drop  fell  to 
its  bosom,  and  the  girl  laughed  aloud  with  the  gush- 
ing joyousness  of  a  well  pleased  child. 
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**  Now  it  is  perfect,"  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
on  a  pile  of  cushions  opposite  the  vase,  and  admiring 
the  rich  effect  of  contrasting  colors.  *'  My  lovely 
giant  lily — how  I  wish  he  were  here  now  before  the 
freshness  is  gone !" 

Some  memory  seemed  to  cross  her  mind  as  these 
words  were  uttered,  for  a  sigh  heaved  the  snowy 
folds  of  her  muslin  robe,  where  they  were  folded 
over  her  bosom,  and  through  them  broke  a  scarcely 
perceptible  flush,  like  that  faint  pink  tinge  one  sees 
on  the  inner  leaves  of  a  white  rose.  That  sigh  was 
but  the  sparkle  of  a  heart  full  of  innocent  happiness, 
the  breaking  up  of  a  love  thrill,  that  passed  through 
her  bosom  as  the  wind  stirs  a  sleeping  flower,  for  it 
left  her  cheek  dimpling  with  smiles,  and  taking  a 
brighter  tinge  of  damask  each  instant,  as  if  the  crim- 
son shadows  from  the  cushions  were  growing 
warmer  and  warmer  beneath  the  pressure  of  that 
delicate  arm.  As  she  lay  with  her  large  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  the  vase,  the  white  lids  drooped  soAly 
downward  like  the  unfolding  of  two  rose  leaves,  the 
long  lashes  met,  and  an  azure  line  breaking  through 
alone  revealed  that  she  was  not  quite  asleep. 
Dreaming  that  young  girl  certainly  was,  for  smiles 
now  and  then  dimpled  her  rosy  lips,  and  the  soft 
breath  came  to  them  unequally,  while  her  delicate 
limbs  indented  the  cushions  more  and  more  heavily, 
as  she  abandoned  herself  to  one  of  those  delicious 
reveries  that  are  only  known  to  the  first  sweet  im- 
pulses of  love,  while  each  new  phase  of  the  passion 
is  a  mystery  to  the  heart  it  thrills. 

She  had  seen  him  but  the  day  before.  They  had 
sat  together  on  the  very  cushions  where  her  form 
was  resting.  As  this  thought  came  to  her  mind  she 
turned  her  face,  stealthily  pressed  her  lips  upon  the 
glowing  silk,  and  blushed  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
she  had  done  till  her  very  arms  grew  rosy.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  year  had  passed,  and  yet  it  was  only 
twenty-four  hours  since  he  had  told  her,  for  the  first 
time,  how  deep  and  earnest  was  his  love  for  her. 
Like  a  child,  with  its  lap  full  of  roses,  she  dwelt 
upon  the  words  he  had  spoken,  not  an  intonation 
was  lost,  not  a  look  had  escaped  her,  and  yet  she 
had  never  once  during  that  interview  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his  face.  How  beautiful  she  was,  with  the  folds 
of  her  muslin  robe  falling  around  her  like  a  cloud, 
and  one  little  foot,  in  its  slipper  of  black  satin,  creep- 
ing out  upon  the  crimson  cushions.  Yet  with  all 
her  beauty,  with  all  her  exquisite  grace,  the  young 
girl  could  but  marvel  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
won  to  love  her — he,  so  good,  so  brave,  so  talented, 
the  thought  almost  took  her  breath — she  could  not 
realize  the  depth  of  her  own  happiness.  Love  had 
made  her  so  humble,  and  had  exalted  the  object  of 
her  affections  so  much  above  every  other  human 
being. 

"He  never  loved  any  one  before  I  Ah!  how 
happy  this  makes  me,"  she  murmured.  "How 
strange  it  is,  he  that  has  traveled,  that  has  lived 
among  great  and  beautiful  women  so  long,  to  love 
me  at  last.  Strange — strange — strange!"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  her  face  upon  the  cushions,  while  a 
blissful  dew  crept  over  her  eyes. 
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How  slowly  the  sun  creeps  along,"  sbe  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  and  casting  an  eager  glaiioe 
through  the  windows,  and  sinking  back  with  a  sigh 
of  disappointment  when  she  saw  that  the  waters 
were  still  sparkling  with  light.  "  Can  it  be  that  ooly 
one  little  day  has  passed  since  he  was  here  ?  It  seems 
weeks — months.  In  half  an  hour — in  one  little  half 
hour  he  will  be  here  again.  Was  I  ever  so  happy 
before  ?  Hark !  he  is  coming — he  must  not  see  me 
tremble  so— oh,  how  foolish!  it  was  but  a  deer 
coming  down  to  drink  at  the  lake." 

The  time  of  her  lover's  approach  was  drawing  too 
near,  and  the  young  girl  could  not  c<xnpoee  herself 
again.  She  walked  the  little  room,  her  heart  beating 
quick,  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  rich  crimson ; 
then  she  would  sit  down  on  the  cushions  and  hur- 
riedly arrange  the  golden  ringlets  that  were  only  the 
more  beautiful  for  being  in  a  little  disorder ;  at  last  a 
step  was  heard  upon  t  he  turf— another — her  lips  parted 
and  grew  brighter,  like  cherries  when  the  sunshine 
flashes  over  them,  and  a  beautiful  joy  kindled  her 
eyes.  She  would  have  started  forward  to  meet  hinii 
but  a  sweet  timidity  held  her  back,  and  she  stood  ia 
the  centre  of  that  little  temple,  blushing  and  trembling 
like  a  rose  when  the  wind  brightens  it. 

The  door  opened  and  her  lover  entered,  his  fine 
face  flushed  with  the  happiness  of  meeting,  but  with 
a  look  of  anxiety  about  the  eyes,  bright  as  they  were, 
that  drew  a  deep  breath  from  the  maiden.  For  a 
moment  there  was  no  word  spoken.  His  eloquent 
eyes  were  bent  on  her  face,  and  he  took  her  little 
hand  between  both  his  and  made  it  glow  with  pas- 
sionate kisses. 

"Ah!  Delia,  sweet  one,  how  long  the  hours 
have  been !  It  was  kind  in  you  not  to  keep  me 
waiting," 

Delia  was  about  to  say  that  she  had  been  a  whole 
hour  in  the  pavilion,  but  the  timidity  of  first  love 
made  her  hesitate,  and  she  only  blushed  at  the  thought 
that  she  might  have  been  unmaidenly  in  her  eager- 
ness to  seek  the  place  of  meeting. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  cushions,  and  as 
the  flush  which  found  birth  in  the  joy  of  meeting  that 
sweet  girl,  died  from  Andre's  face,  it  became  thought- 
ful, almost  sad. 

"I  feared  that  you  might  not  have  arrived,"  he 
said,  glancing  through  the  window  at  the  sunset 
which  was  enveloping  the  little  lake  in  a  veil  of  gold. 
"It  is  even  now  earlier  than  the  time  we  appointed, 
but  I  was  so  impatient,  besides  I  have  something  to 
say  that  has  caused  me  much  anxiety." 

Delia  Woodrufl* started  and  looked  anxioi»ly  in  the 
young  man's  face. 

"  You  have  been  talking  to  Sir  Henry  and  he  will 
not  consent?"  she  .«»aid,  changing  color. 

"  No,  I  have  seen  your  guardian,  but  some  news 
that  has  reached  him  from  head-quarters  made  con- 
versation on  any  other  matter  quite  impossible.  Sir 
Henry  has  received  orders  to  depart  for  America 
forthwith,  and  take  charge  of  the  troops  sent  there  to 
quell  the  Provincial  rebellion." 

"  And  you?"  said  the  young  girl,  clasping  the  hand 
which  held  hers.    "  And  you  ?" 
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'  *  I  belong  to  Sir  Henry's  staff.  If  he  goes  I  cannot 
refuse  to  follow !'' 

The  color  fled  from  Delia's  cheek ;  her  beautiful 
lips  trembled,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  sobs.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  blow  had  been  literally  struck  upon 
the  heart  a  moment  before  so  full  of  happiness. 

*'  And  you  are  going,"  she  cried,  with  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears ;  '*  now — now  when  earth  had  become 
so  like  heaven  to  us." 

The  young  and  impulsive  creature  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder  as  she  spoke,  then  half  ashamed 
drew  back,  while  her  cheek  glowed  like  a  wet  rose, 
but  with  a  smile  that  had  something  almost  painful 
in  its  expression.  The  youth  circled  her  with  his 
arm,  and  laying  a  hand  caressingly  against  her  cheek, 
drew  its  fellow  down  to  his  bosom,  and  bent  his  lips 
to  the  forehead,  glowing  like  ivory  through  the 
golden  masses  of  her  hair. 

''Think  how  wrong  this  is,  beloved,"  he  said, 
with  great  gentleness.  *'A  soldier's  wife  should 
first  think  of  .a  soldier's  honor !  Were  I  capable  of 
shrinking  from  my  duty  you  would  not  have  me — if 
indeed  you  do  love  me." 

"If  I  do  love  you!"  she  cried,  liAing  her  head 
from  his  bosom,  and  looking  into  his  eyes,  ''  ay,  you 
smile.    I  was  sure  you  could  not  doubt  that !" 

''  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear  one,  but  you  arc  so  young 
and  do  not  yet  know  that  the  sweetest  attribute  of 
love — woman's  love — is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
that  always  accompanies  it." 

"  I  would  sacrifice  any  thing  for  you ;  every  thing," 
she  said,  with  passionate  earnestness. 
"  Every  thing  but — " 

She  would  not  permit  him  to  finish  the  sentence, 
but  bursting  into  tears,  again  clung  closer  to  his 
bosom,  murmuring,  "  Every  thing  but  yourself.  I 
cannot  think  that  you  are  in  danger  and  live.  Indeed 
— indeed  it  would  kill  me  I" 

The  young  man  held  her  to  his  heart  a  moment  in 
silence ;  his  bosom  heaved  beneath  her  cheek,  and 
he  was  moved  almost  to  tears.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to 
one  so  devoted  to  his  profession.  Life  he  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  render  up(  but  the  happiness  of 
that  young  girl  bad  become  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself^-'  He  could  not  think  of  her  casting  away  the 
sweet  blush  of  her  youth,  in  years  of  anxious  wait- 
ing, without  severe  anguish.  Filled  with  these 
painful  emotions  he  could  only  attempt  to  soothe  her 
w^ith  broken  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  caused 
her  to  weep  the  more  bitterly.  All  at  once  she 
started  from  his  arms,  her  cheeks  kindling  with 
crimson,  and  her  sweet  eyes  brilliant  with  sudden 
hope. 

"  Why  should  we  be  parted  ?"  she  cried.  '*  If  the 
ocean  passage  is  safe  for  you  and  my  guardian,  it  is 
safe  for  me  also — I  will  go  with  you !" 

"Alas,  sweet  child;  you  little  dream  what  the 
discomforts  of  war,  invading  war  especially,  are ! 
Heaven  only  knows  what  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
endure  in  this  Colonial  struggle,"  replied  the  young 
man,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  thoughts  of 
that  delicate  creature,  exposed  by  her  enthusiastic 
love  of  himself  to  the  rude  accommodations  of  a 


war  camp.  '*  Your  guardian  would  never  consent 
to  it.  I  could  not  ask  it  of  him;  it  would  be 
cruelty." 

"  It  were  deeper  cruelty  to  leave  me  here — I  tell 
you,  John,  it  would  kill  me !"  cried  the  young  girl 
vehemently.     "  I  cannot  stay  behind ;  do  not  ask 
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"  Be  reasonable ;  do  think  what  it  is  that  you  pro- 
pose. My  beloved,  think  of  the  privations,  the 
terror,  the  personal  danger,  even — for  both  Sir 
Henry  and  myself  may  fall  in  this  campaign — then 
who  would  protect  you  in  a  land  overrun  with  rebel- 
lion?" replied  Andre.  He  held  her  hand  between 
both  his  as  he  spoke,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  deeply 
moved.  She  sunk  to  the  cushions  again,  and  bend- 
ing her  forehead  to  their  linked  hands,  murmured, 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  Scripture —  7 

/  **  Where  thou  goest,  I  would  go— and  where  thou 
diest,  there  would  I  be  buried !" 

The  touching  pathos  of  these  words,  the  beautiful 
devotion  betrayed  by  the  voice  and  position  of  that 
young  girl,  wrought  upon  the  youth  even  to  tears. 
He  felt  that  such  love  was  almost  holy,  and  there 
was  something  of  solemn  reverence  in  his  heart  as 
he  bent  his  head  and  touched  the  tresses  of  her 
disheveled  hair  with  his  lips. 

"What  can  I  do? — ^what  can  I  say  to  reconcile 
you  to  the  parting?"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"Indeed,  sweet  child,  it  is  inevitable!  It  were 
death  to  take  you  with  us — dishonor  to  remain  with 
you.  Have  pity  on  me,  Delia,  and  do  not  make  my 
sacrifice  more  than  I  can  endure." 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  but  leave  you,"  sobbed  the 
maiden,  with  all  the  sweet  willfulness  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  that  had  never  known  opposition.  "I 
will  appeal  to  my  guardian ;  he  never  refused  me 
any  thing!" 

"  I  beseech  you,  do  not  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,  Delia;  remember,  he  is  yet  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  any  attachment  existing 
between  us.  I  should  have  spoken  to  him  this 
morning  but  for  the  news  from  head-quarters.  He 
may  be  offended  that  I  have  gone  so  far  without  his 
permission.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  altogether  withhold  his  consent  to  our  union, 
even  though  the  war  had  not  intervened." 

"But  wherefore? — why  should  Sir  Henry  with- 
hold his  consent?"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  lifting 
her  head,  and  sweeping  the  tresses  back  from  her 
face. 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  but  an  officer  in  the  army — 
a  commission  and  its  pay  my  whole  fortune — while 
you  are  an  heiress  under  his  guardianship." 

"Well,  what  then?"  questioned  Delia,  with  a 
look  of  bewilderment. 

Major  Andre  smiled  faintly,  and  only  kissed  her 
hand.  He  saw  that  she  would  never  comprehend 
the  worldly  reasons  that  might  separate  them,  and 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  filling  her  heart  with  new 
anxieties. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said  gently—"  and 
now  we  had  better  go  to  the  house.  Sir  Henry  will 
expect  us  to  spend  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in  his 
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library.  Indeed,  he  sent  me  to  seek  for  yoni  little 
dreaming  how  anxious  I  was  to  get  away." 

'*  The  last  evening  of  his  stay !"  repeated  Delia, 
turning  pale.  "When — ^when!"  Her  beseeching 
eyes  finished  the  question. 

"  We  start  for  London  early  in  the  morning,"  was 
the  hesitating  reply. 

She  turned  a  shade  paler,  and,  looking  down, 
teemed  to  muse  deeply.  Her  beautiful  lips  were 
pressed  together,  and  though  a  tear  now  and  then 
dropped  from  the  silken  lashes,  they  gathered  un- 
consciously, and  her  mien  became  every  moment 
more  tranquil.  AAer  a  minute  of  this  strange 
silence,  she  took  Andre's  arm,  and  led  the  pavilion 
thoughtfully  and  pre-occupied. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  Myriads  of  stars  were 
reflected  in  the  little  lake  as  they  moved  along  the 
promontory,  and  a  glorious  moonlight  bathed  the  old 
oaks,  hero  and  there  breaking  through  their  black 
shadows,  and  weaving  a  network  of  silver  on  the 
dewy  sward,  while  the  open  glades  were  luminous 
with  light  and  wild  blossoms.  A  little  to  the  right 
of  the  promontory  a  trout  stream  came  leaping 
through  a  rocky  channel  that  formed  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  park,  and,  breaking  into  a  storm  of 
foam  and  spray,  leaped  with  a  musical  dash  into  the 
lake.  They  paused  a  moment  by  this  little  water- 
fall, and  a  pang  shot  to  their  hearts ;  the  cheerful 
rush  of  its  wavelets,  as  they  flashed  in  the  moon- 
light, seemed  to  mock  them,  as  the  shout  of  a  child 
sometimes  wrings  the  heart  of  a  deserted  mother. 
By  this  laughing  little  brooklet  they  had  stood  the 
night  before— 80  very,  very  happy ! 

**  Let  us  f^o !"  said  Delia,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
which  sounded,  amid  the  dash  of  the  brook,  like  the 
troubled  melody  of  a  bird  when  frightened  from  its 
nest-home.  "  Let  w  go.  I  did  not  think  that  twenty- 
four  hours  could  have  given  me  this  terrible  heart- 
ache. The  waters,  as  they  dance  by,  seem  like  old 
friends  mocking  the  short  lived  dream  of  last  night." 

Andre  only  pressed  the  little  hands  locked  over  his 
arm,  and  they  turned  from  the  brook  with  heavy 
hearts.  A  path  led  through  the  thick  masses  of  oak 
which  wotxled  the  park  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lake,  and  they  reluctantly  entered  its 
windings  on  their  way  homeward. 

"  How  gloomy  it  seems  just  here,"  said  Delia,  as 
they  passed  under  the  trees  where  a  dense  shadow 
fell  over  them  like  a  pall—'*  and  yet  how  beautifully 
bright  are  all  things  yonder,"  she  added,  pointing  to 
an  open  glade,  where  the  moonbeams  slept  on  the 
dewy  thickets.  •*  Yesterday  and  to-day  are  not 
more  vivid  contrasts." 

A  dtM^p  sigh  swelled  her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  and 
she  could  scHrcely  utter  the  last  words,  for  tears 
were  breaking  up  afresh  from  her  heart. 

•'  Nay.  rather  let  this  shadow  be  our  present,"  re- 
plied the  young  officer,  gently,  *'  and  the  moonlit 
glade  our  future,  when,  free  from  war  peril,  and 
with  hearts  pantmg  with  love  that  has  only  grown 
holier  and  stronger  from  trial  and  absence,  we  shall 
meet  again.  Is  not  this  the  wiser  and  more  cheer- 
ing comparison  ?" 


Delia  was  weeping  bitterly  and  ooold  noc  answer, 
^  they  walked  on  in  silence.  All  at  onoe  tbey  heard 
footsteps  coming  through  the  trees,  then  a  turn  of  the 
path  brought  them  face  to  face  with  a  stripling  wiko 
was  coming  forward  rapidly ;  he  checked  himself, 
uttering  a  well  pleased  exclamation  when  he  saw 
them.  An  opening  in  the  trees  let  down  the  moon- 
light just  where  the  youth  was  standing,  and  bot  for 
his  garments  and  the  velvet  cap  set  jauntfly  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  any  one  might  have  been  excosed 
for  believing  that  the  very  young  girl  who  stood  in 
the  shadow  clinging  to  her  lover's  arm  had  started 
up  in  the  path.  The  same  golden  hair  gleamed  be- 
neath his  cap;  he  had  the  same  deep  violet  eyes, 
and  even  in  stature  they  were  so  nearly  of  a  height 
that  in  similar  raiment  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  maiden  and  the  youth. 
This  was  not  singular,  for  they  were  twin  orphans, 
and  bore  that  striking  resemblance  each  to  the  other 
which  is  so  often  found  between  persons  so  closely 
connected. 

**  Well,  I  have  fotmd  you  at  last,"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  stopping  short  in  his  rapid  walk,  and  address- 
ing the  lovers  with  good-humored  animation.  **  The 
governor  has  been  inquiring  for  you,  major ;  a  ser- 
vant was  sent  to  your  room,  but  I  had  seen  Miss 
Delia  here  stealing  ofli'  toward  the  pavilion  two  or 
three  hours  ago,  and  this  gave  me  an  idea  of  your 
whereabouts.  Sir  Henry,  good  easy  soul,  fancies 
you  locked  in  your  chamber  studying  the  map  of 
America,  or  burnishing  the  sword  your  great  great 
grandfather  took  as  a  trophy  at  some  of  the  out- 
landish battles  where  men  slept  under  their  shields 
on  British  ground." 

**  Hush !  brother  James ;  do  you  know  that  he  is 
to  leave  us  in  the  morning!"  said  the  young  girl, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  youth's  arm  and  liAing  her 
tearful  face  to  his. 

*'  What,  Delia,  crying!"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
looking  from  his  sister  to  Andre,  surprised,  and  evi- 
dently pained.  "Are  these  tears  for  me?  I  did 
think  you  would  be  grieved  at  parting  with  a  twin 
brother,  but  this  is  too  mournful ;  it  makes  my  heart 
ache  to  see  you  so  miserable.    I  will  not  go !" 

"And  you — does  Sir  Henry  propose  taking  you 
with  him?  James,  James,  plead  with  him  that  I 
may  go  also.  I  cannot  be  left  behind  with  all  that  I 
love  on  earth  wrested  from  me." 

"  It  is  impossible,  sister ;  Sir  Henry  is  not  to  be 
moved.  I  have  pleaded  with  him  already — for, 
Heaven  knows,  I  feel  the  separation  more  than  you 
can.  He  will  neither  take  you  nor  leave  me  behind. 
We  must  learn  to  be  asunder,  he  sa^'s,  and  I  must 
take  my  first  lessons  in  war  among  the  colonial 
rebels,  while  you,  my  poor  sister,  will  be  consigned 
to  the  care  of  our  old  aunt  down  in  Yorkshire." 

"  Brother !  brother !  save  me  from  this ;  the  very 
thought  is  breaking  my  heart ;  oh  if  you  but  knew 
all !"  The  poor  girl  flung  herself  on  the  bosom  of 
her  twin  brother  as  she  spoke,  and  clung  wildly  to 
him,  still  beseeching  that  they  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

"Iflknewall!  Delia,  what  is  this  ?  Youtremble, 
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I  can  feel  your  heart  how  rapidly  it  beats.  This 
cannot  all  be  grief  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  me. 
Has  any  thing  else  a  share  in  this  anguish?" 

"Why  should  we  keeps  love  secret  for  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed !"  interposed 
Andre,  attempting  to  liA  the  maiden  from  her  bro- 
ther's arms ;  but  young  Woodruff  put  him  back,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  flash. 

**  And  it  is  for  you,  sir,  that  my  sister  weeps  ?" 
he  said  in  an  excited  voice.  * '  She  loves  you  better 
than  her  brother,  who  loves  nothing  on  earth  but  her. 
Was  it  kind,  was  it  honorable  of  you  to  come  in  be- 
tween twin  orphans  thus?  Have  I  no  interest  in 
this  matter?  Ob,  Delia,  I  did  not  think  you  would 
keep  a  secret  from  me  !" 

The  youth  was  deeply  agitated,  his  voice  broke, 
and  he  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom  again, 
though  a  moment  before  he  had  attempted  to  put  her 
away. 

"  Oh,  James,  do  not  reproach  me.  I  scarcely 
knew  that  I  had  a  secret  to  conceal  till  yesterday," 
she  murmured. 

The  youth  made  a  strong  effort  to  compose  him- 
self. With  a  grave  dignity,  that  was  the  more 
touching  from  his  extreme  youth,  he  reached  forth 
one  hand  to  the  young  officer,  while  the  other  arm 
clasped  his  sister. 

"  I  think  that  I  can  understand  this,"  he  said,  with 
deep  feeling.  "  The  bitterness  of  learning  that  I 
must  henceforth  claim  only  a  divided  love  from  her, 
has  made  me  wild.  Leave  us  together,  major.  We, 
who  have  never  been  separated  from  the  cradle, 
part,  perhaps  forever,  in  the  morning.  Give  me 
one  hour  alone  with  my  sister." 

Andre  wrung  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and  with- 
out casting  a  look  upon  his  betrothed,  went  away, 
leaving  the  twins  together. 

''  Now  stop  weeping,  Delia,  and  let  us  sit  down 
here  at  the  root  of  this  oak,"  said  the  youth,  with 
touching  affection,  kissing  the  pale  cheek  upon  his 
bosom.  *'  What,  sister,  will  you  not  kiss  me  back  ?" 
There  was  a  tone  almost  of  anguish  in  his  voice,  and 
she  felt  his  bosom  heave. 

She  started  up,  wound  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead  again  and  again. 
"Will  I  not  kiss  you  back?  Oh,  James,  dear 
James  !  do  not  think  that  I  can  ever  change  to  you. 
I  should  have  conl^ded  in  you  before,  but  it  is  so 
short  a  time  since  he  told  me  how  dear  I  was  to  him. 
You  must  love  him  for  my  sake.  Have  we  not 
always  admired,  always  loved  the  same  object?  Is 
he  not  honorable,  brave — " 

*'  Hush,  love,  we  will  talk  of  this  another  time," 
replied  the  youth,  wounded  that  her  thoughts  should 
be  so  completely  occupied  by  another.  Then  check- 
ing himself,  with  a  painful  smile,  he  added — **  Why 
do  I  talk  of  another  time,  when  we  part  in  a  few 
hours." 

"  You  will  not  let  Sir  Henry  separate  us?"  cried 
the  young  girl,  grasping  his  hand  as  they  sat  on  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  oak  together. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  go,  Delia,  but  the  will  of  our 
guardian  is  inditpotabte.    He  thinks,  perfaapt  ixmtiy, 


that  I  must  learn  to  act  for  myself— in  short,  that  our 
hearts  must  learn  to  beat  without  this  great  sympn- 
thy.  What  you  have  just  told  me,  reveals  the  wia- 
dom  of  his  design — we  can  never  be  all  the  world  to 
each  other  again.  Even  now  your  heart  is  half 
filled  with  love  for  a  stranger — with  wishes  that 
your  brother  cannot  share — " 

*'  But  why  not  share  this  great  joy  with  me  ?  I 
can  never  love  you  less,  my  brother — ^never  love 
any  one  as  well !"  cried  the  girl,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  filled  with  enthusiasm  as  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  her  face. 

"  I  feel,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
strangely  sad  as  it  fell  on  the  still  night — "  I  teel 
alone  since  the  thing  has  been  revealed  to  me.  A 
strong  wish  to  make  you  happy  is  at  my  heart — but 
how  can  it  be  accomplished  ?" 

'*  Persuade  Sir  Henry  to  let  me  go  with  you  '."in- 
terposed the  young  girl,  eagerly. 

''  That  is  impossible — you  know  his  firmness.  But 
tell  me,  Delia — if  he  would  consent  to  leave  me  be- 
hind, could  you  return  to  our  old  life,  our  beautiful 
old  life,  that  was  so  full  of  tranquil  affection,  and  be 
content  with  the  brother  that  loves  you  so  much  ?" 

The  youth  held  her  hand  tight  in  his  as  he  pro- 
posed this  question,  and  his  eyes,  half  full  of  tears, 
were  bent  imploringly  on  her  face.  She  did  not  lift 
her  face — she  did  not  speak — ^but  he  could  feel  the 
hand  in  his  begin  to  quiver,  and  saw  that  she  grew 
pale  in  the  moonlight. 

"Will  you  not  answer  me,  sister?"  he  said, 
gently — "  will  you  not  answer  me  ?" 

"God  help  me — I  dare  noli"  she  cried,  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands.  "  Forgive  me,  brother — 
oh !  forgive  me  !" 

"  One  other  question,  and  then  I  will  pain  you  no 
more,"  rejoined  the  youth,  in  a  broken  voice.  **  If 
you  could  go  with  Andre  to-morrow,  and  leave  me 
in  England,  with  whom  would  you  abide  were  the 
choice  yours  ?  Reflect  well,  my  sister,  and  answer 
as  if  to  your  own  heart.  Think  nothing  of  the  pain 
your  reply  may  give,  but  let  your  soul  speak  for 
itself." 

"  It  would  tear  my  heart  in  twain  to  make  the 
choice!"  was  the  broken  reply. 

"  But  the  choice  when  made — " 

"  Oh,  James,  have  pity  on  me  I  I  cannot  answer 
this  question !" 

**  It  is  answered,"  replied  the  youth,  forcing  back 
the  grief  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  pressing  his 
quivering  lips  upon  the  forehead  of  his  sister. 

'*  Can  you  forgive  me?"  said  the  poor  girl,  lifting 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  clasping  her  hands  with 
touching  humility. 

"Havel  anything  on  earth  to  love  but  you?" 
was  the  affectionate  reply. 

"  And  you  will  persuade  Sir  Henry  not  to  sepa- 
rate us — any  of  us,  I  mean?" 

**  You  shall  go  to  America  with  me,  if  I  go- 
without  me,  if  I  remain." 

"But  Andre?  His  opposition  is  firm  as  Sir 
Henry's !" 

**  I  honor  him  for  that,'*  rejoined  the  youth.   "  But 
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trUBl  your  brother  in  this  matter.  Yon  we  willing 
10  owe  this  little  gleam  of  happineae  to  him/' 

The  youth  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  the 
hand  which  still  dung  to  his  through  his  arm,  the 
brother  and  sister  walked  on  together  silently  and 
with  swelling  hearts.  They  paused  a  moment  at  the 
foot  of  a  sloping  eminence  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Hall.  Its  marhle  front  gleamed  through 
a  forest  of  ornamental  trees  that  caught  a  tinge  of 
golden  light  here  and  there  where  the  boughs  fell 
athwart  an  illuminated  window ;  a  thousand  flowing 
vines  waved  around  its  Ionic  pillars,  and  its  broad 
wings  of  Italian  architecture  rising  high  and  white 
in  the  moonbeams  spread  far  into  the  luxuriant 
shrubberies. 

**  How  happy  we  have  been  there !"  said  the  youth 
regretfully,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  pile. 
*'  Who  knows  if  we  shall  ever  be  united  in  its  walls 
again?" 

*'  A  faint  sob  was  his  only  reply,  and  the  generous 
boy  hurried  on,  reproaching  himself  for  this  slight 
indulgence  to  his  wounded  feelings. 

**  Go  to  your  dressing-room,"  he  said,  taking  leave 
of  his  sister  at  the  library  door.  *'  I  will  bring  you 
good  news  directly !" 

Delia  went  to  her  room  and  sat  down  with  no 
light  but  the  moonbeams  that  flickered  through  the 
tree  boughs  that  waved  before  her  window.  An 
hour  passed  by,  and  her  heart  became  restless  with 
intense  anxiety.  She  arose,  paced  the  floor  in  the 
dim  light,  now  and  then  catching  her  breath  with  a 
start,  as  the  sound  of  a  footfall  or  a  closing  door  fell 
npon  her  ear. 

He  came  at  last,  pale  and  much  agitated.  She 
sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  but  checked  herself, 
and  gazed  in  apprehension  on  his  face.    The  moon- 


light rendered  it  white  as  mafUe,  and  she  had  nerer 
seen  his  eyes  so  bright  before. 

"  He  will  consent  to  your  going.  Andre  hiraaelf 
opposes  it  warmly !"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  voice. 

"  I  knew — I  knew  that  it  would  end  thus  !*'  cried 
the  excited  girl,  in  keen  disappointment.  "Oh, 
James,  help  me !" 

"  Hush !"  said  the  youth.  <*  I  have  promised  that 
you  shall  go !  Did  your  brother  ever  break  his  pro- 
mise, Delia?  Come  to  my  room — we  have  bat 
little  time.  Come — but  stop  weeping!  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  unhappy !" 

He  took  her  hand,  and  they  went  out  togethor. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  scene  of  touching 
sorrow  in  that  little  dressing-room.  The  brother  and 
sister  remained  together,  and  alone,  till  Sir  Henry 
and  his  young  oflicer  were  in  the  carriage.  Delia 
had  taken  leave  o(  her  lover  over  night,  and  only 
saw  her  brother  at  the  parting  hour.  At  last  the 
youth  came  forth,  and  took  his  place  in  the  carriage; 
his  face  'was  deathly  pale,  and  he  wept  bitterly,  a 
thing  which  few  persons  had  ever  witnessed  in  the 
high-spirited  boy  before.  But  neither  Sir  Henry  nor 
his  companion  were  surprised  at  this,  for  it  Was  the 
first  time  those  twin  orphans  had  ever  been  sepa* 
rated  since  their  birth. 

As  the  carriage  drove  away,  the  youth  bent  for- 
ward, and  looking  almost  wildly  toward  the  dressing- 
room  windows,  shook  at  the  door  as  if  determined 
to  spring  from  the  carriage.  He  had  seen  a  pale 
face,  covered  with  tears,  gazing  at  them  through  the 
window.  It  disappeared,  and  then  he  fell  back  in 
the  seat  and  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe,  as  the  car- 
riage swept  him  away  from  that  beautiful  home — it 
might  be  forever !  [JhU  coniinmd. 
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[see  plate — "  PARENTAL.  FELICITY."] 


How  pure  and  sweet  is  the  love  of  young  hearts ! 
How  little  does  it  contain  of  earth — how  much  of 
heaven!  No  selfish  passions  mar  its  beauty.  Its 
tenderness,  its  pathos,  its  devotion,  who  does  not 
remember,  even  when  the  sere  leaves  of  autumn 
are  rustling  beneath  his  feet?  How  little  does  it 
regard  the  cold  and  calculating  objections  of  worldly- 
mindedness.  They  are  heard  but  as  a  passing  mur- 
mur. The  deep,  unswerving  confidence  of  young 
love,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  !  Heart  answers  to 
heart  without  an  imequal  throb.  The  world  around 
is  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
q>ring^s  most  delicious  perfumes. 

From  this  dream — why  should  we  call  it  a  dream  ? 
ii  it  not  a  blasaed  reality  ?    Is  not  young,  fervent 


love,  true  love  ?  Alas !  this  is  an  evil  world,  and 
man^s  heart  is  evil.  From  this  dream  there  is  too 
often  a  tearful  awaking.  Often,  too  often,  hearts 
whose  chords  have  mingled,  are  suddenly  torn  asun- 
der, and  wounds  are  made  that  never  heal,  or,  heal- 
ing, leave  hard,  disfiguring  scars.  But  this  is  not 
always  so.  Pure  love  sometimes  finds  its  own 
sweet  reward.    I  will  relate  one  precious  instance. 

The  Baron  Holbein,  aAer  having  parsed  ten  years 
of  active  life  in  a  large  metropolitan  city  of  Europe, 
retired  to  bis  estate  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley, 
far  away  from  the  gay  circle  of  fashion — far  away 
from  the  sounds  of  political  rancor  with  which  he 
had  been  too  long  familiar — far  away  from  the  strife 
of  aelfiah  men  and  contending  interests.    He  had  an 
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only  child,  Nina,  jiut  fiAeeo  years  of  age.  For  her 
Mke,  as  well  as  to  indulge  lus  love  of  quiet  and 
nature,  he  had  retired  from  the  world.  Her  mother 
had  been  with  the  angels  for  some  years.  Without 
her  wise  counsels  and  watchful  care  the  father  feared 
to  leave  his  innocent-minded  child  exposed  to  the 
temptations  that  must  gather  around  her  in  a  large 
city. 

For  a  time  Nina  missed  her  young  companions, 
and  pined  to  be  with  them.  The  old  castle  was 
lonely,  and  the  villagers  did  not  interest  her.  Her 
father  mged  her  to  go  among  the  peasantry,  and,  as 
an  inducement,  placed  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
at  her  command,  to  be  used  as  she  might  see  best  in 
works  of  benevolence.  Nina's  heart  was  warm,  and 
her  impulses  generous.  The  idea  pleased  her,  and 
she  acted  upon  it.  She  soon  found  employment 
enough  both  for  her  time  and  the  money  placed  at 
her  disposal.  Among  the  villageis  was  a  woman 
named  Blanche  Delebarre,  a  widow  whose  only  son 
had  been  from  home,  since  his  tenth  year,  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  who  had  offered  to  educate  him, 
and  fit  him  for  a  life  of  higher  usefulness  than  that 
of  a  mere  peasant.  There  was  a  gentleness  about 
this  woman,  and  something  that  marked  her  as 
superior  to  her  class.  Yet  she  was  an  humble  vil- 
lager, dependent  upon  the  labor  of  her  own  hands, 
and  claimed  no  higher  station. 

Nina  became  acquainted  with  Blanche  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  he?  residence  at  the  oastle. 
When  she  communicated  to  her  the  wishes  of  her 
father,  and  mentioned  the  money  that  had  been 
placed  at  her  disposal,  the  woman  took  her  hand 
and  said,  while  a  beautiful  light  beamed  from  her 
countenance — 

**  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  my 
child.  Happy  are  they  who  have  the  power  to  con- 
fer benefits,  and  who  do  so  with  willing  hearts.  I 
fear,  however,  that  you  will  find  your  task  a  difficult 
one.  Everywhere  are  the  idle  and  undeserving,  and 
these  are  more  apt  to  force  themselves  forward  as 
objects  of  benevolence  than  the  truly  needy  and 
meritorious.  As  I  know  every  one  in  the  village, 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  guide  you  to  such  objects 
as  deserve  attention." 

'^  My  good  mother,"  replied  Nina,  '^  I  will  confide 
in  your  judgment    I  will  make  you  my  almoner." 

*'  No,  ray  dear  young  lady,  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  dispense  with  your  own  hands.  I  will  merely  aid 
you  to  make  a  wise  dispensation." 

^*  I  am  ready  to  begin.    Show  me  but  the  way." 

"  Do  you  see  that  company  of  children  on  the 
green  ?"  said  Blanche. 

**  Yes.    And  a  wild  company  they  are." 

"  For  hours  each  day  they  assemble  as  you  see 
them,  and  spend  their  time  in  idle  sports.  Some- 
times they  disagree  and  quarrel.  That  is  worse 
than  idleness.  Now,  come  here.  Do  you  see  that 
little  cottage  yonder  on  the  hill-side,  with  vines  clus* 
tering  around  the  door  ?" 

**  Yes." 

*'  An  aged  mother  and  her  daughter  reside  there. 
The  labor  of  the  daughter's  hands  proridet  food  and 


raiment  for  both.  These  children  need  instrtaotioB* 
and  Jennet  Fleury  is  fully  qualified  lo  impart  it 
Their  parents  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay  to  send  them 
to  school,  and  Jennet  must  receive  some  return  for 
her  labors,  whatever  they  be." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  Nina  with  animation.  *'  There 
must  be  a  school  in  the  village.  Jennet  shall  be  tktf 
teacher." 

'*  If  this  can  be  done,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing/' 
said  Blanche. 

'*  It  shall  be  done.  Let  us  go  over  to  that  sweet 
little  cottage  at  once  and  see  Jennet." 

The  good  Blanche  Delebarre  auide  bo  ofajoolkM. 
In  a  little  while  they  entered  the  cottage.  Every 
thing  was  homely,  but  neat  and  dean.  Jennet  was 
busy  at  her  reel  when  they  entered.  She  knew  the 
lady  of  Castle  Holbein,  and  arose  up  qui<^y  and  in 
some  confusion.  But  she  soon  recovered  herself, 
and  welcomed,  with  a  low  courtesy,  the  visiters  who 
had  come  to  grace  her  humble  abode.  When  the 
object  of  this  visifwas  made  known,  Jennet  replied 
that  the  condition  of  the  village  children  had  oAea 
peined  her,  and  that  she  had  more  than  onoe  prayed 
that  some  way  would  open  by  which  they  coidd 
receive  instruction.  She  readily  accepted  the  pc(^ 
posal  of  Nina  to  become  their  teacher,  and  withed 
to  receive  no  more  for  the  service  than  what  she 
could  now  earn  by  reeling  silk. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  the  proposed  school  in 
operation.  The  parents  were  willing  to  sead  their 
children,  the  teadier  was  willing  to  receive  them, 
and  the  young  lady  patroness  was  willing  to  meet 
the  expenses. 

Nina  said  nothing  to  her  father  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  wished  to  surprise  him  some  day,  after 
every  thing  was  going  on  prosperously.  But  a  matr 
ter  of  so  much  interest  to  the  neighborhood  could 
not  remain  a  secret  The  school  had  not  been  in 
operation  two  days  before  the  baron  heard  all  abotrt 
it.  But  he  said  nothing  to  his  daughter.  He  wished 
to  leave  her  the  pleasure  which  he  knew  she  desired, 
that  of  telling  him  herself. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Nina  presented  her  father 
with  an  account  of  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money  he  had  placed  in  her  hands.  The  expenditure 
had  been  moderate  enough,  bm  the  good  done  was 
far  beyond  the  baron's  anticipations.  Thiity  children 
were  receiving  daily  instructions ;  nurses  had  been 
employed,  and  medicines  bought  for  the  sick ;  needy 
persons,  who  had  no  employment,  were  set  to  work 
in  making  up  clothing  for  children,  who,  for  want  of 
such  as  was  suitable,  could  not  attend  the  school. 
Besides,  many  other  things  had  been  done.  The 
account  was  looked  over  by  the  Baron  Holbein,  and 
each  item  noted  with  sincere  pleasure.  He  warmly 
commended  Nina  for  what  she  had  done ;  he  praised 
the  prudence  with  which  she  had  managed  what  she 
had  undertaken,  and  begged  her  to  persevere  in  the 
good  work. 

For  the  space  of  more  than  a  year  did  Nina  submit 
to  her  father,  for  approval,  ever>'  month  an  accurate 
statement  of  what  she  had  done,  with  a  ^ninute 
account  of  all  the  moneys  expended.    But  after  that 
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time  sha  failed  to  render  this  account,  although  she 
received  the  usual  supply,  and  was  as  actively 
engaged  as  before  in  works  of  benevolence  among 
the  poor  peasantry.  The  father  of\en  wondered  at 
this,  but  did  not  inquire  the  cause.  He  had  never 
asked  an  account :  to  render  it  had  been  a  voluntary 
act,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  ask  why  it  was 
withheld.  He  noticed,  however,  a  change  in  Nina. 
She  was  more  thoughtful,  and  conversed  less  openly 
than  before.  If  he  looked  at  her  intently  her  eyes 
would  sink  to  the  floor,  and  the  color  deepen  on  her 
cheek.  She  remained  longer  in  her  own  room, 
alone,  than  she  had  done  since  their  removal  to  the 
castle.  Every  day  she  went  out,  and  almost  always 
took  the  direction  of  Blanche  Delebarre's  cottage, 
where  she  spent  several  hours. 

Intelligence  of  his  daughter's  good  deeds  did  not, 
so  often  as  before,  reach  the  old  baron's  ears ;  and 
yet  Nina  drew  as  much  money  as  before,  and  had 
twice  asked  to  have  the  sum  doubled.  The  father 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  thing  was  wrong — he  had 
too  much  confidence  in  Nina — but  he  was  puzzled. 
We  will  briefly  apprise  the  reader  of  the  cause  of 
this  change. 

One  day — it  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  time  Nina 
had  become  a  constant  visiter  at  Blanche  Delebarre's 
— ^the  young  lady  sat  reading  a  book  in  the  matron's 
cottage.  She  was  alone — Blanche  having  gone  out 
to  visit  a  sick  neighbor  at  Nina's  request.  A  form 
suddenly  darkened  the  door,  and  some  one  entered 
hurriedly.  Nina  raised  her  eyes,  and  met  the  gaze 
of  a  youthful  stranger,  who  had  paused  and  stood 
looking  at  her  with  surprise  and  admiration.  With 
more  confusion,  but  with  not  less  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  did  Nina  return  the  stranger's  gaze. 

**  Is  not  this  the  cottage  of  Blanche  Delebarre  ?" 
said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause.  His  voice  was  low 
and  musical. 

*'  It  is,"  replied  Nina.  "  She  has  gone  to  visit  a 
sick  neighbor,  but  will  return  shortly." 

•'  Is  my  mother  well  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

Nina  rose  to  her  feet.  This,  then,  was  Pierre 
Delebarre,  of  whom  his  mother  had  so  often  spoke. 
The  heart  of  the  maiden  fluttered. 

*'The  good  Blanche  is  well,"  was  her  simple  re- 
ply. *'  I  will  go  and  say  to  her  that  her  son  has  come 
home.    It  will  make  her  heart  glad." 

*' My  dear  young  lady,  no!"  said  Pierre.  "Do 
not  disturb  my  mother  in  her  good  work.  Let  her 
come  home  and  meet  me  here — the  surprise  will  add 
to  the  pleasure.  Sit  down  again.  Pardon  my  rude- 
ness— but  are  not  you  the  young  lady  from  the  castle, 
of  whom  my  mother  so  often  writes  to  me  as  the 
good  angel  of  the  village  ?  I  am  sure  you  must  be, 
or  you  would  not  be  alone  in  my  mother's  cottage." 

Nina's  blushes  deepened,  but  she  answered  with- 
out disguise  that  she  was  from  the  castle. 

A  full  half  hour  passed  before  Blanche  returned. 
The  young  and  artless  couple  did  not  talk  of  love 
with  their  lips  during  that  time,  but  their  eyes 
beamed  with  a  mutual  passion.  When  the  mother 
entered,  so  much  were  they  interested  in  each  other, 


that  ^y  did  not  hear  her  approaching  footstep.  SI0 
surprised  them  leaning  toward  each  other  in  earnest 
conversation. 

The  joy  of  the  mother's  heart  was  great  on  meet- 
ing her  son.  He  was  wonderfully  improved  sinoe 
she  last  saw  him — had  grown  several  inches,  and 
had  about  him  the  air  of  one  bom  of  gentle  blood, 
rather  than  the  air  of  a  peasant.  Nina  staid  only  a 
very  short  time  after  Blanche  returned,  and  then 
hurried  away  from  the  cottage. 

The  brief  interview  held  with  young  Pierre  sealed 
the  maiden's  fate.  She  knew  nothing  of  love  before 
the  beautiful  youth  stood  before  her — her  heart  was 
as  pure  as  an  infant's — she  was  artlessness  itsell'. 
She  had  heard  him  so  often  spoken  of  by  his  mother, 
that  she  had  learned  to  think  of  Pierre  as  the  kindest 
and  best  of  youths.  She  saw  him,  for  the  first  time, 
as  one  to  love.  Ilis  face,  his  tones,  the  air  of  refine- 
ment and  intelli^nce  that  was  about  him,  all  con- 
spired to  win  her  young  afiections.  But  of  the  true 
nature  of  her  feelings,  Nina  was  as  yet  ignorant. 
She  did  not  think  of  love.  She  did  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  her  visits 
at  the  cottage  of  Blanche  Delebarre,  nor  did  she  feel 
any  reserve  in  the  presence  of  Pierre.  Not  until 
the  enamored  youth  presumed  to  whisper  the  pas- 
sion her  presence  had  awakened  in  his  bosom,  did 
she  fully  understand  the  cause  of  the  delight  she 
always  felt  while  by  his  side. 

After  Pierre  had  been  home  a  few  weeks,  he  ven- 
tured to  explain  to  his  mother  the  cause  of  his  unex- 
pected and  unannounced  return.  He  had  disagreed 
with  his  uncle,  who,  in  a  passion,  had  reminded 
him  of  his  dependence.  This  the  high-spirited  youth 
could  not  bear,  and  he  left  his  uncle's  house  within 
twenty-four  hours,  with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to 
return.  He  had  come  back  to  the  village,  resolved, 
he  said,  to  lead  a  peasant's  life  of  toil,  rather  than 
live  with  a  relative  who  could  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence.  Poor  Blanche 
was  deeply  grieved.  All  her  fond  hopes  for  her  son 
were  at  an  end.  She  looked  at  his  small,  delicate 
hands,  and  slender  proportions,  and  wept  when  she 
thought  of  a  peasant's  life  of  hard  labor. 

Many  weeks  did  not  pass  before  Nina  made  a  pro- 
position to  the  mother,  that  relieved,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  painful  depression  under  which  she  labored 
It  was  this.  Pierre  had,  from  a  child,  exhibited  a 
decided  talent  for  painting.  This  talent  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  uncle,  and  Pierre  was,  already, 
quite  a  respectable  artist.  But  he  needed  at  least  a 
year's  study  of  the  old  masters,  and  more  accurate 
instruction  than  he  had  yet  received,  before  he 
would  be  able  to  adopt  the  painter's  calling  as  one 
by  which  he  could  take  an  independent  position  in 
society  as  a  man.  Understanding  this  fully,  Nina 
said  that  Pierre  must  go  to  Florence,  and  remain 
there  a  year,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art, 
and  that  she  would  claim  the  privilege  of  bearing  all 
the  expense.  For  a  time,  the  young  man's  proud 
spirit  shrunk  from  an  acceptance  of  this  generoun 
ofier ;  but  Nina  and  the  mother  overruled  all' his  ob- 
jections, and  almost  forced  him  to  go. 
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It  may  remdily  be  understood,  now,  why  Nina 
ceased  to  render  accurate  accounts  of  her  charitable 
expenditures  to  her  father.  The  baron  entertained 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  aflairs, 
until  about  a  year  afterward,  when  a  fine  looking 
youth  presented  himself  one  day,  and  boldly  pre- 
ferred a  claim  to  his  daughter's  hand.  The  old  man 
was  astounded. 

"  Who,  pray,  are  you,"  he  said,  "  that  presume 
to  make  such  a  demand  ?" 

**  I  am  the  son  of  a  peasant,"  replied  Pierre,  bow- 
ing, and  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  "and  you 
may  think  it  presumption,  indeed,  for  me  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  your  noble  daughter.  But  a  peasant's 
love  is  as  pure  as  the  love  of  a  prince;  and  a  pea- 
sant's heart  may  beat  with  as  high  emotions." 

"  Young  man,"  returned  the  baron,  angrily, 
*<  your  assurance  deserves  punishment.  But  go- 
never  dare  cross  my  threshold  again!  You  ask 
an  impossibility.  When  my  daughter  weds,  she 
will  not  think  of  stooping  to  a  presumptuous  peasant. 
Go,  sir !" 

Pierre  retired,  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  He 
had  been  weak  enough  to  hope  that  the  Baron  Hol- 
bein would  at  least  consider  his  suit,  and  give  him 
some  chance  of  showing  himself  worthy  of  his 
daughter's  hand.  But  this  repulse  dashed  every 
hope  to  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  he  parted  with  the  young  man,  the 
father  sent  a  servant  for  Nina.  She  was  not  in  her 
chamber — nor  in  the  house.  It  was  nearly  two 
hours  before  she  came  home.  When  she  entered 
the  presence  of  her  father,  he  saw,  by  hor  counten- 
ance, that  all  was  not  right  with  her. 

*'  Who  was  the  youth  that  came  here  some  hours 
ago?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

Nina  looked  up  with  a  frightened  air,  but  did  not 
answer. 

''Did  you  know  that  he  was  coming?"  said  the 
father. 

The  maiden's  eyes  drooped  to  the  ground,  and  her 
lips  remained  sealed. 

*'  A  base-bom  peasant !  to  dare — " 

*'  Oh,  father !  he  is  not  base !  His  heart  is  noble," 
replied  Nina,  speaking  from  a  sudden  impulse. 

<*  He  confessed  himself  the  son  of  a  peasant !  Who 
is  he?" 

**  He  is  the  son  of  Blanche  Delebarre,"  returned 
Nina,  timidly.  **  He  has  just  returned  from  Flor- 
ence, an  artist  of  high  merit.  There  is  nothing  base 
about  him,  father !'' 

"  The  son  of  a  peasant,  and  an  artist,  to  dare  ap- 
^  proach  me  and  claim  the  hand  of  my  child  !  And 
worse,  that  child  to  so  far  forget  her  birth  and  posi- 
tion as  to  favor  the  suit !  Madness !  And  this  is 
your  good  Blanche  I— your  guide  in  all  works  of 
benevolence !  She  shall  be  punished  for  this  base 
betrayal  of  the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  her." 

Nina  fell  upon  her  knees  before  her  father,  and 
with  tears  and  earnest  entreaties  pleaded  for  the 
mother  of  Pierre ;  but  the  old  man  was  wild  and 
mad  with  anger.  He  uuerod  pastionate  maledio- 
tions  on  the  head  of  BUmdie  tnd  her  prefumptaooB 
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son,  and  positively  forbade  Nina  again  leaving  tfce 
castle  on  any  pretext  whatever,  under  the  penalty  of 
never  being  permitted  to  return. 

Had  so  broad  an  interdiction  not  been  made,  there 
would  have  been  some  glimmer  of  light  in  Nina's 
dark  horizon;  she  would  have  hoped  for  some 
change — would  have,  at  least,  been  blessed  with 
short,  even  if  stolen,  interviews  with  Pierre.  Bui 
not  to  leave  the  castle  on  any  pretext— not  to  see 
Pierre  again !  This  was  robbing  life  of  every  charm. 
For  more  than  a  year  she  had  loved  the  young  man 
with  an  affection  to  which  every  day  added  tender- 
ness and  fervor.  Could  this  be  blotted  out  in  an  in- 
stant by  a  word  of  command  ?  No !  That  love  must 
bum  on  the  same. 

The  Baron  Holbein  loved  his  daughter ;  she  was 
the  bright  spot  in  life.  To  make  her  happy,  he 
would  sacrifice  almost  any  thing.  A  residence  of 
nuiny  years  in  the  world  had  shown  him  its  preten- 
sions, its  heartlessness,  the  worth  of  all  its  titles  and 
distinctions.  He  did  not  value  them  too  highly. 
But,  when  a  peasant  approached  and  asked  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  the  old  man's  pride,  that  was 
smouldering  in  the  ashes,  burned  up  with  a  sudden 
blaze.  He  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  bis 
indignation.  It  took  but  a  few  days  for  this  indigna- 
tion to  burn  low.  Not  that  he  felt  more  favorable 
to  the  peasant— but  less  angry  with  hia  daughter. 
It  is  not  certain  that  time  would  not  have  dose 
something  favorable  for  the  lovers  in  the  baroaV 
mind.  But  they  could  not  wait  for  time.  Nina, 
from  the  violence  and  decision  displayed  by  her 
father,  felt  hopeless  of  any  change,  and  sought  an 
early  opportunity  to  steal  away  from  the  oastle  and 
meet  Pierre,  notwithstanding  the  positive  commands 
that  had  been  issued  on  the  subject.  The  young 
man,  in  the  thoughtless  enthusiasm  of  yomh,  urged 
their  flight. 

"  I  am  master  of  my  art,"  he  said,  with  a  proud 
air.  '*  We  can  live  in  Florence,  where  I  have  many 
friends." 

The  youth  did  not  find  it  hard  to  bring  the  con* 
fiding,  artless  girl  into  his  wishes.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  baron  missed  his  child.  A  letter  ex- 
plained all.  She  had  been  wedded  to  the  yooog 
peasant,  and  they  had  leA  for  Florence.  The  letter 
contained  this  clause,  signed  by  both  Pierre  and 
Nina : — 

"  W^hen  our  father  will  forgive  us,  and  permit  oar 
return,  we  shall  be  truly  happy— but  not  till  then." 

The  indignant  old  man  saw  nothing  but  imper- 
tinent assurance  in  this.  He  tore  up  the  letter,  and 
trampled  it  under  his  feet  in  a  rage.  He  swore  to 
rcnotmce  his  child  forever ! 

For  the  Baron  Holbein,  the  next  twelve  months 
were  the  saddest  of  his  life.  Too  deeply  was  the 
image  of  his  child  impressed  upon  his  heart,  for  pas* 
sion  to  efface  it.  As  the  first  ebullitions  subsided, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  his  mind  grew  clear  again, 
the  sweet  face  of  his  child  was  before  him,  and  her 
tender  eyes  looking  into  his  own.  As  the  months 
passed  awayi  he  grew  more  and  more  rattldla  and 
tmhappy.    Time  ww  an  tohiof  Toid  ia  hia  boMon. 
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Nigbt  after  night  he  would  dremm  of  his  child,  and 
awake  in  the  morning  and  sigh  that  the  dream  was 
not  reality.  But  pride  was  strong— he  would  not 
countenance  her  disobedience. 

Mor^  than  a  year  had  passed  away,  and  not  one 
word  had  come  from  his  absent  one,  who  grew 
dearer  to  his  heart  every  day.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  seen  the  name  of  Pierre  Delebarre  in  the  jour- 
nals,  as  a  young  artist  residing  in  Florence,  who 
was  destined  to  become  eminent  The  pleasure 
these  announcements  gave  him  was  greater  than  he 
would  confess,  even  to  himself. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  in  his  library,  endeavoring 
to  banish  the  images  that  haunted  him  too  continu- 
ally, when  two  of  his  servants  entered,  bearing  a 
large  square  box  in  their  arms,  marked  for  the  Baron 
Holbein.  When  the  box  was  opened,  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  picture,  enveloped  in  a  cloth. 
This  was  removed  and  placed  against  the  wall,  and 
the  servants  retired  with  the  box.  The  baron,  with 
unsteady  hands,  and  a  heart  beating  rapidly,  com- 
menced removing  the  cloth  that  still  held  the  picture 
from  view.  In  a  few  moments  a  family  group  was 
before  him.  There  sat  Nina,  his  lovely,  loving  and 
beloved  child,  as  perfect,  almost,  as  if  the  blood 
were  glowing  in  her  veins.  Her  eyes  were  bent 
fondly  upon  a  sleeping  cherub  that  lay  in  her  arms. 
By  her  side  sat  Pierre,  gazing  upon  her  face  in 
silent  joy.  For  only  a  single  instant  did  the  old  man 
gaze  upon  this  scene,  before  the  te€U^  were  gush- 
ing over  his  cheeks  and  falling  to  the  floor  like  rain. 
This  wild  storm  of  feeling  soon  subsided,  and,  in  the 
sweet  calm  that  followed,  the  father  gazed  with  un- 
speakable tenderness  for  a  long  time  upon  the  face 
of  his  lovely  child,  and  with  a  new  and  sweeter 
feeling  upon  the  babe  that  lay,  the  impersonation  of 
innocence,  in  her  arms.  While  in  this  state  of  mind, 
he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  written  on  the  bottom  of 
the  picture — "  Not  Great,  but  Happy." 

A  week  from  the  day  on  which  the  picture  was 
received  the  Baron  Holbein  entered  Florence.  On 
inquiring  for  Pierre  Delebarre,  he  found  that  every 
one  knew  the  young  artist. 

*'Come,"  said  one,  "let  me  go  with  you  to  the 
exhibition,  and  show  you  his  picture  that  has  taken 
the  prize.  It  is  a  noble  production.  All  Florence  is 
alive  with  its  praise." 

The  baron  went  to  the  exhibition.  The  first  picture 
that  met  his  eyes  on  entering  the  door  ^-as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  one  he  had  received,  but  larger,  and, 


in  the  admirable  lights  in  which  it  was  anrnoged. 
looked  even  more  like  life. 

*'  Is  n't  it  a  grand  production  ?"  said  the  baron'* 
conductor. 

"  My  sweet,  sweet  child !"  murmured  the  old  man 
in  a  low  thrilling  voice.  Then  turning,  he  said, 
abruptly — 

**  Show  me  where  I  can  find  this  Pierre  Delebarre." 

*'  With  pleasure.  His  house  is  near  at  hand,"  said 
his  companion. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  the  artistV 
dwelling. 

''  That  is  an  humble  roof,"  said  the  man,  pointing 
to  where  Pierre  lived,  *'  but  it  contains  a  noble  man." 
He  turned  away,  and  the  baron  entered  alone.  He 
did  not  pause  to  stunmon  any  one,  but  walked  in 
through  the  open  door.  All  was  silent.  Through  a 
neat  vestibule,  in  which  were  rare  flowers,  and  pic- 
tures upon  the  wall,  he  {Missed  into  a  small  apart- 
ment, and  through  that  to  the  door  of  an  inner  cham- 
ber. It  was  half  open.  He  looked  in.  Was  it  an- 
other picture  ?  No,  it  was  in  very  truth  his  child ; 
and  her  babe  lay  in  her  arms,  as  he  had  just  seen  it. 
and  Pierre  sat  before  her  looking  tenderly  in  her 
face.  He  could  restrain  himsell'  no  longer.  Open- 
ing the  door,  he  stepped  hurriedly  forward,  and. 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  group,  said,  in  a 
broken  voice — "Grod  bless  you,  my  children  !" 

The  tears  that  were  shed ;  the  smiles  that  beamed 
from  glad  faces ;  the  tender  words  that  were  spoken, 
and  repeated  again  and  again ;  why  need  we  tell  ot 
all  these  ?  Or  why  relate  how  happy  the  old  man 
was  when  the  dove  that  had  flown  from  her  nest 
came  back  with  her  mate  by  her  side  ?  The  dark 
year  had  passed,  and  there  was  simshine  again  in  his 
dwelling,  brighter  sunshine  than  before.  Pierre 
never  painted  so  good  a  picture  again  as  the  one  that 
took  the  prize — that  was  his  masterpieco. 

The  young  Baron  Holbein  has  an  immense  picture 
gallery,  and  is  a  mtmifieent  patron  of  the  arts. 
There  is  one  composition  on  his  walls  he  prizes 
above  all  the  rest.  The  wealth  of  India  could  not 
purchase  it.  It  is  the  same  that  took  the  prize  when 
he  was  but  a  babe  and  lay  in  his  mother's  arms. 
The  mother  who  held  him  so  tenderly,  and  the  father 
who  gazed  so  lovingly  upon  her  pure  young  brow, 
have  passed  away,  but  they  live  before  him  daily, 
and  he  feels  their  gentle  presence  ever  about  him 
for  good. 


SONNET. 


Thzsz  moved  a  beauteotu  form  on  easy  wing, 
Chanting  through  Nature  a  melodious  aong ; 

Borne  on  the  breeze  I  heard  it  aoftly  sing, 
And  *mong  the  vocal  woods  its  strains  prolong : 

It  floated  on  the  rose's  sweet  perfome— 
M^th  melody  inspired  the  vernal  streams. 

And,  like  an  ange  dedced  with  golden  pliune, 


It  shone  reflected  in  the  sim-s  bright  beams 
As  wishfully  I  gazed  upon  its  charms, 

Unconsciously  it  near  me  softly  stole, 
And,  sweetly  smiling,  cast  its  magic  arms 
With  bliss  transporting  round  my  youthful  soul. 
I  B^ed  its  name — "  Lovx,"  was  the  anfwer  given — 
*'  I  earns  to  minister  delight— my  home  is  yonder  Heaven 


THE    BUILDERS. 


BT  EBJrXT  W.  LOMOFKLLOW. 


All  are  architeets  of  Fair, 
Workinf  in  these  walU  of  Time ; 

Some  with  manive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  nor  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  jrawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 
Builders  wrought  with  gr^tcst  care 


Each  minute  and  unseen  port ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 

Make  the  house,  where  gods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stair-wa>'s,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 
To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky 


OLIVIA. 


BT  THOMAS  BCCHAXAM  BSAO. 


Dow!f  where  tall  and  saintly  poplars 

Grow  along  a  grassy  lane, 
Stands  a  mansion  old  and  lonely, 
Gray  with  mould,  and  open  only 
To  the  gusty  wind  and  rain. 

Round  the  porch  long  vines  are  trailing 
With  the  webe  that  fan  the  gust ; 
Overgrown  with  honeysuckles 
Is  the  door  whose  brazen  knuckles 
Hang  engloved  in  dust  and  rust. 

And  a  sleepy  silver  river 

Through  the  silent  meadow  flows. 
Sweeping  toward  the  distant  city, 
And  it  seems  to  murmur  pity 

As  it  seems  to  dream  of  woes. 

Down  beneath  the  aged  willow, 

I>own  beside  the  garden-gate. 

Sat  Olivia,  sighing,  weeping, 

For  her  lover,  lonely,  keeping 

Weary  watch,  and  watching  lute. 

In  the  suimy  days  now  numbered 

With  t)ie  days  that  fill  the  Pimt, 

With  that  weeping  tree  above  her. 

Proudly  spake  the  to  her  lover 

Words  of  scorn — to  him  the  last 

Word  of  scorn,  and  spoken  proudly, 
Not  the  meanest  brook  o'er  well ; 

Word  of  scorn !  say,  who  may  bear  it  ^ 

Not  the  glowing  noble  spirit. 

Though  from  augel  lips  it  fell ' 

With  a  heart  as  proud  as  ever. 
She  rctiinied  his  ooid  tdlto : 


In  his  boat  she  saw  him  sitting, 
Watched  him  tovrard  the  city  flitting, 
SwifUy  flitting  from  her  view 

When  beneath  the  distant  bridges 
She  beheld  no  more  his  sail. 

Oaaing  still  adown  the  river 

Her  pale  lip  began  to  qmver 

And  her  heart  began  to  fail. 

Years  went  by.    Beneath  that  willow 
Still  she  gazed  toward  the  town  ; 

Gazed  toward  the  gilded  steeple, 

Or  beheld  the  joyous  people 

In  their  boats  float  up  and  do\iit 

There  she  sat  till  reason  \e(\  her— 
There  she  sat  in  her  despair. 
Sadly  singing,  sighing,  grieving. 
Gazing  ghost-like— slowly  weaving 
Willow  tendrils  in  her  hair. 

Down  beneath  the  crowded  bridges, 

When  the  day  was  in  the  wane, 
With  gay  songs  and  laughter  hearty, 
Soiled  a  brilliant  bridal  party, 
Jesting,  singing  all  amain. 

But  the  bridegroom  by  his  lady 

Mutely  gazed  upon  the  tide 
Till  he  saw  the  wave  was  laden 
With  the  white  form  of  a  maiden  !— 
Saw  her  tresses  floating  wide ' 

Still  he  gazed  until  her  features 

Gleamed  amid  the  waters  dim . 
But  ere  burst  his  cry  of  wonder 
She  stmk  down  forever  under, 

Sunk  tinseen  by  all  but  him ! 
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nOX  OUB  COKEnPONSUIT  AASOAD. 


Paris,  April  90, 1846. 

Mt  dsar  Graham,— Well,  thank  Heaven !  this  is  the 
last  letter  I  will  write  to  you,  for  some  time,  from  tliis  far- 
famed  capital.  Whatever  pleasures  others  may  find  in  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  few  Americans  of  a  correct 
mind  will  wish  to  stay  in  it.  I,  for  one,  cannot  get  recon- 
ciled to  French  manners,  and  still  less  to  the  French  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting.  Before  the  Revolution  there  was 
at  least  something  agreeable  in  French  politeness,  in  the 
chivalrous  bearing  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  a  species 
of  romanticism  which  agreed  well  with  a  fiery  temper 
and  an  ardent  love  of  national  renown.  Since  then  the 
French  people  have  gone  through  every  species  of  politi- 
cal and  social  torture  that  can  well  be  tried  on  man,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  principle  such  as  the  world  has  perhaps  never  wit- 
nessed before. 

In  politics  the  French  to  this  day  are  not  much  further 
advanced  than  in  1780.  The  question  is  still.  Who  is  to 
govern,  and  how  is  ii  to  be  done  ?  Every  lover  of  liberty 
in  France  is  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  mistress,  that 
he  would,  from  pure  oflection,  lock  her  up,  in  order  not  to 
see  her  defiled  by  others.  No  matter  what  principles  a 
Frenchman  professes — whether  he  be  ultra  liberal,  or 
ultra  monarchical— one  thing  you  may  always  be  sure  of, 
viz.  that  he  is  ready  to  support  hia  doctrine  by  force  of 
arms ;  for  the  idea  of  coercion  is  inseparable  from  his  idea 
of  government.  The  French  are,  in  this  respect,  true 
Mussulmans  in  politics,  and  all  new  prophets,  ready  to 
propagate  their  faith  by  fire  and  sword.  But  I  have  no 
idea  of  ^vriling  you  a  political  letter,  and  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  manners. 

The.sc,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  have  undergone 
a  serious  change  compared  to  former  times.  During  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  it  wnsonly  the  nobility  that 
set  the  example  of  profligacy ;  the  rouis  of  the  present  day 
are  principally  to  be  found  among  the  high  bourgeoisie — the 
haute  voUe,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  the  financial  classes. 
This,  of  course,  strips  vice  of  its  attractions— of  the  taste 
and  ornamental  gilding  with  which  the  old  nobility  were 
in  the  habit  of  surrounding  it.  There  is  at  this  moment 
not  even  the  semblance  of  devotion,  assiduity,  or  romance 
either  in  the  virtuous  or  tolerated  relations  of  the  sexes. 
The  cavaliers  of  the  stock  exchange  have  no  time  to  throw 
away  on  women,  and  would  not  lo?c  their  credit  among 
the  bulls  and  bears  by  being  called  "  weak."  They  treat 
women  a.s  things  to  be  bought  and  sold  even  in  marriage ; 
and,  like  all  men  who  have  an  aversion  to  shopping,  pre- 
fer those  articles  which  have  their  prices  affixed  to  them. 
If  a  man  have  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  romance 
in  hiA  compo«ition  let  him  come  to  Paris  to  be  disen- 
chanted ;  no  other  place  will  do  it  half  so  well,  nor  in  half 
so  short  a  lime.  I^t  him,  ulx)ve  all  things,  frequent  no- 
thing hut  the  b€»t  s<x;iety,  aitd  no  matter  how  green  he 
may  l>e.  he  will,  after  a  few  revolutioiw,  come  out  as  dr)' 
and  as  hard  as  a  China  basket.  English  society  may 
leave  you  cold  and  cheerless ;  the  French  puts  you  first 
into  ail  oven  to  bake  you  into  crust,  and  then  places  you 
on  a  shelf  to  become  stale. 


In  former  times  the  French  endeavored  at  least  to  affect 
bonhomie,  and,  by  dint  of  practice,  really  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  virtue.  But  Louis  Philippe  has  introdneed 
English  manners  in  Paris,  which,  as  they  have  no  his- 
torical origin  among  the  people,  and  no  meaning  that  is 
national,  fit  them  like  garments  bought  at  a  dop-shop. 
The  great  English  character  that  is  now  imitated  ia 
France  is  8quire  Western.  Fox-hunting,  hone-racing, 
and  gambling  at  the  clubs,  are  the  modem  gentlemanly 
vices  of  Frenchmen ;  but  in  ^ite  of  the  lately  pol^iahed 
translations  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Shakq^eare^s  tra- 
gedies, the  French  do  not  seem  to  be  cut  out  for  senti- 
mental novels  or  romantic  literature.  SteanHboals  and 
beef-steaks  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world;  bat  the 
genius  which  presides  over  the  national  literature  of  a 
people  can  only  be  transplanted  by  colonizati(m. 

Imagine  a  French  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  coat  cat  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  an  English  pea-jacket,  enter- 
ing the  boudoir  of  a  lady,  with  measured  tread  coming  np 
close  to  the  sofa,  without  bowing,  then  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  touch  her  gloved  fingers,  which  she  coldly  suffers 
to  glide  over  his,  as  he  formally  inquires  after  her  health. 
Without  waiting  for  an  ansM'er  he  drops  down  into  an 
arm-chair,  runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  then  affects  to 
gape,  and  stammers,  "  A  very  disagreeable  day  this !  I 
presume,  madam,  the  weather  donU  affect  yon?"  8o 
you  see  the  French  ape  the  English  even  in  their  com- 
plaints about  wind  and  rain,  which  I  might  pardon  them 
for  if  they  did  not  carry  their  absurd  imitations  to  a 
Mackintosh  dangling  to  their  arms,  and  an  umbrella  on  a 
fine  sunny  morning.  Till  lately  the  English  language  was 
the  only  one  in  which  polite  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  in  incoherent  sentences;  but  the  French  are  closely 
treading  on  the  heeU  of  their  British  neighbors — at  least 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  French  langnage  is. 
from  its  nature,  exceedingly  clear  and  concise,  and  on  that 
account  unfavorable  to  poetry.  But  it  abounds  in  social 
distinctions,  which  are  now,  as  useless  rubbish,  thrown 
overboard,  to  make  room  for  "  the  positive" — the  more 
significant  quotation  of  prices.  The  young  men  are,  in 
this  respect,  even  determined  to  outdo  the  old ;  for  it  n  a 
proof  of  early  understanding  to  attend  to  money  matters, 
and  of  juvenility  to  bestow  attention  on  women.  And, 
indeed,  1  would  rather  sec  them  pay  attention  to  stocks ; 
their  assiduities  to  women  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
highly  offensive  or  insipid  character.  Rudeness  is  classical 
by  the  side  of  conceit,  and,  to  a  seiusible  woman,  even  less 
offensive. 

As  to  comforts,  let  no  American  imagine  he  will  find 
any  in  Paris.  The  French  are  not  prepared  for  them. 
They  are  comfortable  when  they  are  amused,  and  require 
for  their  amusement  very  different  things  from  those  which 
make  our  people  happy  and  contented.  French  comfort 
consists  in  having  small  families,  few  relations  and  many 
acquaintances,  whom  they  see  once  a  week  at  home,  and 
six  times  a  week  out  of  their  houses.  The  saJon  takes 
the  place  of  the  domestic  fire-side ;  a  truly  French  douMS- 
tic  fire-side  consists  of  a  heap  of  ashes,  with  a  fagot  care- 
fully placed  on  a  pair  of  andinms,  lit  up  at  both  ends.    It 
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is  in  France  where  a  man  may  •rady  the  economy  of  life— 
the  adaptation  of  man  to  circunMtances.  The  great 
national  luxury  is  idleness,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
scientific  privations  a  Frenchman  will  submit  lo  in  order 
to  enjoy  it.  Our  people  delight  in  labor,  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  consequent  accumulation  of  fortune :  the  French 
accumulate  by  saving  or  marriage ;  their  problem  of  life 
is  to  live  happily  cm  a  small  income.  Above  all  things  the 
French  enjoy  living  in  Paris ;  the  country  and  the  pro- 
vinces having  no  charms  to  them.  It  is  the  umt  ttisembU 
of  Parisian  artists,  authors,  politicians  and  men  of  family, 
joined  to  the  hundred  public  exhibitions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  taste  or  industry,  which  constitutes  the 
world  of  a  Frenchman.  He  has  no  other  eoimivy  but 
ParL) ;  when  he  speaks  of  France,  he  raeann  the  capital. 
The  misery  of  a  Frenchman  consiifts  in  being  obliged  to  be 
regular — to  get  up  at  a  certain  hour,  to  breakfast  at  a  given 
time,  to  dine  when  a  bell  rings,  or  to  be  obliged  tr>  be  at  a 
certain  place  at  an  appointed  time.  ITe  that  is  obliged  to  do 
that,  or  any  one  of  these  things,  considers  himself  a  slave. 
Tb  be  free  is  to  have  no  task,  or  rather  no  dtiiy,  whatever 
to  perfcMin.  Their  marriages  are  often  unhappy,  because 
they  are  obtigtd  to  love,  honor  and  respect  their  wives, 
which  a  Frenchman  considers  an  encroachment  on  his 
liberty.  That  this  love  of  freedom  degenerates  into  the 
most  disgusting  selfishness,  follows  from  its  very  definition. 
Thus  the  French,  who  breakfast,  dine,  live  and  all  but 
sleep  in  public,  have  far  less  pubiic  spirit  than  the  Ameri« 
cans,  or  even  English ;  for  public  spirit  consists  in  accom- 
modating oneself  to  others.  This  the  French  will  never 
do,  and  hence  their  social  habits,  whatever  people  may 
think  of  them,  unfit  them  totally  for  liberal  institutions. 

TiuM  fear  of  labor— and  especially  of  regular  labor — is 
the  reason  why  the  French  are  such  bad  ccrfonists.  They 
are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  first  settlers  on  a  virgin  soil. 
They  are  so  much  accustomed  to  a  gregarious  life— to 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages — they  depend  so 
much  for  their  comfort  on  their  demi-tasu  and  a  chat  after 
dinner,  that  real,  solitary  agricultural  labor  is  the  last 
thing  they  resort  to  before  they  commit  suicide.  They 
would  infinitely  prefer  the  precarious  existence  of  a  soldier, 
a  huntnnan,  or  a  wild  Arab,  to  the  monotony  of  a  regular 
occupation;  which  explains  their  capacity  for  conquest, 
and  their  little  talent  for  civilizing  the  conquered.  9ome 
say  the  French  are  admirable  for  the  fiidsh  of  things ;  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  it.  Tlic  term  ''  varnish" 
would  be  much  more  applicable.  If  by  "  finish '*  is  meant 
the  appearance,  agreeable  form,  color  and  tastefulness  of 
an  object,  the  French  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  p(«we<!«  or 
give  it  in  a  high  degree ;  but  if  by  "  finish"  be  meant  the 
perfect  agreement  and  mutual  adaptation  of  all  parts  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  then  the  French  assuredly 
do  not  finish  things  os  well  as  ourselves.  I  have  examined 
thousands  of  pieces  of  furniture,  and  pronounce  not  <mg  of 
them  as  -well  mode  as  in  niiladelphiu.  The  outside  is 
agreeable  and  tasteful  and  well  polished;  but  I  never 
found  a  drawer  that  fitted  easily  and  yet  closely,  I  never 
saw  joints  well  worked — in  short,  I  saw  nothing  finuktd 
except  what  struck  the  eye.  Above  all  things,  I  never 
saw  an  article  made  of  seasoned  wood,  unlcM  it  was  made 
to  order,  (and  even  then  there  was  very  great  uncertainty 
about  it ;)  for  the  French  trades-people,  like  their  cooks, 
rely  on  their  skill  m^re  than  on  the  substantial  qualities  of 
the  raw  material.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  speaking  of  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  father,  "  preferred  the  r<iw  material  u>  the 
manufactured  article."  I  have  seen  few  French  articles 
that  would  bear  close  inspection :  the  cut  is  always  supe- 
rior to  the  workmanship,  the  design  to  the  execution. 
Their  carpenter's  and  joiner's  work  is  much  inferior  to 


ours,  their  tables,  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  are  far  leas  substantial, 
and  I  have  seldom  slept  in  France  except  on  a  creaking 
bedstead !  This  want  of  agreement  and  mutual  adaptation 
of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other,  which 
applies  to  moral  things  as  it  does  to  physical,  explains  the 
dilficulties  they  meet  in  organizing  complicated  machines 
of  state ;  they  have  the  genius  to  plan,  but  not  the  patience 
to  execute.  In  the  midst  of  some  great  event,  like  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  something  will  be  found  out  of  joint, 
and  then  the  whole  cumbrous  body  comes  with  one  fell 
swoop  to  the  ground. 

The  Boulevards  of  Paris  are  the  great  Corso^  thronged 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  tliat  is,  till  the 
closing  of  the  theatres,  after  which  (about  half  past 
eleven)  they,  and  of  course  all  other  streets,  arc  infinitely 
more  qiiiel  than  Brwidway,  in  New  York,  or  even  Chest- 
nut Street,  in  Philadulphiu.  If  you  happen  after  that  hour 
to  be  found  in  a  coffee-house,  the  saving  ea/etier  will  pat 
out  the  gas,  give  yon  a  small  wax  candle  to  read  by,  and 
look  so  pitiful — calculating  the  small  balance  between  the 
profits  on  half  a  cup  of  coffee  and  the  cost  of  the  -wax — 
that  you  cannot  resist  his  silent  entreaties  to  leave  him 
alone.  Each  moment  that  you  remain  sees  his  profits 
diminish  as  the  candle  waxes  smaller,  and  if  he  be  not  a 
man  of  the  most  uncommon  fortitude,  he  will  ask  the 
waiter  to  inform  you,  politely  of  course,  though  substan- 
tially in  the  most  impertinent  manner,  that  he  is  about  "  ti> 
shut  up." 

The  -walking  on  the  Boulevards,  in  day  time,  I  have  often 
found  very  disagreeable,  in  the  which  I  am  perhaps  mh- 
gular,  from  my  regular  business  habits.  I  cannot  bear  this 
unsteady,  slow,  incoherent  vralk  on  the  part  of  men.  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  young  girls,  or  even  women,  nop 
before  every  shop-window  to  look  at  the  fashions;  but  I 
despise  it  in  men,  especially  in  old  young  men  with  painted 
whiskers  and  mustaches.  Wo  to  the  man  who  is  in  a 
hurry  on  the  Boulevards.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  get 
along  -without  being  jostled  in  every  direction,  and  without 
stepping  a  hundred  times  out  of  the  straight  line  of  his 
course  in  order  to  pass  those  who  walk  before  him.  Oc- 
casionally he  may  follow  for  a  minute  or  so  in  the  wake  of 
a  person  before  him ;  but  the  next  jeweler's  shop  brings 
that  person  to  a  ^tand,  and  he  is  obliged  to  circumnavigate 
him.  Si>metimes  the  mere  presence  of  a  pretty  shop- 
woman  -will  attract  crowds  which  require  the  interference 
of  the  police  to  make  the  sidewalks  passable.  You  see 
everywhere  that  the  people  you  meet  ore  no  self-directing 
agents,  but  strollers  at  random  in  search  of  ideas.  How 
different  is  all  thin  in  New  York,  where  you  can  see  in 
men'#  faces  what  they  are  after,  and  how  the  one  leaiUng 
iflea  hohls  all  the  rest  captive  I  Even  the  lower  cluA*es  of 
France  panicipale  in  these  idle  habits.  I  never  saw  an 
auvrier  in  a  hurr>',  as  if  his  time  were  measured  out  tf» 
him,  or  as  if  he  himself  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  its 
value.  Having,  for  the  most  port,  no  hope  of  accumulat- 
ing a  fortune,  he  is,  at  least,  determined  to  imiuite  the 
rich  in  their  enjoyment  of  leisure. 

Speaking  of  handsome  shop  -women,  I  must  mention  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  is  the  dam*  dt  amtptoir  at  the  Ca/i 
Finscati,  corner  of  the  Boulevards  and  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
This  woman  attracts  day  and  night  some  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple of  all  sexes,  who  admire  her  beauty  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  establishment.  At  first  two  soldiers  were 
required  to  keep  the  door  free  and  admit  of  the  free  egresn 
and  ingress  of  the  guests ;  now  that  the  novelty  has  some- 
what subsided,  a  stout  porter  answers  the  purpose,  assisted 
on  Sundays  by  an  able-bodied  friend  of  the  house.  I  had 
some  curiosity  to  peep  in,  not  to  see  her,  but  to  observe 
that  which  others  admired.  On  entering  the  coffee-house, 
I  saw  a  young  woman,  dressed  within  an  inch  of  the 
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freennfr  point ;  her  shoulders  slightly  covered  with  Bra- 
hftnt  Ince,  short  sleeves,  lonf^  while  gl<ive»,  with  a  \aTgt 
diamond  ring  (a  vnarquiu)  on  the  fore-finger  of  her  right 
hand,  (over  the  glove  of  course.)  with  a  pen  in  her  hand, 
engaged  in  the  important  business  of  marking  the  number 
of  cups  of  c:>fiee  the  several  waiters  beoime  indebted  for 
to  the  landlord.  She  wa«  as  pbcid  and  tranquil  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  occupation,  as  if  she  hud  no  idea  o(  being 
the  cause  of  so  much  public  disturbance,  and  behaved.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  with  the  most  scrupulous  pntpriety.  No 
one  dure<1  iipprouch  her.  or  allow  a  remark  referring  to 
her.  to  cscope  his  lips;  but  all  eyes  were  fixed  upiin  her  as 
if  they  had  been  enchanted  by  a  snake.  And  what  was  it 
after  all?  A  clear  white  face— a  rare  thiug  omrmg  the 
lemnn-colored  beauties  of  France— emooth,  black,  but  wot 
plentiful  huir,  pretty  but  unnienuing  eyes,  good  teeth,  a 
very  bud  short  neck,  with  straight,  thick  shoulders,  (ui 
themselves  sufficient  to  spoil  the  most  beautiful  furui)  thin 
bcNiy  arms,  with  the  ji.iints  actually  protruding,  but  artisti- 
cally set  off  with  flounces — that  was  the  Witmoji  who  very 
nearly  protiuced  an  emttvt*  in  Paris.  On  a  fine  afternoon 
in  Broadway,  Chestnut  street,  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
{not  even  to  mention  Baltimore !)  you  meet  a  thousand 
■uch,  and  hundreds  that  are  more  critically  handsome. 
The  general  fault  of  French  women  is  that  they  are  dumpy 
—a  beautiful  Juno-like  form  being  almost  as  rare  an  oc- 
currence OS  fidelity  among  their  adourers.  Neither  are 
they  as  well  rounded  ofi"  as  the  English,  or  as  poetically 
•ymmetrical  as  the  American.  I  believe  that  the  state  of 
continued  excitement  in  which  they  live,  their  mode  of 
living,  and  their  want  of  substantial  diet,  give  them  less  of 
that  exuberance  of  liealtli  which  is  depicted  on  the  milk 
and  strawberry  faces  which  we,  unsophisticated  admirers 
of  nature,  love  to  look  at,  and  less  of  that  haxel  or  blue- 
eyed  transparency  of  the  eye,  thrmigh  which  the  soul  looks 
in  its  majestic  simplicity,  than  we  arc  accustomed  to  see 
at  home. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  over  and  over  again  that  the  French 
intellect  wiu  quicker  than  the  Snxon,  and  that  the  vivacity 
of  the  French  is  an  oflVct  to  their  inferior  beauty.  I  be- 
lieve the  error  ari«es  from  a  want  of  proper  definition. 
The  Saxon  intellect  in  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world,  and 
the  French  is  very  far  from  being  able  to  boost  of  any 
intrinKii>  superiority  in  that  respect.  The  French  po9««ess 
a  quicker  conception  than  the  people  of  S^xon  origin;  but 
the  Ilnliuns  ujid  Spaniards  powoss  that  (]uickneji3  of  per- 
ception and  all  thiit  flows  from  it,  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree.  And  between  qniokncss  (»f  perception  ujid  greit- 
new  of  intellect  there  is.  in  my  opinion,  lui  imm(*n»e  dif- 
ference. All  that  appertains  to  Xnsic  in  nnqiicstionnbly 
dependent  on  quicknc.'M  of  percepti.m,  iiince  biste  nny,  in 
a  certain  nmnner,  be  c:illc«l  th(i  fc-elintf  of  propriety ;  but 
tliat  ii*  not  yet  rciVrriu};  things  to  their  liighc<*i  standard. 
Quickness  of  perception  m  not  always  coupIe<l  with  iiungi- 
luition.  nor  with  tliut  crc:itive  gcnitis  which  draws  for  its 
works  from  its  own  inexluiustible  resources.  The  French, 
thus  far,  have  been  no  great  inventors,  nor  have  they  shown 
very  great  skill  in  the  upplicati>m  of  kiumni  principles. 
On  that  great  platform  where  stand  the  benefactors  and 
lights  of  the  human  nice,  there  are,  after  all,  but  very  few 
Frenchmen,  unlets  we  count  nm<>ng  these  the  destroyers 
of  their  kind — ^reut  chieftaius  and  conquerors.  The 
French  have  pnxluced  lew  great  p;iinters,  very  few  great 
musicians,  no  very  considerable  archiiects,  and  no  very 
gre:it  sculptors.  As  regards  science,  they  are  remarkably 
indu'trimui.  and  the  organization  of  their  iiuitilutiiHis  of 
lenrniiig,  croii'detl  together  in  one  great  oiti ,  produce  a 
dazzling  brilhiuiey  well  cidcululed  to  impose  on  other 
naiiims.  But  even  here  wo  miss  the  inventive  genius — 
the  paiieiujc  of  ubservution  and  the  originality  of  thought. 


The  French  are  very  ingeaioiia  in  fcrnralatiug  ideas,  teit 
mtt  in  generating  them ;  they  have  made  few  disooveriea 
in  aatrttnomy,  but  they  are  excellent  mathematicians;  thejr 
applied  themselves  to  ciphering  after  the  Kngliih  and 
Germans  had  discovered  the  laws  of  universal  gravitjr,  and 
they  formed  tables  of  chemical  equivalents,  after  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  Beraelios  had  terminated  their  quar- 
rel about  the  mineral  bases  of  salts.  They  appliad  "  Iks 
/inith^*  to  sciences,  after  the  ground-wurk  was  dona  by 
more  industrious,  though  perhaps  a  less  ingeaions  paopls* 
Mind,  after  all,  docs  not  only  consist  in  the  power  of 
receiving  and  accumulating  impreasifms;  but  in  the  facohf 
of  the  soul  to  shut  itself  up  and  elatxMtae  them  patinntly. 
They  have  not  evinced  a  capacity  greater  than  tkat  of  tM 
Saxons.  They  have  a  certain  directness  of  minrl  a  tMl 
in  argument,  and  n  fortunate  roMtitu  of  thinking,  wUA 
save  them  from  the  metaphysical  errors  of  the  Gcnnaosi 
but  they  lack  depth  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all  thfai|S| 
reverence  for  truth.  The  lock  of  the  latter  quality  is  ^ 
national  foible  of  the  French  nation.  The  plain 
term  '*  lying,"  so  fraught  with  infamy  of  mfsning  fai  i 
lish,  suffers  in  France  so  many  artisiieal  embellishi—H, 
that  the  hideousness  of  the  vice  is  almost  concealed  vndsf 
its  ample  drapery.  A  man  who  merely  aniplifiea  is  sailed 
tm  hmUuTy  (an  embroiderer,)  a  man  who  skillfully  psifscto 
the  meaning  of  sentences  is  «m  komme  fin  tt  odrsA,  (sa 
acute,  clever  man,)  and  he  who  ameealt  truth  b  a  diph^ 
mate,  or  nt  least  capable  o(  becoming  one.  I  preler  on 
plain  uneducated  haliits  of  calling  a  cat  a  cat,  and  a  Uar  a 
liar,  no  matter  whether  he  embroiders,  invents, 
or  conceals  the  truth. 

What  I  most  envy  the  Parisians  for,  is  their 
ilfinHtie,  the  most  remarkable  musical  rennkm  nol  oakf  ia 
Paris,  but  probably  in  the  world.  I  have  hsaid  bensi 
chonises  and  vocal  music  in  my  day  and  generation;  Iml 
instrumental  music  none.  The  audience,  too,  is  a  thoron^iy 
artistioal  one,  rewarding  every  eflbrt  with  its 
and  punishing  every  mistake  by  dignified  silence.  I 
hoard  the  great  Stptutu  of  Beethoven  perfcM-iaed  by  forty 
violins  as  one  instrument,  with  a  precision  which  I  woold 
have  thought  impossible  in  human  performers,  and  I  l»ve 
there  scon  common  performers  in  the  orchestra,  everyone 
of  whom  might  have  engaged  a  solo  perfonnanoe  at  a 
connnni  ci^ncert.  The  liall  is  small,  but  the 
I'uries  from  two  to  five  hundred.  As  one  of  the 
improvements,  which  might  well  I>e  rec4>mmunded  to 
palite  in  nil  countries,  1  c^msider  the  practice  of 
the  histrnmerils  where  the  di-^conhint  s«jundsare  not  heard 
by  the  audience.  This  practice  of  whetting  a  man^  ^ 
polite  by  filing  his  teeth,  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
already  .opokeii  in  a  previous  letter,  is  one  of  the  moM 
annoying  things  at  a  coiicert-nH>m — .'is  well  might  yon  be 
led  into  the  kitchen  iK.'fore  you  sit  down  to  diimer. 

The  nitenipt  on  the  King's  life  h.'is  given  rise  to  a  flood 
of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles,  o\\  the  important 
question  whether  the  king  HctiuiUy  gi)verns  in  France,  or 
whether  he  merely  rules.  1  thout^ht  these  discussions  had 
stopped,  but  it  seoins  they  are  rcvi\'cd  >vith  new  vigor- 
Ltmuiunais'  new  translation  of  the  Gtwpel,  in  which 
Unitarianiym  is  singularly  blended  with  Ounrauiiism,  I 
proposcl  to  write  about,  but  have  not  yet  found  time  to  do 
it.  The  work  rather  denotes  an  epoch  than  a  peculiar 
liciul  of  the  mind  ;  and  l)elongs  in-ire  to  a  clans  than  to  a 
particular  intellect.  The  Seiruur,  a  protesliuit  journal 
published  in  this  city,  h:is  written  the  best  review  of  it, 
and  is,  on  religious  subjects  generally,  the  berrt  peritklical 
now  published  on  the  Continent. 

I  protnise  youadi>BCof  liieniry  criticisms  in  my  next. 
So  prepare  tor  opium,  and  let  your  re:ulers  m>l  attempt  to 
read  my  next  letter  before  they  are  about  to  go  to  tied. 
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The  PtopU.    By  M,  MicheUt.    New  York  :  1  vol.  12mo. 

In  this  work  the  individual  peculiarities  and  mental  ex- 
perience of  the  historian  of  France  are  more  graphically 
shown  than  in  any  of  his  other  compositions.  The  book 
is  interesting  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  most  powerful, 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  mind,  laden  deep  with  the 
learning  of  ages,  and  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  his 
genius  and  acquirements  to  bear  upon  one  object — ^the 
exaltation  of  France  and  her  people.  France  fills  his 
imagination;  France  glows  in  his  blood;  France  tinges 
every  thought  of  his  intellect.  He  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  French  people — adjuring,  warning,  en- 
couraging, inspiring— now  mourning  over  their  vices,  now 
hymning  praises  to  their  virtues — and  pouring  out  his  soul 
in  hot  and  frequent  gushes  of  eloquent  enthusiasm,  as  he 
lives  over  the  events  of  their  history.  Tlie  earnestness  of 
the  author  too  often  runs  into  fanaticism,  and  is  calculated 
at  times  to  provoke  a  smile,  when  it  urges  him  to  his  most 
portentous  fits  of  national  exaggeration.  All  other  coun- 
tries, England,  Germany,  America,  seem  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  France,  or  rather  the  capacity  of  France. 
Ilis  national  ardor,  however,  when  it  becomes  rhodomon- 
ladc,  is  the  rhodomontade  of  a  man  of  genius  and  erudition. 
It  is  not  mere  froth,  sparkling  and  evanescent,  but  sturdy, 
downright,  fiery  eulogy,  based  on  a  generalization  more 
or  less  true,  or  more  or  less  plausible.  France,  according 
to  him,  has  been  the  teacher  and  leader  of  Europe. 
"  From  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  to  whom  has  all  Europe- 
Pope,  emperor  and  kings— come  for  justice  ?  Who  could 
diaown  the  theological  Popedom  in  Gerson  and  Boesuet, 
the  philosophical  Popedom  in  Descartes  and  Voltaire,  the 
political  and  civil  in  Cujas  and  Dumoulin,  in  Rousseau 
and  Montesquieu?  Her  laws,  which  are  no  other  than 
those  of  reason,  are  submitted  to  by  her  enemies  even. 
England  has  just  given  our  civil  code  to  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  Rome  held  the  Pontificate  of  the  dark  ages,  the 
royalty  of  the  doubtful.  France  has  been  the  Poniifi*  of 
the  ages  of  light.  .  .  .  With  us  has  been  continued  the 
grand  movement  of  the  human  race  (so  clearly  defined  by 
languages)  from  India  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  thence  to 
us.  The  history  of  all  other  countries  is  truncated,  ours 
complete.  Take  the  history  of  Italy ;  its  latter  ages  are  a 
blank.  Take  those  of  Germany  and  EIngkmd ;  their  earliest 
ages  are  a  blank.  Take  that  of  France,  and  you  read  the 
history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  She  has  taught  the  world  to 
consider  fraternal  equality,  previously  deferred  to  another 
life,  as  the  law  of  the  present  life."  France,  he  asserts, 
is  the  country  which  has  most  identified  her  own  interests 
and  destiny  with  those  of  humanity.  "  The  national 
legend  [history]  of  France  is  one  trail  of  immense,  tmin- 
ternipted  light — a  true  Milky  Way  on  which  the  world 
has  ever  its  eye  fixed." 

Perhai»  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Michelet*8  book 
is  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  life.  He  represents 
himself  as  identified,  by  birth  and  feeling,  with  the  people. 
The  conversation  of  peasants  he  ranks  as  instructive  be- 
yond all  others,  except  that  of  men  of  genius,  or  men  of 
remarkable  learning.  He  never  could  learn  any  thing 
from  the  middle  class,  and  with  regard  to  the  iksfaionable, 
he  "  never  left  a  drawing-room  withoat  finding  his  heart 
contracted  and  colder."  He  is  indignant  at  the  repreaenta- 


tions  of  France  given  by  the  popular  novelists;  repre- 
sentations which  he  pronounces  one-sided  and  untrue,  and 
warns  his  countrymen  against  libeling  themselves.  "If 
we  call  ourselves  despicable,"  he  says,  "  Europe  is  very 
ready  to  believe  us.  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  WM 
still  a  great  country.  The  land  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Christopher  Columbus  wanted  not  for  energies:  But  no 
sooner  had  she  proclaimed  herself  miserable  and  degraded, 
by  the  voice  of  Macbiavel,  than  the  world  echoed  the 
words,  and  marched  upon  her." 

There  is  an  important  truth  here  expressed,  not  gene- 
rally admitted.  Nations  make  themselves  glorious  or 
contemptible  through  their  literature.  Michelet  exactly 
appreciates  the  error  of  the  French  novelists,  both  artisti- 
cal  and  national,  in  his  remark  that  "  they  have  supposed 
art  lies  in  the  revolting,  and  believed  that  its  most  infallible 
effects  were  to  be  fuund  in  moral  deformity.  To  them  a 
vagabond  love  has  seemed  more  poetical  than  the  domestic 
affections;  robbery  than  industry;  the  galleys  than  the 
workshop."  Against  these  paintings  of  what  is  strange, 
fantastic  and  rare,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of 
French  life,  he,  one  of  the  people,  one  who  has  lived, 
suffered  and  worked  with  them,  enters  his  solemn  protest. 

Taking  the  ground  that  he  who  pos.4csses  the  faculty  of 
devotion,  the  power  of  sacrifice,  has  the  best  claim  to  the 
title  of  hero,  Michelet  boldly  claims  this  high  quality  for 
the  French  poor,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  own  life  as 
an  illustration.  He  details  many  acts  of  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  his  relative:;,  and  especially  by  lii#  parents. 
He  was  a  poor  printer's  apprentice.  Though  his  small 
earnings  were  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  family,  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  talents  so  wrought  upon  his 
parents,  that,  destitute  as  they  were,  they  determined  their 
son  should  receive  an  education,  and  he  was  sent  to  col- 
lege. After  struggling  desperately  and  hen^ically  with 
poverty,  and  its  attendant  shames,  he  contrived  at  last  to 
complete  his  education.  From  that  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful  in  life.  He  became  a  teacher;  in 
1821  gained  a  professorship  in  a  college  by  public  compe- 
tition ;  in  1827  was  chosen  professor  at  the  Normal  School, 
which  ho  left  in  1637 ;  and  in  1838  obtained  his  present 
professorship.  The  slight  sketches  he  gives  of  a  few 
events  in  this  honorable  career,  are  exceedingly  graphic, 
and  evidence  the  intense  vital  life  which  ever  glowed  iu 
lus  soul.  The  picture  of  himself  as  a  printer's  boy,  bend- 
ing immovably  over  the  case,  while  his  imagination 
reveled  in  ideal  creations — the  religious  ardor  which  the 
first  perusal  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ"  infused  into  his 
heart — the  scene  in  his  poor  home,  when  his  father,  with- 
out resources,  his  mother  sick  and  weak,  made  up  their 
minds  that,  whatever  might  happen,  he  should  have  learn- 
ing— the  cold,  cheerless  twelfth  of  February,  when,  half- 
frozen  at  his  room  in  college,  the  poverty-stricken  student 
struck  his  frost-bitten  hand  on  his  table,  and  the  vision  of 
himself  as  the  historian  of  hL»  beloved  France  burst  upon 
his  view— alt  are  given  with  a  beautiful  distinctness  of 
portraiture  and  sentiment.  The  life  he  has  led  is  exactly 
that  which  a  thoughtful  reader  would  divine  from  the 
character  of  his  history. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  touching  in  the  entlm- 
for  letters  which  glows  in  the  writings  of 
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French  authors.  D*AIerabert,  with  his  motto  of  Freedom, 
Trath  and  Pofterty— Thierry  pursuing  his  researches  year 
after  year,  knowing  they  would  end  in  blindness,  dinease 
and  decrepitude ;  his  mind  exulting  in  the  thought  of  his 
studies,  when  his  hand  could  not  move  to  chronicle  them — 
Michelet  refusing  to  gain  his  subsitence  by  his  pen,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  literature  was  no  trade,  but  a  sacred 
thing,  "  the  luxury  of  life,  the  treasured  flower  of  the 
souP'— are  all  of  the  same  heroic  stamp.  With  Michelet's 
energy  of  purpose  and  thought  there  is  joined  a  deep,  true 
heart,  full  of  love.  He  remarks,  in  speaking  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors  in  history,  and  the  relation  that  his 
own  work  bore  to  theirs,  that  they  "  were  grand,  brilliant, 
just,  profound;  but  I  loved  mon ;"  and  he  contends  that 
he  has  marked  the  end  of  history,  if  he  has  not  attained  it. 
"  Thierry  called  it  neureUioHj  and  M.  Guizot  cmalffsis.  I 
have  naractl  it  resurrtetion,  and  it  will  retain  the  name." 
This  name  is  true,  at  least,  of  Michelet's  own  history. 
From  its  bright  pages,  the  very  forms  of  the  past  start  up, 
"  clothed  upon"  by  imitgination.  The  \'ast  burial  places 
of  history  give  up  the  dead — ^names  of  persons  become 
persons,  events  are  represented,  not  narrated. 

The  present  volume  is  full  of  nuitter  for  reflection,  and 
strikes  ofi'many  just  and  noble  thoughts,  valuable  in  them- 
selves, more  valuable  from  their  suggestiveness.  The 
wildness  of  the  author's  manner,  and  his  intense,  all- 
absorbing  nationality,  may  provoke  many,  but  none  can 
refuse  admiration  to  the  nobility  of  soul  that  the  work  ex- 
hibits, dashed  though  it  be  with  so  much  that  is  extrava- 
gant. As  regards  national  feeling,  even  Dickens  himself 
would  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  M.  Michelet  fairly 
bears  the  palm  from  Mr.  Jeflerson  Brick.  One  hit  at  our- 
selves we  feel  bound  to  extract.  The  author  pleads 
warmly  for  Christian  crtnduct  to  snvoges  and  barbarians, 
so  calltid,  and  against  the  "  murderous  prejudice  for  the 
p(H)r  sons  of  instinct."  In  this  connection  he  gives  the 
United  Suites  the  following  rhetoriail  box  on  the  ear : 
'^  Tlie  AngUv  American  traders  and  puritans,  in  the  density 
of  their  unsffmpathetie  ignorance^  have  trampled  upon, 
farai!<hed,  and  will  stxin  have  aimihilated  these  heroic 
races,  [the  Indians,]  who  will  leave  a  void  forever  up«3n 
earth,  and  a  lusting  regret  to  humanity."  liO !  the  poor 
Indian ! 

Criticni  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  T.  Noon  Tal/ourd. 
Second  American  Edition^  with  additional  Articles^  never 
be/ore  published  in  this  country. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  James  Stephen. 
PhUada.    Carey  ^  Hart. 

These  essays  are  contained  in  one  volume  of  Carey  Sc 
Hart's  octavo  series  of  the  Mrxlern  Briti'th  Essayists.  The 
collection  of  Talfonrd's  writings  includes  all  that  was 
published  in  the  duodecimo  edition,  tt^ether  with  his 
Speechei*  on  the  Copyright  (Jiicstiim,  his  celebrated  speech 
in  defence  (»f  Mnxon,  the  b<H)ksclIer,  prtwecutwl  as  the 
publisher  of  Shelley's  Poems,  and  an  article  on  Lrird  Eldon 
and  liord  Stowell,  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  ad- 
ditions occupy  about  fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
Tiie  articles  of  Stephen  are  suitable  companions  to  those 
of  Talf«)urd.  They  are  learned,  weighty  and  deeply 
meditated  essays  on  historical,  theological  and  literary  sub- 
jects, written  in  a  style  of  much  fluency  and  force,  and 
give  the  re!$ults  of  a  whole  life  of  study  and  thought. 
Several  of  them,  especially  that  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  have 
been  mistaken  fi»r  Macaulay's.  The  brilliancy  of  Stephen, 
however,  is  dim  compared  with  the  flashing  fancy  and 
keen,  sharp  epigram,  which  light  ap  the  style  of  the  latter. 
He  wants  Macaolay's  energy  of  will  and  fiery  lenaibility. 
He  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  eniditioa  with  euch  apparent 


ease,  nor  glide  and  glance  over  things  at  so  r^pid  a  pace. 
Besides,  he  lacks  that  "  noble  rage"  at  meanness  and  base- 
ness, which  ui^es  Macaulay,  whenever  he  deals  with  a 
great  criminal,  to  place  him  on  an  "  eminence  of  infamy," 
which  shall  make  him  a  mark  for  the  hatred  or  contempt 
of  the  vrorld.  Stephen  is  altogether  a  gentler  q;>irit  than 
the  reviewer  of  Bacon,  Frederick,  Hastings  and  Barere. 
He  has,  however,  much  pictorial  power  and  distinctness, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to  the  Edinborgfa 
Review.  His  essays  will  be  found  full  of  knowledge, 
evincing  great  fairness  and  tolerance  of  spirit,  and  far, 
very  far,  above  the  average  of  review  articles  in  point  of 
style  and  arrangement.  The  best  of  these  are  "  Lather 
and  the  Reformation,"  "  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter," "  The  Port  Royalists,"  and  "  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his 
Associates." 

Talfourd's  essays  are  rhort  and  numerous,  and  were 
written  at  different  periods  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  They  mostly  relate  to  literary  subjects.  Those  on 
Mackenzie,  Godwin,  Scott,  Maturin,  Hazlitt  and  Words- 
worth are  the  most  striking  in  style,  and  original  and 
peculiar  in  matter.  Talfourd,  as  a  poet,  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Wordsworth,  and  as  a  critic,  to  the  school  of 
Coleridge ;  but  he  has  decided  individualities  of  feeling 
and  thought  which  preserve  him  from  the  charge  of  imita- 
tion. His  style,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  manner- 
ism, is  rich  and  sweet,  almost  to  lusciousness,  glitters  with 
imagery,  and  with  all  its  wealth  of  ornament  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  condensation.  The  spirit  that  animates  his 
prose  is  similar  to  that  which  gives  so  much  fascination  to 
his  verse.  It  is  the  prose  of  a  poet,  and  is  laden  with 
beauty.  The  only  thing  it  lacks  to  make  it  truly  great,  is 
nerve.  The  essay  on  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  is  one  of 
the  richest  pieces  of  prose  composition  produced  in  this 
century.  The  style  lingers  in  the  mem  iry  like  music. 
Considered  as  an  interpretative  criticism  on  Wordsworth's 
character  and  poetry,  the  essay  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank, 
although  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  one-sided.  We  can  recol- 
lect of  no  one  of  Jeffrey's  many  reviews,  which  equals  it 
in  critical  discenunent. 

The  impression  the  reader  obtains  of  Talfourd's  charac- 
ter from  his  \iTitings,  is  singularly  pleasant.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  upon  that  quality  in  his  compositions  which, 
transferred  to  their  parent,  places  him  in  our  hearts  at 
once,  and  invests  him  with  peculiar  immunities.  We  never 
knew  but  one  person  who,  after  reading  Talfourd,  wi>uld 
not  have  been  delighteil  to  confer  a  favor  up.m  him.  This 
friendly  feeling  probably  comes  from  the  absence  of  all 
spleen  in  his  mind,  and  the  continual  presence  of  a  fine 
appealing  spirit  of  humanity.  Though  we  think  that  his 
writings,  if  so  infused  into  the  mind  as  to  give  a  direction 
to  the  taste  and  intellectual  habits,  might  weaken  the 
intellect  with  too  much  sweetness,  there  are  still  few 
authors  who  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  m  >re  legiti- 
mate means,  (jr  who  connect  intellectual  excellence  with 
moral  beauty  by  a  purer  and  more  radiant  bond  of  fancy. 

Martyria :  a  Legendy  wherein  are  contain/^  HomilieSj  Con- 
vtr.sations  and  Incidents  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Writun  by  William  Mount/ord^  clerk.  Boston: 
Crosby  f  Nichols.    1  vol.  IQmo. 

There  are  few  religious  books,  so  called,  which  breathe 
a  finer  spirit  than  this  singular  volume.  The  author's 
mind  seems  to  have  meditated  deeply  on  the  a^vful  reali- 
ties of  life.  In  the  thoughtful  flow  of  his  peri  kIs,  and  the 
grave,  earnest  eloquence  of  particular  passages,  we  are 
snroetimes  reminded  of  the  old  English  prose  writers. 
The  work  is  a  "carioaty"  of  literatare,  well  worth  an 
attentiTe  penual. 
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ALFRED    B.    STREET. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


At  the  recent  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  lamented 
Inman,  in  New  York,  one  landscape  attracted  the 
eye  and  interested  the  feelings  of  all  lovers  of  the 
picturesque ;  and  its  owner  has  since  received  large 
uifers  from  individuals  desirous  of  possessing  such  a 
gem,  but  very  judiciously  prizes  it  too  highly  to  part 
with  it  for  any  sum.  It  was  entitled  "  Trout  Fishing 
in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y."  A  beautiful  stream 
gurgles  through  a  romantic  clefl  in  the  hills,  which 
are  covered  with  umbrageous  verdure,  the  dark 
^eon  tint  of  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  gray 
pebbly  shore  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  crystal  gleam  of 
its  water. 

The  view  is  characteristic  of  the  scenery  amid 
which  the  poet  whose  features  grace  our  present 
number  passed  his  early  days.  The  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Monticello,  to  which  his  parents  had  re- 
moved, from  Poughkeepsie,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  region  of 
wild  hills,  smiling  valleys  and  lovely  streams. 
Every  thing  around  bears  impress  of  recent  culti- 
vation struggling  with  the  rudeness  of  primitive 
Nature.  Forests  are  interspersed,  waving  in  broad 
grandeur — the  plough  is  guided  between  unsightly 
stumps — in  all  directions  the  log-hut  shows  its 
crouching  roof^the  fallow  fires  glisten  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  charred  trees  stand  amidst  the  grain-fields 
of  Autumn.  Early  association  with  such  a  life  gave 
the  first  scope  and  impulse  to  our  poet's  mind.  In 
the  midst  of  these  secluded  hills  he  beheld  the 
phenomena  of  the  Seasons,  as  they  successively 
unfolded,  with  the  vivid  beauty  and  extreme  alter- 
nations of  our  climate.  He  saw  the  trophies  of  the 
hunter  displayed  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  and  in 
his  vigils  he  was  often  serenaded  by  the  distant  howl 
of  the  wolves.  With  a  mind  of  quick  and  true 
observation,  Mr.  Street  under  such  circumstances 
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became  a  devoted  student  of  Nature,  particularly  in 
her  wild  and  uncultivated  aspects,  and  found  a  de- 
lightful resource  in  embodying  his  impressions  in 
language. 

The  years  thus  passed  were  eminently  favorable 
to  the  gradual  but  vigorous  development  of  his  per- 
ceptions. His  pursuit  was  that  of  law,  which  he 
studied  in  his  father's  office  at  Monticello,  but  he 
began  to  write  as  early  as  the  age  of  eleven,  although 
his  first  poems  appeared  three  years  ai\er  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  under  the  signature  of  Atticus. 
Among  them  were  "  March"  and  "A  Winter  Noon," 
both  exhibiting  great  promise.  From  this  time,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  professional  labors,  which  he 
still  continues  successfully  to  prosecute  in  Albany, 
Mr.  Street  has  been  an  admired  and  prolific  contri- 
butor to  our  best  annuals  and  periodicals,  and  has 
delivered  two  very  able  poems  before  the  Euglossian 
Society  of  Geneva  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Union  College.  lo  1841  the  latter  college  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  him. 
Various  compliments  of  a  like  nature  have  been 
paid  him  by  several  of  our  prominent  literary  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Street  is  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
a  good  old  Pilgrim  stock  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
His  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  emigrated 
there  from  England  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  New  Haven  in  1659. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Street,  was  for  forty-two 
years  pastor  of  the  first  church  at  Wallingford.  He 
was  esteemed,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  day, 
"  an  heavenly  man."  The  descendanU  of  these 
two,  several  of  whom  also  followed  the  sacred 
profession,  and  were  amongst  the  early  graduates 
of  Yale,  have  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grandfather  of  our  poet  and  hi&  CvgdaV^  .,  v> 
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in  Connecticut.  One  of  them,  Augustus  Street, 
Esq.,  still  lives  in  New  Haven. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  the  son  of  the 
late  General  Randall  S.  Street,  who  resided  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  village  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  county  of  Dutchejis,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  Third  District  under  the  old 
CNTganization.  a  major  in  active  service  in  the  late 
war,  and  subsequently  a  Rcprer»entative  of  the 
county  in  Congress.  Mr.  Street's  maternal  grand- 
father was  Andrew  Billings,  of  Dutchess,  a  major  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec  where  Montgomery  so  gloriously 
fell.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  Miss  Cornelia 
Livingston,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of  the 
widely  extended  family  of  that  name  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  She  married  first  Mr.  Van  KIceck,  and 
at  his  death  became  the  wile  of  Major  Billings.  Mr. 
Street  was  born  in  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
December,  ISll.  He  there  passed  through  an  aca- 
demical course  of  education,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen removed  with  his  family  to  the  village  of  Mon- 
ticello,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued 
to  live  until  1S39,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  his 
present  residence.  In  IS  11  he  married  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Weed,  daughter  of  the  late  Smith  Weed,  of 
Albany,  a  retired  merchant  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  English  pub  icat  ions,  in  an  article 
which  bears  severely  upon  nearly  every  other  Ame- 
rican poet  except  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hallcck  and 
Emerson,  speaks  in  the  following  manner  of  Mr. 
Street. 

*'  lie  is  a  descriptive  poet,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  His  pictures  of  American  scenery  are  full 
o{  giutto  and  freshness;  sometimes  too  wild  and 
diflTuse,  but  always  true  and  healthful.  Tlie  opening 
of  a  piece  called  the  '  Settler,'  is  very  striking. 

Ilia  echoing  axe  Iho  settler  swung 

Ami!  the  tse  «-Iike  S'^liuidc, 
And  ru-hinjr,  lliumlering  down  were  flung 

The  Titiui.s  of  tJic  witmI  ; 
I/wd  shrieked  the  e  igle,  na  ho  dashed 
Frcm  out  his  ni  'ssy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  it!*  idipp  irting  hmgh, 
And  th^  Jir.M  >unli^ht,  iapin^.Jlaslud 

On  the  wolf  s  haunt  b-  low. 

His  poems  arc  very  unequal,  and  none  of  them  can 
be  cited  as  being  comp'ete  in  its  kind.  Tie  runs  into 
a  false  luxuriance  in  the  ardor  of  his  love  of  nature, 
and  in  the  wastefulness  of  a  lively,  but  not  large 
imagination ;  and  like  Browne,  the  author  of  the 
•Pastorals,'  he  continually  sacrifice-*  general  truth 
to  particular  details,  making  un-likenc^ses  by  the 
crowding  and  closener*s  of  his  touches.  Yet  with 
all  his  faults  his  poems  cannot  be  read  without 
pleasure." 

A  comp'ete  and  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Street's 
poeui»«,  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  more  than  three 
hundred  p.»ge>»,  was  published  last  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Austin  of  th«i  city  of  New  York,  whose 
tasteful  editions  of  American  poets  have  been  so 
popular  that  we  understand  it  is  their  intention  to 


follow  up  the  series  with  others  whose  writings  have 
not  been  collected.  Upon  the  publitration  of  Mr. 
Street's  volume,  the  following  criticism  appeared 
in  the  Democratic  Review,  and  we  cannot  better 
impart  to  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Street's 
mental  characteristics,  than  by  transferring  it,  beau- 
tifully written  as  it  is,  to  our  pages.  It  was  originally 
published  anonymously,  but  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  fine  and  graphic  pen  of  H.  T.  Tuckerroan. 

**  Extensive  circulation  is  seldom  to  be  hoped  for 
works  which  appeal  so  faintly  to  the  practical  spirit 
of  our  times  and  people.    Yet,  did  space  allow,  we 
should  be  tempted  into  a  somewluit  elaborate  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that  the  cordial  reception  of  such 
books  agrees  perfectly  with  genuine  utilitarianism. 
As  a  people,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  lack 
nationality  of  feeling.    Narrow  reasoners  may  think 
that  this  spirit  is  best  promoted  by  al>surd  sensitive- 
ness to  foreign  comments  or  testy  alertness  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  national  honor.    We  incline  to  the 
opinion  founded  on  well  established  facts,  both  of 
history  and  human  nature,  that  the  best  way  to  make 
an  individual  true  to  his  political  obligations,  is  to 
promote  his  love  of  country ;  and  experience  shows 
that  this  is  mainly  induced  by  cherishing  high  and 
interesting  associations  in  relation  to  his  native  land. 
Every  well-recorded  act,  honorable  to  the  state, 
every  noble  deed  consecrated  by  the  effective  pen  of 
the  historian,  or  illustrated  in  the  glowing  page  of 
the  novelist,  tends  wonderfully  to  such  a  result. 
Have  not  the  hearts  of  the  Scotch  nurtured  a  deeper 
patriotism  since  Sir  Walter  cast  into  the  furrows  of 
time  his  peerless  romances  ?    No  light  part  in  this 
elevated  mission  is  accorded  to  the  poet.    Dante  and 
Petrarch  have  done  much  to  render  Italy  beloved. 
Beranger  has  given  no  inadequate  expression  to 
those    feelings    which    bind    so'dier,    artisan    and 
peasant  to  the  soil  of  France.    Here  the  bard  can 
draw  only   upon    brief   chronicles,    but    God    has 
arrayed  this  continent  with  a  sublime  and  charac- 
teristic iKJauty,  that  shou'd  endear  its  mountains  and 
streams  to  the  American  heart ;  and  wht)ever  ubiy 
depicts   the  natural   glory  of  America,   touches  a 
chiMd  which  should  yield  p^sponses  of  udmirntion 
and  loyalty.    h\  this  point  of  view  alone,  then,  we 
deem  the  minstrel  who  ardently  sings  of  forc-^t  and 
sky,  river  and  h'jrhland,  as  eminently   worthy  of 
respectful  greeting.      This    merit    we    confidently 
claim  for  the  author  of  tho<e  poems.    That  he  is 
deficient  occasionally  in  high  finish — that  there  is 
repetition  and  monotony  in  his  strain — that  there  are 
redundant  epithets,   and  a   lack   of  variety  in  his 
efl^iis ions,  we  confess,  at  the  outlet,  is  undeniable; 
and  having  frankly  granted  all  this  to  the  critics,  we 
feel  at  liberty  to  utter  his  just  praise  with  equal 
sincerity.    Street  has  an  eye  for  Nature  in  all  her 
mo«>d'<.    He  has  not  roamed  the  womllands  in  vain, 
nor  have  the  changeful  seasons  passed  him  by  with- 
out leaving  vivid  and  lasting  impressions.     These 
his  verse  records  with  unusual  fidelity  and  genuine 
emotion.    We  have  wandered  with  him  on  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  in  the  neighborh(X)d  of  his  present 
residence,  and  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  green- 
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Kward  beneath  the  leafy  trees,  and  can  therefore 
testify  that  he  observes,  eon  amorej  the  play  of 
shadows,  the  twinkle  of  swaying  herbage  in  the 
sunshine,  and  all  the  phenomena  that  make  the 
outward  world  so  rich  in  meaning  to  the  attentive 
gaze.  He  is  a  true  Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon 
objects  in  all  their  verisimilitude.  As  we  read  him, 
wild  flowers  peer  up  from  among  brown  leaves ; 
the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters,  the 
flickering  of  autumn  light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow, 
the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  winds,  the 
melody  of  birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine- 
boughs,  are  present  to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land, 
his  poems  would  transport  us  at  once  to  home.  He 
is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  to  furnish  insipid 
copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His  pictures  have 
the  freshness  of  originals.  They  are  graphic, 
detailed,  never  untrue,  and  often  vigorous ;  he  is 
essentially  an  American  puet.  His  range  is  limited; 
but  he  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  wander  from 
his  sphere,  candidly  acknowledging  that  the  heart  of 
man  has  not  furnished  him  the  food  for  meditation, 
which  inspires  a  higher  class  of  poets.  He  is  em- 
phatically  an  observer.  In  England  we  notice  that 
these  qualities  have  been  recognized;  his  ^Lost 
Hunter'  was  finely  illustrated  in  a  recent  London 
periodical — thus  affording  the  best  evidence  of  the 
picturesque  fertility  of  his  muse.  Many  of  his 
pieces,  also,  glow  with  patriotism.  His  *  Gray 
Forest  Eagle'  is  a  noble  lyric,  full  of  spirit;  his 
forest  scenes  are  minutely,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elaborately  true  ;  his  Indian  legends  and  descriptions 
of  the  seasons  have  a  native  zest  which  we  have 
rarely  encountered.  Without  the  classic  elegance 
of  Thomson,  he  excels  him  in  graphic  power. 
There  is  nothing  metaphysical  in  his  torn  of  mind, 
or  highly  artistic  in  his  style;  but  there  is  an  honest 
directness  and  cordial  faithfulness  about  him,  that 
strikes  us  as  remarkably  appropriate  and  manly. 
Delicacy,  sentiment,  ideal  enthusiasm,  are  not  his 
by  nature ;  but  clear,  bold,  genial  insight  and  feel- 
ing he  possesses  to  a  rare  degree;  and  on  these 
;2:rounds  we  welcome  his  poems,  and  earnestly 
advise  our  readers  to  peruse  them  attentively,  for 
they  worthily  depict  the  phases  of  Nature,  as  she 
displays  herself  in  this  land,  in  all  her  solemn  mag- 
nificence and  serene  beauty." 

We  extract  also  a  portion  of  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
quisite criticism  upon  the  same  volume,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Review, 
written  by  its  accomplished  editor,  George  H. 
Colton. 

*'  The  rhymed  pieces  are  of  different  degrees  of 
excellence.  There  are  quite  too  many  careless 
lines,  and  here  and  there  is  an  accent  misplaced,  or 
a  heavy  word  forced  into  light  service;  but  the 
rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and  easy 
strength,  the  more  worthy  of  regard  because  so  evi- 
dently unartificial ;  and  there  is  often — not  in  the 
simply  narrative  pieces,  like  '  The  Frontier  Inroad' 
or  *  Morannah,'  but  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures 
of  Nature — a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the 
measure,  a  lingering  of  expreasion  corresponding 


with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of  thought  to  the 
objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling  lapse  of  language 
where  the  author's  mind  seemed  conscious  of  play- 
ing with  them — caught,  as  it  were,  from  the  flitting 
of  birds  among  leafy  boughs,  from  the  subtile  wan- 
derings of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling  of  wood- 
land brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles. 

*'  Some  liquid  lines  from  •  The  Willewemoc  in 
Summer'  are  an  example,  at  once,  of  Mr.  Street's 
sweetness  of  versification,  in  any  of  the  usual 
rhyming  measures,  and  still  more  of  his  minute 
picturing  of  Nature. 

Bubbling  within  some  basin  green 
So  fringed  with  fern  tJie  woodcock's  bill 

Scarce  penetrat*^*  the  leafy  w.rcen. 
Leaps  into  life  the  infant  rill. 

Now  pebbly  shallowi*.  where  ihc  deer 

Just  bathes  his  crcuMinff  hoof,  and  now 
Brond  hollowed  creeks  that,  deep  and  clear. 

Would  whelm  him  to  his  antlered  brow ; 
Here  the  smxtth  silver  sleeps  so  still 
The  ear  mig:ht  catch  the  fiiintest  trill, 
The  bee's  low  hum — the  whirr  of  wings, 
And  the  sweet  songs  of  grass-hid  things. 

Blue  sky,  pearl  cloud  and  golden  beam 

Beguile  my  steps  this  summer  day, 
Beside  the  lone  and  lovely  stream. 

And  mid  its  sylvan  scenes  to  stray ; 
The  moss,  too  delicate  and  S')fl 
To  bear  the  tripping  bird  aloft, 
Scopes  its  green  velvet  to  the  sedge, 
Taltuig  the  mirrored  water's  edge, 
Where  the  slow  edilies  wrinkling  creep 
Mid  sMraying  grass  in  stillness  deep. 
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Still  more  exquisite— exquisite  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — unqueslionaWe  poetry  is  '  The  Callikoon 
in  Autumn.'  The  last  verse  in  particular  is  of  the 
finest  order. 

Sleep-like  the  silence,  by  the  lapse 

Of  waters  only  broke. 
And  the  woodpecker's  fitful  taps 

Upon  the  hull  )W  oak; 
And,  rain|?Iing  with  the  insect  hum, 
The  beltings  of  the  partridge  drum. 

With  now  and  then  a  croak. 
As,  on  his  flapping  winff,  the  crow 
O'er  passes,  heavily  and  slow. 

All  steeped  in  that  delicious  charm 

Peculiar  to  our  land, 
That  omes,  ere  Winter's  frosty  arm 

Kni's  Nature's  icy  band ; 
The  purple,  rich  and  glimmering  smoke 
That  firms  the  Indian  Summer's  cloak, 

When,  by  8'>fl  breezes  fanne<l. 
For  a  few  precious  days  he  brorids 
Amidst  the  gladdened  fields  and  woods. 

See,  on  this  edge  of  forest  lawn. 
Where  sleeps  the  clouded  beam, 

A  doe  has  led  her  spotted  fawn. 
To  gambol  by  the  stream ; 

Beside  yon  mullein's  braided  stalk 

They  hear  the  gurgluig  voices  talk; 
While,  like  a  wandering  gleam. 

The  yellow-bird  dives  here  and  there, 

A  feathered  vessel  of  the  air. 

*'  So  also  of  a  short  piece  called  '  Midsummer ;'  if 
an  ethereal  and  dreamy  'landscape'  by  Cole  or 
Dnrand  is  a  paititing,  why  not  this  a  poem  ? 

An  August  day  !  a  dreamy  haze 

Films  air  and  mingles  with  the  skies; 
Sweetly  the  rich  dark  sunshine  plays, 

Bronzing  each  object  where  it  lies. 
Outlines  are  melted  in  the  g'mze 

That  Nature  veils ;  the  fitful  breeze 
From  the  thick  nine  low  murmuring  draws, 

Then  dies  in  flutterings  through  the  tr««b. 
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"  Another  piece  of  a  difierent  style,  but  eqindly 
Ttvid  and  felicitous,  is  the  prelude  to  a  scene  of 
*  Skating.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  it  in 
eTery  line.  It  is,  by  the  way,  an  example  almost 
fonUless  of  measuring  the  melody  by  accents,  not  by 
•yllables. 

The  thaw  came  on  with  its  suathem  wind, 

And  miBtv,  drizzly  rain ; 
The  hill-aide  showed  its  maset  dress. 

Dark  runnels  seamed  the  plain ; 
The  snow-drifts  melted  off  hke  breath, 

The  forest  dropped  its  load, 
The  lake,  instead  of  its  mantle  white, 

A  liquid  mirror  showed : 
It  seemed,  so  soft  was  the  orooding  fog, 

So  fanmng  was  the  breeae. 
You  *d  meet  with  violets  in  the  grass, 

And  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

"  In  the  use  of  language,  more  especially  in  bis 
blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple  yet  rich,  and 
usually  very  felicitous.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
in  his  choice  of  appellatives,  which  he  selects  and 
applies  with  an  aptness  of  descriptive  beauty  not 
tmiMissed,  if  equaled,  by  any  poet  among  us — cer- 
tainly by  none  except  Bryant.  What  is  more  re- 
markable— quite  worthy  of  note  amid  the  deluge  of 
diluted  phraseology  bestowed  on  us  by  most  modem 
writers — is  the  almost  exclusive  use,  in  his  poems, 
of  Saxon  words.  We  make,  by  no  means,  that  lotid 
objection  to  Latinisms  which  many  feel  called  upon 
to  set  forth.  In  some  kinds  of  verse,  and  in  many 
kinds  of  prose,  they  are  of  great  advantage,  mel- 
lowing the  diction,  enUirging  and  enriching  the 
power  of  expression.  Unquestionably  they  have 
added  much  to  the  compass  of  the  English  language. 
This  is  more,  however,  for  the  wants  of  philosophy 
than  of  poetry — unless  it  be  philosophical  poetry. 
For  in  our  language  nearly  all  the  strongest  and 
most  picturesque  words,  verbs,  noims,  adjectives, 
are  of  one  and  two  syllables  only ;  but,  also,  nearly 
all  such  words  are  of  Saxon  origin.  Descriptive 
poetry,  therefore,  to  be  of  any  force  or  felicity,  must 
employ  them ;  and  it  was  this,  no  doubt,  that  led  Mr. 
Street — ^unconsciously,  it  may  be — ^to  choose  them 
so  exclusively.  For  the  same  reason,  Byron,  who 
in  power  of  description  is  hardly  equaled  by  any 
other  English  poet,  used  them  to  a  greater  extent, 
we  believe,  than  any  other  'moulder  of  verse' 
since  Chaucer,  unless  we  may  except  Scott  in  his 
narrative  verse;  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  most  descriptive  passages  have  always  a 
philosophical  cast,  makes  constant  drafl  on  Latinized 
words,  losing  as  much  in  vigor  as  he  gains  in 
melody  and  compass.  In  all  Mr.  Street's  poems  the 
reader  wiH  be  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  single 
page  with  more  than  three  or  foiv  words  of  other 
than  Saxon  derivation.  This  extraordinary  keeping 
to  one  only  of  the  three  sources  of  oiv  language — 
for  the  Norman-French  forms  a  third — is  owing,  in 
great  part,  to  the  fact  that  his  poetry  is  almost  purely 
descriptive ;  yet  not  wholly  to  this,  for  any  page  of 
Thomson's  'Seasons,'  or  Cowper's  'Task,'  will 
bb  found  to  have  four  times  as  many.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  use  of  such  language  has  added 
immensely  to  the  simplicity,  strength  andpicturesque 
effectiveness  of  Mr.  Street's  blank  verse;  and,  as  a 


general  consideration  of  style,  we  recommetid  the 

point  to  the  attention  of  all  writers,  whose  diction 

is  yet  imformed,  though  we  hold  it  a  matter  of  far 

leM  importance  in  prose  than  in  poetry. 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  good  all  we  have 

said,  by  choice  extracts,  except  for  the  difficulty  of 

choosing.    What,  for  example,  could  be  finer  in  its 

way  than    some    passages   from   *A  September 

Stroll.' 

l%e  thread-like  gossamer  is  wavina  past, 
Borne  on  the  wind's  light  winffj  and  to  yoa  branch 
Tugled  and  trembling,  clings  like  snowy  silk. 
The  tUstle-down.  high  lifted,  through  the  rich 
Bright  Uoe.  qoica  float,  like  gliding  stars,  and  then 
Tooching  the  sunshine,  flash  and  seem  to  melt 
Within  the  dszatling  brilliance. 

That  aspen,  to  the  wind's  soft-fingered  touch, 
Flutters  with  all  its  danrling  leaves,  as  though 
Beating  with  myriad  pnues. 

"Besides  this  observation,  keen  as  the  Indian 
htmter's,  of  all  Nature's  slight  and  simple  efiects  in 
quiet  places,  Mr.  Street  has  a  most  gentle  and  con- 
tempUitive  eye  for  the  changes  which  she  silently 
throws  over  the  traces  where  men  have  onoe  been- 
For  instance,  in  '  The  Old  Bridge'  and  '  The  For- 
saken Road.'  So  of  a  passage  in  '  The  Ambish,' 
which  sinks  into  the  mind  like  the  falling  of  twilight 
over  an  old  ruin. 

CNd  winding  roads  are  frequent  in  the  woods, 
By  the  surveyor  opened  years  agO) 
When  through  the  depths  he  led  his  trampling  band. 
Startling  the  croochea  deer  from  the  anderbmidi. 
With  unknown  shouts  and  aze-bk)ws.    Left  agam 
To  solitude,  soon  Natnre  touches  in 
Piemresque  graces.    Hiding,  here,  in  moss 
The  wheel-track — blocking  up  the  vista,  there, 
In  bushes— darkening  with  her  soft  cool  tints 
The  notches  on  the  trees,  and  hatchet-cnts 
Upon  the  stoopfaig  limbs— across  the  trail 
Twisting,  in  wreaths,  the  pine's  enormous  roots, 
And  rwuiing.  like  a  bower,  the  leaves  above. 
Now  skins  slie  the  faint  path  with  frinaes  deep 
Of  thicket,  where  the  checkered  partridge  hides 
Its  downy  brood,  and  whence,  with  drtx^ing  wing. 
It  limps  to  lure  away  the  hunter's  foot, 
Approaching  its  low  cradle ;  now  she  coats 
Tne  hollow  stripped  by  the  surveyor's  band 
To  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  with  pleasant  graa*, 
So  that  the  doe,  its  slim  uiwn  by  its  side. 
Amidst  the  fire-flies  in  the  twilight  feeds ; 
And  now  she  hurls  some  hemlock  o'er  the  track. 
Splitting  the  trunk  that  in  the  frost  and  rain 
Aftunder  falls,  and  melts  into  a  strip 
Of  umber  dust. 


(( 


As  the  painter  of  landscapes,  however,  can  never 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  paintcrii,  so  the  merely 
descriptive  poet  can  never  stand  with  the  highest  in 
his  art.  It  needs  a  higher  power  of  the  mind,  the 
transforming,  the  creative.  Mr.  Street  endeavors 
only  the  pictures  of  external  things.  He  rarely  or 
never  idealizes  Nature;  bm  Nature  unidealized 
never  brings  a  man  into  the  loftier  regions  of  poetry. 
For  the  greatest  and  highest  use  of  material  Native, 
to  the  poet,  is  that  she  be  made  an  exhaustless  store- 
house of  imagery;  that  through  her  multitude  of 
objects,  aspects,  influences,  subtle  sources  of  con- 
trast and  comparison,  he  should  illustrate  the  imi- 
verse  of  the  unseen  and  spiritim).  This  is  to  be 
ftoififtf^Maierf  Creator.    It  is  that  strange  power 

of 

Imagination  bodying  forth 
The  formi  of  things  unknown. 

It  is  to  interpret,  *  itUaUm'  Nature. 
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"  This  is  what  Mr.  Street  never  attempts.  He 
never  gives  wing  to  his  imagination.  He  presents  to 
lis  only  what  natw^  show»  to  him — nothing  farther. 
Or,  if  he  makes  the  attempt,  striking  out  into 
broader  and  sublimer  fields,  he  is  not  successful. 
He  is  not  at  home,  indeed,  when  describing  the 
grander  features  of  Nature  herself,  but  only  as  he  is 
picturing  her  more  minute  and  delicate  lineaments. 
He  can  give  the  tracery  of  a  leaf,  or  the  gauze  wings 
of  a  droning  beetle,  better  than  the  breaking  up  of  a 
world  in  the  Deluge,  or  the  majesty  of  great  moun- 
tains— 

Tlironing  Etemiiy  in  icy  halls. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  the  first  piece, 
*  Nature.'  Through  the  first  part,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  sublime 
scenery  in  parts  of  the  world  with  which  his  senses 
are  not  actually  familiar,  his  imagination  docs  not 
sustain  iti^elf,  and  his  verse  is  comparatively  lame 
and  infelicitous.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  quiet 
scenes  in  America,  which  he  has  seen  and  felt,  he 
has  such  passages  as  these,  pas.sages  which,  in  their 
way,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Wordsworth  or  Bryant 
never  excelled. 
"  Thus  of  Spring  :— 

In  the  in^>i8t  hollows  and  by  streamlet-sides 

The  grass  stands  thickly.    Sunny  bcuiks  have  burst 

Into  blue  sheets  of  scented  violets. 

The  wiNxilaud  warbles,  und  the  noisy  swamp 

Has  deepened  in  its  tunes. 

"  And  of  Summer : — 

O'er  the  branch-sheltered  stream,  the  laurel  hangs 
\U  gor{;eou.H  ciuisters,  and  the  bass-wood  breathes, 
From  Its  pearl-blossoms,  fragrance. 

But  now  the  wind  stirs  fresher ;  darting  round 
T)ie  sniilcr  (ijfhtens  its  frail  web;  dead  leaves 
Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  the  mounds;  the  snail 
Creeps  t)  i\a  twisted  fortress,  and  the  bird 
Crouches  ami.l  iu?  I'eathers.     Wafted  up. 
The  rteiling  cloud  with  s >ft  gray  blinds  the  sky, 
And  in  its  vapory  mintle  onwxurd  steps 
The  summer  sh«>wer  ;  over  the  shivering  grass 
It  merrily  dances,  rings  its  tinkling  bell* 
Up  ni  the  dimpling  stream,  and,  moving  on. 
It  ireails  upni  the  leaves  with  pattering  feet 
And  s  >ftly  murmured  music. 

"Again  in  Autumn: — 

The  beech-nut  falling  from  its  opened  biirr 
(iiveR  a  sharp  rattle,  and  the  locust's  song 
Ri.siiig  and  swelling  shrill,  then  pausing  short, 
Kiiig!"  like  a  trumpet.    Distant  wo«ids  and  hills 
Are  full  of  echoes,  and  all  sounds  that  strike 
Up  m  (he  hollow  air  let  loose  their  tonipics. 
The  ripples,  creeping  through  the  matted  grass. 
Drip  on  tlu*  ear,  and  the  far  |>artridge-drum 
Rf)ll8  like  low  thunder.    The  lust  butterfly, 
Like  a  wiiujed  vi  >let,  flonting  in  the  meek 
Pink-colored  suiuihiue,  sinks  his  velvet  feet 
Within  the  pillared  mullein's  delicate  down. 
And  shuts  and  opens  his  unruffled  fans. 
I<azily  wings  the  crow,  with  solenrm  cronk, 
From  tree-lop  on  to  tree-top.    Feebly  chirps 
The  grasshopper,  niwl  the  spider-s  tiny  clock 
Ticks  from  its  crevice. 

"  How  exquisite  are  these  pictures  I  with  what  an 
appreciation,  like  the  minute  stealing  in  of  light 
among  leaves,  does  he  touch  upon  every  delicate 
I  eat  u  re  !  And,  then,  in  how  subtle  an  alembic  of  the 
mind  must  such  language  have  been  crystalized. 
The  '  euriom  feltciias'  cannot  be  so  exhibited  ex- 
cept by  genius. 
6* 


" Mr.  Street  has  published  too  much:  he  should 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Bryant.  He  constantly 
repeats  himself,  too,  both  in  subjects  and  expresaion-. 
His  volume,  therefore,  appears  monotonous  and 
tiresome  to  the  reader;  without  retrenchment  it  can 
hardly  become  popular.  But  we  shall  watch  with 
much  interest  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  other  and 
higher  spheres.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  give  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellow!>hip  and  gentle  regard,  for  he 
has  filled  a  part,  at  least,  of  one  great  department  of 
the  field  of  poetry,  with  as  exquisite  a  sense,  with  as 
fine  a  touch,  with  as  loving  and  faithftil  an  eye, 
heart  and  pen,  as  any  one  to  whom  Nature  has  ever 
whispered  familiar  words  in  solitary  places." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  quote  a  few  felicities 
of  thought  and  expression  from  the  volume  before 
mentioned. 

A  fresh  damp  'sweetness  fills  the  scene. 
From  dripping  leaf  and  moistened  earth  ; 

The  odor  of  the  wintergreen 
Floats  on  the  airs  that  now  have  birth. 

The  whizzing  of  the  humming-bird's  swift  wings 
Spanning  gray  glimmering  circles  round  its  shap**. 

When  the  strawberry  ripe  and  red, 
Is  nestling  at  the  roots  of  the  deep  grass. 

The  trees  seem  fusinf^  in  a  blaze 
Of  gold  dost  sparkling  in  the  air. 

Merrily  hums  the  tawny  bee. 

The  wind  that  shows  its  forest  search 
By  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  birch. 

The  moving  shades 
Have  wheeled  their  slow  half  circles,  pointing  now 
To  the  sunshiny  Eist. 

A  landscape  frequent  in  the  land 
Which  Freedom  with  her  gift*  to  bless, 

Graspuig  the  axe  when  sheathing  brand, 
Hew^  from  the  boundless  wilderness. 

And  the  faint  sunshine  winks  with  drowsinesi*. 

WTiere,  grasping  with  its  knotted  wreath 
Of  roots  the  mound-like  trunk  beneath, 

In  brown,  wet  fragments  spread, 
A  young  usurping  saplinff  reigned  ; 
Nature.  Mezentius-like,  had  chained 

The  living  with  the  dead. 

Within  the  clefts  of  bushes,  and  beneath 
The  thickets,  raven  darkness  frowned,  but  still 
The  Icives  upon  the  edges  of  the  trees 
Preserved  iheir  shapes. 

A  purple  haze. 
Blurring  hill-outlines,  glazing  dnsky  nooks. 
And  making  all  things  shimmer  to  the  eye. 

The  sunshine  twinkles  round  me,  and  the  wind 
Touches  my  brow  with  delicate  downy  kiss. 

Through  the  dark  leaves  the  low  descending  sun 
Glows,  like  a  spot  of  splendor  from  the  shade 
Of  Rembrandt's  canvas. 

Listen — a  murmuring  sound  arises  up ; 

'T  is  the  conunune  of  Nature— the  low  talk 

She  holds  perpetually  with  herself. 

We  end  our  notice  with  selecting  from  the 
volume  a  poem  in  a  vein  somewhat  different  from 
Mr.  Street's  usual  descriptive  efforts. 

THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

God  made  the  world  in  perfect  harmony. 
Earth,  air  and  water,  iu  its  order  each, 
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With  its  inmimenible  linki.  oompose 
But  one  unbrakMi  dtain ;  the  hnmui  fool 
Tke  deep  that  binds  it  to  His  mifiitjr  arm. 

A  sjmmetky  throufboat  each  ofder  reigii»-> 
▲  touch  upon  one  link  is  felt  by  all 
Its  Idndrea,  and  the  influence  ceaseth  not 
Fororer.    Tbe  maasad  atoms  of  the  earth, 
Jarred  by  the  rending^  of  its  qaivering  breast, 
Carry  the  movement  m  succession  throagh 
To  tbe  extremest  bomids,  so  that  the  foot. 
Tracking  the  regions  of  eternal  frost, 
Unknowing,  trends  upon  a  soil  that  throbs 
With  tke  Eqaator*s  earthquake. 

The  tall  oak. 
Tlmndering  its  fall  in  Apalacihian  woods, 
Though  the  stem  echo  on  the  ear  is  lost. 
Displaces  with  its  groan  the  rings  of  air. 
Until  the  swUt  and  subtle  messenyrs 
Bear,  each  from  each,  the  undulations  on 
To  the  rich  palace  of  eternal  Spring 
Thai  smiles  upon  the  Ganges.    Yea,  on  pass 
The  quick  vibrations  through  the  airy  realms, 
Not  lost,  until  with  "nme's  last  gasp  they  die. 


The  enflgy  ioeberf ,  rocking  o^  tke  sarga, 

Telling  Its  pathway  by  its  crashing  bolts. 

flirikea  iia  keen  teeth  within  tiM  sSoddering  bark 

When  night  frowns  blaek.    Down,  hewUonf ,  shooca  the 

wreck; 
Lost  is  the  vortex  bi  the  dashing  waves, 
And  the  wild  so«ie  heaves  wildly  as  bcaore ; 
Bat  every  particle  that  whirled  snd  foamed 
Above  tM  groaning,  phmging  mass,  bath  urged 
Its  fisllow.  and  the  motion  thna  bequeathed 
lives  in  the  ripple,  edging  flowery  slopes 
With  melting  lace-work ;  or  with  dingles  rings 
Smooth  basins  where  the  hanging  oranae-braaeh 
Siowers  fragrant  snow,  and  tnen  it  rumes  on 
Until  it  sinks  upon  Eternity. 

Thus  naught  is  lost  in  that  harmonious  chain, 

That,  changing  momentlv,  i»  perfect  still. 

Ood,  whose  drawn  breaths  are  ages,  with  those  breathe 

Renews  their  lustre.    So  Hwill  ever  be. 

Till,  with  one  wave  of  his  majestic  arm, 

He  snaps  the  elan>  away,  and  drops  the  chain 

Again  m  chaos,  shattered  by  its  fall. 


TO    MY    DAUGHTER    LILY. 


BT  P.  P.  COOU,  OP  VA. 


Six  changeful  years  are  gone,  Lily, 

Since  you  were  bom,  to  be 
A  darling  to  your  mother  good, 

A  happiness  to  me. 
A  little  shivering  feeble  thing 

You  were  to  touch  and  view. 
But  we  could  see  a  promise  in 

Your  baby  eyes  of  blue. 

You  fastened  on  our  hearts,  Lily, 

As  day  by  day  wore  by, 
And  beauty  grew  upon  your  cheek, 

And  deepened  in  your  eye ; 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  hands 

And  plun4>ed  your  little  feet, 
And  you  had  learned  some  merry  vmyn 

Which  we  thought  very  sweet. 

And  when  the  first  sweet  word,  Lily, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  say. 
Your  mother  kissed  it  fiAy  times. 

And  marked  the  famous  day ; 
I  know  not  even  now,  my  dear. 

If  it  were  quite  a  word. 
But  your  proud  mother  surely  knew, 

For  she  the  sound  luid  heard. 


When  you  were  four  years  old,  Lily, 

You  were  my  little  friend, 
And  we  had  walks,  and  nightly  plays, 

And  talks  without  an  end. 
You  little  ones  are  sometimes  wise, 

For  you  are  undefiled ; 
A  grave  grown  man  will  start  to  hear 

The  strange  words  of  a  child. 


"When  care  pressed  on  our  hoose,  Lily,. 

Pressed  with  an  iron  hand, 
I  hated  mankind  for  the  wrong 

Which  festered  in  the  land ; 
But  when  I  read  your  young,  frank  face, 

Its  meanings  sweet  and  good. 
My  charities  grew  clear  again — 

I  felt  my  brotherhood. 

And  sometimes  it  would  be,  Lily, 

My  faith  in  Ood  grew  cold, 
For  I  saw  virtue  go  in  rags. 

And  vice  in  cloth  of  gold ; 
But  in  your  innocence,  my  child. 

And  in  your  mother's  love, 
I  learned  those  lessons  of  the  heart 

Which  fasten  it  above. 


At  last  our  cares  are  gone,  Lily, 

And  peace  is  back  again. 
As  you  have  seen  the  sun  shine  out 

After  the  gloomy  rain  j 
In  the  good  land  where  we  were  bom, 

We  may  be  happy  still, 
A  life  of  love  will  bless  our  home— 

The  House  upon  the  Hill. 

Thanks  to  your  gentle  face,  Lily, 

Its  innocence  was  strong 
To  keep  me  constant  to  the  right, 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong. 
The  little  ones  were  dear  to  Him 

Who  died  upon  the  rood ; 
I  ask  His  gentle  care  for  yxtn 

And  for  your  mother  good. 


SIR    HENRY'S    WARD. 


A     TALE     OF     THE     REVOLUTION. 


BT  KM.  AJfM  B.  BTSPKDffl. 


CoHtinmed  from  page  SO. 


CHAPTER  U. 


"  Her  heart  was  formed  for  softnew—warped  to  wrong ; 
Betrayed  too  early  and  beguiled  too  long : 
Each  feeling  pure— as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot— like  that  had  hardened  too ; 
Leas  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  paased. 
But  sunk  and  chilled  and  petrified  at  last." 

Tbebb  was  a  stately  mansion  in  Philadelphia, 
when  our  troops  occupied  that  city  during  the  Revo- 
lution, that  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  quiet  and 
unostentatious  mode  of  living  at  that  time  main- 
tained almost  tmiversally  by  the  inhabitants.  That 
house  was  the  residence  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold. 
Accustomed  as  the  citiaens  had  become  to  the  ex- 
pensive habits  and  brilliant  tuiform  of  the  British 
foe,  they  were  unprepared  for  the  almost  regal  mag- 
nificence with  which  the  American  general  sur- 
roimded  himself  on  entering  their  city.  Hitherto, 
Arnold  had  only  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
field,  where  he  was  unstvpeseed,  even  by  Washing- 
ton himself,  in  resolute  courage.  He  had  come 
fresh  from  a  well  contested  campaign,  laden  with 
laurels,  to  repose  upon  the  glory  his  prowess  had 
won.  And  now  a  startling  trait  of  character  de- 
veloped itself  in  this  man.  The  torn  and  struggle- 
soiled  garments  in  which  he  had  cut  a  passage 
through  the  wilderness  of  Maine  were  flung  aside. 
AH  the  previous  habits  of  his  life  were  changed, 
and  from  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  generals 
among  those  who  had  struggled  and  auffiered,  he 
simk  at  once  into  a  life  of  sumptuous  inactivity. 
His  war-horse  was  discarded  for  the  elastic  cushions 
of  a  silken  lined  chariot.  Men  in  livery  stood  ready 
to  attend  his  outgoings  and  incomings,  and  hatighty 
lordlings,  that  had  paraded  in  the  public  streets  but  a 
short  time  before,  made  leas  ostentatious  show  of 
their  splendor  than  this  republican  general,  hitherto 
so  brave  and  self-devoted.  Arnold  seemed  wholly 
to  have  forgotten  the  glory  of  his  previous  life,  and 
contented  himself  to  sltmiber  supinely  among  his 
laurels  where  they  had  fallen  around  him,  fresh  from 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people.  His  days  were  spent 
in  convivial  feasting,  and  at  night  he  was  lulled  to 
rest  by  the  martial  music  that  had  so  often  kindled 
his  blood  for  the  battle.  Still  his  presence  was  a 
novelty,  and  it  required  many  a  deed  of  neglect  and 
wrong  to  arouse  one  feeling  of  dislike  among  a  peo- 
ple who  had  received  so  much  good  at  his  hands. 

It  was  a  sofl  Jime  night,  early  in  the  month,  and 
just  in  that  sweet  season  when  the  blossoms  of 


spring  drop  their  petals,  and  are  wanned  into  fhut 
by  the  voluptuous  breath  of  summer.  The  old  Bmui 
mansion-house  was  in  a  blase  of  festive  lights,  aad 
even  the  rabble  had  for  once  a  view  of  the  magnifli* 
cent  furniture  that  was  already  beginning  to  create 
a  murmur  of  discontent  among  the  republican  pai^. 
Though  none  but  the  tliie  of  the  city  were  admiMad 
within  the  mansion,  the  windows  and  doors  mm 
all  flung  open,  and  the  apartments  so  brilUaotly 
illuminated  that  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street 
opposite  the  front  entrance,  which  commanded  • 
full  view  of  the  splendid  scene  going  on  within. 

The  mansion  front  door  stood  wide  open,  the  dtep 
broad  hall  forming  a  vista  through  which  the  foliage 
of  a  garden  was  seen,  laden  with  colored  lamps  aad 
garlanded  with  flowers,  waving  and  rustling  in  the 
balmy  night  breeze.  The  music  of  a  military  band, 
stationed  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  gardoB, 
came  swelling  through  the  hall,  blended  with  a  doud 
of  perfume,  that  seemed  wreathing  aroutid  and  rol)« 
ing  onward  with  the  music,  mellowing  and  giving  it 
richness. 

The  ffite  of  the  evening  had  been  a  subject  of 
fashionable  gossip  dining  the  ten  dajrs  preceding  It. 
The  exquisite  taste  displayad  by  Gen.  Arnold  in  hm 
entertainments,  the  courteous  hospitality  which  he 
lavished  upon  all  that  was  lovely  and  fashionaUe 
among  the  royalists,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
party,  made  this,  his  grand  entertainment  of  the 
season,  a  subject  of  public  interest  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  excitement  previously  created  by  the  newa  of 
a  victory.  Though  groiq>s  of  splendidly  dressed 
persons  were  seen  scattered  around  the  rooms,  the 
company  had  not  all  arrived,  and  as  carriage  after 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  entrance,  and  was  die- 
burthened  of  its  lovely  freight  in  the  broad  light  that 
rendered  the  air  arotmd  the  mansion  luminow  as 
mid-day,  the  citizens  made  their  comments  freely 
upon  the  guests. 

There  was  one  man  who  kept  upon  the  skirts  of 
the  crowd  till,  in  order  to  maintain  his  position  in 
front,  be  was  forced  aUnost  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  where  the  light  fell  broadly  on  his  featmee. 
This  man  seemed  to  take  imttsual  interest  in  the 
scene.  Whenever  a  new  carriage  drove  up,  be 
would  turn  an  eager  and  inquisitive  glance  upon 
it,  scan  with  his  dark  sharp  eyes  the  face  of  eaoh 
lady  as  she  alighted,  and  then  turn  with  a  dissatisfied 
air  to  the  next,  which  underwent  a  similar  soruliey. 
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He  never  xpoke,  and  seemed  entirely  heedless  of  the 
jocose  or  sullen  remarks  that  were  flying  freely 
through  the  crowd ;  still  he  became  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  several  of  the  bystanders,  for  there  was 
something  in  his  thin  features,  his  keen  inquisitive 
eye,  and  in  the  restless  discontent  of  his  manner,  to 
attract  attention  even  in  a  crowd  preoccupied  and 
excited  as  that  was. 

As  the  crowd  thickened  and  begun  to  jostle  around 
the  solitary  man,  a  female,  who  had  hitherto  been 
loet  among  numbers,  approached  him  with  a  cautious 
air,  and  putting  her  arm  through  his,  drew  him  back 
from  the  vivid  light  shining  over  him  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows. 

**  The  people  are  observing  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  *'Ue  might  recognize  you  even  from 
the  house  if  you  stand  thus  alone  in  this  strong 
light." 

*'  I  had  forgotten,"  replied  the  man,  casting  a 
cautious  look  around,  and  drawing  back  into  the 
crowd.  "  I  was  afraid  of  losing  a  single  glance, 
lett  she  might  pass  while  my  eyes  were  turned. 
Have  you  been  on  the  watch  ?" 

A  low  and  bitter  laugh  broke  from  the  female,  and 
she  answered— **  I  am  never  off  the  watch  I" 

"  He  seems  anxious  also,"  replied  the  man,  with- 
out heeding  the  bitterness  of  her  tone.  "  I  saw  him 
start  forward  as  the  last  carriage  load  came  in,  and 
the  disappointed  look  with  which  he  drew  back  was 
visible  from  here.    Did  you  observe  it,  Laura?" 

<<  I  have  not  looked  that  way  to-night,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

"  And  yet  it  is  eight  years  since  you  have  seen 
him — vou — " 

The  man  broke  off,  for  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
arm  in  his  startled  him,  and  ho  glanced  a  look  of 
affright  and  pity  into  his  companion's  face.  It  was 
partly  concealed  Ijy  the  hood  ol  a  large  scarlet  car- 
dinal, which  covered  more  of  her  person  than  was 
customary  with  those  garments,  but  that  portion  of 
her  face  visible  was  pale  as  death,  and  he  felt  that  a 
tremor  shook  her  frame  from  head  to  foot. 

The  man  shut  his  teeth  hard,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
as  be  turned  them  from  that  pale  face  toward  a  win- 
dow in  the  illuminated  mansion,  where  a  fine  look- 
ing man,  in  continental  uniform,  stood  conspicuous 
among  a  group  of  gucnts. 

"  You  shall  be  revenged,  Laura !"  he  muttered,  in 
a  stern  under-tone. 

**  I  will  I"  was  the  brief  and  husky  rejoinder. 

That  instant  a  carriage,  in  which  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  lady,  drew  up  before  tlie  mansion, 
and  the  two  persons  we  have  been  describing  pressed 
into  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

"It  is  them — it  is  she!"  exclaimed  the  man,  so 
excited  tliat  he  did  not  observe  the  agitation  that 
again  convulsed  the  frame  of  his  companion,  and  it 
lasted  for  a  brief  moment  only,  for  after  closing  her 
eyelids  an  inMant,  us  if  to  clear  her  vision,  she 
turned  an  untl inching  look  on  the  carriage.  The 
gentleman  had  descended  the  steps,  and  was  reach- 
ing fonh  his  hand  toward  a  young  and  cxoeodingly 
beautiful  girl,  who  stood  up  in  full  light  while  she 


composed  the  skirts  of  her  dress,  and  removed  a  veil 
of  black  lace  that  had  formed  a  slight  protection  to 
her  head  in  the  open  carriage. 

With  a  single  burning  glance  the  female  who  had 
been  addressed  as  Laura  took  in  the  whole  rare 
beauty  of  this  lovely  girl,  who  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage longer  than  was  strictly  necessary,  arranging 
the  veil  across  her  arm,  and  evidently  not  displeased 
with  the  exclamations  at  her  beauty  which  now  and 
then  reached  her  from  the  crowd. 

A  tall  and  Juno-like  form,  robed  in  snow-white 
brocade,  over  a  skirt  of  pale  blossom  color,  and  fes- 
tooned over  the  bust  with  rosettes  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite tint — a  neck  smooth  as  the  leaves  of  a  white 
rose,  and  with  the  same  faint  flush  upon  it,  where  a 
single  diamond  dropped  toward  the  bosom  like  a  star 
— an  arm  whose  exquisite  proportions  were  shaded 
by  a  fall  of  delicate  lace — and  features  peculiarly 
sweet  in  their  expression,  and  Hebe-like  in  their 
fresh  beauty — met  that  hating  glance. 

"Is  that  the  person?"  said  the  female,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Yes — yes  I  I  have  seen  her  a  dozen  times,"  re- 
plied the  man.  **  Besides,  I  know  the  gentleman  to 
be  her  father.  There  ! — she  is  turning  her  face  now 
— look,  that  you  may  remember  it  again !" 

A  bitter  smile  flitted  over  the  female's  face,  but 
she  did  not  interrupt  him;  and,  obeying  his  direc- 
tions, she  once  more  scanned  the  beautiful  form  that 
was  now  descending  from  the  carriage.  She  ob- 
served that  the  lady  wore  less  powder  upon  her  rich 
chestnut  tresses  than  was  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
that  a  tuft  of  blush  roses  shaded  one  delicate  temple, 
and  fell  across  her  head  in  a  light  wreath,  thus  soft- 
ening the  masculine  appearance  given  to  a  forehead, 
however  lovely,  from  which  the  tresses  were  en- 
tirely withdrawn. 

"  You  would  know  her  again  ?"  said  the  man,  in- 
quiringly, as  the  lady  passed  lightly  up  the  steps,  and 
disappeared  in  the  mansion,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  father. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  the  man  felt  the  hand 
resting  on  his  arm  fasten  upon  it  like  the  claw  of  a 
hungry  bird.  lie  looked  in  the  woman's  fat^j.  Her 
hood  was  thrust  back  with  one  hand,  and  the  light 
lay  strong  upon  her  features.  Nothing  but  the  fore- 
head was  unrcvealed.  A  smile  hung  upon  Iier  white 
lips,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  like  fire  beneath  the  black 
shadows  that  shrouded  a  forehead  that  seemed  high, 
and  marked  with  the  battle  of  wounded  passions. 
She  was  watching  that  young  girl  as  she  glided 
gracefully  through  the  hall  and  passed  into  the  re- 
ception room.  She  saw  the  host  move  forward 
with  a  Iieaming  smile,  and  high  military  grace,  to 
meet  his  lardy  guests.  She  saw — but  why  do  I  say 
this  ?  She  saw  nothing  but  a  confused  panorama  of 
human  lyings,  richly  dressed,  seeming  very  liappy, 
and  smiling  upon  each  other — for  a  mist  came  over 
her  eyes — a  faint ness  fell  upon  the  heart  usually  so 
stern  and  unbending.  Thoujrh  her  eyes  were  tixed 
upon  General  Arnold  as  he  led  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  just  entered  to  a  seat,  and  bent  over  her  with  a 
look  of  devotion  that  a  child  might  have  understood, 
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the  woman  only  knew  that  be  was  before  her — ^he, 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  lover  of  her  youth — the  man — 
but  why  should  we  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  heart  that 
never  took  human  being  into  its  confidence,  save 
one,  and  that  one  the  brother  to  whose  arm  she  was 
clinging.  He  knew  that  Benedict  Arnold  had  been 
a  fireside  traitor  long  before  he  gave  Uie  black  page 
of  his  after  life  to  American  history.fWho  shall  say 
that  the  last  treason — ^that  against  a  trusting  country, 
was  more  base  in  its  deep  dishonor,  than  his  more 
secret  and  sure  wrong  to  the  trusting  woman  ?  Nay, 
was  there  not  something  of  courage,  higher  and 
more  daring,  in  his  sin  against  a  country  which  held 
the  power  to  inflict  death  on  the  detected  traitor,  than 
in  falsehood  to  the  woman  who  loved  him — when 
treason  to  her  was  a  sin  at  which  his  fellow  men 
would  only  have  smiled?  Is  treachery  against  a 
humansoulj  immortal  in  its  existence  and  perchance 
in  Its  powers  of  suflejring.  of  less  reproach  than 
treason  to  a  nation  of  the  earth  that  '^  passeth 
away^* 

It  of^en  happens  that  a  change,  or  increase  of 
sound,  arouses  the  physical  strength  as  it  awakes 
the  mind  from  slumber.  A  burst  of  wild  martial 
music  succeeding  the  plaintive  air  that  had  been 
swelling  up  from  the  grounds,  aroused  the  strange 
woman  from  the  faintness  that  had  crept  over  her; 
she  recovered  herself  with  a  start,  and  glanced 
eagerly  around,  like  one  who  had  been  in  a  painful 
dream.  Sweeping  a  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
clear  their  vision,  she  looked  toward  the  house 
again. 

Many  of  the  guests,  enticed  by  the  thrilling  burst 
of  music  that  seemed  to  summon  them  into  the  fra- 
grant June  night,  were  sauntering  in  groups  and 
couples  from  the  drawing-room  down  the  hall  and 
into  the  garden,  while  others  formed  quadrilles  within 
doors.  There  was  one  couple,  walking  more  slowly 
than  the  rest,  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  female 
who  watched  them  from  the  street.  The  gentleman 
was  in  regimentals — the  lady  in  white.  For  a  mo- 
ment his  face  was  turned  toward  the  anxious  gazer 
as  he  looked  back  to  address  some  one  behind  him. 
The  female  bent  her  eyes  upon  them  till  they  dis- 
appeared down  a  vista  of  the  garden,  and  then  ad- 
dressed her  brother — 

*'  Now  is  the  time  !    Come  !'* 

The  man  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  arm,  and  this 
strange  couple  walked  ofi*  together,  sheltering  their 
movements  within  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  A 
carriage  stood  at  the  nearest  comer,  with  the  coach- 
man half  asleep  upon  his  seat  He  started  as  the 
man  addressed  him,  and  springing  to  the  ground 
with  the  respectful  air  of  a  well-bred  domestic,  let 
down  the  steps.  The  female  threw  herself  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  lifted  a  hand  to  her  forehead,  while 
her  companion  placed  himself  by  her  side.  The 
coachman  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  silently 
waiting  for  orders. 

*^  You  are  ill,  Laura.  Shall  we  drive  down  the 
street  for  ten  minutes?  It  will  give  you  time  to 
think !"  said  the  man,  with  deep  solicitude  in  his 
manner. 


'^I  must  not  think  now — it  takes  away  my 
strength!"  replied  the  woman,  removing  her  handi 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice.  Then  turning,  she 
addressed  the  coachman. 

*'  Drive  round  the  next  corner  and  then  to  General 
Arnold's — no  dash,  remember !  but  moderately,  with- 
out attracting  notice." 

She  strove  to  speak  calmly,  but  there  was  a  slight 
flutter  in  her  voice,  and  she  paused  once,  as  if  for- 
getful of  what  she  wished  to  say.  The  man  obeyed, 
and  it  scarcely  seemed  a  moment  before  the  car- 
riage drew  up  in  front  of  Arnold's  dwelling,  and  the 
lady  descended  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  very  crawr4 
in  which  she  had  mingled  but  a  few  moments  before. 
The  scarlet  cardinal  still  hung  loosely  around  her 
person,  but  there  was  evidently  no  concealment  in- 
tended, for  it  fell  carelessly  from  her  shoulders,  re- 
vealing the  upper  portions  of  a  black  satin  dress,  a 
neck  rendered  whiter  by  contrast,  and  a  string  of 
small  rubies  clasped  around  the  haughty  bend  of  her 
throat.  Her  arm,  from  the  elbow  down,  was  only 
shaded  by  a  deep  frill  of  black  lace,  save  where 
two  or  three  heavy  folds  of  the  cloak  fell  over  it, 
blending  the  richly  contrasted  colors  of  scarlet  and 
black  over  its  white  and  rounded  beauty. 

The  gentleman  had  also  flung  oflfan  outer  garment 
that  had  concealed  his  dress  from  the  crowd,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  citizen's  coat  of  black  velvet,  with  silken 
hose,  and  gold  buckles  at  the  instep  and  knee  strap; 
snow-white  ruflies,  of  the  finest  cambric,  lay  upon 
his  bosom ;  the  same  exquisite  fabric  shading  hie 
hands,  and  the  whole  dress  imparted  to  his  person 
that  quiet  gentlemanly  air  least  calculated  to  attract 
observation. 

Compared  to  the  brilliantly  arrayed  guests  who 
had  preceded  them,  these  two  persons,  so  unostentn- 
tious  in  their  appearance  and  manner,  attracted  but 
little  observation;  and,  as  the  carriage  drove  in- 
stantly away,  their  arrival  was  scarcely  heeded  by 
any  of  the  gay  revelers  within  the  dwelling.  The 
walls  were  ringing  with  the  tones  of  a  joyous  air, 
and  the  drawing-room  doors  were  half  blocked  up 
with  persi^ms  eager  to  witness  the  graceful  intrica- 
cies of  a  new  quadrille,  just  introduced  into  the 
country  by  the  royalist  oflicers.  With  no  apparent 
eflbrt  at  concealment,  the  brother  and  sister  walked 
hastily  up  the  steps — ^passed  down  the  hall,  and  into 
the  garden,  attracting  observation  only  from  the 
crowd  without,  by  whom  they  were  forgotten  the 
moment  the  foliage  of  the  garden  closed  over  them. 

A  little  paradise  of  beauty  were  the  groimds  in 
which  these  two  singular  guests  found  themselves. 
Half  a  dosen  huge  horse>chestnuts  were  scattered 
within  sight,  laden  down  with  massive  cone-like 
blossoms,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  amber- 
stained  lamps,  that  glimmered  through  the  thick 
leaves  like  a  luminous  fruitage  and  cast  a  golden 
glow  on  the  shrubbery  underneath. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  lawn 
covered  with  velvet  sward,  and  partially  shadowed 
by  a  graceful  laburnum  that  grew  near  the  door  and 
waved  its  golden  and  plume-like  blossoms  over  the 
revelerBastbeypaflaedinandoutofthefsacde^    £k. 
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belt  of  gcented  violet*,  voi-hena9  and  richly  tinted 
pan«ic9,  growing  *o  thickly  thai  (heir  superb  colorB 
of  scaarlet,  purple,  orange  and  green  peeined  matted 
in  a  woof,  lay  around  the  lawn  like  the  frame-work 
to  a  picture.  Beyond  it  swept  a  broad  walk,  sown 
with  8now-whito  gravel,  branching  off  at  ang!(»t, 
and  gleaming  up  here  and  there,  like  dashes  of  snow 
through  the  luxurious  shrubbery.  On  every  hand 
were  flower-bed*  teeming  with  blossoms — the  deli- 
cious heliotrope,  the  pa'e  white  mos.s-rose,  and  gera- 
niums of  the  richest  scent — flowers  scarcely  known 
in  America  at  that  time  mingled  their  breath  with 
K  world  of  more  common  blossoms.  These  beds 
were  separated,  and  rendered  picturesque,  by  rose- 
Ihickets  heavy  with  bud:*,  while  a  few  of  the  earlier 
kind,  varying  in  tint  from  a  soft  w^arm  blush  to  the 
deep  crimjson  of  the  tea-rose,  w^ere  just  bursting  into 
flower,  all  blended  and  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
masses  of  the  snow-ball  and  syringa  branches  heavy 
with  cream-white  flowers. 

A  new  moon,  and  a  sky  sparkling  with  stars,  bent 
over  this  little  paradise,  shedding  a  soft  light  upon 
the  dewy  branches,  but  not  enough  to  break  up  the 
shadows  that  slept  beneath.  But  that  which  Nature 
failed  to  do,  an  exquisite  effort  of  taste  had  accom- 
plished. The  broadest  gravel-walk  was  lined  by 
two  stately  columns  of  the  Lonibardy  poplar,  and, 
leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  down  the  whole  length 
were  massive  garlands,  w^rcuthed  thick  with  star- 
like lamps,  not  in  a  regular  chain,  but  drooping 
almost  to  the  earth  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
coiling  around  the  highe>t  branches  in  all  the  fan- 
tastic wildncss  of  a  natural  vine.  In  the  subdued 
and  beautiful  light  streaming  from  these  massive 
garlands  the  revelers  were  sauntering;  some  sat  on 
garden-chairs  beneath  the  trees;  others  paced  the 
gravel  walk  in  gay  conversation,  while  deep  in  the 
masses  of  foliage  a  few  wandered  amid  the  ser- 
pentine walks,  half  veiled  in  the  dewy  i^hadows  that 
enveloped  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  lelt,  perhaps 
purposely,  to  sleep  in  the  quiet  starlight  only. 

The  brother  and  sister  struck  into  a  winding  path 
which  led  to  these  remote  shades  the  moment  they 
entered  the  garden.  No  words  parsed  between 
them,  and  ibey  hurried  forward,  their  arms  inter- 
linked, and  keeping  in  shadow  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity oflcred.  At  length,  when  the  company  was 
all  left  behind,  they  paused  l>eneath  a  clump  of  trees 
that  ornamented  a  remote  corner  of  the  garden,  and 
the  woman  spoke. 

**  Leave  me  now,  Paul,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
man.  ''  I  will  slay  here.  He  will  come  hither- 
ward — ^I  feel  assured  of  tliat.  Wait  an  hour  by  the 
laburnum,  near  the  entrance— they  will  not  observe 
yon." 

*'But,  Laura,  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  quite 
alone,"  said  the  man,  anxiously.  "  This  will  be  a 
terrible  scene  for  you.  Why  not  allow  your  brother 
to  remain  within  hearing  ?" 

♦*  No,  Paul— no  I  I  must  sec  him  alone — quite 
alone.  If  I  am  weak,  no  man  save  he  shall  witness 
it — not  even  my  own  brother !" 

"  Be  it  as  you  will/'  replied  FauL    *'  I  have  pro- 


mised not  to  thwart  you  in  this,  and  I  will  keep  my 
pledge.  But  my  heart  burns  against  that  man  when 
I  think  of  the  new  torture  you  are  seeking  in  this 
determination  to  see  him.  I  tell  you,  sister,  it  will 
be  only  another  dash  of  gall  in  the  bitter  cup  he  has 
left  you  to  drink  !    There  is  no  hope  in  his  honor  !*' 

'*  I  did  not  come  hero  to  appeal  to  his  honor,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  anguish — 
"  the  past  is  all  unexplained." 

'*  Ah,  if  you  would  but  rest  content  that  it  remains 
so — or  rather — "  and  the  man's  fingers  were  fiercely 
clutched  as  he  spoke — "  or  rather  that  you  would 
release  me  from  this  galling  promise — this  pledge 
of  inactivity,  that  seems  rastingon  my  heart  like  a 
chain !" 

"  Have  patience  yet  a  few  hours,"  replied  the 
woman,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  turning  her 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  touching  look  of  appeal;  "for 
my  sake  have  patience.  AOer  this  night,  if — if  he 
loves  me  no  longer,  Paul.  I  will  not  plead  again." 

"  I  will  have  patience — I  will  do  nothing  that 
should  pain  you,  my  poor  girl,"  replied  Paul  Benson. 
in  a  broken  voice.  '*  But  tell  me,  Laura,  what  can 
you  hope  to  gain  by  this  interview?" 

*'  I  hope  to  gain  certainty,  Paul — certainty  !  For 
eight  years  I  have  been  in  suspense — that  gloomy, 
harrowing  suspense  that  eats  into  the  heart  with  a 
hunger  that  is  never  satisfied.  To-morrow  I  shall  feel 
what  hope  is  again,  or  hiow  that  he  is  a  villain!" 

She  spoke  w^ith  energy,  and  her  manner  had  that 
sharp  nervous  tremor  that  betrayed  all  the  havoc 
which  strong  feelings  suppressed  for  years  had 
made  upon  a  nature  peculiarly  susceptible.  Her 
brother  saw  that  opposition  to  her  wild  plan  only 
increased  the  excitement  to  which  she  was  fast 
yielding,  and  replied  in  a  soothing  tone — 

"  Every  thing  shall  In;  as  you  wish,  Laura.  Have 
I  not  ffiven  up  my  revenge  for  you  ?" 

"  To-morrow — i.>h.  Heaven  forbid  ! — and  yet  to- 
morrow I  feel  that  it  will  lie  given  back  to  you — 
this  stern  right  of  rev(»nge — and  I — I,  when  he  has 
wrenched  the  last  faint  hope  from  me — " 

"IIu!»h  !  some  one  is  coming.  Draw  Imck  here — 
here!''  whispered  Paul,  interrupting  her,  and  seizing 
her  arm  he  had  just  time  to  gain  the  shelter  of  an 
acacia  tree,  over  which  a  cloud  of  delicate  vines 
were  clinging,  whon  General  Arnold  came  toward 
4he  very  spot  which  they  had  occupied,  with  a  lady 
leaning  on  his  arm.  The  light  lay  full  upon  his 
person  as  he  drew  near,  revealing  to  the  most  per- 
fect advantage  his  fine  and  robust  form,  rendered 
more  imposing  by  a  full  dress  Miit  of  regimentals, 
finer  in  textiu-e,  and  more  highly  ornamented  with 
gold  and  buttons  than  was  asual  with  officers  of  his 
rank.  A  coat  of  the  richest  blue,  deeply  faced  with 
buff,  and  glittering  with  gold  lace,  fell  back  from  his 
ample  chest,  exposing  a  vest  of  the  mt»st  delicate 
buff,  rolling  back  in  front  ju.st  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary to  reveal  the  pn»fusc  rinflcs  that  lay  upon  his 
bosom,  and  an  exquisitely  laced  cravat  flowing  over 
ihem  in  gossamer  waves;  ruflles  of  the  same  costly 
material  fell  from  under  the  broad  cufl  of  his  coat, 
shading  his  large  white  hands,  one  of  which  was  un- 
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gloved ;  buckles  blazing  with  brilliants  sparkled  at 
bis  knees  and  upon  his  shoes ;  and  his  thick  hair, 
that  fell  back  from  a  low  but  broad  forehead  in  glossy 
waves,  was  highly  dusted  with  powder.  He  walked 
slowly,  and  hii^  head  was  bent  toward  the  lady,  who 
moved  on  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  evidently 
somewhat  embarrassed,  for  the  folds  of  her  brocade 
dress,  which  for  a  time  had  been  carefully  gathered 
up  in  her  disengaged  hand,  e^icaped  from  its  hold, 
and  was  now  sweeping  the  dew  from  the  grass  quite 
unheeded.  As  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  advancing 
couple,  Laura  turned  to  her  brother,  and  ho  saw 
that  her  lace  was  pale  as  marble. 

'*  Your  promise,  Paul — I  must  be  alone  !" 
Paul  grasped  her    cold    hand,  dropped    it.  and 
glided  down  one  of  the  paths  that  wound  through  a 
labyrinth  of  flowers  toward  the  dwelling. 

And  now  that  unhappy  woman  had  her  wi>h. 
SIhj  stoocl  close  by  the  man  whom  she  had  loved — 
still  lovtd  so  devotedly — she  could  have  reached 
forth  her  hand  and  tonchtd  him,  for  the  delicate 
foliage  of  a  vine  alone  concealed  her  from  obser- 
vation. 

Arnold  had  paused  by  the  acacia  tree,  and  seemed 
reassuring  the  young  creature  that  clung  to  his  arm. 
"  You  tremble,  my  Isaljcl,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
made  the  poor  listener  shrink  with  pain.  '*  Your 
eyes  aie  full  of  tears,  yet  what  have  I  said  to  dis- 
tress you  ?  Is  it  an  offence  to  love  you  devotedly 
as  1  love  ?  Will  not  the  ardor  of  a  passion  strong 
and  fervent,  such  as  lives  but  once  in  the  heart 
during  an  entire  lil'etime,  find  some  answer  in  your 
sweet  breast?  Oh,  Isabel,  say  that  you  love 
me!" 

The  earnei^t  melody  of  his  voice — the  graceful 
and  pleading  attitude — the  verv  bend  of  that  head — 
how  familiar  they  were  to  the  woman  who  stood 
l)eneath  the  shelter  of  that  vine,  her  small  hands 
clenched  in  the  scarlet  fo'ds  of  her  cardinal,  and  her 
limlw  >haking  till  they  refused  to  sustain  her  I  She 
sunk  he!ple>sly  to  the  ground  as  Arnold  paused  in 
his  passionate  appeal.  Memories  of  the  past  over- 
whelmed her,  and  she  was  strengthless,  and  her 
very  breath  came  in  faint  gasps,  still  she  listened 

A  garden  chair  of  bronzed  iron  was  sheltered  by 
the  a«-aria  tree.  Sweeping  the  flowing  tendrils  that 
had  fallen  over  it  back  with  his  hand,  Arnold  sat 
down,  gently  drawing  his  companion  to  the  seat 
alno. 

*•  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Isabel  ?"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  that  no  woman's  heart  could  have  resisted. 
**  Think,  sweet  lady,  is  it  nothing  to  be  wor^hiped 
by  a  heart  that  has  reached  a  ripe  maturity  without 
knowing  love  before  ?" 

*'  If  I  could  believe  this !"  said  a  musical  voice — 
'•  if  I  could  believe  this !" 

"  As  I  hope  for  heaven,  Isabel,  on  the  honor  of  a 
soldier,  I  never  loved  mortal  woman  till  I  saw  you," 
exclaimed  Arnold,  lifting  the  fair  band  from  his  arm 
and  covering  it  with  passionate  kisses. 
"Arnold  I" 


The  American  genet al  was  a  brave  man,  but  be 
started  to  his  feet  and  his  limbs  ^hotk  as  that  little 
word  fell  on  his  ear  There  was  such  an^tui^hin 
the  tone — such  stern,  heart-rending  angui>b,  that  it 
made  the  blood  stand  still  in  his  veins. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  looking 
half  timidly  around,  *' surely  some  one  called  your 
name." 

That  instant  a  figure  started  up  from  the  flowers 
that  surrounded  ihe  lovers,  and  tottering  feebly  by 
them  disappeared  in  one  of  the  winding  paths.  A 
mass  of  scarlet  drapery  was  gathered  over  her  head, 
and  the  rest  of  her  garments  ^^e^e  blHck.  As  hhe 
turned  in  the  path  a  branch  got  entangled  wi:h  the 
drapery  and  tore  it  back,  revealing  a  face  that 
seeiKcd  chise'ed  from  niarb'e,  it  was  so  pale  and 
rigid.     Amo'd  caught  a  single  g'ance. 

*'  Great  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  a  pace 
forward. 

**  What!  do  you  recognize  this  singular  person?" 
questioned  the  lady,  gazing  after  the  figure. 

Arnold  diew  a  deep  breach  and  sat  down,  for  the 
person  who  had  startled  him  so  in-^tant'y  disappeared 
down  a  hhaded  vi^ita  of  the  garden,  lie  d;d  not  heed 
the  lady's  question  and  .>«he  repirated  it 

''Shall  we  join  the  dance?**  he  answered, 
abruptly  drawing  her  hand  thiough  his  arm,  "  I  have 
not  seen  you  in  the  minuet." 

Prompted  by  a  »«ecrel  wish  to  follow  the  strange 
figure,  whose  voice  hdd  aroused  a  ^en«afion  a'mott 
like  fear  in  his  bosom,  Arnold  led  his  companion 
hurried. y  back  to  the  dwelling,  but  just  a^  he  eme.ed 
the  hall  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sub'e  dress  and 
^carlet  cardinal  disappearing  thtough  the  opposite 
door. 

*' Why  do  you  start  thus?"  questioned  his  com- 
panion in  a  sweet  voice.  '*  Oh  that  music — it  makes 
one  eager  for  the  dance  ;  see,  they  are  just  forming 
a  quadrille !" 

Still  A'nold  gazed  upon  the  door — the  sotuid  of  a 
carriage  dashing  along  the  r^treet  aroii-ed  him,  and 
with  a  strong  effort  he  shook  off  itie  painful  sensa- 
tions that  hud  icndeicd  him  unmindtui,  tor  the  first 
time,  of  his  lovely  companion.  *'  Ves,  let  us  jufa 
the  dance,  who  can  resiM  that  air  ?" 

With  ihc^e  woid-«  of  forced  gaiety,  Arnold  led  his 
beautiful  companion  to  the  dancing  saloon. 

**  My  poor,  poor  sister !  and  has  eight  years  of 
such  suspen.*^  ended  thus?"  exclaimed  I'aiil,  as  his 
sister  sprang  wildly  inio  the  carriagt?,  where  he  had 
been  wailing  her  appn)ach,  and  fell  taintirg  in  his 
arms.  He  c'asped  her  Imnd" — he  bent  his  q  liveriog 
lips  to  hers— at  last  she  looked  up  and  tried  to  smiia 
on  him. 

"  lie  never  loved  me !"  she  murmured  in  a  voice 
that  th.-illed  with  anguish.  ''  Paul,  he  never  loved 
me.     It  is  true  he  loves  another." 

••  The  traitor !''  exflaiined  Paul — he  checked  him- 
se'f,  and  the  c;irriage  rolled  swiftly  away.  I^aura 
had  faiat^'d  again.  [To  be  coiUMtisd, 


THE    PUNCA    INDIANS. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTSATION. 


Tmc  following  is  the  account  of  the  Puncas,  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Maximilian  of  We  id,  who  visited 
tliem  in  1833.  Mr.  Bodmer  accompanied  the  prince 
in  his  expedition,  and  painted  the  picture  from  which 
we  take  our  engraving. 

''  The  Puncas,  as  they  are  now  universally  called, 
or  as  some  travelers  formerly  called  ihem,  Poncaras, 
or  Poncars,  the  Pons  of  the  French,  were  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Omahas,  and  speak  nearly  the  same 
language.  They  have,  however,  been  long  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  dwell  on  both  sides  ot*  Run- 
ning-water River,  and  on  Punca  Creek,  which  Lewis 
and  Clark  call  Poncara.  They  formerly  lived,  like 
the  Omahas,  in  clay  huts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  their  powerful  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Paw- 
nees, destroyed  their  villages,  and  they  have  since 
adopted  the  mode  of  life  of  the  former,  living  more 
generally  in  tents  made  of  skins,  and  changing  their 
place  from  time  to  time.  Their  external  appear- 
ance and  dress  do  not  much  diifer  from  those  of  the 
Omahas.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brave  war- 
riors, but  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  war  and  the 
smallpox.  According  to  Dr.  Morse's  report,  they 
nmnbered,  in  1822,  1,750  in  all ;  at  present  the  total 
amount  of  their  warriors  is  estimated  at  about  300. 
The  band  of  them,  which  we  met  with  here,  has  set 
up  eight  or  nine  leather  tents,  at  (he  mouth  of  Basil 
Creek,  on  a  tine  forest.  They  plant  maize,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Sioux,  but  ihey  had  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate this  grain  for  about  three  years,  and  obtained 
it  from  the  Omahas;  they,  however,  intended  to 
grow  it  again  themselves. 

"  As  Major  Bean  was  agent  of  the  Puncas,  they 
came  to  ttpeak  to  him.  The  chief  had  formerly  re- 
ceived, through  the  agent,  a  large  silver  medal  of 
President  Madison,  which  he  wore  suspended  round 
his  neck.  On  the  face  of  all  these  medals,  which 
are  given  as  a  distinction  to  the  Indian  chiefs,  there 
is  a  bust  of  the  President,  and,  on  the  reverse,  two 
clasped  hands,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  Shudu- 
gacheh  had  a  remarkably  intelligent  countenance, 
and  a  fine  manly  deportment.  He  s«t  down  by  us, 
and  smoked,  with  his  comrades,  the  only  pipe  that 
they  had  with  them ;  but,  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom, several  pipes  soon  circulated  in  the  company. 
The  evening  was  very  cool,  and,  as  some  of  the 
Indians  had  no  leggins,  we  took  them  into  our  cabin, 
where  their  portraits  were  drawn,  after  they  had 
been  regaled  with  pork,  bread  and  tea,  which  Mr. 
McKcnzie  gave  them.  One  of  the  Indians  made  me 
a  present  of  his  wooden  war-club,  which  was  painted 
reddiish-brown ;  another,  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  made 
of  elk  leather,  which  were  dyed  black  with  the  juice 
of  white  walnut.  These  people  were  not  armed,  as 
they  had  come  merely  on  a  visit,  and  had  left  their 


best  eflects  behind.  Among  them  was  a  Frencii 
Canadian,  named  Primeau,  who  has  long  lived 
among  them.  He  acted  as  interpreter,  and  com- 
municated to  me  some  words  of  the  Punca  lan- 
guage. 

''  Shudcgacheh  had  on  the  upper  part  of  his  ann  a 
large,  round  scar,  which  he  is  said  to  have  burnt 
into  his  flesh  with  his  tobacco-pipe,  on  the  death  of 
a  relation.  Major  Bean  presented  to  the  Indiana,  in 
the  name  of  the  Government,  tobacco,  powder  and 
ball,  and  the  chief  received  a  fine  blanket.  Mr. 
McKenzie  observed  to  him,  that  '  the  Puncas  fur- 
nished too  few  skins,  and  did  not  plant  maise 
enough ;  it  was  not  possible  to  purchase  any  thing 
of  them.'  To  which  he  replied,  that  *  there  was  no 
unity  among  his  people ;  that  they  lived  too  scat- 
tered, and,  therefore,  he  could  not  auperintend 
them,  and  keep  them  to  work.'  At  noon,  the  ther- 
mometer being  at  07^,  omi  hunters  returned,  with- 
out having  seen  any  thing  of  consequence,  except  a 
couple  of  large  curlews.  The  boats,  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  take  soundings,  likewise  came 
back,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  lighten  the 
steamer,  by  transferring  part  of  the  cargo  to  the 
Maria  keel-boat.  At  length,  at  two  o'clock,  we 
were  able  to  weigh  anchor,  and  run  awhile  down 
the  river,  which  was  done  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  Indians  became  giddy,  and  sat  down  on  the 
tloor.  In  this  ma  nner  we  turned  round  a  sand  bank, 
and  proceeded  upward,  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
river,  and  in  twenty  minutes  were  opposite  the  huts 
of  the  Punca  Indians.  They  lay  in  the  shade  of  a 
forest,  like  white  cones,  and,  in  front  of  them,  a 
sand  Itank  extended  into  the  river,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  by  a  narrow  channel.  The 
whole  troop  was  assembled  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  motley 
group  crowded  together,  wrapped  in  brown  buflUo 
skins,  while  and  red  blankets — some  naked,  of  a 
deep  brown  color.  We  landed  our  Indian  visiters 
on  the  sand  hauk ;  the  boat  brought  back  some 
skins,  and  we  al\erward  saw  Primeau,  with  the 
Indians,  wade  through  the  channel.  A  little  further 
up  we  witnessed  a  great  prairie  fire,  on  the  left 
bank.  The  tianics  rose  from  the  forest  to  the  height 
of  100  feet;  fiery  smoke  filled  the  air;  it  was  a 
splendid  sight !  A  whirlwind  had  formed  a  tower- 
ing column  of  smoke,  which  rose,  in  a  most  singu- 
lar manner,  in  graceful  undulations  to  the  zenith. 
Toward  evening  we  were  near  the  Assiniboin 
steamer,  which  lay  before  us,  and  halted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Basil  Creek,  where  the  Puncas  formerly 
dwelt,  numbers  of  whose  graves  are  seen  upon  the 
hills.  The  trunks  of  trees  in  the  river  had  much 
injured  our  paddles." 


THE    TRIALS    OF    TIMOTHY    TANTRUM. 


Nu  dilTicully  ahoM  il,  at  all.  With  ordinary  div 
cernmeni,  joo  may  iclt  a  Tanlrum  as  far  u  you  can 
•ee  one,  by  Ihe  diBtreued  and  diwaliiGod  eiprCMioii 

il  eo.    A  numerotis  family,  too,  ihcao  ToJilrumt — lo 


□  IhiB 


and  fct 


'.   Ihey  , 


affected  a 


n  ell  her  temporary 

>  i>  [bore,  indeed,  even  among  tbe  moei 

atUined  by  the  influence  of  tbe  Tan- 
Ifurai ;  Uar  the  door  ae  we  may — rewlve  ogainiit 
tbem  as  we  wil) — the  liouie,  we  Tear,  it  yet  in  be 
built  wbicb  doei  not  at  timea  exhibit  tracei  that  tbe 
Tanlruma  visii  iu  fireside.  Il  il  difficull  lo  rid  our- 
Klves  allngetber  of  tbe  Tantrume,  even  the  wieeal 
and  fimiL-at  of  ua ;  while  some  people  are  moaopo- 
liieil  by  Tantrum,  in  iofinito  varioly— Tantrum 'd 
beyond  redemption,  in  every  turn  of*lbougbl  and 
change  ol'  feeling. 

But  ibia  is  only  one  of  (be  Tantrumt— a  speuimen 
number  of  the  whole  work.  Il  is  Timotht  Tah- 
THIII,  the  Man  of  Trials;  and  perbapa— if  you  have 
tears— thai  is,  for  any  but  yuuraolf— prepare  lo  sbed 
them  now— when  Timotby  is  lo  be  spoken  nf,  it 
would  noi  be  amiw — in  ibe  way  of 


summon  up  Ibe  sob  of  sympathy,  and  lo  unfold  the 
handkerchief  of  iribulaiion.  Timothy  Tanlrum— 
yea,  examine  him  pbyniognomically— is  one  of  Ihoia 
unlucky  personages  who  aru  always  under  a  shade, 
and  who  are  aiieaded  by  a  double  allowance  of 
shadow.  They  have  no  experience  in  sunihina, 
but  dwell  in  the  desolate  regioua  of  perpetual  cloud 
and  everlasting  aiunu.  If  it  is  not  raining  there,  it 
snows  ;  and  thus  poor  Timothy  Tantrum  carriet  Ihe 
aunoepliere  of  sadneiis  with  him  wherever  bo  goea. 
Tbe  baromeier  fulls  al  his  approach,  down  10 
"squally,"  or  thereabouts;  and  Timolby  Tantnm 
presents  bimselt  to  observation  as  Ihe  inevitaUc  in- 
dividual who  is  always  caught  ID  sboweis  withnul 
an  umbrella— this  forlorn  one.  of  a  gusty  eneraooB, 
that  cannot  overtake  an  omnihu>,  and  in  "  bimaelf 
alone"  as  be  drips  down  llie  sireel.  Bui  what  ii 
Tanlrum,  afloat,  as  il  were — what  is  Taulrum  lo 
do?  If  he  rbould  run  now,  all  experience  show* 
me  down  the  faster — tbe 


Ihal  Ihe  n 


Itity  ir 


Ihoy  I 


luainted  wilh  the  malign  ill 
n  their  bearing  on  the  Tantrums,  wlia  are  yet  to  be 
nfoniied  that  il  never  slops  when  Tantrum  is  wait- 
ng.  "  Rather  than  so."  we  should  have  a  fiesbet, 
f  not  a  deluge.     The  shower  makes  il,  a  ^(AtfL-unvt 


J^  >*J|J  been  *a  with  Tnn- 
.'jXv^ffW'  otbtr  manwoakl 
^y  itiui  peculitttity  in  grief, 
^,  but  liirBvcr,    II  iii  always 

^"'^  ^J-fiwH  and  overtaben,  at  an  un- 

Jl^»Iiiiiph~ha'  ha!— be;  he!— ho! 
I^be  uulYrard  and  phi-siviil  exprea- 
r  anil  melaphy^icsl  htlarioinneM — 
f^'j^'  fiiy  unaxe  his  car*  and  BSIonisb  his 
iCXjrtpinsi  bill  be  would  litewise  bo  ton- 
^(■'^t  "  Bomelhin;  is  goiDR  in  happon."  of  a 
'C'^^md  10  imnvlule  jocundity  la  the  opposite 
g^fle  fi'^ial  nperliirc.  antipodean  to  merrinienl; 
^u  A""  <='"*  ""^  risihlo  shorl  oil',  with  a  look  of 
i^   iefH  it  should  remind  misfonune  thai  it  had 
l^Zfi  complelely  annihilaleil  Timothy  Tanlrum. 
''I,  a  lillle  boy — "Love  was  onco  a  litlle  boj-,'' 
j#i)  wa*  Timothy  Tnntntm — as  a  Utile  boy,  then, 
l(  never  weal  out  withotU  reluminjt  in  a  roar  ol 
arier,  and  in  u  tempest  of  indignation,  announcini 
laall  Iht!  bon!«  thai  Tim — unhappy — was  again  on 
land— somebody  liad  slapped   Tim— or  wimebody 
bad  liunlilcd  Tim  riifhl  into  the  kennel,  Tim  liai 
on  his  "  Sunday'^  licst,"  to  fa  and  see  his  iri 
mothiT,  illuslralinit  the  cnrioiis   nRinity  between 
niei-ly  (brsxcd  ehildrcn  and  ll»e  kennel— enpecially 
as  rcinirds  th*  Tanlnim  rhildren— or  el»e   Tim's 
playlliinfn  had  been  wnuleil  front  him — a  h\^  fellow 
had  benlcn  Tim — sponlancously,  of  crnirse.    Fur  he 
— hnw  eniild  you  wrung  our  Timmy  «i  ? — he  had 


lo  hii  own  aecounl. 

•lal  barked  u  Tim,  and 

aiag  one  of  Tim's  "  fet- 


from  the  outMt 

Tbe  world  had  delet' 

—that  is,  frccn  the  time  bo  wnre 

sera— lo  be  conlinualty  pulling  Timo- 

.a  down,   and  nersr   letting  Timothy 

•ip,  the  Qim^y  world,  that  always  frovna 

"     "         "        Why  won't 

ivesligalion,  to  be  sure — but  why  invesiiimle,  to 
u-b  your  eonelraions  ? — might  diitcover  thai 
r  Tim" — (he  darling-^had  indulged  n  liiile  in 
lads  not  altogMbn  disponed  to  pocket 
thai,  perehaace,  he  had  endeavoreil  playfully 
U>  abatract  a  cherished  bone  from  con  not  given  lo 
(be  sportive  mood.  But  here  it  ii  again,  in  ri^rd 
to  the  Tanlnitns — Tim  was  not  comprehended  and 
nndeniood.  Ho  bad  cotne  in  contact  with  iorcrior 
natures,  incBpabiB  of  the  requisite  appreciation  ;  and, 
as  usml,  no  allowanea*  wore  made  for  ibc  child, 
who  only  wanted  to  hare  his  own  way.  after  Ihe 
fashion  of  iIib  Tani rums,  and  asked  for  nolhingmorc 
than  ilint  his  way  ahould  be  allowed  lo  take  pnrce- 
dence  of  other  pec^le's  ways;  Ibe  trouMe.  from  first 
Inst,  arising  from  the  oppttgnation  of  obstinacy, 
which  forgets  thai  iIm  Tantrums  arc  nuisgonl^lic 
get  along  at  all  except  in  the 
opposite  direction — for  instance — ri^ht  against  you, 
and  contrary  tn  the  general  grain.  Xow  it  i*  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  if  yon  and  the  =etieral 
grain  are  indi*pi»pd  to  yield — "about  face,"  and 
so — ibc  Tnntnuns  are  of  necessity  crossed,  irritated 
anil  ewisperated,  and  can  have  no  pence  because  of 
your  beiliRercnl  hnbita  of  mind,  which  foulislily  lead 
you  to  prefer  your  own  way  lo  the  way  of  the  Tan- 
trums—a  way  that  Ihey  know  to  be  tlteri^wafi 
while  your  way— iudispiitably- ia  the  wrong  way— 

"  Dm,"  as  Timolhy  Tnnlriira  has  jiidicion-ly  re- 
mark-ed,  at  least  a  thniisaml  limes,  "  il  is  always 

biy  when  I  desire  that  it  should  he  cold.  If  I  want 
lo  go  out.  then,  of  course,  il 's  stormy — rsiiiing  cats 
and  do^ ;  and  when  1  do  n't  core  whether  il 's  dear 
or  not,  and  would  rather,  maybe,  that  it  wns  not 
dear,  why  then  it  is  as  bricbt  ns  a  new  bullon,  as  if 
it  was  lauding  at  me.  'Spo^ u  I  've  no  um:  for  a 
thing — il 's  there,  cvcrlaslingly,  ririit  in  iho  road — 
I  'm  tumbling  over  it  a  duzeii  times  a  thiy.  But 
when  I  ilo  want  that  rery  ihini,  is  il  ever  in  ihe 
way  then  ?  Ko.  1  ihank  you — no ! — it  would  n'l  be 
if  it  could.  *  And  when  I  hum  it  up.  if  il  allows 
itself  lu  le  foiuid  ai  all.  whi<-h  il  wont  if  it  c-an  help 
it,  that  \\ani!  is  morally  ccnain  to  be  tlie  very  la»t 
thing  in  Ibc  closrl.  or  Iho  undcnun-l  thing  in  the 
drawer.  Ii'k  the  nature  of  tbinirs,  which  are  just  as 
crooked  and  jiisl  as  spilofiil  u«  people  arc.  Can  any 
biidy  ever  find  hi"  hat  wlicn  there's  a  lire?  lion"! 
the  buttons  disapjiear  from  ilecvet  and  collars  when- 
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in  a  hurr>'  to  go  to  a  tea  party  ?    And 

moment — ^the  IkjU  done  ringing— all 

lethiug — ^Ihe  very  thing  of  all  other 

*t  to  have — is  n't  that  thing  sure 

«e,  grinning  at  you  from  the 

•*.  Tantrums  are  always 
be  sent  for  in  haste, 
.  itself  that  the  right 
^n  the    instep — owing, 
i-utional   pcrverscness  of 
inot  contrive  to  be  too  tight 
'  misery,  w^ill  manage  it  so  as 
ith  a  sharp  peg  in  their  sole,  to 
•r  sole;  and  which  never  will  "go 
An  morning,  until  wc  have  toiled  and 
iirseives  into  fevers   for    the  day.     And 
.  Timothy,  indignant  and  sudorific,  should  he, 
d  species  of  retributive  justice,  jerk  the  aforesaid 
left  boot  from  his  innocent  right  foot,  to  dash  it — the 
boot,  not  the  foot — across  the  room,  as  some  punish- 
ment to  its  untimely  trickishness,  did  any  one  ever 
know  that  boot — still  exemplifying  the  perverseness 
of  boots  in  particular,  and  of  things  in  general — to 
fail  in  jumping  to  the  very  place  of  all  places  that  it 
should  not  have  gone  to — the  only  place  in  the  cham- 
ber where  it  could  upset  a  lamp  or  break  a  looking- 
glass  ?    But  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  to  boots— Tantrum 
swears  at  his,  by  the  hoiv,  yet  finds,  after  all,  that 
boots  are  but  boots. 

It  would  be  comparatively  nothing,  hovirov«r,  if 
such  were  the  limit  of  Tantrum's  vexation.  He 
might  escape  from  boots,  and  secure  a  shelter  in 
slippers.  But  the  hostile  alliance  against  him  is 
comprehensive — it  not  only  includes  all  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  but  likewise  embraces  the  productions 
€/[  nature.  Should  Tantrum^s  arm  stick  in  the  sleeve 
of  Tantrum's  coat — did  that  coat,  in  the  pervading 
treachery,  and  as  he  thrust  his  determined  arm  into 
it,  hesitate,  if  it  were  only  for  an  instant — hesitate 
Co  rip  in  seam,  or  refuse  to  tear  in  cloth,  in  a  manner 
never  practiced  by  well  behaved  coats,  and  rarely 
by  any  coats  nt  all,  except  by  the  coats  of  the  Tan- 
trums ?  Was  it  not  from  the  first  like  au  incubus  on 
Tantrum's  mind,  that  this  coat  would  go  '*  all  to 
flinders''  on  some  occasion  when  he  must  have  a 
coat,  and  could  get  no  other  coat  ?  Yes,  this  iden- 
tical coat,  that  positively  would  not  come  home,  try 
all  they  would,  for  weeks  aAer  it  was  promised,  and 
appeared  to  resist  every  eflbrt  at  finishment. 

And  more — in  the  course  of  your  acquaintance 
with  the  Tantrums,  you  must  have  noticed,  of  a  cold 
evening,  when  Tantrum  desired  to  "  Adonise,"  that 
he  might  be  intensely  agreeable  to  all  beholders,  and 
"  lovelily  dreadful''  to  the  ladies,  that  ''that  rasor" 
would  cut  his  chin  in  defiance  of  all  he  could  do  to 
the  contrary' ;  and  that,  besides,  the  pitcher  would 
not  have  any  water  in  it,  the  servant  would  be  gone 
out,  and  the  ^vay  to  the  hydrant  would  be  one  glare 
of  slippery  ice — a  long,  complicated  conspiracy  of 
things  to  defeat  Tantrum's  hopes,  and  to  disturb  his 
complacency,  if  not  to  give  Tantrum  a  tumble. 
Ksy^  more—the  very  pitcher  contrived  to  crack,  and 


the  basin  went  to  fragments,  merely  to  aggravate 
Tantrum  still  further,  as  he  slapped  thcjn  together, 
in  a  well  founded  scorn  of  their  provoking  empti- 
ness; while  the  candle,  too — in  emulation  of  the 
fu>es,  and  in  imitation  of  the  servants — does  it  not 
"  go  out"  whenever  Tantrum  opens  doors,  or  runs 
in  agile  movement  up  the  stair?  And  should  he 
"  send  it  flying" — as  it  so  well  deser\''es — ^they  have 
studied  the  characteristics  of  the  candle  to  but  little 
profit,  who  do  not  expect,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  hear  a  crash  of  valuables.  Try  it,  if  you  are  in- 
credulous—just leave  a  candle  un watched,  and  our 
life  upon  it  there  will  be  arson  and  incendiarism  in 
a  very  little  time.  It  has  no  compunctions  about 
setting  the  house  afire  if  it  can,  that  caudle,  meek 
and  innocent  as  candles  alwa}*8  look.  Trust  them 
not! 

While  it  is  thus  between  the  Inanimate  and  the 
Tantrums,  the  case  is  but  little  better,  as  before 
hinted,  between  the  Animates  and  the  Tantrums. 
Creation  is  a  porcupinity,  with  its  sharp  pointed 
quills  stuck  out  in  all  directions,  impaling  the 
Tantrums  at  every  movement  they  may  chance  to 
make.  The  universe  is  a  bramblcdom,  for  the  scari- 
fication of  ankles ;  and  whatever  the  hand  of  Tan- 
trum falls  upon,  what  else  can  it  be  but  a  nettletop  ? 
It  is  all  nettletop  to  the  Tantrums ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing innocuous  unless  we  choose  to  take  it  so ;  but 
the  Tantrums  will  insist  on  it  that  the  innocuousness 
shall  be  as  they  choose  to  take  it,  and  that  all  the 
sraoothnou  ie  to  bo  in  their  peculiar  direction.  In 
consequence  whereof,  how  the  Tantnuns  sufler  in 
this  rasping,  sand-papered,  gritty  sphere  of  fret  and 
and  friction,  to  which  for  a  time  they  are  doomed, 
like  Hamlet's  ghost,  **  to  fast  in  fires." 

There  is  no  accordance  or  concordance  in  it.  We 
shall  find  it  a  hopeless  task,  even  the  endeavor, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  to  induce  any  other  man  to 
wear  his  hat  after  the  excellent  mode  and  fashion  in 
which  we  wear  our  hat.  And  yet,  why  should  he 
not  ?  Tantrum,  at  least,  can  discover  no  suflicient 
reason  for  the  non-conformity;  and  he  would,  on 
philanthropic  grounds  alone,  like  to  be  armed  with  a 
power  to  compel  that  other  man  to  wear  his  hat  cor- 
rectly. "  Any  man  who  persists  in  wearing  his  hat 
at  such  an  angle  as  that,  after  I  Iulvo  explained  the 
matter  to  him,  must  be  a  fool,  if  indeed  hu  is  not 
something  a  great  deal  worse ;"  and  Tantrum  tells 
him  so,  in  the  plainest  plu'ase,  for  the  dissemination 
of  truth.  The  same  rule,  of  course,  holds  good  in 
politics,  and  in  all  matters  of  practice  and  opinion. 
Yet  when  Tantrum  informs  people  of  the  fact,  with- 
out circumlocution  or  indirect  phraseology,  they 
quarrel  with  Tantrum,  and  call  Tantrum  hard 
names,  and  say  that  they  know  as  well  as  Tan- 
trum knows,  and  will  continue  to  do  as  they  please, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Tantrum — and  so  the  world  and  its  a  flairs 
go  wrong,  just  as  the  world  |ind  its  afiairs  have 
always  gone,  and  just  as  the  world  and  its  aflairs 
will  continue  to  go,  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  Tantrums  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

' '  Where  are  you  running  to  now  ?"  cries  TsASjroaBi^ 
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sharply;  for  this  unrcraittiDg  opposition,  like  a  whet- 
stone to  the  knife,  will  set  any  one  on  edge. 

**  Home  to  dinner." 

"  Home  to  dinner !  What  do  you  have  dinner  at 
this  time  for  ?  This  is  no  time  for  dinner.  Look  at 
me — I  do  n*t  go  to  dinner  now.  Never  have  dinner, 
1  tell  yon,  till  you  are  hungry.  I  do  n't — none  but 
fools  do !" 

"  But  I  am  hungr>'  now — I  want  my  dinner." 

**  You  can  *l  be  hungry — I  'm  not  hungry — and 
how  can  you  be  hungry?  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  when  I  am  hungry,  and  when  other  people 
oug^t  to  be  hungry?  You're  not  hungry — you 
can  't  be  hungry.  It 's  impossible.  You  pretend 
to  be  hungry,  out  of  spite — ^just  because  I  *m  not — 
that 's  the  way  with  every  body." 

And  so  Tantrum  falls  out  with  Greedy,  on  the 
question  of  appetite  and  the  proper  period  of  feeling 
a  disposition  to  dine,  in  which  Greedy,  like  the  rest 
of  his  class,  proves  to  be  unconquerably  obstinate. 
Greedy  persists  in  going  to  dinner  at  an  improper 
hour ;  and  Timothy  Tantrum  is  overwhelmed  with 
despair  at  the  ignorant  contumacy  of  the  Grecdies, 
who  have  been  the  same  ever  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach. 

"  I  'm  going  to  be  married,  Mr.  Tantrum,  and  de- 
sire your  presence  as  groomsman." 

"  Going  to  be  what  ?"  exclaims  Tantrum,  in  such 
tones  of  scornful  amazement  as  could  scarcely  fail 
to  carry  dismay  to  the  boldest  heart,  when  placed  in 
the  tr^'ing  position  now  referred  to — "  Going — to — 
be— w-h-a-t  ?" 

**  Married,"  is  the  trembling  response. 

"  Jinkins,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  forced,  Jinkins, 
to  class  you,  too,  among  the  fools;  Jinkins — I 
should.  Going  to  be  married,  to  be  sure  I  Well  I — 
I  never !  Jinkins,  did  you  ever  know  me  to  marry 
any  body  ?  Jinkins,  am  I  married,  Jinkins,  or  am  I 
going  to  be  ?  No.  Jinkins — you  may  swear  to  that ! 
— and  why  should  you?  Don't,  Jinkins — if  you 
value  my  friendship  or  my  countenance." 

But  Jinkins  insists  on  being  married,  in  broad  con- 
tradiction to  all  that  the  Tantrums  can  say,  resting 
his  plea  of  palliation  and  mitigation  on  the  fact 
mainly  that  he  is  "  in  love" — an  argument  which 
Timothy  Tantrum — like  a  genuine  bachelor,  that 
pernicious  species,  who  are  thus  by  design,  perhaps, 
more  than  by  accident,  and  who  have  l)een  found 
audacious  enough  to  rejoice  in  their  iniquity — treats 
with  even  less  of  mercy  than  he  docs  other  differ- 
ences of  sentiment. 

"  If  you  are  in  love,  why  the  shortest  way  is  to 
get  out  of  it — I  always  do — and  are  you  coming  for 
to  go  for  to  set  up  as  wiser  than  I  am  ? — as  if  I  do  n't 
know.  And  who  do  you  propose  to  marry,  I  should 
like  to  learn?  Susan  Scissors!  Good  gracious — 
wliat  a  choice !  I  would  n't  have  Susan  Scissors — 
am  I  in  love  with  Susan  Scissors  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  me  to  marry  Susan  Scissors  ?  Why  should 
you  ?  I  really  can  *t  understand  it.  To  marry,  is 
bad  enough  of  itself!    But  Susan  Scissors— whew!" 

And  hereupon  arose  another  contention  and  an- 


other division,  because  Timothy  Tantrum  vm  hos- 
tile to  matrimony  in  general,  and  to  Susan  Scissors 
in  particular — forgetting,  in  the  first  place,  that  every 
body,  except  the  Tantrums,  will  marry,  it  being  a 
way  they  have;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  it 
will  not  do  for  all  the  world — the  masculine  world — 
to  affect  and  to  fancy  the  same  individual — Susan 
Scissors,  or  another — it  might  lead  to  trouble. 

"  That 's  not  the  \^'ay  to  bring  up  a  child"  says 
Tantrum ;  *•  I  would  'nt  educate  him  so.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  to  fetch  up  a  child  that  way,  a  spilin' 
of  him,  as  you  do?" 

"  I  never  saw  you  bring  up  children  at  all,  unless 
knocking  'em  down,  when  they  come  crying  in  your 
way,  is  what  you  call  bringing  'em  up." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  do  you  think  that 's  the  way 
I  'd  bring  'em  up,  if  I  was  to  bring  'em  up  ?  I  'm 
not  such  a  goose.    Did  you  ever  see  me — " 

And  then  Tantrum  would  enlarge  upon  his  theory 
of  training  and  instruction,  until  he  found  that 
parents  and  guardians  were  quite  as  rigid  in  the 
wrong,  and  quite  as  fond  of  their  own  erroneous 
conclusions  as  all  the  rest  of  society.  In  this  regard, 
there  was  no  solace  for  Tantrimi  but  in  one  fond  ex- 
pectation. 

*'  Those  children  will  all  go  to  the  mischief,  that 's 
one  great  and  glorioa^  consolation — the  girls  will 
run  off  with  some  big-whiskered,  mustached,  long- 
legged  and  long-nosed  swindler,  who'll  beat  'em 
well,  and  send  'em  home  at  last,  with  large  families 
of  little  people — that 's  one  of  the  consequences  of  not 
minding  me.  And  as  for  the  boys,  those  that  do  u'l 
disappear  some  day,  nobody  knows  where,  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  penitentiary,  never  coming  to 
no  sort  of  good;  and  then  I  can  drop  in  sociably  to 
inquire  about  them  at  home,  and  the  way  I  '11  ask 
the  folks  if  they  '  marked  my  words'  when  I  said 
how  it  would  end,  will  be  w^hat  they  wont  forget  in 
a  hurry — I  can  promise  them  that  beforehand  I"  and 
Tantrum  for  once  chuckled  with  glee. 

In  the  nflairs  of  metlical  science,  also,  Timothy 
Tantrum  was  equally  learned,  but  as  equally  un- 
fortunate. But,  as  noljody  would  pursue  his  system 
of  practice,  he  still  consoled  himself  with  giving  the 
rectL^ants  a  bit  of  his  mind,  which  is  not  often  the 
most  agreeable  present  that  can  be  bestowed — and, 
in  the  second  place,  should  the  results  prove  fatal, 
as  results  sometimes  will,  why,  didn't  Timothy 
Tantrum  say  how  it  would  be  ? 

But  no  man  is  altogether  without  refuges  and  re- 
sources— vre  all  have  something  to  tall  Imck  upon  ; 
and  Timothy  Tantrum,  in  the  midst  of  the  contimie- 
lies  of  an  unapprcciating  world,  where  none  will  do 
as  he  thinks  every  one  should  do,  derives  solace  and 
refreshment  for  his  .spirit  by  going  a  fishing,  alone 
by  himself,  with  a  patent  ri>d  and  a  red  cork. 
When  he  succeeds  in  setting  the  household  by  the 
ears,  and  has  got  the  whole  neighborhood  comfort- 
ably in  an  uproar,  he  then— quietly — like  Sylla  al>- 
dicating— travels  oflfto  fish.   Fishes  have  this  ad  van- 
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tage  as  companionfl — they  bite,  and  say  not  a  word; 
or,  if  they  do  not  bite,  they  never  make  jeering  re- 
mark, or  indulge  in  provoking  argument;  so  that 
one  may  be  as  philosophical  and  as  splenetic  as  he 
likes  when  he  is  fishing,  without  risk  of  being 
"  aggravated."  But  even  here,  drawbacks  to  the 
perfect  felicity  will  intrude  themselves.  We  want 
to  catch  a  fish,  it  may  be ;  and  that  fish,  however 
sensible  in  the  main,  has  not  arrived  at  a  perfect 
conclusion  in  himself  whether  he  is  hungry  or  not, 
coquetting  with  the  bait,  yet  refusing  it — ungrateful 
fish,  after  so  much  trouble  has  been  encountered  for 
his  especial  entertainment.  There  is  a  crooked- 
ness, too,  in  hooks,  that  attaches  itself  to  weeds  and 
roots,  if  not  to  garments,  and  to  the  fieshy  integu- 
ments beneath.  But  worse  than  all  is  it  when  we — 
the  Tantrums — are  established  in  just  the  sort  of 
nook  we  have  been  looking  for  all  day,  to  be 
pounced  upon  in  our  soliloquies  by  some  ragged  and 
vociferous  urchin,  with  a  ponderous  dog  of  the  am- 
phibious breed,  who  will  have  it  that  Carlo  shall 
*'  go  in  and  fetch  it  out,"  right  upon  our  piscatorial 
premises,  to  our  discomfiture  and  to  that  of  the  finny 
tribes — Carlo,  who  surges  like  a  diving  elephant, 
and  who  comes  out  to  shake  himself  at  our  elbow, 
like  the  spray  of  cataracts.  And  Nicodemus  swims 
horses,  too,  at  the  same  appaling  instant.  Who  can 
be  surprised  that  Timothy  Tantrum,  in  an  effort  to 
better  his  condition,  broke  his  patent  angling  rod  in 
an  ineffectual  blow  at  the  aforesaid  ragged  and  vo- 
ciferous urchin,  or  that  he  fell  into  the  creek  by  an 
injudicious  striving  to  administer  a  kick  to  the  pon- 
derousness  of  Carlo?     Both  of  these  movements 


were  natural  enough;  and  the  consequent  disasters, 
what  were  they  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  annoyance 
connected  with  the  life  and  misfortunes  of  the  Tan- 
trum family? 

*'  Just  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected,"  growled 
Tantrum,  as  he  wandered  home,  moist  and  discon- 
solate ;  'Mt  's  always  so  when  I  undertake  to  teach 
manners  to  boys  and  genteel  behavior  to  the  dogs. 
My  best  intentions  are  thrown  away,  on  every  body. 
I've  broke  my  rod,  and  the  boy's  not  a  bit  the 
wiser — ^I  've  tumbled  in  the  creek,  and  the  dog's  as 
impolite  as  ever.  And  now,  I  've  a  great  mind  to 
let  every  body  and  every  thing  take  its  own  course, 
without  bothering  myself  any  more.  I  don't  see 
that  I  've  got  any  thing  yet  for  my  pains,  though 
I  've  fretted  all  my  hair  ofi*,  and  scolded  my  teeth 
out.  It's  easier,  I  guess,  and  more  profitable,  to 
make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are,  now  I  find  that 
they  wont  be  any  other  way ;  and  I  would,  if  it 
was  n't  that  I  know  I  know  better  about  things  than 
other  people — ^what  's  the  use  of  knowing  you  know 
better,  if  you  do  n't  make  other  people  know  you 
know  so  ? 

**  Whatever  is,  is  wrong— all  but  me — I  'm  clear 
as  daylight  as  to  that ;  but  I  wont  cry  about  it  any 
longer.  Perhaps  when  Timothy  Tantrum's  dead 
and  gone,  they  '11  begin  to  discover  there  was  some- 
body here  when  he  was  alive.  But  they  wont  be- 
fore, for  they  hav  n't  yet— they  're  too  obstinate-^ 
and  while  I  'm  waiting  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, I  'm  half  inclined  to  beg^n  to  take  the  world 
easy,  and  enjoy  myself,  like  the  foolish  people,  who 
do  n't  know  any  better.' 
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0  GENTLE  Steed !  ere  thou  dcwt  go, 
Let  pleanoiit  memories  overflow, 

To  speak  thy  just  renoM'U ; 
For  who  nnraoved  can  thee  behold — 
Thy  spotless  coat,  thy  graceful  mould, 

And  rich  mane  floating  down  ? 

As  thus  I  pat  thy  neck  of  snow, 
Delicious  fancies  come  and  go. 

Like  thy  soft  eyes  dilating ; 
Thou  callest  back  the  days  of  yore. 
When  Faith's  canprize  Love's  guerdon  wore, 

Heroic  deeds  creating. 

1  think  how  rarely  blend  in  thee 
High  spirit  and  docility. 

Good  faith  and  playful  art ; 
How,  moving  as  the  reins  direct, 
Thou  dost  such  nonchalance  aflcct — 

A  woman's  counterpart ! 

For  while  sequestered  paths  beside 
Thy  dainty  feet  right  onward  glide. 

Unconscious  speed  betraying; 
Let  but  spectators  come  in  view, 
Thou  dost  each  winsome  trick  renew, 

Thine  every  grace  displa>'ing ! 
7* 


Yet  one  blest  truth  from  this  I  draw, 
And  trace  in  thy  caprice  fi,  law 

That  lends  new  worth  to  beauty ; 
High  instincts  mannered  charms  impart, 
But  for  the  chosen  of  the  heart 

Still  keep  all  love  and  duty. 

On  such  a  steed  sprung  Lochinvar 
To  bear  so  gallantly  afar 

The  maid  he  bravely  wooed ; 
On  such  a  steed  the  martyr-queen 
Bewildered,  tearful,  yet  serene. 

Passed  on  to  Holyrood. 

Of  all  thy  praise  be  this  the  meed, 
No  attribute  can  this  exceed — 

Thou  doest  the  behest 
Of  one  who  finds  in  thee  a  throne. 
As  firm  and  cheering  as  her  own 

In  hearts  where  she's  a  guest. 

Then  arch  thy  neck  with  noble  zeal, 
JUr  hand  upon  thy  mane  to  feel, 

And  leap,  curvet  and  prance ! 
Amble  I — ^we  have  a  word  to  say — 
Fly !— how  life's  wings  exultant  play ! 

Horrah  for  Lsii|f  B\axvc^<b\ 
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(ConHnufd  from  page  29.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

"  And  SO  Mrs.  Clinton  has  accepted  your  invita- 
tion," said  Mr.  Archer,  as  he  strolled  with  an  air  of 
listlcssness  through  his  sumptuous  apartments. 
Within  the  last  year  they  had  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. Italian  artists  had  been  employed  in  painting 
the  ceilings,  and  Mr.  Archer  had  received  from  Paris 
the  newest  and  most  costly  style  of  furniture.  Mrs. 
Archer  had  a  beautiful  boudoir  fitted  up  with  mirrors 
and  rose-colored  hangings,  with  antique  chairs,  and 
small  inlaid  tables. 

"  A  perfect  love  of  a  place,  w^ith  which  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton will  be  delighted !"  said  the  little  woman,  who 
was  fast  losing  all  traces  of  the  beauty  which  had 
captivated  the  bachelor  heart  of  Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Archer  had  ascended  step  by  step  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  at  each  ascent  had  thrown  off  her  old 
friendji,  as  easily  as  one  throws  by  an  old  glove. 
She  had  submitted  to  mortiiications  which  any  other 
woman  with  a  particle  of  self-respect  would  never 
have  endured.  She  had  in  turn  been  called  upstart, 
parvenue^  and  many  other  opprobrious  epithet^ ;  but 
her  point  had  been  earned,  she  had  gained  the  etUree 
to  the  court  circles  of  the  republic^  and  she  was 
satisfied — she  was  more  than  .<«atisiied — she  was 
elated,  enchanted,  at  the  thought  of  having  Mrs. 
Clinton  for  a  guest ! 

**  Hav  n't  I  managed  it  all  nicely,  my  dear  ?  No 
one  will  refuse  our  invitations  now ;  no  one  dare 
after  Mrs.  Clinton  has  accepted.  I  '11  tell  you  a 
secret ;  I  got  our  Polly  to  ask  Mrs.  Clinton's  maid 
*  who  ^Tis  her  mistress'  milliner  ?'  And  then  I  went 
to  the  same  place,  and  found  out  that  she  had  engaged 
a  head-dress  for  Thursday  evening,  and  I  ordered 
one  exactly  like  it,  but  of  richer  materials ;  wont 
she  be  surprised  to  sec  mine  so  much  handsomer 
than  her  own  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Archer,  "would  it  not  have 
been  in  l>etter  taste  to  have  worn  something  plainer  ? 
No  lady  should  try  to  outshine  her  guests." 

"  What  old  fashioned  notions !  This  comes  of 
your  staying  at  home  so  much,  Mr.  Archer ;  if  you  'd 
been  as  much  in  society  as  I  have,  you  'd  know  that 
every  lady  wears  the  best  and  costliest  she  can 
afford." 

"  Can  get,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband 
drily.  "  Whether  she  can  afford  it  is  quite  another 
matter." 

"  How  ridiculous !"    And  Mrs.  Archer,  forgetting  I 


her  assumed  lady-like  deportment,  flounced  out  of 
the  room.  Unwilling  to  trust  her  0^*0  taste  and 
determined  on  making  the  party  a  splendid  affair. 
Mrs.  Archer  hired  a  number  of  colored  waiters — 
*'who,"  she  said,  *' were  used  to  such  things,  for 
they  had  waited  in  some  of  the  first  houses;  indeed, 
she  could  n't  tell  but  they  had  been  at  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's." 

To  one  of  these  she  gave  carte  blaneks  as  to 
expense,  and  to  the  others  positive  orders  to  follow 
his  directions,  particularly  regarding  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  supper  table. 

The  appointed  evening  came — carriage  after  car- 
riage rolled  up,  deposited  its  burthen  of  finery  and 
fashion — and  then  pa.ssed  on  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Mrs.  Clinton  and  her  daughter  Julia  were  there, 
and  it  was  the  principal  part  of  Mrs.  Archer's 
employment  during  the  evening  to  point  them  out 
and  introduce  them  to  her  guests. 

If  profusion  without  taste  be  a  sign  of  gentility, 
or  fashion,  then  was  Mrs.  Archer's  party  the  most 
genteel  and  the  most  fashionable  given  during  the 
season. 

"And  now,"  said  the  good  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation  to  her  husband,  as  he  sat  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  in  the  untidy  breakfast 
parlor — '-now  that  this  has  gone  off  so  well,  on 
Laura  Matilda's  birthday  I  shall  give  a  fancy  \t&\\ ; 
she  shall  b<^  dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  and  I  will 
contrive  that  the  divine  count  who  was  here  to- 
night, shall  attend  her  as  a  shepherd  boy,  with  a 
crook.  Maria  Theresa  shall  be  a  queen,  and  wear 
a  dress  exactly  like  the  one  worn  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  day  of  her  coronation.  I  should  n't  wonder 
if  the  girl  did  one  day  Income  a  princess,  she  has 
such  a  stately  way  with  her  and  carries  her  head  so 
haughtily."  Mr.  Archer  siched  and  muttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  very  like  ''fool,"  but  his  wife 
heeded  not ;  she  was  no  sooner  done  with  one  follv 
than  she  meditated  another,  and  now  this  new 
crotchet  of  the  fancy  ball  had  whole  possession  of 
her  thoughts. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  her  husband  after  a  pause,  "why 
do  you  not  ask  Catharine  Clayton  to  your  parties  ? 
she  is  quite  as  accomplished,  and  has  far  more 
refinement  of  manner,  than  many  of  the  butterflies 
that  flit  about  you.  Her  father  I  always  respected, 
and  her  mother  is  a  most  estimable  woman,  and  if 
Catharine  could  be  brought  to  fancy  our  girls,  her 
society  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them." 

*'  Why  how  you  talk,  Mr.  Archer !  you  know  1 
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could  never  introduce  such  a  nobody  as  Catharine 
Clayton  to  our  fashionable  friends.  When  they 
would  ask '  Who  is  she  ?'  what  under  heaven  should 
I  answer  ?  I  could  not  say  that  her  father  was  some 
great  man,  nor  that  she  was  neice  to  Mr.  so-and-so, 
member  of  Congress;  not  even  her  grandfather 
could  be  dragged  in  to  support  her  claims  to  good 
society.  I  could  not  pas  her  off  for  a  city  heiress, 
for  there  's  not  one  but  either  Ned  Parker  or  young 
Tompkins  has  them  on  their  list;  people  would  take 
her  for  an  humble  companion,  introduced  on  purpose 
to  insult  my  guests." 

"Good  heavens!  woman,"  said  Mr.  Archer, 
roused  from  his  usual  apathy,  "  I  believe  you  have 
not  one  particle  of  common  sense  !  Have  you  lost 
all  self-respect,  and  become  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  empty-headed  jackasses  ?  Not 
dare  to  maintain  your  own  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence in  your  own  house  ?  Not  dare  to  -ask  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  for  fear  of  the  remarks  of 
a  few  trumpery  misse.^,  who  might  bless  their  stars 
if  they  were  half  as  wise  or  half  as  good  as  Catharine 
Clayton." 

Mrs.  Archer  was  petrified.  She  had  not  heard 
such  a  burst  from  her  husband  since  they  were 
married,  or  rather,  since  he  first  found  out  she  would 
not  train.  His  words,  however,  produced  some 
uneasy  thoughts,  and  she  resolved  in  a  fit  of  heroics, 
to  ask  Catharine  some  day  when  she  was  sure  there 
would  be  no  other  company;  or,  if  visiters  should 
accidentally  drop  in,  she  was  not  bound  to  introduce 
her;  at  any  rate  she  could  manage  to  receive  them 
in  one  parlor,  while  Catharine  might  remain  un- 
noticed in  another.  Thus  did  this  silly  woman  give 
up  her  independence  of  thought  and  action — thus 
did  she  sell  herself  body  and  soul  to  the  god  of  this 
world,  rather  than  be  thought  unfashionable.  No 
wonder  that  she  forgot  her  resolution  concerning 
Catharine,  and  soon  lost  all  trace  of  the  Claytons. 

Let  us  leave  her  for  awhile  and  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  some  of  her  late  guests. 

"I  wonder  what  that  vulgar  Mrs.  Archer  will 
attempt  next  ?  I  have  no  patience  with  the  woman !" 
exclaimed,  in  no  very  gentle  tone,  a  lady  who  had 
glided  about  a  perfect  sylph  at  Mrs.  Archer's,  and 
who  had  spoken  in  a  lisp  so  low,  that  the  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  bow  their  heads  to  hear  her.  "  She 
is  well  enough  in  her  way,  if  she  would  remain 
with  her  own  set ;  but  with  such  a  broad  red  face, 
and  fussy  manner,  she  appears  perfectly  ridiculous 
among  well  bred  people." 

" Then  why  do  you  visit  there,  Laura?"  said  the 
lady*8  mother. 

"  O,  like  many  others,  I  go  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, mamma;  we  sometimes  quiz  her  to  her  face, 
and  she  is  such  a  fool  that  she  cannot  perceive  it. 
Of  all  the  women  I  ever  saw,  she  is  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  fiattery.  But  that  one  is  sure  of  meeting 
agreeable  people  there,  I  would  never  enter  her 
doors.  A  few  of  us  have  formed  a  clique,  and, 
without  her  knowing  it,  she  is  completely  under  our 
surveiUance^  so  that  she  dare  not  ask  any  one  she 
thinks  would  annoy  us.    As  her  rooms  are  large, 


and  her  refreshments  the  best  that  money  can 
procure,  (though  to  own  the  truth  they  are  but  vilely 
served)  we  generally  contrive  to  while  away  an 
evening  agnreeably  enough." 

*' Ma,"  said  Julia  Clinton,  "why  did  you  accept 
an  invitation  to  Mrs.  Archer's  ?  Such  people  are 
certainly  beneath  our  notice." 

''Julia!"  said  her  mother  deprecatingly.  Julia 
blushed.  * '  Have  I  not  told  you  that  such  sentiments 
are  unbecoming,  unwomanly — none  of  God's  crea- 
tures are  beneath  our  notice.  I  grant  you  that  ia 
the  eyes  of  some,  Mrs.  Archer's  position  in  a  social 
point  of  view  is  inferior  to  our  own;  but  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  there  are  such  constant 
changes,  these  arbitrary  distinctions  cannot  be  long 
kept  up.  A  reverse  oi  fortune  may  humble  the 
proudest,  and  a  lucky  speculation  exalt  the  lowliest. 
I  fear  that  with  all  our  boasting  about  liberty  and 
equality,  and  all  our  railing  against  the  privileged 
and  titled  classes  of  the  old  world,  if  a  privileged 
order  were  to  spring  up  here,  our  worthy  repub- 
licans would  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  a  patent  of 
nobility." 

"  But  Mrs.  Archer  is  so  vulgar." 

"  Are  there  no  vtiigar  ladies  in  the  circle  of  our 
acquaintance,  my  daughter?  and  why  should  we 
visit  them?  I  went  to  Mrs.  Archer's  because  I 
knew  it  would  gratify  her — because  I  had  no  right 
to  play  the  exclusive  with  her  any  more  than  with 
others  who  are  on  our  visiting  list ;  and,  above  all, 
because  I  knew  many  would  be  there  who  would 
have  made  sport  of  her  mortification,  had  I  refused 
her  invitation." 

"But  what  will  the  world  say,  ma,  when  they 
hear  you  are  on  visiting  terms  with  Mrs.  Archer?" 

"  That  is  rather  a  comprehensive  phrase,  Julia — 
who  do  you  mean  by  the  world  ?" 

"  Why,  all  the  people  we  know,"  said  Julia,  who, 
like  many  young  persons,  thought  her  own  set 
comprised  the  whole  world. 

"  My  dear,  there  is  a  very  trite  and  true  saying, 
that  '  We  cannot  please  every  body.'  I  would  not 
have  you  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  by  acting  in 
a  manner  truly  censurable ;  but  when  you  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  and  the 
loftiness  of  your  piu'pose,  I  would  have  you  to  act 
fearlessly,  without  stopping  to  ask  '  Wliat  will  the 
world  say  ?' " 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  PEEP  AT  POVERTY. 

"I  can  give  no  more,"  said  a  dark  looking  man 
with  a  keen  black  eye,  in  a  gruff  voice,  to  a  young 
girl  who  stood  before  him  at  the  counter — "I  can 
give  no  more,  I  tell  you.  Why,  at  our  last  yearly 
sale,  there  were  far  handsomer  ones  than  this,  sold 
for  less  than  would  pay  for  storage."  And  he  turned 
in  his  hand  an  old  fashioned  silver  tea-urn. 

"  If  you  could  advance  a  little  more ;  just  a  little 
— even  fifty  cents  would  be  of  service.'* 

"  I  can 't,  I  tell  you,  and  if  it  do  n't  suit  you  ta 
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leave  it,  you  can  take  it  away  and  try  to  make  a 
better  bargain." 

The  young  girl  »tood  as  if  irresolute,  and  a  half 
supprciised  groan  escaped  her. 

*'  I  do  not  like  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  I  believe 
I  must  take  what  you  offer." 

Had  not  the  man's  heart  been  hard  as  the  impene- 
trable adamant,  he  would  have  relented — his  purse- 
Btrings  would  have  opened.  But,  no!  he  was  ac- 
customed to  misery  in  every  form — his  doors  had 
been  darkened  by  the  most  squalid  wretchedness — 
his  walls  had  echoed  the  fi^roans  of  bleeding  and 
breaking  hearts — his  shelves  had  l^ecn  the  recep- 
tacles of  early  love,  the  ring,  the  locket,  the  brooch 
^K)f  desecrated  household  gods,  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  once  happy  homes,  parted  with  in  an 
hour  of  agony,  to  gain  a  scanty  pittance  wherewith 
to  feed  a  little  longer  the  flame  of  life  which  burned 
with  fitful  lustre  in  the  hollow  eye.  He  stood  amid 
these  wrecks  of  human  happiness,  an  incarnate 
Moloch,  heeding  the  pleadings  of  the  povert)'- 
Btrieken,  as  little  as  heeds  the  fiery  Juggernaut  the 
groanings  of  the  wretched  victims  crushed  beneath 
his  car. 

The  young  girl  stepped  out  into  the  dark  street, 
and  the  door  of  the  pawnbroker  was  closed  behind 
her.  The  evening  was  cold  and  a  heavy  snow  had 
fallen.  The  girl  hiuried  on,  wrapping  a  light  shawl 
closely  round  her  slender  Hgure.  Many  a  sleigh, 
with  its  merry  bells  tinkling,  and  its  gay  groups 
dressed  in  furs,  flew  past  her,  and  many  a  well 
dressed  pedcr^trinn,  booted  and  cloaked,  wondered 
at  the  young  girl's  imprudence  in  venturing  out  on 
such  a  night  so  thinly  clad.  She  heeded  none  of 
them,  hut  hurried  on  toward  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  When  ])as.sing  a  laker's  window,  spread  with 
dainty  cakes,  she  saw  a  wretched  looking  man  enter 
the  door.  In  a  moment  he  came  out,  and  joined  a 
woman  and  two  little  girls,  who  were  shivering  in 
the  cold.  In  his  hand  he  held  two  rusks.  One  of 
these  he  divided  between  the  children,  from  the 
other  he  broke  a  small  piece  and  jrave  the  rest  to  his 
wife.  The  woman  raise<l  it  to  her  lips,  took  one 
mouthful,  looked  at  her  children,  and  broke  it  be- 
tween them!  Tears  gushed  from  the  young  girl's 
eyes.  **0,  for  the  cost  of  one  sleigh-ridel  O,  for 
what  will  be  paid  by  one  party  to-night  lor  refresh- 
ments I"  she  mentally  exclaimed.  She  stepped  up 
close  by  one  of  the  children,  stooped,  and  put  two 
shillinirs  in  her  hand. 

*'God  of  the  destitute,  protect  them,"  said  the 
thinly  clad  girl,  as  she  hastened  away.  On  she  went, 
a  long  and  dreary  walk  through  the  drifting  snow, 
until  at  length  she  paused  before  a  low  wooden 
paling,  and  opening  a  small  gate,  ascended  seven 
or  eight  broken  steps  in  the  side  of  a  bank  of  earth, 
one  part  of  which  had  bt^en  dug  away.  On  the  top 
of  the  ascent  was  a  dilapidated  frame  building,  with 
a  ricketty  wooden  stoop,  whitrh  had  half  fallen  down, 
and  was  supported  by  a  rude  beam  of  decayed  wood. 
There  were  one  or  two  shutters  to  the  lower  win- 
dows, but  the  hinges  were  cracked  and  broken,  and 
they  creaked  in  the  wind  as  if  imploring  to  be  taken 


from  their  crazy  and  precarious  position.  In  the 
shattered  panes  fluttered  various  fragments  of  old 
garments,  like  flags  of  defiance  flung  out  in  the  very 
face  of  the  storm.  It  was  altogether  vile  and  ruinous 
in  appearance.  Who  did  it  shelter  from  the  blast? 
Who  were  the  inmates  of  this  wretched  abode? 

The  young  girl  softly  entered  the  house  and  was 
groping  her  way  along  tlio  dark  passage,  when  the 
door  of  a  room  was  violently  thrown  open  and  a 
rude,  vulgar,  slip-shod  wmnan  made  her  appearance, 
followed  by  a  set  of  noisy  children.  "  So,  it 's  you, 
Mi.ss,  is  it  ?  A  pretty  t  ime  of  night  this,  for  a  decent 
young  woman  to  be  out  of  her  own  house — Martin 
Van  Buren,  if  you  do  n't  quit  hoUerin  when  I  'm  a 
talking,  I'll  skin  you  alive;  look  at  Henry  Clay, 
how  nicely  he  behaves  himself.  O,  yes,  Miss,  you 
need  n't  try  to  git  apast  me  and  sneak  off  in  that 
manner."  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  scream — 
'*  Confound  the  brats !  Mandy,  go  and  pull  Martin 
Van  Buren  from  that  are  cradle;  he's  a  plaguing 
Ann  Caroline  to  death — yes,  Miss,  you  shan't  git 
apast  till  I  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  warned 
your  mother  a  week  ago,  that  she  must  look  out  for 
another  place.  Instead  o'  paying  of  mo  in  advance 
she  owes  two  weeks  already,  though  it  was  a  dead 
loss  when  I  rented  the  room  to  her  for  ten  shillin  a 
week.  Now  I  shan't  submit  to  be  imposed  on  no 
longer.  Mr.  Higgins  has  been  too  easy  with  you, 
but  1  'II  let  him  see  that  T 11  be  mistress  in  ray  own 
house,  and  not  have  it  filled  with  such  trumpery ; 
folks  that  feel  themselves  too  good  to  come  and  sit 
sociably  with  a  body,  and  yet  go  strolling  about  the 
streets  o'  nights.  Why  my  Amandy  might  be  ruin'd 
for  aught  as  I  know.  Now  you  may  go  and  tell  your 
mother  wluit  I  've  said.  I  give  you  fair  warning 
this  time."  Slamming  to  the  door  when  she  had 
ended  her  harangue,  she  left  the  young  girl  once 
more  in  the  dark,  w^ho  feeling  her  way  by  the  broken 
banisters,  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  a  room  in 
the  second  story.  The  furniture  was  scanty,  but 
scrupulously  clean,  and  neatly  arranged.  In  one 
corner  was  a  l)ed,  and  on  the  hearth  stood  a  furnace, 
with  some  chnrconl  burning  in  it. 

*'  How  long  you  have  lieen  aKsent,  my  child,"  said 
a  woman,  in  a  low  voice,  who  was  sitting  at  a 
small  table,  sewing  on  coarse  check  shirts.  ''  I  fear 
you  have  caught  cold  being  out  in  this  storm ;  your 
feet  must  be  quite  wet,  sit  down  here,"  continued 
she,  placing  a  chair  beside  the  furnace.  *'  Sit  down 
here,  my  love,  until  I  get  you  some  dry  clothing; 
here  is  some  water  I  have  kept  warm,  that  you  might 
bathe  your  feet,  and  a  Ik)w1  of  nice  gruel,  which 
only  boiled  a  minute  or  two  before  you  came  in." 

"Dear mother,  you  are  so  anxious;  I  am  quite 
warm,  and  a  little  damp  will  not  hurt  me  in  the  least 
— let  me  tell  you — " 

"I  will  hear  nothing  until  you  have  done  as  I 
desire ;  your  health  is  of  more  consequence  than  any 
thing  else,  and  a  few  simple  precautions  may  save 
you  a  severe  cold,  or  perhaps  a  fit  of  illness." 

Tears  started  to  the  young  girl's  eyes  at  the  total 
forgetfulness  of  self  which  her  mother  exhibited, 
who  she  knew  bad  been  waiting  anxiously  to  hear 
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the  rmult  of  her  errand.  She  obeyed  quietly  and  in 
silence,  as  her  eye  wandered  to  the  little  table  her 
mother  had  just  left.  A  child  sat  by  it ;  on  its  up- 
raised leaf  her  arms  were  folded,  and  her  young  head, 
covered  with  a  profusjon  of  light  shining  curls, 
drooped  heavily  upon  them.  Her  face  was  con- 
cealed, but  her  motionlef^s  posture  and  light  regular 
breathing  told  that  she  slept.  A  map  she  had  been 
coloring,  and  on  which  a  boundary  line  was  partly 
traced,  lay  open  before  her. 

"  Poor  Amy !  how  weary  she  seems,"  said  her 
sister  in  a  whisper. 

*' Yes,  weary,  indeed,"  replied  her  mother.  *'I 
wished  her  to  leave  olf,  but  she  had  tasked  herself, 
and  thought  she  would  have  finished  before  your 
return.  I  was  glad  when  the  poor  child  fell  asleep, 
that  she  might  have  a  short  respite  from  her  labors. 
And  now  tell  me,  my  love,  how  you  have  suc- 
ceeded" 

*'Not  very  well,  mother;  I  could  get  but  four 
dollars  on  the  urn." 

**  But  four  dollars!" 

*'  That  is  all ;  and  although  I  felt  ashan>ed  to  ask 
for  more,  yet  I  did,  and  pleaded  for  even  fifty  cents. 
O,  mother,  this  is — " 

*'  Mortifying,  you  would  say,  Catharine.  I  know 
it,  and  I  grieve  that  we  are  under  the  terrible  neces- 
sity of  exposing  ourselves  in  this  manner,  and  to 
such  people.  I  heard  our  landlady's  voice,  too, 
when  you  came  in,  and  thought  she  was  speaking  to 
you;  but  I  was  afraid  of  waking  Amy,  and  did  not 
go  down." 

"Yes,  mother,  she  stopped  me  to  say  that  we 
could  stay  no  longer  without  paying  the  rent ;  you 
know  it  is  twenty  shillings,  and  if  we  take  it  out  of 
these  four  dollars,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  and— ^mother 
— it  is  not  all  here." 

*' That  is  unfortunate,  indeed;  how  did  you  lose 
it?" 

'^  I  did  not  lose  it,  mother;  but  I  could  not  help 
giving  it — "  and  Catharine  related  the  incident  that 
occurred  before  the  baker's  shop. 

**  You  did  right,  my  child;  they  were  more  desti- 
tute than  we." 

Catharine's  eyes  sparkled  when  she  heard  her 
mother's  approval.  Their  extreme  poverty  was 
forgotten ;  for  a  moment  she  even  felt  rich,  as  she 
glanced  round  their  tidy  apartment,  and  thought  of 
the  homeless,  supperless  children  of  the  p9or  way- 
farer.   She  thought  it 

No  sill 

AsHinat  the  law  of  love,  to  mea«ure  lots 
with  leu  diiitiiiguiiihed  than  oantelvei ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
And  sympathize  Math  others  sufieriiig  mure." 

"  I  would  not  care  how  soon  we  left  this  wretched 
house,"  resumed  Mrs.  Clayton,  "if  we  had  the 
n/eans  of  providing  ourselves  with  another ;  come 
what  will,  the  rent  must  be  paid,  if  we  expect  to  be 
treated  with  civility.  There  will  still  be  twelve — 
no— ten  shillings  left;  there  is  something  owing  to 
both  Amy  and  yourself  for  coloring  prints  and  maps, 
and  perhaps  the  lady  for  whom  you  marked  the 


embroidered  handkerchiefs  will  pay  you  to-morrow. 
It  is  but  a  miserable  pittance  I  get  for  making  these 
shirts,  and  my  eye-sight  is  so  bad  that  I  camiot 
undertake  finer  work.  William,  too,  has  received 
none  of  his  scanty  wages  for  the  last  three  months." 
Both  mother  and  daughter  sat  for  a  long  time 
absorbed  in  thought.  They  were  poor  and  friendless, 
but  not  desponding,  and  when  Amy  woke  from  her 
slumber,  the  three  knelt  together,  and  the  mother 
thanked  God  for  having  preserved  them  hitherto, 
and  prayed  him  to  aid  and  succor  them,  if  there  were 
darker  days  yet  in  store. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A   RAT  OF  UGHT. 

Three  years,  three  weary  years,  had  passed  since 
Catharine  Clapton,  harassed  and  indignant,  had  left 
her  situation  as  governess.  She  had  toiled  on,  assist- 
ing her  mother,  but  their  imited  eflTorts  eked  out  by 
the  wages  of  William,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  place  in  a  store,  and  of  Amy,  who  had  been 
taught  to  color  maps,  and  thus  added  a  little  to  the 
general  fimd,  could  not  keep  them  from  want. 
They  had  removed  from  place  to  place,  descending 
gradually  until  they  were  obliged  to  occupy  their 
present  apartments,  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  even 
this  they  were  not  longer  able  to  pay. 

"Well,  Catharine,  has  the  lady  paid  you  for 
marking  those  embroidered  handkerchiefs  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  she  was  at  a  ball  last  night,  and  I 
suppose  did  not  rise  so  early  as  usual  this  morning." 

"  Why,  it  is  twelve  o'clock !" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  not  more  than  eleven  when  I 
was  there.  I  stopped  on  my  way  home  to  see 
William.  A  paper  lay  on  the  counter,  and  as  mj 
eye  glanced  over  it,  I  saw  an  advertisement  for  a 
governess,  and  with  your  permission,  mother,  wiH 
make  inquiries  about  the  situation." 

Mrs.  Clayton  thought  of  all  her  daughter  had 
formerly  been  subjected  to.  **  I  am  afraid  of  letting 
you  go  from  me  again,  my  child,  and  I  would  rather 
try  and  devise  some  other  means  for  our  support." 

"  Mother,  I  can  think  of  none.  We  have  toiled 
day  and  night,  and  our  scanty  remuneration  is  with- 
held until  we  are  weary  of  asking.  That  very 
woman  at  whose  house  I  called  this  morning,  hat 
twice  before  sent  me  away  with  the  most  frivolous 
excuses.  O,  if  the  rich  knew  the  anguish  of  heart 
with  which  the  poor  turn  away  unpaid — if  they  knew 
how  precious  is  that  time  which  they  think  can  be 
squandered  away  in  repeated  calls  for  the  wages  of 
honest  toil — they  would  not — they  could  not,  be  so 
heartless !" 

"  But  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  these  things, 
that  they  have  no  sympathy.  The  lady  who  employs 
a  seamstress,  and  urges  her  to  have  the  work  finished 
at  some  given  time,  never  dreams  of  the  privations 
to  which  the  poor  girl  may  be  subjected  for  want  of 
the  money  for  which  she  has  toiled  with  simken  eye 
and  weary  frame.  And  how  should  the  rich  know 
this?  Pampered  with  every  luxiuy,  their  slightest 
wishes  gratified,  how  should  thA^  Wa<Qr<ii  v(>DaX^x\akN» 
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work  and  wait?  How  can  the  woman  who  pays 
freely  twonty-five  dollars  for  an  embroidered  pocket 
handkerchief,  attach  any  value  to  the  paltry  twenty- 
five  cents  she  contracted  to  pay  for  marking  it  ?  But 
let  us  not  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgments ;  prosperity 
has  its  quicksands  as  well  as  adversity,  and  after  a 
few  short  years,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  will 
have  one  common  resting  place." 

**  Mother,  if  you  have  no  objections  I  will  go  to- 
day and  see  about  the  situation;  I  am  older  now 
than  when  I  last  set  out  on  such  a  quest,  and  I 
believe  have  more  insight  into  character." 

"  Your  dress,  I  fear,  my  child,  will  be  but  little  in 
your  favor ;  some  people  are  strongly  biased  in  their 
estimation  of  others  by  their  personal  appearance, 
and  your  costume,  Catharine,  is  not  very  prepos- 
sessing." 

"  I  know  it,  mother,  but  I  am  willing  to  run  the 
risk,  and,  if  need  be,  submit  to  a  refusal.  Be  assured 
I  have  too  much  self-respect  to  feel  ashamed  merely 
on  account  of  the  plainness  of  my  apparel,  and  no 
lady  of  discernment  will  regard  that  alone  as  her 
.only  test  of  character." 

*'  Go  then,  and  may  the  Protector  of  the  fatherless 
go  with  you." 

Catharine  Clayton,  though  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  lost  much  of  the  roundness  of  form  and  the 
elastic  step  of  youth.  Her  countenance  had  assumed 
a  grave  and  thoughtful  expression,  which  made  her 
appear  much  older  than  she  really  was,  and  a  com- 
mon observer  would  have  passed  hor  by  without 
seeing  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  her  appearance 
— but  tho!*e  accustomed  to  study  and  discriminate 
human  character,  who  looked  upon  her  intellectual 
face,  and  mildly  eloquent  eyes,  would  at  once  have 
pronounced  her  no  common  character.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  with  a  nervous  trepidation 
entirely  at  variance  with  her  usual  habits  of  selt- 
command,  tliat  she  rang  the  bell  at  the  door  of  an 
elegtmt  looking  house  in  Wavcrly  Place.  She  had 
BO  much  at  stake ! — the  welfare  of  those  beloved  ones 
who  had  now  little  part  in  life's  heritage,  save 

The  common  air, 

And  common  use  of  their  o>%ii  limbs. 

Those  beloved  ones  who  liad  been  so  thoughtlessly 
jostled  aside  on  the  highway  of  the  world,  until  the 
place  of  their  sojourn  was  unknown,  perliajis  their 
very  existence  forgotten,  by  their  former  associates ! 

The  apartment  into  which  Catharine  was  shown 
was  superbly  furnished,  but  what  immediately 
attracted  her  notice  were  the  various  specimens  of 
art,  arranged  with  the  utmost  taste,  with  which  it 
was  adorned.  She  had  risen  to  examine  more  closely 
a  cabinet  picture  of  exjpiisiio  grace  and  beauty,  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  violin  player  of  Rafaello, 
when  she  heard  the  door  open,  and  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  entered  the  room.  She  gave  one  searching 
look  at  her  visitor,  which  sent  the  blood  rushing  to 
the  face  of  the  young  girl,  but  in  a  moment  her  eyes 
were  withdrawn,  and,  with  a  courteous  and  kind 
manner,  she  asked  Catharine  to  be  seated. 

'*  You  wish  to  obtain  a  situation  as  governess.  I 
believe  ?" 
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Yes,  madam,  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper  this  morning— governess  for  two  little  girls  ?" 
she  said  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  for  my  two  youngest  children,  who  are 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age ;  the  young  lady  who  last 
had  charge  of  them  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  ill  health.  I  regretted  to  part  with  her,  for  she 
was  a  most  amiable  person,  and  the  children  were 
greatly  attached  to  her.  Have  you  resided  in  any 
family  as  governess?" 

"  One  only." 

"Was  it  lately?" 

**  No,  it  is  three  years  since." 

"Were  you  long  there  ?" 

"  Three  months." 

"That  was  a  short  time — may  I  ask  why  you 
remained  no  longer  ?" 

'*  I  could  not.  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  left  home 
— and — "  Catharine  hesitated.  She  >K'as  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  as  is  every  woman  of  fine  feeling, 
that  she  had  been  subjected  to  insult. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  to  tell  me  why  yoa 
led;  I  dare  say  you  had  sufficient  reason  for  so 
doing.    Are  you  now  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  my  mother  is  a  widow,  and  two  other 
children  beside  myself  are  with  her,"  and  the  poor 
girl's  lip  quivered  as  she  thought  of  little  Amy,  bowed 
down  over  her  maps.  Without  pretending  to  notice 
her  emotion,  the  lady  asked  if  she  thought  herself 
competent  to  teach  the  English  branches,  with  musio 
and  French  ?  as  these  were  all  to  which  she  -wished  a 
governess  to  devote  her  attention.  Catharine  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  shall  call  and  see  your  mother  to- 
morrow, when  wo  will  arrange  the  terms." 

Here  was  a  new  emberra-ssment.  Would  the  lady 
take  her  after  seeinsr  where  she  lived?  What  if 
that  horrid  Mrs.  Higgins  with  her  young  brood  of 
unmanagcables  should  be  in  the  way?  But  there 
was  no  use  in  conjecturing,  and  too  upright  to  pre- 
varicate or  iL«e  any  subterfuge,  however  harmless 
it  might  appear,  Catharine  gave  her  name,  and  the 
directions  to  find  her  mother's  dwelling. 

The  lady  rightly  MLspected  that  the  family  she 
was  about  to  visit  must  be  very  destitute,  and  being 
a  woman  of  tine  feeling,  and  possessing  a  laige 
sliare  of  consideration  for  others,  she  was  not  wil- 
ling to  subject  one  who  might  l)e  the  future  teacher 
and  companion  of  her  children  to  the  invidious  re- 
marks of  servants;  so,  instead  of  ordering  her  car- 
riage, she  set  out  on  foot  for  the  home  of  "Mn. 
Clayton. 

The  abodes  of  poverty  were  not  unknown  to  her. 
Often  had  s?hc  been  the  nngel  of  mercy  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  destitute.  Early  left  a  widow,  with  an 
ample  fortune  at  her  control,  she  felt  that  she  wus 
but  the  steward  of  the  Almighty's  bounty,  and  that 
at  the  dread  day  of  judgment  she  must  render  an 
account  of  her  stewardship.  Belonging  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  families  in  a  Southern 
State,  highly  intellootual  and  accomplished,  her 
society  was  courted,  and  her  presence  coveted,  in 
the  most  select  circles.     Equally  removed  from 
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fanaticum  on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  to  the  world 
on  the  other,  she  enjoyed  her  Christian  liberty, 
which  allowed  her  to  partake  of  all  innocent  recrea- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  restrained  her  from 
spending  that  time  which  God  had  given  to  fit  her 
for  eternity,  in  idle  extravagance,  or  a  silly  devo- 
tion to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Watching  over  her 
children,  and  the  difierent  members  of  her  house- 
hold, with  the  strict  watchfulness  and  gentle  love 
of  one  who  cared  not  only  for  their  bodies,  but  their 
souls,  she  was  yet  devoid  of  all  affectation  of  piety ; 
and  those  who  saw  her  cheerful  and  unconstrained 
manner,  and  listened  to  the  brilliant  flow  of  her 
conversation,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  richly  stored  mind,  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  she  was  the  same  woman  who,  on  every 
Lord^s  day,  joined  so  devoutly  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  that  that  rich  voice  had  fallen  softly 
as  the  murmur  of  a  summer  fount  on  many  a 
parched  and  weary  heart.    She  was,  in  truth, 

*"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd." 
We  have  met  Mrs.  Clinton  once  before,  on  her 
return  from  Mrs.  Archer's  party,  and  we  gladly 
accompany  her  now  on  her  visit  to  the  Claytons. 

To  the  delight  of  Catharine,  Mr.  Higgins  had 
that  morning  consented  to  take  his  wife  and  children 
on  a  sleigh-ride  to  Harlaem.  Such  crying  and 
screaming  were  never  heard,  such  a  perfect  bedlam 
was  never  seen.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  running 
about  with  his  hair  on  end,  while  his  mother  was 
ordering  him  to  be  quiet,  and  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

''  I  '11  never  be  able  to  make  any  thing  genteel  out 
o'  you  in  the  world.  I  thought  I  should  n't  when 
your  father  insisted  on  giving  you  that  name  of 
yours.  I  told  him  no  good  would  come  of  it,  for 
the  Locofocos  were  all  a  low  set ;  look  at  Henry 
Clay  there,  he  behaves  like  a  gentleman." 

At  last,  after  every  chest  had  been  rummaged  for 
stray  garments,  and  two  stools  carried  to  the  door 
for  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van  Buren  to  sit  upon, 
Mr.  Higgins  made  his  appearance,  and  with  Mrs. 
Higgins  (who  held  the  baby  on  her  lap)  beside  him, 
and  Mandy  squeezed  between  them  on  the  only 
seat,  and  the  young  Whig  and  Locofoco  placed  side 
by  side,  with  some  appearance  of  amicability,  the 
party  set  out. 

Catharine  was  glad  when  she  saw  them  drive 
from  the  door.  Mrs.  Clinton  soon  after  reached  the 
house,  and  a  slight  blush  sufliised  the  poor  girl's 
cheek  as  she  opened  the  door  for  her  visiter.  One 
glance  around  the  apartment  into  which  she  entered 


convinced  Mrs.  Clinton  that  she  was  among  superior 
people.  True,  there  was  poverty,  but  none  of  its 
usual  squalid  and  untidy  accompaniments.  Mrs. 
Clayton,  though  dressed  in  garments  of  coarse  ma- 
terial, and  plain  fashion,  had  an  easy  self-possessioni 
a  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  a  polished  address, 
which  commended  her  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  to  the 
kind  feeling,  of  the  noble  woman  with  whom  she 
was  conversing.  With  the  utmost  delicacy  Mrs. 
Clinton  drew  from  the  widow  the  story  of  her 
bereavement,  and  learned  also  the  cause  of  Catha- 
rine's remaining  but  three  months  as  a  governess. 

'*  I  intended  taking  your  daughter  home  with  me 
to-day,  Mrs.  Clayton,  but  there  may  be  some 
arrangements  you  would  like  to  make  before  her 
leaving  you,  and,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  feel 
assured  that  I  shall  be  pleased  with  Catharine,  I 
leave  with  her  the  first  year's  salary." 

Mrs.  Clayton  fully  understood  the  delicacy  which 
prompted  the  oflTer,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  emo 
tion.  At  last  one  true  woman  had  been  found  to 
whom  she  could  commit  her  eldest  darling,  without 
fear  of  her  being  subjected  to  vulgar  caprice,  or 
licentious  insult. 

The  mother's  heart  was  glad,  and  from  it,  as  from 
an  altar,  the  mother's  grateful  thanks  arose  like 
sweet  Incense  to  the  throne  of  Him  who  bringeth 
light  out  of  darkness,  and  maketh  streams  of  conso- 
lation to  spring  up  like  waters  in  the  desert. 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  Claytons  was  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  new  home.  They  succeeded 
in  finding  the  upper  part  of  a  neat,  but  plain  house, 
to  which  they  removed  immediately.  One  cart  held 
all  the  heavier  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  lighter 
ones  were  carried  by  William  and  his  sisters.  They 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  quiet, 
neat  family,  and  the  tidy  appearance  of  the  place, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  unswept  and  un- 
washed house  of  Mrs.  Higgins,  was  truly  charming. 

Catharine  was  soon  installed  in  her  office  of 
governess  over  two  lovely,  sweet  tempered  girls, 
the  elder  of  whom,  both  in  person  and  manner, 
greatly  resembled  her  sister  Amy.  What  a  change 
in  one  short  month  had  been  effected  by  the  generous 
hand  and  the  kind  heart  of  one  noble  woman  !  A 
whole  family,  apparently  on  the  brink  of  destitution, 
had  been  raised  from  sorrow  to  joy,  from  the  gloomy 
depths  of  poverty,  from  the  carking  cares  of  cruel 
want,  to  the  cheerful  light  of  competence. 

O,  for  more  Mrs.  Clintons  I  O,  that  more  pos- 
sessors of  thou«ands  would  learn  like  her  the  luxury 
of  doing  good !  [To  be  continued. 
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Yea !  many  a  doubtful  mind  hath  borne 

The  deepest  angulali,  nnd  in  vaia ; 
And  many  a  sincere  heart  is  torn 

By  jealousy  nnd  feigned  disdain, 
From  that  fond  being  in  whose  breast 

The  breath  of  love  seemed  growing  chill. 
Which,  had  it  been  more  fondly  pressed, 

Had  made  that  boaom  dearer  still. 


But  nay !  that  cursed  inward  pride 

Which  counteracts  the  real  desire, 
Bums  far  too  fierce  for  man  to  hide 

The  powerful  influence  of  its  fire. 
Yet,  well  the  soul  seems  skilled  in  such 

A  task,  as  if  by  duty  taught 
To  smother  and  to  stifle  much 

The  dark  idea,  the  sad  'ning  thought.     §.  winiixx. 
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my  appropriating  the  results  of  hor  labors  to  an 
endeavor  to  improve  my  health.'* 

**  People  who  can  make  money  as  easily  as  she 
can  may  aflford  to  spend  it  on  the  gaieties  of  Sara- 
toga/' returned  Charlotte,  who,  not  feeling  herself 
qaite  so  comfortable  as  when  ^he  first  entered,  rose 
and  took  her  leave. 

For  some  time  aAcr  she  was  gone  Maria  Mt  in 
silent  abstraction,  which  might  have  continued  much 
longer,  had  her  mother  not  interrupted  it  by  saying, 
'^Is  not  this  a  very  curious  story  about  William 
Swinbum,  Maria?" 

"  Rather  so,"  was  the  daughter's  reply. 

*^  He  did  not  seem  to  think  very  highly  of  Olivia 
Mein,"  said  Mrs.  Darnley. 

**  Nor  do  I  believe  he  does  so  yet,"  rejoined  her 
daughter,  who  seemed  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
banish  the  painful  idea  from  her  mind. 

*  *  I  vaed  to  think  hut  affections  were  very  differently 
engaged,"  continued  the  mother,  **  and  have  oflon 
flattered  myself  that  he  would  some  day  or  other 
prove  himself  capable  of  appreciating  the  character 
of  my  Maria." 

**  It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  a  partiality,  even 
if  it  ever  existed,  would  outlive  three  years  of  hard 
rubbing  in  a  foreign  and  esttentially  mercantile  world. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  by  this  time  he  has  learned  so 
much  of  the  value  of  money,  as  to  place  great  im- 
portance on  Mr.  Mein's  wealtli.  But  that  he  should 
look  upon  \m  (laughter  in  any  other  1  ight  than  merely 
as  the  vehicle  by  which  a  portion  of  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  himself,  I  caimot  believe,  and  it  is  this  con- 
viction tliat  Would  give  Charlotte's  hints  their  cliicf 
poigmmcy.  That  he  has  forgotten  me,  I  con  both 
imagine  and  forgive,  but  thai  he  can  ever  look  upon 
Olivia  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  is  impossible. 
And,  after  all,  mamma,"  addeil  the  amiable  girl,  as 
she  forced  a  smile  to  her  countenance,  and  strug- 
gled to  speuk  cheerfully,  "beauty  and  w^ealth  are 
two  most  powerful  auxiliaricst." 

*'  I  would  not  exchange  the  beauty  of  your  counte- 
nance for  Olivia's  fine  complexion  and  lioautiful 
features,  or  her  i>plendid  tresses,  of  which  she  and 
her  mother  arc  both  so  proud,  into  the  bargain,"  said 
Mrs.  Darnlev. 

''  No,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Maria  laughing,  *'  I 
believe  you  would  not  indeed!  But  remember  the 
old  saying  about  *  every  crow — .'  Where  would 
you  find  any  one  who  would  not  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
your  putting  Maria  Darnley,  aged  twenty-four,  with 
a  sort  of  muddy,  indescribable  complexion,  a  nose 
that  is  tmfortunately  thickest  where  it  ought  to  be 
smallest,  gray  eyes  and  inexi)res.sive  hair,  for  after 
all  there  is  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  hair,  in 
coniiK!titii>n  with  Olivia  Mein,  who  is  not  yet  quite 
twenty,  with  linely  formed  dark  sparkling  eyes,  a 
beautifully  curved  muulh,  skin  as  white  as  alabaster, 
and  luiir,  certainly  the  bla<;kest,  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  I  ever  i?aw.  All  these  William  has  often 
seen  and  admired,  and  we  must  nr/t  be  too  severe 
upon  him,  if,  by  this  time,  he  has  persuaded  himself 
that,  with  the  advantage  of  three  additional  years' 


experience,  she  may  have  overcame  many  of  her 
faults,  and  become  internally,  as  well  as  externally, 
beautifid.  But  though  he  may  have  persu^^  him- 
self to  this,  his  noble  and  generous  nature  can  never 
have  so  deteriorated  as  to  blind  him  to  the  faults 
which  a  renewed  intercourse  with  Olivia  will  soon 
lay  open  to  him ;  and  I  grieve  to  think,  if  i^be  really 
as  Charlotte  insinoated,  of  the  thorns  that  he  is  plant- 
ing in  his  future  course  through  life." 

"  He  will  deserve  all  that  he  meets  with,"  said  the 
widow,  whose  naturally  meek  and  humble  spirit  was 
roused,  by  this  slight  upon  her  daughter,  in  a  manner 
that  nothing  directed  toward  herself  could  have 
excited. 

"  Well !  let  us  not  condemn  him  to  punishment 
too  hastily,"  said  Maria  gently.  "  Perhi^  Charlotte 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusions  she  has  drawn, 
for  she  acknowledges  she  did  not  tee  the  letter." 

"  But  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  letter  at 
all,  and  that,  too,  a  very  long  letter,  and  sent  in  so 
private  a  manner,  are  sufTicient  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  inferred." 

Maria  breathed  a  deep  sigh.  '*  Thmgs  must  take 
their  course,"  she  said,  and  then  added  inwardly, 
'*  I  will  pursue  the  straight  and  open  path  of  duty ; 
and  though  my  affections  can  never  alter,  I  can  for- 
give him  for  the  change  that  may  have  taken  place 
in  his." 

All  the  business  of  fitting  dresses,  and  arranging 
the  various  articles  of  the  toilet,  which  precedes  a 
visit  to  a  fashionable  watcring-pluco,  with  those  who 
expect  to  shine  in  the  gay  circle,  can  be  so  easily 
imagined,  that  wc  !«hall  pass  it  over  and  bring  Mrs. 
Mein  and  her  daughters  to  the  much-desired  spot  at 
once.  Mr.  Mein  having  conducted  them  thither, 
returned  home  almost  immediately,  on  the  plea  of 
business,  and  very  soon  afler,  his  wife  received  a 
letter  from  him,  the  following  extract  from  which 
she  read,  in  all  the  tremor  of  strong  excitement,  to 
her  daughters. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  home,  the  cook  told  me  that 
the  day  after  we  left  a  very  superb  carriage  had 
driven  up  to  the  door,  drawn  by  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  horses  she  had  ever  seen,  and  that  a  loot- 
man  in  a  very  splendid  liver>'  came  and  asked  for 
you ;  and.  on  licing  told  where  you  were,  he  went 
back  to  the  carriage  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  card,  which  he  desired  might  be  given  to  you  on 
your  return.  I  went  directly  to  the  card-box  to  see 
who  the  visiter  was,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  read 
the  nutne  of  Frederick  Randolph,  from  Canton. 
I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  all  the  principal  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  to  try  to  find  him,  intending,  as 
soon  as  I  did  so,  to  send  for  you  to  come  home ;  but 
I  could  learn  no  tidings  of  him.  Several  people 
had  ;ieen  the  elegant  cquijuige,  which  they  all  con- 
cUkUhI  to  be  that  of  some  foreign  aml)a*9sador,  it 
being  so  much  more  splendid  than  any  thing  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  but  nobody  could  tell 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  I  have  put  off  writing 
two  or  three  days,  hoping  it  might  be  in  my  power 
in  the  course  of  that  time  to  give  you  more  satis- 
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fmctory  information ;  but  I  have  at  length  concluded 
that  he  must  have  left  the  city  almost  immediately 
after  calling  at  our  house,  and,  as  the  weather  is 
exceedingly  warm,  it  is  most  probable  he  has  gone 
to  some  watering-place ;  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain 
to  which,  and  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  find  it 
out.  Who  knows  but  he  may  even  take  it  into  his 
head  to  join  you  at  Saratoga  ?  If  he  should  do  so, 
tell  Lieevy  and  IiOtte  to  take  care  not  to  lose  their 
wits  when  figuring  away  in  that  elegant  carriage." 

"  Well !  who  would  have  thought  it !"  cried  Mrs. 
Mein.  *'  So  my  dear  cousin  Fred  is  come  back  at 
last !  And  just  as  kind  as  ever ;  for  it  seems  he  had 
come  to  New  York  on  purpose  to  see  me,  since  be 
left  it  as  soon  as  he  found  I  was  not  there.  Oh ! 
how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  his  handsome  face 
once  more !" 

*'  And  how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  and  ride  in 
his  handsome  carriage !"  said  Charlotte. 

''  And  to  have  his  footman,  in  such  splendid  livery, 
standing  at  our  backs  at  table,"  added  Olivia. 

"  How  I  shall  watch  every  carriage  that  I  see," 
rejoined  the  younger-  sister.  *'  I  hope  he  will  come 
soon,  before  much  more  of  our  time  is  expired !" 

*'  Oh !  as  to  that,"  returned  the  mother,  *'  your  pa 
will  not  be  very  particular  in  keeping  i»  to  any 
fixed  time  if  we  are  with  him ;  for  he  knows  that 
you  can  have  a  much  more  constant  intercourse 
with  him  in  such  a  place  as  this,  than  if  you  were 
even  at  home.  And  I  should  wish  you  to  see  as 
much  of  him  as  possible,  that  you  may  learn  to  love 
my  dear  cousin  Fred  as  I  have  alwa^'S  loved  him." 

*'  Dear  me,  ma !  I  never  knew  that  you  were  so 
very  fond  of  him  till  lately,"  said  Charlotte. 

'*Why,  what  was  the  use  of  saying  any  thing 
about  it,  as  long  as  there  was  no  likelihood  of  my 
ever  seeing  him  again  ?  It  was  only  painful  to  my 
feelings  to  talk  about  him.  But  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  large  independent  fortime, 
I  of  course  felt  sure  he  would  return  before  long  to 
his  native  country,  and  then  there  was  some  pleasure 
in  talking  about  him.  But  I  hope,  girls,"  continued 
the  prudent  mother,  '*  you  will  not  think  of  saying 
to  him  that  you  had  never  heard  of  him  till  within  a 
year  or  two;  but,  on  the  contrary,  speak  of  the 
affection  that  I  have  alwaj's  had  for  him." 

**  Oh  I  of  course  I"  replied  Olivia,  whose  mind 
was  just  capacious  enough  to  take  in  any  little 
scheme  of  cunning  or  duplicity. 

'*  How  long  is  it  since  he  AK'ent  away,  and  where 
has  he  been  living  all  this  time  ?"  asked  the  younger 
daughter. 

"Let  me  see!  I  have  been  married  three-and- 
twenty  years,  and  he  had  been  gone  at  least  three 
years  before  I  was  married;  so  that  it  is  not  less 
than  twenty-six  years  since  he  went  away." 

"  Then  he  is  pretty  old  by  this  time,"  remarked 
the  same  daughter. 

**  Not  very  old,  after  all,  Charlotte,"  returned  the 
mother.  *' I  believe  he  was  about  nineteen  when 
he  went.  A  gentleman  who  was  going  to  settle  at 
Canton  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  proposed  to 
take  him  with  him  as  a  sort  of  clerk.    He  at  first 


declined  the  ofiTer,  on  account  of  his  mother,  who 
was  a  widow  and  entirely  dependent  on  him ;  bm 
the  gentleman  offered  to  advance  a  sum  of  money 
for  her  support,  to  be  paid  back  by  Instalments  firom 
his  salary,  which  was  to  be  a  much  larger  one  thtti 
he  could  procure  here,  so  he  agreed  to  go.  We 
were  all  very  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  he  was  a 
sweet,  handsome  fellow,  as  you  will  admit  when 
you  see  him,  for  he  cannot  now  be  more  than  fivo- 
and-forty,  and  his  beamy  is  of  a  kind  that  wears 
well — a  clear  dark  complexion,  and  jet  black  hair. 
that  curled  so  beautifully  that  we  used  to  plague  him 
by  saying  we  were  sure  he  rouged,  and  put  his  hair 
in  papers." 

*'  How  I  should  like  to  see  him  !  I  think  his  hair 
and  mine  must  be  very  much  alike,"  said  Olivia,  as 
she  stood  arranging  her  curi^  before  the  glass. 

''  It  will  not  be  long  I  expect  before  you  have  that 
pleasure;  and  I  hope,  girls,  when  you  do  see  him 
you  will  take  particular  pains  to  make  yourselves 
agreeable  to  him,  and  then  who  knows  what  may 
happen  ?" 

''Perhaps  Leevy  may  before  long  be  riding  in 
that  elegant  carriage  as  her  own,"  said  Charlotte. 

''Well,  now  let  us  go  and  take  a  walk  to  the 
spring,"  said  the  mother,  smiling  with  pleasure  at 
the  suggestion;  "for  I  declare  the  excitement  has 
made  my  headache  dreadMly.  I  wish  my  feelings 
were  not  so  easily  excited.  People  of  sensibility 
have  really  a  great  deal  to  bear !"  And  so  saying, 
the  sensitive  mother  and  her  two  daughters  proceeded 
to  the  spring,  where  they  found  abundant  opportimity 
of  gratifying  their  feelings  by  expatiating  to  their 
various  acquaintances,  upon  the  riches  and  splendor 
of  the  relative  by  whom  they  hoped  soon  to  be  joined 
— ^for  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mien,  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly visit  the  springs,  was  immediately  adopted  by 
them  as  a  fact. 

"Ma,  is  Mr.  Randolph  any  relation  to  Maria 
Darnley  ?"  asked  Charlotte,  as  she  saw  that  yoimg 
lady  advancing  toward  the  spring,  in  a  simple  but 
exceedingly  neat  dress  and  a  large  sunbonnet,  and 
carrying  a  buttle  in  her  hand. 

"  No !  to  be  sure  not,  child  I"  returned  the  mother, 
not  very  well  pleased  at  being  interrupted  in  a  glow- 
ing description  that  she  was  giving  to  an  old  lady  of 
her  cousin  Fred's  brilliant  complexion,  fine  teeth 
and  eyes,  and  bright  black  curly  hair.  "  You  know 
Maria  Darnley  is  related  to  you  by  your  pa's  side, 
and  cousin  Fred  is  my  relation." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  tell  her  about  his  beiikg 
come,"  said  the  daughter,  "  for  I  shall  enjoy  seeing 
bow  she  will  pretend  not  to  care  about  it."  And 
with  this  amiable  object  in  view  she  went  forward 
to  meet  Maria,  with  that  cordiality  which  she  ever 
exhibited  when  she  had  any  thing  to  communicate 
which  she  thought  (as  she  elegantly  termed  it)  would 
spite  her.  But  Charlotte's  enjoyment  on  the  occasion 
was  much  greater  than  she  had  anticipated,  for  if 
Maria  tried  to  hear  the  announcement  with  indif- 
ference, she  was  at  least  very  unsuccessful  in  her 
endeavor.  Iler  color,  which  was  never  vef}*  high, 
almost  entirely  forsook  her  cheeks,  and  then,  as  if 
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•hocked  at  its  own  delinquency,  nwhed  back  with 
•uoh  force  as  to  sufiuse  both  face  and  neck ;  whilst 
an  evident  tremor  was  discernible  in  her  voice  as 
she  said,  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  are  likely  to  have 
so  great  a  pleasure !  But  I  must  hasten  to  take  the 
water  to  my  mother,"  she  added,  as  the  person  at  the 
spring,  having  filled  the  bottle,  presented  it  to  her — 
**  for  she  is  not  so  well  as  usual  this  morning." 

^*  I  wish  you  had  but  seen  her,  Leevy !"  said  Char- 
lotte, as  she  returned  to  her  former  place  beside  her 
mother  and  sister;  ^* I  declare  I  almost  thought  she 
would  have  choked  with  envy." 

*'La!  Charlotte!"  said  Olivia,  tittering  with  an 
evident  expression  of  delight. 

**  May  I,  ma'am,  inquire  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  you  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  and  who 
went  away  with  a  bottle  of  water?"  said  a  voice  at 
the  elbow  of  the  younger  sister. 

Charlotte  looked  round  to  see  who  it  was  that  had 
addressed  her,  and  saw  that  the  speaker  was  a 
gentleman,  or,  we  believe,  from  his  exceedingly 
simple  appearance,  Charlotte  would  have  denied  his 
right  to  that  title,  and  insisted  that  he  was  only  a 
man,  apparently  far  on  to  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
hair  almost  entirely  white,  a  yellow  complexion,  and 
a  form  so  exceedingly  attenuated  that  the  skin  of  his 
body  appeared  literally  to  be  drawn  over  bare  bones. 
Charlotte,  with  a  haughty  air,  cast  her  eyes  over  the 
person  of  the  speaker,  and  then  answered  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  evidently  indicated  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  conversation.  **  I  believe  her 
name  is  Darnley." 

*'  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking,  because  I  heard  the 
lady  that  I  believe  is  your  mother,  speak  of  her 
being  a  relation  of  yours,"  said  the  stranger. 

'^Shc  is  a  relation,  I  believe,  but  a  very  distant 
one,"  returned  Charlotte,  turning  her  head  away  as 
i<he  spoke,  and  addressing  her  sister  to  avoid  any 
further  remarks  from  her  neighbor.  But  her  effort 
was  not  successful,  for  the  moment  she  had  ceased 
speaking  he  again  spoke,  without  appearing  to  notice 
any  of  her  hints. 

"Is  the  lady  we  were  speaking  of  mturied?"  he 
asked. 

"No!"  returned  she,  "nor  is  she  likelv  ever  to 
be." 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

"Because  she  is  old  and  uj?ly.  Unless,"  added 
Charlotte,  as  if  recollecting  herwlf,  "she  should 
chance  to  meet  w^ith  some  one  as  old  and  ugly  as 
herself." 

Hero  Olivia  began  to  giggle.  "I  declare,  Char- 
lotte," said  she,  "  you  are  the  queerest  girl." 

"  It  would  not  be  a  very  ditiicult  thing  for  her  to 
And  such  an  one,"  returned  the  stranger,  without 
oppeuring  to  notice  either  Olivia's  giggle  or  her 
remark. 

"I  should  think  not!"  returned  the  saucy  girl; 
and  as  she  spoke  she  cast  her  eyes  significantly  on 
the  person  to  whom  she  spoke.  Again  Olivia 
giggled. 

* '  I  could  not  see  much  c^  her  face,"  continued  the 
incorrigible  stranger ;  "but  her  figure  is  oxoeedingly 


good,  and  the  beantiAil  simplicity  of  her  dreaa  ahowa 
great  delicacy  of  taste." 

"  It  shows  great  delicacy  of  purse,"  returned  his 
antagonist,  m  an  exulting  tone  of  voice,  as  if  she 
thought  she  had  made  a  very  smart  reply.  But  her 
neighbor,  impervious  to  all  her  points,  proceeded, 
without  seeming  to  notice  what  she  had  said. 

"  Her  voice,  too,  as  Shakspeare  says,  seems 

*    '    Ever  low,  gentle  and  naft, 
An  excellent  thing  in  womiin. 

At  the  moment  the  stranger  uttered  these  words, 
but  without  having  heard  them,  Mrs.  Mien  turned 
from  a  lady  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking,  and 
said,  '* Charlotte!  why  do  you  speak  so  loud?  you 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  every  body  about 
you !" 

This  rebuke,  coming  as  it  did,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  stranger's  remark,  was  too  much  for  Char- 
lotte's philosophy,  and  she  became  almoet  purple 
with  rage.  Now,  though  Charlotte  might  generally 
be  called  a  very  pretty  girl,  for  she  had  remarkably 
fine  hazel  eyes,  with  long  beautiful  eyelashes,  a  clear 
bright  complexion,  good  teeth,  and  luxuriant  auburn 
hair,  yet  her  mouth  was  rather  too  large  and  her  nose 
a  little  too  long,  and  when  she  happened  to  get  into 
a  passion,  (which  was  not  a  circumstance  of  very 
unfrequent  occurrence,)  the  muscles  of  those  two 
features,  by  a  sudden  contraction,  caused  her  upper 
lip  and  nose  to  turn  up,  so  as  to  give  an  almost 
ludicrous  appearance  to  her  face.  Assured  from 
these  s^'mptoms  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  younger  daughter  but  violent  invectives 
and  impertinent  rejoinders,  Mrs.  Mein  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  her  wisest  course  was  to  take 
her  out  of  the  way  of  observation,  and,  therefore, 
telling  them  that  she  wished  them  to  accompany  her 
in  a  lengthened  walk,  they  all  left  the  spring,  and 
as  they  were,  before  they  had  gone  far,  joined  by 
some  beaux,  for  the  girls  were  at  that  time  the  belles 
of  the  place,  Charlotte  soon  recovered  her  good 
humor. 

'*  My  dear  Maria!  what  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Mrs.  Darnley,  looking  at  her  daughter  with  anxiety, 
as  she  entered  the  bed-room  with  the  bottle  of  medi- 
cinal water. 

"  Nothing,''  returned  Maria,  forcing  a  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"Something  has  agitated  you;  I  know  you  too 
well,  Maria!  not  to  be  sure  that  something  has 
occurred  to  distress  you,  and  I  entreat  you  to  tell  mc 
at  once  what  it  is." 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  which  ought  to  agitate 
me,"  returned  Maria,  while  the  big  drops  trembled 
in  her  eyes ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  if  I  expose  my  weak- 
ness, you  will  be  as  much  ashamed  of  your  daughter 
as  I  am  of  myself." 

**  Shame  is  a  feeling  that  yon  never  have  excited, 
my  child,  and  1  believe  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever 
to  do  it.  But  tell  me,  what  is  it  that  has  distressed 
you?" 

Blaria  then,  with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
command,  told  her  mother  of  the  iatelligenoe  that 
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Charlotte  had  so  eagerly  communicated,  and  then 
added—**  Now  though  there  was  nothing  in  this  that 
ought  to  have  given  me  pain,  yet  I  must  confess  the 
idea  that  he  was  come  fraught  with  letters  and  mes- 
sages from  William,  nay,  that  he  was  perhaps 
accompanied  by  William  himself,  come  to  claim  his 
bride,  or  at  least  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  her  father 
to  their  engagement,  did  for  the  time  rather  over- 
come me.  But  it  will  soon  be  over,  my  dear  mother, 
and  if  you  will  leave  me  to  myself  for  a  short  time, 
you  will  soon  sec  me  as  usual  again." 

**  They  are  none  of  them  worth  caring  for,"  re- 
turned the  parent,  in  a  tone  of  indignation.  **  Wil- 
liam as  littlo  as  any  of  them ;  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  one  who  knew  so  little  how  to  value  such  a 
heart  as  yours,  my  dear  child,  should  ever  have  had 
any  power  over  it." 

**  OhI  do  not  speak  so  severely  of  him,  my  dear 
mamma,"  remonstrated  Maria,  as  she  wiped  away 
the  big  tears  from  her  eyes.  **  It  can  never  be  any 
mitigation  of  my  pain  to  hear  him  condemned.  And 
after  all,  perhaps  Charlotte  was  under  a  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  his  letter." 

*'  No !  Maria !  It  was  no  mistake,  and  I  will  tell 
you  now,  for  I  think  it  better  you  should  know  at 
once,  what  I  had  thought  I  would  conceal  from  you 
for  the  present  at  lea.st.  Whilst  you  were  out  walk- 
ing yesterday,  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Mien,  and  she 
then  told  me  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  Olivia  had 
received  a  letter  from  William,  containing  a  declara- 
tion of  love,  and  that  if  he  was  at  all  successful  in  his 
business,  she  had  no  doubt  that  Leevy  would  be  able 
to  prevail  upon  her  father  to  consent  to  their  union, 
for  it  was  well  known  she  had  long  been  attached  to 
him.  And  therefore,  Maria,  the  sooner  you  banish 
him  from  your  mind  the  better,  for  he  is  not  worth 
thinking  o(.^^ 

**  If  I  believed  that  of  him,"  returned  the  daughter, 
**  I  could  very  soon  banish  him  from  my  heart ;  for  I 
could  not  long  love  any  one  whom  I  did  not  esteem ; 
but  it  is  the  conviction  that,  though  he  has  in  this 
instance  deceived  himself,  his  heart  is  still  noble, 
generoim  and  kind,  that  makes  the  stroke  so  hard  to 
bear — for  I  know  that  he  is  laying  up  years  of  misery 
for  himself." 

**  Perhaps  this  Mr.  Randolph  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  business,"  suggested  Mrs.  Darnley. 
*'  As  Olivia  is  his  relation,  it  is  possible  that  his 
fortune  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Mein  has  pleaded 
eloquently,  and  made  him  forget  your  prior  claims." 

**  My  dear  mother,"  cried  Maria,  with  warmth; 
**  you  must  not  talk  of  my  claims ^  for  William  was 
under  no  engagement  to  me." 

**  Did  he  never  claim  any  promise  from  you?" 

*'  None !"  was  Maria's  short  but  emphatic  reply. 

**  Nor  give  you  any  himself?" 

**  No,"  returned  the  daughter.  *'  The  most  that  he 
ever  said  was  on  the  night  that  he  came  to  take  leave, 
when  he  said,  *  I  go,  Maria,  to  endeavor  to  amend 
my  fortune,  and  if  I  succeed  you  will  soon  see  me 
back,  to  claim  that  which  could  alone  make  that 
fortune  worth  having.*  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  intrepretation  that  I  put  on  his  words ;  but  yet  I 
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have  no  right  to  say  that  he  has  done  any  thing  dis- 
honorable. I  acquit  him  entirely.  And  now,  after 
begging  you  will  do  the  same,  dear  mother,  lot  us 
drop  the  subject,  and  you  shall  soon  sec  me  composed 
and  even  cheerful."  So  saying,  Maria  began  to  busy 
herself  about  some  of  her  pursuits,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  dropped. 

When  Mrs.  Mien  and  her  daughters  took  their 
accustomed  seats  at  the  dinner  table,  Charlotte,  to 
her  infinite  mortification,  saw  that  her  acquaintance, 
or  rather  antagonist,  of  the  morning,  was  seated 
directly  opposite  to  her.  **  Leevy,"  said  she,  stretch- 
ing her  head  across  her  mother  and  addressing  her 
sister,  who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  her  parent,  at  the 
same  time  speaking  in  a  tone  sufficiently  elevated  to 
be  heard  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  *'  did  n't 
you  think  that  all  new  corner*  took  their  seats  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  rose  as  the  vacancies  occurred 
above  them  ?" 

'•Hush,  Charlotte!"  said  the  mother,  who,  for  once, 
seemed  sensible  of  the  impertinence  of  her  daughter's 
remark.  He,  however,  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  choose  to  notice  it,  but 
asked  her,  in  a  very  polite  tone,  to  allow  him  to 
help  her  from  some  dish  that  stood  near  him.  Char- 
lotte, however,  was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  for  every 
rancorous  feeling  had  been  excited  by  their  conver- 
sation in  the  morning,  and  she  had  vowed  to  be  re- 
venged. Charlotte,  like  many  other  young  ladies, 
and  we  fear  young  gentlemen  also,  imagined  herself 
witty  because  she  was  pretty  ready  at  giving  ridicl^ 
lous  names  and  drawing  offensive  comparisons,  and 
she  was  determined  to  play  off  her  talent  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  circumstance  of  her  mother 
being  seated  between  her  sister  and  herself,  gave 
her  an  excuse  for  speaking  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  him  for  whom  it  was  intended — 
whilst,  as  in  a  mock  whisper,  she  said—"  Leevy  I 
Did  you  ever  see  a  skeleton  dressed  in  yellow 
leather  ?"  This,  of  course,  threw  Olivia  into  one  of 
her  accustomed  giggles,  when  her  mother — who  had 
been  too  busy  talking  to  one  of  her  neighbors  about 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Frederick  Randolph,  of  Canton,  and 
his  elegant  equipage— to  hear  what  her  younger 
daughter  had  said,  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
the  elder  one,  exclaimed — 

"  Do,  Leevy,  stop  that  giggling !  It  is  impossible 
to  hear  what  is  said  for  your  noise." 

'*  Oh,  ma !  Charlotte 's  so  funny — it  is  impossible 
to  keep  from  laughing !"  said  the  daughter. 

Charlotte  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  **  yellow 
skeleton,"  but  was  convinced,  from  the  perfect 
equanimity  of  his  countenance,  that  he  had  either 
not  heard,  or  not  understood  the  application  of  what 
she  had  said;  and  disappointed  in  her  attempt  to 
throw  back  upon  him  some  of  the  mortification  that 
she  had  experienced  in  the  morning,  she  sat  for  some 
time  silent.  At  length,  after  the  desert  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  a  happy  thought  struck  her,  and  pick- 
ing out  a  half  ripe,  half  withered  cherry  from  a  plate 
of  cherries  that  stood  near  her,  she  said,  still  address- 
ing the  sister,  in  whom  her  wit  was  always  sure  to 
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find  a  ready  listener,  and  a  constant  admirer,  and 
still  speaking  in  the  same  pretended  whisper  in 
which  she  had  before  address^  her — 

**  Leevy,  do  you  know  what  this  is  like?"  and,  as 
she  spoke,  she  held  the  cherry  toward  her  sister. 

"  No,"  returned  Olivia—**  what  is  it  like  ?" 

'*  The  end  of  Maria  Darnley^s  nose!  And  this,'' 
she  added,  holding  up  a  mildewed  leaf  o(  the  same 
fruit,  **  is  the  exact  shade  of  her  complexion." 

This  was  too  much  for  Olivia  to  hear  without  a 
loud  giggle — while  her  motlior  again  said,  with  con- 
siderable impatience — 

**  Leevy !  I  told  you  before  not  to  make  so  much 
noise." 

*'0h,  ma!  you  should  hear  Charlotte,  and  then 
you  would  not  wonder  at  my  laughing." 

**  Well,  I  wish  Charlotte  would  keep  her  wit  for 
another  time,  and  not  disturb  the  whole  company 
with  it." 

**  Do  you  know  what  Bacon  says  of  wit?"  asked 
the  skeleton,  (an  appellation  which  we  adopt,  both 
on  account  of  its  appropriateness,  and  for  want  of 
the  real  one,)  addressing  Charlotte  as  he  spoke. 

"I  know  nothing  about  Bacon,  or  his  sayings 
either,"  answered  she,  turning  her  head  away  con- 
temptuously, to  show  that  she  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  conversation.  But  the  same  obtuseness 
that  had  been  evinced  on  every  former  occasion, 
was  still  displayed  by  her  antagonist,  who  continued, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had  been  listened 
to  with  the  most  respectful  attention.  "He  says 
that  true  wit  is,  like  the  finest  salt,  without  bitter- 
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Again  Charlotte's  lip  and  nose  were  turned  up,  for 
she  had  no  lack  of  readiness  of  perception,  and  at 
once  saw  the  application.  But  not  so  Olivia,  whose 
mind  was  of  a  much  feebler  nature,  and  she  there- 
fore only  tittered  and  said — 

*'  How  queer,  to  compare  wit^to  salt.  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  comparison  ?" 

*'It  is  one,  however,  for  which  he  has  high 
authority,"  returned  the  skeleton,  "  for  you  know 
our  Savior  says  to  his  faithful  followers—*  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth'.'  " 

To  this  Olivia  could  neither  object  nor  as.<M;nt,  for 
she  knew  but  little  of  either  the  Savior  or  his  say- 
ings, and  her  mother  having  now  risen  from  the 
•    table,  she  and  her  sister  followed  her,  to  the  piazza. 

Mrs.  Mcin  took  her  seat  on  a  part  of  the  piazza 
that  was  sheltered  from  the  sun,  amongst  some  other 
elderly  ladies,  who  were  not  disposed  to  follow  the 
usual  custom  of  re»orting  to  their  bed-rooms ;  and 
Olivia  stood  waiting  for  Charlotte  to  accompany  her 
up  stairs  to  murder  the  time,  when  the  gentlemen 
were  engaged  with  their  smoking  and  their  wine, 
with  their  accustomed  siesta.  But  Charlotte's  tem- 
per was  at  present  too  much  ruffled  for  her  to  think 
of  sleeping,  and  she  stood  turning  over  in  her  mind 
in  what  way  she  could  revenge  herself  upon  the 
impertinent  stranger,  for  the  severe,  though  quiet 
cuts  he  had  given  her.  She  had  found  (for,  as  we 
have  before  said,  Charlotte  was  far  from  being  defi- 


cient in  penetration)  that  nothing,  however  insult- 
ing, that  was  directed  toward  himself  merely,  had 
appeared  to  be  noticed  or  understood ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  had  attacked  Maria  Damley  his  feelings 
had  been  aroused;  and  as,  like  many  other  silly 
girls,  she  had  no  idea  of  any  warm  interest  being 
discovered  by  a  gentleman  toward  a  female  but  from 
motives  of  love  or  marriage,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  that  he  must  actually  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her  relative.  Under  this  conviction,  she  resolved, 
the  first  opportunity,  to  make  Maria  her  butt,  as  the 
most  certain  way  of  paying  ofi"  Bome  of  her  debts  to 
the  offender.  Nor  was  it  long  before  chance  fur- 
nished her  with  the  power  of  putting  her  determina- 
tion into  execution,  for  at  the  very  moment  that  she 
stood  cogitating  the  matter,  Maria  came  out  of  the 
house  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  which  showed  that 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  spring  for  water.  With 
one  of  those  swift  glances  which  pass  so  rapidly 
across  the  mind,  Charlotte  determined  to  put  her 
resolution  into  execution,  and  only  regretted  that  the 
skeleton  was  not  by  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  with  a  two-edged  sword.  But  though  she 
was  not  disposed  to  lose  the  present  chance,  another 
and  still  more  favorable  one  might  follow  before 
long,  and  therefore  she  called  out — 
'*  Come  here,  Maria— I  have  something  to  say  to 
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you. 

**  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Maria,  who  endeavored  to 
speak  cheerfully,  but  from  a  feeling  that  my  readers 
can  readily  understand,  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice.  **  You  must  tell  me  quickly,  for  I  am  in 
haste  to  fetch  ^"ater  for  my  mother." 

'*  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  fashions  that  arc 
just  come  in  ?" 

**  No — what  are  they  ?" 

*'  Why,  snub  noses  are  now  all  the  rage ;  and 
some  gentlemen  are  almost  losing  their  wits  in  ad- 
miration of  them." 

•*  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  it  on  your  account, 
for  it  will  be  particularly  hard  upon  you  I*'  was  the 
retort  which  immediately  rose  to  Maria's  lii>s;  but 
she  checked  the  unworthy  impulse,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing— *'  Indeed !  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  I  Then  my 
poor  little  nose  will  Ixjcomc  respectable  after  all ; 
and  it  really  deserves  to  be  so,  f«>r  it  is  a  very  good 
little  no««c,  and  performs  all  its  duties  admirably." 

Charlotte  felt  that  she  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  she 
was  determined  to  make  another  trial. 

**  A  new  style  of  complexion,  loo,  is  become  quite 
the  go,"  she  continued.  *'It  is  neither  white,  nor 
black,  nor  green,  nor  blue — but  a  mixture  of  all ;  so 
that  a  variety  of  shades  is  displayed  at  once." 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  consistent  with  a  well  known 
principle  of  nature,"  returned  Maria,  and  the  voice 
which  had  trembled  when  she  believed  the  affec- 
tions of  her  heart  were  about  to  be  attacked,  \\tis 
now  firm,  and  even  playful—"  for  we  are  all  a\«'are 
of  the  charms  o(  variety.  How  curious  it  will  be  if 
I  should  become  a  beauty,  after  all !"  she  continued, 
with  the  most  unaffected  gaiety.  **  I  am  only  afraid 
it  would  turn  my  poor  head." 

**  No  fear !"  said  one  of  Mrs.  Mein's  companions, 
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who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  all  that  had 
passed,  "  you  have  too  much  strength  of  mind  to 
be  carried  away  by  mere  personal  beauty." 

*'  So  we  are  all  apt  to  think  when  we  view  a  pos- 
session only  as  the  property  of  another ;  but  we  all 
know  that  it  assumes  a  very  different  character 
when  it  becomes  our  own ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am 
so  warm  an  admirer  of  beauty,  that  I  believe  I  must 
acknowledge  that  He  indeed  knew  well  our  nature, 
who  taught  us,  when  we  prayed,  to  say — '  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.' " 

This  was  said  in  so  simple,  unaffected,  and  at  the 
same  time  feeling  a  manner,  that  even  Charlotte 
was  silenced,  and  Olivia  did  not  utter  a  titter,  whilst 
the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  turned  her  eyes 
with  an  expre9sion  of  warm  admiration  to  a  point  of 
the  piazza  a  little  behind  where  the  younger  ladies 
of  the  party  stood,  and  evidently  exchanged  a  look 
of  sympathy  with  some  one  in  that  quarter.  Char- 
lotte saw  the  look,  and  curious  to  know  who  was 
there  to  correspond  to  it,  she  turned  suddenly  round, 
and,  to  her  infinite  mortification,  she  beheld  the 
skeleton,  standing  where  he  had  evidently  heard 
all  that  had  passed ;  and  with  a  glow  of  admiration 
evident  even  upon  his  sallow  visage.  What  her 
mortified  feelings  might  have  driven  her  to,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  for  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  was  arrested  by  screams  of  agony  echo- 
ing from  various  quarters,  while  men  came  rushing 
past  the  house  as  to  some  object  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing nature.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  man  who  was  driving  a  very  heavily 
loaded  wagon,  finding  that  one  of  his  horses  was 
disposed  to  be  restiff,  and  seeing  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  something  being  amiss  with  the  gears, 
jumped  off  his  seat  with  the  intention  of  putting  it  to 
rights,  when  his  foot  was  caught  by  something, 
which  threw  him  down,  and  he  fell  under  the 
heavily  laden  vehicle,  and  was  instantly  killed. 
A  circumstance  of  so  shocking  a  nature  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  place.  The  gentlemen  busied 
themselves  in  seeing  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
man  convoyed  to  his  home,  which  was  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  place  where  he  met  his  death. 
The  ladies  retired  to  their  chambers,  and  all  was 
silence  and  solemnity  in  that  usually  gay  and  festive 
spot. 

"  I  wonder  where  Miss  Damley  Is  ?"  said  the 
lady  we  have  I)efore  mentioned  as  an  admirer  of 
our  heroine,  on  taking  her  seat,  which  was  next  to 
Mrs.  Mein's,  at  the  supper  table.  *'  She  half  pro- 
mised me  to  join  us  at  supper  this  evening.  She 
has  never  yet  taken  a  meal  out  of  her  mother's 
room  since  she  came.  She  is  a  most  exemplary 
daughter." 

**  She  pays  her  mother  great  attention,  no  doubt," 
returned  Mrs.  Mein. 

"If  you  wish  to  know  where  Miss  Damley  is," 
said  the  skeleton,  who,  to  Charlotte's  mortification, 
seemed  always  to  be  where  she  least  wished  him — 
'*  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  saw  her  only  a  few  minutes 
ago  in  the  house  of  mourning,  hushing  the  young 


infant  that  the  mother's  distress  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  attending  to,  on  her  bosom,  and  lulling 
its  cries  with  a  voice  that  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  '  angel's  whisper.'  " 

''That  is  just  like  her,"  rejoined  the  lady;  *'sbe 
sets  us  all  an  example,  which  we  should  do  well  to 
follow." 

*'  It  is  a  part  of  her  business  to  play  the  amiable," 
said  Charlotte,  whose  evil  star  would  not  permit  her 
to  be  silent.  "  She  is  always  writing  about  some 
fine  heroine  or  other,  and  by  degrees,  I  suppose,  she 
learns  to  act  the  character." 

"  But  as  she  must  have  to  describe  characters  of  a 
contrary  description,"  said  her  antagonist,  "  how 
does  it  happen  that  she  never  learns  to  act  the  bad 
ones  ?" 

"  Perhaps  she  does !  We  are  not  alwa>*8  with  her 
to  know  how  she  acts." 

"  But  we  have  pretty  good  authority  for  knowing 
that  she  not  only  never  neglects  her  duty,  but  even 
sometimes  goes  beyond  it.  How  many  daughters 
could  we  find  who  would,  by  their  own  hard  labor, 
pay  any  of  their  father's  debts?" 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  that  silenced  even  Char- 
lotte, and  made  Mrs.  Mein  sit  very  uneasily  on  her 
seat,  for  as  Mr.  Mein  was  the  only  one  of  Mr. 
Damley's  creditors  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
receive  any  of  the  fruits  of  his  daughter's  labors,  in 
payment  of  the  father's  debts,  she  could  not  but  sup- 
pose that  this  extraordinary  character,  who  appeared 
so  well  acquainted  with  Maria's  histor}-,  knew  per- 
fectly well  who  the  creditor  was  that  had  accepted 
payment  from  her.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation,  and  but  little  disposed  to 
eat,  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  the 
piazza,  followed  by  her  daughters,  the  lady  her 
neighbor,  and  the  obtrusive  skeleton,  or,  as  he 
might  be  called,  their  shadow,  for  he  never  seemed 
to  be  many  yards  fr«m  them.  Just  as  they  got  on  to 
the  piazza,  Maria  appeared,  returning  from  her  visit 
of  benevolence,  and  Mrs.  Mein,  who  felt  that  every 
attempt  to  put  Maria  down  had  produced  a  very 
contrary  result,  whispered  to  Charlotte  to  let  Maria 
be,  whilst  she  herself  determined  to  take  a  patron- 
izing tone,  and  therefore,  accosting  her,  she  said — 

**  Well,  Maria,  you  have  been  acting  with  your 
usual  benevolence !  I  hope  you  have  got  your  little 
charge  hushed  to  sleep  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  believe  it  is,  at  last,  in  a  sound  sleep!" 
returned  Maria.  '*  But  how  did  you  know  where  I 
had  been  ?    Have  you,  too,  been  there  ?" 

**  The  ske — this  gentleman  told  us !"  said  Char- 
lotte, and  for  once  a  blush  of  shame  suffused  the  face 
of  the  generally  unblushing  girl. 

"  Then  you,  no  doubt,  were  the  person,"  said 
Maria,  turning  with  a  look  almost  of  reverence  to 
Charlotte's  enemy,  "  who  put  the  liberal  donation 
into  the  little  girl's  hand,  to  be  given  to  her  mother 
when  she  was  more  composed ;  and  which  the  child 
gave  to  me  to  take  care  oC,  till  that  time.  You  must 
have  moved  very  softly,  for  I  was  unconscious  of 
any  one  having  been  in  the  house.*' 

"  I  moved  on  tiptoe,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  I 
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was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  poor  woman;  and  would 
not  for  the  world  have  interrupted  one  of  those  sweet 
notes  which  even  the  little  infant  seemed  to  feel.  I 
simply,  therefore,  put  my  mite  into  the  child's  hand, 
and  retired." 

''Mite!"  repeated  Maria,  involuntarily;  then 
added,  with  a  sweet  smile — "  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  might  not  be  in  danger  of  envying  you  the 
power  that  you  have  exercised  so  liberally,  were  I 
not  aware  that  there  are  services  which  *  gold  can 
never  buy,'  that  are  scarcely  less  important,  and 
which  are  in  the  power  of  the  most  destitute  to  ad- 
minister. So  that,  between  the  two,  I  hope  the  poor 
family  will  receive  all  the  comfort  that  circum- 
stances will  admit." 

"  Oh,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  are,  before 
long,  in  a  better  situation  than  they  ever  were  in 
their  lives  before,"  said  Mrs.  Mein.  ''  There  are  a 
great  many  rich  people  here  at  present,  and  if  you, 
Maria,  would  take  upon  you  to  plead  their  cause, 
it  is  not  an  unlikely  thing  that  you  might  raise  quite 
a  large  sum." 

''Then  suppose  I  commence  with  you,"  returned 
Maria,  who  was  not  without  a  spice  of  mischief  in 
her  composition;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  took  a 
pencil,  which  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  and  a 
letter  from  her  reticule.  "  And  now,  ma'am,"  she 
continued,  "  what  sum  shall  I  put  opposite  to  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Mein  ?" 

"  Ob,  I  am  not  one  of  the  rich  ones !"  cried  that 
lady.  "  It  is  very  little  that  I  have  in  my  power  to 
give,  at  any  time,  and  especially  when  at  this  ex- 
pensive place.  Besides,  I  understand  there  is  to  be 
a  subflt'ription  paper  handed  round  the  dinner-table 
to-morrow,  so  that  I  must  keep  rny  tnite  to  give  then, 
for  one  docs  not  like  to  be  singular,  you  know." 

Some  little  accidental  circimistance  now  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  Maria  hastened  to  her 
mother.  The  skeleton — but  we  pretend  not  to  keep 
cognizance  of  him.  Mrs.  Mein  sat  down  to  watch 
her  daughters  promenade,  laugh,  giggle,  and  make 
themselves  very  agreeable  with  the  young  dandies. 

The  following  morning  Maria  was  returning  from 
the  house  of  mourning,  where  she  had  been  an  early 
visiter,  rendering  every  assistance  that  tenderness 
and  sympathy  could  afford ;  but  her  mind  occupied, 
as  she  pursued  her  way,  with  one  engrossing  sub- 
ject ;  for  though  Maria's  judgment,  which  was  clear 
and  powerful,  told  her  it  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
bani!«hed  from  her  mind,  her  heart,  alas !  was  too 
warm,  too  tender,  to  yield  all  at  once  to  that  stern 
monitor.  As  she  proceeded,  she  was  struck,  on  hap- 
pening to  send  her  eyes  to  a  little  di.Mance  before, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  that  she  saw 
advancing  with  a  rapid  step  toward  her.  Her 
heart,  in  .'•pite  of  her  conviction  that  phe  must  be 
miMakcii.  l>egrtn  to  l)cat  violently.  She  looked 
again— the  walk,  the  air,  the  general  contoin*  of  the 
person,  was  such  that  she  began  to  think  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  be  deceived,  and  her  limbs  trem- 
bled so,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  walk  straight. 
The  next  moment  a  smile  of  recognition,  from  the 


person  himself,  proved  beyond  a  doiibt  that  it  was 
indeed  William  Swinbum  that  was  approaching. 

"  He  is  come  to  confirm  his  engagement,"  thought 
she,  "  or  perhaps  even  to  claim  his  bride."  And  at 
the  thought  she  made  a  strong  effort  with  herself,  and 
hefore  be  had  actually  reached  her  she  was  able  to 
speak  with  tolerable  composure,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  herself  again  to  be  deprived  of 
her  self-command,  even  though  the  fine  expressive 
eyes  on  which  she  had  so  often  gazed  with  delighted 
admiration,  seemed  literally  to  dance  with  joy. 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Springs?" 
asked  she,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  and 
he  had  told  her  that  he  had  only  been  a  very  short 
time  in  the  country. 

"  I  have  only  this  moment  arrived,"  replied  he, 
"  and  came  directly  to  meet  you.'* 

"  Then  you  have  seen  mamma  ?"  she  returned, 
in  an  inquiring  tone. 

"  No !  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  creature,  except 
one  gentleman,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and 
who  told  me  where  I  should  find  you." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  walk  with  her,  and 
drew  her  hand,  (which  he  had  still  held,  notwith- 
standing she  had  made  several  attempts  to  withdraw 
it,)  imder  his  arm.  This,  however,  Maria  could  not 
submit  to,  and  drawing  it  gently  away,  but  anxious, 
while  she  did  so,  that  it  should  not  have  any  appear- 
ance of  being  done  from  a  feeling  of  pique  or  ill- 
humor,  she  said,  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  she  could 
assume — 

"  Three  years*  residence  in  a  warm  climate  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  deleterious  effects  on 
your  constitution,  for  I  never  saw  you  looking  better 
than  you  are  doing  at  present." 

The  bright,  sparkling  expression  of  Swinbum'a 
countenance  was  in  an  instant  changed  to  one  of 
extreme  seriousness  and  anxiety,  and,  without  seem- 
ing even  to  have  heard  what  she  had  said,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"Maria!  why  is  this?  You  iised  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  taking  my  arm  when  we  walked  in  the 
country.  There  surely,  then,  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion to  your  taking  it  now?" 

"  Circumstances  are  ditfercnt  now,"  returned 
Maria,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  How  different  ?  Oh,  Maria,  is  it  possible  that 
what  I  have  been  told  is  true?" 

"  I  know  not  what  you  have  been  told— but  I 
know  that  it  is  not  likely  that  Olivia  Mein  would  be 
very  comfortable  at  seeing  you  and  me  walking  arm 
in  arm  together." 

"  Olivia  Mein  !  What  has  Olivia  Mein  to  do  with 
me?"  exclaimed  the  young  man  in  astonishment. 
"  I  am  not  accountable  to  her  for  what  company  I 
walk  with." 

'*  William,"  said  Maria,  with  a  look  of  great  in- 
genuousness, "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
mysteries,  and  shall,  therefore,  treat  you  with  the 
frankness  that  I  think  I  deserve  from  you  in  return. 
Tell  me,  then,  if  a  correspondence  has  not  existed 
between  3rou  and  her  whhin  the  last  year?" 

"  She  wrote  one  letter  to  me,  and  I  wrote  one  to 
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her — that  is  all  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place/' 

"  But  your  letter  contained  a  declaration  of  love." 

**  It  did  so.  Of  love  pure,  glowing  and  sincere !" 
replied  the  young  man,  whose  mind  ^eemed  at  once 
to  have  penetrated  the  veil.  "But  of  love  for 
whom?"  he  added,  with  a  smile — "of  love  for 
Maria  Damley.  She,  the  only  being  that  I  have 
ever  loved!" 

"  But  was  not  that  a  curious  subject  to  write  to 
her  upon  ?"  asked  Maria,  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"  You  shall  know  all,  my  Maria,"  returned  the 
lover;  '*for  though  it  is  a  subject  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  speaking  of,  but  in  self- 
defence,  I  have  no  notion  of  letting  a  shadow  of 
doubt  remain  on  your  mind  out  of  delicacy  to  one 
who  has  shown  so  little  respect  for  herself.  I  last 
year  received  a  letter  from  Olivia,  which  she  said 
she  had  written  as  her  mother's  substitute,  who  was 
unable  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  a  sore  finger, 
to  hold  a  pen ;  and  requesting  me  to  make  some  in- 
quiries about  a  gentleman,  a  relative  of  her  mo- 
dier's;  and  also  begging  I  would  send  two  card- 
cases,  one  for  each  of  her  daughters.  But  though 
Olivia  commenced  by  saying  she  wrote  merely  as 
her  mother's  amanuensis,  she  soon  lost  sight  of  that 
character,  and,  after  giving  me  a  good  deal  of  news, 
there  was  a  passage  that  I  can  give  you  by  rote,  for 
I  have  read  it  too  oAen,  and  studied  it  too  anxiously, 
not  to  know  it  word  for  word.  *It  has  been  re- 
ported for  some  time  that  your  old  friend — (and  there 
was  a  dash  under  the  word  old) — is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  but  I  did  not  believe  it,  till  a  few  days  ago, 
when  Charlotte  went  to  call  upon  her,  (for  we  have 
always  tried  to  pay  her  every  attention  in  our 
power,)  and  found  her  busy  preparing  some  much 
gayer  clothes  than  she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
On  (Charlotte's  making  some  remark  about  them,  she 
said,  with  a  half  laugh,  that  she  was  preparing  for  a 
great  occasion.  Charlotte,  in  her  blunt  way,  asked 
her  what  it  was,  when  Maria  replied,  "  It  is  a  sort  of 
secret  at  present,  but  you  will  soon  hear  of  it,  when 
it  takes  place." ' 

"  This  looked  so  much  like  a  confirmation  of  the 
report,"  continued  Swinburn,  "  that  I  acknowledge 
it  made  me  very  unhappy,  and  would  have  made  me 
much  more  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  concluding 
part  of  the  letter,  which  was  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  that,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
particularly  prone  to  vanity,  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider it  to  convey  some  very  pointed  insinuaiiojp. 
Determined,  therefore,  whether  you  were  married 
or  single,  that  no  uncertainty  should  remain  on  her 
mind  with  respect  to  my  feelings,  I  wrote  to  her. 
and  told  her  how  my  affections  had  alwa\ii  been  en- 
gaged, and  how  I  w^as  persuaded  they  would  ever 
remain  as  long  as  I  lived.  How  she  could,  from 
this,  contrive  to  propagate  a  report  that  I  had  made 
a  declaration  of  love  to  her,  I  leave  to  herself  to  ex- 
plain, and  shall  certainly  call  upon  her  to  do  so." 

**0h,  no  I"  said  Maria,  "let  me  beg  of  you  to 
allow  the  matter  to  drop.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I 


assure  you,  of  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  have  the  matter  pursued  any  further." 

"  But  it  is  not  your  conviction  alone,  my  dearest 
Maria,  that  is  sufficient.  Your  mother,  her  mother, 
her  sister,  and  ever^*^  one  to  whom  it  has  been  told, 
must  be  convinced  that  she  has  propagated  a  false- 
hood !  They  shall  never  have  it  in  their  power  to 
say  that  Maria  Damley  took  a  rejected  lover  of 
Olivia's.    She  must  be  exposed  to  them  all." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  you  must  be  more  merciful !  Con- 
sider — she  is  a  very'weak-mindcd  girl,  and  scarcely 
sufficiently  accountable  to  deserve  punishment." 

"  Maria,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  energy, 
"  I  can  forgive  folly,  and  pity  weakness;  but  for 
duplicity,  cunning  and  falsehood,  I  know  no  tolera- 
tion. I  will  expose  her,  and  it  would  be  my  wish 
that  you  should  be  present  when  I  do  so." 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  cried  Maria  :  "  and  I  wish 
exceedingly  that  you  would  give  up  the  thought." 

"  On  this  one  point  you  must  permit  me  to  follow 
my  own  judgment ;  but  in  all  things  else  it  will  be 
the  delight  of  my  life  to  endeavor  to  gratify  your 
every  wish.  And  now,"  continued  he,  in  a  less 
serious  tone  of  voice,  "this  matter  being  settled,  I 
must  account  for  my  sudden  return  to  America. 
Very  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Canton,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who,  I  may  say,  united  in  himself  all  the 
characters  of  father,  friend,  patron  and  brother. 
AAer  the  arrival  of  Olivia's  letter,  he  soon  ob- 
served the  depression  of  spirits  which  it  produced, 
and,  as  his  generous  kindness  to  me  called  for  my 
utmost  confidence,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
whole  aflair.  I  cannot  say  that  be  gave  the  same 
credit  to  Olivia's  statement  that  I  had  done.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  strongly  convinced  that 
it  was  a  cunning  artifice  to  alienate  my  aflcctions 
from  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  me  under- 
stand where  they  might  be  placed  with  more  cer- 
tainty of  a  return.  Finding,  however,  that  I  still 
continued  to  be  exceedingly  anxious,  though  I  must 
confess  that  his  suggestions  had  staggered  my  faith 
considerably,  he  proposed,  on  being  about  to  visit 
this  country  himself,  that  I  should  accompany  him ; 
placing  the  motive  for  my  doing  so  entirely  to  his 
own  account.  I  found,  immediately  on  landing, 
where  you  were,  and  should  have  flown  hither  in- 
stantly, had  it  not  been  necessary,  on  account  of 
some  plans  of  my  friends,  that  I  should  submit  a 
little  longer  to  the  pangs  of  suspense.  These  now, 
however,  are  over,  and  I  find  my  Maria  just  what  I 
left  her." 

"  Only,  three  years  older,"  said  Maria,  smiling, 
"  which  is  no  trifie  when  a  woman  has  already  got 
beyond  twenty." 

"Time  has  not  touched  you,  and  passed  me 
over,  you  may  depend,"  replied  the  lover,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  When  you  see  Olivia,  you  will  think  he  had  not 
had  the  heart  to  touch  her,  for  she  looks  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  she  did  when  we  used  so  often  to 
admire  her." 

"  My  dear  Maria,  I  would  ivov.  ^vs^  ««»\q«^  ^ 
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yonn  for  all  Olivia's  beautieSf  though  I  do'tiot  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  they  are  both  great  and  numerous. 
But  give  me  the  face  where  the  *8oul  shinea  through 
and  quickens  ill.* '' 

They  were  now  at  the  house,  and  Maria  hastened 
to  communicate  the  happy  intelligence  to  her  mo- 
ther, while  William  waited  in  the  entry  until  sum- 
moned to  go  and  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Damley, 
whose  feelings,  when  she  found  that  her  Maria,  her 
beloved  and  inestimable  daughter,  was  not  destined 
to  be  a  prey  to  disappointed  hopes  and  blighted 
affections,  may  easily  bo  imagined: — 

"  Joy  seized  her  withered  veiru,  and  oiie  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hoars." 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  down  stairs,  madam,"  said 
a  servant,  as  Mrs.  Mein  opened  her  room  door,  at 
which  he  had  knocked — '^  who  saj'S  he  is  just  come 
from  Canton,  and  that  he  wishes  to  see  you  and  the 
young  ladies." 

"Oh!  he  is  come  at  last!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mein, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  *'  Come,  girls !  make  haste 
and  let  us  go  down  stairs  to  see  my  dear  cousin 
Fred!  Leevy,  do  loosen  a  ringlet  or  two  to  play 
about  your  neck,  for  the  black  hair  shows  the  white- 
ness of  your  skin  to  so  much  advantage.  And  put 
your  new  gloves  off— there  is  no  need  of  gloves  in 
the  house,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  cover  those  hands  of 
yours." 

*'  Ma  does  not  give  herself  any  concern  about  my 
looks!'*  said  Charlotte,  pettishly. 

''Charlotte!  how  foolish  to  talk  in  that  way!" 
remonstrated  the  mother.  "  But,  you  know,  Leevy 
is  the  older,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  take 
Cousin  Fred's  fancy.  But  I  am  sure,  if  you  hap- 
pened to  please  him  best,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to 
me.  Well,  come — we  are  all  ready ;  now  let  us  go. 
Oh,  what  a  flutter  my  heart  is  in !" 

So  saying,  the  mother,  followed  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters, proceeded  to  the  private  parlor,  to  which  the 
servant  liad  directed  them.  On  Mrs.  Mein's  enter- 
ing the  room,  William  Swinburn  stood  before  her, 
but.  not  on  the  instant  recollecting  him,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  This  surely  cannot  be  Cousin  Fred !" 

"Why,  ma!  it's  William  Swinburn!"  cried 
Olivia,  with  a  sort  of  half  pleased,  half  frightened 
look. 

'•  William  Swinbwn !  Why,  so  it  is,  to  be  sure !" 
returned  the  mother,  in  a  voice  in  which  disappoint- 
ment and  pleasure,  vexation  and  exultation,  seemed 
to  be  all  equally  blended. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness !  has  brought 
you  back  so  soon?  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of 
Cousin  Frederick  Randolph  ?'' 

*'  Wc  came  over  in  the  same  vessel  together." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  I  l^elieve  you  will  see  him  at  the  Springs  before 
long." 

*'  Oh,  well  !->that  is  delightful !  I  am  perfectly 
sick  with  impatience  to  see  him.  I  have  always 
been  so  much  attached  to  him.  But  you  have  re- 
turned  much  soormr  than  was  expected." 


"I  have— but  I  came  on  important  business.  I 
am  come  on  a  matrimonial  expedition!"  and,  as 
William  spoke,  he  cast  a  significant  look  at  Olivia, 
who  blushed  and  hung  down  her  head. 

"Oh!  I  understand  you,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
sort  of  simpering  smile.  "  But  I  hope,  William,  you 
will  act  cautiously,  and  not  attempt  to  take  any  ma- 
terial steps  imtil  you  have  consulted  Mr.  Mein." 

''  I  am  afraid  that  advice  has  come  too  lAte,  for  I 
am  already  positively  engaged." 

"  Engaged !"  screamed  the  matron.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  have  been  so  unprincipled  as  to  draw 
my  child  into  an  engagement  without  the  knowledge 
df either  Mr.  Mein  or  myself?" 

"Ma,  hush!"  cried  Olivia. 

"  I  was  not  aware,  my  dear  madam,  that  either 
Mr.  Mein  or  yourself  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
disposal  of  Maria  Damley." 

"  Maria  Damley !"  vociferated  the  enraged  mo- 
ther. "  Was  it  to  Maria  Damley  that  you  wrote  the 
long  love-letter  last  year,  and  enclosed  it  in  Olivia's 
card-case!" 

"Ma — do  hush!"  cried  Olivia,  in  as  great  an 
agony  of  shame  as  she  was  capable  of  feeling. 

"Ma— -are  you  crazy?"  exclaimed  Charlotte. 
"  You  surely  do  n't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about!" 

"  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  talking  about  I 
am  talking  about  a  declaration  of  love  that  this 
young  man  wrote  to  your  sister  last  jrear;  and 
though  I  have  no  wish  that  she  should  receive  his 
love,  I  have  still  less  notion  of  her  being  made  a 
fool  of  by  him." 

"  Ma !  nobody  ever  told  you  that  it  was  love  for 
me  that  was  declared  in  that  letter,"  remonstrated 
Olivia,  considerably  relieved  by  the  idea  that  the 
whole  ridicule  of  this  business  might  be  laid  upon 
her  mother's  misconception  of  the  afiair. 

"  Nobody  ever  told  me  in  plain  words,  perhaps, 
but  I  was  made  to  believe  it ;  and  I  did  believe  it, 
and  I  believe  so  still !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  it  was,"  said  Char- 
lotte. 

And  here  we  must  do  Charlotte  the  justice  to  say, 
that  she  did  not,  in  ibis  instance,  tell  a  falsehood. 
It  is  true  that  she  never  believed  the  letter  was  of 
the  nature  that  Olivia  tried  %  make  them  think  it 
was;  but  she  saw  what  were  her  sister's  wishes, 
and  readily  gave  her  aid  toward  forwarding  them. 
Charlotte  had  one  redeeming  quality,  which,  if  her 
sister  had  pos.sessed  a  mind  c^apable  of  making  use 
oi  it,  might  have  converted  her  vices  into  virtues, 
and  produced,  from  her  strong  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, a  noble  and  estimable  woman.  Charlotte  was 
extravagantly  attached  to  Olivia,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  sacred  tie  of  sisterly  aflTection  was  neither  re- 
strained by  honor,  nor  regulated  by  principle;- and 
Olivia,  who  might  have  made  any  thing  of  her  that 
she  had  chosen,  employed  her  merely  as  a  tool,  to 
aid  her  in  her  designs  of  artifice  and  canning.  Bat 
we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  having  kept  them 
so  long  from  the  scene  of  action. 

"  I  believe  the  matter  may  be  easily  explained," 
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said  Swinburn,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Mein — 
"  I  wrote  to  Miss  Olivia,  it  is  true,  and  expressed 
myself  in  all  the  ardor  of  passion ;  but  the  object  of 
that  passion  was  Maria  Darnley,  not  your  daughter." 

"  A  very  likely  story,  truly !"  returned  the  lady. 
"  It  is  a  very  likely  thing  that  you  should  write  to 
my  daughter,  with  whom  you  had  never  corres- 
ponded, nor  ever  had  any  great  intimacy,  to  tell  her 
of  your  love  for  Maria  Darnley !  No,  Mr.  Swin- 
burn, you  must  not  expect  that  so  contemptible  a 
subterfuge  will  pass  current  with  me,  however  my 
foolishly  good-natured  daughter  may  try  to  aid  you 
in  it." 

*'  Then,"  added  the  young  man,  **  as  I  cannot 
submit  to  be  suspected  of  a  falsehood,  I  must  be 
obliged  to  produce  Miss  Olivia's  letter  to  me,  and 
beg  she  will,  at  the  same  time,  show  my  answer, 
which  was  elicited  solely  by  the  strain  of  her 
epistle." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  very  deliber- 
ately into  his  pocket,  and  brought  out  a  letter,  which 
Olivia  knew  at  once  to  be  her  own.  Darting  across 
the  room,  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  passed  through 
her,  Olivia  endeavored  to  snatch  the  letter  out  of  his 
hands ;  but  he  was  too  much  upon  his  guard  for  her 
to  succeed;  and,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Swinburn !  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  show 
that  foolish  letter !" 

*'  Then,  at  any  rate,  let  mine  be  shown!"  remon- 
strated he. 

"Oh,  I  havn't  it!  I  cannot  tell  where  it  is!  I 
believe  it  is  burnt!" 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  you  bum  it,  Leevy,  just  before  we 
came  away !"  said  Charlotte,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  she  had  spoken  the  simplest  truth. 

"  Oh,  well — ^I  am  too  much  a  man  of  business  not 
to  keep  a  copy  of  my  letters,"  returned  William, 
*'  and  I  have  it  here !"  unfolding  a  paper  as  he 
spoke. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  show  either  of  them,"  inter- 
rupted Charlotte.  "  Ma  knows  well  enough  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  misunderstanding  of  her  own. 
Don*t  you,  ma?"  added  she,  appealing  with  a 
significant  look  to  her  mother. 

*'  Oh,  yes !"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
for  she  was  convinced  by  the  agitation  of  her  elder 
daughter,  at  the  thought  of  her  letter  being  exhibited, 
that  the  sooner  the  matter  was  hushed  up  the  better. 
"  I  am  convinced  I  was  mistaken,  and  therefore  we 
will  drop  the  subject." 

''  Before  it  is  finally  abandoned,"  said  Swinburn, 
*'  I  must  give  you  notice  that  if  I  ever  hear  of  your 
propagating  the  idea,  in  any  form,  of  Mtfria  Darnley 
having  accepted  a  rejected  lover,  both  these  letters 
shall  be  immediately  made  public." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  of  us  being 
anxious  to  claim  the  honor  of  your  addresses,"  re- 
tiuncd  Charlotte,  recovering  her  usual  pertness. 
"  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  and  your  young 
and  beautiful  bride." 

''And  believe  me,"  said  Swinburn,  gently,  yet 


emphatically,  *'  you  never  saw  a  bridegroom  prouder 
of  his  bride  than  I  shall  be  when  I  can  call  Maria 
Darnley  wife." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  to  each  and  left  the  room. 
The  moment  the  door  was  shut,  a  loud  derisive 
laugh,  evidently  intended  for  him  to  bear,  burst 
from  Charlotte ;  whilst  Olivia  made  an  attempt  at 
her  usual  titter. 

"  Poor  things,"  thought  William,  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt passing  over  his  fine  countenance — "  they 
fancy  themselves  Maria's  superiors.  But  let  a  very 
few  years  pass  over  their  heads,  and  see  which  will 
have  the  advantage,  even  in  personal  appearance. 
When  time  has  tarnished  the  brilliancy  of  their 
complexions,  and  destroyed  the  delicate  moulding 
of  their  features,  where  will  their  beauty  be? 
Whilst  my  Marians  face,  which  bespeaks  the  rich- 
ness of  her  well-stored  mind,  and  the  benevolent 
purity  of  her  heart,  will  only  gain  fresh  lustre  from 
each  succeeding  year.' 
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Though  Charlotte  had  made  an  effort  to  laugh,  in 
the  hope  of  mortifying  Swinburn,  she  was  really  but 
little  disposed  for  gaiety ;  and  she,  with  her  sister, 
accompanied  their  mother  to  the  bed-room,  where 
they  spent  the  time  in  gloomy  silence  and  inactivity, 
with  the  exception  of  dressing  for  dinner,  until  the 
bell  rang  to  call  them  to  partake  of  that  meal.  The 
dinner,  too,  passed  over  almost  without  a  word  being 
spoken  by  any  of  the  three.  To  be  sure,  Charlotte's 
tormentor  was  not  there,  so  that  nothing  occurred  to 
provoke  her  to  pertness,  and  she  seemed  but  little 
disposed  to  cheerfulness. 

"  Well,  one  blessing  is,  Cousin  Fred  will  be  here 
soon,  and  then  we  may  raise  our  heads  and  look 
down  upon  this  saucy  young  fellow  and  his  paragon 
of  excellence,"  said  Mrs.  Mein,  as  she  and  her 
daughters,  from  a  feeling  that  they  were  hardly 
willing  to  acknowledge  to  themselves,  returned  to 
their  bedroom,  instead,  as  was  their  usual  custom, 
of  going  first  to  meet  their  acquaintances  for  awhile 
on  the  piazza,  and  form  some  plan  of  amusement  for 
the  cooler  part  of  the  afternoon. 

"How  I  shall  enjoy  stepping  into  his  handsome 
carriage,  whilst  they  are  standing  by,  trying  to  look 
as  if  they  did  not  care,"  added  Charlotte,  and  with 
this  pleasing  anticipation  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bed  beside  Olivia,  who  was  so  fond  of  that  sweet 
place  of  repose  that  Charlotte,  in  her  gayer  mo- 
ments, often  declared  she  was  bed-ridden.  But 
sleep  will  not  always  come  when  called  for,  and, 
after  turning  over  and  over  for  two  or  three  hours, 
Charlotte  started  up,  and  shaking  her  sister,  whose 
quiescent  mind  seldom  committed  the  sin  of  fright- 
ening away  the  drowsy  god  with  "thick  coming 
fancies,"  she  cried — 

"  Come,  Leevy,  get  up — and  let  us  dress  and  go 
down  stairs !  I  am  tired  to  death  of  being  stewed 
up  here.  I  cannot  tell  what  induces  people  to  leave 
their  fine  large  rooms,  at  home,  in  the  very  warmest 
weather,  to  be  cooped  up  in  these  little  cubby  holes. 
I  declare  I  do  n't  care  how  soon  pa  comes  to  take  us 
home,  for  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  place." 
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*'  What !  go  home  just  at  the  very  moment  that 
we  know  for  certain  Cousin  Fred  is  coming?" 

'*  Oh,  I  question  whether  William  Swinbum  knew 
any  thing  about  it.  Their  having  come  over  in  the 
same  vessel  was  no  reason  that  he  should  know 
whether  he  was  coming  to  the  Springs  or  not." 

*'  But  it  is  most  likely  he  will  come — for  if  he  has 
any  thing  like  the  anxiety  to  see  me,  that  I  have  to 
see  him,  he  will  not  be  willing  to  wait  for  my  re- 
turn home." 

"  But  I  do  n't  suppose,  ma,  that  he  has  any  thing 
like  the  anxiety  to  see  you,  that  you  have  to  see 
him!"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  laugh  very  nearly 
bordering  on  contempt.  *'  He  has  no  daughters  that 
he  wants  to  get  rich  husbands  for ;  nor  has  he  any 
hope  of  getting  a  large  fortune  by  your  death." 

"  Hush !  Charlotte,  I  declare  you  are  too  saucy 
for  any  thing,"  said  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion :  and  the  daughter  proceeded  with  her  dressing 
without  any  further  remark. 

Just  as  the  businei^s  of  the  toilet  was  completed 
with  both  the  sisters,  Charlotte,  happening  to  go  to 
the  window,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  ma !  ma !  Look  here  !  I  do  believe  here 
is  Mr.  Randolph's  carriage!  It  is  so  elegant!  I 
never  saw  so  superb  a  carriage  in  my  life  !" 
Immediately  her  mother  was  at  the  window. 
"  Why,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  Cousin  Fred  com- 
ing— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Come,  girls,  come! 
Let  us  go  down  to  l)e  ready  to  meet  him.  He  will 
find,  though  he  comes  to  a  strange  place,  there  are 
warm  hearts  to  meet  him  here." 

So  saying,  she  biLstled  down  stairs  and  hastened  to 
the  piazza,  her  daughters  following  close  at  her 
heels.  The  carriage  had  by  this  time  driven  up  to 
the  steps  of  the  piazza,  on  which  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  standing,  admiring  the  splendid 
vehicle.  A  footman,  in  a  very  handsome  liver}% 
had  just  jumped  ofi*  the  seat  beside  the  coachman, 
and  was  coming  up  the  steps,  when  Mrs.  Mein  met 
him. 

**  Pray,  whose  carriage  is  that  ?"  she  asked. 
The  man  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and  said — 
**  Mr.  Randolph's",  madam." 

♦*Mr.  Randolph's?  What— Mr.  Randolph,  of 
Canton  ?" 

*'  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  man,  with  another 
touch  of  his  hat. 

"And  where  is  Mr.  Randolph?  Is  ho  in  the 
carriage  ?" 
"  No,  madam — ^Mr.  Randolph  is  here !" 
**  Where  ? — where?'*  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
utmost  impatience  and  agitation.  *'  Where  can  I 
find  him  ?  He  is  my  near  relation,  and  I  am  all 
anxietv  to  see  him.'* 

'*  Mr.  Randolph  is  there,  madum !"  said  the  man, 
pointing  with  a  smile  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
suppress,  to  some  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Mein's  back 
was  turned. 

She  \0ijkc4]  round,  but  could  see  no  one  that  she 
bad  not  seen  fiflly  times  before. 

*•  What  do  you  mean  ?**  she  exclaimed,  m  a  voice 
almost  choked  with  rage,  for  she  now  was  per- 


suaded the  man  was  making  game  of  her.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  *  there  V  Why  do  n*t  you  tell  me  at 
once  where  he  is  ?" 

*'That  is  Mr.  Randolph,  madam!"  replied  the 
man,  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the — skeleton ! 

"  That  my  Cousin  Fred?  It  is  impossible.  Tou 
are  making  game  of  me,  fellow !  But  your  master 
shall  know  of  it.*' 

"  It  is  just  as  I  expected,**  said  Mr.  Randolph,  (for 
we  will  now  drop  the  death-like  appellation  of 
skeleton.)  '*  I  thought  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  me.'* 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Mrs.  Mein,  in  extreme 
astonishment.  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  my 
Cousin  Frederick  ?** 

"  All  that  sickness  and  a  warm  climate  have  led 
of  him,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  a  smile. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  make  yourself  known  to 
us  at  first  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mein. 

"I  had  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should 
be  acknowledged,"  replied  the  Canton  merchant, 
"  when  I  found  your  daughter,'*  and,  as  he  spoke, 
his  eye  rested  on  Charlotte,  '*  was  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit Miss  Darnley  to  be  a  relation,  though  she 
stands,  I  believe,  in  the  same  degree  of  consan- 
guinity to  her  as  myself." 

"  My  dear  Fred,"  expostulated  the  lady,  in  a  tone 
that  she  meant  to  be  most  affectionately  prepossess- 
ing, "  how  could  you  think  of  minding  what  a  silly 
girl  said  ?  You  surely  did  not  judge  of  the  mother's 
feelings  by  the  perl  speeches  of  the  daughter." 

*'  I  have  generally  found  the  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren a  pretty  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
mind  of  the  mother." 

Then  turning  to  his  servant,  who  had  taken  his 
stand  at  the  back  of  his  master,  he  said — 

"  Go,  tell  Mr.  Swinbum  that  the  carriage  is  wail- 
ing !" 

The  man  obeyed,  and  before  Mrs.  Mein  had  de- 
tennined  how  to  renew  the  conversation,  which 
Mr.  Randolph  did  not  appear  at  all  disposed  to  do 
for  her,  William  Swinburn  came  out  of  the  house 
with  Mrs.  Darnley  leaning  on  his  arm,  whilst  Maria, 
with  a  look  of  modest,  unassuming  gentleness,  fol- 
lowed behind.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Randolph  saw  her, 
he  went  forward,  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  drew  her 
arm  within  his  and  led  her  to  the  carriage,  into 
which  he  handed  her,  Mrs.  Darnley  being  already 
seated  in  it ;  then  getting  in  himself,  was  followed 
by  Swinburn.  Mr.  Randolph  bent  forward  and 
touched  his  hat  to  his  relatives.  The  footman  re- 
mounted the  box — the  coachman  cracked  his  whip, 
and  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

"  Ma,  how  very  kind  your  Cousin  Fred  is  !'*  said 
Charlotte,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  her  mother  a  taunt. 

''  And  a  pretty  business  you  have  made  of  it," 
returned  the  mother.  *'  This  is  all  your  doing,  with 
that  saucy  tongue  of  yours.  I  have  often  told  you 
it  would  make  you  smart  some  day.  And  now,  the 
day  is  come !" 

*'  Well,  who  could  ever  imagine  that  your  hand- 
some Cousin  Fred,  with  his  black  glossy  curls,  and 
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red  and  white  skin,  and  that  ugly  old  yellow  skele- 
ton, were  one  and  the  same  person  ?" 

''  I  hope  your  pa  will  never  know  how  you  have 
behaved — he  would  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  he 
lived!"  said  the  mother,  as  she  turned  into  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  to  brood  over  her  disappointment ;  whilst 
her  daughters  found  comfort  in  laughing  and  talking 
with  the  beaux,  who  are  always  ready  to  flutter 
around  a  pretty  face. 


On  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  supper,  Mrs.  Mein 
looked  anxiously  for  her  newly  discovered  relative, 
but  in  vain.  He  did  not  appear,  though  this  was  the 
first  day  on  which  he  had  been  absent  from  any  meal 
since  they  had  first  noticed  him.  She  inquired  of  her 
daughters  if  they  had  seen  the  carriage  return,  but 
they  had  been  taking  a  pretty  long  walk,  and  could 
not  therefore  give  her  any  information.  After  tiring 
herself  with  wtitching,  waiting  and  conjecturing,  she 
at  length  retired  to  bed,  determined  to  endeavor  by 
every  assiduity  and  mark  of  tenderness  to  erase  the 
unpleasant  impressions  which  it  was  but  too  evident 
Charlotte  had  made. 

Morning  came,  however,  and  the  summons  to 
breakfast  was  given — ^but  no  Cousin  Frederick 
obeyed  the  call.  She  would  gladiy  have  made 
some  inquiries  about  him,  of  either  the  waiters  or 
some  of  the  company,  but  she  was  so  conscious 
that  their  meeting  the  day  before  had  been  so  much 
an  affair  of  merriment  throughout  the  house,  that 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  any  one 
on  the  subject. 

After  breakfast,  the  usual  stroll  to  the  spring 
helped  away  a  little  of  the  time,  and  she  returned 
resolved  to  ascertain,  through  means  of  the  cham- 
Ijerroaid,  whether  he  were  in  the  house  or  not;  and 
if  he  were,  to  send  and  request  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  him.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the  hotel, 
she  saw,  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation, his  carriage  standing  before  the  piazza, 
with  traveling  trunks  strapped  behind,  as  if  pre- 
pared for  a  journey,  and  the  owner  himself  pacing 
back  and  forward,  closely  buttoned  up  in  an  over- 
coat, for  the  morning  was  rather  chill,  and  giving, 
occasionally,  directions  to  his  servant  about  the 
arrangement  of  some  dressing-cases,  and  other 
smaller  articles,  that  were  to  go  in  the  inside  of 
the  vehicle. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  she,  going  up  with  one 
of  her  blandest  smiles,  while  Olivia  and  Charlotte 
followed  after,  trying,  as  they  had  been  instructed, 
to  look  as  sweet  as  possible — "  I  have  been  watch- 
ing ever  since  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the  great- 
est anxiety,  to  see  you.  Surely  you  must  have 
taken  a  very  long  ride,  as  you  were  not  back  to 
supper." 

"  No,  our  ride  was  not  a  very  long  one — ^but  I 
spent  the  evening  in  the  private  parlor,  which  Mr. 
Swinburn  had  engaged  for  Mrs.  Darnley." 

"  Why,  you  have  really  taken  quite  a  romantic 
fancy  to  Maria  Darnley  and  her  mother,"  returned 
she,  endeavoring  to  smile ;  but  the  muscles  of  her 
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face  were  so  unwilling  to  be  so  operated  upon,  that, 
instead  of  a  smile,  they  produced  a  perfectly  ludi- 
crous distortion. 

"Oh,  no — not  at  all  romantic,"  returned  the 
newly  discovered  relative — *'  I  am  merely  en- 
deavoring to  pay  off*  a  small  portion  of  the  debt  I 
owe  those  ladies." 

"  Owe  a  debt  to  them !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mein,  in 
surprise. 

'  *  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  I  owe  them  more  than  I 
can  ever  repay,  for  what  they  did  for  my  poor  mo- 
ther in  her  sickness." 

'^  Perhaps  they  may  have  gone  to  see  her  sometimes 
— I  do  not  know — for  I  was  myself  in  too  bad  a  state 
of  health  to  pay  her  the  attention  I  could  have 
wished.  But  I  am  sure  they  could  not  do  more,  for 
they  were  themselves,  at  the  time,  almost  destitute 
of  the  means  of  existence." 

"  It  is  little  that  a  dying  invalid  requires,  but  the 
consolation  of  sympathy  and  kind  attentions.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  they  gave  this  to  my  mother  in 
her  last  moments,  they  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  must 
ever  consider  myself  their  debtor  for  it." 

"  I  presume  that  they,  or  Mr.  Swinburn,  which- 
ever it  was  that  gave  you  the  account,  greatly  ex- 
aggerated their  services ;  so  that  I  believe  you  need 
not  allow  your  gratitude  quite  to  overpower  every 
other  feeling." 

"  There  is  not  much  danger  of  the  description  of 
their  attentions  having  been  exaggerated,  as  I  neither 
received  it  from  Mr.  Swinburn  nor  themselves,  but 
from  one  who  could  scarcely  even  be  called  an 
acquaintance,  for  she  merely  knew  them  in  conse- 
quence of  living  next  door  to  my  mother,  and  meet- 
ing them,  occasionally,  by  her  bed-side,  where  she 
described  Maria  as  watching,  day  and  night,  over 
the  dying  sufferer,  and  administering  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  and  the  balm  of  sympathy  to  her 
wounded  spirit." 

*^For  which  she  no  doubt  calculated  upon  being 
well  rewarded,"  said  the  lady. 

A  flash  of  indignation  and  contempt  shot  from  Mr. 
Randolph's  eye,  and  he  looked  as  if  about  to  say 
something  very  severe ;  but  he  recovered  himself  in 
an  instant,  and,  in  his  usual  quiet  way%  said — 

*'  She  no  doubt  did  calculate  upon  a  very  high  re- 
ward, and  she  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  our 
Savior  has  said — '  As  much  as  ye  have  given  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  in  my  name,  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  children,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  But 
any  recompense  in  this  world  she  had  very  little 
right  to  look  for.  I  had  been  unfortunate  in  my 
speculations,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  only 
such  remittances  to  my  mother  as  were  barely  suffi- 
cient for  her  support ;  so  that,  after  her  death,  the 
few  effects  she  left  merely  covered  the  expenses  of 
her  interment,  and  her  physician's  bill.  Her  atten- 
tions to  my  mother  would  never  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  (for  Mr.  Swinburn  was  unacquainted 
with  my  relationship  to  the  neighbor  on  whom  Maria 
had  so  tenderly  waited)  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
my  going  to  the  place  where  she  had  lived,  to  en- 
deavor to  hear  all  the  particulars  of  nv^j  \ivE«c£%\%a^ 
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moments,  when  I  was  referred  to  Mrs.  Damley  and 
lier  daughter;  but  my  informant  bad  so  little  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  that,  as  they  had  changed 
their  residence  since  my  mother's  death,  she  was 
unable  to  direct  me  where  to  find  them.  But,  in 
taking  pains  to  exonerate  them  from  the  imputation 
of  selfishness,  I  forget  that  they  are  waiting  my 
summons  to  commence  our  journey.  Go,''  he  added, 
to  his  servant,  who  stood  near  him,  ''and  tell  Mr. 
Swinburn  that  every  thing  is  ready." 

"  You  are  not  surely  going  away  just  at  the  mo- 
ment we  have  met !"  exclaimed  his  astonished 
companion. 

*'  We,  are  going  off  immediately,  for  Mr.  Swin- 
burn, like  all  young  men  in  similar  circumstances, 
is  impatient  to  be  married." 

'*  He  must  have  been  remarkably  fortunate,"  said 
Mrs.  Mein,  whose  features  exhibited  the  distortions 
almost  of  convulsion,  'Mf  in  so  short  a  time  he  has 
made  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  both  a  wife  and 
her  mother." 

"  Such  industry,  sobriety,  and  talents  as  he  pos- 
sesses could  not  fail  to  make  money  rapidly.  I  have 
watched  him  closely  for  three  years,  and  know  that 
he  could  afford  to  marry  a  wife  even  without  a 
dower,  as  well  as  with  the  incumbrance  you  men- 
tion. But,  as  my  adopted  daughter,  Maria  Darnley 
will  not  certainly  go  to  him  portionless !" 

This  was  a  bitter  trial,  and  after  having  in  vain 
endeavored  to  awaken  the  tenderness  of  her  insen- 
sible relative,  Mrs.  Mein,  as  a  last  effort,  tried  the 
experiment  of  throwing  herself  back  in  hysterics, 
probably  calculating  upon  her  daughters  being  so 
near  as  to  prevent  her  falling  very  far.  At  the  same 
moment  Mrs.  Darnley  and  her  daughter,  each  hold- 


ing an  arm  of  Swinburn,  came  out  of  the  house. 
Maria,  who  never  saw  suffering  without  flying  to 
offer  her  aid,  immediately  drew  her  arm  from  that 
of  her  lover,  and  ran  to  assist  the  daughters  to  sup- 
port their  mother,  but  Charlotte  almost  savagely 
pushed  her  away,  saying — 

"  Be  off !    We  want  none  of  your  help  I" 

Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  heard  and  saw  all,  turned 
to  Maria,  and  said — 

"  You  are  only  exposing  yourself  to  insult !  Go, 
therefore,  and  join  your  mother,  and  I  will  see  Mrs. 
Mein  properly  attended  to." 

Maria  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  took  her  seat 
beside  her  mother  in  the  carriage,  into  which  Swin- 
burn had  handed  her.  The  young  man  then  went, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Randolph's  servant, 
carried  Mrs.  Mein  to  her  apartment,  followed  by  her 
daughters,  who  were  not  a  little  annoyed,  as  they 
proceeded  along  the  passage,  by  the  inquiries  of  the 
various  boarders,  whom  her  screams  brought  to 
their  doors,  of  **  What  is  the  matter  ?"  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph waited  the  return  of  the  physician,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  whom  he 
had  requested  to  visit  the  lady ;  but  on  his  coming 
back  and  assuring  him,  with  a  smile  he  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  repress,  that  she  would  soon  be  well 
again — slipping  a  bank  note  into  his  hand,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  trouble  he  had  given  him— 
the  so  much  talked  of  Cousin  Fred  stepped  into  his 
carriage,  followed  by  Swinburn,  and  the  party 
immediately  drove  off,  leaving:  Mrs.  Mein  and  her 
daughters  to  comfort  themselves  by  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  charges  of  duplicity,  cunning  and  art 
against  Maria,  in  addition  to  those  already  alleged 
against  her  of  being  "  Old  and  Ugly 
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THE    DEATH    LAMP. 


BY  ANNA   T.  H.  TAYLOK. 


*^  But  the  most  singular  of  all  other  things  is  a  lamp,  which  Ls  kept  buriiiiig  on  the  C(>fliii  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  is  to  be  continued  burning  until  Louis  Philippe  dies — he  being  the  next  (if  he  dies  on  the  throne)  lo  whom 
the  lamp  will  pass  until  his  successor  dies  " 


A  LAMP  upon  a  coffin's  lid,  within  a  royal  tomb. 

Forever  burning,  though  all  else  is  wrapt  in  deepest 

gloom! 
Years,  years  have  passed  since  first  its  ray  in  that  lone 

vault  was  shed, 
And  still  that  lamp  burns  ever  there,  "  a  watcher  o'er  the 

dead." 
It  shines  upon  a  monarch's  tomb,  a  pale  unearthly  light, 
Just  like  a  star  whose  trembling  rays  scarce  pierce  the 

elooda  of  night. 
But  when  th«  stately  head  that  now  wmn  Oallia's  royal 

crown, 


Shall  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  chilled  in  death 
lie  down. 

That  lamp  upon  his  coffin  then  in  loneliness  will  bum, 

Until  the  next  that  wears  the  crown  shall  to  the  dust 
return. 

But  oh !  give  me  the  cheering  light  that  gilds  the  Chris- 
tian's grave, 

Who  in  the  humble  church-yard  lies,  or  where  green 
forests  wave. 

Faith  ever  casts  a  radiant  beam  on  his  autroubled  sleep, 

And  ClnlBt  above  his  hiuable  tomb  more  faithfhl  watch 
shall  keep. 


LIFE    IN    DEATH. 

INSCRIBED    TO    S.GORDON    NASH 
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"  To  die  and  not  be  rnuMd,  it  iofamoiu.'* 


Sat — when  ye  die  would  ye  leave  no  trace 
On  earth,  that  was  once  your  dwelling  place? 
Passing  away  like  the  whlq>ering  wind 
That  leaves  no  breath  of  per  Aime  behind ; 
Or  as  the  ripple  up<ni  the  shore 
Parts  with  a  kiss,  and  is  seen  no  more  ? 

The  dew-drop  sparkles,  and  is  exhaled ; 
The  brightest  star  of  the  eve  is  paled ; 
The  Iris  hues  of  the  rainbow  fade ; 
And  sunset  deepens  to  evening's  shade. 
Thus  from  the  earth  io«  must  pass  away ; 
We  know  "  the  fairest  the  first  decay." 

When  cometh  the  dark  and  scdemn  hoar, 
When  the  hand  of  death  hath  mystie  power 
To  still  each  throb  of  the  beating  heart- 
To  bid  all  life  from  the  pulse  depart- 
To  rob  the  cheek  of  its  roseate  dye- 
To  quench  the  light  of  the  beaming  eye- 
When  feeling  that  eoon  a  narrow  bod 
Must  be  hewn  out  for  that  weary  head, 
WouU  not  this  thought  in  thy  darkness  cheer, 
To  know  all  would  hold  thy  memory  dear— 
Thine  image  cherished  would  still  remain, 
Although  thy  face  were  not  teen  again  t 


There  is  a  yearning  within  each  breiil, 

A  secret  wish  that  is  not  represt. 

To  live  in  the  heart  of  aome  eherisihed  friend, 

When  with  kindred  dost  the  form  shall  blend. 

It  takes  a  chill  from  the  icy  breath 

That  comes  to  thee  from  "  the  reaper  Death.'* 

Cherish  the  thought — 't  is  in  kindness  tent, 
With  every  act  of  our  life  't  is  blent ; 
Although  we  trace  not  the  hidden  firing, 
And  sterner  warning  aside  would  ^ng. 
Through  a  long,  proud  life  this  wish  man  bean, 
An  angel  that 's  cherished  unawares. 

Full  many  a  kindly  tone  and  smile. 
That  have  cheered  a  breaking  heart  the  while. 
But  for  this  yearning  had  ne'er  been  spoken. 
Though  the  soul  was  bowed,  (be  hetfrt  had  broken. 
Full  many  a  prayer  had  been  urged  in  vain, 
But  for  this  link  of  the  spirit's  chain. 

Let  no  one  say  that  his  tadc  it  o'er. 
That  bonds  of  earth  are  for  him  nd  more, 
Until  by  some  kind  or  holy  deed 
His  name  from  forgetfulnets  is  freed : 
Until,  by  words  from  his  lips  or  pen. 
Dying,  he  >s  "  missed"  trom  the  railks  of  men. 
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LINES 

SUGGESTED  BY  CRAWFORD'S  STATUE  OF  THE  DYING  INDIAN  GIRL  .♦ 


"  Shs  was  the  fairest  of  the  Indian  maids !" 

Than  hers  no  lighter  footstep  brushed  the  dew 
At  morning  from  the  silent  forest  glades. 

Or  swiAer  o'er  the  green  savannahs  flew ; 
And  her  young  form  in  moulded  beauty  lying— 

But  for  the  piercing  shaft — ^who  could  have  guessed 
That  were  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  dying, 

Which  seemed  so  fair  an  attimde  of  rest  ? 

Those  rounded  limbs  repose  as  on  a  bed 

Of  summer  flowers,  or  fresh  and  dewy  grass. 
Gently  around  that  feather-cinctured  head 

I  seem  to  hear  the  winds  of  evening  pass  ,* 
And  in  the  fullness  of  that  liAed  eye. 

And  the  soft  lips  that  gradually  part, 
There  is  no  sign  of  mortal  agony, 

Though  the  keen  arrow  feeds  upon  her  heart ! 

Is  it  the  stoicism  of  her  race 

That  even  in  simple  girlhood  thus  hath  power 
The  mortal  pang  and  terror  to  efface,  • 

And  shed  such  calmness  o'er  this  awful  hour  ? 
Doth  she  forget  how  sweet  it  was  to  dwell 

•  This  beautiful  work  of  art  belongs  to  the  eolleetion  of 
Henry  W.  Hieka,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is  the  statue  of 
a  South  American  Indian  girl,  who  has  been  shot  by  the 
priesu  for  desertion  of  her  faith.  The  figure  is  reclining, 
the  head  thrown  back,  and  the  hair  falling  looselv  upon 
the  shoulders.  In  one  hand  she  grasos  her  cross,  for  the 
love  of  which  she  has  suffered  martyrdom,  while  she  leans 
upon  the  other,  supporting  herself  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death. 


By  silver  streams  beneath  the  greenwood  shade? 
Forget  how  hard  it  is  to  bid  fiirewell 
To  those  whose  love  her  life  all  gladness  made  ? 


No,  she  forgot  not — ^for  a  moment  rushed 

The  tide  of  anguish— almost  of  deq;i«ir— 
It  passed — and  through  her  bosom's  channel  g^ushed 

The  holy  hopes  which  now  have  triumphed  there. 
For  she  had  heard  from  Christian  lips  the  tale 

Of  love  divine,  that  stooped  to  human  death, 
And  felt  her  dim  and  erring  wonihip  flul 

Beneath  the  higher,  purer,  holier  (Uth ! 

And  tenderly  within  her  dying  grasp 

Is  pressed  the  sacred  sjrmbol  of  her  creed. 
As  if  the  memory  to  her  soul  to  ClaAp 

Of  the  pure  victim  doomed  on  cross  to  bleed. 
And  she,  herself  a  victim,  lifts  to  Heaven 

The  appealing  thought,  that  ne'er  is  raised  in  vain, 
And  to  her  tmtaught  spirit  straight  is  givea 

Visions  of  bllis.  In  place  of  mortal  pain. 


Earth  fades  before  her— and  she  sees  no  mof 

Her  father's  tent  the  summer  boughs  among, 
For  Paradise  bath  opened  wide  its  doof— 

She  sees  its  bowera— and  listens  to  Us  soilg ! 
No  mother's  eye— no  sister's  voiee  is  i\ear— 

But  foil  of  love  the  white-winged  angels  stand, 
Above  her  lowly  death-bed,  soothe  and  cheer, 

And  wbA  her  soul  to  their  own  Spirit-land !    B. 
jRoms,  AprU  17, 18t6. 
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CAPTAIN    MAY. 


BT  W.  K.  C.  HOUIBE. 


Air—"  Tkt  Mm  of  NinttyEigkty 


LovD  plandits  for  our  bold  dragoon, 

The  gallant  Captain  May ! 
The  lig^t  of  glory's  daaading  noon 

Will  gild  his  name  for  aye ! 
Though,  fast  and  hot,  the  hartling  shot 

Fell  round  his  little  band. 
He  paled  not,  he  quailed  not, 

But  drew  his  glittering  brand. 

More  lurid  grew  the  battle  cloud, 

But  not  a  horseman  spurred : 
Their  leader,  on  his  charger  proud, 

Sat  waiting  for  the  word  ,* 
Though,  far  around,  the  trampled  ground 

Was  with  the  fallen  strowu, 
He  paled  not,  he  quailed  not, 

As  if  his  form  was  stone. 

The  General  galloped  to  his  side. 

And  issued  order  stem — 
*'  Now  forward  with  your  squadron  ride. 

And  deathless  honor  earn ; 
That  battery  must  taken  be 

Ere  Mexico  is  tamed !" 
He  paled  not,  he  quailed  not, 

But—"  Rttmo  nul"  exclaimed. 


There  was  a  rush  of  men  and  steeds. 

Fierce  struggling  for  renown ; 
And  hostile  ranks,  like  shivered  reeds, 

In  that  wild  charge  went  down. 
Brave  Vega  yields,  though  many  fields 

Had  heard  his  martial  shout, 
And  pale  now,  and  quail  now, 

His  thousands  put  to  rout. 

Twine  garlands  for  our  cavalier, 

The  gallant  Captain  May ! 
A  knight  without  reproach  or  fear — 

A  Bayard  in  the  fray. 
When  flags  that  wave  above  the  brave 

Are  BCOTched  by  Battle's  breath, 
He  pales  not,  he  quails  not. 

But  fronts  the  face  oi  death. 

On  every  breeze  should  grandly  swell 

A  nation's  funeral  hymn. 
For  those— >the  stanch  and  true— who  fell 

In  that  encounter  grim : 
To  grace  the  plain,  where  they  were  slain, 

Proud  {ttles  should  tower  on  high — 
They  paled  not,  they  quailed  not, 

But  died  as  heroes  die. 
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MY    HOME    IN    CONNECTICUT. 


HoBCK  of  my  childhood !  I  cannot  forget  thee, 
Though  here  I  am  happy,  surrounded  by  friends. 

Deeply  and  warm  in  my  heart  have  I  set  thee, 
And  holiest  thought  with  thy  memory  blends. 

Darling  old  homestead,  quietly  nestling 
Under  the  tall  trees  that  shelter  thee  o'er, 

Where  with  the  shadows  sunlight  is  wrestling 
On  the  short  greensward  in  front  of  thy  door. 

Sliaggy  old  house-dc^ — playmate  of  childhood — 

Oft  have  we  wandered  together  away 
To  where  the  low  strawberry  reddened  the  wild  wood, 

And  loitered  beside  the  still  water  to  play. 

Gnarled  old  apple-tree,  near  to  the  window — 

Maples  that  rise  to  the  blue  of  the  sky- 
Mulberry,  where  the  bright  oriole  buildeth, 
Still  do  ye  toss  your  strong  branches  on  high. 

Still  grows  the  damask  rose,  in  the  old  garden, 
Fleur-de-lis  mingles  its  blue  and  its  white. 

Currants  and  raspberries  bend  with  their  burden. 
Neighborly  standing  with  peonies  bright. 

Where  stretch  the  meadows,  of  snowiest  clover, 

The  Pomperaug  river  is  hurrying  by 
With  elm  trees  and  willows  dark  shadowing  over 

The  pool  where  the  trout  is  accustomed  to  lie. 

On  those  gray  rocks,  with  dark  hemlock  trees  crested, 
Many  an  hour  have  I  lain  at  my  ease. 


To  watch  the  brisk  squirrel  chirp  on  unmolested, 
And  listen  the  soft  moumilil  wail  of  the  breeze. 

Lowly  red  school-house,  close  by  the  wayside, 
Many  a  year  hath  it  stood  where  it  stands; 

Curly-haired  girlhood,  and  stout  ruddy  boyhood, 
Throng  its  worn  threshold  in  mischievous  bands. 

Church  of  our  forefathers,  silently  pointing 

Thy  tapering  spire  to  the  infinite  sky — 
There  the  dear  pastor  of  God's  own  anointing 

Labored  to  teach  us  to  live  and  to  die. 

Reverend  bell,  in  the  belfry  still  s^^ingiiig. 
Many  a  time  have  we  shrunk  at  thy  lone, 

For  we  knew  when  the  sexton  was  solemnly  ringing 
That  one  from  among  us  forever  was  gone. 

Grave-yard  of  centuries !  head-stones  all  moss-grown 
Side  by  side  stand  with  the  mound  of  to-day ; 

Cherished  and  lost  ones  sleep  sound  in  thy  bosom 
Heedless  of  footsteps  above  them  that  stray. 

Friends  o(  my  childhood !  while  fond  recollection 
Lingers  aromid  my  old  haunts  with  delight, 

I  would  never  forget  how  your  priceless  affection 
Hath  gilded  them  all  with  a  glory  more  bright. 

And  oh  the  dear  faces  around  the  old  hearth-stone, 
Where  the  wood-fire  burneth  warmly  and  clear — 

Father  and  mother  and  dark-eyed  young  brother — 
That  konu  were  a  desert,  unless  ye  were  there.   asLl. 


LIFE    OF    BENJAMIN    WEST. 


(WITH  A  PORTRAIT.) 


Benjamim  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
in  Springtield,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 10th,  1738.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  At  an 
early  age  he  displayed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  by 
rude  sketches,  in  pen  and  ink,  of  familiar  objects. 
He  was  but  seven  years  old,  when,  being  left  one 
day  to  take  care  of  a  sleeping  infant,  he  was  de- 
tected in  an  attempt  to  make  a  drawing  of  the 
features  of  the  child.  For  a  long  time  he  had  no- 
thing but  black  and  red  ink  to  sketch  with ;  but  a 
party  of  Indians  visiting  Springfield,  he  learned 
from  them  how  to  prepare  red  and  yellow  ochre. 
Soon  after  he  achieved  a  great  triumph  by  fabri- 
cating brushes  out  of  hair  taken  from  the  back  and 
tail  of  a  cat.  His  rude  pictiu-es  of  birds,  flowers, 
and  domestic  animals,  speedily  became  the  wonder 
of  the  neighborhood. 

He  had  been  practicing  his  art  for  about  a  year, 
when  a  Mr.  Pennington,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, paid  a  visit  to  his  father,  and,  struck  with 
the  precocious  talents  of  young  West,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  box  of  colors,  oils  and  brushes,  and  also 
of  a  few  prints.  Up  to  this  period  the  young  artist 
had  never  seen  an  engraving,  nor  did  he  possess  any 
idea  of  the  art.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  gift. 
During  the  evening,  we  are  told,  he  could  scarcely 
remove  his  eyes  from  his  treasure,  and  on  retiring 
he  placed  the  box  by  his  bedside,  so  that  when  he 
awoke  he  might  put  his  hand  out,  and  satisfy  himself 
that  he  was  really  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth. 
At  daybreak  he  arose,  and  carrying  his  colors  and 
canvas  to  a  garret,  eagerly  began  to  work.  Instead 
of  going  to  school  after  breakfast  he  stole  back  again 
to  his  garret.  This  continued  for  several  days.  At 
last  his  teacher  called  at  the  house  to  learn  the  cause 
of  young  West's  absence,  when,  a  search  being 
instituted,  the  truant  was  discovered  at  his  labors. 
His  mother  was  so  astonished  and  delighted  at  the 
picture  he  had  painted,  that,  instead  of  punishing 
him,  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  He  had  made  a  new  composition 
of  his  own,  out  of  two  of  the  engravings,  which  he 
had  colored  without  any  guide  whatever,  except  his 
own  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  So  perfect  did  the 
composition  appear  to  his  mother,  that,  although  the 
picture  was  not  half  completed,  she  would  not  allow 
the  canvas  to  be  touched ;  apd  accordingly  the  pic- 
ture was  left  in  its  unfinished  state.  Mr.  Gait, 
one  of  the  biographers  of  West,  saw  it  thus  sixty- 
seven  years  afterward;  and  the  painter  himself 
often  said,  that  there  were  touches  of  invention 
in  this  boyish  piece  which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  excel. 

When  about  fifteen  yenrs  old,  West  onme  to  Phi- 
9* 


ladelphia,  under  the  patronage  of  some  persons  oC 
influence.  Here  he  remained  for  several  yean. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter, 
in  which  capacity  he  afterward  proceeded  to  New 
York.  Several  of  his  early  pictures,  executed  while 
he  was  in  Philadelphia,  still  remain  in  our  city,  and 
attest  the  vigor  of  his  genius,  even  while  yet  almost 
uncultivated.  The  historian,  Watson,  says  that  a 
tavern  sign,  painted  by  West,  used  to  swing  in 
Swanson  street ;  and  there  is  a  sign  of  a  fiddler,  but 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Williamson,  druggist, 
supposed  to  have  been  also  executed  by  West.  A 
finely  executed  head  of  a  bull,  which  hung  at  an  imi 
in  Strawberry  Alley,  was  long  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  great  painter;  and  viras  sold  to  an 
English  gentleman  as  such;  but  the  sign  was  in 
reality  painted  by  one  Bernard  Wilton.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Weet 
painted  two  pictures  on  difierent  panels  of  his 
boarding-house.  There  they  remained,  neglected 
and  covered  with  dust  and  smoke,  until  the  year 
1825,  when  they  were  taken  out,  cleansed,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whwe  they 
hang  in  the  same  room  with  the  celebrated  picture 
of  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  forming  a  contrast 
between  the  eflbrt  of  the  almost  untutored  boy  and 
the  masterpiece  of  the  renowned  painter.  In  his  old 
age  West  remembered  these  early  paintings,  and 
requested  one  of  his  friends  to  seek  out  and  preserve 
them. 

West  remained  but  a  short  period  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  a  portrait  painter,  several  of  his 
friends  having  conferred  on  him  the  pecuniary 
means  for  a  residence  in  Italy.  He  remained  at 
Rome,  and  other  cities,  studying  for  three  years, 
when  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in 
August,  1763.  He  never  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  settled  permanently  in  England,  where  he  soon 
acquired  the  favor  of  the  king.  George  the  Third, 
among  his  numerous  faults,  did  not  number  that  of 
forgetfulness  of  his  friends ;  and  he  consequently 
continued  the  firm  and  munificent  patron  of  West 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  though  numerous 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  influence  of  this 
great  painter  with  his  royal  friend.  At  his  majesty's 
desire,  as  well  as  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  genius.  West  devoted  himself  to  historical 
painting,  and  executed  numerous  fine  pictures, 
among  which  his  "  Last  Supper,"  "  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,"  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  "  Christ 
Rejected,"  and  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  are  the 
most  celebrated.  At  the  death  o(  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, in  1791,  West  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.    To  ^ha&  <:&<:^>u^ 
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wu  annually  re-elected  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year)  until  his  death. 

To  determine  the  rank  of  West  as  a  historical 
painter  is  a  delicate  matter.  His  reputation  with 
the  populace  is  superior  to  what  it  is  with  the  con- 
noisseur.  During  his  life  he  was  regarded  as  the  best 
artist  of  his  school  in  England,  but  posterity  has 
already  pronounced  that  injustice  was  done  to  Barry, 
if  not  to  others,  in  ranking  them  so  inferior  to  West. 
We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  West,  and  probably 
ought  to  be  kind  to  his  faults  as  an  American ;  but 
art  belongs  to  no  country,  and  a  great  painter  is  the 
heritage  of  Time.  The  patronage  of  the  monarch 
made  West  the  fashion,  and  it  was  customary  to 
praise  all  his  works,  good  or  bad.  Subsequently, 
the  conviction  of  the  injustice  done  to  others,  has 
led  some  critics  (Hazlitt  for  instance)  to  detract  from 
the  credit  really  due  to  West ;  and,  of  late  years,  it 
has  been  equally  the  fashion  to  deny  this  great 
painter  the  possession  of  any  but  the  most  ordinary 
abilities.  Yet  West  had,  unquestionably,  a  genius 
of  a  very  high  order,  which  was  disciplined  and  im- 
proved by  constant  study.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  he  was  almost  the  first  historical  painter  Eng- 
land produced,  his  merits  appear  greater,  and  the 
secret  of  his  reputation  ceases  to  be  a  wonder. 

The  style  of  West  has  always  appeared  to  us  hard 
and  dry.  His  genius  was  too  matter  of  fact :  he  was 
deficient  in  the  higher  kind  of  imagination ;  and,  in 
his  compositions,  there  is  little  or  nothing  led  to  be 
suggested,  but  every  thing  is  mathematical  and 
exact.  Thus  in  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  the 
impression  of  awful  majesty  and  horror  sought  to  be 
conveyed,  is  produced  by  the  painter  collecting  to- 
gether detached  pictures  of  sufiering  and  massacre. 
The  hideous  face  of  Death,  ghastly,  spectral,  and 
awful  to  look  upon,  is  in  strange  contrast  with  lusty 
Englishmen  combatting  with  wild  beasts,  and  loath- 
some, bat-like  devils  flying  in  the  air.  The  detail  is 
pursued  into  absurdity,  and  the  impression  which 
the  face  of  death  produces  at  first  soon  wears  off  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  essentially  commonplace 
faces  and  scenes  on  the  rest  of  the  canvas.  If  vague- 
ness is  essential  to  horror.  West  certainly  failed  in 
this  picture.    His  admirers  say  that  he  painted  thus 


in  order  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  moat 
ordinary  comprehension ;  but  we  doubt  whether  art 
teaches  that  a  subject  so  awful  and  vague  should  be 
painted  a  la  WiUie,  leaving  no  room  for  the  inuigina- 
tion  of  the  spectator,  and  divesting  the  theme  of  the 
shadowy  horrors  in  which  it^  chief  power  lies. 

West,  according  to  Haziitt,  never  painted  a  head 
in  his  life.  In  other  words,  he  has  left  behind  him 
no  human  countenance  which  is  a  study  in  itself,  as 
Baphael,  Titian,  and  all  the  great  masters  have 
done.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  criticism.  But  it 
was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  West  that  he  painted  no 
such  faces.  An  artist  of  originality  usually  selects 
his  subjects  from  the  people  around  htm.  Rubens 
filled  his  canvas  with  Dutch  burgo-masters.  Mnril- 
lo's  faces  are  wholly  Spanish.  Bapbael  and  Titian 
only,  who  painted  Italian  heads,  have  left  master- 
pieces behind  them ;  for,  in  the  Italian  face,  whether 
arising  from  race  or  from  habits  of  life,  there  is 
something  grand.  The  only  exception  to  this  remark 
is  in  the  case  of  Vandyke,  who  has  left  some  fine 
beads  behind  him,  mostly  real  portraits,  such  as  that 
of  Stafford  and  his  Secretary.  But  the  men  of  Van- 
dyke's day  and  those  of  West  were  very  difierent ! 

West  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and, 
as  representations  of  the  human  person,  his  pictures 
are  nearly  faultless.  In  composition  their  merits 
vary.  His  coloring  is  by  no  means  el^ant.  *^  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick"  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works ;  that,  and  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  are 
both  owned  in  this  country ;  the  first  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  and  the  last  by  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  life  of  an  artist  now  is  less  eventful  than  in 
the  busy  days  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Instead  of  travel- 
ing from  court  to  court,  seeking  patronage,  the  great 
painter  awaits  at  home  the  homage  of  the  world. 
West  remained  in  London,  applying  himself  labori- 
ously to  his  profession.  In  him  the  younger  artists, 
who  came  occasionally  from  the  New  World,  like 
Trumbull,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Old,  found  a  kind 
and  considerate  friend.  The  latter  days  of  West 
were  partially  clouded  by  professional  rivalry.  He 
died  March  11th,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age. 


PARAPHRASE 


OF    A    FIGURE    IN    THE    FIRST    VOLUME    OF   EUGENE    ARAM 


BY  HO.X.  RICHAKD  HSMRT  WILD£. 


Thottgh  the  moon  o'er  yonder  river, 
Seems  a  partial  glance  to  throw, 

KiMing  waves  that  brightly  quiver. 
Whilst  the  rest  in  darkness  flow — 

There  >s  not  a  ripple  of  that  stream 

UnaUvered  by  wamit  hallowed  beam. 


ThoB  in  life  the  bliss  that  mellows 
Ills,  that  else  the  soul  vroald  blight, 

Seems  to  fall  upon  oar  pillows 
Ldke  that  glance  of  partial  light — 

Yet  each  spirit  sank  in  sadness. 

Feels  in  mm  its  ray  of  gladness. 
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A    LAY    OF    TRAVEL. 


ROME. 


BT  J.  BA.TARD  TAYLOR. 


Wrsck  of  the  fallen  world ! 

Ohost  of  the  mighty  Past ! 
Planet,  that,  crashing  horled, 

Fell  from  its  orbit  vast- 
How  have  the  later  spheres 

Rolled  o'er  thy  ruined  home  ! 
IIow  have  a  thousand  years 

Scattered  thy  glory,  Rome ! 
Prone,  like  a  god-like  form 
Stripped  by  the  spoiling  worm, 
Ravaged  by  wind  and  storm — 

Gone  is  thy  greatness,  now ! 
And  in  thy  rifled  grave, 
Washed  by  the  Tiber's  wave, 
The  foot  of  the  meanest  slave 

Tramples  thy  brow ! 

Shadows  of  centuries  glide, 

Voiceless,  around  the  scene — 
Phantoms  of  power  and  pride, 

Gazing  with  mournful  mien. 
Temple  and  tomb  and  arch, 

Shattered  and  lonely  stand ; 
Rent  by  the  Vandal's  march — 

Spoiled  by  the  robber's  hand ! 
Far  through  the  Flavian  hall 
Beasts  of  the  desert  crawl, 
And  on  the  Caesars'  wall 

Ivy  and  brambles  grow ; 
Relics  of  temples  lay 
Heaped  by  the  Appian  way- 
Altars  to  dull  Decay, 

Mouldering  slow ! 


Yet,  'mid  the  waifs  of  Time 
Lingers  the  fame  of  old, 

Calling,  with  voice  sublime, 

Out  from  its  temples'  mould  ! 

What  though  the  Pleiad  hills 
Look  on  a  fettered  land — 

Slaves  by  the  Sabine  rills- 
Slaves  on  the  Tyrrhene  strand — 

Still  does  thine  empire  last. 

Ghost  of  a  god-like  Past ! 

Still  does  the  world  so  vast 
Yield  to  thy  silent  sway ! 

Though  in  the  flood  of  years 

Vanished  both  realms  and  spheres, 

Thine  'mid  the  blood  and  tears. 
Passed  not  away ! 

Viewless,  yet  potent  still, 

Reigneth  the  old  renown. 
Throned  on  the  classic  hill — 

Crowned  vnth  the  deathless  cro'wn. 
There,  at  its  shrine  adore. 

Breathless,  the  sons  of  Art ; 
Led  by  the  laws  of  yore. 

States  into  being  start. 
Bards  from  a  Virgil  caught 
Germs  of  undying  thought — 
Thunders  that  Tolly  Mnrought 

Burst  upon  tyrants  now  I 
Realm  of  the  Living  Dead, 
Reign,  till  by  Freedom  led 
Empires  o'er  earth  shall  spread, 

Greater  than  thou ! 


S  H  I  L  O  H. 


BT  T.  H.  CHn-SBS,  M.  D. 


He  spake  as  never  man  spake. — Bibl*. 


Ths  Gospel  he  came  down  to  preach. 
No  other  one  had  power  to  teach ; 
The  highest  angel  failed  to  reach 
The  music  that  was  in  his  speech. 


Out  of  his  soul's  great  sea  did  flow 
Rivers  of  Truth  for  man  to  know ; 
Which,  onto  those  who  nw  them  so, 
Alade  Heaven  come  down  to  them  below. 

Those  world-old  Truths  which  lay  concealed 
In  God's  great  heart— (to  Him  revealed)— 
Like  some  great  fountain,  just  unsealed, 
Out  of  hit  seal  in  thunder  pealed. 


4. 


Great  Messenger  of  Heavenly  Truth — 
(Perpetual  pulchritude  his  youth—) 
Sent  down  from  Heaven  with  God-like  ruth, 
To  sing  the  barren,  rough  world  smooth. 

Hb  God-like  voice  made  dumb  the  choir 
Of  Heaven  with  His  archangel-lyre, 
When  from  His  soul  divine  desire 
Gushed  forth  in  notes  of  living  fire. 

His  sun-like  soul,  with  glory  bright. 
Dissolved  away  the  world's  dark  night ; 
Then  rising  up  with  Michael  might. 
Went  back  to  Heaven  on  wings  of  light. 
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We  boast  a  higher  lineage 

Than  rojfol  blood  can  claim : 
Our  fathers  dwell  on  Memory's  page 

In  an  eternnl  name. 
'T  is  written  virith  an  iron  pen, 

On  marble  tablets  fair, 
That  they  were  Nature^s  noMemm, 

And  we  their  offspring  are. 


Call  up  the  shades  of  ancient  dames, — 

The  brides  «f  heroes  slainj— 
Who   fed  ana   nourished  Freedom's 
flames 

Upon  the  battle  plain : 
In  straggling  for  the  mastery 

With  dames  of  other  davs, 
Columbia's  daughters,  blithe  and  free. 

Shall  win  the  p«lm  of  praiM. 


Search  throughBritannia's  sea-girt  isle, 

And  by  Italia's  streams : 
Search  through  the  laud  where  fairies 
smile, 

And  search  the  land  of  dreams : — 
No  maidens  robed  in  glittering  gold. 

In  princelv  circles  move. 
Who  can,  it  simple  truth  be  told. 

Excel  as— wAsfi  wt  love  i 
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Poems.    By  Thomas  Hood.    Ntw  York.    Wiley  f  Putnam, 
1  vol.  16mo. 

In  this  volume  Hood  appears  chiefly  in  hli  lerioufl  vein. 
The  poems  are  good  exponents  of  hii)  heart  and  fancy,  and 
■how  how  much  genuine  poetic  sentiment  underlaid  his 
humor  and  drollery.  The  humanity  which  characterizes 
them  throughout,  is  broad  and  fine.  The  circumstance 
that  at  his  death,  those  who  knew  him  best  grieved  him 
most,  is  the  strongest  of  proofs  that  the  pervading  feeling 
erf*  these  poems  ran  ns  genially  through  his  life  as  from  his 
pen.  The  longest  poems  in  the  collection  are  the  Ploi  of 
the  Midsummer  Fairies,  and  Hero  and  Leander.  About 
sixty  smaller  pieces  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The 
Plea  of  the  Fairies  was  ever  a  favorite  of  ours,  and  we 
have  not  the  heart  coldly  to  criticise  it.  The  sweetness, 
beauty,  grace,  and  fine  fanciful  sentiment  of  the  poem, 
glide  into  the  inmost  "veins  of  the  intellectual  frame." 
fifpenser  and  Keats  seem  to  have  inspired  the  poet,  as  well 
M  Shakspeare.  Hood  must  have  been  a  happy  and  con> 
tented  man  while  writing  it,  fragrant  as  it  is  with  all  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  summer,  and  breathing  the  very 
breath  of  nature.  The  "  meek  address"  of  the  Eve-Fay  to 
old  sullen  Samni,  is  especially  replete  with  pastoral  and 
poetic  beauty,  and  evidences  a  close  communion  with  the 
things  it  celebrates : 

We  be  the  handmaids  of  the  Sprin^f, 
In  sign  whereof,  May,  the  quaint  bnHdertxSf 
Hath  wrought  her  samples  on  our  gauzy  wing. 
We  tend  upon  buds'  birth  and  blossoming. 

The  paittoral  cownlips  are  our  little  pets, 
And  dalfy  stars,  whose  firmament  is  green ; 
Paiisies,  and  those  veiled  muim,  meek  violets, 
Sighing  tfi  that  warm  world  from  which  they  screen, 
And  golden  dulpKlils,  pluokod  fur  May's  queen ; 
And  lonely  hambelh  quaking  on  the  heath ; 
And  H>'acinlh.  hing  :^ince  a  fair  youth  seen, 
AVhose  lujicful  voice,  turned  fragrance  iu  his  breath, 
Kissed  by  sad  Zephyr,  guilty  of  his  death. 

Tlie  speech  of  Puck  is  quaint,  sly  and  saucy,  and  full  of 
good  humored  nuiichievouftnc:«.  We  have  no  space  for 
extracts. 

Among  the  minor  poenu,  the  "Ode  to  Rae  Wilson, 
Esq.,"  several  of  the  soiuicis,  "  Tlie  WatchhouRe  Clock," 
"The  Ode  to  Autumn,"  "The  Departure  of  Summer," 
are  characteristic  and  excellent.  From  "  The  Two  Pea- 
cocks of  Bedfont,"  we  cut  four  fine  Hues,  containing  a 
picture  worthy  of  Spenser  : 

The  aged  prie.ot  goci)  shaking  his  gray  hnir 

In  meekest  ceiuiuriug,  and  turns  hU  eye 
Earthward  in  grief  and  heavenward  in  prayer, 

And  tiiglu,  and  clu:3p:!  his  hands,  and  passes  by. 

The  Ode  to  Rae  Wilsrm  is  a  caustic  rebuke  of  one  who 
had  stigmatized  HotKVs  comic  pieces  as  full  of  profanenuiis 
and  ribaldry,  and  tcjuches  sharply  on  the  sullen  side  of 
religiou-s  fanaticism. 


Recollections  of  Mexico.   By  Waddy  Thompson.   New  York. 
WUty  4r  Putnam.    1  vol.  6vo. 

Tliii*  b«.M»k  appears  in  a  very  appropriate  time.  Onr 
CiHintry  luis  good  reasuu  to  be  curious  about  modern 
Mexico,  now  that  our  relations  witli  her  are  not  of  the 


pleasant  sort.  Mr.  Thompson,  from  his  poeitioa  as  United 
States  Minister,  had  excellent  opporttmilies  for  obeerriiv 
the  character  of  the  Mexican  government  and  peofdie,  and 
in  his  book  he  tells  us  all  he  knows.  The  atyle  u  not 
always  good,  but  the  matter  makes  up  for  its  defecU. 

Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volimie,  it 
the  part  devoted  to  Santa  Anna.  Toward  him  Bf  r.  llionqH 
turn  indulges  in  a  more  favorable  feeling  thao  ie  oommon 
with  Americans.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  hli  cereer,  rad 
relates  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  piowew,  M» 
sagacity,  and  even  of  his  good  namre  and  benerotenee. 
The  interview  between  General  Jackson  and  Santa  Anna, 
as  described  by  the  latter  to  Mr.  T.,  is  the  gem  of  the  book. 
"When  he  arrived  in  Washington,  BIr.  Forsyth,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  called  upon  him  and  requested  that  ba 
would  go  with  him  and  see  General  JackaoDi  wko 
confined  to  his  chamber,  where  he  received  Santa 
AAer  the  usual  salutations  and  ceremonies,  and  some  diort 
conversation  on  other  subjects,  General  Jackson  aatd  ID 
him— "Well,  General  Santa  Anna,  tell  me  why  jtm 
abandoned  the  republican  party  in  Mexico,  and  weal  over 
to  the  priests  ?'*  Santa  Anna  said  to  me,  laughing  heartilyi 
that  although  he  felt  that  it  was  rather  an  awkward  aAir 
for  the  president  of  one  republic  to  be  thos  cateGhiagd  bf 
the  president  of  another,  yet  that  he  answered  the  qoiKioft 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  General  Jackson,  bf  sCatiqg  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  and  the  ooodition  of  tta 
country.  Wlien  he  had  finished  his  defenee  on  this  poiitf. 
General  Jackson  said  to  him—"  Well,  sir,  aov  tdl  OM 
another  thing ;  why  did  you  massacre  the  Tessas  of  Fan- 
ning's  command,  and  at  the  Alamo?"  Santa  Anna  thflB 
sold  that  he  justified  hinuelf  for  those  acts,  or  his  partioi- 
pation  in  them,  and  that  General  Jackson  expressed  falB* 
self  satisfied  on  that  point  also.  I  give  you  the  statcmeilt 
of  Santa  Anim.  I,  of  course,  do  not  vouch  for  it." 
Jackson's  honest  bluntness  in  these  questions  is 
teristic. 

The  spirit  that  animates  Mr.  Thompson's  book  is  { 
ous  and  hearty,  and  the  information  he  gives  is  of 
interesting  character.    The  style  bears  evidence  that  it 
WU8  not  written  with  much  care. 


The   Life   of  Martin  Lu/Aer,  Gathered  from  Hit 
Writings.    By  M.  Miehelet.    A'eio  York :  1  vol.  12no. 

A  book  like  the  present  is  calculated  to  descend  npon 
the  literary  nnd  theological  world  like  a  bomb-sliell.  It  is 
brimful!  of  Martin  Luther's  thunder.  Every  page  is  an 
explosion  in  the  cars  of  the  reader.  A  perpetual  camv>nado 
is  kept  up  throughout  the  volume.  Novnlis  said  that 
Luther's  prose  woj^  hulf-buttle — few  deeds  being  so  great 
OS  his  words.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident  enough  to  one 
who  reads  Michelet's  compilation.  It  is  nil  stir  and  fire. 
Luther's  conscience  and  intellect  were  more  th<MtHighly 
pervaded  by  stern,  intense  passinns,  than  those  of  any 
reformer,  ancient  or  nvxlern,  nnd  a  corrcspoiuiing  force 
of  chamcter  was  the  result.  His  words  seem  so  to  pound, 
purrunel  and  crush  hiit  adversaries,  that  tliey  appear  to 
gain  the  victory  rather  by  physical  than  intellectual  power. 
Miehelet  has  done  well  in  letting  Luther  tell  his  own 
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Story  in  his  own  language.  He  mys,  "  With  the  exception 
of  the  earlier  yeurs  of  his  life,  when  Luther  could  not 
have  been  the  penman,  the  transcriber  has  seldom  had 
occasion  to  hold  the  pen  himself.  His  task  has  been 
limited  to  selecting,  arranging  and  fixing  the  chronology 
of  detached  passages."  The  book  must  acquire  great 
popularity  for  its  animation  alone.  The  sentences  have  a 
more  sonorous  ring,  and  breatlie  a  braver  and  more  heroic 
spirit  than  can  be  found  in  any  cotemporary  works.  The 
real  nature  of  Luther's  mind,  character,  objects  and  means, 
is  but  imperfectly  iindersloixi  by  the  general  class  of 
readers  and  decluiraers.  The  present  work  will  give  them 
the  necessary  information  in  the  great  reformer's  own 
powerful  and  passionate  language. 

Pictures  from  Italy.    By  Charles  Dickens.    New   York : 
Wiley  4*  Puinam.    1  vol.  lOmo. 

\Vlieu  a  new  work  appears  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  his 
very  fame  induces  severe  criticism.  Every  one  is  ready 
to  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  his  last,  and  only  gives  a  con- 
trarj'  opinion  from  the  strongest  evidence.  For  our  part 
we  can  see  nothing  in  tliis  book  which  shows  that  the 
author  is  worn  or  written  out.  It  has  the  same  character- 
istics of  mind  and  style  which  diaitinguish  his  other  works, 
and  if  inferior  in  interest,  the  inferiority  arises  more  from 
the  comparative  unsuitabieuess  of  the  subject  to  his 
peculiar  powers,  than  from  any  weakness  in  the  powers 
themselves.  As  it  is,  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, men,  public  edifices,  every  thing  which  affords  field 
for  quick  observation,  queer  fancy  and  genial  humor, 
are  done  graphically,  and  in  the  old  way.  The  pertness, 
twcasional  failure  in  attempts  at  jocoseness,  and  the 
"  skimble-skamble"  stuff  which  goes  to  fill  up  a  number 
of  the  pages,  are  not  confined  to  this  particular  book  of 
Dickens'.  An  immense  number  of  felicitous  sentences 
might  be  culled  from  the  volume.  Thus,  the  description 
of  the  city  of  Lyitns — "  the  houses  high  and  vast,  dirty  to 
excess,  rotten  as  old  cheeses,  and  as  thickly  peopled ;"  and 
the  old  tom-cat  he  saw  at  Genoa, "  who  gave  a  grim  sna^, 
and  walked  away  with  such  a  tremendous  tail,  that  he 
couldn't  get  into  the  little  hole  where  he  lived,  but  was 
obliged  to  wait  outside,  imtil  his  indignation  and  his  tail 
had  gone  down  together."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  the  book,  and  if  circulated  in  Italy,  would  be 
likely  to  create  a  fiercer  disturbance  there  than  the 
"Notes"  on  the  United  States  did  here.  The  humor  of 
Dickens  seems  provokingly  impudent,  whin  exercised  on 
persons  and  things  we  wish  to  keep  sacred  from  familiar 
touch.  His  allusions  to  the  priests,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Catholic  church  generally,  are  more  likely  to  give 
serious  offence,  than  if  he  had  launched  at  them  the  hottest 
denimciation. 


Consvelo.     By  Qtorge  Sand.    Tra$ulated  by  JF^raneis  G. 
Shaw.    Boston :  Wm.  D.  Tkknor  f  Co.  2  vols.  iSmo. 

George  Sand  has  expended  much  composition  on  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  woman,  but  in  the  delineation  of 
Consuelo  she  1ms  done  more  to  exalt  the  sex  than  she 
could  have  achieved  by  a  thousand  thimders  of  declama- 
tiou.  Those  who  have  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against 
her,  from  the  offensive  scenes  and  opinions  in  some  of  her 
other  novels,  should  not  omit  reading  thif ,  her  purest  and 
greatest  work.  To  us  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  fictions  produced  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to  evince  a  power  and  originality  of  genius  unmatched  by 
any  woman  of  the  time.  The  character  of  Ckmsuelo  is 
wrought  out  with  the  mott  iniiduoui  wi^  ia  exhibited 


under  the  severest  trials,  and  comes  forth  from  the  fiery 
furnace  of  temptation  and  difficulty  pure,  high-hearted, 
more  noble  and  beautiful  than  before.  It  is  an  exquisite 
ideal  creation,  distinguished  by  so  many  natural  traits,  and 
appealing  so  contini^^to  the  heart's  deepest  and  finest 
sympathies,  that  the^^^nion  it  leaves  on  the  mind  is  of 
the  most  beautiful  a^^^Big  kind.  The  other  characters 
evince  a  wide  knov^l^  of  life,  and  a  keen  insight  into 
the  springs  of  action  and  passion.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  authoress  allows  the  didactic  spirit  to  overcome  the 
representative,  especially  in  the  delineation  of  her  bate 
and  vicious  characters.  As  regards  the  morality  of  the 
book,  it  seems  to  us,  judging  from  the  impression  it  leavea 
on  the  mind  as  a  whole,  and  not  taking  particular  sceuet 
as  a  ground  for  judgment,  to  be  eminently  moral.  The 
author's  mind,  as  displayed  in  this  book  at  least,  seems  to 
have  the  utmost  horror  and  disgust  for  profligacy,  both  in 
man  and  woman.  To  a  person  acclimated  to  Shakspeare, 
or  even  to  Richardson,  the  freedom  of  representation  in 
some  chapters  is  not  calculated  to  surprise.  Indeed,  we 
should  think  it  ridicuUms  in  an  Englishman,  tolerant  of 
Byron,  M(x)re  and  Bulwer,  to  be  offended  with  this  work 
of  George  Sand — which,  less  open  to  the  censure  even  of 
prudery  than  tlieir  popular  writings,  is  infinitely  higher  iu 
principle. 


T\eenty-Fbur  Years  in  the  Argentine  Repttblie.    By  Col.  J. 
Anthony  King.    New  York :  1  vol.  12mo. 

This  work  is  really  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Whitney. 
He  performed  it  from  a  "  verbal  outline  of  facts"  made 
by  Col.  King.  "Whatever  doubt  this  mode  of  writing  may 
cast  upon  the  strict  correctness  of  many  romantic  tfdngs 
narrated  in  the  volume,  none  can  deny  that  the  book  itself 
is  interesting,  and  rewards  perusal.  The  peri^onal  part  of 
the  work  is  the  most  attractive.  Governor  Rosas  is  most 
fiercely  attacked,  as  a  robber,  tyrant,  murderer,  and  general 
rascal  on  a  wholesale  principle.  Tlie  following  eatimate  li 
made  of  the  victims  of  his  policy : 

Poisoned,  -           -           -           -  4 

Throats  cut,  -           .           -           -  3,705 

Shot,  ...           -  1,393 

Assassinated,  ....  ^ 

Total,  ....     5,880 

Add  to  this  the  number  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  number  executed  by  military 
orders,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  16,530 

Whole  number  of  victims,       -  -  22,404 

In  view  of  these  statistics  of  cruelty,  Col.  J.  Anthony 
King,  by  Thomas  R.  Whitney,  exclaims,  as  many  of  hii 
readers  probably  will, 

"  Can  such  things  be, 
.     And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud 
Without  our  special  wpnder  ?" 

Mosses  from  an  Old  ffkse.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthom»» 
New  York.     Wiley  f  Putnam.    2  Parts.    lOmo. 

Under  this  somewhat  quaint  title  Mr.  Hawthorne  haa 
given  us  an  exquisite  collection  of  essays,  allegories,  and 
stories,  replete  with  fancy,  humor  and  sentiment.  Many 
of  them  have  been  published  before  in  the  magazines,  bat 
are  well  worthy  of  their  present  permanent  form.  The 
description  of  the  Old  Manse,  Buds  and  Bird  Voices,  lie 
Hall  of  Fantasy,  The  Celestial  Railroad,  Tlie  Procession 
of  Life,  P's  Correspondence,  and  Earth's  Hol<M»n8t,  are 
among  the  most  striking  in  the  collection ;  and,  in  the  finer 
qualities  of  mind  and  style,  rank  among  the  bosx  ^x^:ABOfir> 
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tioas  of  American  literature.  There  is  a  felicity  and 
evanescent  grace  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  homor,  to  which  no 
other  American  can  lay  claim.  We  fear  that  it  is  almost 
too  fine  for  popularity.  It  provokes  no  laughter,  yet  makes 
the  "sense  of  satisfaction  ache"s|^it8  felicity  of  touch, 
and  nicety  of  discrimination.  ^^^^Mn a  finer  and  deeper 
hmnorist,  we  think,  than  Addis^^Hbldsmith,  or  Irving, 
tho«kgh  not  so  obvious  and  strikin^n  his  mirth.  As  he  is 
a  poet  and  man  of  genius  in  his  humor,  he  is  as  felicitous 
in  his  representation  of  the  serious  as  of  the  comic  side  of 
things;  or  rather,  he  so  interlaces  the  serious  with  the 
oomic  that  their  division  lines  are  scarcely  observable. 
TlieM  «  Mosses,"  and  the  "  Twicc-Told  Tales,"  are  cer- 
tain of  a  life  far  beyond  the  present  generation  of  readers. 


Memoirs  of  the  Admimstratims  of  Waskington  amd  John 
Adams.  Edited  from  tht  Papers  of  Oliver  Wotcott^  Seere- 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  By  George  Gibbs.  In  Two  Vois. 
New  York.  PrinUdfor  the  SvbseriberSy  1846.  PhUadel- 
phia,  Sold  by  John  Pemngton. 

The  events  which  secured  to  this  country  a  popular  con- 
stitution as  a  possession  forever,  made  every  American  a 
member  of  the  most  difficult,  responsible  and  dignified  pro- 
fession which  the  ability  or  \'irtue  of  man  can  illustrate— 
the  profession  of  politics.    By  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
government  we  are  all  "  hereditary  statesmen  ;"  we  are 
all  advisers  and  active  directors  of  the  administration. 
"  La  vie  du  plus  simple  particulier  dans  une  r6publique," 
said  the  elder  and  wiser  of  the  Mirabeaus,  "est  plus 
compliqu6e  que  cellc  d'un  homme  en  place  dans  une  mo- 
narchic."   Of  thi*  calling  of  politics  may  be  said  what 
Augustus  Schlegel  has  said  of  authorship,  that  according 
to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  it  ia  an  infamy,  a  pas- 
time, a  day-labor,  n  handicraft,  an  art,  a  science,  a  virtue. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  society,  and  every  one  in  it, 
that  the  character  and  lone  of  this  profcsMiion  should  be 
raised,  and  mMintaincd  at  on  elevation;  that  its  members 
should  be  capable  of  dealing  in  it  with  competent  ability, 
and  with  thai  temper  of  confidence  that  rejects  and  despises 
tricks  and  intrigue  ;  that  they  should  be  always  feeling  tlmt 
it  involves  principles,  and  not  merely  personalities ;  thai  it 
is  a  great  moral  and  intellectual  science,  in  which  passions 
and  interests  must  play  in  perpetual  sutK>rdinntion  to  the 
permanent  laws  of  wisdom  and  truth  ;  and  that  all  its  acts 
and  all  its  contests  stand  in  such  intimate  relations  with 
the  loAy  interests  of  human  virtue  and  human  greatness, 
that  the  humblest  efforts  in  its  cause  partake  of  dignity,  and 
its  least  rewards  are  truly  honorable.    It  appears  to  us  that 
nothing  would  open  and  ventilate  the  politics  of  this  day 
more  happily — raise,  expuiid  and  purify  them — give  them 
higher  significance  and  greater  weight,  than  a  study  of  the 
characters  and  actions  of  th'we  who  founded  our  constitu- 
tion, and  watched  over  the  earliest  development  of  its 
principles.    To  comprehend  the  distinction  and  the  per- 
manent relation  between  the  great  parties  that  have  divided 
and  will  always  divide  this  co^^^y,  it  is  indispensable  to 
resort  to  the  conferences  and  tliWonducl  of  those  who,  in 
the  brij?hter  and  better  time  of  the  commonwealth,  ex- 
plored the  depths  of  that  subject  with  the  sagacity  of  philo- 
sophers, and  illustrated  its  extent  upon  the  largest  scale  of 
statesmanship.    If  we  ^vould  le.irn  how  to  wage  war,  and 
not  to  huckster  it— if  wc  would  see  the  difference  betwixt 
that  kind  of  diplomacy  which  is  suggested  by  honor  and 
conducted  by  wiwlom,  and  that  kind  which  for  paltry  ends 
employs  the  wretched  arts  alternately  to  bubble  and  to 
bully— the  public  history  and  the  private  writings  of  those 
who  formed  the  emumrage  <^  Washington  will  afford  ns 
important  instruction. 


"  I  am  not  fonder  of  simpletons  in  politics  than  other 
people  are,"  says  M.  Capefigue,  "  but,  for  the  honor  of 
mankind,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  men  may  be  clever 
a  <l  still  retain  perfect  probity  and  good  faith."  This  diffi- 
cult art,  to  carry  into  public  life  the  morals  and  the  senti- 
ments that  give  grace  to  private  character ;  to  join  sincerity 
and  direcmeas  of  personal  demeanor  with  effectiveness  and 
force  of  political  action ;  to  gain  the  outward  with  neither 
soilure  nor  loss  of  a  more  sacred  excellence  within,  seemed 
to  be  the  native  inspiration  of  these  extraordinary  men. 
They  formed  a  band  of  "  Happy  Warriors :" 

"  Whose  high  endeavors  were  an  inward  light 

That  made  Uie  path  before  them  always  bright. 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure 

As  tempted  more : 

Who  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  giuird  against  worse  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

Still  fixed  good  on  f^ood  alone,  and  owe 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  they  know." 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  one  of  the  most  sterling  of  this  illus- 
trious company :  and  the  respect  and  confidence  which  he 
enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  the  part  of  his  greatest 
contemporaries,  such  as  Hamilton,  Ames  and  Marshall, 
have  enabled  his  descendant  to  present  to  tlie  public  a 
correspondence  of  remarkable  extent  and  value.  He  had 
not  the  inventive,  or  rather  the  creative  faculties  which 
enabled  Hamilton  to  institute  that  system  of  finance  which 
brought  the  nation  out  of  bankruptcy,  and  has  kept  it  from 
recurring  to  it ;  but  he  had  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  to  be  administered,  and 
executive  talents  probably  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  himself.  On  Uie  death  of  Mr.  Eveleigh,  Hamil- 
ton solicited  from  Washington  the  elevation  of  Wolcott 
from  the  post  of  auditor  to  that  of  comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  used  this  language  in  his  letter  to  the 

'  President : — "  Mr.  Wolcott's  conduct  in  the  station  he  now 
fills  has  been  that  of  an  excellent  olficer.  It  has  not  only 
been  good,  but  distinguished.  It  has  combined  all  tbe 
requisites  that  con  l>e  desired  ;  moderation  with  firmness, 
liberality  with  exactness,  indefatigable  industry  with  an 
accurate  and  sound  discernment,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business,  and  a  remarkable  spirit  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment. Indeed,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  owe  very  much  of 
whatever  success  may  have  attended  the  merely  executive 
operations  of  the  department  to  Mr.  Wolcott."  That  such 
commendation  should  have  introduced  the  subject  of  it  to 
the  highest  honors  which  Washington  could  bestow,  was 
equally  honorable  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wolcott. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  written,  of  course,  with  something  of  in- 
herited partiality  for  the  system  of  which  his  ancestor 
formed  a  prominent  port ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  in  his 
work  any  considerable  departure  from  candor  or  fairness. 
The  (Utcumcnts  which  he  gives  to  the  world  certainly  bear 
with  not  trifling  weight  upon  some  men  around  whose 
names  the  honor  of  the  nation  still  lingers ;  the  tone  of  the 
publication  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  one  set  of  persons  and 
against  their  adversaries :  but,  upon  a  careful  review,  we 
cannot  di<icover  that  the  biographer  has,  by  arguments  or 

[  suggestions  of  his  own,  changed  or  disturbed  the  impres- 
sion which  the  documents  themselves  produce.  He  has 
been  faithful  to  discltwe  the  evidence  on  which  his  com- 
ments arc  founded,  and,  while  he  enforces  it,  we  cannot 
perceive  that  he  departs  from  its  true  character.  The 
arrangement  of  the  materials  is  judicious,  and  the  narm- 
tive  portions  possess  coiusiderable  brilliancy.  The  work 
is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Gibbs  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  and  may  be  retarded  altogether  as  decidedly  the 
most  valoable  oootribotion  that  has  been  made  lo  cor  his- 
torical literatOM  in  Mveral  ye«ni. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


"  Those  ronnded  limbs  repose  as  on  a  b«] 

Of  summer  flowers  or  fresh  and  dewy  grass, 
Gently  around  that  fair  and  languid  head 

She  felt  the  pleasant  winds  of  morning  pass. 
In  the  soft  fallness  of  that  lifted  eve, 

And  the  sweet  Hp«  that  gradually  part, 
There  is  no  sign  of^ mental  agony, 

Though  keen  suspense  is  preying  at  her  heart.'' 

In  what  was,  half  a  century  ago,  the  subtirbe  of 
Philadelphia,  stood  one  of  those  spacious  brick  man- 
sions that  covered  more  grotmd  than  half  a  dozen 
modern  dwellings.  It  was  surroimded  by  gardens 
of  considerable  extent,  and  fenced  in  from  the  street 
by  a  low  iron  railing,  which  swept  like  a  crescent 
around  the  front  of  the  building,  embracing  in  its 
curve  a  yard  crowded  full  of  choice  flowers,  and  a 
thicket  of  white  roses  that  half  concealed  the  lower 
windows.  A  heavy  stoop,  or  portico,  sheltered  the 
front  door,  and  around  its  massy  pillars  was  a  fine 
old  honeysuckle,  laden  with  crimson  bells,  that 
coiled  up  and  up  over  the  portico,  clinging  to  the 
bricks  till  it  terminated  in  a  graceful  wreath  along 
the  very  eaves  of  the  dwelling. 

On  the  morning  aAer  General  Arnold's  fete  the 
grounds  encompassing  this  dwelling  were  imtistially 
beautiful.  The  day  had  just  broken  sofl  and  baUny 
over  the  world  of  flowers  that  awoke,  and  breathed, 
and  swayed  gently  upon  their  delicate  stems  with 
a  new-born  joy  as  the  bright  simbeams  came  twink- 
ling in  and  out  of  their  fragrant  resting  places. 
The  night  had  been  profuse  of  its  dews,  and  the 
thickets  were  all  covered  with  drops  that  shimmered 
in  the  sim,  trembled,  and  fell  to  the  earUi  with  that 
10 


soA  melody  that  follows  the  raining  of  water  from 
the  foliage  after  a  shower. 

A  swarm  of  hiunming-birds  was  already  at  high 
revel  in  the  honeysuckle,  flashing  through  the  blos- 
soms, and  quivering  among  the  leaves  like  jewels 
startled  into  life  by  the  warm  stmshine.  The  rose 
thicket  and  a  portion  of  the  old  vine  swept  around 
one  end  of  the  house,  ctutaining  a  window  of  a 
small  room  on  the  ground-floor  with  a  woof  of  crim- 
son and  snowy  blossoms,  and  here  came  the  htmi- 
ming-birds,  dashing  the  leaves  and  the  scarlet  trtmi- 
pets  about  with  their  fluttering  wings,  and  making 
the  old  vines  shake  again.  Every  other  instant  the 
riotous  little  creatures  sent  the  dew-drops  in  a 
shower  through  the  open  sash ;  and  sometimes  dash- 
ing into  the  heart  of  a  rose  they  sent  the  over-ripe 
petals  over  a  young  girl  who  lay  upon  a  high-backed 
crimson  sofa  directly  under  the  window. 

There  was  but  a  faint  light  in  the  room,  for  thou^^ 
this  one  sash  was  imcurtained  from  within,  the 
foliage  that  clung  aroimd  it  like  a  rich  drapery,  and 
the  shadowy  repose  thus  cast  over  the  apartment 
was  imbroken,  savevf  the  merry  htmi  of  the  birds 
and  the  rays  of  light  which  flashed  through  as  they 
tore  the  leaves  apart. 

The  lady  who  reposed  upon  that  ponderous  red 
sofa  was  one  whom  we  left  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
radiant  eyes  whirling  through  the  dance  after  Gen. 
Arnold  had  declared  his  love  for  her  in  the  grounds 
of  his  mansion.  Then,  we  saw  her  flushed,  excited, 
and  brilliant  with  contending  emotions,  her  step 
proud  as  that  of  a  queen  ;  her  haughty  lip  arched  in 
a  tritmiphant  smile — ^but  now  her  beauty  w«&\!d3S\.^ 
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a  flower  veiled  in  its  dew.  In  the  lithe  and  graceful 
outlines  of  her  person  as  it  lay  upon  the  crimson 
sofa,  shrouded  in  a  robe  of  cloud-like  muslin,  there 
was  all  the  abandonment  and  voluptuous  quiet  of 
profound  repose.  One  round^k  was  folded  mider 
her  cheek,  and  the  rosy  out^^^v  a  beautiful  foot 
shone  through  the  transparent  Vra  of  her  robe  where 
it  fell  in  waves  to  the  floor.  Still  the  lady  did  not 
l<Mig  remain  entirely  asleep,  for  now  and  then  as  a 
gush  of  air  came  through  the  sash,  her  sweet  lips 
would  move  like  an  unfolding  rose-bud,  and  the 
broad  white  lids  that  lay  upon  her  eyes  quivered 
till  the  lashes  almont  unknit,  whenever  any  of  the 
floating  petals  settled  on  her  hair.  At  length  thf 
tranquillity  of  her  semi-repose  seemed  a  little  dis- 
turbed, for  there  was  a  slight  knitting  of  the  brows, 
and  a  broken  murmur  came  through  her  lips,  as  if 
some  unpleasant  thought  had  destroyed  the  harmony 
.of  her  half-waking  dreams.  A  noise  at  the  door 
quite  aroused  her,  and,  starting  to  her  elbow,  she 
turned  her  eyes  that  way. 

"  Ah,  is  it  only  you.  Lib  ?"  she  said,  falling  back 
to  the  crimson  cushion  again — "  what  time  is  it?'' 

"  Nine  o^clock,  Missus  Isabel,  jus  nx)ut  nine," 
replied  the  handsome  mulatto  girl  that  entered  the 
room,  with  a  Madrass  kerchief  blending  its  rich 
colors  with  the  golden  copper  hue  of  her  forehead. 

"No  later!  very  well,  I  can  lie  down  again," 
replied  the  lady,  settling  the  cushions ;  '*  this  air  is  so 
fragrant — and  the  humming-birds  make  me  drowsy. 
Let  those  things  alone,  Lib,  and  call  me  again  at 
ten!" 

But  Lib  was  busy  with  the  damask  robe  that  her 
mistress  had  cast  upon  a  chair  after  the  night's  revel, 
and  instead  of  going  out,  as  desired,  she  shook  out 
the  rustling  folds,  and  laid  it  in  order  over  a  chair, 
then  taking  up  the  satin  slippers  which  had  been  left 
on  the  carpet,  she  fell  to  examining  the  dew  stains 
upon  them,  muttering  all  the  time  at  the  untidy  state 
of  every  thing  in  the  room. 

**  Why  not  goto  bed  like  other  folks  for  night, 
then  you  get  up  like  something,"  she  muttered, 
thrusting  the  slippers  under  the  sofa,  and  arranging 
a  heavy  tress  of  the  rich  hair  which  lay  all  disar- 
ranged on  the  cushion. 

"  It  was  so  warm.  Lib,"  murmured  the  beauty 
impatiently,  rescuing  her  tresses  from  the  waiting 
woman,  "  and  I  was  worn  out  with  dancing ;  I  only 
flung  myself  down  here  for  a  moment  and  fell  asleep 
-^low  do  go  out,  I  am  not  half  awake  yet." 

"  How  long  you  think  to  keep  dat  Major  Andre 
waiting  den  ?"  exclaimed  I^,  holding  the  door  in 
her  hand. 

Isabel  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  hands  trembled,  as  she  flung  the  tresses  back 
from  her  shoulders. 

*'  Major  Andre — Major  Andre !"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  joyful  surprise.  "I — is  he  here?  when 
did  he  come,  Lib?  where  is  he?" 

*'  He  come  dis  morning,  de  first  I  see  on  him," 
replied  the  mulatto,  her  black  eyes  kindling  with  the 
delight  she  felt  at  having  at  last  interested  her  mis- 
tress.   "He  is  in  de  library  with  master.    Come 


to  see  Gen.  Arnold  about  changing  some  prisonerB, 
I  hear  him  say." 

**  And  did  he  ask  for  me?" 

*(  De  very  fust  thing,  missus." 

"Come  and  do  up  my  hair,"  cried  the  lady, 
"  quick !  quick !  no,  I  will  braid  it  myself,  while 
you  bring  out  that  morning  dress  with  the  lace 
trimming  and  blue  rosettes." 

Lib  went  into  the  next  room,  carrying  the  festive 
garments  of  the  night  before  in  her  arms,  but  instead 
of  arranging  her  own  hair  the  mistress  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  clasped  her  hands,  and  seemed  striving  to 
recover  from  the  delirium  of  joy  that  shook  her 
whole  frame. 

"  He  has  come!  I  knew  that  we  had  not  parted 
forever.  He  is  here — oh  Heavens!  this  is  happi- 
ness!" she  murmured. 

Lib  r^ntered  the  room,  and  disturbed  the  joyous 
train  of  thought  that  had  made  her  mistress  forgetful 
of  every  thing.  As  Isabel  started  to  her  feet  again, 
her  glance  fell  on  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  hot- 
house flowers  that  stood  on  a  little  table  close  by 
one  arm  of  the  sofa  she  had  occupied. 

"  How  came  they  here  ?"  she  said,  turning,  with 
a  look  of  doubtful  joy,  to  her  maid. 

"  I  put  them  in  the  vase  while  you  was  asleep, 
missus." 

"  But  who  sent  them  ?    Did  he—" 

"General  Arnold's  black  man — ^he  brought  'em 
early  dis  morning." 

"  General  Arnold  !"  repeated  the  lady,  with  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  that  sent  the  blood  from  her 
cheek,  and,  taking  the  bouquet  from  its  vase,  she 
parted  the  leaves  from  before  the  sash  with  one 
hand,  and  cast  it  out,  muttering  that  the  perfume 
made  her  head  ache. 

The  mulatto  opened  wide  her  black  eyes  and 
began  to  expostulate,  but  Isabel  checked  her  with 
an  impatient  gesture;  and  the  girl,  though  loqua- 
cious and  a  favorite,  knew  better  than  to  intrude 
too  far  on  the  patience  of  a  mistress  who  knew  how 
to  be  imperative  when  occasion  oflered. 

The  girl  did  not  venture  to  speak  again  till  she 
had  fastened  the  last  rosette  along  the  snowy  skirt 
of  the  dress  her  mistress  had  ordered.  She  then 
picked  up  a  small  creamy  blossom,  with  a  purple 
centre,  from  where  it  had  fallen  from  the  rejected 
bouquet  upon  the  carpet,  and  was  about  to  fasten  it 
among  the  transparent  folds  that  lay  upon  that  fair 
and  heaving  bosom;  but,  though  it  was  of  that 
uncommon  species  of  the  magnolia  which  carries  in 
its  heart  an  odor  rich  and  fruity  bej'ond  any  perfume 
out  of  paradise,  Isabel  plucked  it  from  her  bosom, 
and  crushing  the  leaves  in  her  palm,  was  about  to 
quit  the  room. 

"In  the  library — "  she  said,  as  if  seized  with 
some  doubt — then,  musing  for  a  moment,  she  stepped 
back. 

"  Is  any  one  in  the  library  except  Major  Andre 
and  my  father  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes,  missus,  der  am  a  young  boy  with  de 
major." 

babel  sat  down. 
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"  I  will  see  him  here,  Lib,"  she  said.  "  Pick  up 
those  leaves  from  the  carpet — carry  that  finery  into 
the  next  room—now  close  the  door — that  will  do. 
Now  tell  Major  Andre  that  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
see  strangers,  but  will  receive  him  in  this  room. 
Stay  a  minute,  Lib— do  I  look  very  pale  ?" 

*'  Like  de  rose  in  de  window,  miss — ^jus  de  least 
bit  ob  red  in  de  cheek,"  replied  the  maid,  and  there 
was  genuine  admiration  in  her  eye  as  she  cast  an 
approving  glance  over  the  lovely  person  of  her 
mistress. 

'*  I  was  up  so  late,"  murmured  the  beauty,  and  a 
smile  dimpled  her  cheek.    *'  You  can  go  now." 

The  mulatto  left  the  room,  and  then  Isabel  gave 
way  to  the  tumult  of  feelings  that  had  been  partially 
suppressed  in  the  company  of  her  menial.  She 
started  to  her  feet,  clasped  and  unclasped  her  slen- 
der fingers,  that  thrilled  to  the  shell-like  nails  as 
they  were  knitted  together,  her  eye  grew  brilliant, 
while  cheek,  bosom  and  brow  were  bathed  with  a 
warm  rose  color.  She  bent  forward,  eager  to  catch 
the  first  signal  of  his  coming.  But  she  listened  in 
vain.  Minute  after  minute  went  by,  and  no  sound 
met  her  ear.  The  library  was  at  another  side  of  the 
building,  but  so  keen  was  her  interest  that  she  must 
have  heard  the  first  footfall. 

There  is  something  delicious  even  in  the  impa- 
tience with  which  we  await  the  presence  of  a  be- 
loved  object.  Like  those  light  winds  that  brighten 
the  waters  they  agitate,  doubt  and  hope  keep  the 
soul  in  a  thrilling  timiult,  which  ends  at  last  in  full 
and  tranquil  joy,  as  the  waters  settle  back  to  their 
limpid  repose  when  the  breeze  has  passed  by.  This 
moment  of  delightful  tmrest  was  brief  with  the  listen- 
ing Isabel.  A  footfall  in  the  distance  made  her  cheek 
flush,  and  her  breath  come  quick — but,  as  it  drew 
nearer,  a  doubt  fell  upon  her,  the  smile  died  on  her 
lips,  and  with  a  vague  sensation  of  disappointment 
she  softly  closed  the  door  and  sat  down.  The  step, 
though  light,  was  slow  and  measured.  Where  is  the 
loving  and  loved  woman  who  has  not  felt  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  music  of  a  footfall  which  brings  the  Heart 
Idol  nearer  to  her  presence  ?  Where  is  the  woman 
whose  heart  has  not  kept  sweet  harmony  with  the 
quick  and  joyful  tread,  or  sunk  at  the  first  sound  of  a 
slow  and  reluctant  coming  ?  Or  what  woman  ever 
mistook  ihe  footfall  of  the  man  she  truly  loved  ? 

I:«abel  was,  to  all  appearance,  calm  when  Major 
Andre  entered  her  little  morning  room.  There  was 
no  revealing  blush  upon  her  cheek.  Her  feelings 
were  all  too  strong  and  deep  for  that.  Her  lips  had 
lost  something  of  their  rich  crimson,  but  her  eyes 
were  beautifully  brilliant.  And  with  that  firm  con- 
trol over  her  nerves,  which  a  truly  proud  woman 
can  always  exercise,  she  arose  to  receive  her  guest. 

Andre  was  pleased  to  see  her.  He  said  this  grace- 
fully and  with  some  warmth,  but  it  was  the  warmth 
of  an  old  friend,  unembarrassed  and  self-possessed. 
There  was  no  effort  at  concealment  with  him,  and 
he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  hopes  that  his 
manner  was  crushing  in  that  young  heart.  But  if  he 
was  indifierent,  Isabel  was  proud.  When  his  fingers 
closed  with  a  friendly  pressure  orer  her  hand,  that 


hand  was  steady.  There  was  a  thrill  of  pain  at  her 
heart,  but  it  gave  no  outward  manifestation,  nor 
checked  a  single  pulse  that  throbbed  in  that  little 
wrist. 

"  And  so  you  htf^been  in  England  since  we  met 
before,"  said  Isafajj^Ber  the  first  greeting  was  over ; 
"  I  did  not  think  oj^arting  would  have  been  for  so 
long  a  time." 

*'  These  wars  are  cruel  sunderers  of  friends,"  re- 
plied the  young  officer,  and  his  face  took  a  grave  ex- 
pression. "  The  soldier  should  have  no  friends,  no 
mistress  save  glory." 

*'  You  did  not  always  think  so,"  was  the  faint  and 
half  reproachful  rejoinder.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  you  deemed  even  the  friendship  of  one  hum- 
ble individual  of  some  importance." 

'*  Yes,  sweet  lady — but  see  what  war  has  done 
even  there.  It  is  months  since  I  have  heaxd  a  tone 
of  the  voice  that  now  greets  me  half  reproachfully." 

"  No,  not  reproachfully — ^I  have  no  right,  no  rea- 
son to  reproach  you,"  cried  the  lady.  '*  Ours  wa* 
but  a  brief  acquaintance." 

'*  It  was  a  friendship— a  deep  and  true  friendship! 
One  that  I  trust  neither  war  nor  time  can  interrupt," 
exclaimed  the  young  officer,  with  generous  warmth. 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  word  friendship 
that  brought  the  proud  blood  vividly  to  Isabel's 
cheek.  She  felt  humbled  and  withdrew  the  hand 
which  the  yoimg  officer  had  taken  ahnost  haughtily. 

"I  trust,"  said  Andre,  bending  his  fine  eyes 
earnestly  upon  her,  '*  I  trust  you  will  not  again 
speark  of  that  which  has  passed  as  a  mere  acquaints 
ance.  You  cannot  dream,  sweet  lady,  bow  often 
you  were  in  my  mind  while  I  was  in  England !  Of 
all  my  transatlantic  friends  I  scarcely  had  a  thought 
for  any  one  else." 

Isabel  began  to  tremble.  Was  he  about  to  speak 
of  deeper  feelings  ?  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  It 
was  but  a  glance — the  next  instant  \hey  were  veiled 
by  their  silken  lashes  again.  She  trembled  lest  he 
should  read  her  secret  did  she  once  look  full  upon 
him  while  her  heart  was  thrilling  with  the  sweetest 
hope  that  a  woman's  heart  can  know. 

Andre  held  her  hand — he  was  looking  on  her  face 
— he  saw  that  the  muslin  folded  over  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  tumultuously,  and  yet  he  never  once  dreamed 
of  the  feelings  that  his  presence  had  aroused. 

''  There  was  a  time,"  continued  Andre,  and  now 
he  seemed  slightly  embarrassed — ^'  there  was  a  time 
when  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  your  friendly 
counsel." 

Again  Isabel  liAc^  her  eyes  with  a  timid  and 
questioning  look. 

"  It  is  not  often,"  continued  Andre,  "  that  a  man 
seeks  counsel  when  the  delirium  <^  first  and  ardent- 
love  is  upon  him.  But  my  case  was  a  peculiar  one. 
The  counsels  of  a  gentle  and  tried  friend  like  your- 
self, to  whom  I  could  have  unburthened  my  heart  of 
its  anxieties,  would  have  been  every  thing  to  me." 

Isabel  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  on 
her  lips,  and  Andre  was  himself  so  much  occupiec) 
with  his  subject  that  he  did  not  observe  how  cold  itm 
hand  within  hit  was  becoming. 
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"  She  waB  very  young,  poor  girl,  and  our  separa- 
tion when  I  returned  to  this  country  almost  drove 
ber  wild.  I  was  not  without  suffering  either.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  brief  time  when  her  sorrow  at 
parting  almost  forced  me  iA|||tt0  wild  design  of 
asking  Sir  Henry's  consent  tWhr  union  at  once, 
that  Delia  might  have  accompanied  us  to  this  coun- 
try. It  was  then  that  the  remembrance  of  your 
friendship  became  doubly  precious  to  me.  I  thought 
how  valuable  your  kindness  and  countenance  might 
be  to  my  young  bride.  Indeed,  she  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  and  it  was  the  hope  that  you  would  be 
a  sister  to  her  which  induced  me  to  entertain  the 
idea,  for  a  moment,  of  taking  her  from  England.  It 
was  a  rash  thought  and  quickly  abandoned.  Was  I 
wrong  in  supposing  that  she  would  have  been  re- 
ceived as  something  more  than  a  stranger  by  my 
dearest  friend  ?" 

Isabel  knew  that  she  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
but  her  white  lips  seemed  frozen  together,  and  all 
power  of  utterance  had  Icf^  her. 

Andre  was  still  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  and 
though  his  words  were  addressed  to  her,  he  was 
half  musing  with  himself  and  scarcely  heeded  her 
silence. 

"  You  would  have  loved  her,  I  am  sure — she  is  so 
sweet,  so  gentle — a  child  and  yet  a  woman.  You 
would  have  cherished  her  as  a  younger  sister — no- 
thing can  be  more  natural.  The  lovely  always 
cleave  to  the  lovely,"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the  tones  of  a  pleasant  soliloquy — 
"  I  only  wish  you  knew  her." 

Unconsciously  Andre  pressed  the  hand  in  his 
with  a  more  fervent  clasp,  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  that  sent  the  blood  thrilling  back  to  Isabel's 
heart.  She  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rally  from  the 
faintness  that  was  creeping  over  her,  and  attempted 
to  draw  her  hand  away  before  he  had  time  to  feel 
how  terribly  her  nerves  were  shaken.  The  feeble 
attempt  made  Andre  turn  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

"  Good  Heavens  I  how  pale  you  are !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  You  look  ill — ^I  have  been  to  blame — 
they  told  me  you  had  been  up  all  night." 

"It  is  nothing— I  am  better  now,"  said  Isabel, 
with  a  painful  smile.  "  The  dissipations  of  last 
night  were  too  much  for  me.  Have  patience  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  able  to  converse  of — of— your 
future  bride — able  to  say  how  earnestly  I  wish  your 
happiness — " 

She  stopped,  gasping  for  breath,  and  turned  very 
pale  again.  A  bottle  of  perfume  stood  near  her  on 
the  table.  She  took  it  up,  daahed  half  the  contents 
upon  her  handkerchief,  and  buried  her  forehead  in 
the  moist  cambric  just  in  time  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  broke  into  her  eyes,  and  the  anguish  that  quiv- 
ered on  her  lips.  The  pride  of  her  woman's  heart 
was  strong,  but  the  agony  of  woimded  affections 
struggled  hard  against  it. 

Alas!  the  heroism  of  woman — ^how  little  is  it  ap- 
preciated'. The  warrior,  when  he  goes  forth  to 
battle,  and  returns  with  his  sword  bathed  in  the  foe- 
man's  blood,  displays  lest  of  that  august  courage 
that  makes  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  than  may 


be  often  found  in  the  bosom  of  a  young  girl  when 
she  gathers  her  maidenly  pride,  like  a  garment, 
around  the  heart  that  has  been  desolated  by  unre- 
quited affection. 

Poor  Isabel !  A  single  half  hour— a  few  uncon- 
scious words  had  been  enough  to  sweep  all  the 
bright  blossoms  from  her  heart  that  years  of  hope 
and  secret  love  had  planted  there.  And  now  she 
had  only  to  conceal  the  devastation  those  few 
gently  spoken  words  had  wrought — only  to  con- 
ceal !  The  Spartan  boy  who  hid  the  vulture  in  his 
heart  till  its  beak  was  buried  in  the  core  died  in  con- 
cealing the  wound !  With  a  courage  more  sublime 
than  that  of  the  stem  boy,  because  her  strength  was 
less,  Isabel  sat  up  and  uncovered  her  face.  It  wan 
pale  but  perfectly  calm. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice, 
"  now  that  I  am  better,  you  must  tell  me  more  of  the 
fortunate  lady.    She  is  beautiful,  of  course!" 

'*  Lovely,  rather  than  beautiful,"  replied  Andre — 
"  she  has  the  archness  and  grace  of  a  child." 

"  And  she  loves  you  then — ^this  beautiful  child?" 

"  She  has  said  as  much,"  replied  Andre,  with  a 
warm  flush  upon  his  cheek. 

"But  can  she— can  this  child — render  back  for 
your  love  the  earnest,  pure  and  passionate  devotion 
— the — the — oh,  my  head  is  getting  worse — I  scarce 
know  what  I  am  saying— 4he  last  night*s  revel  was 
too  much — " 

Isabel  looked  wildly  around.  Her  cheek  wa^ 
crimson,  her  eyes  grew  brilliant,  and  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  ferverish  excitement  that 
her  effort  at  self-control  had  brought  on. 

"I  have  intruded  too  long,"  said  Andre,  rising. 
"  You  indeed  require  rest.  Yet  I  had  much  to  say. 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  you  will  have  recovered  from 
this  fatigue— then  you  shall  judge  of  my  choice  for 
yourself.  Delia  has  a  twin  brother,  who,  save 
that  be  is  more  sedate  and  reserved,  is  her  very 
image.  He  l8  in  the  library  now,  waiting  for  me 
very  impatiently,  I  dare  say.  To-morrow  he  shall 
pay  his  respects.  Till  then,  remember  me  in  your 
dreams,  sweet  friend." 

The  young  oflicer  extended  his  hands,  but  Isabel 
knew  that  hers  were  trembling,  and  so  cold  that  he 
raiMt  feel  how  much  they  were  at  variance  with  the 
brilliant  warmth  of  her  cheeks ;  she  arose  therefore 
hastily  and  went  to  the  door,  striving  to  smile  the 
adieu  she  had  not  the  strength  to  speak.  Andre 
went  out,  and  she  held  the  door  ajar,  listening 
breatlilessly  to  his  footsteps  till  they  were  lost  upon 
the  thick  carpet  of  her  father's  library;  then  she 
looked  wildly  around,  as  if  to  bo  certain  of  perfect 
isolation,  and  falling  upon  her  knees  before  the  sofa 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  She  buried  her  face  in 
both  hands,  then  on  the  cushion,  weaving  her  fingers 
convulsively  together,  and  murmuring  broken  words 
— then  she  arose  and  paced  the  floor,  feverish,  and 
prompted  to  motion  by  the  anguish  that  every  instant 
took  some  new  method  of  manifesting  itself.  Again 
she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  her  breath  came  in 
faint  sobs,  and  tears  fell  silently  from  beneath  the 
broad  white  eyelids  that  trembled  over  the  great 
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drops  as  they  gathered  and  forced  a  passage  through 
the  knitted  lashes.  She  lay  thus  when  the  door 
opened  and  Lib  entered  the  room. 

"  Missus,  Gen.  Arnold  am  in  de  library,  waiting 
to  know  if  you  am  wisible  dis  morning." 

Isabel  started  to  her  feet,  "  Gen.  Arnold!  Ah,  I 
had  forgotten.  Yes,  I  will  see  Gen.  Arnold,"  and  a 
smile  of  mocking  triumph  curved  her  lip ;  '*  say  that 
I  am  coming.  Have  Major  Andre  and  his  companion 
lefl  the  house  ?" 

'*Dey  went  out  jes  as  de  general  drove  to  de 
door." 

Isabel  sat  down  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  girl — 

"Lib,  you  saw  the  young  gentleman  who  came 
with  Major  Andre  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  saw  em." 

'•  Did  you  observe  any  thing  remarkable  about 
him — was  he  so  ver>'  handsome.  Lib  ?" 

"  Well,  as  to  dat,"  replied  Lib,  setting  her  rather 
pretty  head  on  one  side,  with  a  reflective  air,  while 
a  hand  rested  on  each  side  of  her  slender  waist, 
"  dar  aint  much  judging  of  boys  about  dat  age,  and 
to  tell  de  solemn  truth  if  it  was  n't  for  his  cap  with 
the  long  gold  tassel,  and  his  velvet  tunic,  one  might 
take  dat  young  gemman  for  his  own  sister  if  he 
ebber  had  one." 

*' Is  he  so  beautiful  then?"  inquired  Isabel,  with 
feverish  anxiety. 

"  I  nebber  set  eyes  on  a  handsomer  boy !"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Isabel  turned  impatiently  away  and  began  to  pace 
the  room.  Never  had  her  superb  beauty  appeared 
so  brilliant ;  the  pride  of  her  spirit  was  all  awake 
once  more.  Like  a  flower,  that,  agitated  by  the 
wind,  flings  ofi*  its  burden  of  moisture  after  a 
storm  has  passed  over  it,  she  seemed  to  grow  more 
beautiful  from  the  anguish  that  had  wrung  her 
heart.. 

In  this  state  of  beautiful  but  dangerous  excitement 
she  went  forth  to  meet  the  eloquent  flatteries  and 
wily  homage  of  a  man  who  was  never  known  to 
give  up  an  object  of  love  or  hate  in  his  life ;  a  man 
who  had  already  succeeded  in  arousing  her  imagina- 
tion and  enlisting  her  vanity.  She  went  to  his  pre- 
sence entirely  dispossessed  of  the  self-control  and 
high  estimation  of  her  own  worth  that  had  previously 
deprived  his  homage  of  half  its  danger.  Up  to  this 
hour  his  suit  had  been  a  hopeles  one,  for  Isabel's 
heart  was  guarded  from  his  advances  by  the  great 
love  that  she  bore  another.  But  now  this  holy  shield 
was  broken  down.  Her  afliections  had  been  lavished 
upon  sand;  her  pride  was  humbled.  Every  feeling 
of  her  nature  was  for  that  dangerous  moment  in 
haughty  revolt.  Like  a  wounded  bird,  with  glittering 
eyes  and  torn  plumage,  she  sought  the  presence  of 
that  dangerous  man. 


When  Isabel  came  back  to  her  little  morning 
room  she  was  tiie  afiianced  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

**  Andre  can  never  dream  that  I  have  loved  him 
after  this,"  she  muttered,  throwing  herself  on  the 
sofa,  but  starting  u^ie  next  instant  with  feverish 
impetuosity.  "  Hl|Brill  he  know  that  my  hand  was 
promised  only  this  morning?  I  will  tell  him  of  this 
engagement  to-morrow  calmly  as  he  confessed  his 
love  of  another  to  me.  He  will  hear  it — oh  heavens ! 
not  with  the  anguish  his  words  gave  me— but  calmly, 
and  with  a  congratulating  smile — no  hollow  mockery 
like  mine — still  he  must  feel  a  little  shadow  of  re- 
gret— it  is  something  even  to  lose  a  friend.  I  will 
talk  to  him  of  the  devotion  with  which  this  man — 
this  great  rebel  general — regards  me.  I  will  speak 
of  my  love  for  him^-<^  no,  no,  I  eammtt  do  that !" 
exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands  and  shuddering,  "  I  cannot  do  that !" 

This  moment  an  overpowering  consciousness  of 
what  she  had  done  fell  upon  the  unhappy  girl.  The 
unnatural  spirits  that  had  sustained  her  till  then  gave 
way,  and  staggering  to  the  sofa  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  pillows,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 

A  footstep  in  the  room  aroused  her.  She  looked 
up  and  saw  the  mulatto  girl  arranging  some  flowers  in 
a  vase.  It  was  the  bouquet  which  she  had  cast  from 
the  window  scarcely  an  hour  before.  It  had  fallen 
in  shadow,  and  upon  the  dewy  grass,  and  thus  kept 
the  flowers  perfectly  fresh.  Then,  she  had  toeaed 
the  rich  exotics  from  her  with  cool  disdain.  Now, 
they  were  the  gift  of  her  aflianced  husband— thought- 
fully rescued  from  the  nook  in  which  they  had  been 
cast,  by  the  forethought  of  a  waiting-woman.  Isabel 
caught  one  glimpse  of  the  flowers,  and  turned  from 
them  faint  with  a  sensation  that  amotmted  ahnost  to 
disgust. 

*'  I  must  sleep !  Give  me  something  that  will 
make  me  sleep,  Lib,"  she  said  covering  her  eyes 
with  one  hand ;  "  another  hour  of  this  would  kill  me." 

Lib  went  out,  and  a  gush  of  air  came  through  the 
open  door  directly  among  the  flowers  she  had 
rescued,  sweeping  a  strong  perfume  over  the  recum- 
bent girl — a  faint  thrill  shot  through  her  frame,  and, 
taking  the  vase  between  both  hands,  she  bore  it  into 
the  next  room. 

When  Lib  returned  with  the  sleeping  potion,  her 
mistress  drank  it  ofl*,  and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
sunk  to  a  deep  but  occasionally  unquiet  slumber. 
As  the  potion  took  eflect,  an  expression  of  languid 
suflTering  supplanted  the  beauty  of  that  sweet  coun- 
tenance, and  more  than  once,  during  the  hours  in 
which  Isabel  lay  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death,  the 
mulatto  bent  anxiously  over  her  pale  face,  muttering 
in  discontent  at  its  deathly  hue,  and  more  than  once 
attempting  to  arouse  the  unconscious  sleeper,  but 
without  success.  [5R>  he  eondmud. 
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In  Misnssippi  State  a  boat  was  stranded, 
Yet  safe  and  sound,  U  was  said,  h«r  fraight  was  landed; 
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"All  safe  and  foand!"  eried  Pat,  <<  oh,  hash  year  prate, 
Yoa  know 't  wss  landed  in  a  nf — »iJ.  Bi>ta\>>  ^ 
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INSCRIBED     TO     ANNIE 


BT  KATX  DASHWOOD. 


OvB  innny  streanii  my  Annie, 

Away  in  our  own  bright  bmd ! 
With  many  a  ihadowy  gleam,  Annie, 

Its  wavelets  IdsBed  the  strand ; 
And  sunbeams  danced  and  sparkled  o*er 
The  golden  pebbles  on  its  shore — 

Where  we  reveled— a  merry  band ! 
And  silvery  wings  came  glancing  by 
O'er  flow'rets,  woo'd  by  the  zephyr's  sigh 

Aicmg  the  shining  sand. 

The  ringing  voices,  Annie, 

Amid  those  shades  are  hushed, 
And  $h§ — whose  gentle  tones,  Annie, 

Like  soft  low  music  gushed 
At  even— when  the  vesper-hjrmn 
Stole  o'er  the  Reva's  shadows  dim : 

[What  moumftd  memories  rush !] 
She  $lu$nbtTSt  fairy-haunted  Rhine ! 
All  dreamless,  where  thy  wave  and  vine 

Mingle  their  purple  blush. 

With  what  a  sad,  sweet  smile,  Annie, 

She  parted  our  clustering  hair, 
As  she  taught  our  lips,  the  while,  Annie, 

To  lisp  our  childish  prayer. 
And  there  is  ons  of  our  little  band 
Who  remembers  that  prayer  in  a  stranger-land — 

When  the  muezzin  fills  the  air ; 
But  he  kneels  not  'neath  the  gorgeous  dome. 
His  heart  is  with  our  own  loved  home. 

And  the  ailenee  that  dwelleth  there. 

The  exiled  dreams  of  )^fBUherlttndf 

And  the  strange  mysterious  spell 
That  shadows  its  stormy  rushing  stream^, 

And  broods  o'er  the  solemn  dell, 
Steals  o'er  his  soul  in  a  far-ofi*  land 

Like  a  lone  wind-harp's  moan ; 
And  again  the  Bro€k«n  before  him  stands 

On  his  cloud-built  mountain-throne ! 
And  the  spirits  that  peopled  the  dim  old  wood 

Awake  from  their  mystic  sleep ; 
And  the  satyr  and  gnome  in  silence  brood 

O'er  cavern  and  haunted  steep ; 
And  in  the  hoarsely  murmuring  roar 
Of  billows  on  the  sounding  shore 

He  hears  the  exile's  cry  again — 

*<  We  leave  thee— 04  Am  Rh«im!  Am  RKnmn** 

Would  thou  wcrt  with  me  now,  Annie, 

For  mournfully — like  a  dream — 
The  memory  of  strange  forms,  Annie, 

That  haunt  oar  sonny  stream, 
And  linger  'mid  the  silent  glades, 

•  Father  Rhine. 


Comes  thronging  with  the  twilight  shades ; 

And  tearfully  I  deem, 
Onee  man,  our  scattered  loved  ones  come 
To  that  dear  spot— our  childhood's  home ! 

But  ah  !  how  changed  the  scene. 

A  dark-browed  stranger,  Annie, 

Dwells  in  our  sunny  spot. 
Our  sparkling  stream  is  hushed,  Annie, 

And  our  dim,  rose-shaded  gprot 
Is  damp  with. the  dews  of  nightshade— where 
The  viper  clings  'mid  the  poisoned  air  \ 

O'er  the  moss-grown  dial,  'neath  the  leaves, 

His  Circean  charm  the  spider  weaves : 

But  thou  art  not  forgot — 
Lone  home  of  the  loved  and  lost  on  earth, 
Our  hearts  still  cling — 'mid  gloom  or  mirth— 

To  fA««— our  childhood's  cot ! 

We  are  thrice-orphaned,  Annie ! 

We  have  loved  each  other  well  ; 
But  ah !  my  gentle  Aimie, 

A  deep  mjrsterioos  spell, 
Of  late,  has  fallen  on  thy  heart. 
And  I — ^who  shared  its  better  part — 

Its  folded  rose-bud's  cell — 
Resign  my  sweet  half-blown  twin-rose 
To  a  kindred  florist — I  suppose. 

What  '8  that  ?  "  /  must  n't  tell .'" 
Well,  love—"  dear  woman's"  tongue  can  clo*e 

Sometimes  its  rose-lipped  shell. 

Heaven's  richest  blessings,  Annie, 

On  th'  usurper  and  on  thee ; 
He  is  worthy  of  thee,  Annie, 

And  of  this  land  of  the  brave  and  free. 
Thou^rt  gentle — "  dove  mates  with  the  dove" — 
But  /  long  to  soar  'mid  the  clouds  above — 

Through  the  blue  immensity ! 
Like  Father  Time,  I  'd  stretch  my  wings 
O'er  mighty  empires— fallen  kings ! 
And  pluck  the  deathless  light  that  flings 

Such  immortality 
O'er  the  shadowy  sepulchre  of  the  Past — 
Fame's  glorious  scroll  and  clarion-blast. 

And  the  souVs  deep  m>'stery ! 

On  "  crags,  where  the  live  thunder  leaps  !*' 
And  lightnings  pierce  their  mighty  deeps, 

'Mid  clouds  and  tempests  evermore 

Fierce  as  old  ocean's  awful  roar, 
Lo  !  the  proud  monarch  eagle's  throne  ! 
And  from  lus  storm-rocked  eyrie  lone. 

He  sweeps  with  fearless  pinions  o'er 

Earth's  smiling  homes  and  soimy  riiore. 
And  his  ekmd-piereing  eye 
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Spies  the  fierce  day-god'i  briny  bier 
Where  the  Umg-loU  slmnbtnrs  lie ! 

Like  flame-winged  Phcenix  from  hit  pyre, 
He  has  mounted  to  the  sky ! 

Yon  remember  how  Jupiter,  Annie— 

In  the  pretty  nursery  tale- 
Vouchsafed  an  eagle's  wings,  Annie, 

To  a  restless  nightingale  ? 
Away !  on  his  bright  new  pinions, 

With  a  "  glee"  in  his  happiest  style. 
He  soared  toward  Heaven's  dominions, 

With  a  laugh  and  a  jest,  the  while. 
At  his  friend — a  sober  little  dove — 
Whose  nest,  like  her  heart,  whs  fbll  of  love  ; 

And  with  an  anxious  smile 
She  told  him  't  was  "  a  long  way  off- 
Very  near  a  mile!" 
Away  \  away !    But  a  storm  comes  on — 

He  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  trees — 
Dark  clouds  on  the  rushing  winds  are  borne— 

"  Ho !  Jupiter !  Hen '«  too  much  ^a  brux* ! 
Or  else—/ '«« too  much  sail  /" 


And,  sure  enough,  his  wings  were  too  large 
To  carry  his  lute  so  frail. 
So  he  folded  them  on  his  song-hushed  breast 
And  sank  to  the  dove^s  soft  ark  of  rest. 


I  must  point  my  rifenl,  Annie — 

A  la  E  top— 90  yoB  see 
I  've  found  the  eagle's  flight,  Annie, 

Is  much  too  high  for  me ; 
And  that  truant  wish  about  the  wings 
And  many  other  glorious  things 

I  must  repress — for  woman's  sphere 

Is  her  own  bright  home — and  ever  here 
Enshrined,  like  a  sacred  gift,  apart, 
She  reigns  in  the  stillness  of  the  heart. 

Hushed  music  gushes  evermore 
Upon  the  dreamy  air ; 

And  soft  veiled  twilight  lingers  o'er 
The  holy  silence  there ; 

And  angel-wings— though  we  see  them  not— 

E'er  shadow  the  peaceful  love-blessed  cot. 
And,  dearest,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  pure  and  precious  trust  from  Heaven. 


THE    POWER    OF    CUPID. 


BT  THI  JKRSST  MI5STBEL. 


As  Cupid  winged  his  airy  flight 
Above  the  Hudson's  rocjcy  height, 
And  looking  down  on  earth's  domain. 
Where  long  he  'd  held  despotic  reign, 

He  saw  a  lovely  rural  bower, 

AVhere  bloomed  the  rose  and  jasmine  flower ; 

Matilda  sat  reclining  there. 

Beneath  its  shade,  with  graceful  air. 

The  zephyrs  sported  through  the  grove. 
The  birds  were  singing  notes  of  love, 
While  proudly  o'er  the  flowing  tide 
The  gallant  ships  were  seen  to  ride. 

As  Cupid  paused,  the  scene  to  view, 
An  upward  glance  Matilda  threw ; 
The  glance  was  like  a  meteor  gleam. 
Or  light  upon  a  limpid  stream. 

Descending  from  his  lofty  height. 
To  view  a  n)'mph  with  eyes  so  bright. 
He  nearer  drew,  well  pleased  to  trace 
The  beauty  of  her  form  and  face. 

I  long  had  sought  her  heart  to  gain. 
And  wooed  the  maid,  but  wooed  in  vain. 
And  this  appeal  to  Cupid  made. 
Just  as  he  lighted  on  the  glade : 


**  This  lady's  eye,  oh  Cupid, 
It  scorns  thy  power,  it  laughs  at  thee ; 
Oh !  how  canst  thou  derision  bear 
From  one  so  young,  ao  sweet,  so  fUr? 


"  She  8a>-8  Love  *8  only  Folly *a  theme. 
Young  Fancy's  bright  delusive  dream, 
That  o'er  the  firm  and  manly  soul 
Thy  feeble  power  has  no  control ; 

"  The  youth  who  bows  at  Valor's  shrine 
Will  pay  no  idle  vows  at  thine, 
And  thou  wilt  ne'er  a  votary  find 
In  one  whom  Science  has  refined. 

"  All  this,  and  more,  the  artless  maid, 
Who  laughs  at  love,  to  me  has  said. 
And  yet  I  would  a  throne  resign 
To  gain  her  heart  and  call  her  mine. 

"  While  earth's  proud  monarchs  own  thy  sway, 
Must  this  sweet  nymph  no  homage  pay  ? 
Must  one  whom  Nature  formed  so  fair 
Ne'er  claim  from  Love  protecting  care  ?'' 

Although  no  answer  Cupid  made, 
I  nuurked  him,  as  he  left  the  glade, 
And  saw  him  cast  a  threat'ning  eye 
On  her  who  did  his  power  defy. 

When  next  we  met,  her  downcast  eye, 
Her  timid  air,  her  pensive  sigh. 
Told  me  that  Love  a  change  had  wrought, 
And  I  might  gain  the  nymph  I  sought. 

Enraptured  as  I  stood  the  while. 
Her  hand  in  mine  I  fondly  prest. 

She  tpcke  not,  but  a  blush,  a  smile. 
The  feelingt  of  her  haaxttESviv^. 
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SARATOGA. 


BT  CABOLIim  MORRIS  STARK. 


Bni^nyne  gaed  ap,  like  spnr  an'  whip. 
Till  Fraser  brave  did  ut',  roan — 

Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 
In  Saratoga  Shaw,  man.    BuBxs. 


1)0  the  gay  and  idle  seekers  of  amiisetnent,  "who 
annually  throng  the  village  of  Saratoga,  ever  think 
of  the  sad  and  romantic  scenes  and  events  there 
witnessed,  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  in  the  march, 
the  vicissitudes,  and  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne's  expe- 
dition from  Canada?  There,  on  those  hills  and 
meadows  now  so  quiet,  were  displayed,  with  a 
rapidity  of  succession  belonging  rather  to  the  theatre 
than  to  the  real  events  of  even  military  life,  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  the  deeds 
and  sufferings  of  heroic  men,  and  of  heroic  women 
too — the  battles — the  death  scenes — ^the  funeral  cere- 
monies, performed  under  a  shower  of  the  enemy's 
cannon  shot — the  sufferings  of  all,  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  of  fathers  and  of  mothers,  with  their  young 
children.  If  these  be  the  legitimate  materials  of 
romance,  the  environs  of  Saratoga  can  furnish  more 
for  romance  than  any  battle-field  in  our  country. 

The  British  government  had  determined  to  crush 
at  one  blow  the  whole  rebellion.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  of  1777  was  this.  A  strong  army  was  to 
march  from  Canada  to  Albany,  where  the  forces 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Howe  were  to  join 
and  cooperate  with  them.  And  this  junction  once 
effected,  the  cooperating  forces  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, without  diificulty,  subdue  all  New  England ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  other  colonies  must  speedily 
follow.  To  Burgoyne,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  was  entrusted  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  Canada.  The  officers  under  him  were 
selected  from  the  most  accomplished  and  expe- 
rienced men  of  the  military  profession. 

But  Burgoyne  was  hampered  by  instructions  from 
the  ministry  at  home.  They  allowed  no  discre- 
tionary powers.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
have  thought  that  none  were  necessary.  They 
appear  to  have  believed  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  were  tired  of  the  war,  and 
would  gladly,  if  secure  of  protection  from  the  more 
violent  of  the  rebels,  return  to  their  allegiance.  And 
the  mere  display  of  the  armies  and  fleets  employed 
in  this  campaign  was  to  give  that  protection.  The 
ministry  were  told  by  the  Tories,  that,  with  a  mode- 
rate force,  Burgoyne  could  march  from  Canada  to 
Albany  through  a  toeil  qffuied  country ^  and  that  the 
inhabitants  would  supply  him  with  provisions  and 
horses.    The  ministry,  with  a  degree  of  perverse 


stupidity  unparalleled,  not  only  took  all  this  for  the 
truth,  but,  in  the  orders  to  Burgoyne,  absolutely 
allowed  no  latitude  for  any  of  the  changes,  accidents 
and  mistakes  to  which  all  human  calculations  are 
liable. 

The  year  1777  opened  dark  and  inauspicious  to 
the  cause  of  America.  Disaster  marked  our  opera- 
tions in  the  South.  New  York  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Every  one  felt  that  the  very  fate  of 
the  cotmtry,  for  some  years  at  least,  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  this  campaign.  And  the  Republicans,  not 
dreaming  of  the  assistance  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  self-conceit  of  a  British  minister,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  great  effort.  Burgoyne's  confi- 
dence  was  indeed  somewhat  shaken  upon  his  arrival 
at  Quebec.  The  ministers  relied  greatly  upon  the 
Indians.  Burgoyne  regarded  them  as  an  incum- 
brance, and  was  averse  to  employing  them  at  all. 
And  he  deemed  his  force  insufficient  unless  his  army 
should  find,  as  the  ministry  so  confidently  believed, 
a  great  part  of  the  country  well  affected  to  Britain. 
But  ambition,  loyalty  to  his  country,  and  his  passion 
for  military  glory  predominated.  Burgoyne  left 
Quebec  on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  30th  he  issued 
his  proclamation,  announcing  that  great  armies  and 
fleets  were  about  to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of 
the  colonies,  inviting  the  rebels  to  make  their  peace 
at  once,  and  threatening  vengeance,  devastation  and 
famine  against  the  contumacious. 

Burgoync's  camp  at  Battenkill  was  composed  of 
the  elite  of  the  British  army,  and  their  not  yet  home- 
sick allies,  the  Grermans — and  it  was  embarrassed 
by  bands  of  faithless  and  insubordinate  Indians. 
This  force  had  left  Canada  well  appointed  and  with 
a  numerous  train  of  artillery — and,  as  far  as  Batten- 
kill,  they  marched  with  victory  on  their  banners. 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Fort  Eklward  were 
theirs.  They  had  encountered  the  Americans  at 
Hubbardstown,  and  although  Burgoyne  there  learned, 
as  he  said  himself,  that  "  the  valor  and  efficiency  of 
the  Americans  in  the  field  had  been  much  under- 
rated," still  he  was  the  victor. 

The  camp  at  Battenkill  was  the  daily  scene  of 
gayety.  At  a  rude  table,  in  a  log  house,  with  camp- 
stools  for  chairs,  Madame  de  Reidcsel  receives  her 
chivahric  guests.  The  winee  of  the  Rhine  sparkle 
upon  the  boerd.     The  green  meadow  behmd  tbs 
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house  is  the  withdrawing  room,  and  while  the  melo- 
dious voice  of  Captain  Geismar  gives  forth  the 
loved  songs  oifatkerlandy  the  grave  Hessians  listen, 
and  sigh  for  parents,  wives,  and  the  blue-eyed 
children  left  at  home. 

The  next  day  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  is  the  hostess. 
The  courtly,  silver-tongued  Burgo>Tie  is  there — ^the 
benevolent  Fraser — ^the  kind  but  impetuous  Phillips 
— the  witty  Balcarras.  The  band  strikes  up  Qod 
Save  the  King^  and  the  British  soldiers  listen,  and 
growl,  and  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  they 
shall  own  all  the  fine  farms  they  see  about  them — for 
a  farm  is  to  be  the  reward  of  conquering  the  rebels. 

Card  parties,  writing  letters  to  Europe  recounting 
the  wonders  of  log  cabins,  of  block-houses,  of  maple 
sugar,  of  soldiers  without  uniforms,  of  colonels  who 
can  make  shoes,  b^^ilo  the  idle  hours  of  some 
young  gentlemen,  while  others,  more  active,  train 
their  dogs.  At  Madame  de  Reidesel's  door  three 
little  children  cluster  around  a  young  ensign,  who, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  knife  in  his  hand,  is 
good-naturedly  making  a  toy  for  the  blue-eyed 
children. 

The  camp  is  changed.  Burgoyne  crosses  the 
Hudson,  and  as  the  squadrons  pass,  in  high  spirits, 
he  waves  his  hat  and  cries  out,  **  Britons  never 
retrograde."    The  army  responds  with  three  cheers. 

Sunday,  August  18lh,  about  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  religious  services  are  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. Burgoyne,  Phillips  and  Fraser  retire  to- 
gether. Dismay  is  in  their  hearts,  if  not  upon  their 
faces.  Madame  de  Reidesel  must  spare  at  least  one 
pleasant  guest  from  her  board ;  for  Colonel  Baume 
and  his  brave  companions  are  already  buried  at 
Bennington. 

Burgoyne  has  said  that  Britons  never  retrograde. 
But  Bennington  has  crippled  him,  and  another  camp 
is  before  him  at  Stillwater.  And  to  that  other  camp 
the  hostile  and  armed  owners  of  those  farms,  so 
wistfully  eyed  by  the  Britons,  are  daily  flocking. 
Their  country,  they  know,  is  in  danger,  and  from 
the  pulpits  they  are  told  that  the  "  Quebec  Bill"  will 
destroy  their  religion ;  and  thus,  with  the  guns  that 
sixteens  years  before  rung  under  the  walls  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Quebec,  they  come  to  fight  for  their 
altars  and  their  fires. 

Burgoyne's  orders  almost  daily  announce  that 
powerful  armies  are  codperating  with  him.  Clinton, 
hasten!  And  that  other  cooperator,  Howe,  turn! 
Philadelphia  is  not  in  the  road  to  Albcmy.  Hasten, 
or  Britons  must  retrograde — or  advance.  Provisions 
are  scarce,  the  Germans  are  home-sick,  and  the 
Indians  are  playing  their  only  ro^«— the  devil. 

In  vain  does  Burgoyne  send  messenger  aAer  mes- 
senger to  sharpen  Clinton's  spurs.  His  messengers 
never  arrive,  and  what  became  of  them  is  a  problem 
to  this  day,  unless  they  may  be  in  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  Clinton's  messengers  fare  worse— 
they  blunder,  and  the  Americans  catch  them,  and 
hang  them. 

Britons  never  retrograde,  but  Burgoyne  finds  that 
they  cannot  stand  where  they  are.  There  is  no 
alternative-4hey  must  advance. 


September  the  19th.  The  Britons  advance.  The 
mother  draws  her  children  closer,  and  thinks  of  her 
absent  husband,  while  she  listens  to  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  the  war-cry 
of  the  savages. 

At  night  the  Britons  are  victorious,  as  masters  of 
the  field,  although  Dearborn  has  taken  several  pieces 
of  their  cannon.  The  Americans  have  retired  to 
their  camp,  the  actual  victors  of  the  day. 

In  Bui^oyne's  camp,  at  the  mess  tables,  are 
vacant  seats.    The  hospital  tents  are  busy  places. 

The  camp  is  fortified  day  by  day.  But  that  other 
camp  is  nearer.  On  the  British  front,  on  their  right, 
on  their  leA,  wherever  the  thick  woods  open,  are 
seen  the  hostile  and  armed  lords  of  the  soil.  The 
Americans,  from  their  camp  and  batteries,  with 
artillery  *'  slowly  but  well  served,"  daily  pour  shot 
into  the  British  camp,  while  in  every  tree  lurks  a 
rifleman.  The  cooperators,  Howe  and  Clinton, 
where  are  they  ? 

Howe  still  persists  in  acting  as  if  he  believed  the 
road  to  Philadelphia  to  be  the  best  route  to  Albany, 
and  Clinton  at  last  is  coming  to  the  rescue. 

Bivgoyne's  army  are  put  upon  short  allowance, 
their  horses  are  dying  of  starvation — a  forage  is 
attempted.  The  foragers  are  driven  in.  There  are 
daily  skirmishes  at  the  pickets — and  daily,  yet  in 
vain,  are  detachments  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  Bat 
the  woods  are  thick — the  ground  is  rough— and  that 
the  enemy  are  around  them,  is  all  they  can  ascertain. 

Burgoyne,  his  mind  racked  with  dreadful  anxiety, 
preserves  a  bold  and  serene  aspect — none  can  dte- 
cover,  as  yet,  any  thing  of  doubt  or  dismay  in  him. 
He  encourages  gay  parties,  and  frolics  and  sings  as 
ever  with  that  commissary's  wife,  who  loves  cham- 
pagne so  well. 

Gen.  Gates  watches  the  enemy  from  his  camp. 
The  Americans  are  daily  strengthened  by  new 
bands.  The  Stark  of  Bennington  has  gathered  his 
old  soldiers,  and,  familiar  with  the  ground,  posts 
himself  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  declares 
that  Burgoyne  shall  not  escape  by  that  way,  and 
urgently  calls  on  Gates  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
camp.  Gates,  cautious  and  procrastinating,  insists 
upon  starving  the  enemy. 

The  Americans  murmur  because  they  are  with- 
held from  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  rich  plunder 
of  the  British  camp,  and  they  talk  of  their  crops  to 
be  g^t  in,  and  threaten  to  go  home.  But  poor  Bur- 
goyne does  not  know  this.  His  orders  still  an- 
nounce that  powerful  armies  are  codperating  with 
him — and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  moved  at  last  up 
the  Hudson.  But  while  he  is  trying  his  strength 
with  his  brave  name-sake.  Governor  Clinton,  Bur- 
goyne resolves  upon  a  grand  forage  and  reconnois- 
anoe. 

October  7th.  The  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips, 
Reidesel  and  Fraser  go  out  with  fiAeen  hundred 
men  to  forage  and  reconnoitre.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
young  American  colonel,  Wilkinson,  who  had  pro- 
bably been  out  on  a  larkf  in  returning  to  camp  dis- 
covers, perched  on  the  roof  of  a  log  cabin,  a  party 
of  British  officers,  telescopes  in.  hajD«L\  «&A.\iinUsQ!^ 
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be  sees  the  whole  detachment  in  a  grain  field,  part 
of  them  sitting  upon  the  groond,  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  the  others  busily  engaged  in  cutting  and 
bundling  the  straw.  He  hastens  to  camp,  and  urges 
Gates  to  attack  them.  Gates  hesitates.  But  the 
question  of  attack  or  no  attack  is  soon  settled.  One 
IB  in  the  American  camp,  a  great  man,  for  good  or 
for  evil^-one  who,  without  the  discretion  of  a  com- 
mander, is  always  ready  to  fight,  and  to  make 
iHuvery  do  its  own  service,  and  the  service  that 
other  men  seek  from  discretion  and  conduct — the 
brave,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  Arnold ! 

Arnold  knows  the  feelings  of  the  American  sol- 
diers— that  they  are  panting  for  action.  And  be,  a 
general  only  in  name,  and  without  a  command, 
against  the  wishes  of  Gates  orders  the  attack,  and, 
half  drunk,  rushes  into  the  confiict,  and  fights  in  the 
front.  He  orders  a  captain  to  bear  some  message  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  field.  Arnold  is  not  in  com- 
mand— the  captain  stands  upon  his  rights  and  refuses 
to  obey.  Arnold  strikes  him  with  his  sword,  and, 
wheeling  his  horse,  rides  between  the  American  and 
British  lines,  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  both,  the 
bearer  of  his  own  message — and  he  carries  by  storm 
the  German  lines.  The  brave  Breyman  is  killed. 
Burgoyne  in  vain  orders  the  lines  to  be  recovered. 
The  British  artillery  may  yet  be  brought  off.  Sir 
Francis  Clark  rides  off  with  the  orders— an  Ameri- 
can rifle  shot  brings  him  to  the  ground--and  Dear- 
bom,  on  foot  till  now,  springs  into  the  saddle. 
Eraser  is  down— Ackland  is  down— but  Earl  Bal- 
carras,  with  thirty-seven  bullet  holes  in  his  jacket, 
at  the  head  of  the  light  infantry,  covers  the  retreat. 
In  hot  haste  the  British  and  Germans  come  rushing 
into  the  camp— end  last,  Reidesel,  Phillips  and  Bur- 
go>nie.  Burgoyne,  dismay  now  in  his  face,  rides  to 
the  quarter  guards.  "  Sir,"  to  the  captain,  "  you 
must  defend  this  post  to  the  last  man !" 

On  the  instant,  the  lines  of  the  whole  British 
camp  are  stormed  with  great  fury.  In  vain  from 
that  camp  pour  showers  of  musket  balls  and  grape- 
shot.  At  night,  the  Americans  are  masters  of  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  British  camp.  Burgoyne  is 
in  narrower  quarters  on  the  hills  and  in  the  meadow 
by  the  Hudson,  while  throughout  the  night,  from  the 
crowded  hospital  on  the  meadow,  are  heard  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  mingled  with  the 
howl  of  the  wolves  as  they  tear  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Doubt  and  dismay  are  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
Fraser  is  dead.  Gates  has  posted  a  strong  guard 
opposite  the  ford  of  Saratoga.  The  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward  is  cut  off,  and  Burgoyne  fears  that  he  may 
be  hemmed  in  where  he  is.  The  8th  of  October  is 
passed  in  silent  preparation  for  retreat  to  Saratoga. 
Not  a  tent  is  standing  save  the  hospital.  The 
houses  are  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying — 
the  cellars  are  filled  with  women  and  children — a 
constant  cannonade  is  kept  up  from  the  American 
batteries. 

Burgoyne  by  fits  feels  that  Britons  must  retrograde; 
but,  unwilling  to  move  till  things  are  worse,  he 
waitB  for  the  funeral  of  Fraser.  At  6  o'clock,  a 
amall  procession,  headed  by  the  chaplain,  and  bear- 


ing a  rude  coffin,  winds  up  the  hill  from  the  hospital 
to  the  great  redoubt 

Burgoyne  himself  thus  describes  the  scene: — 
**  About  sunset,  the  corpse  of  General  Fraser  was 
brought  up  the  hill,  attended  only  by  officers  who 
had  lived  in  his  family.  To  arrive  at  the  redoubt, 
it  passed  within  view  of  the  greatest  part  of  both 
armies.  General  Phillips,  General  Reidesel,  and 
myself,  who  were  standing  together,  were  struck 
with  the  humility  of  the  procession.  Tbey  who 
were  ignorant  that  privacy  had  been  requested, 
might  construe  it  into  neglect.  We  could  neither 
endure  that  reflection,  nor  indeed  restrain  our  natu- 
ral propensity  to  pay  our  last  attention  to  his  re- 
mains. The  circumstances  that  ensued  cannot  be 
better  described  than  they  have  been  by  different 
witnesses — the  incessant  cannonade  during  the 
solemnity — the  steady  attitude  of  the  ofliciating 
clergryman,  though  frequently  covered  with  dust 
which  the  shot  threw  up  on  all  sides  of  him — the 
mute  but  expressive  mixture  of  sensibility  and  in- 
dignation upon  every  countenance — these  objects 
will  remain  to  the  last  of  life  upon  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  was  present.  The  growing  duski- 
ness added  to  the  scenery,  and  the  whole  marked  a 
character  of  that  juncture  that  would  make  one  of 
the  finest  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  master  that  the 
field  ever  exhibited.  To  the  canvas,  and  to  the 
faithful  page  oi  a  more  important  historian,  gallant 
friend!  I  consign  thy  memory.  There  may  thy 
talents,  thy  manly  virtues,  their  progress  and  their 
period,  find  due  distinction,  and  long  may  they  sur- 
vive— long  after  the  frail  record  of  my  pen  shall  be 
forgotten." 

General  Gates  afterward  apologized  for  the  can- 
nonade. The  Americans  had  mistaken  the  proces- 
sion for  some  military  movement. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  is  over,  the  retreat  com- 
mences to  Saratoga.  It  rains.  Want  and  misery, 
doubt  and  hesitation,  accompany  the  wretched  men 
and  women  of  that  army.  Burgoyne,  still  unwilling 
to  retreat,  halts,  and  has  the  artillery  drawn  up  in  a 
line  to  be  counted.  They  move  on  again.  A  party 
of  Americans,  on  the  opposite  bank  oi  the  Hudson, 
descry  a  little  cart  at  a  short  distance  from  the  line 
of  march,  and,  ignorant  of  its  burthen,  fire  upon  a 
mother  and  her  young  children.  They  escape.  Soon 
afterward  the  retreat  is  again  halted  for  the  night, 
and  the  intrepid  mother,  Madame  de  Riedesel,  is 
thus  complimented  by  General  Phillips — **•  My  dear 
madam,  what  a  pity  you  are  not  our  commander. 
Our  general  complains  of  fatigue,  and  halts  for  a 
supper.  You  would  go  on  !"  But  the  supper  ia  not 
the  object  of  delay.  Burgoyne's  orders  from  his 
government  were  positive;  and  probably,  in  suc- 
cess, he  dreams  of  a  peerage.  His  reputation — his 
all — is  at  stake.  He  has  done  every  thing  but  to 
succeed,  and  he  still  clings  to  the  desperate  hope  of 
success.  He  still  looks  for  Clinton.  He  halts— he 
will  retreat  no  further  till  things  are  worse. 

Word  is  brought  to  Lady  Harriet  Ackkind  that  her 
husband,  mortally  wotuded,  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
American  camp.    She  entreats  Bnrgoyoe  to  aeod 
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her  to  him.  The  dii^trcw  and  confusion  are  so  {^eat 
that  a  glass  of  wine  cannot  be  furnivhed  to  the  faint- 
ing woman.  She  embarks  in  an  open  boat,  exposed 
to  the  enemy *8  shot,  and  in  safety  reaches  an  Ameri- 
can out-post  at  midnight. 

The  anny  still  retreats.  Burgoyne  is  now  at  Sara- 
toga. He  hits  taken  the  best  position  he  can  find, 
but  that  is  untenable,  and  in  his  camp  not  a  spot  can 
be  found  to  hold  a  council  that  is  not  exposed  to 
cannon  bhot.  The  w(»mcn  and  wounded  officers  are 
placed  in  a  cellar.  No  water  can  be  got,  except 
what  the  rain  has  left  standing  in  muddy  puddles. 
The  fire  from  the  American  cannon  and  sniull  arms 
is  incessant.  Every  one  wlio  vouturcs  near  the 
river  for  water  is  shot  down.  The  next  day  a  bold 
Irish  woman  exclaims — *'  An  sure,  if  they  be  Ameri- 
cans, they  are  men,  and  will  not  shoot  a  woman !" 
and  goes  to  the  river  for  water.  She  was  right — the 
Americans  spared  her  sex,  and  she  supplied  water 
{or  the  sufiferers. 

All  now,  save  Burgoyne,  admit  that  afiTairs  are 
desperate.  In  council,  Phillips  declares  that  "  aflairs 
arc  in  such  a  state  tliut  he  can  neither  give  advice  or 
help."  Reidesel  says — "  That  in  cose  government 
shall  call  Burgoyne  to  account,  it  will  not  be  for  any 
thing  he  may  then  do,  but  for  the  measures  that  have 
brought  the  army  into  that  situation."  Burgoyne 
magnanimously  declares  that  he  will  take  those 
measures  entirely  upon  himself. 

It  is  then  resolved  to  treat  with  General  Gates. 
An  ofllcer  is  despatched  to  the  American  camp. 
Gates  proposes  severe  terms,  that  he  admitted  he 
did  not  mean  to  persist  in,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  Briti^h  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  their 
intrenchments.  Tliis  was  indignantly  rejected — 
Burgoyne  declaring  that  his  army  would  never  ad- 
mit that  their  retreat  was  cut  off  while  they  had 
arms  in  their  hand*,  and  that  sooner  than  lay  down 
those  arms  in  ihc  intrenchments,  every  man  of  that 
army  would  rush  upon  the  enemy,  determined 
neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter !  The  articles  of 
Convention  are  finally  agreed  upon.  Then  comes 
doubtful  news  that  Clinton  is  at  hand— it  is  proposed 
to  break  off  the  Convention— to  hold  out  where  they 
are,  or  to  disperse  and  each  man  make  the  best  of 


his  way  into  Canada.  But  finally  the  Convention  is 
signed.  The  arms  arc  piled  in  the  plain,  and  this 
army,  so  well  appointed,  cominundod  by  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  officers  the  British  empire 
could  furnish,  an;  marched  off  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 
By  the  Convention  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
he  shipped  at  once  to  England,  and  not  to  serve  in 
America  during  the  war,  unless  exchanged.  La 
Fayetto,  however,  foreseeing  that  tlicy  might  l»e 
employed  against  France,  if  sent  home,  persuaded 
Congress  to  break  the  Convention ;  and,  we  l>clieve, 
he  convinced  Congre;)}*  by  arguing  upon  British  pre- 
cedents. From  Cambridge  the  Convention  army 
was  sent  to  Charlottesville,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  Congress  to  retain  them  in  the  United 
States  till  the  close  of  the  war,  or  till  they  should  be 
exchanged. 

Phillips  died  in  the  Unite<l  Statei*,  during  the  war. 
Reidesel  returned  to  Germany,  and  died  in  ISOO. 
But  a  somewhat  remarkable  fate  awaited  Major 
Ackland.  He  was  severely  wounded  on  the  7th  of 
Octolier.  and  while  lying  against  a  fence,  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  one  of  Gates'  aids,  passed  near  him,  just 
as  a  Ixjy  ab*)ut  fourteen  years  old  was  upon  the  point 
of  firing  at  him.  Wilkinson  saved  him.  He  reco- 
vered from  his  W(mnds  and  returned  to  England,  and 
some  years  afterward  at  a  dinner  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  bravery  of  the  Americans.  An 
officer  present  maintained  that  they  were  cowards. 
Ackland  maintained  the  contrary  opinion.  A  chal- 
lenge ensued,  and  he  '^'as  killed. 

Burgoyne  was  permitted  to  go  to  England,  on 
account  of  ill  health.  lie  was  in  Parliament — ^waa 
in  the  (>pposition,  and  annoyed  the  ministry  so  much 
by  his  sjn'cches,  that  they  ordered  him  Imck  to  Bos- 
ton. He  refused  to  go,  and  resigned  his  commission. 
He  amused  himself  with  literature,  and  produced 
some  very  good  pieces  f'or  the  stage.  Lord  North 
one  day  found  the  king  reading  '*  Tlic  Maid  of  the 
Oaks."  "Eh!"  says  the  king,  "  did  Burg>' really 
write  this — he  writes  better  than  he  tights — the  next 
time  we  virant  Burg>'  we  will  put  him  on  a  stage." 

A  king's  speech,  measuring  a  king's  gratitude  to  a 
king's  servant,  who  had  done  hi:!  In'st,  and  whose 
failure  was  the  palpable  fault  of  the  king's  ministers ! 


•  ^mm  • 
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Hot  toiling  o'er  the  plain  he  sees, 

For  throuf^h  the  noontide's  gkiw. 
An  ancient  f(iunlain  built  of  itano, 

Full  many  a  year  ago : 
Full  mimy  a  year,  for  none  there  are 

Its  hoary  age  can  tell ; 
]*(.Th-ips  wimo  Greek  from  Marathon 

Once  tu^fted  at  that  well ! 


Fair  hands  arc  there  to  give  the  jar, 

As  Rncticl  did  of  old : 
He  thinks  the  druiight  more  precious  thus 

Than  when  in  cips  of  froM- 
Oh :  woiniut,  ever  kind  and  (Totxl, 

Th«»u  Vl  nevnr  hnlf  »>  disir 
As  when  the  wek'innc  of  thy  smile* 

The  lunuly  trawler  cheer  ! 


^ 


*«■ 


ifHOT^pmii 


"SORROW    AS    ON    THE    SEA/' 


Jeremiah  xlix.  23. 


BT  MBS.  LTDU  B.  SIOOUBXXT. 


"  SofTOw  euantlusea  /" 

Oman  of  grief, 
Prophet !  who  in  the  troablons  time  of  siege 
And  famine,  when  the  fierce  Chaldean  bands 
Invaded  Zion,  didst  predict  her  fate, 
And  feel  her  vengeance— didst  thou  ever  taste 
lie  sorrow  of  the  sea  ?    Strength  reft  away — 
lie  spirit  melted — hope  in  darkness  drowned— 
And  that  eternal  loathing  which  forbids 
The  tortured  nerve  upon  its  rack  to  rest — 
For  these  thy  plaintive  harp,  that  sang  so  well 
Of  prison  woes,  must  strike  another  string. 

A  tempest  on  the  main ! 

Poor- mariner ! 
For  whom  the  landsman  in  his  happy  home 
Hath  little  pity — amount  the  shrouds,  go  up 
Into  the  inky  blackness,  dare  the  shaft 
Of  Heaven's  red  lightning  on  the  pointed  mast. 
Speck  as  thou  art,  that  neither  sea  nor  sky 
Seem  to  remember  in  their  hour  of  strife. 
The  good  ship  breasts  the  surge,  intent  to  bide 
The  battle  bravely.    But,  like  hunted  deer, 
At  length  it  croucheth  in  the  hollow  sea, 
Until  the  full-mouthed  billows  drive  it  forth, 
Reeling  and  scathed.    Anon,  the  maddeued  winds 
Pour  out  fresh  forces,  and  with  riven  crest 
It  rusheth  desperate  o'er  the  terraced  waves, 
Vexed  by  their  dread  artillery.    Oh,  hearts 
Of  human  mould,  tliat,  softened  by  the  love 
Of  home  and  kindred  ties,  have  borne  the  scourge 
Of  ocean-ihnnders,  or  up<.m  the  wreck. 
Week  after  week,  held  with  untold  despair 
Gaunt  fellowship — ye  might  a  tale  unfold 
To  daunt  the  drenm,  and  turn  the  banquet  pale. 

*'  Sorrow  as  on  the  sea!" 

A  woman  mourns. 
Pale  as  the  little  marble  form  she  folds 


Close  in  her  arms,  resisting  those  who  fain 
Would  take  the  breathless  infant  fnnn  her  graq>. 

"  *T  will  wake.    It  hath  but  fainted.    The  wild  sea 

Maketh  it  sick.    I  tell  ye  it  revives. 

Child— darling !  look  on  me !    >T  will  smile  again." 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes — but  not  below  the  skies." 

Spasm  and  convulsion  seize  her,  at  the  thought 

That  the  dear  idol  whom  but  yesterday 

She  cradled  from  the  zephyr's  roughened  breath 

Alone,  most  to  uniathomed  depths  go  dovm, 

And  for  its  little  body  find  a  bed 

Among  the  scaly  monsters  of  the  main. 

Yet  BO  it  is.    And  she  must  wend  her  way, 

0*er  the  stem  waves  that  made  her  desolate, 

To  her  far  home  again,  having  let  fall 

Her  soul's  chief  jewel  in  the  trackless  main. 

" Sorrow  as  oh  the  uaP* 

Ye  know  it  not, 
Who  feel  a  firm  foundation  'neath  your  feet, 
And  sleep  unvezed  by  waves. 

Death  comes,  indeed — 
But  smites  you  in  the  sacred  place  of  graves, 
Where  ye  may  lay  your  dead  with  solemn  knell, 
And  tender  sympathies  of  funeral  train  ; 
And  duly  visit  them,  dressing  their  couch 
With  blessed  flowers,  type  of  their  rising-day. 
Yea !  from  the  gray-haired  sexton  on  his  spade 
Bespeak  your  own  turf-pillow,  where  to  lie, 
And  rest  beside  them,  when,  in  God's  good  time. 
The  pale  death-angel  comes  to  sununon  thee. 
True,  there  is  grief  on  earth — yet,  when  ye  drain 
Its  cup  of  bitterness,  give  thanks  to  God 
If  in  life's  pilgrimage  ye  ne'er  have  known 
The  sorrow  of  the  sea! 


I  ^a^  » 


ASPIRATIONS. 


Oh  give  me  words !  within  my  breast 

Bright  thoughts  with  folded  wings  are  sleeping- 
I/ong  have  they  lain  in  silent  rest. 

While  years  have  been  above  me  sleeping. 
I  long  to  wake  them  from  their  slumbers, 

And  scan  their  faces  earnestly. 
And  utter  forth  in  glowing  numbers. 

Their  rare  and  glorious  imagery. 

Oh  give  me  words !  sweet  words  of  glee, 

To  breathe  the  air  of  early  morning — 
To  tell  of  mist-wreaths  floating  free. 

The  sides  of  distant  hills  adorning — 
To  carol  like  a  happy  bird, 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  in  earth  and  ocean. 
Till  in  my  fairy  song  be  heard 

The  soul  of  life  and  joyous  motion. 

Oh  give  me  words !  sad  words  and  low, 

To  sing  of  deep  enduring  sorrow — 
Of  mourning  garments  trailing  slow, 

And  that  still  night  which  knows  no  morrow. 


Such  sounds  as  fill  the  breeze  at  even. 
Through  dim  and  dewy  tree-tops  sighing— 

Like  harp-strings  heard  afar  in  Heaven 
To  moaning  wind-harps  here  replyuig. 

But  ah !  to  sing  of  Hope  and  Love, 

Give  me  soA  words  to  music  dancing — 
Like  winnowing  pinions  of  a  dove, 

Or  summer  sunbeam  lightly  glancing — 
Yet  constant  as  the  undertone. 

At  evening  heard  beside  the  ocean, 
Should  come  a  measure  wild  and  lone. 

To  whisper  all  the  heart's  devotion. 

Spirit  of  Song !  I  crave  to  stand 

Among  thy  votaries  awed  and  lowly — 
I  would  not  lay  profaning  hand 

Upon  thy  altar  high  and  holy — 
But  with  imskilled  and  trembling  fingers 

Would  string  my  lute's  deep  slumbering  chords, 
And  if  thy  breath  among  them  lingers, 

Would  pray  again  for  §armst  words  !  Nxu. 
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PLANS  AND  PROJECTS. 


'*  Now,  my  daughters,  see  that  you  acquit  your- 
selves handsomely  to-night ;  after  all  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  upon  your  education,  it  would  be  too 
bad  if  you  did  not  appear  to  as  good  an  advantage  as 
other  people.  Laura  Matilda,  do  n't  laugh  so  loud, 
you  know  Lord  Chesterfield  says  it  'a  vulgar ;  and 
you,  Maria  Teresa,  do  n't  jump  quite  so  high  when 
you  are  dancing,  a  lady  you  know  should  move  easily 
and  gracefully,  and  do  n't  foi^t  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  see  how  things  are  managed  at  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's. You  know  she  belongs  to  the  elite,  and  as 
this  is  your  first  visit  to  her,  I  dare  say  you  can  learn 
a  great  deal  if  you  are  only  on  the  look  out."  Such 
were  Mrs.  Archer's  instructions  to  her  daughters  as 
they  were  dressing  to  spend  an  evening  at  Mrs. 
Clinton's,  whither  the  divine  count  was  to  accom- 
pany them. 

A  young  lady  was  crossing  the  hall  as  the  party 
entered  Mrs.  Clinton's  house,  at  sight  of  whom  the 
sisters  started  as  if  they  had  beheld  an  apparition, 
and  began  whispering  to  each  other.  "  Stop  until  I 
ask  the  servant  who  she  is,"  said  one,  "  let  us  find 
out  what  situation  she  holds  about  the  house." 

"  Yes,  do  ask,"  said  the  other,  "  you  know  they 
were  awfully  poor,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  Mrs.  Clinton  suppose  we  ever  visited  such 
people." 

Having  ascertained  that  the  object  of  their  inquiry 
was  the  governess,  the  yoimg  ladies  at  once  deter- 
mined that  if  by  any  chance  they  met  her  during  the 
evening  they  would  treat  her  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
an  individual  too  utterly  insignificant  to  be  noticed 
by  them. 

They  were  not  a  little  surprised,  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  parlor,  the  first  person  they  saw  was  Catha- 
rine Clayton,  the  governess ;  the  young  ladies  swept 
past  her  without  deigning  a  glance,  and  almost  flew 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Clinton 
and  her  daughter  were  standing,  protesting  in  the 
roost  elaborate  terms,  how  delighted  they  were  at 
seeing  their  hostess  and  the  lovely  Julia  looking  so 
well.  Catharine  stood  for  a  moment  confounded  by 
their  conduct — girls  she  had  known  so  intimately,  to 
act  in  such  an  absurd  manner !  But  her  self-pos- 
session, and  with  it  her  self-respect,  returned  in  a 
moment.  Mrs.  Clinton  bad  seen  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  knowing  on  what  terms  Mrs.  Archer 
11 


and  her  daughters  had  formerly  been  with  the  Clay- 
tons, felt  strongly  indignant;  but  the  silly  world- 
lings were  her  guests,  and,  as  such,  were  entitled 
to  her  polite  attention. 

There  was  one  gentleman  of  the  party  who  shared 
the  devotion  of  the  sisters  almost  equally  with  the 
count,  and  they  were  determined  on  ferreting  out 
who  and  what  he  was.  Finding  an  opportunity  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  of  addressing  Julia  Clintoa 
alone,  Maria  Teresa  asked  if  Mr.  Lester  were  not 
a  clergyman ;  adding,  she  thought  so,  because  he 
had  such  a  grave  and  dignified  appearance. 

'*  No,  he  is  not." 

"  O,  I  suppose  he  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  travel- 
ing through  this  country,  or,  perhaps,  a  nobleman  ? 
he  has  certainly  an  air  distin^i." 

"  Edward  Lester  is  a  classiiBil  teacher  in  one  of 
our  large  schools." 

The  young  ladies  were  crest  fallen.  All  their 
politeness,  all  their  winning  airs  and  graces,  all  their 
battery  of  side  glances,  lisping  accents,  fan  flirta- 
tions, had  been  lost  on  a  schoohnaster !  The  thing 
was  too  preposterous !  And,  lest  he  might  have  the 
audacity  to  presume  a  little  after  those  innocent 
encouragements,  and,  perhaps,  to  call  upon  them, 
they  determined  on  being  uncivil  to  him  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

The  sisters  had  ended  their  third  duet,  and  left  the 
piano,  when  the  count,  released  for  a  moment  from 
his  attendance  upon  Laura  Matilda,  addressed  him- 
self to  Catharine  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  broken 
English. 

"Chantez  vous.  Mademoiselle?  Ah,  pardon, 
voulez  vous  chantez  for  de  ladies?" 

"  I  seldom  sing,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  who  had 
heard  the  count  speak  very  plain  English  once 
during  the  evening,  while  a  little  warm  on  the 
merits  of  a  favorite  racer. 

"  Ah,  vous  nous  chantes  pas — quelle  pitie !  mai»— 
but — ^you  do  dance — ah,  oui,  vous  dances — ^you 
valt2e." 

•*  I  do  not  waltz." 

"Non!  ah,  well,  mais,  you  moost  speak  de 
Italian." 

*'  I  read,  but  do  not  speak  Italian." 

"  Ah,  mon  dieu !  pourquoi  vouz  ne  paries  ritaliftn, 
all  de  young  ladi  speak  de  Italian."  And  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  last  question,  the  count 
abruptly  ended  the  conversation,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  seated  himself  by  the  Acchet^. 
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"  Dat  youiig  ladi,  Miss,  vat  you  call  her  ?  elle  est 
very  pretty,  mais  elle — she  is  not  accomplished.*' 

Laura  Matilda  whispered  behind  her  fan,  the 
count  shrugged  his  shoulders  higher  than  before, 
twirled  his  mustache,  and  darted  a  very  significant 
look  at  Catharine,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  I  know  who 
you  are,  and  do  n't  wonder  that  you  neither  sing, 
nor  waltz,  nor  speak  Italian."  Catharine  smiled, 
and  quietly  pursued  the  conversation  with  Lester, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  impertinent  in- 
quiries of  the  count.  The  Misses  Archer  displayed 
their  high  breeding  during  the  evening,  by  treating 
the  governess  with  silent  contempt,  tittering  audibly 
when  she  received  attentions  from  any  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  talking  very  loudly  in  French  instead  of 
English. 

On  their  return  home  they  were  eagerly  questioned 
by  their  mother  as  to  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

'*  La,  ma,"  said  Laura  Matilda,  "  I  do  n't  believe 
Mrs.  Clinton  is  any  great  things  after  all ;  only  to 
think  of  her  keeping  company  with  schoolmasters, 
and  allowing  the  governess  to  remain  in  the  parlor 
"vdien  there  was  company  present !" 

*'  You  know,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Clinton  can  afford  to 
condescend ;  people  know  perfectly  well  who  she  is, 
and  if  she  chose  to  bring  the  chamber-maid  into  the 
parlor,  no  one  would  dare  censure  her;  she  acts 
with  perfect  independence  in  all  matters.  I  hope 
you  were  civil  to  those  people,  meeting  them  as  you 
did  at  her  house,  aNhough  any  where  else  I  would 
not  have  you  take  the  least  notice  of  them." 

*'  Indeed,  ma,  we  did  not  speak  to  Catharine  Clay- 
ton at  all ;  and  as  soon  as  we  found  out  that  Mr. 
Lester  was  a  schoolmaster,  we  left  him  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  governess,  who  was  a  far  more  suit- 
able companion  for  him  than  we  were." 

**  What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?" 

*♦  Lester." 

*'Why,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  the  same 
person  Mrs.  Kingsland  told  me  about  to-day,  and  if 
what  she  says  be  true.  I  'm  sorry  you  did  not  play 
your  cards  better,  and  treat  him  more  politely." 

"  Why,  what  did  she  say,  ma  ?" 

''Oh,  she  told  me  a  long  story  about  a  gentleman 
who  came  here  from  England — " 

"  Lester  is  English ;  I  found  that  out,  said  Maria 
Teresa,  interrupting  her  mother. 

"  Who  came  here  from  England,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Archer,  "  a  few  years  ago ;  that  he  was  the  second 
son  of  an  immensely  weahhy  family,  and  that  his 
father  wished  him  to  enter  either  the  army  or  the 
church ;  this  the  young  man  refused,  saying  he  dis- 
liked the  army,  and  would  never  desecrate  the 
church  by  using  the  holy  office  of  a  deacon,  for 
which  he  felt  himself  unqualified,  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  preferment,  and  so,  after  some  angry  words 
from  his  father,  and  provoking  taunts  from  his  bro- 
ther, he  left  home  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  now  in  New  York,  employed  as  a  classical 
teacher  in  Mr.  Elwood's  Academy." 

"  But  how  came  she  to  know  all  this,  ma  ?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Dasfawood,  who  arrived  in  the  last 
steamer,  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  Mrs.  Kings- 


land  says  it  may  be  relied  upon,  for  that  Mrs.  D., 
while  in  England,  spent  a  few  days  with  Lester's 
aunt,  a  lady  of  distinction  ;  but  that  is  not  all,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  large  fortune  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, who  is  old  and  infirm,  and  who  wishes  his 
grandson  to  return  to  England.  Edward  Lester, 
Mrs.  Kingsland  calls  him." 

"  Yes,  sure  enough,  his  name 's  Edward,  for  I 
heard  Julia  Clinton  call  him  so." 

*'  What  fools  you  were,  girls,  to  act  as  you  did. 
He 's  sure  of  the  fortune  from  his  grandfather,  and  if 
his  father  and  his  brother  die,  he  succeeds  to  a  title ; 
now,  if  you  had  but  played  your  cards  well,  both  of 
yotl  might  have  married  titles !  Only  think  of  it ! 
What  would  Susan  Jones  say  then,  with  her  six 
ugly  daughters  on  hand,  any  one  of  whom  would  be 
thankful  for  an  offer  ?" 

"Well,  ma,"  said  Laura  Matilda,  for  whom  all 
this  was  more  particularly  meant,  "  well  ma,  can't 
we  manage  to  ask  him  here,  and  make  up  for  it  all  ? 
You  know  my  birth-day  comes  next  month,  when 
we  are  to  have  the  fancy  ball ;  and  you  know,  too, 
that  I  am  to  be  a  shepherdess ;  now,  as  the  count  is 
almost  as  good  as  engaged  to  Moll,  I  shall  not  dare 
ask  him  to  be  my  attendant  shepherd,  so  I  shall  con- 
trive to  get  Lester.  Let  me  alone  for  managing. 
I  shall  be  on  the  look  out  for  him  in  Broadway.  Oh, 
let  me  alone,  I  '11  nod  my  head  very  gracefully,  and 
smile  very  sweetly,  so  as  to  show  my  teeth,  which 
you  oAen  say,  ma,  are  the  prettiest  things  about  me. 
I  know  the  secret  of  catching  the  beaux ;  every  man 
has  vanity,  and  likes  to  receive  attentions  from  a 
girl  of  spirit  and  fashion,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Edward 
Lester  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  any  one  to  be 
saluted  in  Broadway  by  the  belle  of  Washington 
Place." 

Mrs.  Archer,  foi^etting  all  the  admonitions  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  laughed  outright  at  the  sallies  of 
her  daughter,  and  began  to  speculate  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  having  both  weddings  come  off  at  once, 
and  the  idat  that  would  attend  them. 

The  second  day  aHer  this  conversation,  as  the 
carriage  of  the  Archers  was  slowly  passing  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  Laura  Matilda  espied  the 
schoolmaster.  She  nodded,  but  he  did  not  heed  her. 
This  was  too  bad,  but  the  lady  was  not  easily 
daunted,  and  putting  her  head  out  of  the  window 
she  bowed,  and  smiled — "  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Lester" — her  hand  was  on  the  check-string,  **  virhen 
he  stops,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  a  drive  with  us — 
good  morning,  Mr.  Lester."  He  turned,  looked  up 
for  a  moment,  but  there  was  no  smile  on  his  face, 
not  even  a  glance  of  recognition,  as  he  bowed 
coldly  and  walked  on. 

"Well,  Laura,  you  've  made  a  pretty  fool  of  your- 
self with  that  John  Bull,  I  'm  really  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Ashamed  of  me  !  I  've  done  nothing  you  need 
be  ashamed  of,  let  me  tell  you.  Indeed,  Moll,  you 
had  better  look  at  home,  and  think  of  all  your  plans 
for  winning  the  count." 

"He  was  a  prize  worth  planning  for,  but  that 
surly  Englishman — ^I  've  no  patience  with  you !" 

"  Yea,  I  grant  you,  if  ugliness  is  worth  planning 
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for,  if  ignorance  is  worth  planning  for ;  did  n't  he 
try  at  first  to  pass  himself  off  for  an  Italian  ?  But  he 
knew  too  little  of  the  language  for  that,  and  then 
he  turned  Frenchman,  as  that  was  an  easier  part  to 
play.  I  never  look  at  that  retreating  forehead  of  his, 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  covered  all  over  with 
horrid  ugly  hair,  but  I  think  of  a  baboon  I  saw  once 
in  a  menagerie.'* 

"  Ma,  listen  to  her,"  said  Maria  Teresa,  who  was 
crying  with  vexation,  "  can't  you  make  her  stop  ?" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  I  beg,  Laura,"  said  the 
mother,  and  do  you,  Maria,  stop  crying,  for  your 
looks  will  be  none  the  better  at  the  opera  to-night, 
if  you  make  your  appearance  with  red  eyes ;  you 
must  bathe  them  with  rose  water,  this  will  subdue 
the  inflammation ;  now,  no  more  crying,  I  beg  of 
you." 

They  had  reached  home,  and  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  cosmetics  and  perfumes,  dresses  and  orna- 
ments, folly  and  fashion. 

'*  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Laura,"  said  Maria 
Archer  to  her  sister,  who  stood,  about  a  week  after 
the  carriage  adventure,  tearing  a  billet  to  pieces,  "  I 
told  you  John  Bull  would  never  stoop  to  play  the 
part  of  Corydon  to  your  Phyllis  at  the  fancy  ball." 

"  Edward  Lester  's  a  fool,  but  he 's  not  the  only 
man  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven  !" 

'*  Better  luck  next  time,  Laura ;  hope  when  you 
next  bait  your  hook  you  '11  catch  something  better 
than  a  tanglang.  Addio,  Sorella;  I  drive  with  the 
count  to-day." 

CHAPTER  K. 

HAPPINESS. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  summer,  and,  in  the 
apartments  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  Amy  was  busily  em- 
ployed arranging  every  thing  in  the  most  tasteful 
manner. 

The  snowy  curtains  were  gracefully  draped  over 
the  windows  of  the  small  front  parlor,  and  from  be- 
hind their  folds  came  the  scent  of  roses  and  gera- 
niiuns,  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated  in  pretty 
flower-pots,  and  bloomed  as  brightly  as  if  they  were 
the  pride  of  some  gay  parterre.  On  the  table  were 
fresh  flowers,  simple  flowers,  for  Amy  could  not 
purchase  those  that  were  rare,  but  who  that  saw  her 
hearts-ease,  and  double  larkspur,  and  pinks,  and 
mignonette,  that  "  fragrant  weed,"  grouped  to- 
gether with  a  few  roses,  aqd  sprigs  of  lavender, 
and  verbena,  who  that  saw  these  could  wish  for 
any  thing  rarer  or  prettier  ?  Over  one  of  the  win- 
dows, in  the  back  room,  were  trained  morning 
glories,  and  scarlet  runners,  and  the  branches  of  a 
large  mulberry,  which  grew  beside  the  house,  had 
been  trained  over  the  other,  so  that  it  formed  a 
beautiful  drapery,  shutting  out  the  heat  and  the  too 
strong  glare  of  light,  while  it  admitted  every  breeze. 
In  each  window  hung  a  cage  with  a  canary,  and  the 
birds  trilled  forth  their  matin  and  even  song  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bright  green  leaves. 

'  *  O !  I  am  sure  Catharine  will  like  these  branches 


over  the  window ;  and  how  surprised  she  will  be  to 
see  the  morning-glories  so  high,  and  these  flowers 
on  the  table — if  I  could  only  think  of  something  else 
she  would  like — can  you,  mother?  I  love  to  do 
every  thing  that  will  please  her." 

'*  She  is  always  pleased  with  what  you  do  for  her, 
Amy." 

"  I  know  it,  mother — ^but  she  is  so  good,  and  I 
love  her  so  dearly,  that  I  can't  do  half  enough  for 
her.  O,  if  I  were  a  fairy  godmother !  Catharine 
should  have  every  thing  she  wished,  without  asking 
for  it." 

Mrs.  Clayton  smiled  at  Amy's  earnestness.  Timid, 
truthful  and  impulsive,  warm-hearted  and  generous, 
Amy  looked  up  to  her  sister  as  to  a  superior  being, 
and  loved  her  with  the  strong  and  disinterested  love 
of  a  young  and  confiding  heart. 

In  the  evening,  Catharine  and  William  were  both 
to  be  at  home,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  all  Amy's 
preparations.  Mrs.  Clayton  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter,  the  contentB  of  which  she  wished  to 
communicate  to  her  children,  and  Amy  had  gone  to 
them  early  in  the  day,  with  a  request  from  their 
mother  to  meet  at  home  in  the  afternoon. 

"  They  are  coming  now,  William  and  Catharine 
together.  There  they  are,  mother,  just  turning  the 
comer— I  '11  run  and  have  the  door  open  for  them !" 
and  Amy  ran  and  held  it  open  until  they  reached  the 
house. 

*'  Dear  mother !  how  charmingly  it  looks  here !" 
exclaimed  Catharine.  *'  How  beautiful  these  flowers 
are !  And  look,  William,  at  these  back  windows, 
covered  with  vines  and  branches.  This  is  some  of 
your  work.  Amy." 

"  Yes,  but  do  n't  you  think  it  pretty,  Catharine  ? 
O,  when  I  'm  rich,  I  '11  have  all  sorts  of  rare  and 
handsome  flowers,  and  birds,  and  pictures,  and 
books;  and  mother  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
read  all  day  long;  and  William  shall  have  a  study, 
where  he  may  sit  by  himself  and  write  his  sermons ; 
and  you,  Catharine,  shall  have  the  handsomest  gar- 
den, and  the  choicest  engravings  and  books ;  and  I 
— I  '11  have  a  sweet  little  room,  and  a  rosewood 
writing-desk,  and  a  gold  pen,  and  I  '11  write  poetry. 
O,  how  happy  we  shall  all  be  !" 

The  little  party  laughed  at  Amy's  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, and  her  mother  "  wondered  whether  a  young 
poetess  could  arrange  a  tea-table  ?"  Through  Amy's 
mind  had  been  flitting  in  visions  of  splendid  apart- 
ments, and  many  servants  moving  noiselessly  at  the 
nod  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  she  could 
not  forbear  smiling  when,  in  a  moment  after,  she 
found  herself  in  the  plain,  neat  basement  of  a  small 
house,  with  the  hands  which,  in  imagination,  had 
been  guiding  the  golden  pen,  making  the  fire,  hang- 
ing on  the  tea-kettle,  and,  while  waiting  for  it  to 
boil,  cutting  bread  and  butter,  and  arranging  the 
table  for  tea.  But  love  lightens  all  labor.  Love 
throws  a  rose  hue  over  the  conunon  things  of  com- 
mon life.  Love  for  wife  and  little  one  sweetens 
the  toil  of  the  poor  laborer ;  love  for  the  husband  of 
her  youth  gives  buoyancy  to  the  step  of  the  wife,  as 
she  treads  the  daily  round  of  domestic  duties  \  ^SQf^ 
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thought  that  it  is  fof  Aim,  that  his  care  will  be  les- 
sened, or  his  comfort  and  happiness  increased  by 
her  exertions,  will  make  burdens,  otherwise  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  light  as  the  idle  goesamer  that 
floats  upon  the  simimer  breeze ;  and  love  for  tkemj 
for  mother,  sister,  brother,  made  Amy's  basement 
brilliant  as  a  banqueting  room  in  a  queen's  palace ! 

Meantime,  Catharine  walked  from  room  to  room, 
plucking  leaves  from  the  geraniums,  and  listening 
to  the  bird«,  while  her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude. 

**  I  am  thinking,  mother,  what  a  pleasant  contrast 
this  house  affords  to  the  one  we  last  occupied,  and 
wosder  it  has  never  occurred  to  benevolent  and 
wealthy  individuals  to  build  small  and  convenient 
houses,  that  might  be  rented  to  persons  of  moderate 
means.  It  is  true,  the  money  so  invested  would 
not  bring  to  the  capitalist  such  large  returns  as  if  it 
were  expended  in  rearing  dwellings  for  those  more 
favored  by  fortune ;  but  a  far  richer  reward  than  a 
high  per  oentage  would  be  his— the  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  doing  good !  The  knowledge  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  giving  fresh  air,  and  green 
grass,  and  a  few  trees,  to  the  sick  and  pining  heart, 
which  could  neither  afford  to  leave  town  in  the 
pleasant  summer  months,  nor  pay  the  rent  de- 
manded for  these  things  in  the  city !  It  must  be 
that  such  a  method  of  benefiting  their  fellows  has 
never  occurred  to  charitable  people,  who  give  large 
sums  to  societies,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accused 
of  wanting  benevolence.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  not 
go  more  abroad  among  the  mass  of  the  poorer  and 
fniddling  classes,  and  see  how  many,  with  pure 
tastes  and  refined  feelings,  are  compelled  to  live  in 
lanes  and  allcyH.  in  basements  and  attics — ^how 
many  such  are  compelled  to  come  in  contact  with 
ruder  natures,  because  they  cannot  pay  a  high  rent. 
If  houses  were  built  with  small,  neat  apartments, 
and,  instead  of  limibering  up  the  lot  with  rear  build- 
ings, if  it  were  left  for  a  grass  plat  and  a  flower 
garden,  what  luxuries  would  these  be  to  the  lovers 
of  cleanliness  and  quiet.  But,  alas !  the  rich  do  not 
think  of  thus  benefiting  their  fellow  creatures." 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  only  because  this  method  of  doing 
good  has  not  suggested  itself  to  their  minds,  or  been 
suggested  to  them  by  others,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Amy's 
musical  voice  telling  that  tea  was  ready,  and  adding, 

"  Ck)me  with  a  good  will, 
Or  come  not  at  all." 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  pass  that  off  for  original 
poetry,  do  you.  Amy?  said  William,  who  was 
always  trying  to  tease  her.  '^  If  you  do,  all  the 
critics,  I  mean  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  street, 
will  convict  you  of  plagiarism,  for  they  have  sung 
or  said  it  from  time  immemorial." 

The  contents  of  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  during 
tea,  and  again  and  again  each  one  tried  to  conjec- 
ture who  could  be  the  writer. 

*'  I  will  read  it  once  more,  dear  mother." 

**Do,  William;  you  cannd  read  too  oAen  what 
has  given  so  much  happiness." 
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Dbak  Madam— Knowing  that  it  was  your  own 
wish,  and  the  desire  of  your  late  esteemed  husband, 
that  your  son,  after  passing  through  college,  should 
study  for  the  ministry,  I  plaoe  at  your  diq>08al  the 
fun^  requisite  for  carrying  your  plans  into  execu- 
tion. Let  the  amount  be  invested  in  any  manner 
you  think  safest  and  best ;  and  I  beg  yoo  will  have 
no  hesitation,  my  dear  madam,  in  making  free  use 
of  what  comes  to  you  thus  anonymously.  Believe 
me,  with  the  truest  regard,  yours." 

<'  O,  who  can  it  be  ?"  said  Catharine;  "  if  we  only 
knew,  that  we  might  thank  him." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  out ;  when  I  am  rich  be  shall 
have  the  handsomest  room  in  my  beautiful  house, 
and—" 

''What!  castle  building  again,  Amy?  Well,  I 
wish  you  were  rich,  and  then  I  should  not  be  under 
any  obligation  to  a  stranger,"  said  William,  who  sat 
holding  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  looking  thought- 
fully upon  it. 

''William,"  said  his  mother,  "you  are  now  old 
enough  to  decide  for  yourself;  have  you  any  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  this  generous  offer  ?  If  you  have, 
say  it  at  once,  and  we  will  keep  the  money  until  we 
can  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner." 

*'  I  hardly  know  what  to  do,  mother,  it  seems  so 
like  charity.  Although  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  to  go  to  college,  and  then  study  for  the  ministry, 
yet  I  would  rather  forego  this  wish,  and  work  at  the 
lowest  employment,  than  be  looked  upon  as  a  pen- 
sioner on  any  man's  bounty.  I  have  often  Uiought, 
that  if  I  had  completed  my  college  course,  I  might 
have  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  as  a  benefi- 
ciary, and  then,  when  I  obtained  a  parish,  I  would 
repay  all  the  cost  of  my  education,  and  preach  a 
quarterly  sermon  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution." 

"Who's  castle  building  now,  I  wonder?"  said 
Amy,  looking  with  mock  gravity  into  her  brother's 
face. 

"  I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  however,"  William  con- 
tinued, "  that  the  students  are  no  longer  called  bene- 
ficiaries, but  are  entitled  to  a  scholarship  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit.  It  is  said,  '  what 's  in  a  name  ?'  but 
I  think  there  's  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  I  never  can 
foi^t  the  remark  I  heard  made  at  the  last  com- 
mencement. There  was  a  lady  near  me  who  was 
praising  the  abilities  of  a  young  man  that  had  just 
received  his  testimonials,  when  another  lady  sneer- 
ingly  remarked,  '  O,  he 's  nothing  but  a  charity 
scholar!'" 

"My  dear  William,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  "  I  re- 
gret  that  such  a  silly  remark  should  have  made  so 
strong  an  impression.  Many  of  the  most  pious,  ex- 
emplary, and  useful  men  in  the  ministry  have  re- 
ceived their  education  in  this  manner.  It  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  if  the  gift  of  wealth  has  been  withheld  from 
them ;  they  have  that  which  money  cannot  buy, 
talents,  and  godlike  intellect,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
if  false  pride,  or  dread  of  ill-natured  remarks  from 
the  narrow-minded  and  cold-hearted,  should  make 
them  bury  the  one,  or  neglect  to  cultivate  the  other." 

"I  try  to  think  so  too,  mother,  yet  sometimes 
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proud  feelings  will  rise  up  in  opposition  to  my  better 
judgment ;  but  in  this  matter,  of  so  much  interest  to 
us  all,  I  will  be  guided  by  you ;  uow  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  think  about  it?" 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  you  should  accept  the 
offer ;  nor  will  you  compromise  your  self-respect  by 
so  doing.  It  has  been  made  in  all  kindness,  and 
doubtless  a  refusal  would  but  pain  the  generous 
heart  which  has  sought  to  befriend  us  with  so  much 
delicacy.  If  Grod  spare  your  life,  you  may  yet  be 
enabled  to  refund  the  amount,  and  thus  lighten  the 
weight  of  obligation,  while  your  heart  remains 
grateful  for  the  kindness.  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  ore  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  favor,  and  who  repay  the  disinterested  good- 
ness of  a  friend  by  neglect  and  ingratitude,  or,  what 
is  worse,  depreciate  the  motives  of  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  interest  to  promote,  in  serving 
them." 

*'  Dear  mother,  let  it  be  as  you  wish,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will  endeavor  to  be  the  most  diligent 
scholar  within  the  walls  of  the  college.  What  are 
you  thinking  about  all  this  time,  Catharine?  you 
have  not  said  one  word  since  mother  and  I  began  to 
speak." 

*'  I  wished  that  mother  might  be  heard  without  in- 
terruption, but  now  that  your  affairs  are  satisfac- 
torily settled,  I  will  communicate  something  nearly 
as  strange  as  the  contents  of  the  letter." 

"  What  is  it,  sister,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Amy  quickly. 
"  I  know  it  must  be  something  good,  you  look  so 
pleased  about  it."     "  It  relates  to  you,  Amy." 

"Tome!  O,  what  is  it?" 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?" 

"  Let  me  see — perhaps  some  one  will  send  me  a 
mocking-bird,  you  know  I  want  one  so  badly— no  ? 
— well,  maybe  somebody  will  give  me  all  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  or  Miss  Sedgwick's  works,  and  if  they 
do — you  know  that  old  bracket  of  ours — well — I 
have  some  handsome  green  paper,  and  the  other 
day  I  found  some  of  the  narrow  gilt  bordering  we 
used  to  have,  and  I  will  paste  them  on  the  shelves, 
and  put  in  a  new  green  ribbon,  and  it  will  do  to  hang 
in  that  corner  :  I  hope  it  may  be  the  books!" 

"  Perhaps  it 's  the  gold  pen  to  write  poetry  with," 
suggested  William. 

*'  No,  it  is  none  of  these,  and  as  you  cannot  guess 
I  must  tell  you.  Mrs.  Clinton  desired  me  to  ask 
mother,  if  she  would  allow  Amy  to  come  every  day 
to  her  house,  and  receive  instructions  with  Ida  and 
Emily.  Emily  is  about  your  own  age,  Amy,  and  is 
a  very  lovely,  amiable  little  girl.  What  do  you  say, 
mother  ?  Will  you  trust  Amy  to  me  ?  Do  you  think 
I  can  be  the  '  good  governess  ?'  " 

Fur  a  moment  Mrs.  Clayton  was  silent.  Amy, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  her  mother's  emotion,  threw 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  whispered,  '*  Do  n't 
you  wish  me  to  leave  you,  mother  ?  You  will  be 
alone  nearly  all  day  if  I  go." 

**  Would  you  like  it,  Amy?" 

*'  O,  of  all  things,"  said  the  child,  clapping  her 
hands,  *'  but  will  you  not  be  lonesome?    I  can't  go 
if  you  are,  mother." 
11* 


*'  No,  my  love,  I  will  not  be  lonesome,  my  heart 
has  too  many  pleasant  thoughts  to  dwell  upon.  God 
has  been  very  good  to  us,  my  children.  In  our 
greatest  poverty  and  destitution,  the  hand  of  His 
protecting  providence  was  ever  upholding  us.  la 
the  darkest  hoius  of  trial,  the  light  of  his  love  sent  a 
ray  of  hope  to  cheer  our  almost  deeponding  hearts. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  us,  and  may  our  future 
lives  be  devoted  to  his  service." 

Twilight  deepened  into  night,  and  the  moonbeama 
stole  in  through  the  vine  leaves,  and  rested  on  Amy's 
beautiful  face  as  she  sat  with  her  head  reclining  on 
her  mother's  lap.  The  soul  of  the  young  girl  was 
in  dreamland.  That  was  a  happpy  night  in  the 
widow's  dwelling. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FANCY  BALL. 

Crowds  of  fashionables  were  thronging  to  the  illu- 
minated mansion  of  the  Archers.  It  was  the  night 
of  the  fancy  ball,  and  all  the  world  was  expected  to 
be  present. 

There  were  kings  and*  peasants,  monks  and 
soldiers,  princesses  and  flower-girls,  ballad-singers 
and  sisters  of  charity,  noble  lords  and  stately  dames 
of  the  olden  time,  and  simple  shepherd  lads  and 
lasses.  Among  these  latter  was  Laura  Archer,  lead- 
ing about  a  pet  lamb  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  in  the 
manner  in  which  ladies  lead  their  lap-dogs.  She 
had  hesitated  for  S(nne  time  between  a  lamb  and  a 
goat  and  pipe,  a  la  Sterne's  Maria.  But  the  lamb  at 
length  prevailed,  as  she  wanted  a  shepherd  to  attend 
her  with  his  crook.  It  was  for  this  she  had  written, 
requesting  the  presence  (^Edward  Lester.  In  place 
of  him  might  be  seen  an  ungainly  man,  with  dyed 
whiskers,  and  a  jaunty  wig,  a  little  lame  in  one  of 
his  feet,  and  using  his  crook  as  a  walking-stick  to 
help  him  follow  the 

"Snow-white  mountain  lamb,  and  a  maiden  at  its  side." 

Maria  Teresa,  in  her  robe  of  ermine  and  velvet, 
with  the  diadem  on  her  brow,  looked,  her  mother 
thought,  exactly  like  the  picture  of  Queen  Victoria 
she  had  seen  in  a  window  down  Broadway ;  and  the 
count,  the  divine  count,  was  certainly  handsomer 
and  more  like  a  prince  than  Prince  Albert  himself 
(whom  he  personated)  could  be,  as  the  latter  was 
nothing  but  a  German,  with  red  hair  and  sandy 
whiskers. 

We  will  not  stop  to  detail  the  ridiculous  things 
that  were  said  and  done,  by  many  who  had  no  con- 
ception whatever  of  the  characters  they  repre- 
sented. However,  bating  some  little  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings,  the  evening  passed  off*  gaily  enough, 
and  after  her  gucsu  had  taken  their  departure,  Mrs. 
Archer  sought  her  husband  to  detail  her  triumph. 

'*  But  where  are  the  girls  ?  I  must  sec  Maria,  to 
tell  her  how  well  she  looked.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr. 
Archer,  that  girl  will  be  a  princess  yet.  I  begin  to 
think  the  count  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  her,  and  as 
he  professed  his  willingness  to  marry  either  of  the 
girls  when  he  first  came  here,  I  will  try  an.d\?A.>i\B^ 
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cards  so  that  he  will  yet  take  Laura.  When  we  go 
abroad  next  year,  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  rich 
Italian  prince  will  fall  in  love  with  Maria,  and  then, 
only  think  of  it,  Mr.  Archer  !  one  daughter  a  prin- 
cess, and  the  other  a  countess !  Bless  my  stars ! 
What  wiU  Susan  Jones  say  then  ?" 

Mr.  Archer  had  long  ceased  to  expostulate ;  utter- 
ing a  half  groan,  he  turned  away  from  his  wife,  and. 
sick  and  dispirited,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  his 
own  room,  and  was  soon  buried  in  a  dull,  hea\'7, 
nnrefreshing  sleep. 

Laura  was  with  her  mother,  but  Maria  could  no 
where  be  found.  On  examining  her  room,  they 
found  the  drawers  in  disorder.  From  them,  and 
from  her  wardrobe,  most  of  her  valuable  clothing 
had  been  taken.  Her  dressing-case  lay  open,  and 
all  her  jewelrj'  was  gone.  On  a  table  lay  t^'o  or 
three  lines,  hurriedly  written  with  a  pencil,  which  in- 
formed them  that  she  had  eloped  with  her  beloved 
count.  Mrs.  Archer  did  not  wake  her  husband,  in- 
deed she  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  that  he 
heard  his  daughter  was  missing.  What  could  have 
been  the  girPs  motive  ?  Her  mother  had  all  along 
forwarded  her  wishes,  and  her  father  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  True,  when- 
ever he  had  been  appealed  to,  he  gave  a  flat  denial. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Both  mother  and  daughters  were 
too  well  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way  to  be  in 
the  least  daunted.  Mrs.  Archer  could  not  forgive 
Maria  for  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  have  a 
splendid  wedding,  and  the  only  thing  that  soothed 
her  wounded  pride,  was,  that  her  daughter  had 
ran  away  with  a  count ! 

In  about  a  week  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
missing  damsel,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Mamma — You  know  I  never  could  bear 
the  dull,  old-fashioned  way  of  getting  married,  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all,  every  body  consenting  but 
papa,  (who,  as  you  say,  '  is  as  good  as  nobody.') 
No,  no !  I  am  fond  of  romance — and  so  is  my  divine 
Antonio — and  we  arranged  a  pretty  little  plan  be- 
tween us.  On  the  night  of  the  ball,  the  count's 
carriage  drove  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  at 
a  short  distance  from  our  house,  and  I  repeatedly 
stole  away  from  the  company,  and  threw  out  seve- 
ral parcels,  which  were  caught  by  the  count's  ser- 
vant, who  was  standing  on  the  side- walk  ready  to 
receive  them.  Just  before  the  ball  broke  up,  I  con- 
trived to  muffle  myself  and  steal  out  unperceived. 
I  was  soon  joined  by  my  Antonio.  We  drove  to 
the  house  of  a  clergyman,  roused  him  from  his 
slumbers,  liad  the  ceremony  performed,  and  left 
New  York  in  the  morning. 

"Wasn't  that  a  dear,  delightful,  romantic  way 
of  getting  married  ?  You  know  it  i.s  three  months 
since  the  count  first  visited  our  house,  and  I  thought 
I  knew  him  i)erfectly;  but,  like  Lucy  Clarke,  who 
married  her  husband  after  a  week's  courtship,  I  can 
say,  '  Antonio  improves  on  acquaintance.'  Her 
husband's  name  wasnH  Antonio,  though — it  was 
Jeremiah !  Horrid !  Jeremiah  Jarnigan !  Tell 
Lolly  she  may  hiy  as  many  traps  as  she  pleases, 


now  the  count  is  safe.  I  hope  she  Ul  be  more  fortu- 
nate the  next  time  she  puts  her  head  oat  of  the  car- 
riage window. 

*^  Your  loving  and  dutiful, 

"  Makia  Tkrzsa  Caniiio." 

''  I  hope  to  Heaven  she  'U  get  enough  of  him  yet  !* * 
was  the  kind  response  of  Laura  to  her  sister's  letter. 

Mr.  Archer  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  feel 
the  loss  of  his  daughter.  His  heart,  unlike  his  wife'a, 
was  devoid  of  vanity  and  ambition;  and  had  his 
children  sought  his  kindness,  or  even  repaid  what 
he  bestowed  without  their  seeking,  they  would  hare 
found  him  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent.  But  daring 
their  tender  years  his  heart  had  been  engrossed  by 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  his  daughters  were 
entirely  under  the  control  of  their  mother.  He  oftea 
comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  they  were 
too  young  to  receive  any  impressions,  and  that  when 
they  grew  older  he  would  take  more  chai^  of  their 
education,  and  make  them  what  he  wished.  But 
when  they  had  grown  older,  and  he  attempted  to  use 
the  least  parental  authority,  the  young  ladies  rebelled 
and  ran  to  mamma,  who  always  took  the  part  of  her 
darlings,  and  in  their  hearing  reproached  Mr.  Archer 
for  his  undue  severity.  By  degrees,  he  became 
weary  of  these  repeated  conflicts,  and  left  both  mo- 
ther and  daughters  to  themselves,  while  they  re- 
garded him  as  a  mere  money-making  machine,  of 
no  use  in  the  world  but  to  coin  gold  for  their  ex- 
travagance. As  for  Mrs.  Archer,  she  had  the  con- 
solation of  telling  the  friends  who  came  to  condole 
with  her,  "  that  if  the  dear  child  had  eloped,  it  waa 
with  no  vulgar  person,  but  a  real  count" — and  Laura 
rejoiced  in  her  heart  to  be  rid  of  her  sister. 

It  was  the  gay  season  at  Saratoga,  and  Maria  and 
her  dear  Antonio  were  there,  figuring  among  the 
fashionables,  gay  with  the  gayest,  and  dashing  with 
the  dashiest. 

But  already  had  there  been  some  matrimonial 
tete-a-tetes,  in  which  the  lady  pouted  and  wept,  and 
the  gentleman  forgot  his  soft  tone  and  broken  Eng- 
lish. Many  changes  were  rung  on  the  word  money 
during  these  discussions,  the  count  swearing  that  his 
funds  were  growing  low,  and  that  his  wile  must 
write  to  her  father.  Maria,  although  spoiled  and 
self-willed,  had  not  the  cool  assurance  of  her  sister, 
and  forbore  complying  with  her  husband's  request. 
At  length  they  returned  to  New  York,  and  took 
lodgings  in  a  fashionable  hotel.  Here  the  count 
compelled  his  wife  to  write  a  note  addressed  to  her 
mother,  but  which  be  hoped  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Archer  himself.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
received  by  either,  but  by  Laura,  who,  to  her  other 
accomplishments,  added  those  of  breaking  seals,  and 
imitating  various  handwritings.  She  answered  it  in 
the  name  of  her  father,  pouring  a  torrent  of  wrath  on 
the  unhappy  Maria,  commanding  her  never  to  dare 
write,  or  trouble  him  in  any  way  again,  adding  that 
he  had  disinherited  and  cast  her  ofl*  forever  I 

The  rage  of  the  count  on  receiving  this  answer 
knew  no  bounds,  and  after  venting  his  passion  on 
his  poor  wife  in  a  harsher  manner  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  he  deliberately  went  to  the  bureau,  took 
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out  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  number  of 
rings,  and  other  coetly  trinkets,  and  began  arranging 
them  in  separate  boxes.  Maria  sat  trembling,  silent 
and  tearful,  not  daring  to  speak  lest  he  should  again 
become  enraged ;  but  when  she  saw  him  put  them 
in  his  pocket,  fasten  his  coat,  and  walk  toward  the 
door,  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Antonio?  Pray,  do  not 
take  those  things  from  me — pray,  do  not — leave  me 
at  least  that  diamond  ring — oh,  leave  me  that ! — it 
was  papa's  present  on  my  last  birth-day." 

The  weeping  girl  clung  to  his  arm,  but  he  rudely 
shook  her  off,  and  in  a  harsh  tone,  and  with  a  vile 
oath  cursed  both  her  and  her  papa,  and  flung  him- 
self violently  out  of  the  room. 

Maria  was  alone— alone  in  her  destitution — alone 
in  her  despair  !  She  was  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
her  ingratitude  and  folly,  and  the  tempter  was  whisp- 
ering dark  and  sinful  thoughts  to  her  unhappy  heart. 

*^  I  cannot  live  !  I  will  not  live  !"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  to  her  feet.  "  No  one  cares  for  me — I  will 
die,  and  end  this  misery  at  once  !" 

Again  she  seated  herself  and  again  arose.  This 
time  she  opened  the  window  and  looked  out.  There 
was  total  darkness,  for  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  and 
she  shuddered  with  fear  as  she  closed  the  window, 
and  stood  "with  her  hands  clasped  to  her  burning 
forehead.  There  was  a  knocking  at  the  door — she 
started,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  asked  the  person  to 
come  in.  It  was  only  her  maid,  who  came  to  ask  if 
she  had  rung  the  bell.  On  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  woman  still  remained,  and  Maria 
trembled  and  turned  away  her  face,  thinking  her 
purpose  could  be  detected  tliere ;  so  true  it  is  that 
"-^  gtdlt  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  The  servant,  a 
kind-hearted  Scotch  lassie,  after  looking  earnestly  at 
her  for  a  moment,  said — 

"  Ye  dinna  leuk  oure  weel,  me  leddy ;  wull  ye 
tell  me  gif  there 's  ony  thing  I  can  do  for  ye  ?*' 

"  Nothing,  Maggie.  I  've  a  headach,  and  feel  a 
little  nervous,  that  is  all." 

With  a  respectful  and  well  meant  familiarity, 
Maggie  put  her  hand  on  that  of  her  mistress. 

"  Gude  sake  !  but  ye  'r  awfu'  cauld.  I  '11  rin 
doon  an'  ask  a  wee  handfu'  o'  meal  frae  th'  cook, 
an'  raak  ye  a  wee  sup  o'  warm  paritch." 

*'  Never  mind,  Maggie.  I  thank  your— but  I  could 
not  take  it  now." 

Maggie  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  had  noticed 
that  her  "  puir  leddy,"  as  she  called  her,  was  un- 
happy ;  and  more  than  once  she  had  seen  traces  of 
tears  on  her  mistress's  cheek.  She  saw,  too,  that 
fhe  ''puir  leddy"  was  left  nearly  all  day  and  all 
night  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  for  her  hus- 
band not  only  neglected  her  himself,  but  kept  up  a 
perfect  system  of  espionage,  lest  she  should  com- 
municate with  the  boarders,  and  perhaps  disclose  his 
infamous  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this  treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  by  her  master,  Maggie  showed 
toward  Maria  a  tenderness  of  manner  which  was 
often  soothing  to  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  friend- 
less sufllerer,  and  which  made  Maria  permit  the 
seeming  freedom  of  the  honest,  wann-hearted  girl. 


"  Its  awfu'  mirk  the  night,  an'  ye  bein'  alane 
might  hae  been  frighted  like — an'  nae  wonder  gif  ye 
war',  for  I  hae  thought  o'  naething  but  the  day  o' 
judgment  since  I  leukit  on  the  moon,  an'  saw  it  turn 
sae  black  an'  awfu'  like." 

The  day  of  judgment!  These  words  arrested 
Maria's  attention,  and  gently  dismissing  Maggie, 
with  an  assurance  that  she  was  better,  and  would 
ring  if  she  required  her  services,  she  was  once  more 
alone. 

The  day  of  judgment !  Was  there  such  a  day  ? 
She  liad  heard  of  it  occasionally  when  lounging  ia 
church,  admiring  her  own  dress,  or  criticising  her 
neighbors ;  but  it  had  long  been  a  forgotten  soundi 
until  Scotch  Maggie  spoke  it  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
earnestness.  Was  there,  or  rather  would  there  bo 
such  a  day  ?  And  would  she  be  there  ?  Her  every 
deed  and  thought  arrayed  before  the  Judge?  Oa 
tohat  had  she  but  now  been  thinking  ?  Self-destruc- 
tion !    Horrible !    Horrible ! 

Because  her  own  rebellious  and  unsubdued  will 
had  brought  wo  upon  herself— because  her  own 
crime  had  brought  its  own  punishment — she  would 
rashly  fling  away  tbe*precious  giA  of  life  with 
which  her  Creator  had  endowed  her — ^would  peril 
her  immortal  soul,  and  stand  with  all  this  load  of 
guilt  upon  her  head  at  the  dread  day  of  judgment ! 
These  were  the  first  serious  thoughts  that  had  dver 
passed  through  the  poor  girl's  mind,  and  humbled 
and  repentant,  she  involuntarily  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  asked  God  for  pity  and  pardon.  When  her 
husband  returned,  she  bore  his  taunts  and  unkind- 
ncss  with  patience  and  meekness.  The  good  seed 
had  already  been  sown  which  might  yet  bring  forth 
a  plentiful  harvest. 

A  week  or  two  had  paraed  away,  during  which 
Maria  had  endeavored  to  calm  and  soothe  her  hus- 
band's irritable  temper,  but  without  eflect,  when,  at 
an  early  hour  one  morning,  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  it  was  told  the  count  some 
gentlemen  wished  to  see  him.  Hurriedly  dressing 
himself  he  left  the  room.  His  wife  heard  a  noise, 
and  angry  voices  in  the  hall,  and  with  some  trepida- 
tion awaited  her  husband's  return ;  but,  instead  of 
him,  Maggie  entered  and  spoke  to  her  mistress. 

"  Dinna  be  frighted,  yer  leddyship;  its  unco  odd, 
but  nae  doot  me  maister  wull  explain  a'  to  yer 
sateesfaction." 

"  What  is  odd,  Maggie  ?  What  was  the  cause  ot 
the  noise  I  heard  just  now  ?" 

"  I  canna  weel  tell,  yer  leddyship ;  but  my  maister 
has  gane  oot  verra  airly  th'  morn." 

* '  Gone  out  I    Where  to  ?    Who  was  with  him  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken  wha  was  wi'  him — but  they  war  nae 
gentlefolk,  I'm  thinking,  frae  their  leuk.s." 

"May  I  speak  with  you  a  moment,  madam?" 
asked  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  looking  in  at  the 
half  open  door. 

"  Certainly,  sir."  Maggie  withdrew,  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  there  was  an  embarasping  silence. 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  fully  aware,  my  dear 
madam,  of  what  occurred  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Masters,  hesitatingly. 
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^*  What  has  occurred  ?  My  maid  informed  me 
that  my  husband:—'' 

Maria  paused— she  felt  that  whatever  had  taken 
place  must  relate  to  him. 

*'I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  been  placed  under 
arrest." 

"Arrest!  For  what?  In  the  name  of  pity  tell 
me  all  at  once !" 

Mr.  Masters  agam  hesitated. 

"Tell  me,  sir,  I  beg  of  you!"  said  Maria,  in 
agony.  "  The  reality  cannot  be  more  dreadful  than 
this  suspense."  • 

**  Various  things  have  been  charged  against  him, 
among  the  rest  swindling  and  forgery !" 

Maria  fell  as  if  struck  down  by  a  blow,  and,  for 
awhile,  was  unconscious  of  her  wretchedness.  Mr. 
Masters  and  his  excellent  wife  paid  every  attention 
to  the  poor  sufferer,  who,  for  a  few  days,  was  un- 
able to  leave  her  room.  The  moment  her  strength 
permitted,  she  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  cell 
of  her  husband.  Every  day  she  went  to  him,  sooth- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  comfort  him,  forgetting  his 
past  unkindness,  and  weeping  over  his  present  mis- 
fortunes. Meantime,  the  Newspapers  were  filled 
with  contradictory  reports,  all,  however,  agreeing 
in  denouncing  the  soi-dinant  count  as  a  villain  and 
an  impostor.  Some,  not  content  with  exposing  the 
crimes  of  the  husband,  indulged  in  a  strain  of  ribald 
mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  wife,  displaying  their 
vulgar  witticism  in  contrasting  the  cells  in  the  Hall 
of  Detention,  with  the  superb  magnificence  of  a 
nobleman's  palace,  and  wondering  whether  her 
ladyship  admired  the  new  residence  of  her  lord? 

Have  the  conductors  of  such  journals  no  human 
sympathies  ?  Have  they  no  mothers,  no  sisters,  no 
wives,  that  they  can  thus  sport  with  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  woman  ?  Why  will  they  court  the  laugh 
of  the  malevolent  (lor  none  other  will  laugh)  by 
shooting  poisoned  weapons,  every  one  of  which 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  some  innocent  victim  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties  with  the  real  or  supposed 
criminal  ?  Have  they  no  fear  of  Grod,  no  love  for  man, 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  thus  scatter  fire-brands, 
arrows  and  death,  and  say — "  they  are  in  sport?" 

At  length  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  arrived. 

The  count  was  proved  to  be  an  impostor,  con- 
victed of  the  crimes  which  had  been  alledged  against 
him,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  confinement  in 
the  State  Prison. 

Maria  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost — she  wrote, 
petitioned,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  obtain  a 
pardon— but  it  could  not  be  granted,  for  it  was 
proved  on  the  trial  that  the  convict  had  been  par- 
doned not  more  than  two  years  before. 

The  once  gay  girl,  the  sometime  wretched  wife, 
was  now  utterly  alone,  and  but  for  some  objects  of 


value,  which  had  not  been  obaerved  by  her  husband 
on  the  night  he  plundered  her  drawer,  she  would 
have  been  destitute.  But  she  no  longer  rd)elled — 
she  felt  that  chastisement  had  been  good  for  her — 
her  health,  too,  was  failing-— and  humbled  and  sub- 
dued she  resolved  on  making  one  more  appeal  to 
her  family.  In  terms  of  repentance  and  sorrow  she 
wrote  to  her  father,  and,  dreading  her  sister's  influ- 
ence, she  addressed  the  letter  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Archer  went  to  her  immediately,  and  the 
first  fond  intercourse  of  their  lives  then  took  place 
between  the  sorrowing  father  and  repentant  child. 

"  You  must  go  home  with  me,  my  dear — ^you  must 
no  longer  remain  among  strangers." 

"  Dear  father,  although  you  are  so  kind  to  me,  I 
am  yet  afraid  to  meet  my  mother  and  sister ;  from 
your  last  letter  I  was  led  to  believe  that  none  of  you 
would  ever  forgive  me." 

"  What  letter  are  you  talking  about,  child  ?" 

"  One  I  received  in  answer  to  a  note  I  sent  you 
some  time  ago." 

"  I  never  received  any  communication  from  you; 
but  I  see— I  see—"  Mr.  Archer  paused,  and  both 
were  silent.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  flashed  upon 
them — the  letter  had  been  forged  by  Laura ! 

At  first,  Mrs.  Archer  and  Laura  positively  refused 
admitting  Maria  into  the  house.  She  had  disgraced 
the  family  by  running  away  with  a  fellow  who  was 
no  count  after  all,  but  a  vile  convict  from  the  State 
Prison !  What  would  Susan  Jones  say  ?  But  in 
this  point  Mr.  Archer  was  firm,  and  her  own  room 
was  prepared  for  her  under  the  superintendence  of 
her  father. 

For  a  week  after  her  return  home  Maria  did  not 
see  her  sister;  and  when  they  met  Laura  taunted  her 
most  bitterly.  As  for  Mrs.  Archer,  all  her  trouble 
was  to  learn  "  what  her  friends  would  say  of  the 
affair  ? — and  to  wonder  if  they  would  visit  her,  after 
such  a  disgrace  befalling  her  daughter?"  But  they 
did  visit  her,  for  while  Maria  was  confined  to  her 
chamber,  a  confirmed  invalid,  her  mother  and  sister 
received  and  entertained  their  guests  in  a  greater 
style  of  magnificence  than  ever. 

Many  an  hour  of  sweet  communion  had  Mr.  Archer 
with  his  suffering  child.  He  left  the  counting-room 
early  every  afternoon,  and  passed  the  time  in  her 
sick  chamber.  With  his  own  hand  he  ministered  to 
her  wants,  and  she  watched  for  his  step  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  her  eye  lighted  up  at  his  approach, 
and  she  loved  him  with  the  deep  love  of  an  affec- 
tionate child  for  a  fond  and  revered  parent. 

Thus  were  these  two  drawn  together  by  sorrow. 
Thus  was  she  taught  the  folly  of  her  former  frivolous 
pursuits,  and  thus  did  he  find  one  frail  flower  to  love 
and  cherish  in  the  barren  wilderness  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  [Conciusion  in  our  next. 
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Said  a  Judge  to  o  Culprit  he  'd  known  in  his  youth, 
*'  Welt,  Sandy !  what  '•  come  of  the  rest  of  the  fry  ?" 


"  Please  your  worship,"  cried  Sandy,  "  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
They  're  every  one  hanged  but  yoor  honor  and  I." 


AGNUS. 


OR,    THE    LITTLE    PET   LAMB 


BT  T.  H.  CHIVXRfl,  M.  D. 


Feed  my  Iambs. — BMs. 


I  mvKB  thall  forget  the  day 
I  went  to  see  sweet  Alio  Geat— 
The  little  Lamb  that  lived  half  way 
To  Heaven  above— the  child  of  May. 
For  near  the  path  that  led  me  by 
Tbe  plam*trees,  on  the  ground  did  lie 
A  little  lamb,  whose  child-like  cry 
Told  it  had  wandered  there  to  die ! 

Its  mother,  wandering  from  the  fold, 
When  it  Mras  only  three  days  old, 
Was  foand  upon  the  open  wold, 
Dead — djring  of  the  bitter  cold ! 
All  day  along  the  deep  ravine, 
Beside  the  rUl  that  rolled  between 
Two  sloping  hills  of  emerald  greeu, 
Its  little  tiny  tracks  were  seen. 

All  night  upon  the  emerald  moss, 
That  did  the  old  gray  rocks  emboss, 
Beside  the  stream  it  could  not  cross- 
It  lay  lamenting  its  great  loss ! 
In  pale  cold  swoon,  with  dew  bedight. 
Low  in  ih%  moon's  soft  arms  of  light, 
This  lily  lay  in  beauty  bright, 
Snowing  her  whiteness  on  the  night. 

For,  as  the  little  dappled  fawn. 
Out  of  the  lily-joweled  lawn. 
At  day-break,  eyes  the  milky  swan 
Floating  upon  the  lake  at  dawu — 
So  did  she,  from  the  emerald  lea 
Of  this  dark  life,  gaze  silently 
At  lambs  beneath  the  big  oak  tree, 
^portuig  in  joyful  jubilee. 

Thus,  all  day  long  adown  the  vale. 
Vocal  with  her  eternal  wail. 
She  wandered,  sighing  out  her  tale 
Upon  the  snckle-scented  gale. 
Sometimes  amid  the  verdent  bowers, 
Attended  by  the  noontide  hours, 
She  scattered  dew  from  off  the  flowers, 
Down  on  her  limbs  in  pearly  showers. 

Thus,  orphaned  in  her  utmost  need, 
Heaven-exiled  on  the  dewy  mead — 
A  weary,  weary  life  indeed, 
Did  she  among  the  lilies  lead. 
At  noontide,  with  the  wild  gazelles, 
Amid  the  flowery  asphodels. 
She  learnt  to  drink  from  dewy  wells. 
That  foontained  in  the  lily-bells. 


The  fawn  may  seek  the  mountain  doe — 
Down  from  the  hills  may  leap  the  roe 
To  where  the  saintly  lilies  blow 
All  night  upon  the  vales  below; 
The  amorous  doe  may  come  again 
Back  to  the  isles  of  jasper-cane— 
But,  for  her  mother,  death  has  slain, 
She  all  night  long  shall  wait  in  vain. 

For  three  long  months,  in  bitter  cold, 
With  child-like  plaint,  it  meekly  told 
Its  sorrows  to  the  snowy  fold 
That  fleeced  all  night  the  open  wold. 
At  midnight,  by  the  purling  rill 
That  caroled  down  the  distant  hill, 
She  heard  the  plaintive  whippowil 
Beg  to  be  whipped — keeps  begging  still. 

I  took  it  from  the  place  it  lay. 
And  bore  it  to  sweet  Alice  Gray^ 
The  little  Laxb  that  lived  half  vny 
To  Heaven  above — the  child  of  May. 
It  never,  from  the  first,  was  wild. 
But  followed  her  like  some  sweet  child, 
With  artless  innocence,  so  mild, 
As  meek  as  it  was  undefiled. 

Then,  in  an  ocean  of  green  wheat 
I  placed  it,  that  it  there  might  eat. 
Where,  wading  with  its  silver  feet. 
Its  happiness  seemed  now  ccKuplete. 
But  how  I  loved  that  little  lamb. 
That  played  at  evening  in  the  calm. 
With  Alice,  on  sweet  beds  of  balm — 
Is  only  known  to  the  I  am. 

Although  it  lived  till  it  was  grown, 
Its  fellows  it  would  never  own- 
Forgetting  not  the  kindness  shown 
To  it  by  me  when  left  alone. 
One  day,  I  turned  it  out  to  see 
If  it  would  keep  the  company 
Of  other  sheep,  when,  instantly, 
It  left  them,  running  back  to  me. 

Thus,  humanized,  it  drew  content 
From  those  that  Nature  never  meant 
To  be  its  parmers,  when  she  sent 
It  in  this  world  where  life  is  speitt. 
For  never  till  its  dying  day. 
Did  it  the  full-grown  sheep  betray ; 
It  was  so  like  sweet  Aucs  Orat, 
Its  lambhood  never  passed  away. 
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One  day,  to  please  the  love  divine 
Of  my  dear  uster  Adeline, 
Whose  spirit  now  in  Heaven  doth  shine — 
I  made  her,  out  of  new  white  pine, 
A  little  wagon  with  four  wtu^ls, 
And,  harnessing  the  lamb,  with  peals 
Of  laughter  ringing  at  my  heels, 
I  drove  her  all  about  the  fields. 

The  sheep,  with  heads  upIiAed,  stared. 
As  if  they  thought  it  were  too  hard 
To  be  from  freedom  thus  debarred — 
Pulling  her  all  about  the  yard. 
Thus  did  I  while  the  time  away, 
With  my  dear  little  Alice  Gray — 
The  little  Lamb  that  lived  half  way 
To  Heaven  above— the  child  of  May. 

\\1ien  it  got  hungry,  as  is  so 

With  little  lambs  on  earth  below, 

I  made  my  little  brother  go 

And  steal  me  bread — his  name  vras  Joe. 


So,  when  my  joy  was  most  coiiq»lete, 
I  called  it  from  Uie  field  of  wheat— 
It  ran  to  me  with  silver  feet, 
As  if  it  did  its  mother  meet. 

And  while  it  stood  there  by  my  side, 
A  rope  around  its  neck  I  tied ; 
Expecting  soon,  with  joyful  pride, 
To  take  my  sister  out  to  ride. 
Then,  rubbing  it  upon  the  head, 
Thus  to  myself  I  softly  said — 
"  Wait  till  I  get  some  crumbs  of  bread  !'* 
When  I  got  back^— the  lamb  was  dead ! 

While  it  was  tethered  to  the  stake, 
The  rope  got  tangled  round  its  neck : 
Finding  it  never  more  would  wake, 
I  thought  my  very  heart  would  break ! 
I  buried  it  deep  in  the  clay, 
And  went  to  tell  sweet  Alice  Ghat — 
The  little  Lamb  that  lived  half  way 
To  Heaven  above— cried  all  that  day ! 


BOCACCIO    AT    THE    TOMB    OF    VIRGIL. 


BT  MRS.  X.  1.  XAMBS. 


Bocaccio  made  a  vow  at  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  to  renounce  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  win  for  himself  a  "  name, 
and.  fame." 


The  golden  fruit,  and  snowy  flowers,  of  the  scented  orange 

bough, 
Swept  currents  of  rich  fragrance  o'er  Posilippo's  purple 

brow  ; 
The  soft  sweet*bIowing  myrtle  breathed  on  that  enchanted 

ground, 
S(mg,  poesy,  and  romance  filled  the  glowing  realm  around : 
And  the  rippling  waves  of  that  lovely  bay 
Like  rosy  gems  in  the  sunlight  lay. 

But  o'er  a  haunted  sepulchre,  whose  place  was   holy 

ground, 
By  which  an  ancient  monument  stood,  with  wild  ivy 

crowned, — 
There  fell  the  sunlight  loveliest — there  sweetest  sounds 

were  heard, 
And  the  softest  airs  of  the  southern  breeze  arotmd  that 

place  were  stirred. 
For  there  ke  slept,  whose  dust  has  made 
That  spot  a  shrine  still  undecayed. 

And  there  beneath  a  laurel  tree,  embowered  in  emerald 

gloom, 
A  youth  of  twenty  summers  knelt  by  Virgril's  classic  tomb— 
A  glorious  youth,  with  stately  head,  and  pale,  bright  noble 

brow — 
Each  feature  ca:>t  in  the  antique  mould  of  "  Florence  long 
ago" — 
And  every  glance  of  his  dark  deep  eye 
Seemed  the  spirit-wakening  of  Pooiia ! 


From  Arno's  fair  and  leafy  vale  the  yotmg  Bocaccio  came ; 
His  silvery  lyre-string  ne'er  had  woke  to  the  music  voice 

of  fame- 
But  all-radiant  had  his  life-path  'mid  the  rose  and  purple 

lain, 
And  his  name  in  love,  and  beauty's  bowers  a  charmed 
word  had  been : 
'Mongst  troubadours  and  knights  was  he 
The  prince  of  gallant  chivalrie. 

But  now  he  stood  beside  that  grave,  sad,  yet  vidth  soul 

sublime— 
TVre,  vowed  no  more  to  trifle  with  the  solemn  trust  of 

time! 
No  more  at  Pleasure's  Proteus-shrine  to  cast  his  bright 

gifts  down — 
Henceforth  his  guiding-star  should  light  the  path-way  to 

renown : 
There  was  the  mind's  high  empire  won, 
In  the  greatness  of  what  should  be  done. 

And  well,  O  youthful  votary !  didst  thou  redeem  the  past — 
The  shadows  from  thy  earlier  years  a  glorious  manhood 

cast — 
The  applause  of  dazzling  multitudes  followed  thy  gifted 

name. 
And  still  thy  lajm  and  legends  live  on  the  starry  scroll  of 
fame. 
Though  centuries  on  time's  wing  have  sped, 
Thy  name  lives  mid  the  fllastriooe  deed. 
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OR,    A    SUMMER    NIGHT'S    ADVENTURE. 


BT  HEKKT  WILLIAM  HS&BSRT,  AUTHOR  OF 
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At  a  few  miles'  distance  from  the  town  of  Douay, 
lying  in  the  great  plain  toward  Lens,  upon  a  large 
stream  tributary  to  the  Scarpe,  there  stands  to  this 
day  a  tall  castellated  building,  surrounded  by  old 
orchards  and  spacious  gardens,  now  all  dilapidated 
and  degraded  to  mean  uses. 

The  site  of  the  Chateau  de  Rosieres,  for  such  is  the 
name  which  it  has  still  retained,  although  from  being 
the  abode  of  knights  and  nobles  it  has  descended  to 
the  grade  of  a  mere  farmer's  dwelling,  is  still  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme;  and  the  thick  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery, now  all  neglected  and  untrimmed,  the  soil 
carpet  of  the  verdant  lawn,  and  the  transparent 
mirror  of  the  clear,  quiet,  brimful  brook,  to  which 
the  grounds  slope  downward,  bear  living  testimony 
to  its  departed  charms  of  ornamental  scenery. 

The  days  of  which  I  write,  however — the  days  of 
the  decline  of  feudal  power  and  feudal  glory,  though 
not  as  yet  of  feudal  wealth  or  magnificence — beheld 
the  chateau  and  its  rich  demesne  still  in  its  prime  of 
cultured  loveliness. 

And,  what  was  something  remarkable  for  that  part 
of  France,  its  broad  corn-fields  waved  unharvested 
by  any  hostile  sickle ;  its  grand  old  forests  stretched 
for  leagues  around  unfelled  by  foreign  axes;  its^ 
flocks  and  herds  fed  safely  in  the  abundant  pastures ; 
its  dappled  foresters,  the  wilder  denizens  of  brake 
and  glade  and  dingle,  fled  from  no  horn,  save  of 
their  privileged  and  titled  hunter.  For  in  those 
days,  the  earliest  of  the  Grand  MonarqtWs  royal 
boyhood,  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  strife  had 
ravaged,  for  long  years,  the  confines  of  unhappy 
France ;  and,  on  that  ever  bloody  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  armies  had  been  set  many  times, 
through  many  following  campaigns,  face  to  face 
in  that  terrible  arbitrament,  which  nothing  can  de- 
cide but  the  last  judge — ^the  sword. 

In  those  days,  then,  the  chateau  was  a  vast  pile  of 
red  brick,  faced,  at  the  angles  of  the  buildings,  and 
at  the  casings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  with  hewn 
stone  of  a  whitish  hue.  It  consisted  of  a  large  square 
keep,  or  corps  de  logis^  six  stories  in  height,  with 
four  tall  windows  on  each  side  of  the  great  door ; 
with  a  high  peaked  roof  of  gray  slate,  and  a  square 
tower  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  each  tower  having 
a  door  at  the  base,  and  branching  out,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  at  its  summit  into  four  circular  tur- 
rets with  peaked  roofs,  such  as,  from  their  simili- 
tude to  that  useful  implement,  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  pepper-boxes. 


The  windows  in  this  venerable  pile  were  ex- 
tremely numerous ;  and,  except  on  the  ground  floor, 
very  irregular,  both  in  size  and  position,  and  alike 
only  in  their  many  sub-divisions,  their  heavy  leaden 
casements,  and  their  innumerable  diamond  shaped 
panes  of  glass,  for  the  most  part  plain,  but  here  and 
there  gorgeously  tinted. 

On  that  side  of  the  castle  which  fronted  the  high 
road  from  Lens  to  Douay,  this  keep  was  all  that 
could  be  distinguished  from  without ;  for  from  the 
outer  angle  of  each  of  the  two  towers,  which  flanked 
it  to  the  right  and  leA,  there  ran  a  lofty  wall  of  brick, 
coped  and  battlemented  with  white  stone,  extending 
in  parallel  lines  from  the  building  to  the  road. 

The  space  between  these  walls,  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  corps  de  logis,  was  closed,  at  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  great  door,  by  a  magnifi- 
cent palisade  of  iron  work,  splendidly  gilded,  having 
a  massive  gate  of  scroll  work  in  the  centre ;  and 
through  its  whole  length  ran  a  double  avenue  of 
enormous  limetrees,  dividing  the  space  into  a  cen- 
tral chancel,  if  I  may  so  term  it  from  its  similitude  to 
the  grand  works  of  the  Gothic  architect,  and  two 
side  aisles,  of  impenetrable  verdure. 

For  several  miles,  on  either  hand  the  gates,  the 
road  was  flanked  by  long  sweeping  walls  of  brick, 
enclosing  the  home-chase,  and  suffering  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  green  heads  of  the  forest  giants  which 
diversified  its  level  surface. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  edifice,  however,  two 
wide  extended  corridors,  or  wiug9,  of  a  single  story, 
stretched  far  to  either  hand ;  and  from  each  of  these, 
another  pile  was  thrust  forward  at  right  angles,  ex- 
actly similar  to  each  other,  and  to  the  main  building, 
although  smaller  and  less  lofty  in  architecture  and 
device. 

The  square  enclosed  between  these  three  nearly 
equilateral  sides,  and  the  ha-ha,  or  sunken  fence, 
which  bounded  it  on  the  fourth,  was  surrounded  by 
a  noble  terrace,  adorned  with  balustrades  of  carved 
stone,  richly  sculptured  urns,  and  many  flights  of 
broad  easy  steps,  from  each  of  which  converged  a 
wide  paved  walk  to  a  common  centre,  occupied  by 
a  splendid  fountain,  inferior — if  inferior — only  to 
the  great  jet  d'eau  at  Versailles. 

Beyond  the  sunken  fence  again,  there  extended 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  equal  width, 
a  terraced  garden,  with  fruit  trees  en  espalier,  clipped 
hedges,  trim  parterres,  and  all  the  stately  decorations 
of  that  formal  period.    And  without  th\&  ^^^vel  ^ 
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wildemefw,  or  maze,  aa  it  was  called,  more  lovely 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  easily  imagined.  Here 
Bet,  as  thickly  as  the  woods  in  Vallombroea,  with 
every  pictm^sque  and  graceful  timber-tree;  here 
opening  into  sunny  lawns ;  there  arched  into  long 
bowery  walks,  very  vaults  of  dark  umbrage,  as  cool 
and  almost  as  dim  as  arcades  hewn  in  the  living 
rock,  with  a  glimpse,  at  the  far  end  of  each,  of  the 
broad  crystal  brook,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  setting 
of  green  leaves. 

So  large  was  the  space  of  ground  actually  occu- 
pied by  this  wilderness,  so  numerous  the  mazy  and 
labyrinthine  walks,  and  so  dense  the  pleached  foliage 
of  the  yew  and  hornbeam  hedges,  that  any  person 
who  had  wished  to  avoid  observation  might  well 
have  kept  himself  undiscovered,  although  a  hundred 
men  had  been  seeking  where  he  lay. 

It  was  perhaps  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
serene  and  breathless  summer  day,  when  a  gay  bevy 
of  fair  dames,  arrayed  in  all  the  sumptuous  splendor 
of  that  superb  era,  brocades  so  stiff  with  embroidery 
and  gold  that  they  would  almost  have  stood  erect, 
supported  by  their  own  solid  texture ;  laces  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Malines,  valued  too  cheaply  at  their 
weight  in  gold;  diamonds  and  ostrich  plumes,  and 
tissues  of  pure  silver,  might  have  been  seen  saunter- 
ing slowly  through  the  court ;  now  loitering  to  mark 
the  plash  and  inhale  the  fragrant  coolness  of  the 
fotmtain  ;  now  toying  with  the  graceful  greyhounds, 
near  half  a  score  of  which  were  gamboling  around 
them  ;  and  now,  most  congenial  occupation,  coquct- 
ing  with  a  train  of  noble  cavaliers,  who  waited, 
willing  slaves,  on  their  footsteps. 

With  these,  however,  for  the  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do;  they  were  fair,  then,  and  witty; 
cynoj»ures  of  many  eyes ;  many  brave  deeds  were 
doubtless  dooe  for  them  ;  many  deep  sighs  breathed 
out  from  constant  hearts;  their  course,  however, 
was  run  uncelebrated,  so  far  as  I  know,  either  in 
song  or  tale  or  history ;  and  they  accomplished  their 
mortal  mission  to  live,  to  love,  and  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  all,  like  those  brave  men  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, lie  buried  and  unknown  in  long  night,  and 
for  the  same  cause, 

Carent  quia  vote  sacro. 
Nor  am  I,  in  this  veritable  history,  al)out  to  raise 
the  veil  that  hangs  over  thesie  fair  and  virtuous 
dames,  except  in  so  much  as  to  observe  that  shortly 
after  they  had  crossed  the  sunken  fence  into  the 
garden,  one  of  their  number  strayed  away,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  their  view  amid  the  thickly  clustered 
shrubs  and  embowered  avenues;  nor  was  her  ab- 
sence even  noticed,  imtil  nearly  two  hours  after- 
ward, when  she  rejoined  the  company  as  they  began 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  chateau,  while  the 
shades  of  the  evening  twilight  were  gathering 
rapidly  around. 

At  the  time  when  she  disappeared,  however, 
from  the  bright  group  to  which  she  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments,  there  might  have  been  seen, 
had  there  been  any  eye  to  mark  it,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  wilderness,  whore  the  brick  wall 
which  divides  it  from  the  park,  concealed  by  a  tall 


holly  hedgOi  slopes  down  into  the  broad  still  rivnleC, 
a  magnificent  gray  horM,  noUy  caparisoned,  with 
housings  oi  blue  velvet  laced  with  gold,  attached  to 
the  heavy  demipique;  blue  velvet  covers  to  the 
pistol  holsters,  emloroidered  with  a  duke*8  coronet  in 
gold;  and  gay  rosettes,  of  the  same  color,  on  the 
frontlet  of  the  military  bridle. 

Fastened  to  the  bough  of  a  huge  oak,  on  the  fur- 
ther margin  of  the  water,  by  the  gilt  chain  which 
depended  from  his  dragoon  headstall,  the  noble  animal 
would  have  been  well  concealed  by  the  gnarled 
branches  of  the  great  tree,  which  swept  downward 
like  the  roof  of  a  tent  almost  to  the  grassy  carpet  at 
its  base,  but  for  the  contrast  of  his  sleek  silvery  hide 
to  the  dark  background,  and  the  impatient  restless* 
ness  with  which  he  pawed  the  sod,  and  whinnied 
for  his  long  absent  master. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  no  eye  to  mark 
him,  but  that  of  the  red  squirrel,  who  sat  among  the 
leaves  above  his  head;  or  of  the  great  green  wood- 
pecker, which  ever  and  anon  sent  forth  his  wild  and 
laughing  cry.  as  if  to  mock  the  sylvan  echoes  of  that 
fair  solitude. 

Hither  it  was  that  the  young  lady,  whom  alone  we 
propose  to  follow  of  the  gay  train  fr<»n  which  we 
have  seen  her  diverge,  took  her  way  hastily,  as  soon 
as  she  felt  secure  frdm  observation. 

At  first,  while  within  eyeshot  of  the  dames  and 
cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  her,  she  tripped  as 
if  carelessly  from  parterre  to  parterre,  now  gather- 
ing a  rich  clove  carnation,  to  interweave  it  with  her 
abundant  ringlets ;  now  raising  up  the  dewy  head  of 
some  drooping  rose,  and  supporting  it  against  its 
slender  trellice ;  but  ever  interposing  a  greater  and 
a  greater  distance  between  herself  and  her  late  com- 
panions, until  she  had  reached  a  little  circular  grass 
plat,  whereon  stood  an  old  stone  sun-dial,  and 
whence  diverged  two  or  three  winding  woodwalks. 

Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  glanced  at  the 
dial,  and  then  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  group  she 
had  quitted ;  when,  seeing  that  all  their  heads  were 
averted  for  the  moment,  she  sprung  with  a  bound, 
like  that  of  a  frightened  fawn,  to  the  shelter  of  a 
large  yew  tree,  quaintly  clipped  into  the  semblance 
of  a  rampant  centaur. 

Once  hidden  thus,  she  remained  leaning  forward, 
as  she  had  alighted  from  her  spring,  a-tip-toe,  with 
her  forefinger  pressed  on  her  pouting  lower  lip,  and 
her  heart  palpitating  as  if  it  would  have  burst  from 
the  confinement  of  her  tight  corsage,  watching  with 
eager  eyes,  and  ears  on  the  alert  to  catch  the 
smallest,  sound,  to  judge  if  her  evasion  had  been 
observed,  or  her  absence  noticed. 

After  she  had  gazed  thus,  for  perhaps  five  minutes, 
she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  for  she  broke 
out  into  a  low  merry  laugh,  as  musical  as  a  bird's 
warbled  glee,  and  said — 

"  I  need  not  have  taken  so  much  care ;  I  might 
have  been  sure  that  they  would  be  too  much  occu- 
pied about  themselves  to  observe  me.  And  if  they 
shoul^miss  me  after  all,  Gara  de  Ilauteford  will  be 
but  too  well  contented  to  get  that  odious  Monsieor 
St.  Espremenil  all  to  herself,  to  say  any  thing  about 
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me.  But  it  is  late — it  is  late  already — and  I  must 
make  baste,  or  he  will  be  gone.'' 

And  with  the  words  she  darted  away,  as  fast  as 
her  little  feet  could  bear  her,  across  one  avenue 
and  along  another,  flitting  from  bower  to  bower 
almost  as  swiftly  as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  until  she 
was  safely  hidden  in  the  closest  shades  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

There  is  a  slight  touch  of  coquetry,  as  if  it  were 
indeed  a  natural  instinct,  even  in  the  most  frank 
and  least  artificial  of  the  sex — a  secret  disinclina- 
tion to  suffer  the  whole  of  their  thoughts  to  be 
perused  even  by  those  whom  they  love,  and  to 
whom  they  are  not  unwilling  to  testify  that  attach- 
ment— a  wish  to  appear  free  and  unconcerned, 
even  at  the  times  when  their  feelings  are  the  most 
fully  implicated,  and  above  all  to  appear  so  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  most  wish  to  win. 

It  was  some  feeling  of  this  sort,  undoubtedly, 
which  induced  the  young  girl,  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  after  she  had  run  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  faster  than  she  had  ever  done  in  all  her  life 
before — after  she  had  disheveled  her  beautiful  soft 
ringlets,  and  made  her  heart  to  beat  so  violently  as 
almost  to  give  her  pain — after,  in  short,  she  had 
come  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment— to  stop  short — to  loiter  on  the  path — to 
consume  many  minutes  in  collecting  the  scattered 
tresses  of  her  rich  silky  hair  within  the  riband  from 
which  they  had  escaped  in  her  haste — to  pause  and 
listen  to  the  birds,  or  admire  the  flowers — and,  in  a 
word,  to  try  to  cheat  either  herself  or  others  into  the 
belief  that  her  coming  to  that  spot  was  the  most  in- 
diflerent  thing  to  her  in  all  the  world,  and  that  she 
cared  not  at  all  how  long  she  might  be  on  the  way. 

Protract  the  moments  as  we  will,  however,  the 
end  of  all  things  must  arrive ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before,  in  despite  of  all  her  pretty  graceful  flutter- 
ings,  all  her  little  devices  to  delay  the  meeting,  to 
which  she  yet  looked  forward  with  delight,  the 
young  girl  reached  the  margin  of  the  rivulet  at  a 
point  nearly  opposite  to  that  where  the  white 
charger  stood,  champing  his  golden  bits,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  sods  with  his  impatient  hoofs. 

And  here  it  is  meet  that  I  should  pause  for  an 
instant  to  introduce  the  youthful  beauty  to  those 
who  may  think  it  worth  the  while  to  accompany  her 
through  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  romantic  perils 
which  rendered  the  adventure  of  that  summer's 
night  the  most  eventful  and  most  memorable  of  her 
life. 

Eveline  de  Rosieres,  for  that  was  the  pretty  name 
of  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  Pas  de  Calais,  or  as  her 
admirers  were  accustomed  to  insist  in  all  France, 
was  at  this  time  in  the  beginning  of  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  a  more  lovely  specimen  of  youthful 
womanhood  could  not  be  found  or  imagined  than 
she  was  at  that  sunny  period  of  life's  pilgrimage. 

Above  the  middle  height,  and  delicately  slender 
in  her  person,  with  feet  and  hands  that  seemed 
almost  too  small,  the  outlines  of  her  form  were  yet 
so  exquisitely  rounded,  the  soft  beauties  of  her  sex 
so  perfectly  developed,  and  every  motion  so  supple 
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and  so  graceful,  that  no  painter's  or  poet's  ideal 
could  have  presented  in  a  greater  degree  the  union 
of  promise  with  perfection,  the  rare  combination  of 
the  girl's  slender  symmetry  with  the  woman's  volup- 
tuous maturity. 

Her  face,  too,  was  very  lovely;  perhaps  more 
lovely  than  her  figure,  or,  what  is  the  same  things 
more  original  and  striking  in  the  c^racter  of  iti 
loveliness.  Her  skin,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  as  soft  in  its  polished  texture  as  the  richest 
satin,  showed  yet  through  its  transparent  purity 
that  exquisite  and  healthful  glow  peculiar  to  the 
complexion  of  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  women; 
and  on  her  neck  and  bosom  it  was  enlaced  by  mil- 
lions of  small  azure  veins,  full  of  quick  life  and 
young  afiection.  Her  hair,  which  was  singularly 
profuse  and  luxuriant,  falling  down  to  her  knees 
when  she  stood  erect,  if  unconfined  in  its  wavy 
flow,  was  of  the  brightest  and  most  lustrous  brown, 
full  of  clear  glancing  lights,  and  showing  like  a  flood 
of  gold  in  the  sunshine,  but  perfectly  free  from  a 
single  tint  which  could  be  called  red,  or  even 
auburn.  Untarnished  by  the  disfiguring  powder  and 
pomatum  of  the  day,  this  splendid  head-gear  was 
collected  into  a  broad  soft  plait,  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  strands,  low  down  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
concealing  in  no  respect  the  classical  shape  and  set- 
ting of  her  fine  head.  In  front  it  was  parted  evenly 
in  the  centre  of  her  high  smooth  forehead,  and 
trained  to  fall  thence  down  either  cheek,  along  the 
swan-like  neck,  over  the  sloping  shoulders,  and  the 
first  swell  of  the  lovely  bottom,  in  a  soft  maze  of 
glistening  ringlets.  It  was  the  eye,  however,  with 
the  long  lashes  and  the  marked  brows,  that  lent  its 
decided  and  original  character  to  that  sweet  face. 
For,  what  is  most  uncommon  in  girls  of  her  com- 
plexion, the  eye-brows  and  th6  long  silky  lashes  were 
as  black  as  those  of  the  darkest  beauty  that  ever 
flashed  love  glances  from  eyes  of  Spanish  or  Italian 
languor.  And  at  the  first  glance  you  would  have 
judged  that  the  eyes  themselves  were  black  like- 
wise ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  nor  did  any  black  eye  ever 
beam  with  delighted  mirth,  or  melt  into  softest  sym- 
pathy, as  did  those  deep  blue  orbs,  deep  in  their 
liquid  hue  as  the  waters  of  the  fathomless  Atlantic. 

The  rest  of  her  features  were  beautifully  chiseled ; 
and  full  by  turns  of  deep  thought  and  sparkling  ani- 
mation. Varying  ever  in  expression,  and  changeful 
as  the  play  of  the  sunshine  on  the  rippling  sea,  they 
reflected  in  prismatic  splendor  every  bright  thought 
or  gentle  sentiment  that  fell  upon  the  mirror  of  her 
soul,  and  seemed  to  bespeak  that  soul  as  luminous, 
as  incorrupt,  as  liable  to  soft  or  high  impressions  as 
that  same  mirrored  surface  of  the  calm  ocean. 

Her  dress  was  the  splendid  and  graceful  costume 
of  that  day,  when  ^adies  could  be  distinguished  from 
their  soubrettes  by  the  quality  and  form  of  their  gar- 
ments, befitted  to  the  station  of  the  wearers;  when 
the  diamond  and  the  plume,  the  rich  satin  and  the 
downy  velvet  were  as  distinctive  of  the  nobly  born 
of  females,  as  was  the  sword  upon  the  thigh  of  the 
high-bred  and  gentle  cavalier — when  garb  and  grace 
went  hand  in  hand — and  vulgar  wealth,  the  ofik^t\A% 
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of  trafficking  and  trading,  presumed  not  to  arrogate 
to  itself  a  place  with  gentle  birth  and  gentle  bearing. 
Yet,  though  she  was  arrayed  in  satins  that  outvied 
the  peacock's  neck  for  sheeny  lustre,  though  gems 
were  in  her  hair  and  on  her  bosom  that  would  have 
paid  a  prince's  ransom,  though  the  rare  plumes  of 
the  desert  bird  fluttered  among  her  golden  tresses, 
3ret  no  eye  that  fell  on  her  would  have  paused  a 
moment  to  note  the  adventitious  glories  that  arrayed 
her,  so  much  were  they  eclipsed  by  her  innate  and 
actual  beauties.  Nor,  had  Eveline  de  Rosieres  been 
attired  in  the  russet  jerkin  and  blue  gown  of  the 
peasant  maiden,  had  her  hair,  instead  of  being 
fairly  braided,  been  folded  simply  beneath  a  colored 
kerchief,  would  any  one  have  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  she  belonged  to  the  highest  classes  of  society. 
So  true  it  is,  that  however  seemly  it  may  be  to  suit 
the  garb  to  the  station  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
neither  can  the  most  splendid  habiliments  disguise 
the  meanness  of  the  rude  and  low,  nor  the  poorest 
weeds  conceal  the  innate  nobility  of  the  truly  noble. 
The  place,  at  which  Eveline  reached  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet,  was  one  admirably  chosen  for  a  stolen 
interview.  It  was  a  little  circular  lawn  of  turf,  as 
soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,  around  which  the  stream 
made  a  wide  curve,  embracing  half  its  circumfer- 
ence with  its  broad  gentle  waters,  which  at  this 
point  were  as  tranquil  as  an  inland  lake,  yet  as  clear 
withal  as  a  silver  springlet,  wherever  the  eye  could 
reach  its  surface  among  the  polished  leaves  and  cup- 
like flowers  of  the  yellow  and  white  and  azure  water- 
lilies  that  studded  it  in  luxuriant  bloom. 

On  the  land  side,  this  sequestered  nook  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  verdant  shrubbery,  so  thickly 
grown,  and  so  luxuriantly  overrun  with  wild  vines, 
honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  other  creeping  para- 
sites, that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  penetrate 
it,  except  by  one  narrow  and  meandering  walk,  so 
indistinctly  marked  at  the  point  where  it  opened  on 
the  regular  alleys  of  the  wilderness,  that  none  but  an 
eye  very  familiar  with  its  whereabout  could  have 
discerned  it,  much  less  traced  its  windings. 

Beyond  the  stream,  the  land  rose  in  a  short  abrupt 
hillock,  covered  with  immense  oaks,  like  that  to 
which  the  gray  horse  was  attached,  completely  in- 
tercepting the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  slope. 
And,  to  render  the  seclusion  of  the  place  more  abso- 
lute, there  grew  on  the  confines  of  the  lawn  a  vast 
weeping  willow,  the  branches  of  which  falling  all 
around  it  like  a  leafy  curtain,  and,  concealing  every 
thing  within  its  screen,  enclosed  a  little  segment  of 
the  clear  water,  on  the  one  side,  with  a  small  rustic 
landing  place;  and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  seg- 
ment, of  the  green  turf,  roofed  overhead  by  the 
moisture-loving  umbrage  of  the  graceful  tree. 

Here  Eveline  de  Rosieres  paused,  and  looked 
around  her  for  a  moment  wistfully. 

The  summer  sun  had  stooped  low  enough  already 
to  be  partially  concealed  by  the  towering  heads  of 
the  tall  trees  which  grew  on  the  hill  facing  her; 
and  a  cool,  grateful  shadow  was  thrown  across  the 
stream,  and  over  all  the  little  glade  or  lawn,  steep- 
ing it  as  in  evening  twilight.    But  still  the  azure  sky 


overhead,  embossed  with  snow-white  fleeces  of  far 
cloud,  was  laughing  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight ;  and 
the  tops  of  the  giant  oaks,  which  cast  the  shade, 
were  bathed  in  golden  glory. 

There  was  not  a  sound  on  the  breezeless  air,  not 
a  stir  in  the  motionless  shrubs,  or  on  the  silent 
water;  for,  wearied  by  his  own  restlessness,  the 
gray  horse  was  now  standing  motionless,  with  his 
head  drooping  languidly  toward  the  ground,  and  his 
long  silver  tail  whisking  away  the  flies  from  his 
dappled  flank. 

As  Eveline  came  upon  the  scene,  the  willow  tree 
was  interposed  directly  between  her  eye  and  the 
oak  to  which  the  charger  was  attached ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  tranquil  picture  to  induce  the 
belief  that  there  was  any  human  being  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  spot. 

She  paused,  as  I  have  said,  then  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  wistfully  about  her,  as  if  expecting  to 
see  some  one ;  and  when  it  became  evident  to  her 
that  she  was  alone,  she  glanced  her  eye  upward  in 
seeming  disappointment  toward  the  sun,  as  if  to 
judge,  by  his  elevation,  of  the  hour. 

"  It  is  long  past  the  time,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
silvery  voice — "he  must  have  l)een  here.  Surely, 
oh  surely,  he  would  not  have  gone  away."  Then 
raising  her  tones  a  little,  she  cried  aloud — "  Claude ! 
Claude  !    Are  you  not  here  ?    Claude — Claude  !" 

And  as  no  answer  was  returned,  she  wrung  her 
hands  with  a  look  and  gesture  almost  of  agony. 

"  He  has  gone — gone  and  left  me  to  despair.  Or, 
perhaps,  has  not  come  at  all,"  she  said,  in  wild  and 
agonizing  sorrow.  '*  Yet  no — no  I"  she  interrupted 
herself-—"  he  is  all  truth,  and  honor,  and  true  no- 
bility of  soul.  He  has  been  here,  and  something  has 
occurred  to  drive  him  hence;  or  something  has  pre- 
vented him  from  coming.  Alas,  alas!  how  sad — 
how  more  than  sad,  how  miserable  a  mischance ! 
For  my  heart  tells  me  that  to-night  must  end  the 
whole.  I  think  I  cannot  be  so  much  deceived. 
No — no !  The  Spaniards  will  be  here  to-night.  My 
uncle  has  betrayed  his  country,  and  sold  poor  me  to 
the  best  bidder.  This  Count  de  Fuensaldagne ! 
Sold  me .'— ^old  me !  My  God — my  God  !  "Where 
do  you  tarry,  Claude? — my  Claude?  Come,  come! 
ere  it  be  too  late,  and  poor  Eveline — " 

She  stopped  abruptly  in  her  speech,  pressed  her 
hand  on  her  brow  for  an  instant,  and  then  said  very 
calmly — 

"  But  no — no !  That  shall  never  be,  while  knives 
will  cut,  or  water  drown.  I  will  wait,  and  be  pa- 
tient— and  strive  to  the  last  against  their  tyranny. 
But  when  the  last  hath  come,  sooner  than  be  the 
wife  of  that  man,  loving  another  as  I  do,  I  will 
make  trial  of  my*  Maker's  mercy,  say  what  they 
may  about  self-slaughter !  I  would  I  had  some 
laurel  water — I  fear  the  weakness  of  my  hand  on 
the  poniard.  The  river — the  river  is  the  best,  after 
all.  In  its  blue  depths  I  shall  find  the  peace  which 
the  green  earth  denies  me.  And  yet — and  yet — " 
she  said,  pausing  yet  again — "  it  is  sad,  ver^^  sad  to 
die — all  is  so  dark,  so  doubtful  there,  beyond  the 
grave — and  here  it  is  so  beautiful — so  beautiful !  and 
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I  SO  dearly  love  the  sunshine,  and  the  fair  green 
trees,  and  the  laughing  flowers.  Why  is  the  world 
so  beautiful,  I  wonder — and  why  do  men,  with  their 
vile  passions  and  fell  persecutions,  render  it  so 
hideous  ?  To  die — ^to  die ! — oh,  I  fear  not  to  die — 
yet  do  I  shrink  from  leaving  the  warm  sunshine,  the 
free  air — leaving  them,  and  for  what?  Do  we 
feel,  do  we  know,  do  we  love  there  ?  Ob,  if  I  knew 
but  that,  but  that  oiu  thing,  how  gladly  would  I  go 
hence.  If  I  but  knew  that  I  should  still  love  Claude 
in  the  dark  silent  grave.  But  if  we  should  forget — 
if  we  should  feel,  know,  love,  be  nothing!  Terri- 
ble— it  is  very  terrible  !  But  I  will  not  think  of  it, 
lest  it  disturb  my  resolution.  Yet  nothing  could  do 
that.  No — no  I  God  pardon  me ! — as  I  will  die, 
rather  than  be  the  wife  of  Fuensaldagne !" 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  the  gray  charger, 
perhaps  tired  of  his  long  inactivity,  perhaps  excited 
by  the  sounds  of  her  sweet  voice,  perhaps  even  re- 
cognizing its  sod  cadences,  pricked  up  his  ears, 
tossed  his  long  mane  abroad,  and  set  up  a  long,  wild, 
tremulous  neigh. 

'•  It  is — it  is !— by  all  my  hopes  of  Heaven !"  she 
cried — ''  it  is  White  Charlemagne.  Claude,  Claude, 
where  are  you?" 

And  darting  forward,  she  separated  the  long  pen- 
dulous branches  of  the  willow  with  her  hands,  and 
stooping  her  fair  head,  entered  its  leafy  tent,  and 
was  alone  no  longer. 

Her  first  glance  fell  on  a  little  shallop  moored  to 
the  rustic  steps,  and  invisible  to  any  one  without ; 
her  second  rested  on  a  noble  youth,  who  lay,  buried 
in  quiet  sleep,  on  a  rough  settle,  framed  of  roots  and 
unbarked  branches,  at  the  foot  of  the  willow's  trunk. 

His  dress  was  the  half  military  costume  of  the  day, 
consisting  of  a  buflfcoat,  splendidly  laced  with  gold, 
and  lined  with  tawny  satin,  worn  over  a  purple 
satin  vest,  and  katU  de  ehausses  of  the  same  color. 
A  broad-leafed  Spanish  hat,  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  and  a  pair  of  russet 
leather  boots,  with  large  gilded  spurs,  completed 
his  dress,  although  the  hat  had  fallen  off  while  he 
slept,  and  lay  on  the  grass  beside  the  bench.  His 
only  weapon  was  a  long  straight  sword,  supported 
by  a  voluminous  scarf  of  white  silk,  sprinkled,  or 
semiy  as  it  is  properly  termed  in  heraldry,  with 
Jteurs  de  lis  of  gold,  the  emblem  of  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  parly. 

Besides  this  scarf,  however,  he  wore  another  of 
somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  twisted  about  his  left 
arm,  a  little  way  above  the  elbow,  and  tied  in  a 
large  rosette.  This  silken  ornament,  which  was 
indicative  of  his  allegiance  to  his  ladylove,  as  was 
the  other  of  truth  to  his  king,  was  of  rich  blue  and 
gold,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  g^uess  from  the  preva- 
lence of  that  color  in  the  garb  of  Eveline  de  B.oeiere8, 
that  she  was  the  lady  in  honor  of  whose  love  and 
loveliness  it  was  adopted. 

The  young  man  who  slept  thus  unwittingly  under 
the  influence  of  eyes  so  bright  that  they  might  almost 
have  aroused  him  from  his  slumbers,  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  year,  although  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  be  a  little  older; 


for  his  features  were  of  that  marked  and  decided 
character  which,  in  very  young  men,  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  advanced  years,  while  as  they  grow  in 
years  it  remains  unchanged,  and  in  old  age  shown 
less  the  wearing  touch  of  time  than  that  of  smoother 
skins  and  soAer  countenances. 

His  face,  moreover,  was  much  embrowned  by  ez- 
posiu«  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  slight 
scar,  as  of  a  sword  cut,  on  his  right  cheek,  which, 
without  distorting  any  of  his  features,  yet  lent  an 
additional  sternness  to  lineaments,  which,  if  not 
harsh,  were  certainly  somewhat  grave  and  thought- 
ful even  as  he  slept. 

His  hair  was  as  black  as  an  Indian's,  and  but 
slightly  waved  at  the  extremity  of  the  large  flowing 
masses  in  which  he  wore  it;  he  had  a  small 
mustache  and  a  pointed  beard,  as  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  those  days,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
closely  shaven. 

So  soundly  did  he  sleep  that  Eveline  came  up 
close  to  the  bench  on  which  he  lay,  and  even  called 
him  several  times  by  name  in  her  low  gentle  voice 
without  awakening  him.  Time  pressed,  however. 
Eveline  was  afraid  of  interruption  likewise,  and 
knew  that  if  interrupted  her  hopes  of  the  future  must 
be  inevitably  and  forever  blighted. 

She  touched  the  young  man's  shoulder,  therefore, 
lightly  with  her  tmgloved  hand,  though  she  was  half 
reluctant  to  do  so,  owing  to  a  sense,  she  knew  not 
what,  of  respect  and  almost  of  fear  for  that  calm  and 
placid  state  of  sleep,  which  we  may  break  with  a 
word,  a  touch,  a  motion,  but  which  no  will  of  ours 
can  induce,  or  bring  back,  when  once  broken.  And 
so  serenely  did  he  sleep,  and  so  placid,  yet  so  grave 
withal,  was  the  expression  of  his  features,  that  she 
half  dreaded  the  change  which  would  come  over 
them  as  he  should  start  to  perception  of  the  world 
external. 

But  Claude  Duke  de  St.  Paul  was  a  soldier  by 
long  habit,  and  wont  in  his  campaigning  to  snatch 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  whenever  time  and  place 
permitted,  and  to  spring  to  his  feet,  alert  and  self- 
possessed,  whenever  the  trumpets  should  sound 
"Boot  and  Saddle;"  he  was  not  one  to  start  from 
his  sleep  in  that  bewildered  and  half  stupid  frame  of 
mind  which  is  so  painful  to  the  subject,  and  so  un- 
pleasant to  the  spectator. 

Far  from  it.  For  scarce  had  the  light  hand  of 
Eveline  de  Rosieres  fallen  upon  his  arm,  before  a 
bright  smile  shot  across  his  face,  and  with  his  lips 
murmuring  her  own  loved  name,  as  if  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  her  while  he  slept,  he  sat  upright,  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  his  senses  fully  awakened. 

Another  moment  and  she  was  in  his  arms,  with 
her  blushing  face  hidden  on  his  broad  and  manly 
chest. 

"  Oh !  Claude,"  she  murmured,  as  soon  as  her 
emotion  permitted  her  to  find  words,  ''  I  am  so  glad 
to  find  you  here  ;  I  was  so  much  disturbed  and  ter- 
rified when  I  came  and  saw  you  not,  and  fancied 
that  you  might  have  gone  away,  that  I  believe  if  I 
had  not  heard  your  horse  Charlemagne  neigh,  over 
there  among  the  oaks,  I  should  Iuln^  Vs^iA  \sa  ^kshk^x 
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and  died.  For,  do  you  know,"  she  added,  looking 
Ml  in  his  face,  with  her  large  dark  eyes  full  of  fear 
and  wonder,  "  that  if  we  had  not  met  to-day,  we 
should  most  likely  never  have  met  any  more  V* 

**  And  would  that  have  ao  much  grieved  you  that 
you  would  have  desired  to  die  ?"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  at  the  earnestness  of  her  affection. 

**  You  know  it  would,  Claude,"  she  replied,  **  but 
this  is  no  time  for  compliments  or  pretty  speeches, 
I  assure  you.  Nay!  nor  for  kissing  hands,  sir, 
either,"  she  continued  with  a  smile,  "  for  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  very  great  danger,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  we  may  shun  it." 

*'  What  danger,  dearest  one  ?  Explain  yourself," 
said  the  duke,  understanding  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that  there  was  some 
real  peril  at  hand,  and  to  be  apprehended. 

"  Listen,  St.  Paul ;  you  know  what  I  told  you  con- 
cerning Monsieur  de  St.  Espremenil,  and  his 
coming  so  of^en  to  and  fro,  accompanied  by  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  couriers ;  and  of  his  holding  long 
private  conversations  with  my  uncle.  And  how 
sure  I  felt  that  there  was  some  secret  negotiation 
going  on  between  my  uncle  and  the  archduke. 
Well,  it  was  late  last  evening,  when  the  lamps  were 
all  lighted  in  the  great  hall,  that  I  had  gone  into  the 
library  to  get  a  book,  before  retiring  to  my  chamber ; 
and  while  I  was  there,  on  a  sudden  there  arose  a 
great  clatter  of  horses  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  very 
loud  bustle  in  the  corridors ;  and  in  a  moment  I 
heard  a  voice  cry  out,  "conduct  them  to  the 
library,"  and,  before  I  could  think  what  to  do,  their 
footsteps  were  at  the  door.  I  was  frightened  and 
blew  out  my  taper,  and  felt  my  way  in  the  dark  into 
the  little  angle  under  the  stair-case  of  the  gallery, 
intending  to  escape  by  the  small  doorway  there,  and 
so  to  make  my  retreat  good  to  my  bed-room. 

'*  Judge  of  my  terror  when  I  found  it  locked  on 
the  outside,  and  the  key  not  there.  The  great  door 
opened,  and  the  glare  of  the  torches  fell  upon  the 
floor,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  should  have  been 
discovered  ;  but  with  the  speed  of  thought  I  darted 
up  the  stairs,  and  concealed  myself  behind  one  of 
the  great  pillars  that  support  the  roof;  and  was 
thenceforth,  although  unwillingly,  a  spectator  and 
an  auditor  of  all  that  took  place. 

*'  It  was  my  uncle  who  came  in,  and  with  him,  as 
I  expected,  St.  Espremenil,  who,  as  I  told  you,  has 
been  tormenting  me  of  late  with  love  messages  from 
this  Count  de  Fuensaldagne.  But,  as  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, there  were  no  less  than  three  Spaniards  also, 
two  of  them  in  their  full  uniforms,  with  cuirasses 
and  broad  flapped  hats.  The  third  was  wrapped,  as 
he  entered,  in  a  great  black  cloak,  and  his  velvet 
sombrero  was  pulled  down  almost  to  his  eyebrows. 
But  when  he  took  off  the  mantle  he  was  dressed  in 
a  close-fitting  just-an-eorps  of  bright  yellow  silk, 
buttoned  in  front  with  diamonds ;  a  magnificent 
collar  of  point  tTEspagne  was  about  his  neck,  and 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  glittered  upon  his  bosom. 
When  he  removed  his  hat,  I  saw  his  face  clearly  in 
the  lamplight — the  darkest  man  I  ever  have  yet  seen, 
with  piercing  black  eyes  that  seemed  to  flash  living 


fire.  His  forehead  was  exceedingly  hi^^  and  rather 
narrow,  and  the  crown  of  his  head  entirely  bald; 
but  all  the  hair  he  had,  as  well  as  a  little  pointed 
beard  on  his  chin,  and  a  pair  of  huge  mustaches 
curled  upward  till  they  almost  touched  hia  eyes, 
were  as  dark  as  night ! — " 

"  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven !"  exclaimed  tl» 
Duke  de  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  listening  to  every 
word  she  uttered  with  eager  attention,  **  it  was  the 
count — it  was  Fuensaldagne  himself." 

**  It  was  indeed,  Claude,"  answered  Eveline,  **  at 
least  I  judge  so— for  they  did  not  call  him  by  name. 
Well,  they  sat  down  about  a  table  covered  with 
maps  and  papers,  and  consulted  for  a  long  time 
deeply;  and,  except  a  word  here  and  there,  I  over- 
heard every  thing.  And  this  is  it — my  uncle  is  to 
have  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  receive  a 
free  grant  of  all  my  possessions  here  in  France,  on 
condition  of  giving  me  in  marriage  to  this  Fuensal- 
dagne, as  soon  as  may  be  done  conveniently ;  and 
of  raising  from  my  vassals  two  thousand  footmen 
and  five  hundred  horse,  to  serve  the  enemy  against 
the  king.  And  the  Spaniards  are  to  send  a  regiment 
of  horse  to  garrison  the  chateau,  this  very  night, 
and  to-morrow  morning  eight  companies  of  foot 
with  artillery ! — " 

''  The  villain  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  de  St.  Paul 
fiercely,  half  unsheathing  his  sword  as  he  spoke — 
"  The  villain !  but  he  shall  rue  it — he  shall  me  it— 
by  my  name,  and  my  patron  saint !" 

**But  that  is  not  all,  Claude.  Just  as  I  thought 
all  w^as  finished,  and  that  they  were  going  quietly 
away,  St.  Espremenil  whispered  something  in  the 
ears  of  the  Spanish  count,  and  they  spoke  apart 
anxiously  for  a  moment  or  two.  I  could  observe, 
too,  that  my  uncle  looked  vexed  and  solicitous, 
while  they  were  communing  together,  although  at 
the  same  time  I  could  see  that  he  wished  to  hide 
his  uneasiness. 

"  At  length  Fuensaldagne  stamped  his  foot  heavily 
and  angrily  on  the  ground,  and  cried  out,  *  By 
Heaven  !  you  are  right,  Espremenil,  and  I  will  not 
be  fooled.'  Then  striding  fiercely  up  to  my  uncle, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Hark  you,  sir  count,  St.  Espremenil 
here  tells  me  that  not  a  man  of  your  niece's  vassals 
on  this  estate  will  rise,  unless  it  be  at  her  especial 
order;  which  she  will  not  give,  doubtless!  Is  this 
so?' 

"  '  I  fear  it  is,  your  excellency,*  replied  ray  uncle, 
very  much  annoyed,  as  it  was  perfectly  evident  to 
me.  *  What  then ?  what  then?'  exclaimed  Fuensal- 
dagne. *  She  mu.st  be  my  wife  at  once !  at  once ! 
By  Heaven!  to-morrow  night!  and  then  we  will 
soon  have  her  sign-manual.  What  do  you  say,  sir 
count  ?'  My  uncle  hesitated  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  replied.  •  I  fear  it  cannot  be,  my  lord.  She 
is  a  resolute,  high-spirited  girl,  and  it  will  take  time 
to  subdue  her.'  But  the  Spaniard  replied  sharply, 
'  Tush !  I  say,  tush  !  sir.  I  will  bring  a  priest  with 
me  who  will  not  care  for  a  few  tears ;  and,  for  re- 
monstrances !  he  cannot  understand  them,  seeing 
he  speaks  no  French.  It  must  be  done,  sir,  or  else 
all  is  oflT.'    And,  after  a  little  discussion,  it  was  all 
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arranged ;  and  they  will  be  here  in  force  at  nine 
o'clock  to-night ;  and  before  ten,  whether  I  will  or 
no,  I  shall  be  made  the  wife  of  this  foreign  bigot ! 
But  I  will  die  rather,  Claude.  I  would  die  rather 
fifty  times  !  and  I  will  die,  if  needs  must  be,  by  my 
own  hand,  and  trust  God's  mercy  rather  than  man's 
compassion." 

"  No,  dearest,  no  I  you  must  do  neither.  You 
must  fly  with  me ;  which  we  can  arrange  easily, 
although  there  is  but  little  time.  It  is  unlucky,  it  is 
most  imlucky !  If  I  had  but  my  men  here,  or  nigh 
at  hand,  or  had  I  but  heard  of  this  yesterday,  I  would 
have  driven  their  regiment  into  the  Scarpe  easily 
enough.  But  now  I  have  not  a  man,  except  my 
page  Henri  and  two  troopers,  nearer  than  Mouchy 
le  Preux.  And  all  the  cavalry  of  our  army  are 
away  as  far  as  Bapaimtie.  There  is  no  help  for  it, 
Eveline.  You  must  escape  with  me  to-night  as 
soon  as  it  grows  dark !  happily  there  is  no  moon. 
Henri  too,  luckily,  is  mounted  on  my  black  barb, 
which  is  used  to  carry  a  lady,  and  the  troopers  have 
a  led  horse,  my  second  charger.  You  cannot  hesi- 
tate, my  sweet  girl.  You  know  that  you  can  trust  in 
me ;  and,  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  even 
the  bad  and  bitter  world  will  justify  your  conduct. 
You  cannot  hesitate,  my  Eveline." 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate,  Claude,"  she  replied,  giving 
him  her  .hand  frankly.  ''  But  I  fear,  I  fear  lest  we 
should  be  taken." 

*'  No  fear  of  that,  my  angel,"  he  replied,  **  only 
be  here  as  early  as  you  may.  I  will  be  waiting  with 
the  men  and  horses.  And  I  know  every  yard  of 
country  between  this  place  and  Mouchy,  whither 
we  must  fly  at  once,  for  Turenne  is  there  with  all 
his  host,  and  many  nobles  whom  you  know,  and 
many  ladies,  too,  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  will  be  here  then,  Claude,"  she  answered.  "  I 
will  be  here  at  eight  o'clock  unless  they  hinder 
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"  You  must  not  let  them  hinder  you,  love.  If  it 
comes  to  the  worst,  appeal  to  the  old  servants  of  the 
house.  Your  father's  stout  old  veterans  would  not 
allow  you  to  be  harmed." 

*'  I  would  not  willingly  expose  them  to  the 
danger — " 

"Surely  not  willingly,  my  Eveline.  But  think 
for  what  a  stake  we  are  playing,  and  rather  risk 
any  thing  than  risk  losing." 

"Well,  Claude,"  she  made  answer,  **  I  will.  I 
promise  you  I  will !  Look  for  me  soon  aAer  eight 
o'clock.  If  I  am  alive  I  will  be  here.  And  now  I 
must  hurry  home,  lest  they  should  miss  me,  and  then 
all  would  be  lost  indeed  !" 

"  Heaven  guard  you,  Eveline." 

"  And  you,  Claude,  and  you  also.  But  let  me  go. 
Let  me  go,  now,"  she  continued,  tearing  herself 
away  fnom  his  arms.  "  And  fear  not,  for  we  will 
meet  again." 

One  long  embrace,  and  they  parted ;  she  flitting 
through  the  long  alleys,  among  which  the  twilight 
!>hades  were  gathering  fast  already ;  he  driving  the 
little  shallop  lightly  across  the  clear  deep  brook, 
and  hurrying  to  make  such  preparations  as  the  time 
12» 


and  circumstances  would  admit,  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  fair  fugitive. 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  was  lost  to  sight  among 
the  mazes  of  thick  shrubbery  which  had  procured 
for  that  part  of  the  grounds  its  well  known  name  of 
the  wilderness;  and  shortly  afterward,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  she  rejoined  her  gay  companions  as 
they  were  beginning  to  retrace  their  steps  toward 
the  chateau,  and  drew  good  auguries  of  the  future 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  missed  from  the 
parly,  nor  her  absence  noted  even  by  the  quick  eyes 
of  female  rivalry. 

Even  more  rapidly  was  the  Duke  de  St.  Paul  lott 
to  sight;  for  after  fastening  the  shallop  carefully  to 
the  shore  farthest  from  the  chateau,  and  concealing 
the  oars  among  the  water  weeds,  at  some  distance, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
the  boat,  he  unchained  his  white  horse  from  the.* 
branches  of  the  oak,  sprung  to  the  saddle  hastily, 
and  galloped  off,  the  cut  sod  flying  high  into  the  air 
behind  his  charger's  heels,  in  search  of  his  page  and 
troopers,  whom  he  had  posted  on  the  watch,  at  a 
safe  distance,  while  he  was  holding  his  stolen  inter- 
view with  the  fair  lady  of  his  love. 

For  nearly  two  hours  nothing  occurred  in  that 
quiet  spot  that  told  in  any  degree  of  the  hot  strifes 
and  eager,  restless  passions  that  were  at  work  all 
around  it.  A  rabbit  or  two  crept  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring shrubbery,  and  hopped  about  lazily  over  the 
short  green  turf;  a  squirrel  chattered  sharply  among 
the  tree  tops ;  and,  presently  afterward,  three  teal, 
the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  European 
waterfowl,  came  gliding  on  balanced  wings  over  the 
summits  o(  the  oaks,  circled  round  once  or  twice,  aa 
if  to  ascertain  thiEit  all  was  safe,  and  then  dropped 
down  with  a  heavy  plump  into  the  limpid  water. 

For  a  long  time  they  lay  there,  floating  about 
among  the  large  leaves  and  bright  flowers  ol'  the 
water-lilies,  pruning  their  feathers,  or  pursuing  the 
aquatic  insects  and  small  fry  on  which  they  feed ; 
but  after  about  the  space  of  lime  I  have  mentioned, 
when  it  was  already  growing  dark,  they  raised  their 
beads  simultaneously,  as  if  they  heard  some  distant 
sound,  and  in  a  moment  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  darkening  skies,  while  the 
sharp  whistle  of  their  wings  was  still  clearly  audible. 

The  next  moment,  although  it  was  now  so  dark 
thrft  their  forms  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
against  the  background  of  the  leafy  hill,  four  horse- 
men came  down  at  a  hard  canter  to  the  river's  bank; 
one  of  them  mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  charger 
—it  was  no  other  than  Claude  Duke  de  St.  Paul,  and 
two  of  the  others  leading  between  them  a  spare 
horse,  equipped  with  a  lady's  saddle. 

Collecting  themselves  for  a  moment  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  tree,  the  duke  gave  them  a  few 
brief  instructions,  and  then  dismounting,  went  down 
to  the  boat,  followed  by  his  page,  a  handsome  strip- 
ling of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  With  his  assist- 
ance, he  soon  launched  the  skiff,  fitted  her  with  the 
oars,  and  shot  across  the  stream,  taking  the  boy  with 
him. 

As  soon  as  they  hade\i\«i^>!&L<e^  ^s^^vs^^'^  ^^TvoA^Xs^i 
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the  weeping  willow,  Claude  leaped  ashore,  desiring 
the  boy  to  lie  on  his  oars,  and  be  ready  to  start  in- 
stantly. 

"  She  may  be  pursued,"  he  said,  **  therefore  do 
you  push  off  the  instant  she  is  on  board  you.  Make 
the  skiff  fast,  and  get  her  on  horseback  instantly. 
Wait  for  me  till  you  may  see  what  befalls,  but  if  I 
am  taken,  or  killed,  or  desperately  hurt,  do  not  mind 
what  she  says,  or  think  of  endeavoring  to  help  me ; 
but  make  the  best  of  your  way,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  the  camp,  and  place  her  under  the  protection  of 
the  Marechal  Turenne.  Observe,  these  are  my 
positive  and  last  orders !  But  it  is  growing  very 
late — it  must  be  nearly  nine  o'clock  now.  She 
should  have  been  here  ere  this." 

The  words  were  not  well  out  of  his  lips  before  the 
great  bell  of  the  chateau  began  to  toll  heavily,  and 
the  next  moment  the  distant  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
which  the  quick  ear  of  the  young  soldier  distin- 
guished for  a  Spanish  note,  came  ringing  down  the 
wind. 

He  had  scarce  time  to  cry,  "Henri — ^Henri !  be  on 
your  guard !"  when  Eveline  de  Rosieres  darted  into 
the  little  lawn  from  the  opening  in  the  shrubbery, 
ahnost  with  the  speed  of  the  hunted  fawn. 

Dark  as  it  was,  her  eye  distinguished  her  lover's 
person  in  a  moment,  and  crying — "  I  am  pursued  ! 
I  am  pursued !  St.  Espremenil  is  close  at  my  heels !" 
she  darted  up  to  him. 

"  To  the  boat,  dearest — to  the  boat,  with  the  speed 
of  light,"  he  replied,  unsheathing  his  rapier,  for  St. 
Espremenil  and  one  of  his  serving  men  had  already 
come  into  view.  "  Henri  is  there,  and  will  put  you 
•cross  the  stream  in  a  minute — and  I  will  join  you 
instantly — so  soon,"  he  added,  in  a  deep  whisper, 
**  as  I  have  given  this  dog  what  he  merits." 

Happily  Eveline  was  a  girl  of  mind  and  reason, 
and,  judging  that  her  lover  knew  the  best  what  was 
fitting  in  emergency,  she  wasted  no  time  in  senti- 
mental folly,  but  did  promptly  as  she  was  advised. 
In  less  time,  therefore,  than  it  has  occupied  to  tell 
of  it,  she  was  ferried  across  the  brook,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  securely  mounted  on  the  black 
barb  of  her  lover,  and  ready  for  an  instant  start. 

In  the  meantime,  St.  Paul  had  met  her  pursuers. 
On  reaching  the  open  space,  the  servitor  who  had, 
up  to  this  time,  followed  behind  his  master,  took  the 
lead,  and,  not  seeing  the  young  duke,  was  rushing 
past  him,  when  St.  Paul  tripping  him  heavily  with 
his  foot,  and  striking  him  at  the  same  time  on  the 
back  of  his  head  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  he 
was  hurled  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there, 
for  the  moment,  stunned  and  senseless. 

Meanwhile  St.  Espremenil,  seeing  indistinctly 
what  had  occiu'red,  drew  his  weapon,  and  shout- 
ing loudly  to  some  persons,  whose  voices  might  be 
heard  coming  up  in  pursuit,  attacked  St.  Paul  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation. 

He  had,  however,  miscalculated  his  own  strength 
and  skill,  or  those  of  his  assailant ;  for,  though  a  fair 
swordsman  enough  in  broad  daylight,  he  was  no 
match  for  Claude  de  St.  Paul  in  that  glimmering  and 
uncertain  darkness.  So  that  before  three  thrusts  and 


parries  had  been  interchanged,  he  felt  the  cold  steel 
gliding  through  his  sword  arm,  and  was  the  next  in- 
stant laid  prostrate  on  the  turf,  with  the  blood  gush- 
ing, like  water  from  a  pump,  from  a  deep  wound  in 
his  right  bosom. 

Just  as  the  master  fell,  however,  the  servant  re- 
covered his  feet  and  his  wits  leather.  He  seized 
the  young  duke  powerfully  from  behind,  by  the  left 
shoulder,  and  endeavored  to  master  his  right  arm 
likewise,  and  indeed  partially  succeeded  in  so  doing, 
for  Claude's  attention  was  distracted  by  seeing  three 
or  four  more  men  come  upon  the  scene,  with  torches 
and  fire-arms. 

The  foremost  of  these  luckily  stmnbled,  in  his 
haste,  over  the  prostrate  body  of  St  Espremenil, 
extinguishing  his  light  in  the  fall,  and  throwing  the 
rest  into  momentary  confusion. 

A  voice  came  loudly  from  the  further  side  the 
stream — 

*'  Monsieur  le  Due!  Monsieur  le  Due !  We  are 
all  mounted.      Come — come !    or  we  must   leave 
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you 

Instantly,  with  his  lef\  hand,  Claude  freed  his 
stout  dagger  from  its  sheath,  and  striking  a  back 
handed  blow,  which  took  effect  fatally,  delivered 
himself  from  the  man  who  held  him,  hurled  the 
bloody  weapon  at  the  nearest  of  his  pursuers,  in- 
flicting a  slight  wound — darted  down  to  the  bank, 
and,  placing  his  good  sword  between  his  teeth, 
struck  boldly  out  for  the  further  shore. 

But  the  old  Count  de  Rosieres  had  now  come 
upon  the  scene,  and  his  voice  was  heard  calling 
loudly  to  his  followers. 

"  Quick — quick !  Advance  your  torches !  It  is 
that  villain,  de  St.  Paul !  A  hundred  louis  to  the 
man  who  shoots  him  as  he  swims !"' 

A  dozen  flambeaux  were  gleaming  in  a  moment 
on  the  bank;  and  two  or  three  matchlocks  and  mus- 
quetoons  were  leveled  at  so  short  a  distance,  that 
Claude,  who  was  just  gaining  the  bank,  scarcely 
hoped  but  that  every  ball  must  take  effect. 

But  at  this  moment  the  page  Henri — who,  with  a 
prudence  of  precaution  that  from  his  years  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for,  had 
made  the  duke's  troopers  unsling  their  carbines — 
shouted  aloud  to  fire,  discharging  his  own  piece  at 
the  instant  with  deliberate  aim. 

One  of  the  matchlockmen  fell,  wounded  by  his 
shot ;  and  another  was  killed  outright  by  the  ball  of 
one  or  other  of  the  duke's  troopers ;  and  the  rest, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  alarmed  at  finding  them- 
selves assailed,  when  they  thought  to  be  assailants, 
threw  their  fire  away  in  a  scattering  and  random 
volley. 

Scarce  were  their  pieces  empty  ere  Claude  de  St. 
Paul  had  sprung  up  the  grassy  slope,  sheathing  his 
weapon  as  he  did  so,  and  leaped  lightly  into  his 
saddle. 

There  was  not  time  for  many  words,  but  with  a 

fervent  and  heart-felt  ejaculation — "All  praise  to 

our  Almighty  Lord  and  Father !" — ^he  caught  the 

reins  of  poor  Eveline's  l>arb  in  his  right  hand,  and 

I  shaking  his  own  bridle  with  the  lef),  while  he  gave 
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his  good  horse  the  spuT)  hurried  her  away  at  a  hand 
gallop ;  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  not  the  deep  rivulet 
only,  but  the  brow  of  the  hillock  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  lovers  and  their  enemies. 

Although,  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  they  lost  sight  of  all  their  enemies,  it  was  yet  a 
considerable  time  before  they  ceased  to  hear  the 
bells  of  the  chateau,  clanging  furiously,  as  if  to  sum- 
mon all  the  vassals  of  the  estate,  and  the  prolonged 
flourishes  of  the  Spanish  trumpets,  announcing  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  any  doubt  that  Fuensaldagne 
had  indeed  arrived  with  his  Spanish  force  at  the 
French  Chateau  de  Rosieres. 

For  an  hour,  or  perhaps  a  little  better,  the  fugi- 
tives galloped  forward,  making  the  best  of  their  way 
through  by-lanes,  over  swampy  meadows,  and  by 
deep  woodsides,  to  gain  the  great  high  road  from 
Douay  to  Bapaume,  along  the  line  of  which,  although 
many  leagues  farther  down,  the  French  army  was 
in  quarters. 

During  this  time  few  words  were  spoken,  all  the 
little  party  being  engaged  in  guiding  their  horses 
through  the  swart  gloom,  and  thridding  the  defiles  of 
the  broken  country  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  length,  however,  the  high  road  itself  was 
gained,  and,  drawing  in  their  bridles,  they  began  to 
pursue  thei^  way  toward  head-quarters,  at  a  safer 
and  more  leisurely  gait. 

Claude  de  St.  Paul  had  just  uttered  the  words, 
after  a  short  address  of  encouragement  and  tender- 
ness to  the  beautiful  girl  at  his  side — 

'*  Well,  God  be  praised!  our  adventures  for  this 
night,  at  least,  are  ended,  for  there,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  are  the  lights  of  Mouchy  le  Preux — " 
when,  from  a  cross-road  intersecting  that  whereon 
they  were  traveling,  leading  from  Cambray  toward 
Arras,  a  hundred  and  twenty  cavaliers,  who  had 
been  marching  so  silently  that  they  had  not  sus- 
pected their  vicinity,  debouched  upon  the  causeway, 
and  crying  "  Spain!  Spain !"  surrounded  them  in  a 
moment. 

There  was  no  chance  either  for  flight  or  for  resist- 
ance, none  of  the  party  having  suspected  any  thing, 
until  it  was  too  late,  with  the  exception  of  the  page 
Henri,  who  turned  his  horse  short  round  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  headmost  horseman  appeared,  and 
making  him  leap  a  large  trench  which  bounded  the 
road,  was  out  of  reach  of  pursuit  in  a  minute. 

Claude  de  St.  PauPs  heart,  brave  as  it  was,  and 
indomitable,  fell  as  he  found  himself  thus  hopelessly 
surrounded,  and  his  sweet  lady-love  a  captive  to  her 
worst  enemies.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
endure  manfully  what  could  not  be  avoided. 

He  soon  perceived,  looking  about  him  in  this 
spirit,  that  the  party  to  which  he  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly forced  to  surrender,  had  no  connection 
with  those  from  whom  he  was  flying. 

And  he  discovered,  shortly  after,  that  they  were 
in  fact  a  party  employed  in  bringing  powder  and 
munitions  of  war  to  the  Spanish  lines,  which  were 
formed  around  Arras,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
compelling  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  So  he  was 
informed,  at  least,  by  the  Spaniard,  a  lieutenant, 


who  commanded  the  pai-ty;  and  in  fact  he  had 
already  observed  that  every  horseman  had  a  bag  on 
his  horse's  croup,  containing,  as  the  ofiicer  told  him, 
no  less  than  fifty  pounds  of  powder ;  while  eighty 
horses,  led  by  peasants,  were  loaded  heavily  with 
bomb-shells,  and  hand-grenades,  and  other  terrible 
explosives. 

On  learning  this,  Claude  began  to  remonstrate, 
somewhat  warmly,  on  the  discourtesy  and  cruelty 
of  obliging  a  lady  to  journey  in  the  company  of  men 
employed  on  so  desperate  an  errand,  and  in  such 
immediate  peril  of  her  life — and  was  in  the  act  of 
ofiering  his  parole  of  honor,  that  they  would  not 
escape,  but  would  follow  the  line  of  march,  rescue 
or  no  rescue,  to  the  camp  before  Arras,  if  allowed 
to  fall  a  little  way  to  the  rear,  when  the  lieutenant 
replied,  rudely — 

**  Nonsense — nonsense !  You  a  soldier.  Monsieur 
le  Due,  and  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  gun- 
powder !    There  is  no  danger  in  the  world." 

**  It  is  precisely  because  /  am  a  soldier,"  retorted 
the  duke,  rather  angrily,  '*  that  I  know  there  is 
danger,  seeing  things  of  this  sort  done  so  Imsol- 
dierly." 

'*  What  do  you  see  done  unsoldierly  ?"  asked  the 
other,  sharply. 

''  I  see  the  third  cavalier  above  us  in  the  line," 
replied  St.  Paul,  "  so  drunk  that  he  can  hardly  sit 
upon  his  horse,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe — which  is 
very  soldierly,  certainly." 

''  By  Heaven !"  answered  the  Spaniard,  glaring 
upon  the  speaker  fiercely,  and  half  inclined  to  resent 
his  words ;  until,  losing  his  anger  in  his  sense  of  the 
imminence  of  the  peril,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  galloped  up  to  the  ofiender. 

St.  Paul  instantly  drew  in  his  bridle,  and  Eveline's 
horse  stopping  likewise,  they  were  left  a  few  yards 
behind,  by  the  cavalcade  of  which  they  were  the 
last  already,  when  the  duke  saw  the  otiicer  ride  up 
to  the  ofiending  soldier,  snatch  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  abuse  him  violently,  and  strike  him  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword 

The  soldier  instantly  put  his  hand  to  his  holster — 
and,  as  he  did  so,  St.  Paul  flung  himself  out  of  the 
saddle  so  impetuously  that  he  almost  fell  down  in 
his  haste,  and  catching  Eveline  in  his  arms,  threw 
her,  and  himself  by  her  side,  flat  on  their  faces  on 
the  ground. 

And  it  was  well  for  both  that  he  was  so  prompt  to 
think  and  act;  so  quick  of  eye,  and  hand,  and  exe- 
cution. 

For  the  lieutenant,  seeing  the  dnmken  man  bent 
on  firing,  swerved  in  his  saddle  to  avoid  the  ball, 
and  the  pistol  was  discharged  full  into  the  powder 
bag  at  his  crupper.  There  was  a  broad  bright 
circling  glare,  a  loud  explosion,  and  a  wild  yell  of 
mortal  anguish — ^but,  almost  before  eye  could  note, 
or  ear  detect  the  first  flash,  the  first  roar,  bag  after 
bag  exploded  throughout  the  whole  line,  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  seemed  but  one  sudden  outburst, 
quicker  and  keener  than  heaven's  lightning !  one 
roar  more  stunning  and  appalling  than  the  etetcnL 
thunder ! — nor  was  Uiva  ^V\^  lot  ^<ft  Q»a«^  ^aK.  «v- 
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plosives  caught  likewise,  and,  for  a  minute's  space, 
the  whole  air  was  alive  with  whining  rockets,  and 
reverberating  bombs,  and  soaring  shells,  with  their 
long  trains  of  fiery  light,  and  their  appalling  devas- 
Ution. 

One  minute  had  not  passed  before  of  all  that  band 
Claude  de  St.  Paul  and  Eveline  alone  were  un- 
wounded. 

Few  escaped.  Not  more  indeed  than  a  score 
of  the  whole  number  came  off  with  their  lives ;  not 
a  dozen  of  the  horses,  and  these  so  maimed  and 
scorched,  and  in  such  fearful  agony,  that  their  groans 
and  outcries  were  yet  more  terrible  than  the  roar  of 
the  explosion. 

"While  St.  Paul  was  bearing  Eveline  off  the  road, 
who  had  fainted  between  terror  and  the  concussion 
of  being  thrown  so  suddenly  and  rudely  from  her 
horse,  a  French  trumpet  sounded  within  a  quarter 
oCb.  mile,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  the  clang 
of  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  gallant  little  troop  of  some 


fifty  partisans  came  sweeping  up  to  mvestigate  the 
causes  of  that  strange  light,  and  to  give  succor  to  the 
unfortunate  survivors. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  page  Henri,  who  had 
already  fallen  in  with  the  scouting  party,  at  finding 
his  lord  and  the  beautiful  young  lady  safe  and  un- 
injured. 

And  never-ending  was  the  gratitude  of  the  young 
DuKC  de  St.  Paul  and  his  sweet  bride--for  herewith 
their  adventures  indeed  terminated;  and,  within  a 
few  days,  they  were  united,  never  again  to  part,  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  Turenne  and  all  the  loyal 
nobles  of  the  realm. 

Great,  I  say,  was  their  gratitude  to  that  All- 
powerful  and  All-wise  Guardian,  who  so  often  raises 
up  to  us  salvation  out  of  those  very  things  which,  to 
our  blinded  mortal  eyes,  appear  to  portend  sure  de- 
struction—and never  did  they  cease  to  remember 
that  summer's  night  adventure  on  the  great  plain 
between  Lens  and  Douay. 


•  ^mm  * 


COVENANT-SONG 

ON  THE  MORNING  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  DANNEBERG. 
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Dabklt  shadderiug,  steruly,  grimly. 

Breaks  the  great,  the  eventful  day ; 
And  the  blood-red  sun  shines  dimly 

Down  upon  our  bloody  way.  * 

In  one  pregnant  hour  assembling, 

Crowd  the  fates  of  nations  vast ; 
And  e'en  now  the  lots  are  trembling. 

And  the  brazen  die  is  cast. 
Brothers,  in  holiest  compact  united, 
Warned  by  the  hour,  be  our  solemn  vow  plighted. 

Come  life  or  come  death,  to  be  true  to  the  last. 

Back  o'er  shame  and  foul  dishonor. 

Night  her  raven  pinion  waves ; 
O'er  our  country's  spreading  banner 

Tom  and  rent  by  foreign  slaves. 
How  our  noble  tongue  was  slighted, 

And  our  holiest  shrines  profaned ! 
Brothers,  German  faith  is  plighted — 

German  brothers,  be  'i  unstained. 
Lo !  where  the  flame  of  Heaven's  vengeance  is  burning ; 
Up,  and  its  curse  from  your  country  be  turning ! 

Up,  and  be  freedom's  lost  charter  regained  ! 

Blessed  hopes  shine  bright  before  os. 

And  the  future's  golden  days ; 
A  whole  heaven  of  bliss  hangs  o'er  us, 

"Whence  bright  freedom  pours  her  ra>Ti. 
German  art,  thou  reappearest, 

Song,  again  thy  raptures  burn  ; 
Love  and  beauty—- all  that 's  dearest. 

All  that 's  bright  again  return. 
But  there  awaits  us  a  desperate  daring. 
Blood  must  be  poured  all  free  and  unsparing ; 

Only  in  Uood  will  our  glory's  star  bum. 


Now,  with  God !  we  will  not  falter, 

Stand  beneath  fate's  heaviest  blow ; 
Bear  our  hearts  to  freedom's  altar, 

And  to  meet  our  death  we  '11  go. 
Native  land,  for  thee  we  '11  perish — 

All  thy  bidding  will  we  dare  ; 
And  the  sons  our  bosoms  cherish 

May  thy  blood-bought  freedom  share ; 
Oak  of  our  country,  grow  broader  and  bolder. 
Stretch  thy  proud  arms  o'er  the  spot  where  we  moulder ; 

Hear,  O  our  country,  the  oath  which  we  swear ! 

Now  your  glance  toward  home's  sweet  treasures, 

Yet  for  one  brief  moment,  cast ; 
Part  ye  from  those  blooming  pleasures, 
Which  the  South's  fell  poisons  blast. 
Though  the  silent  tear  be  starting, 

Shame  shall  ne'er  such  tears  attend ; 
Waft  them  one  last  kiss  at  parting, 
Then  to  God  the  loved  commend. 
All  the  sweut  lips  whose  prayers  are  awaking, 
All  the  fond  hearts  that  are  bleeding  and  breaking. 
Mighty  Jehovah,  console  and  defend ! 

Cheerly  now  to  battle  wending. 

Eye  and  heart  to  light  away ! 
Earthly  life  to  us  is  ending, 

Lo !  where  breaks  a  heavenly  day. 
On,  with  patriot  ardor  burning ! 

Every  nerve  a  hero  prove  : 
True  hearts  see  once  more  returning — 

Now  farewell  each  earthly  love  I 
Hark  I  where  the  thunders  of  battle  are  crashing ; 
On,  where  the  storm  of  red  lightning  is  flashing  ! 

Meat  again  in  the  realms  above. 


A  T  H  E  N  A  I  S. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth— and  often  she  speaks 

lightly ; 
And  she  has  a  gnce  in  being  gay — which  mourners  even 

aprrove: 
For  the  root  or  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  nnderstruck 

so  riffhtly, 
As  to  justi^  the  foliage  and  the  waving  flowers  above. 

£.  B.  Babrxtt. 

What  could  he  wish  for  more  ?  The  girl  was 
graceful,  high-bred,  intellectual,  and  singularly 
beautiful,  and  yet  Mr.  Sydney  Hazard  was  not  satis- 
fied; only  because  his  kind  uncle  had  chosen  for 
him,  instead  of  allowing  him  the  right  of  judging  for 
himself;  and  therein  did  Mr.  Sydney  Hazard's  uncle 
show  himself  an  exceedingly  impolitic  and  injudi- 
cious old  gentleman.  He  should  have  let  the  way- 
ward youth  alone,  and  ten  to  one  he  would  have 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  very  being  whom 
he  now  vowed  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  at — 
because  he  was  sure  beforehand  that  she  would  not 
please  him.  The  truth  is,  our  Sydney  had  some 
very  romantic  dreams  about  love  and  courtship  and 
marriage,  and  the  idea  of  proposing  to  any  given 
person,  because  his  imcle  happened  to  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so,  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  tastes 
of  a  poetical,  high-toned  being  like  him.  In  the 
meantime,  his  newly  arrived  cousin — ^Honora 
B^vere,  the  lady  in  question — assumed,  whenever 
he  approached  her,  an  air  alternately  of  the  most 
provoking  indifference  or  the  most  chilling  hauteur 
— so  different  from  what  our  "  conquering  hero" 
had  been  accustomed  to,  that  he  might  easily  have 
been  piqued  into  the  required  passion,  but  for  the 
officious  zeal  of  the  well-meaning  old  gentleman. 

It  was  the  more  vexatious,  because  with  others 
she  seemed  the  very  soul  of  gaiety  and  sweetness. 
She  was  a  rare  creature,  too.  In  the  very  wildest 
excess  of  spirits,  when  her  dark  magnificent  eyes 
seemed  absolutely  on  fire  with  excitement,  her  voice 
never  lost  for  a  moment  its  **  low,  liquid  contralto," 
her  attitudes  and  movements  never  their  soul-bom 
majesty  and  grace. 

Sydney  began  to  feel  quite  provoked  with  her  for 
being  so  wonderfully  enchanting.  Nay,  he  caught 
himself  once  or  twice  wishing  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  been  in  Guinea  before  he  had  sworn  to 
disinherit  him  in  case  he  did  not  propose  to  her 
within  a  year,  because  otherwise  he  might  possibly 
have  condescended  to  take  the  trouble  to  admire  the 
lady ;  but  now,  of  course,  the  thing  was  impossible. 
<*  Besides,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  is  a  mere 
coquette  af^er  all ;  for,  did  she  not  jilt  poor  Seymour, 
whose  attentions  she  certainly  permitted,  if  not 
encouraged !" 


At  last,  what  with  the  lady's  nonchalance,  and  tha 
gentleman's  obstinacy,  matters  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  they  scarcely  spoke  to  each  other,  except  when 
common  courtesy  required  it,  and  then  in  the  coldest 
and  briefest  manner  possible. 

At  this  delightful  crisis  our  hero,  fortunately  for 
his  resolution,  met  with  a  new  interest  in  another 
quarter,  which  threatened  quite  to  supersede,  at 
least  for  the  present,  all  thought  of  the  haughty 
Honora. 

In  carelessly  glancing  at  the  contents  of  a  new 
magazine,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  following 
verses,  imder  the  signature  of  ^'  Athenais :" 

TO . 

Upbraid  me  not,  that  having  taken  thee  kindly 

Into  my  earnest  heart,  and  finding  still. 
There  where  I  throned  thy  spirit,  somewhat  blindly, 

A  depth,  a  height,  which  thou  hast  failed  to  fill — 
That  finding  this— my  faith  I  disavow, 
And  seek  a  nobler,  holier  love  than  thou. 

That  my  soul  asks  it,  pleads  for  it  forever, 
Prot€»  it  a  claim  divine,  and  not  a  tproHg. 

Stay  Ihe  wild  rush  of  yon  impetuous  river, 
Not  the  upsoaring  of  a  spirit  strong ; 

For  I  were  wronging  the*  to  meanly  tame 

Each  winged  impidse  unto  thy  light  claim ! 

Thus  would  our  natures  both  be  chained,  degraded — 

Be  ours  a  larger,  nobler,  loftier  care ! 
The  flowers,  with  which  yon  summer  bower  is  braided. 

Plead  always  wistfully  for  light  and  air ; 
So  gprow  tAy  soul — from  love  to  love  ascending — 
Not  to  its  mortal  clay  ignobly  bending  ! 

Something  in  the  sentiment  of  this  little  poem 
touched  his  fancy — nay,  his  heart — and,  with  no- 
thing better  to  do,  the  whim  of  the  moment  prompted 
a  reply  to  it. 

CHAPTER  n. 

We  should  see  the  spirits  ringing 
Round  thee— were  the  clouds  away  ! 

'T  is  the  child-heart  dra'ws  them,  singing 
In  the  silent-seeming  clay — 
Singing  I  Stars,  that  seem  the  mutest,  go  in  music  all  the 

way.  E.  B.  Babrxtt. 

A  lovely  girl,  half  asleep  in  a  fautueil,  lay 
languidly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  magazine. 
Suddenly  she  started;  a  sof)  bloom  dawned  and 
deepened  in  her  cheek,  and  her  dark  eyes  dilated 
with  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  pleasure.  It 
was  the  romantic  young  dreamer  whose  verses 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Sydney  Hazard,  and  it 
was  his  reply,  addressed — "  To  Athenais" — and 
signed  simply  *' Vivian,"  that  had  so  startled  her 
from  her  reverie.    Listen  to  \^t^  ^-vt  \««i^«t^^alk 
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with  a  falterini^,  subdued,  but  exquisitely  modulated 
voice  she  reads  the  lines  aloud. 

TO  ATHENAIS. 

A  pilgrim  here— with  waiting  heart — 
I  've  paaaed  by  many  a  blooming  shrinei 

And  tome  were  wrought  with  rarest  art, 
And  some  were  toached  by  light  divine. 

Why  won  they  not  the  gift — the  prayer  ? 

My  loul  would  fain  have  worshiped  there — 

But  something  whi^[>ered  still — "  Beware !" 
Not  tkeu  are  thine, 
That  dream  resign ! 

Nor  thus  profane  th'  appointed  hour 

When  blooms  for  thee  thy  promised  flower ! 

And  calmly  then  I  went  my  way ; 

Too  sacred  glowed  the  fire  I  nursed, 
To  blend  with  any  but  the  ray, 

The  one  dear  ray — the  last — the  first — 
The  only  one,  reserved  to  share 
My  path  below— its  joy— its  care— 
And  that  sweet  life  in  Aiden,  where 
Each  radiant  dream, 
That  lends  its  gleam, 
A  glimpse  of  Heaven  our  earth  to  give. 
Will  take  its  own  bright  shape— and  live ! 

Speak,  lady,  did  I  wait  in  vain — 

In  vain  reserve  the  sacred  fire  ? 
Must  Love,  beneath  thy  far  disdain, 

BCake  of  this  heart  bis  fimeral  pyre  7 
A  soft  light  dawns  upon  my  way — 
A  flower  unfolds,  my  steps  to  stay — 
I  hear  a  heavenly  harp-string  play ! 
My  soul  and  lute. 
Till  now  so  mute, 
In  one  wild  thrill,  respond  to  thine ! 
Bid  me  not,  sweet,  "  tluu  dream  resign !" 

This  was  Romance  indeed !  Oh !  if  she  could  but 
dare  reply !  It  would  be  so  beautiful — this  enchant- 
ing mystery — this  spiritual  love  !  Besides,  it  would 
keep  her  mind  from  wandering  to  a  certain  haughty 
and  indifferent  person,  who  did  not  deserve  a  look, 
a  thought  from  her — and  yet  who,  somehow,  con- 
trived to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  dream 
by  night  and  reverie  by  day. 

**  I  tpUl  reply,"  murmured  Romance — **  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  it,  for  he  can  never  discover  me." 

But  then  womanly  delicacy  and  pride  began  to  re- 
monstrate— and  a  week — almost  a  fortnight  elapsed, 
ere  she  could  decide. 

I  can't  help  blushing  a  little  myself,  dear  reader, 
while  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that — wild,  way- 
ward, thoughtless,  wilful,  dreaming  Romance  won 
the  day,  and  sent  the  following  response  to  the 
Magazine. 

THE  BLEEPING  HOPE. 

Yes — in  my  soul,  with  folded  wing, 
A  pure  and  happy  hope  is  sleeping, 

While  Love  low  lullabies  doth  sing. 
His  vigil  o'er  it  keeping. 

A  hope,  divinely  beautiful, 

With  wings  in  rosy  splendor  gleaming ; 
It  dreams  of  Ueaven-^t  dreams  of  th$$  < 

It  smiles  in  that  sweet  dreaming ! 


I  dare  not  name  its  name  to  thee, 
No,  not  in  softest,  faintest  sigh — 

For  oh !  if  onoe  betrayed  by  me, 
'T  would  wake  and  weep  and  fly ! 

No  earthly  care  or  grief  shall  wave 
Its  cold  and  blighting  pinions  o'er  it~ 

For  Love  shall  guard  my  spirit-hope. 
Till  Heaven  dawn  before  it. 

Then  let  it  sleep— profane  it  not — 
That  slumber  soft  and  light  and  holy ! 

The  dearest  joy — the  fairest  thought — 
That  lights  my  lot  so  lowly. 

Ah !  let  it  sleep,  with  folded  wings. 
Till  when  the  angel  Death  shall  free  it — 

At  Heaven's  own  glorious  gate  it  sings- 
Then  shall  thf  spirit  see  it ! 


CHAPTER  m. 

**  And  her  smile — it  seemed  half  holy, 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughu  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestmgs  are. 

*<  And  if  anv  painter  drew  her. 
He  would  paint  her  unaware, 
With  a  halo  round  her  hair.'* 

Sydney  Hazard  read  the  reply  of  Atbenais  with  m 
glow  of  rapture  that  was  new  to  him,  and  from  that 
moment  the  correspondence  went  swimmingly  on. 

In  the  meantime,  a  strange  change  had  come  over 
Honora — an  imwonted  light  was  in  her  eyes — a  new 
and  ever  changing  glow  upon  her  cheek.  She 
seemed  to  be  ever  in  a  waking  trance — to  be  gazing 
at  some  imseen  form,  and  listening  to  music  inaudi- 
ble to  those  aroimd.  She  might  have  passed  for  a 
Greek  sybil — so  beautiful,  so  melancholy,  so  inspired 
was  her  look.  And  young  Hazard  watched  her  with 
an  increasing  interest,  which  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
subdue. 

Not  that  he  was  inconstant  for  a  moment  to  his 
worshiped  Athenais — his  spirit-love.  Oh,  no  I  but 
he  found  himself  hoping  one  morning,  much  against 
his  will,  that  she  might  resemble  Honora — in  person 
and  manner — in  mittd  he  was  sure  she  did. 

lie  began  earnestly  to  long  for  an  interview  with 
his  fair  incognita.  She,  in  the  wild  poetry  of  her 
womanly  faith,  had  wished  that  they  should  never 
meet  on  earth,  and  had  repeatedly  described  the 
glorious  visions  she  cherished  of  a  life  with  him  in 
Heaven. 

But  our  less  spiritual  friend  Sydney  could  no 
longer  content  himself  with  this  sublime  state  of 
things,  and  he  wrote  her  a  passionately  eloquent 
letter,  earnestly  imploring  an  interview. 

Poor  Athenais  !  How  could  she  resist  such  musi- 
cally worded  entreaties  ?  It  was  true,  to  grant  them 
would  put  to  dight  the  ideal  dream  which  she  had 
lived  upon  so  long.  But  then  she  was  too  unselfish 
not  to  sacrifice  even  that  to  his  wish — and  so  the 
meeting  was  appointed — a  meeting  at  her  friend's, 
May  Mortimer's — a  lovely  little  arch  imp  of  mischief, 
who  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  whole  afiair 
than  either  of  the  lovers.    She  had  discovered  Athe- 
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nais'  secret  long  ago ;  and  now,  at  last,  partly  by 
accident,  she  had  found  out  who  **  Vivian"  was. 
But  she  kept  the  precious  knowledge  to  her  little 
wise  self,  and  patiently  and  demurely  awaited  the 
denouement. 

Sydney  was  an  old  friend  of  May  Mortimer's,  and 
he  was  quite  surprised  when  he  found  that  his  un- 
known poetess  knew  her  also.  He  was  rather  an- 
noyed, too,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  reveal  him- 
self to  her,  as  a  party  to  this  ultra-romantic  appoint- 
ment. But  there  was  no  help  for  it — so  he  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  walked  straight  to  her 
house. 

May  showered  her  fair  soft  curls  over  her  eyes  to 
hide  the  mischief  in  them,  as  she  curtsied  demurely 
on  his  entrance.  She  was  alone,  and  Sydney  almost 
felt  relieved  to  find  her  so,  for  his  heart  throbbed 
half  painfully  at  the  thought  of  what  was  to  come. 
But  May  would  not  let  him  long  enjoy  his  re- 
prieve. 

"My  friend  is  in  the  conservatory,"  she  said. 
"  We  did  not  expect  you  quite  so  soon,"  and  she 
glanced  archly  at  a  French  time-piece — a  Hgure  of 
Cupid  running  away  with  a  watch. 

Sydney  bit  his  lip — for  he  saw  that,  in  his  eager- 
ness, he  had  anticipated,  by  ten  minutes,  the  hour 
appointed. 

"  Will  you  seek  her,  Mr.  Hazard — or  shall  I  bring 
her  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  n't  let  me  give  you  that  trouble,  I  beg," 
he  replied,  and,  glad  to  escape  the  playful  malice  of 
her  smile,  he  hurried  to  the  conservatory. 

A  lady,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  bending 
over  a  beautiful  camelia  in  full  bloom.  The  ma- 
jestic form — the  superbly  classic  head,  with  its  mass 


of  dark,  glossy  hair,  wound  in  a  careless,  simple, 
yet  perfect  wave  of  grace  around  it !  How  like 
Honora  Revere ! 

Startled  by  his  step  the  lady  turned — and  at  the 
same  moment  the  gay,  light  tones  of  May  Mortimer 
were  heard  from  the  hall,  exclaiming,  as  she  tripped 
up  stairs — **  There,  Honora  !  how  do  you  like  your 
Vivian?" 

She  stood  for  a  moment  a  very  statue  of  amaze- 
ment !  Then  a  rush  of  mingled  emotions — shame- 
love — and,  shall  we  confess  it? — an  indefinable  rap- 
ture, came  over  her  heart — and  hiding  her  burning^ 
drooping  face  with  both  her  hands,  she  would  have 
fallen  had  not  our  astonished,  yet  equally  delighted 
hero,  recovering  his  self-possession,  sprang  forward 
to  sustain  her. 

*'  Honora !  Athenais !  my  precious  angel-love ! 
Look  up  to  me!  Speak — speak  but  one  word! 
Oh,  God !  this  ecstasy  is  too  divine !" 

Slowly  the  color  stole  back  to  her  hueless  cheeb— 
slowly  she  tmclosed  those  beautiful,  humid  eyes, 
and  meeting  his  ardent  gaze,  hid  them  again  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  enough — ^their  cup  of  happiness 
was  full. 

Of  course,  Romance  and  May  Mortimer  were 
altogether  to  blame  in  the  afi^air,  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  themselves  for  their  con* 
spiracy  against  two  such  dignified  and  determined 
personages  as  Sydney  and  Honora — ^had  tried  to  be. 
But  the  delighted  old  gentleman  thought  otherwise, 
it  seems — for  as  he  clasped,  on  the  wedding  day,  a 
costly  cameo  bracelet  around  the  dimpled  arm  of 
the  bridemaid,  he  whispered  in  her  ear — 

"We  have  had  our  own  way  with  them,  after 
all — hav  n't  we,  May  ?" 
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DsAK  coQBin,  I  am  pondering  now, 
With  the  sweet  tonth  wind  on  my  brow — 
And  thoaghtfal  eyes,  which  only  see 
The  Post,  in  sky  and  grass  and  tree. 

Into  the  past  I  go  to  seek 
The  lustre  of  thy  maidcoi  cheek, 
And  all  thy  graces  debonaire— 
I  go  to  seek,  and  find  them  there. 

Omst  thoa  revisit,  as  I  do, 

The  days  wherein  I  learned  to  woo  ? 

The  days  when,  yoong  in  thoughts  and  years. 

We  learned  Lore's  lore  of  smiles  and  tears  ? 

Our  early  love  found  early  core ; 
But,  cousin  mine,  of  this  be  sure— 
In  that  young  time  we  loved  as  well 
As  stateliest  lord  and  demosel. 


If  tKou  didst  not,  pray  tell  me  why 
Thy  soul  stood  beckoning  in  thine  eye  ;# 
Playing  the  sweet  mime  to  my  own. 
And  evermore  to  mine  alone ! 

If  /  loved  not,  why  should  it  be 
That,  quickened  by  a  thought  of  thee, 
My  spirit  goes  so  fiery  fast 
To  meet  thee  in  the  radiant  Past  ? 

Ah !  spurn  not  in  thy  ignorance 
The  golden  rule  of  that  romance- 
But  let  it  hold  thy  riper  age. 
As  mine,  in  happy  vassalage. 

As  mine  ?    By  Eros !  to  be  free 
From  bondage  of  that  memory, 
Were  but  to  wear  a  colder  chain — 
Were  but  to  give  my  bliss  for  pain. 


*  This  line  f9d  of  5th  stanza)  is  nearljr  identical  with  one  in  a  song  written  by  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  (1G53.)  It  fprmw 
up  in  my  mind  as  original,  ana  I  wrote  it  as  such.  My  verses  are  too  flimsy  m  their  texture  to  be  meddled  with,  or  I 
would  put  another  in  its  place. 
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A  TALE  OF  SPANISH  JEALOUSY 


BT  T.  MAT^n  Rsm. 


In  the  city  of  Havana,  some  years  ago,  lived 
a  wealthy  Spanish  merchant  named  Fuero— Don 
Diego  Fuero.  He  may  be  still  living  there,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  seems  very 
probable,  as  it  is  not  over  ten  years  since  the  episode 
in  his  life,  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  occurred. 
Don  Diego  was,  at  that  time,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  strong  frame  and  vigorous  constitution. 
His  complexion  was  swarthy — ^his  hair  black  and 
bushy,  and  his  face,  half  concealed  behind  a  pair  of 
huge  dark  whiskers,  wore  an  expression  of  fierce 
determination,  bordering  upon  ferocity. 

He  was  a  man  who  rarely  smiled,  and  with  whom 
neither  friend  nor  stranger  ever  thought  of  taking 
an  undue  liberty.  Nevertheless  he  was  reputed 
strictly  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  the  immense 
fortune  which  he  possessed  had  been  acquired  by 
long  and  patient  industry. 

Now  Don  Diego  was  not  happy — and  why  ?  His 
fortune  was  princely — his  health  good — and  his  wife 
beautiful.  Ah — alas !  it  is  not  always  happiness  to 
have  a  beautiful  wife  !  Some  prefer  rather  a  plain 
one,  with  good  sense ;  and  although  we  laugh  at 
them,  I,  for  my  part,  am  beginning  to  think  that 
these  are  the  wise  ones,  and  we  the  fools.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  however,  Don  Diego's  wife,  as  I  have 
said,  was  beautiful.  Many  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Havana.  This  is  saying  much. 
1  would  not  myself  like  to  go  so  far.  I  have  seen 
some  very  lovely  women  in  Havana.  No  matter  for 
that.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  Senora  Fuero 
was  very  beautiful.  She  was  very  young,  too — not 
quite  twenty — in  fact,  not  half  the  age  of  her  hus- 
band Don  Diego— but  among  the  Spanish  aristocracy 
age  is  not  considered  in  (he  disposing  of  hands — it 
has,  however,  something  to  do  in  the  bestowing  of 
hearts,  and,  unfortunately,  the  heart  of  the  Senora 
Josefa  had  never  been  the  property  of  her  husband. 
Not  that  it  was  another's.  Not  by  any  means,  for 
she  had  never  loved.  Brought  up,  a  young  Creole, 
upon  her  father's  plantation,  and  seeing  no  one  but 
her  parents,  a  maiden  aunt,  and  some  scores  of 
negro  slaves,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
the  delicious  dream. 

Young,  guileless,  and  in  fact  unconscioiis  that 
such  a  passion  existed,  she  was  bought  from  her 
father  by  the  gold  of  Don  Diego,  and  by  the  latter 
transplanted  from  her  rustic  home  to  the  gay  city. 

Now  here  a  question  arises,  on  the  respective 
advantages  of  choosing  a  wife  in  the  city,  or  bring- 
ing one  in  from  the  country.  I  have  known  this  to 
be  productive  of  furious  debate.    Both  have  their 


advantages  and  disadvantages — though,  in  either 
case,  I  think  the  disadvantages  preponderate.  Some 
prefer  city-bred  ladies  for  their  superior  refinement 
in  dress  and  manners.  Others  like  a  hale  honest 
country  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  an  arm  like 
a  pugilist.  Well,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
For  my  part,  I  intend  to  marry  a  city  lady.  I  have 
my  reasons,  of  course.  I  mean  to  reside  in  the 
city.  If  I  intended  going  upon  a  farm,  I  might  pre- 
fer a  country  girl  for  my  wife  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
go  upon  a  farm — so  I  shall  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to 
choose  a  country  wife  and  bring  her  to  town.  They 
become  very  much  changed  by  being  so  trans- 
planted. Quite  another  thing.  The  intoxication  of 
town  life — balls,  parties,  and  the  theatre — quite 
deranges  them ;  they  become  foolish,  and  make 
others  look  very  foolish,  just  about  the  time  when 
city  girls  have  grown  matronly  and  wise.  These 
are  mere  opinions,  and  will  hurt  no  one.  So  let  us 
return  to  Don  Diego  and  his  new  wife. 

AAer  his  marriag6  our  rich  merchant  furnished  a 
splendid  house  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
in  the  "  barrio,"  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
A  magnificent  carriage,  with  blooded  horses,  soon 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Havana  to  the  beautiful 
Creole.  She  was  at  once  pronounced  a  belle,  and 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  flattering  admirers.  To  say  the 
least,  the  fair  Josefa  did  not  seem  to  dislike  the 
relish  of  such  adulation.  She  who  had  never  known 
other  than  the  clumsy  compliments  of  her  sable 
handmaidens,  was  now  greeted  by  the  refined  flat- 
tery of  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  most  fashion- 
able city  in  the  new  world.  No  wonder  she  should 
become  a  little  vain.  Ah!  vanity,  there  is  much 
danger  in  thee — many  a  frail  creature  hast  thou 
seduced  to  sin  and  shame  ! 

The  exceeding  popularity  of  his  wife  enchanted 
Don  Diego,  and  his  moody  brow  for  a  season 
seemed  to  clear  up  and  assume  an  expression  of 
partial  gayety. 

He  was  fond  of  showing  his  beautiful  wife — as  all 
men  who  have  beautiful  wives  are — at  balls,  at  the 
theatre,  and  on  the  Fasao.  Moreover,  he  loved  her 
dearly,  and  wished  to  gratify  her  every  whin) — and, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  began  to  entertain  not  a  few  of 
these.  Don  Diego,  however,  humored  them  all — it 
must  be  acknowledged  at  a  good  round  cost — but 
for  this  he  cared  not  so  long  as  it  gave  pleasure  to 
his  "  dear  Josefa." 

So  ran  the  time — through  scenes  of  gayety  and 
pleasure.  Clouds,  however,  at  length  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  Don  Diego's  happiness.    He  began 
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to  grow  jealous.  Not  that  he  was  naturally  of  a 
jealous  disposition — ^tbat  is,  for  a  Spaniard — but  he 
had  more  than  once  detected  a  handsome  cavalier 
gazing  in  a  very  expressive  manner  at  his  wife — 
and — he  might  be  mistaken — ^but  he  imagined  that 
Josefa  did  not  seem  at  all  to  dislike  it.  Wherever 
he  went — to  a  ball  or  theatre — the  cavalier  was 
there.  If  he  drove  his  wife  upon  the  Pasao,  the 
cavalier  daished  past  him  upon  a  coal  black  steed, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  Josefa  as  if  his  soul  were  in 
his  eyes.  Furies !  this  could  not  last.  It  must  end 
in  something  worse — and  it  did  not  last,  for  Don 
Diego  growing  more  and  more  jealous,  came  to  the 
determination  of  keeping  his  wife  within  doors — 
which  he  did.  She  was  seen  no  more  at  the  theatre 
— and  seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  Pasao.  This  caused  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  and  not  a  little  scandal.  In  the 
vortex  of  fashionable  life  in  a  great  city  like  Havana, 
one  theme  of  scandal  soon  gives  place  to  and  is 
submerged  in  the  whirl  of  many  others,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  rich  merchant's  wife  and  her  involun- 
tary seclusion  from  society  ceased  to  be  spoken  of. 
We  must  assume  a  more  serious  style  :  the  drama 
we  are  about  to  relate  requires  it. 

Behind  Don  Diego's  mansion  was  a  beautiful 
garden — backed  by  a  low  wall,  over  which  drooped 
the  branches  of  a  variety  of  tropical  trees.  In  one 
corner  of  this  garden  grew  a  clump  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  which  had  been  woven  into  an  arbor 
by  means  of  the  twining  tendrils  of  the  West  Indian 
jessamine.  This  arbor  was  so  completely  over- 
shadowed as  to  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun,  while  at  night  time  the  only  light  tliat 
shone  in  its  fragrant  interior  was  the  flash  of  the 
coeiiyo.  In  front  of  the  house,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  was  a  splendid  mansion,  which,  like  that 
o(  Don  Diego,  was  furnished  with  balconies  and 
Venetian  blinds.  Don  Diego  had  never  inquired 
who  occupied  this  house.  Accident,  however,  at 
last  made  him  acquainted  with  who  was  the  tenant 
of  the  mansion.  One  evening  he  had  returned  home 
earlier  than  usual  from  his  warehouses,  and,  the 
evening  being  pleasant,  had  gone  up  to  the  azotta^ 
or  roof,  to  enjoy  the  sunset.  His  wife  had  not  seen 
him  come  in,  as  he  entered  by  the  garden  door,  a 
private  entrance  of  which  he  always  carried  the 
key. 

A  row  of  large  japonica  trees  grew  in  boxes  along 
the  front  of  the  azotea,  and  screened  observation 
from  the  street.  As  Fuero  sat  behind  one  of  these, 
his  eye  accidentally  roamed  through  the  dark  green 
foliage  and  fell  upon  the  balcony  blinds  of  the  oppo- 
site house.  Judge  of  his  surprise  when  he  saw, 
tlu-ough  the  half  opened  jalousie,  the  face  of  the 
very  cavalier  who  had  already  caused  him  so  much 
uneasiness.  He  was  not  perceived  by  the  latter, 
who  seemed  to  be  intently  gazing  on  the  lower 
windows  of  Don  Diego's  house,  and  at  intervals 
smiling,  as  though  some  one  aclcnowledged  his 
courtesy.  The  thin  lip  of  the  Spaniard  quivered 
with  rising  emotion — the  sharp,  stinging  pain  of 
jealousy  shooting  through  his  heart  almost  caused 
13 


him  to  cry  out — but  he  conquered  his  feelings,  de- 
termined to  await  the  result.  The  cavalier  disap- 
peared for  a  moment  from  the  window  but  pre- 
sently returned,  and  holding  a  folded  billet  doux 
through  the  bars  of  the  Venetian,  seemed  to  ask  the 
question— " May  I  send  it?"  As  though  he  had 
received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  folded 
paper  was  drawn  back,  and  the  cavalier,  with  a 
gratified  smile  and  a  polite  bow,  withdrew  from  the 
window.  Presently  a  mulatto  servant  issued  from 
the  house,  and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  crossed 
over  to  the  mansion  of  the  merchant,  and  rtmg  the 
bell. 

Don  Diego  received  the  note  from  his  own  ser- 
vant. It  was  somewhat  laconic  for  a  love  epistle, 
and  ran  simply  as  follows  : — 

"  Loveliest  of  Women  : — Grant  me  but  one  inter- 
view, and  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

*'  Alphonso.** 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  muttered  the  Spaniard,  **  it 
is  not  yet  too  late !"  and  he  thrust  the  note  into  his 
bosom. 

A  moment  afterwards  Don  Diego  entered  the 
drawing-room  in  which  his  wife  was  seated.  She 
was  not  near  the  window,  but  her  paleness  and 
agitation  plainly  told  that  she  knew  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, m 

With  a  gloomy,  but  determined  look,  Don  Diego 
approached  his  trembling  wife. 

''  Here  !"  said  be,  producing  the  billet,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony — "  this  is  for  you,  my 
dear  Josefa — it  requires  an  answer." 

"  An  answer  ?"  echoed  she,  feigning  astonishment 
and  indignation — ''what  villain  has  dared  this  ?  Don 
Diego,  he  must  be  punished  I" 

'•He  shall  be  punished — here,  write  the  answer — 
thus—" 

The  pen  trembled  in  her  small  white  jeweled 
hand  as  she  wrote,  after  Don  Diego's  dictation — 

"  Twelve  o'clock  to-night — an  arbor  in  the  garden 
— the  wall  may  be  scaled  without  difficulty. 

"  TUYA." 

She  felt  as  though  she  had  written  the  death  war- 
rant of  lam,  yet  innocent  in  deedy  and  perhaps  led  on 
to  guilty  thought  by  her  own  imprudence  and  vanity. 
How  was  she  to  save  him  ? 

"Fold  and  direct!"  abruptly  commanded  Don 
Diego. 

"Direct — to  whom?" 

"  To  whom  ? — to  Alphonso." 

And  as  Don  Diego  delivered  the  stern  sarcasm  he 
walked  up  to  the  window.  His  back  was  turned 
upon  his  wife  I 

With  an  instinctive  presence  of  mind,  felt  only  by 
women  when  placed  in  desperate  extremes,  that 
little  hand  seized  the  pen,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  wrote — 

"  Do  not  come — Don — " 

She  intended  to  have  written,  "  Don  Diego  knows 
all  I"  but  the  Spaniard  returning  to  the  table  pre- 
vented her.  He  did  not  perceive  the  addition.  With 
a  look  of  keen  despair  the  young  wife  folded  vbae^ 
note  mechanically )  and  dvt^cVb^  w  «&  ^Sda  \)a^  \)r«^ 
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desired.  Don  Diego  took  the  billet  from  her  hand, 
and  motioning  her  to  a  cabinet,  which  she  entered, 
he  closed  the  door,  and  locking  it,  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket.  He  then  rung  the  bell,  and  after  giving 
some  directions  to  a  confidential  servant,  walked 
from  the  room. 

The  note  reached  its  destination,  but  the  half 
uttered  warning,  "  Do  not  come — Don — "  was  not 
understood  by  the  enraptured  but  unfortunate  lover. 
He  thought  it  had  been  addressed  to  himself,  and  in- 
terpreted it  as  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  virtue. 

The  bell  of  the  great  cathedral  was  just  tolling  the 
hour  of  eleven,  when  Don  Diego  Fuero  silently 
glided  from  the  back  piazza  of  his  house,  and  en- 
tered the  arbor  we  have  already  spoken  of.  A 
crescent  moon  had  just  gone  down  behind  the  hills 
of  Mexico.  The  night  seemed  to  portend  storm. 
The  darkness  was  extreme,  and  objects  were  only 
visible  by  the  light  which  emanated  from  the  burn- 
ing eoeuyo.  As  the  glowing  insects  flitted  before 
the  face  of  the  Spaniard,  they  reflected  features  of 
no  common  expression.    A  deep  and  desperate  re- 


solve was  depicted  in  that  face,  and  every  muscle  of 
those  swarthy  lineaments  was  strained  to  its  ex- 
tremest  tension. 

With  his  hands,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  pahnetto,  he 
cleared  the  arbor  of  the  fire-flies,  and  now  stood  in 
darkness,  silently  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  vic- 
tim. One — two— three — twelve  o'clock  from  the 
cathedral !  A  rustling  is  heard  among  the  orange 
trees — the  breaking  of  a  bough — a  form  is  upon  the 
top  of  the  wall — then  follows  a  heavy  sound,  as  of 
some  one  leaping  to  the  earth,  and  all  again  is  still. 
Only  for  a  moment.  A  man,  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
eoeuyOf  is  seen  making  for  the  arbor.  He  reaches 
it — he  enters.  Hist !  hist !  The  gleam  of  a  dagger 
is  seen,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a  death  struggle — 
muttered  curses  are  heard,  and  the  dull,  heavy  sound 
of  stabbing — then  issues  a  groan — another  and  an- 
other— and  all  is  silent  as  before ! 

See  ! — a  man  comes  out  of  the  arbor — the  light  of 
the  fire-fly  glares  upon  him — horror !  he  U  dragging 
a  corpse!  He  lifts  it  upon  the  wall — a  fearful  im- 
precation— the  sound  of  a  heavy  body  falling  upon 
the  street — and  all  is  silent  again ! 


A     DREAM. 


BT  J.  BATAKO  TAYLOR. 


This  is  in  reality  a  poetical  fragment  which  came  to  the  author  in  a  dream,  (under  the  idea  that  he  was  reading  a 
new  poem  by  liongfcllow,)  singularly  enough  on  the  morning  of  January  1, 1&45.  Immediately  on  awaking,  retaining  a 
perfect  recollection  of  it,  he  wrote  it  down  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  exception  of  correcting  the  measure,  and  alter- 
ing some  phrases,  which  were  too  fantastic  to  l>e  generally  intelligible.  This  imusual,  and,  he  might  add,  agreeable 
manner  of  composition,  must  be  the  apology  for  its  uncomiected  and  fanciful  character. 


A  voice  rang  through  the  endless  depths  of  space. 
And  from  their  tireless  guard,  tc^etlier  called 
Tlie  destinies  of  Heaven. 

Among  the  stars 
Whose  watch-lights  glimmered  through  the  mighty  void, 
Back  from  whose  awful  majesty  the  mind 
Of  bright-winged  angels  weakly  turned  away. 
There  rolled — in  discord  with  the  glorious  sound, 
That,  bom  of  light  and  beauty  infinite, 
Breaks  in  sweet  waves  upon  the  walls  of  Heaven — 
A  darkened  orb.    Its  baleful  shadow  marred 
The  glory  of  the  starry  hosts,  and  on 
Its  wandering  path  it  cast  a  transient  gloom 
On  many  a  brighter  flame. 

But  while  they  came. 
Those  mighty  spirits  whose  decree  should  blot 
The  evil  planet  from  the  hosts  of  God, 
A  pure,  pale  orb,  that  like  a  diamond  burned 
Through  the  far  darkness  of  eternal  space. 
Crossed  the  dread  shadow  of  its  wavering  track, 
Then  silent  from  their  thrones  of  light  looked  down 
The  destinies  of  Heaven.    Lo !  like  a  spear, 
Through  the  rent  darkness  came  its  steady  ray 
And  pure,  undinuned,  shone  on  the  clouded  orb, 
That  faintly  glimmered  in  the  radiance  back, 


And  checked  its  rushing  flight,  to  linger  near 
The  :itaiuless  glory  that  it  could  not  win  ! 

The  angels  smiled.    Still  brighter  grew  the  orb, 
On  in  its  round,  beside  the  sinless  sphere ; 
Pierced  by  the  dame,  the  veiling  shadows  fell. 
And  from  its  growing  radiance  came  a  tone 
AVhose  mild,  sad  sweetness  sounded  far  above 
The  chorus  of  the  universe  sublime. 
And  reached  the  ear  of  God  ! 

Then  looked  the  star? . 
And  marveled  that  the  wand 'ring  orb  should  win 
A  glory  brighter  than  their  own,  before 
Whose  glance  their  diamond  lamps  grrew  dim, 
And  that  the  first  tone  of  repentant  love 
Should  drown  the  grandeur  of  tiieir  starry  chime. 

But  when  the  last  dark  shadow  left  the  sphere. 
And,  like  a  sun,  it  filled  the  void  with  light, 
Then  glowed  the  glorious  brows  of  angel  ho«ts 
With  the  wrapt  splendor  of  immortal  jo>'  ; 
And  from  Heaven's  centre,  where  archangels  turn 
With  drooping  wings  away,  a  lustre  came 
Filling  the  vastnes«  of  the  universe. 
While  the  sweet  melodies  that  with  it  streamed, 
Thrilled  through  the  conntlefs  armies  of  the  stars 
God's  blsMing  and  his  joy ! 


ELIZABETH    FENWICKE. 


BT  ft.  k.  WILLISTOX. 


It  was  early  in  Ihe  year  1639  that  a  sorrowful 
group  had  gathered  around  the  dying  bed  of  a  young 
and  lovely  woman,  in  a  fine  old  mansion  in  England. 
She  was  the  wife  of  George  Fenwicke,  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  fair  heritage  of  his  fathers,  to  lead 
a  band  of  his  countr^'men  to  an  asylum  from  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  civil  oppression  in  the  New 
World.  Mary  Fenwicke  had  sustained  her  husband 
under  all  the  discouragements  attendant  upon  his 
enterprize.  She  had  been  ready  for  his  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged, to  leave  all  else  that  had  been  dear  to  her 
youth ;  and  she  was  almost  on  the  eve  of  departure 
to  the  New  World,  when  she  was  summoned,  by 
sudden  and  fatal  illlness,  to  the  spirit-land.  She 
feared  not  to  die,  but  her  heart  clung  to  her  husband 
and  her  children,  and  she  would  fain  have  lingered 
on  the  earth  that  her  care  might  be  over  them.  That 
wish  was  vain,  for  even  then  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  her,  and  she  was  bidding  a  last  farewell  to 
those  loved  ones. 

"  I  fear  not  to  die,  my  dear  husband,"  she  said, 
"  for  my  trust  is  m  God ;  but  I  sorrow  much  to  leave 
you  to  go  alone  with  our  tender  children  into  the 
wilderness." 

Elizabeth,  the  only  sister  of  CJeorge  Fenwicke, 
impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  knelt  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  departing  one,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Hear  me,  my  sister — and  may  it  give  comfort  to 
you  in  your  last  moments — ^while  I  promise,  in  the 
sight  of  that  Heaven  which  you  are  so  soon  to  enter, 
that  I  will  go  with  my  brother  and  your  children  to 
the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  and  so  far  as  my  own 
care  can  supply  to  them  the  place  of  your  watchful 
love,  .shall  that  care  be  given  to  those  beloved  ones." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  the  dying  one — ^a 
look  of  thankful  emotion — and  she  was  at  rest. 

Elizabeth  Fenwicke  rose  from  her  knees  with  a 
iitense  of  the  ruin  which  her  vow  to  the  dead  had 
brought  upon  the  cherished  hopes  of  her  youth, 
added  to  the  desolation  of  bereavement.  She  turned 
and  met  the  reproachful  gaze  of  her  aiRanced  hus- 
band, and  the  next  moment  she  was  weeping  upon 
his  bosom.  She  was  betrothed,  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  Sir  Everard  Morton,  with  the  full  approval  of 
both  their  parents.  Indeed,  their  union  had  been  a 
favorite  project  with  their  fathers,  even  in  their 
childhood.  As  they  grew  up  they  sanctioned  the 
choi^  of  their  parents  by  a  mutual  attachment, 
which  had  grown  and  twined  around  them  until  it 
seemed  interwoven  with  their  existence.  Both 
were  now  fatherless — and  George  Fenwicke  had 
been  both  as  parent  and  brother  to  Elizabeth.    Pain-  | 


ful  as  was  the  anticipation  of  parting  with  this  dear 
brother,  she  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
swerving  from  her  engagement  to  Everard  to  ac- 
company him,  until,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  had  made  her  promise  to  her  dying  sister. 

The  funeral  of  Mary  Fenwicke  was  over,  and  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb  of  her  husband's  ances- 
tors. The  heart  of  Elizabeth  Fenwicke  was  torn  bf 
conflicting  emotions.  On  the  one  side  was  her 
aflianced  husband  importuning  her  to  abandon  the 
thought  of  accompanying  her  brother  into  his  exile. 
On  the  other  was  that  much  loved  brother,  going 
forth  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  with  his  three 
young  children,  uncared  for  by  a  mother's  love — 
moiu-ning  the  loss  of  the  wife  who  would  have  made 
his  home  happy,  even  though  that  hon;e  was  but  a 
hut  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
plighted  faith  and  the  deep  affection  of  many  years 
— on  the  other,  an  affection  unlike,  but  enduring  as 
her  life,  and  a  solemn  vow  made  to  the  departed. 
Her  brother  did  not  claim  its  fulfillment,  but  desired 
that  her  marriage  should  take  place  before  his  de- 
parture, as  it  had  been  first  appointed.  For  himself, 
he  could  not  now  abandon  the  enterprize,  even  had 
his  inclination  prompted  him  to  do  so,  for  his  word 
was  pledged  to  lead  the  pilgrims  to  their  asylum  in 
the  New  World,  and  he  was  a  patentee  of  the  terri- 
tory where  that  asylum  was  to  be  found.  But  vaia 
were  the  remonstrances  of  her  brother,  and  the  im- 
portunities of  Sir  Everard  Morton.  Elizabeth  felt 
that  she  might  not  draw  back  from  the  fulfillment  of 
her  vow  and  be  guiltless — that  however  painful  to 
her  heart  it  might  be,  she  must  not  falter 

"  Urge  me  not,  dear  Everard,"  she  said,  "  irom 
what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty — and  forgive  me  that,  in 
that  moment  of  sorrowful  excitement,  I  remembered 
not  that  my  vow  to  my  dying  sister  clashed  with  my 
plighted  faith  to  you.  But  take  hope,  my  beloved — 
we  may  yet  be  united  in  happiness  in  our  native 
land.  Circumstances  may  occur  which  will  leave 
my  brother  free  to  return ;  and  you  know  that  we 
do  not  relinquish  the  right  to  our  ancestral  estate, 
but  leav^  it  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  be 
resumed  at  pleasure.  We  may  yet  return  to  the 
home  of  our  fathers." 

* '  There  is  no  hope  to  me,  Elizabeth — ^nothing  but 
misery  before  me.  If  you  go  forth  to  the  New 
World,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  forever  separated. 
Perhaps,  when  so  far  distant,  you  may  forget  me 
for  a  nearer  lover.  There  are  gentlemen  of  noble 
birth  and  courtly  bearing  in  your  band,  and  among 
them  is  young  Huntington,  who  has  long  loved  x<3(^ 
though  in  silence^  alcnoiA.  \o  '\^c\"B.Vrj .    fecoA.  >iw».\o»?i 
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embrace  the  faith  of  the  Puritans,  and  feel  your 
TOWS  canceled  to  one  who  is  not  of  them." 

"Pain  me  not  by  doubting  my  truth,"  replied 
Elizabeth.  "  Should  the  faith  of  the  pilgrims  be- 
come mine,  it  shall  not  separate  us.  I  will  never 
be  the  wife  of  another." 

Surely  man  loves  not  as  does  woman.  Everard 
Morton  thought  not  of  leaving  his  fair  inheritance 
that  he  might  accompany  his  betrothed  bride.  He 
had  loved  her  as  one  who  was  to  adorn  and  beautify 
his  prosperous  fortune — not  as  one  for  whom  he 
could  give  up  all  else,  and  count  it  happiness.  Had 
duty  called  him  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  of  his 
lot,  and  go  forth  to  the  wildest  and  most  distant  land, 
the  would  have  gone  with  him  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

Amidst  many  prayers  and  blessings  that  pilgrim 
yewel  was  launched  forth  upon  the  ocean.  Long 
and  weary  was  the  voyage,  and  with  joyful  hearts 
they  attained  the  haven  of  their  rest.  It  was  a 
pleasant  location,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
river;  and  here  they  immediately  erected  their 
dwellings.  They  were  rude,  indeed,  compared 
with  the  mansions  which  many  of  them  had  left  in 
England ;  but  they  felt  that  they  were  the  homes  of 
freedom,  and  they  entered  them  with  the  hope  that 
at  no  distant  day  they  would  give  place  to  those 
more  befitting  their  early  station.  A  fort  had  been 
previously  erected,  and  to  the  fort  and  settlement 
were  given  the  united  names  of  two  distinguished 
noblemen  of  their  faith — the  Lord  Say  and  Lord 
Brook. 

George  Fenwicke,  when  wearied  with  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  his  office  he  returned  to  his  home, 
felt  that  he  had  cause  to  b!ess  the  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion  of  the  sister  who  made  that  home  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  and  gathered  his  children  in  happiness 
around  him.  But  when,  as  time  passed  on,  he  saw 
her  cheek  fading,  and  knew  that  though  for  his  sake 
she  strove  to  appear  cheerful  and  happy,  sorrow 
was  preying  at  her  heart,  he  reproached  himself 
that  he  did  not  forbid  her  accompanying  him,  and 
sacrificing  her  hopes  of  individual  happiness.  Once 
only  had  she  beard  from  her  lover.  A  ves.«iel  had 
come,  laden  with  accessions  of  emigrants  and  stores 
for  the  colony,  and  by  it  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  him.  It  was  written  in  great  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  and  added  much  to  her  previous 
unhappiness.  Everard  was  constantly  present  to 
her  mind,  and  she  mourned  in  secret  for  his  wretch- 
edness. 

A  year  had  thus  passed  by  since  she  left  her  native 
land.  And  where,  then,  was  Sir  Everard  Morton? 
One  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay  cavaliers  of  the  court 
of  Henrietta  of  France,  and  the  himband  of  one  of 
the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  ladies  who  graced 
the  court  by  her  beauty. 

One  short  year  had  wrought  this  change !  After 
accompanying  the  Fenwickcs  to  the  place  of  their 
embarkation,  and  watching  the  receding  vessel  until 
it  was  no  longer  discernible,  he  returned  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  his  estate.  After  a  few  sad  and 
weary  months  spent  upon  it,  he  felt  that  he  could 
endure  its  loneliness  np  longer,  and  sought  the  court 


of  his  sovereign,  that  he  might  find  relief  in  its 
society.  In  mingling  in  the  festive  throng,  he  had 
heard— what  was  meant  for  other  ears  than  his  own 
— himself  alluded  to  as  the  deserted  bridegroom,  and 
a  feeling  of  resentment  for  the  first  time  arose  in  his 
heart  against  Elizabeth. 

There  was  one  lady  of  the  court  who,  charmed  by 
the  graces  of  his  person — for  in  gallant  bearing  and 
personal  endowments  he  excelled — and  still  more  by 
the  reputation  of  his  large  estate,  resolved  that, 
could  her  attractions  win  him,  he  should  not  long  be 
a  '*  deserted  bridegroom."  Gifted  with  uncommon 
beauty,  and  with  every  fascination  of  manner,  she 
succeeded,  and  became  his  bride. 

And  was  Elizabeth  Fenwicke  forgotten?  No! 
Her  form  arose  before  him  even  at  the  altar  where 
he  was  plighting  his  vows  to  another.  The  thought 
of  her  was  with  him  continually,  and  when  he 
learned  ere  long  the  frivolity,  the  heartlessness,  the 
utter  disregard  of  his  wishes  by  her  he  called  his 
wife,  he  felt  that  Elizabeth  was  indeed  avenged. 

Lagging  as  were  the  voyages  of  those  days,  the 
tidings  of  Sir  Everard  Morton's  marriage  came 
fleetly  enough  to  the  heart  from  which  they  wero  to 
criLsh  out  all  youthfulness,  and  hope,  and  buoyancy 
forever.  So  trusting  had  been  the  nature  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  a  moment's  doubt  of  his  constancy  had 
never  found  place  in  her  mind.  It  came  to  her  like 
a  thunder  shock — that  she  was  forgotten,  and  for- 
gotten for  one  who  in  moral  worth,  and  mental 
endowments,  and  in  all  save  the  fleeting  charm  of 
personal  beauty,  was  infinitely  her  inferior.  She 
felt  that  her  own  happiness  had  perished,  but  she 
the  more  earnestly  sought  the  happiness  of  tbo$« 
around  her.  No  casual  observer,  who  witnessed  her 
in  the  cheerful  performance  of  every  duty,  would 
have  suspected  the  desolation  of  heart  which  that 
apparent  cheerfulness  concealed.  But  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  and  the  silence  of  the  night  watches, 
witnessed  the  tearful  agony  that  was  covered  from 
the  world.  Iler  brother,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  self 
reproach,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  had  snflfered 
her  to  accompany  him,  but  she  assured  him  that  she 
thought  it  far  better  to  be  undeceived  than  still  to 
have  loved  and  trusted  imworthily,  and  requested 
him  never  to  name  the  subject  to  her  again.  Her 
eugagement  had  Ijeen  publicly  known  in  England, 
and,  as  many  of  the  colonists  were  from  the  same 
section,  it  was  consequently  known  to  them.  When 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Everard  Morton  became  known 
in  the  colony,  Edward  Huntington  hoped  that  the 
aflection  he  had  so  long  cherished  might  not  be  in 
vain.  His  principles  were  too  honorable  to  allow 
him  to  speak  of  aflection  to  the  afliancc^d  bride  of 
another,  but  he  now  hoped  that  as  Elizabeth  M^-as 
freed  by  Morton's  perfidy  from  her  faith  to  him. 
she  might  in  time  return  the  regard  that  he  had  so 
long  secretly  cherished  for  her,  and  become  his  wife. 
But  his  hopes  were  fallacious.  Elizabeth  knew  that 
he  was  indeed  more  worthy  of  her  aficctionailhan 
he  upon  whom  their  wealth  had  been  lavished,  but 
she  could  neither  love  again,  nor  give  her  hand  in  a 
heartless  marriage. 
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More  than  ten  years  had  passed  by  since  the 
settlement  of  the  colonists  at  Saybrook— years  of 
mingled  trial  and  prosperity.  And  changes  great 
and  strange  had  those  years  made  in  their  native 
land.  The  sovereign  whose  oppression  had  driven 
them  forth  had  perished  upon  the  scaffold,  and  his 
gay  and  beautiful  queen  had  found  an  asylum  in  an- 
other land.  It  was  not  long  aAer  these  events  that 
a  stranger  arrived  at  Saybrook,  accompanied  by  a 
daughter  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The 
stranger  was  Sir  Everard  Morton.  He  had  borne  no 
part  in  the  civil  strife  that  had  convulsed  his  country, 
but  had  remained  in  retirement  upon  his  own  estate. 
He  disapproved  too  much  of  the  oppressive  acts  of 
his  sovereign  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence,  and 
still  was  withheld  by  feelings  of  personal  attachment 
from  raising  his  hand  against  him.  His  wife  had 
mourned  unceasingly  for  the  lost  gayeties  of  the 
court,  where  her  world  had  centred,  and  with  her  he 
had  never  known  domestic  happiness.  She  had 
t>ecn  some  time  dead,  and  he  had  come  to  seek  to 
win  the  hand,  and  the  ulfections,  which  he  had  once 
so  recklessly  cast  from  him.  He  found  Elizabeth 
changed  from  the  glad  and  buoyant  being  to  whom 
his  faith  was  plighted  long  years  ago  in  England — 
changed,  indeed,  but  as  he  thought  far  more  lovely. 
Her  fair  face  had  lost  the  bloom  which  it  then  wore, 
but  in  its  place  was  an  expression  of  deep  and  holy 
interest,  which  in  the  light-hearted  days  of  her  early 
youth  it  had  never  known.  She  received  him  with 
kindness,  as  one  whom  she  had  known  in  her  native 
land,  but  without  emotion.  He  spoke  of  the  hopes 
that  had  led  him  thither,  and  entreated  her  forgive- 
ness of  the  past. 

She  replied,  "  I  have  long  since  forgiven  you, 
Everard,  but  think  not  to  again  awaken  my  aflfec- 
tions,  or  to  win  me  to  a  loveless  marriage.  I  once 
loved  you  with  all  the  trusting  devotion  of  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  nature — you  cast  that  affection  from 
you  and  became  the  husband  of  another.  All  the 
pride  of  my  heart  was  roused  to  conceal  my  anguish, 
and  to  conquer  the  misplaced  attachment  that  had 
caused  it.  I  I'oldcd  my  wrongs  and  sufferings  within 
my  own  heart.  I  at  last  overcame  all  regard  and 
affection  for  one  whom  to  love  longer  were  a  crime, 
but  in  the  conflict  my  whole  nature  has  changed — I 
can  never  love  again." 

Sir  Everard  Morton  left  the  presence  of  Elizabeth 


a  disappointed  and  remorseful  man,  but  never  in 
their  happy  youth  had  she  been  dear  to  him  as  in 
that  bitter  hour.  He  still  lingered  in  Saybrook,  that 
he  might  be  near  her,  (and  as  he  had  long  since  em- 
braced  the  faith  for  which  they  were  exiles,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  colonists  as  a  brother,)  and  when, 
not  many  months  af\er,  he  was  laid  low  by  a  fatal 
illness,  he  committed  his  child  to  Elizabeth  in  full 
confidence  that  she  would  tenderly  care  for  its  wel- 
fare. Her  hand  wiped  the  death  damps  from  his 
brow,  and  his  last  look  was  upon  her. 

Time  passed  on,  and  youth  had  faded  from  the 
fair  sad  face  of  Elizabeth  Fenwicke.  The  children 
of  her  adoption  had  grown  up  around  her  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  One  great  sorrow  had  fallen 
upon  them.  The  loved  brother  and  father  was  no 
more. 

He  had  been  led  by  business  to  return  to  England. 
His  sister  declined  accompanying  him,  preferring  to 
remain  in  their  home  with  her  young  charge.  She 
had  no  longer  any  wish  to  return  to  the  land  to 
which  her  heart  had  turned  with  such  yearning 
during  the  first  year  of  her  residence  in  America. 
Mr.  Fenwicke  died  in  England,  and  was  laid  beside 
the  wife  of  his  youth  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

The  young  Clara  Morton  had  grownup  with  all 
her  mother's  remarkable  beauty.  Under  the  careful 
training  of  Elizabeth  she  had  been  prepared  for 
what  her  mother  was  not — to  make  her  home  happy 
amidst  the  sober  realities  of  life.  Her  mother  had 
loved  only  its  gala  days  and  pageantry.  And  did 
Elizabeth  love  this  child  of  her  adoption  no  better 
than  if  she  had  been  the  child  of  a  stranger  com- 
mitted to  her  care  ?  Her  own  heart  answered  yes. 
And  this  affection  was  returned  as  by  the  love  of  a 
child  to  a  mother.  A  broad  domain  was  Clara's  in- 
heritance in  her  native  land,  but  she  had  no  wish  to 
return  to  it  while  that  return  would  separate  her 
from  her  adopted  mother.  Ere  her  foster-mother 
passed  away  from  the  earth,  Clara  became  the  wife 
of  young  Edward  Fenwicke.  Elizabeth  had  long 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  grave  as  the  bourne 
where  her  weary  heart  would  find  rest,  and  from 
which  she  should  pass  to  the  happiness  for  which 
her  soul  thirsted.  She  was  laid  in  it  ere  the  meridian 
of  her  life  was  hardly  passed  by,  and  there  were 
many,  very  many,  who  there  mourned  a  beloved 
and  devoted  friend  in  Elizabeth  Fenwicke. 


DUTY. 


BY  R.  KLZJ90N. 


Would  every  man  but  of  bis  duty  do 
A  tithe,  t])i8  earth  were  as  a  paradise ! 
Then  would  ihc  victory  be  for  the  wise. 

The  gofxl  and  virtuous,  and  not  unto 

The  sword  and  spear,  the  brute-strong,  who  undo 
Tlieir  fellow  men,  and  rend  in  tvirain  the  tied 
Which  bind  all  hearts  to  holy  miniftries : 
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Those  ministries  which,  like  pure  ore,  run  through 
The  common  boeom  in  this  week-day  life ; 
But  we  do  lend  ourselves  to  brutish  strife. 

Blind  tools  in  a  blind  liand  :  we  violate 
Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  and  ourselves  deprive 

Of  their  high  blessings— learning,  but  too  late, 

That  on  all  sin  telf-punishmeat.  toaaAw^vrasX. 


MOUNT    HOLYOKE. 


(with  an  XNaEAinito.) 


It  IB  only  of  late  years  that  foreign  travelers  have 
admitted  that  American  scenery  is  behind  none  in 
the  world  for  beauty,  grandeur,  or  loveliness ;  and 
too  many  of  our  own  people,  until  this  verdict  was 
given,  were  equally  unjust  to  their  native  country. 
But,  perhaps,  nowhere  on  the  globe  is  the  scenery 
so  diversified  as  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
here  every  variety  of  landscape,  from  the  wild  sub- 
limity of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  calm  loveli- 
ness of  the  Connecticut  bottoms.  We  have  the  hills 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  festooned  with  gorgeous 
parasite  plants — the  purple  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
emulating  the  romantic  passes  of  the  Rhine — the 
vast  prairies  of  the  West,  like  an  ocean  strewn  with 
flowers — and  here  and  there  landscapes  of  more 
quiet  beauty,  sprinkled  with  farms  and  woodlands, 
and  vieing  even  with  the  boasted  fields  of  old  Eng- 
land in  rural  loveliness.  Yet,  even  at  this  day,  the 
American  public  is  but  half  informed  of  the  land- 
scape beauty  of  this  country.  Thousands  of  our 
people  annually  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  when  it  lies  almost  at  their  doors,  but 
disregarded  or  unknown. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  landscapes  the  United 
States  can  boast  is  visible  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  know  of  no  scene,  indeed,  so  nearly 
approaching  the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  celebrated 
Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the 
rural  loveliness  of  England.  The  face  of  Mount 
Holyoke  which  looks  toward  Northampton  is  at  an 
elevation  of  1100  feet  above  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  commands  a  prospect  of  over  sixty  miles  in  all 
directions.  When  the  traveler  reaches  the  top  of 
this  acclivity,  he  stands  for  a  moment  breathless 
with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  landscape  below.  He  .sees  a  vast  plain  at  his 
feet,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  blue  hills,  and 
scattered  all  over  with  towns,  villages,  farm-houses 
and  clumps  of  woodland.  The  rich  green  of  its 
fertile  valley,  the  white  walls  of  the  villages,  and 
the  graceful  church  spires  piercing  to  the  sky,  are 
the  first  objects  that  attract  his  attention.  Through 
this  unrivaled  valley  of  the  richest  meadow  land 
he  sees  the  Connecticut  River  winding  to  and  fro, 
like  a  thread  of  silver  tlirough  a  tissue  o(  green,  its 
bright  waters  flashing  and  dancing  in  the  sunlight 
and  wind,  and  its  borders  fringed  with  shrubs,  wild 
flowers,  and  the  graceful  weeping  elm  of  New 
England.  Four  times  the  river  turns  to  the  west, 
and  thrice  to  the  east,  makinsr  a  circuitous  course  of 
twenty-four  miles  in  a  distance  of  about  twelve. 
Far  oflf  is  the  town  of  Northampton  itself,  one  of 
the  loveliest  places  in  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  which  slopes  down,  in  a  succession  of 
natural  terraces,  to  the  river. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  spectator  is  Mount  Tom, 
between  which  and  Mount  Holvoke  the  Connecticut 


has  apparently,  at  some  early  geological  epoch, 
broken  through,  aflTording  an  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  an  immense  lake  which,  at  that  period,  unques* 
tionably  existed  here.  In  the  opposite  quarter,  to 
the  north-east,  is  Monadhoe ;  to  the  north  the  Green 
Mountains,  advancing  and  receding  in  the  distance  ; 
to  the  north-west.  Saddle  Mountain.  The  whole 
forming  a  range  of  mountain  scenery  which  consti- 
tutes a  fitting  frame  for  the  lovely  landscape  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator. 

No  scene,  perhaps,  could  be  selected  so  peculiarly 
New  England  in  all  its  features.  The  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farms,  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste 
in  the  architecture  of  the  villages,  the  innumerable 
church  spires  betokening  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people — these  are  all  characteristic  of  the  hardy, 
thriving,  educated,  and  moral  New  Englander.  On 
the  Sabbath,  when  the  sound  of  innumerable  bells, 
rising  sweetly  through  the  air,  calls  the  villagers  to 
the  house  of  God,  no  scene  can  be  imagined  more 
soothing  and  holy  than  that  beheld  by  the  traveler 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

Yet  this  now  peaceful  landscape  once  echoed  to 
the  savage  war-whoop;  those  smiling  fields  were 
once  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  battle.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  the  towns  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  bore  the  fiercest  brunt  of  the  conflicts 
with  the  aborigines.  On  this  exposed  frontier  human 
blood  was  shed  like  water! 

At  the  feet  of  tlie  spectator,  as  he  looks  from 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
is  a  little  hamlet  still  bearing  its  Indian  name  Hocca- 
Hum,  which  was  burnt  by  the  savages,  and  the  in- 
habitants either  killed  or  taken  captive.  Another 
village,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tom,  called  Paseatn- 
mucy  shared  a  like  fate.  The  town  of  Northampton, 
though  surrounded  with  palisades,  was  often  subject 
to  successful  as.saults  of  hostile  Indians,  during  which 
some  of  its  houses  were  burnt,  its  forts  destroyed, 
and  its  women  and  children  taken  prisoners.  In 
that  day  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  for  the  farmer 
to  take  his  musket  with  him  into  the  field,  and  not 
unfrcquently  he  was  summoned  from  his  plough  by 
the  sight  of  his  house  in  flames,  and  his  family  flying 
before  the  inhuman  savages. 

It  was  in  IGOS,  thirty  years  aOer  the  landing  at 
Plymouth,  that  the  township  of  Northampton  was 
first  purchased  from  the  aborigines.  Settlers  soon 
flocked  to  the  vicinity,  attracted  by  the  richness  of 
the  alluvial  .soil,  and  long  before  the  intermediate 
country  between  it  and  the  sea-coast  was  occupied, 
this  township  became  comparatively  thickly  popu- 
lated. The  price  of  the  tract  of  land,  thus  sold  by 
the  Indians,  was  a  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  and 
ten  coats.  A  few  years  after,  a  piece  of  land  con- 
taining about  nine  hundred  acres  was  l)Ought  for 
fifty  shillings.  These  two  tracts  are  now  worth 
over  a  million  of  dollars. 


BLAKE'S    VISITANTS. 


BT  WILLIAM  H.  C.  HMMXE. 


"  Blake,  the  painter,  forgot  the  preMnt  in  the  past.  He  conceived  that  he  had  formed  friend«hip0  with  distinguiflhed 
individuaU  of  antiquity.  He  aaserted  that  they  appeared  to  him,  and  were  luminous  and  majestic  shadows.  Tlie  most 
propitious  time  for  their  visits  was  from  nine  at  night  till  five  in  the  morning.'' 


Ths  stars  shed  a  dreamy  light, 

The  wind  like  an  infant  sighs ; 
My  kttice  gleams,  f<)r  the  queen  of  night 

Looks  through  with  her  soft  bright  eyes. 
I  carry  the  mystic  key 

Thnt  unlocks  the  mighty  Past, 
And,  ere  long,  the  dead  to  visit  me 

Will  wake  in  his  chambers  vast. 

The  gloom  of  the  gprave  forsake, 

Ye  princes  who  ruled  of  yore ! 
For  the  painter  fain  to  life  would  wake 

Your  majestic  forms  once  more. 
Ye  brave,  with  your  tossing  plumes, 

Ye  bards  of  the  pale,  high  brow ! 
Leave  the  starless  night  of  forgotten  tombs, 

For  my  hand  feels  skillful  now. 

They  come,  a  shadowy  throng, 

With  the  types  of  their  old  renown — 
The  Mantuan  bard,  with  his  wreath  of  song. 

The  monarch  virith  nhe  and  crown. 
They  come :    On  the  fatal  Ides 

Of  March  yon  conqueror  fell. 
And  the  rich  green  leaf  of  the  laurel  hides 

His  t)aldness  of  forehead  well. 


I  know,  though  his  tongue  is  still, 

By  his  pale,  pole  lips  apart, 
The  Roman  whose  spell  of  voice  could  thrill 

The  depths  of  the  coldest  hearts : 
And  behind  that  group  of  queens, 

Bedight  in  superb  attire, 
How  mournfully  Lesbian  Sappho  leans 

Her  head  on  a  broken  lyre. 

That  terrible  shade  I  know 

By  the  scowl  his  visage  Mrears, 
And  the  Scottish  knight,  his  noble  foe. 

By  the  broad  cla>'moTe  he  bears ; 
And  that  virarrior  king  who  dyed 

In  Saracen  gore  the  sands. 
With  his  knightly  haruesj>  un,  beside 

The  fiery  Soldan  stands. 

Ye  h&ureled  of  old,  all  hail ! 

I  love  in  the  gloom  of  night 
To  rob  the  Past  of  his  cloudy  veil. 

And  gaze  on  3ronr  features  bright. 
Hah !  the  first  bright  beam  of  dawn 

On  my  window  redly  plays, 
And  back  to  their  homes  of  dust  have  gone 

The  mighty  of  other  da>'s. 


<  ••I » 


THE    HOME    OF    LOVE. 


BT  BLAlfCHS  BXIflfAniDK. 


I:i  summer's  early  day, 
I  saw  a  lovely  maiden  wander  forth. 

To  cull  the  flow'rets  gay, 
Tliat  grow  in  beauty  on  our  lovely  earth. 

She  was  must  bright  and  fair, 
No  trace  of  sorrow  lingered  on  her  brow ; 

But  smiles  of  joy  were  there— 
For  Love  had  uttered  in  her  ear  bis  vow. 

She  wove  a  garland  bright. 
And  in  a  transport  cried,  "  This,  this  for  Love !" 

Then,  blushing  with  delight. 
She  turned  her  joyful  eyes  to  heaven  above. 

I  've  been  in  pleasure's  hall. 
Where  lightest  mirth  and  gayety  aboond, 

But  there  was  sadness  all 
Compared  with  joy  that  in  her  breast  was  found. 

Love  there  had  found  a  home. 
And  he  was  welcome  to  her  thrilling  heart ; 

With  him  't  were  sweet  to  roam. 
But  never,  never  would  she  with  him  part. 


Tlie  morning  sun  arose, 
Gilding  the  earth  with  heavenly-colored  ra}-s. 

While  at  fair  evening's  close 
Earth  grew  more  bright  to  her  enraptured  gaze. 

The  summer  passed  away. 
With  all  its  singing  birds  and  charming  flowers, 

That,  like  oar  loved  ones,  may 
But  little  time  for  us  to  call  them  ours. 

Yet  love  was  in  her  breast. 
And  though  the  snows  of  winter  came  to  chill, 

He  there  found  pleasant  rest, 
And  slept,  or  flattered  wildly  at  his  will. 

No  time  nor  place  coald  change 
The  summer-brightness  of  her  joyful  aky ; 

No  darkness  could  estrange. 
For  Love  was  near  her  with  his  beaming  eya. 

Love  there  had  found  a  liome, 
And  he  was  welcome  to  her  thrilling  heart ; 

With  him  t  were  rweet  to  roam. 
Bat  nevfr,  never  would  she  with  him  ^jaxV*. 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


MUnstnlsyt  AmcUiU  and  Modtm :  With  on  Hittoncal  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes.  By  William  MothtrwtU.  Boston: 
Wm.  D.  Ticknor  f  Co.    3  vols.  16fno. 

The  early  songs  and  ballads  of  a  nation  are  among  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  its  literature.  They  are 
generally  pure  expressions  of  the  national  character,  re- 
flecting the  moods,  manners,  saperstitions,  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  Their 
roost  fascinating  characteristic  is,  of  coarse,  their  natural- 
ness. All  their  words  and  phrases  stand  for  things.  The 
very  poverty  of  expression  at  that  period  of  a  language 
when  its  powers  liave  not  been  fully  developed,  forces  the 
singer  to  write  close  to  the  things  he  expresses.  In  these 
old  ballads  every  thing  has  the  appearance  of  being  true 
to  the  fact  and  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit.  The  peculiar 
raciness  and  sweetness  they  breathe  have  never  been 
reached  by  any  modem  imitator.  The  form  may  be  re- 
produced, but  the  vital  spirit  eludes  the  most  painstaking 
labor. 

This  elegant  reprint  of  Motherwell's  collection  will  be 
eagerly  sought  by  all  lovers  of  the  natural  poetry  of  the 
heart.  The  introduction  of  the  editor  is  well  written,  and 
evidences  learning,  taste,  and  a  keen  relish  of  the  old 
ballad  spirit.  In  Motherwell  there  was  that  combination 
of  the  antiquary  and  the  poet,  which  fitted  him  to  perform 
hiB  task  well.  The  collection  contains  some  seventy  or 
eighty  ballads,  many  of  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
narrative  poetry.  They  generally  open  "  with  some 
striking  and  natural  picture,  fragrant  with  life  and  motion. 
The  story  runs  on  in  an  arrow-like  stream,  with  all  the 
straightforwardness  of  unfeigned  and  earnest  passion." 
Tlie  ideas  and  feelings  conveyed  by  allusion  are  often  the 
most  poetical  from  their  beautiful  simplicity.  Some  of  the 
ballads  are  highly  dramatic  in  the  great  requisite  of  im- 
passioned action. 

Tliere  is  one  ballad,  called  tlie  "  Master  of  Weem>'ss,'' 
which  Motherwell  publishes  for  the  first  time,  the  greater 
part  of  which  we  extract.  It  is  very  striking  and 
powerful. 

The  Master  of  Weemyas  has  biggit  a  ship. 

To  soile  upon  the  sea ; 
And  four-aiul-twenty  bauld  marinerci 

Doe  beare  him  companie. 

They  have  hoistit  snite  and  left  the  land, 

They  have  say  lit  my  lis  three ; 
When  up  there  lap  the  bonnie  mermayd. 

All  in  the  Norland  sea. 

"  O  whare  saile  ye,"  quo'  the  bonnie  mermayd, 

"  Upon  the  saut  sea  faem  V 
"  It 's  we  are  bounde  until  Noroway — 

God  send  us  skaithless  hame  !" 

O  Noroway  is  a  gay,  gay  strande, 

And  a  merrie  land,  I  trowe ; 
But  nevir  imne  sail  see  Noroway, 

Gin  the  mermayd  keeps  her  vowe  I 

Down  donkit  then  the  mermnyden 

Deep  iniil  the  middil  sea  ; 
And  merrie  leuch  that  master  boold, 

With  his  jollie  companie. 

They  avlit  awa,  and  they  laylit  awm» 
They  hare  taylit  leagues  ten ; 


When,  lo  I  aplap  be  the  gude  ship's  aide 
The  self  same  mermnyden. 

And  aye  shee  sang,  and  aye  shee  sang. 

As  shee  rade  uptni  the  sea : 
"If  ye  bee  men  of  Christian  moulde, 

Throwe  the  master  out  to  mee. 

"  Throwe  out  to  mee  tlie  master  banld, 

If  ye  bee  Christian  men ; 
But  an  ye  faile,  though  fast  ye  sayle, 

Ye  '11  nevir  see  land  agen ! 

"  Sayle  on,  sayle  on,  sa^le  on,"  said  shee, 

Suyle  on  and  nevir  blume  j 
The  winde  at  will  your  saylis  may  fill, 

But  the  laud  ye  snail  nevir  win !" 

It  '8  nevir  word  spak  that  master  bauld, 
But  a  loud  laugh  leuch  the  ere  we ; 

And  in  the  deep  then  the  mermayden 
Doun  drappit  frae  their  viewe. 

But  ilk  ane  kythit  her  bonnie  face, 
How  dark  dark  grew  its  lire ; 

And  ilk  ane  saw  her  bricht  bricht  eynt 
Iteming  like  coals  o'  fire. 

"  8teer  on,  steer  on,  thou  master  bauld, 

The  wind  blaws  unco  hie  :" 
"  O  there 's  not  a  steme  in'  a  the  lift 

To  guide  us  thro'  the  ■*•  •" 


"  Steer  on,  steer  on^  thou  master  bauld. 

The  storm  is  coming  fast !'' 
''  Ttien  up,  then  up,  my  bonnie  boy, 

Unto  the  topmost  mast." 

"  liooke  oute,  lookc  nute,  my  bauldest  man. 

Looke  oute  unto  the  storme. 
And  if  ye  cannot  get  sicht  o'  land, 

Do  you  see  the  dawin  o'  mom  ?" 

"  liooke  yet  agen,  my  ae  best  man. 

And  tell  me  what  yr  do  see  ?" 
"  O  Lord  I  I  spy  the  false  mermayden 

Fast  sayling  out  owre  the  sea !" 

•'  How  can  ye  spy  the  fniise  mermayden 

Fust  s.tyling  on  the  mirk  sea? 
For  there 's  neither  mune  nor  momin'  licht — 

In  troth  it  can  nevir  bee." 

"  O  there  is  neither  mune  nor  mornin'  licht. 

Nor  ae  star's  blink  on  the  sea ; 
But,  08  I  am  a  Christian  man. 

That  witch  woman  I  see  ! 

"  Good  Lord !  there  is  a  scaud  o'  fire 

Fast  coming  out  oiivtc  the  sea ; 
And  fast  therein  the  grim  mermayden 

Is  sayling  on  to  thee  ! 

"  She  hniles  our  ship  wi'  a  shrill  shrill  cry — 
She  is  coming,  alace  !  more  near." 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me  now,"  said  the  master  bauld. 
'*  For  I  both  do  see  and  bear  ! 

"  Come  doun,  come  doun,  my  ae  best  man. 

For  nn  ill  weird  I  maun  dfie  : 
Yet  I  reck  not  for  my  sinful  self, 

But  thou,  my  trew  compouie !" 


Hu  Lift  qftke  Rt.  Hen.  Qeorgt  Casming.    By  Robirt  Bell. 
New  York,    Harpor  f  Brotkort.    1  wl.    IOmo. 

This  volume  presents  an  animated  view  of  the  life"  of 
one  of  EngUnd's  moat  iHtmiinent  orators  and  at»tennen, 
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and  enables  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  iteps  by  which 
the  highest  honors  of  the  government  were  attained  by 
the  son  of  a  poor  actress,  through  the  combination  of 
splendid  and  showy  powers  with  fortunate  circumstances. 
The  biographer's  bias  is  evidently  toward  the  party  which 
Canning  opposed,  but  still  his  estimate  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  his  subject  is  high,  and  his  eulogy  hearty. 
That  portion  of  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
which  relates  to  the  great  parliamentary  battles  in  which 
Canning  was  engaged  during  the  wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Canning,  as  the  adherent  of  Pitt  and 
Pitt's  policy,  developed  in  these  hot  intellectual  contests 
his  masterly  powers  of  debate,  and  his  command  of  thu 
most  brilliant  resources  of  the  orator.  An  interesting 
chapter  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Queen  Caroline  and 
her  ro)'ul  husband.  A  number  of  striking  facts  respecting 
the  character  of  George  the  Fourth  are  here  very  happily 
condensed.  We  have  always  viewed  this  monarch  as 
coming  nearer  the  ideal  of  complete  scoiindrelism,  than 
any  other  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne^  He  only 
wanted  great  talents  to  be  a  great  crimiiul ;  but,  as  he 
lacked  these,  he  sunk  into  a  mere  pitiful  liar,  blackguard 
and  sensualist.  He  was  intoxicated  on  his  wedding  day, 
aiid  reeled  drunk  into  the  bridal  chamber,  and  fell  under 
the  grate,  where  he  passed  most  of  the  night.  It  was  by 
such  a  husband  as  this  that  the  poor  German  woman  was 
denounced  and  persecuted.  Mr.  Bell's  book  contains  many 
precious  details  regarding  the  life  of  this  mean  and  bad 
man,  and  other  scions  of  the  same  stock.  The  sons  of 
George  the  Third  did  more  to  degrade  majesty  and  royal 
blood  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  could  have  been 
ejected  by  a  thousand  satirists. 


Memoin  and  Ensays^  Jllustrotivt  qf  Art^  Liuraturtf  and 
Social  Morals.  By  Mrs.  Jamison.  New  York.  Wiley 
^  Putnam.    1  vol.  16mo. 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  if  not  judi- 
cious, of  critics,  and  never  wrote  any  thing  without  dis- 
playing more  than  common  richness  of  expression  and 
glow  of  feeling.  The  present  volume  contains  some  fine 
essays  on  the  House  of  Titian,  Adelaide  Kemble,  The 
Xanthean  Marbles,  Washington  Allston,  Woman's  Posi- 
tion, and  Mothers  and  Governesses.  In  the  first,  her 
style  is  almost  as  gorgeously  colored  as  the  paintings  of 
the  great  artist  she  takes  for  her  subject.  The  paper  on 
Adelaide  Kemble  contains  much  fine  criticism,  broken  by 
bursts  of  panegyric.  In  "Woman's  Position,'*  she  de- 
claims nervously  against  the  false  position  in  which  the 
female  laborers  of  England  are  placed,  and  sets  forth  with 
considerable  clearness  and  energry  the  bod  consequences 
to  which  it  must  lead.  To  American  readers  the  long 
paper  on  Allston  will  be  the  most  interesting.  A  slight 
memoir  is  given  of  our  illustrious  painter,  followed  by  a 
warm  and  appreciating  notice  of  his  different  workSj  and 
a  selection  from  some  maxims  relating  to  art  and  life, 
which  she  found  written  on  the  walU  of  his  studio  at 
Cambridge.  Several  of  these  last  are  very  striking,  and 
evidence  the  high  estimate  which  Allston  formed  of  the 
artist's  vocation.  Among  those  maxims  relating  to  life, 
the  best  is  this :  "  The  devil's  heartiest  laugh  is  a  detract- 
ing witticism — hence  the  phrase,  '  devilish  good,'  has 
sometimes  a  literal  meaning."  Mrs.  Jameson  quotes 
from  one  of  AUston's  letters  a  magnificent  image,  which 
we  cannot  forbear  extracting.  He  says — "  I  saw  the  tun 
rise  on  Lake  Maggiorc.  Such  a  sunrise  !  The  giant  Alps 
uemedf  literally ^  to  rise  from  their  purple  bedSf  and  putting 
on  their  crowns  of  gold^  to  send  up  a  Hallelujah  almost 
audible!"    We  notice  that  some  of  the  English  nfw»- 


papers,  in  referring  to  this  article  on  Allston,  seem 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  his  paintings,  and  quote  Mra. 
Jameson's  rapturous  eulogies  with  the  most  marked  tar- 
prise. 

History  qf  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  from  the  End  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  Dtath  qf  Julius  Cetsar;  and  of 
the  Reign  of  Augustus:  With  a  lAfe  of  Trajoat,  Bp 
Thomas  Arnold^  D.  D.    New  York.    1  vol.  Qvo. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Arnold  traces  the  history  of  those  long 
and  bloody  wars  of  spoliation  and  conquest  which  made 
the  empire  of  Rome  tmiversal.  He  has  performed  the 
task  with  signal  ability  and  candor.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  clear,  simple  and  forcible,  well  calculated  as  a  mediom 
of  narrative  and  reflection,  and  requiring  in  the  reader  no 
other  than  a  pleasant  exercise  of  thought  and  attentkm, 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  period.  Dr.  Arnold  ex- 
celled in  analyzing  states  of  society;  and  this  volume  it 
calculated  to  convey  a  moKt  vivid  impression  of  Roman 
life  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  corruption  of  morals, 
the  servility,  the  rapacity,  the  licentiousness,  which  dit- 
ting^ished  so  many  of  the  prominent  men,  are  clearly  let 
forth.  The  portion  devoted  to  Ctesar  is  especially  interest- 
ing. His  life  and  character  are  a  good  exemplification  of 
the  great  imprincipled  statesman  and  warrior.  It  it 
curious  to  note  that  propensity  in  mankind,  which  indncea 
them  to  give  their  highest  honors  to  those  employed  to 
enslave  or  destroy  them.  In  Cesar's  virart  in  Gaul  alone, 
it  is  said  that  a  million  of  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  a 
million  more  made  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
This  was  altogether  a  war  of  ccmquest,  undertakai  to 
enrich  himself  and  discipline  his  army,  in  order  that  ha 
might  have  at  command  the  means  of  attacking  hi* 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  sufleringt  canted 
by  the  civil  wars  his  ambition  provoked— the  spoliationt, 
the  confiscations,  the  slaughter,  which  accompanied  hit 
victorious  career.  The  genius  of  the  man,  though  exer- 
cised wholly  in  the  service  of  selfish  passion,  defies  even 
now  the  reprobation  of  the  mediocre  moralist.  l%it  it 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  world — not  merely  the  oom- 
mon  alliance  of  intellect  and  selfishness,  but  the  alraott 
universal  respect  paid  to  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
alliance.  The  scream  of  "  loud  Fame"  it  heard  above 
the  still  small  voice.  Csesar  rules  men  now — enslavet 
them  now— commands  now  their  minds  and  hearts ;  and 
his  empire  will  continue  as  long  as  mankind  receive  great 
power  of  intellect  and  action  as  apologies  for  cruelty, 
baseness  and  selfishness,  in  their  most  fearful  forms,  and 
most  terrible  excesses.  The  world  still  teems  to  hold  that 
what  brain  a  man  possesses  is  given  to  him  to  prey  upon 
those  who  have  less. 


Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.    By  Alex.  Suthef' 
land.    Philada.    Carey  f  Hart,    i  ParU.    ISmo. 

These  stirring  volumes  form  Not.  3  and  3  of  "  Carey  h 
Hart's  Library  for  the  People."  Mr.  Sutherland  teemt  to 
have  delved  into  the  records  of  the  great  knightly  race  he 
commemorates  with  commendable  perseverance.  It  is 
most  essentially  a  "  bloody"  book,  and  might  be  judiciootly 
used  as  an  aid  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war. 
With  these  two  volumes  printed  on  his  brain,  or  kindling 
in  his  blood,  any  man  could  mtitter  courage  to  charge  a 
battery,  or  mount  a  breach.  Many  of  the  knight*  whom 
Mr.  Sutherland  celebrates,  have  never  been  excelled  for 
stern,  death-dying  courage ;  and  the  feats  they  achieved 
with  their  "  death-doing"  swords  and  lances,  compel  the 
heroes  of  later  timet  to  "  pole  thftvc  VxtffiK^vu^^^^'' 
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Tht  BiUt,  Uu  Kvnu,  ami  Ili4  Talmud ;  or  SOliial  LtgmJt 
1^  (*a  Jfunilfniiiu,  Campilal/nirn  ArabU  Swrcii,  md 
Compares  unLk  JnciA  Traditiaa.  By  Dt.  Q.  Wril. 
Tmilnudfrtm  Aa  Gimia».  JVno  Ytrk.  Harf  f  Bia- 
l\trr-    I  vol-    l6mo- 


OQB  which  da 


L.  Il  conuifu 
of  lh«  BiMa 
lich  Hmhomel 


a  A  Z  I  R  E. 

goodf«el[dg,  flhrewil  olHerTalLnn,HTul  tonunm  f en«e,  well 

bifl  people^  1h«  h)'pocrinn  of  good  people,  uvl  the  tvo- 
nonal  nonfleimcoliiicfl  nf  hII  penplE,  ore  well  delioemtedbj 
""'  who  hu  viewed  life  and  character  wjlh  a  kncnniif 
-, .-  The  praclicoJ  application  of  Ihe  boolc  lo  Tuiou 
ctawu  in  ncieiy,  ii  direct  and  pointed.     May  il  fiul 


plele  with  thai  coil  of  dictioti  and  Emngary  peculiar  10 
Oricnlal  poetry— the  nosl  iplenilid  imaginsliniu  being  in- 
tsraiingleil  with  Ibe  mou  grolHque  and  Knaeleia  fenciea 
and  deicriptioiu.  Altogether,  it  mnket  the  BiriHijHI  of 
argumeiin  fur  the  divine  charoclei  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
eoutnui  it  u^getti  between  the  Bible  u  ii  ia,  aud  ihs 
Bihit  corrupted  to  serve  Lho  pasdioru  and  purpMca  of  men- 


ro^ngf  J  ^  Itiatonry  ajtd  Rtsiartk  vrithbi  Ai  Arctie  Rt- 
giiMs./roni  IA<  Yiar  ISie  IS  lit  Pnmu  Timt.  By  Sit 
/at*  Barteu.    Ktu  ronl,    Harptr  t  BnMtrs.    Itvl. 

St  John  Bairow,  we  believe,  ia  Ihe  author  of  motl  of 
Ihoee  anicle«  in  the  Qnaneily 


journal  devoted 


■ge  of  oighly- 


loflhec 


bridged  and  arranged  frm 
ommBoderi  of  the  dUerei 


tioiii  by  Ka  uid  land,  10  find  a  nuithweri  pswage  from  the 
Allanlje  to  Ihe  TaeiSc — with  two  ellempti  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  The  voluine  contain*  a  large  map  of  the 
Norih  pDlar  regions.  It  belongs  10  Ihe  HTiH  uf  ebeap 
boo)!!,  publiihed  under  the  name  of  "  Harper's  New  Mis- 


fVaHcu  Stknxdir.    WiA  Engravintl-    K'f  foil ;  Ibi- 
pirfBmUri,    Stirfj.  lano. 

These  volumes  are   principally  composed   of  private 
letters,  written  by  Ihe  author  fur  a  fnmily  circle.    They 


correspondence,  and 
relate.    The  effect  . 


•  byl 


is  descriptions. 


ally  bi 


lings  inlended  10  be  pointed, 
■nd  many  of  hii  iKelchee  are  picturesque  and  graphic. 


Nia  Yart.    Harper  f  SrMtrt. 


-.k  TVouNt.    By  Mary  Oi 


le  United  Stales,    Apart  from  this,  it  I 

■II  the  book"  written  by  Englishmen 
ro  us  it  seems  hopelessly  dull-  tt  ir 
Tesluig  to  lho  different  clergymen  of  I 
ion,  whom  it  puffs  or  criticises. 


TuCemuttiime/At  Pliyiital  Sdtnai,  BfUarf  Stma- 
viiU.  Fnm  Ai  SmmX  Lumdim  EdMat.  Khb  Yaii. 
Uorjier  f  BraAtri.    1  col.    tOins.    (florpir's  Km  tUt- 


•lkat,LL.D.    Knc  York :  Haipir  t  BroUUrr    1  ctf, 
in  hu  fairly  earned  lb* 


The  indefniigidjii 
gratitude  of  tcaehci 
deal  of  verv-  Impn 


■  of  engraving!.    TVr  ih 
Idem,  il  will  be  Found  I 


T%<  Htty  Bible  ;  WM  Marginal  Rradingi ;  tegtilur  ■ 
a  Cepiima  and  OtigMot  Sslirlini  cf  Paralltl  and  H 

Stmo.    PUIadMlphia :  Sarin  f  Ball.    ISIS. 


>nidjly  the  Jiiiest  of  the  pocket  editji 
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LITERARY    PROSPECTS. 


TuE  fall  seaflon  is  to  be  prolific  of  good  books,  in  good 
editions.  Tlio  fashion  of  cheap  literature  is  nearly  over, 
and  we  hnye  promise  hereafter  of  "  books  which  arc 
books."  Among  the  literary  enterprises  which  occupy 
tbe  attention  of  authors  and  the  trade  we  give  below  some 
of  the  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Irving,  before  this  number  of  our  Magazine  reaches 
its  readers,  will  probably  liavo  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  his  miiwiiui  to  Madrid,  and  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  wc  understand,  will  commit  to  the  press  his 
History  of  Mohanmied,  composed  principally  from  original 
materials  left  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Messrs.  Wiley  k. 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  will  also  publish  a  new  and  very 
handsome  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  small  octavos.  Mr. 
Irving  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  will  proba- 
bly retire  ti)  his  "  Rfjost"  on  the  Hudson  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Mr.  O^per  has  been  some  time  engaged  upon  a  new 
edition  of  his  valuable  Naval  History  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Mr.  Prcscott  has  nearly  completed  his  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,  which  will  appear  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  like  those  of  his  previi'ms  histories;  and  he  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  his  Life  of  Philip  the 
Second.  Both  of  these  >vorks  will  be  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, and  our  great  historian  will  doubtless  increase  by 
them  his  brilliojit  reputation. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  completed  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  United  States,  but  will  probably  not  publish 
it  while  he  remains  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Sparks  in  also  engaged  upon  a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  if  Truth  be  the  first  quality  of  HUtory,  as  Gib- 
bon declares,  there  will  be  no  better  account  of  our  Revo- 
lution than  this  laborious,  discriminating  and  honest  author 
will  give  to  us.  We  encountered  him  a  few  weeks  ago 
making  topotrraphical  surveys  of  the  battle-fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  forthcoming  work.  Mr. 
Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography,  publislied  by 
IJttle  &  Brown,  of  Boston,  has  now  reached  the  twentieth 
\'X)lume,  and  wu  understand  that  it  is  to  extend  to  twenty- 
five.  It  i*  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value,  desenuug 
a  place  in  every  library  of  the  country.  Its  authors  are 
the  most  eminent  American  -ntiters,  aiul  its  subjects  gene- 
rally men  who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  build  up 
and  do  honor  to  the  republic.  The  last  volume  issued 
contains  the  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Greene,  late  American  Consul  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  in  press,  to  be  published  in  November, 
in  <me  royal  octavo  of  seven  hundred  pages,  with  portraits 
by  Suruiin,  after  pictures  by  the  best  artists.  The  Prose 
Writers  of  America.  It  will  comprise  biographical  and 
critical  memoirs  of  our  principal  authors,  with  selections 
from  their  works,  and  an  elaborate  review  of  the  intellec- 
tual history,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country.  The 
eighth  e<1ition  of  Mr.  Griswold*s  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  revised,  enlarged,  and  much  improved,  is  now 
going  through  the  press  of  Carey  &.  Hart. 

Mr.  WilkiiLs  Updike,  of  Rhode  Islajid,  Author  of  Me- 
moirs of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar,  etc.,  has  in  press  A  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Nnrrughaiisett,  which  will  contain 
much  curious  informiition  respecting  the  colonial  age.  It 
will  be  in  one  octavo  volomo. 


Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  splendid  edition  of 
the  poems  rf  Mr.  Longfellow,  Messrs.  Carey  Sc  Hart  MriU 
publish  in  the  same  style  this  season  the  works  of  Mr. 
Br^-ant,  illustrated  by  Leutze.  This  will  probably  bo  ilto* 
getter  the  mDst  beautiful  book  of  the  seiison.  Tlie  great 
poet  grows  constantly  in  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and 
such  an  edit  ion  of  his  writings  will  be  eagerly  purchased. 

Mr.  Pcf^i,  Her  British  Majesty's  Consul  for  Philadel- 
phia, kno^vll  in  the  literary  world  by  his  admirable  tram- 
lation  of  the  Tragedies  of  Schiller,  has  in  press  Tlie  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  bo  published  by  Carey 
&  Hart,  in  one  octavo  volume,  to  match  Griswold*8  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,  etc.  Mr.  Peter,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  number  among  the  contributors  to  our  Magaxine, 
is  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  this  new  work 
of  his  we  are  sure  will  increase  his  already  high  repu- 
tation. 

Little  k.  Brown,  of  Boston,  have  lately  published  The 
Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Msws  ■ 
chusetts  Bay,  from  1623  to  1633,  edited  by  that  accurate 
historical  critic,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  whose  important 
labors  in  this  department  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
notice.  We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Messrs.  Little 
&  Brown  that  Mather's  Magnolia  Chrisli  Anuricemaf  the 
most  curious,  entertaining,  and  valuable  of  the  Puritan 
histories,  with  an  intrixluction  and  elucidations  by  the 
same  judicious  editor,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
public.  The  work  is  now  very  rare,  and  there  has  never 
been  what  in  Boston  passes  for  a  "  good  edition"  of  it. 
Dr.  Young  is  the  very  man  to  prepare  one,  and  wo  are 
sure  no  other  house  would  publish  it  in  so  elegant  and 
appropriate  a  style. 

A  new  and  very  interesting  work  on  American  Antiqui- 
ties is  about  to  appe:ir  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society.  It  is  by  Mr.  E.  George  Sqtiier,  of 
Chilicotlie,  Ohio,  who  has  attended  personally  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  s<>me  sixty  of  those  remiirkHble  mounds  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  have  hitherto  so  perplexed 
the  brains  of  antiquaries.  The  results  show  conclusively 
that  the  ancient  civilization  in  tliat  part  of  our  continent 
was  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  work 
will  be  in  one  quarto  volume,  illustrated  with  numerous 
charts  and  drawings. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  works  that  have  been  published 
in  this  country  is  the  Shakspeare,  edited  by  Hon.  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  profusely  illu8trate<l  by  R.  W.  Wier,  uid 
publislied  by  the  Harpers.  In  beauty  of  t>'pography  and 
embellishments  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  English  edition ; 
and  the  notes  compri.«e,  beside  the  criticisms  of  the  eminent 
editor,  the  most  valuable  by  old  and  cotemporary  British 
commentators.  It  will  be  preferred  on  all  accounts  to 
either  of  the  coetly  editions  by  Collyer  and  Knight. 

Mr.  J<ihn  P.  Kennedy,  since  he  quitted  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, has  returned  to  the  labors  of  his  study,  ajid  we  be- 
lieve is  soon  to  present  the  public  with  the  life.  Times 
and  Literary  Remains  of  his  distinguished  friend  the  Hon. 
William  Wirt.  It  will  of  course  be  a  book  of  great 
interest. 

The  sometime  expected  IJfe  of  Allston,  by  Richard  H. 
Dana,  may  be  l(M)ke<l  for  iji  the  coming  autumn ;  and  we 
believe  the  Memoirs  of  Chaiuiing  are  also  nearly  com- 
pleted. 
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One  of  the  mnet  graceful  and  elegant  poets  who  now 
write  in  the  Rnglii^h  language  is  Mr.  P.  P.  Cooke,  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  Emily — Proem  to  the  F^ssart  Ballads — we 
had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  in  this  Magazine  last  year, 
and  whose  contributions  have  since  occasionally  orna- 
mented the  pages  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
our  own  miscellany.  Ilis  Florence  Vane  has  been  uni- 
versally admired,  and  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  specimen  of  song 
writing  as  has  been  produced  iii  this  country.  We  hope 
ere  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  his  collected 
writings,  which  will  be  honorable  to  the  "  Old  Dominion," 
and  indeed  to  the  literary  character  of  the  nation. 

The  works  of  our  eminent  countrywoman  and  contri- 
butor, the  late  Maria  Brooks,  •w\\\i  a  memoir  by  a  literary 
fViend,  are  shortly  to  appear,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 
Wordswortli  said  of  her  Zophiel  that  it  was  "  wonderful ;" 
Southey,  that  its  author  was  "  the  most  impassioned  and 
most  imginative  of  all  poetesses;"  and  Charles  Lamb, 
writing  of  Southey's  allusion  to  it  as  the  work  of  a  woman, 
laughs  at  the  idea,  "  as  if  there  had  ever  been  a  woman 
capalile  of  any  thing  so  g^eat."  A  reasonable  doubt,  Elia ! 
but  Zophiel,  and  Idomen,  and  several  other  remarkable 
books,  were  nevertheless  written  by  Mrs.  Brooks.  We 
have  a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  poetess  in  the  hands 
of  our  engraver,  which  will  soon  appear,  with  a  sketch 
of  her  life  and  genius,  in  the  gallery  of  "  Our  Con- 
tributors." 

Since  our  last  number  went  to  press  our  popular  con- 
tributor JPhMicy  Fbretteff  now  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Judson,  has 
■ailed  with  her  husband,  the  distinguished  missionary,  ff>r 
Burmah,  and  we  trust  to  have  from  her  elegant  and  graphic 
pen  hereafter  sketches  of  missionary  life  in  that  interest- 
ing country.  Messrs.  Ticknor  k.  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  in 
press  an  edition  of  her  published  writings,  to  appear  in 
two  volumes. 

Another  of  our  contributors,  Mr.  J.  Bajrnrd  Taylor,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the 
Rurol  Districts  of  Europe,  made  in  1844,  18^15  ojkI  ISIO. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  ra^wt  attractive  books  of  its  kind,  and 
make  us  us  well  acquainted  with  the  people  as  others*  have 
made  us  with  the  citiivs  of  the  Old  World. 

We  learn  that  our  contributor,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  C.  Hosmer, 
has  in  press  a  new  volume  of  {>uoms.  Mr.  II.  has  chosen 
the  richest  field  fur  the  American  poet,  that  of  our  abori- 
ginal m)-lh(>logy  and  tradition,  njul  he  delves  in  it  alone. 
He  is  constantly  improving,  as  our  pages  bear  witness,  and 
is  destined  to  a  nu>st  honorable  rank  among  the  poets  of  the 
conntry. 

William  Pitt  Palmer,  who^e  pot-mi? — distinguished  for  a 
scholarly  finii^h,  the  most  refined  taste,  and  imagination 
and  feeling — have  sometimes  graced  our  pages,  will  soon 
give  to  the  press  a  collection  of  his  writings,  of  which  we 
shall  take  due  notice  on  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Ileadley,  whom  we  also  number  among  the  writers 
for  this  Magazine,  is  spending  the  summer  among  the 
Andirondack  Mimntuius,  and  in  the  autumn  will  give  us 
one  or  two  new  works.  His  I^etlcrs  from  Italy,  and  his 
Alps  and  The  Rhine,  had  an  extraordinary  sole,  and  his 
last  publication,  Napoleon  and  his  Marslials,  Ims  already 
reached  a  third  edition. 

Mr.  W.  Giintorc  Simins  is  spending  the  summer  in  the 
North,  ajjd  Wiley  &  Putiuim  uiuiomice  one  or  two  new 
works  I'roin  lii.-*  prolific  uud  vigorous  pen  ;  one  of  which, 
The  Huguenots  in  Florid;i,  is  upon  a  most  attractive  sub- 
ject, well  suited  to  the  author's  geiuu.<t,  which  delights  in 
♦*  lunniiil  of  action."  Wc  believe  Mr.  Simuis  intends  also 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  publisher,  in  givuig  to 
the  public  a  ciunplete  and  unit'orm  edition  of  his  poetical 
writings,  which  are  now  in  several  volumes,  and  difficult 
to  be  obtained. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoflman^s  poems,  lately  published  by  the 
Harpers,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  a  new 
edition  of  them  may  soon  be  expected.  This  charming 
writer  is  in  some  respects  uneqnaled  by  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  and  whatever  he  ctmumts  to  the  press  is  sure 
to  receive  general  attention  and  applAuse. 

The  Annuals  for  1647  will  not  bo^very  numerous,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  more  than  usually  attractive.  The 
Diadem,  in  quarto,  with  engravings  by  Sartain,  will  doubt- 
less be  the  first  in  literary  and  artistfc  merit.  The  best 
American  poets  and  prose  writers  are  contributors,  aitd 
the  previous  volumes  have  shov^ii  the  quality  of  it£  embel- 
lishments. The  same  house  will  issue  The  Evergreen, 
and  a  magnificent  floral  git't  book,  in  quarto.  The  Foun- 
tain, a  "  temperance  annual,"  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Sloanaker,  we  understand,  will  also  rank  in  many  respects 
with  the  mtwt  beautiful  volumes  of  this  description.  We 
hear  of  others,  but  probably  these  will  be  the  favorites  oi 
the  season. 

Messrs.  Appletons,  of  New  York,  are  publishing  for  the 
holydays  a  richly  embellished  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works 
of  Thomas  Moore,  in  large  octavo.  It  will  in  every  re- 
spect, we  are  assured,  be  equal  to  the  beautiful  edition 
issued  last  year  in  London.  The  same  house  have  in 
press  The  Rose,  and  other  annuals,  and  a  variety  of  im- 
portant works  in  history,  philosophy  and  religion.  They 
have  nearly  completed  the  admirable  History  of  France, 
by  Michelct,  and  have  in  preparation  an  edition  in  English 
of  the  writings  of  Guizot.  Mr.  George  S.  Appleton,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  soon  publish  an  edition  of  Childe  Harold, 
elegantly  illustrated  ;  and  Carey  &  Hart  are  printing  the 
same  work  with  the  splendid  engravings  of  Murray's 
last  London  edition. 

Messrs.  AppleU)ns,  of  New  York,  besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  will  repriiit  the  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  recently  issued  in  Lon- 
don ;  L<.>rd  Mahon's  History  of  England,  (edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Reed,  of  the  University  of  Pemwylvonia ;) 
and  the  Complete  Works  of  Southey,  (including  his  hiilierio 
unpublished  American  poem,  Oliver  Newman.)  Thi> 
house  has  just  ready  a  new  work  by  Robert  Carlton,  author 
of  that  amu.=ing  sketch  of  western  life,  The  New  Pur- 
chase, which  we  shall  notice  jwinicularly  hereafter. 

Ralph  Waldo  ]'<mersou  is  said  to  have  in  preparation  a 
collection  of  his  poetical  writings. 

Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  the  "Star"  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  the  author  of  Woman  in  the  Ninetecniii 
Century,  A  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  etc.,  sailed  a  few  davs 
ago  for  Europe,  intending  to  spend  a  few  mouths  in  Italy. 
Before  leaving  the  country,  she  read  the  proof  of  the  last 
sheet  of  her  Papers  on  literature  and  Art,  which  may  be 
shortly  expected  from  the  press  of  Wiley  &  I'utrmm. 

J.  B.  Thorpe  has  in  the  press  of  Carey  &  Hart  a  History 
of  the  Campaign  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  New  York,  has  in  press  a  new  and  mii- 
form  edition  of  all  the  works  vf  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey, 
D.D.,  to  be  completed  in  about  eight  volumes. 

The  venerable  Ashbcl  Green,  D.  D.,  who  was  Chaphitn 
to  CongrcM  during  the  administration  of  Gencnil  Wash- 
ington, and  u)  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most 
celebrated  per.si ms  of  that  period,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  Diary  which  he  has  kept  for  more  tlian  half  a  century. 
It  will  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  religious  and 
general  history. 

The  wriiin;jrs  of  Hamilton,  including  his  official  {vipers, 
and  The  Contincntalist,  Marcellus,  Titus  Manlius,  etc.,  are 
to  be  publislied  under  the  patronage  of  CtMi-^rcss,  Mr. 
Madison's  writings  not  included  in  the  volumes  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  Gilpin  are  likewise  to  appear  under  the  same 
auspices. 
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irroat  (Quaker  establishiiiont  at  Westown,  Chester 
''ounly,  Penn.  His  elas>i<'al  ('duration  was  o\>- 
tainod  at  ''Friends'  Academy  in  K<»nrlh  Street," 
IMiiladelphia.  also  I'minded  l>y  Penn,  and  the  lir^t 
classical  seminary  estaMi>hed  in  the  eolony.  The 
Toundalinns  tA'  his  mathematical  knowledtro  were 
acquired  at  the  private  boardint'-scbool  ol'  the  lute 
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—  V. »tt<.ii  ui  mat  reti- 
pious  family;  in  which  c(»mmuni(>n  the  latter  con- 
tinued until  her  d<\nth,  in  April.  IS:>;.  Our  con- 
tributor, however,  entertaininj:  views  of  the  political 
duties  of  citizen>hip,  e>p«'cially  in  relation  to  war, 
whi<'h  were  inconsi«*tenl  with  tho>e  of  Fri<?nds,  was 
induced  to  resiirn  his  hirth-riirht  meml)er>hip  with 
them,  in  IWo.    In  all  other  essential  points  of  fuilh^ 
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Vol.  XXIX. 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS.  — NO.   XXIII. 


DR.    REYNELL     COATES. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


BT  JOHN  8.  HART,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Dr.  Retnell  Coates  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1802,  and  is  now  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Samuel  Coates,  a  distinguished  Quaker 
philanthropist;  and  his  paternal  ancestor,  Thomas 
Coates,  who  is  said  to  have  been  disinherited  in  con- 
t^equence  of  his  adhesion  to  the  tenets  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  having  followed  the 
founder  in  1684,  two  years  after  the  entry  of  Wm. 
Penn.  The  family  emigrated  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sproxton,  in  Leicestershire,  where  it  had 
maintained  a  respectable  position  among  the  small 
landed  proprietors  from  a  very  early  period.  His 
mother  was  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family  of 
the  name  of  Homor,  and  her  earliest  American  pro- 
genitors were  among  the  primitive  settlers  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  She,  also,  adhered  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  became  an  elder  of 
the  church  in  that  communion. 

The  elementary  education  of  our  contributor  was 
completed  exclusively  at  seminaries  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Friends.  His  primary  studies  were 
commenced  at  one  of  the  public  schools  originally 
founded  by  William  Penn,  and  completed  at  the 
great  Quaker  establishment  at  Westown,  Chester 
County,  Penn.  His  classical  education  was  ob- 
tained at  "Friends'  Academy  in  Fourth  Street," 
Philadelphia,  also  founded  by  Penn,  and  the  first 
classical  seminary  established  in  the  colony.  The 
foundations  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  were 
acquired  at  the  private  boarding-school  of  the  late 
14 


Mr.  John  Gummere,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  Dr.  Coates  terminated  this  ele- 
mentary course,  returned  to  the  parental  roof  with 
a  mathematical  reputation  unusual  for  one  so  young, 
and  almost  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Junior  Resident  (equivalent  to  the  French  Laems) 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which  noble  charity 
his  father  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  manager. 

Young  Coates  received  his  medical  diploma  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
and,  in  the  succeeding  September,  commenced  a 
voyage  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bengal,  as  Surgeon  of 
an  Indiaman,  reaching  the  former  destination  a  few 
days  after  having  acquired  his  majority. 

In  November,  1824,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  December,  1827,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  according  to  the  forms  of  that  denomination 
of  Christians. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  late  schism  in  the  Quaker 
sect,  which  took  place  shortly  before  the  marriage. 
Dr.  Coates  and  his  intended  wife  adhered  to  what 
has  been  termed  the  Orthodox  branch  of  that  reli- 
gious family;  in  which  communion  the  latter  cdn- 
tinned  until  her  death,  in  April,  1836.  Our  con- 
tributor, however,  entertaining  views  of  the  political 
duties  of  citizenship,  especially  in  relation  to  war, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  those  of  Friends,  was 
induced  to  resign  his  birth-right  membership  with 
them,  in  1835.    In  all  other  e«»&\i\S»\'^^\s^!&  ^^  S»o!^> 
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be  continues  his  adhesion  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  original  Quakers,  and  remains,  on  this 
account,  a  member  of  no  religious  sect. 

In  1829,  Dr.  Coates  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Natural  Science  in  Alleghany  College,  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Meadville,  Crawford  Co.,  Penn., 
but  feeling  himself  deceived  by  the  representations 
which  induced  this  step,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  consequences  of  this  excursion  proved  ruinous 
to  the  professional  prospects  of  our  contributor  as  a 
practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Bristol,  on  the  Delaware,  in  I83I;  but  being 
there  deprived  of  both  of  his  children,  borne  down 
by  the  pressure  of  previous  pecuniary  losses,  and 
finding  the  narrow  circle  of  village  life  unsuited 
either  to  his  interest  or  his  talents,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1834,  relinquished  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the 
subject  of  medical  instruction. 

During  several  consecutive  years.  Dr.  Coates  was 
subjected  to  a  succession  of  severe  and  unusual 
trials;  but,  incapable  of  bowing  to  the  storm,  how- 
ever violent,  he  did  not  sink  into  misanthropy  with 
the  selfish,  or  helpless  despondency  with  the  feeble. 
Withdrawing  almost  entirely  from  general  society, 
of  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  been  particularly 
fond,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  in- 
creased energy  to  the  advancement  of  his  favorite 
science.  The  medical  journals,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  time,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  bis  pen,  while  the  debates  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Society,  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  were  greatly  enhanced  in  inter- 
est and  value  by  his  lucid  details  of  observations, 
and  logical  theoretical  deductions.  He  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  medical  policy  of  the  day, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Ameri- 
can medical  writers. 

As  a  surgical  lecturer  Dr.  Coates  was  distin- 
guished at  once  by  profundity  and  clearness,  em- 
ploying with  happy  effect  upon  this  important  branch 
of  medical  science  the  resources  of  a  mind  trained  to 
the  rigor  of  mathematical  deduction,  with  an  unusual 
share  of  mechanical  ability,  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  A  genuine  republican  in  feeling,  he  has 
exerted  himself  in  many  ways  to  render  science 
popular,  and  elevate  the  masses ;  and  few  persons 
have  ventured  upon  courses  so  extensive,  or  ques- 
tions so  profound  in  their  nature,  before  miscel- 
laneous classes,  including  both  sexes,  and  every 
reasoning  age.  His  lectures  on  Physiology,  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  many  other 
places,  comprised  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
animal  organization,  from  the  zoophyte  toman;  a 
physical  proof  that  the  mind  is  not  a  function  of  the 
organizaton;  a  defence  of  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, coupled  with  a  refutation  of  those  doctrines 
advocated  by  its  founders,  which  are  considered 
as  tending  toward  materialism  and  fatalism;  an 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  human  responsibilities, 
and  the  foundations  of  criminal  law ;  the  physiolo- 
gical influences  which  naturally  control  the  afiec- 


tions ;  and  many  other  curious  discussions,  no  1< 
remarkable  for  originality  of  thought,  than  for  per- 
spicuity of  demonstration.  To  enchain  the  atten- 
tion of  mixed  audiences  throughout  a  course  of 
twenty  lectures,  each  occupying  nearly  two  hours 
of  time,  upon  subjects  usually  pursued  exclusively 
in  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  and  generally  con- 
sidered as  intelligible  only  by  the  learned,  was  cer- 
tainly no  common  eflbrt ;  but  it  was  efiected  by  our 
contributor,  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  the  young 
and  grave,  the  erudite  and  gay.  Some  of  the  most 
profound  and  accomplished  scholars  in  the  land 
were  members  of  these  classes,  and  we  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  on  their  merit  and  their  interest. 

In  December,  1836,  Dr.  Coates  became  attached 
to  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  South  Sea  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  Com.  Jones,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy. 
On  the  disruption  of  that  scheme,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  less  extensive  expedition  under  Lieut. 
Wilkes,  the  office  of  comparative  anatomist  being 
abrogated,  our  contributor  became  detached  from 
the  service,  to  the  great  regret  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  his  scientific  abilities  and  the  pecu- 
liar powers  of  his  graphic  pen. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
this  very  imperfect  personal  narrative;  but,  it  is 
right  to  mention  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  Dr. 
Coates  has  taken  some  part  in  political  discussion. 
The  Address  of  the  Native  Americans  to  the  Native 
and  Naturalized  Citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
ISiA ;  the  original  draft  of  the  National  Address  of 
that  party,  and  the  address  of  the  State  Convention 
at  Harrisburg,  in  August,  in  the  same  year,  are 
among  the  products  of  his  pen. 

The  intervals  of  leisure  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
these  various  labors  and  pursuits,  have  been  occa- 
sionally occupied  in  toying  with  the  Muses;  and, 
from  the  ter*»e,  didactic  simplicity  of  his  scientific 
style,  we  find  him  bounding  away  into  the  regions 
of  fancy,  or  soaring  upon  the  winfifs  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  a  style  alternating,  often  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  from  the  playful  to  the  pathetic  or  sub- 
lime— from  the  graphic  to  the  profoundly  metaphy- 
sical, without  impertinence  of  ornament,  but  flow- 
ing, full  and  rythmic  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Indeed, 
the  major  part  of  his  lighter  productions  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  character  of  prose-poems,  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  striking  passages  submit 
themselves  to  the  restraints  of  metrical  division. 
Among  the  happiest  properties  of  his  pen  are  the 
bold  and  artistic  management  of  strong  contrasts  in 
light  and  shade,  and  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  climaces,  producing  eflects  which  are  powerful 
or  startling,  without  the  sacrifice  of  grace,  and  not 
unfrequently  ascend  to  grandeur. 

The  noise  and  confu:»ion  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Richmond  theatre,  in  "  The  Fire- Doomed,"  rise 
up  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  indescribable  hum 
of  the  wide-spread  alann,  while  "  still  the  great  bell 
tolls  on"  with  measured  iteration,  sweeping  its 
heavy  bass  like  a  huge  ooean  of  sound  above  a 
thousand  minor  currents,  as  the  maddeoiag  Bocrowt 
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of  the  hero  of  tho  piece  envelop  and  commingle 
with  the  less  but  still  heart-harrowing  individualities 
of  wo  which  deluge  the  devoted  capital ;  enhancing, 
rather  than  abstracting  from  the  interest  of  the  minor 
incidents.  This  remarkable  sketch  forms  in  its 
totality  a  verbal  concert,  which  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  scenic  and  musical  effect  of  Maelzel's  Con- 
flagration  of  Moscow. 

The  fevered  dream  of  the  incipient  maniac,  in  the 
same  article,  foreshadowing  the  fate  of  the  hero, 
furnishes  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
this  writer  has  appealed  to  the  supernatural  in  aid 
of  an  effect,  and  even  here  it  is  introduced  in  the 
deliriimi  of  fever,  with  a  complete  development  of 
the  ordinary  physical  causes  which  produce  the 
grand  hallucination  of  the  disordered  mind ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  of  all  the  literary  labors  of  Dr.  Coates, 
that  they  are  peciUieurly  safe.  His  genuine  love  of 
the  species  renders  him  incapable  of  catering  to  an 
immoral  or  degrading  appetite,  and  this  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling  precludes  all  trespasses  beyond  the 
verge  of  modesty. 

Among  the  most  powerful  pictures  produced  by 
our  contributor,  we  may  enumerate,  for  we  have 
not  space  for  comment,  the  exquisitely  pathetic  epi- 
sodes of  tho  dying  lunatic,  and  the  childish  old  roan 
in  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Hope,  the  prophetic 
scene  of  the  aged  mother,  in  the  finale  of  '*  The 
Exile  of  Connecticut,"  the  entire  story  entitled 
*'  Take  Me  Home,"  and  the  thrilling  dramatic  song 
of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife."  As  beautiful  touches 
of  domestic  life,  we  may  mention  the  cottage  scene 
in  the  "  Exiles,"  the  story  of  Julia  Savary — de- 
veloping a  Quaker  character  in  a  manner  only  pos- 
sible by  one  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  sect — 
and  the  humorous  tale  of  "  The  Mimic  Chase." 

In  proof  of  the  high  descriptive  powers  of  the 
writer,  we  would  refer  to  the  **  Reminiscences  of  a 
Voyage  to  India/'  the  **  Manners  and  the  Habits  of 
Deep-Sea  Fish,"  the  "  Battle  of  the  Gold-Fish,"  the 
''Lightning  of  the  Waters,"  and  the  "Night  at 
Sea  ;"  while  evidences  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
iftrongcr  emotions  of  humanity  are  shown  in  *'  The 
Heart's  Be«»t  Dream"  and  "  Wo  Part  No  More." 

In  poetry  proper,  Dr.  Coates  appears  to  have  in- 
dulged but  seldom,  or,  at  least,  he  has  published  but 
little ;  though  The  Cave  of  Despair,  The  Mountain 
Child,  Eighteen  To-morrow,  The  Grecian  Maid, 
The  Nautilus,  The  Island  Lyre,  and  several  other 
fugitive  pieces,  give  evidence  of  great  delicacy  of 
car  and  taste,  remarkable  variety  and  facility  of 
style,  and  deep  passion  both  for  the  tender  and  the 
terrible.  In  the  absence  of  any  extended  work,  by 
which  to  determine  his  proper  rank  as  a  poet,  we 
find  sufficient  proof  that  our  contributor  possesses  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  imemploycd  capacities  both 
for  the  lyric  and  dramatic. 

As  this  author  lias  published  many  articles  without 
acknowledgment,  (the  paternity  of  several  among 
those  already  quoted  being  known  to  us  only  by 
accident,)  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  our  limits 
permitted  the  attempt,  to  furnish  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  hii  prodoctions ;  and  hoping  that  he  will  be 


induced  to  collect  his  fugitive  pieces  in  tho  form  of 
a  volume,  at  no  distant  day,  we  will  merely  indicate 
the  principal  receptacles  in  which  his  various  con* 
tributions  to  literature  and  science  may  be  found 
They  are  as  follows : 

Several  Malacological  papers,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia. 

More  than  forty  communications  (original  artidefi 
and  analytical  reviews,  replete  with  original  ob- 
servations,) in  the  American  and  North  American 
Journals  of  Medical  Science,  and  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer, of  Philadelphia. 

Several  very  elaborate  Monographs,  in  The 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Carey  &  Lea, 
Philadelphia. 

Oration  on  Medical  Instruction  in  America — 
delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
and  published  by  order  of  the  society. 

Popular  Medicine,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philada. 

First  Lines  of  Physiology,  (popular,)  E.  H.  Butler 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

First  Lines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  (popular,)  E. 
H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  numerous  communications,  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  the  Western  Literary  Magazine,  Cincin- 
nati ;  Friendship's  Offering  and  the  Boudoir  Annual, 
Boston ;  and  the  Leaflets  of  Memory— one  of  the 
most  splendid  annuals  in  the  world— edited  by  our 
contributor,  and  published  at  Philadelphia. 

And,  finally.  Dreams  of  the  Land  and  Sea,  a  series 
of  five  articles,  and  The  Fire-Doomed,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  novellettes  which  has  appeared  for 
years.  These  last  communications  were  published 
in  this  Magazine,  and  are  not  exceeded  in  power, 
variety  and  vividness  of  feeling  or  description  by 
any  of  the  literary  efforts  of  their  author. 

Dr.  Coates  has  been  during  his  whole  life  an  active 
member  of  scientific  and  other  associations,  and  has 
been  prominent  both  as  a  professional  and  popular 
lecturer.  In  the  latter  capacity  his  style  is  lucid, 
didactic,  logical  and  terse,  and  bis  manner  highly 
dignified.  As  a  debater,  when  the  feelings  are  in- 
terested, he  is  fiery,  almost  to  fierceness,  but,  with 
intuitive  propriety,  he  never  stoops  to  an  unneces- 
sary personality.  Genuine  benevolence,  a  love  of 
the  species,  a  respect  for  the  abstract  right,  and  an 
utter  contempt  of  the  mere  accidents  of  wealth, 
authority  or  power,  are  among  the  strongest  pecu- 
liarities of  his  mind,  but  they  are  unconnected  with 
the  slightest  disposition  to  censure  or  encroach  upon 
the  conventional  or  social  privileges  awarded  to 
those  possessing  such  advantages,  unless  employed 
to  crush  the  rights  of  others.  Though  full  of  energy, 
he  appears  to  be  in  a  great  degree  divested  of  arobi* 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  utilita- 
rian, with  tho  feelings  of  a  philanthropist  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher. 

The  likeness  furnished  by  the  artist,  in  our  frontis« 
piece,  though  very  true  to  nature,  represents  the 
man  of  affairs,  in  readiness  for  action ;  and  the  stcvn- 
ncss  properly  depicted  on  the  features  is  far  Oom 
being  the  habitual  expression  of  a  face  which  varies 
its  tone,  with  every  passing  emotion^  to  *.  \«a«^- 
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able  degree.  At  the  first  address,  the  manners  of. 
the  original  are  formal  almost  to  coldness,  but  they 
rapidly  subside  into  the  suavity  that  springs  from  the 
politeness  of  the  heart,  and  are  adapted  with  singular 
facility  to  the  tone  of  the  company,  whether  serious, 
lively,  guarded,  friendly,  or  convivial.  Far  from 
being  difficult  of  access,  as  his  gravity  of  manner 
and  unusual  promptitude  of  speech  might  lead  a 
stranger  to  suppose,  he  is  fond  of  society,  though 
rarely  seeking  it,  and  unostentatiously  courteous  to 
the  diffident  or  the  unfortunate ;  an  instinctive  be- 
nevolence more  than  compensating  the  very  slight 


rust  of  dogmatism  and  egotism,  inseparable  from 
retired  habits — a  fault  at  which  no  one  could  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  more  readily  than  he. 

The  pedestrian  habits  of  our  contributor  (for  he 
has  traveled  some  thousands  of  miles  on  foot,  with 
his  rifle  and  knapsack,  in  search  of  adventure  and 
the  picturesque,)  have  given  firmness  and  develop- 
ment to  a  form  originally  moulded  (or  strength  and 
endurance,  and  as  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
ancestry  have  been  somewhat  remarkable  for  lon- 
gevity, he  has  probably  before  him  many  years  of 
increasing  usefulness  and  growing  reputation. 
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A    LEAF    FROM    THE    PAST. 


BT  THOMAS  BUCHAKAIff  RXAD. 


With  thee,  dear  friend,  though  far  away, 
I  walk,  as  on  some  vanished  day. 
And  all  the  past  retams  in  beautifal  array. 

With  thee  I  still  pace  to  and  fro 
Along  the  airy  portico, 
And  gaze  upon  the  flowers  and  river  winding  slow. 

And  there,  as  in  some  fairy  realm, 
I  hear  the  sweet  birds  overwhelm 
The  fainting  air  with  music  from  the  lofty  elm. 

And  hear  the  winged  winds,  like  bees. 
Go  swarming  in  the  tufted  trees, 
Or  dropping  low  away,  o'erweighed  with  melodies. 

We  walk  beneath  the  cedar's  eves. 
Where  statued  Ceres,  with  her  sheaves, 
Stands  sheltered  in  a  bower  of  trailing  vines  and  leaves. 

Or  strolling  by  the  garden  fence. 
Drinking  delight  with  every  sense, 
We  watch  th'  enncamping  sun  throw  up  his  golden  tents. 

With  thee  I  wander  as  of  old 


When  fall  the  linden's  leaves  of  gold. 
Or  when  old  winter  whiiely  mantles  all  the  wold. 

■ 

As  when  the  low  salt  marsh  was  mown, 
With  thee  I  idly  saunter  down 
Betwreen  the  long  white  village  and  the  towered  town. 

I  see  the  sultry  bridge  and  long. 
The  river  where  the  barges  throng — 
The  bridge  and  river  made  immortal  in  thy  song. 

In  dreams,  like  these,  of  calm  delight, 
I  live  again  the  wintry  night 
When  all  was  dork  without,  but  all  within  was  bright — 

When  she,  fit  bride  for  such  as  thon, 
She  with  the  quiet,  queenly  brow, 
Read  from  the  minstrel's  page  with  tuneful  voice  and  low. 

Still  in  the  crowd  or  quiet  nook 
I  hear  thy  tone.— behold  thy  look — 
Thou  speakest  with  thine  eyes  as  from  a  poet's  book. 

I  listen  to  thy  cheering  word, 
And  sadness,  like  the  aflVightcd  bird, 
Flies  fast,  and  flies  afar,  until  it  is  unheard. 


ANOTHER    HEART    BROKEN 


BT  T.  MAYXK  REID. 


She  loved  him  all  her  life,  (of  love,)  and  yet  h*  never  knew  it,  imtil  her  death-bed  confession  disclosed  the  secret, 
and  discovered  the  passion  that  had  preyed  upon  her  life.  It  was  too  late  to  save.  She  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  as 
the  angel  carried  her  away.  1  promised  her  that  by  one  she  should  not  l>e  forgotten.  One  song  at  least  should  cele- 
brate her  self-denying  and  silent  suffering.    I  have  kept  my  promise.    M.  R. 


Oh  !  vainly  I  'm  weeping  I— -he  thinks  not  of  me — 
And  little  he  recks  of  the  grief  that  consumes  me— 

Unspoken  and  silent  my  sorrow  shall  be — 
He  shall  not  know  the  cause  of  the  anguish  that  dooms  me; 

I  shall  tell  him  that  grief  with  my  last  dying  breath— 

I  shall  whisper  it  only  in  accenu  of  death ; 

For  his  heart  has  been  won  and  is  worn  by  another— 

And  his  love  is  for  me  bnt  the  lave  of  a  brother. 


Time — no  I  eternity  cannot  eflace 

His  likene.«8  here  graven  so  deeply — so  sadly — 
On  this  heart  l}eating  wild  his  dark  features  I  trace, 

In  a  brain  that  is  ^guilcd,  for  't  is  now  throbbing  madly- 
I  (hncy  him  near  me— I  hear  his  voice  quiver — 
I  oonld  listen  its  love-luring  accents  forever— 
And  I  weep,  for  hii  heart  has  been  won  by  anothec— 
And  his  love  is  for  me  bat  the  knre  of  a  brother. 
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SEVENTEEN    AND    THIRTY-SEVEN. 


BT  EXNA  DIHTAL. 


"I  CANNOT  imagine  any  thing  that  could  have 
vexed  me  more !"  said  Mrs.  Lee  to  her  husband, 
one  morning  as  ihey  sat  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Beside  Mr.  Lee  lay  an  open  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  caused  his  wife's  annoyance,  for  it  an- 
nounced the  approaching  marriage  of  her  only 
brother. 

**  Not  but  what  I  am  willing,"  she  continued, 
"  that  Paul  should  marry — but  to  make  such  a  silly 
choice  provokes  me." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "his  choice 
may  not  be  so  silly  after  all — she  may  prove  a  very 
suitable  wife  for  him." 

*'  Ah  no,"  sighed  his  wife — "  she  seventeen — he 
seven-and-thirty  I  Such  a  disparity  of  age,  to  begin 
wiih ;  and,  moreover,  she  is  a  sister  of  that  heart- 
less Mrs.  Ehnore.  No,  no,  Walter — it  is  a  marriage 
planned  by  that  family.  Look  at  his  own  account, 
and  you  will  see  it  plainly.  He  mot  her  during  last 
summer  at  the  country  house  of  a  friend,  where  she 
and  her  family  were  visiting — he  was  charmed  with 
here  lovely,  unsophisticated  manner — so  guileless — 
artless.  Ah,  my  poor  brother!  you  forgot  the  old 
nursery  lines  Jenny  used  to  teach  us,  that  *  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  I  can 
fancy  the  delicious  idleness  that  must  have  pos- 
sessed him,  to  permit  himself  to  !>e  blinded  by  Mrs. 
Elmore  and  her  mother.  They  knew  well  how  to 
manage  him.  A  rich,  distinguished  old  bachelor 
was  not  to  escape  their  manoeuverings.  Why,  Paul 
used  to  understand  that  family  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us — but  it  is  too  late  now  to  help  it,  and  I  mast  re- 
gard it  in  the  best  light  I  can." 

"  Yes,  Agnes,"  suiid  her  husband,  "  remember 
how  kindly  Paul  acted  at  our  marriage — how  self- 
denyingly  he  yielded  you  up,  without  throwing  a 
single  objection  in  the  way." 

*'  Well  might  he  to  such  a  husband!"  exclaimed 
his  wife,  earnestly. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  draw- 
ing his  chair  nearer  to  her,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
hers,  as  he  looked  into  her  beautiful  face — "  who 
would  have  thought  to  have  heard  such  a  love- 
speech  from  a  woman  who  has  been  six  years  and 
more  a  wife  ?" 

Blushingly  she  parted  the  rich  curls  that  lay  clus- 
tering on  her  husband's  noble  brow,  and  pressing 
her  lips  on  it,  she  said — 

'•  Thank  Heaven  I  we  did  not  keep  our  love  for 
the  days  of  courtship  merely.  But  come — the  chil- 
dren will  scold  if  papa  does  not  give  them  a  romp 
before  he  goes  to  his  office." 

They  were  a  lovely  sight — that  husband  and  wife, 
as  they  passed  through  the  spacious  hall  and  ascended 
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the  broad  staircase  together,  his  arm  encircling  her 
waist.  But  a  lovelier  sight  greeted  the  beholder  as 
Mrs.  Lee  threw  open  the  door  of  the  nursery.  The 
two  elder  children — a  fine  noble-lookipg  boy,  and  a 
tiny,  golden-haired  girl — were  standing  by  Nurse 
Jenny's  side,  the  same  good  creature  who  had 
nursed  their  mother  in  childhood,  endeavcgring  to 
make  the  babe  she  held  in  her  arms  understand  all 
about  the  lovely  large  country-place  where  they 
spent  their  summers.  Little  Walter  had  been  old 
enough  the  preceding  summer  to  enjoy  the  country 
sports,  and  his  childish  imagination  had  magnified 
the  brilliancy  of  these  pleasures  during  the  long 
winter  months  which  had  shut  him  up  in  the  close 
'brick-lined  streets.  The  prattling  little  Efiie  had 
heard  her  brother  daily,  almost  hourly,  ring  in  her 
ears  so  much  of  the  green  grass,  beautiful  singing 
birds,  and  flowers,  that  she  was  right  willing  to 
chime  in  with,  "Brother  Paul  shall  have  golden 
buttercups  and  daisies."  The  babe  opened  his 
great  blue  eyes,  and  laughed  and  crowed  aloud— 
but  his  little  hands  clapped  and  his  crowing  laugh 
grew  louder  as  he  caught  sight  of  "  mamma"  at  the 
open  door.  The  two  other  children  clambered  upon 
their  father's  knees,  and  a  merry  hour  went  rapidly 
by.  The  striking  of  the  clock  gave  notice  of  the 
end  of  the  hour,  and  amid  shouts  of  childish  laughter' 
Mr.  Lee  left  the  nursery. 

Agnes  Lee  almost  forgot,  in  the  domestic  enjoy- 
ments surrounding  her,  the  vexation  caused  by  the 
morning's  post.  An  hour  after,  a  servant  entered 
the  nursery  to  inquire  at  what  hour  she  would  want 
the  carriage. 

"  Not  until  anernoon,"  she  replied,  tossing  her 
lovely  bal^  to  and  from  Jenny,  for  the  childrens' 
amazement,  uniting  in  their  laugh. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  ma'am,"  said  Hannah,  her 
maid,  looking  up  from  her  sewing  as  the  servant 
closed  the  door — "  that  Miss  Wells  is  to  be  married 
this  morning,  and  receives  company  at  noon  ?" 

''  Do  not  say  one  word  about  marriage,"  replied 
Agnes,  impatiently — "I  think  I  shall  have  enough 
of  them  ere  long !"  and  she  gave  the  laughing  babe 
into  Jenny's  arms,  as  if  averse  to  further  frolic, 
while  the  recollection  of  her  brother's  approaching 
marriage  came  back  upon  her, memory.  Jenny, 
who  had  been  almost  as  a  mother  to  her,  having 
nursed  her  in  infancy,  and  taken  charge  of  her  fram 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death,  which  had  occurred 
while  she  was  yet  young,  looked  at  the  change  in 
her  voice  and  manner  with  surprise. 

"Surely,  Miss  Agnes,  judging  from  your  own 
happy  marriage,  you  should  not  fret  at  them,"  said 
the  old  nurse,  rebukingly. 
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"  You  are  right,  dear  Jenny,''  she  replied,  '*  I  was 
very  naughty — and,  since  I  think  of  it,  I  promised  to 
call  for  Miss  Forest  to  accompany  me  on  the  bridal 
call.  Be  so  kind,  Hannah,  as  to  tell  John  I  will  have 
the  carriage  at  twelve  o'clock." 

The  morning  passed  listlessly  to  her.  She  dreaded 
to  tell  Jenny  of  Paul's  marriage — for  the  good  old 
woman  had  herself  early  instilled  into  Mrs.  Lee's 
mind  a  dislike  of  "  them  bad  little  Holmeses,"  as  she 
used  to  call  Mrs.  Elmore  and  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Tell  her  she  must — sooner  or  later — but  she 
put  it  off  from  hour  to  hour.  The  children,  finding 
'*  mamma"  not  very  good  company,  played  with 
each  other,  and  Agnes  threw  herself  on  the  lounge, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  read ;  but  even  the  sparkling 
translations  of  Mary  Howitt  failed  to  interest  her, 
and  she  was  relieved  when  Hannah  reminded  her 
of  the  dressing  hour.  After  the  ceremony  of  dress- 
ing was  over,  she  dismissed  her  maid,  requesting 
that  Jenny  should  be  sent  to  her.  Jenny  obeyed  the 
summons  with  alacrity,  for  the  listless,  dissatisfied 
mood  of  her  young  mistress — so  unusual — had  not 
escaped  her  observation,  and  she  anxiously  longed 
to  hear  the  cause  of  trouble. 

**  Nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  as  Jenny  entered  the 
dressing-room,  "  Master  Paul  is  to  be  married !"  and 
she  bent  over  as  if  engaged  in  fastening  a  bracelet, 
but  in  reality  to  hide  the  vexation  the  announcement 
caused  her. 

*'  Indeed — and  to  whom?"  inquired  Jenny. 

Now  came  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  poor  Agnes,  and  she  began  searching  for  ex- 
cuses in  her  mind,  as  she  replied — 

"  To  a  Miss  Ellen  Holmes." 

"  Not  one  of  them  Holmeses,  I  hope,  Miss  Agnes," 
said  Jenny. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Jenny! — to  one  of  those  naughty 
children  you  used  so  much  to  dislike.  But  this  must 
be  one  of  the  little  ones,  and  she  may  not  be  so 
haughty  as  the  elder  children  were." 

"  All  bad.  Miss  Agries !"  said  Jenny,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  "  That  Mrs.  Holmes  never  knew  how  to 
bring  up  children— they  were  the  worst  children  I 
ever  did  see.  But  which  one  is  this  Miss  Ellen? 
If  she  is  one  of  the  little  ones  she  must  be  too  young 
for  Master  Paul." 

"  She  is  much  younger  than  my  brother,  it  is  true, 
Jenny — but  remember  how  time  flies.  She  is  now  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen." 

'•  Dear— dear !"  said  old  Jenny,  in  a  fretting 
voice.  *'  Master  Paul  surely  forgets  how  angry  he 
was  when  Mr.  George  Holmes  courted  you,  Miss 
Agnes — and  how  he  used  to  send  for  me,  and  talk 
to  me  by  the  hour,  to  know  if  you  cared  any  thing 
about  him — and  how  glad  he  was  when  I  told  him 
you  always  threw  away  Mr.  Holmes'  pretty  flowers, 
which  he  sent  every  day  to  you." 

Agnes  could  not  help  smiling  as  the  reminiscences 
of  her  nurse  recalled  to  her  memory  the  mischievous 
pleasure  she  had  taken  in  tormenting  her  brother, 
and  old  Jenny,  about  this  same  rejected  lover  of  her 
girlhood. 

**  Well,  Jenny,"  she  said,  coaxingly,  "this  Miss 


Holmes  is  so  young— she  may  improve  by  being 
with  brother  Paul,  and  in  a  few  years  may  be  a 
very  excellent  woman." 

The  old  nurse  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

**  We  shall  go  on  to  the  wedding,  Jenny,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Lee—**  and  Paul  desires  particularly 
that  you  should  come  also.  He  says,  in  his  letter, 
that  dear  nurse  must  be  at  his  wedding  to  see  his 
beautiful  blue-eyed  wife.  The  children  will  accom- 
pany us,  of  course — and  Hannah  can  take  charge  of 
them  when  you  go  to  see  your  old  friends." 

*'  Thank  you,  Miss  Agnes,"  replied  the  nurse— 
**  when  must  we  be  ready?" 

"By  the  latter  part  of  next  week,"  said  Agnes, 
as  she  followed  the  servant,  who  announced  the  car- 
riage, down  the  stairs,  and  was  soon  rolling  away 
to  pay  the  visit  fashion  required. 

A  week  after  she  was  present  at  her  brother's 
wedding,  and,  as  she  looked  at  the  lovely  blue-e>*ed 
girl  who  gazed  so  adoringly  at  her  brother  Paul,  she 
willingly  excused  his  infatuation.  Vainly  she  en- 
deavored to  check  her  tears*  and  she  nearly  sobbed 
aloud  as  the  low,  silvery  voice  of  the  bride  repeateil 
in  almost  inaudible  words  the  promise  to  be  through 
sickness  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  prosperity  and  glad- 
ness, a  right  loving  and  faithful  wife. 

Paul  Allen  was  not  a  handsome  man,  but  his  brow 
bore  the  impress  of  overpowering  intellect,  and  one 
forgot,  in  gazing  on  him,  the  want  of  beauty,  in  the 
brilliant  expression  of  his  genius-lit  eyes.  He  looked 
every  year  as  old  as  he  was.  Ambition  had  waste<l 
his  health — close  application  had  silvered  his  lock.*, 
and  he  seemed  old  indeed  beside  that  young  sunny 
creature — almost  as  old  as  her  father.  Agnes  saw 
and  felt  the  di.'»parity,  and  it  increased  her  fears  for 
their  future.  Then  when  she  caught  sijjht  of  Mrs. 
Holmes'  and  Mrs.  Elmore's  faces,  which  were  so 
expressive  of  their  great  satisfaction,  os  they  looked 
around  the  magnificent  drawing-rooms  which  were 
now  Elleu's,  angry  thoughts  arose  in  her  mind — but 
they  were  dispelled  when  the  Iwautiful  Ellen  re- 
turned her  congratulatory  kiss  with  enthusiasm,  and 
murmured  low  in  her  ears,  unheard  by  others — 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Lee!  you  think  me  unworthy  of  him, 
and  I  am — but  I  worship  him;  and  you  must  aid  mv 
by  your  love  to  become  worthy  of  him." 

Agnes  kissed  the  lovely  girl  again  and  again,  for- 
getting the  surrounding  company,  and  Paul  \i-as 
delighted  at  the  ulfectionate  greeting  that  passed 
between  the  two  beings  dearest  to  him  of  all  others 
on  earth — his  only  sister  and  wife.  Nor  was  nurse 
Jenny  forgotten ;  and  when  the  gentle  Ellen  leaned 
forward  to  embrace  the  good  old  nurse,  and  said,  in 
her  sweet,  child-like  manner — "Dear  Nurse!  vou 
must  love  me  also — and  let  me  be  one  of  your  chil- 
dren !"  poor  Jenny  reproached  herself  for  the  bad 
thoughts  she  had  entertained  of  her,  and  was  read> 
to  defend  to  any  one  Master  Paul's  choice. 

"  You  must  pay  me  a  visit  shortly,"  said  Agnes, 
as  she  and  her  husband  bade  good-bye  to  her  brother 
and  his  fairy-like  bride,  a  few  days  after  the  wedding. 
"  So  soon  as  your  gay  parties  are  over,  come  to  our 
home,  and  Walter  and  I  will  show  you  how  quietly 
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happy  we  live.  It  will  be  a  rest  for  you  before  the 
commencement  of  your  summer  campaign  at  the 
Springs." 

Ellen  eagerly  consented,  and  Paul  was  charmed 
with  the  pleasure  she  showed  at  this  proposition — ^he 
thought  it  argued  well,  and  he  looked  at  Agnes  and 
Walter  with  a  high,  bright  look,  as  though  they  must 
surely  approve  of  his  choice. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  then  Paul  and  his 
wife  hastened  to  pay  the  promised  visit.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  bad  moved  for  the  summer  to  the  delight- 
ful  country  residence  little  Walter  had  been  so 
eloquent  in  praise  of  to  his  baby-brother,  and  at  this 
charming  place  they  received  Paul  and  his  bride. 
Each  day  endeared  the  gentle  Ellen  more  and  more 
to  Agnes,  and  even  Jenny  admitted  she  was  lovely. 

''Ah,  how  I  dislike  to  l^ave  you!"  said  Ellen, 
one  morning,  as  Agnes  was  lamenting  the  approach- 
ing close  of  their  visit.  "  Suppose,  Paul,"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  husband,  ^'  suppose  we  do  not  go  to 
the  Springs — let  us  stay  here." 

"  Agreed,  my  little  wife,  on  my  part  most  wil- 
lingly," he  replied.  "  But  what  will  your  mamma 
and  sister  Amelia  say  ?" 

"  We  will  write  to  them,"  she  answered,  "and 
tell  them  of  our  arrangement,"  and  quickly  she  hast- 
ened off  to  write  the  letter. 

Paul  smiled  at  her  earnestness,  and  listened  and 
looked  till  her  form  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  the 
last  silvery  tone  of  her  musical  voice  melted  on  the 
air. 

"Is  she  not  lovely?"  he  said,  as  he  caught  his 
sister's  eye  dwelling  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  she  is  truly  lovely,  dear  Paul,"  replied  his 
sister.  "  Thank  Heaven !  you  have  so  charming  a 
wife  I  But  do  not  yourself  become  chill  and  cold — 
let  this  delicious  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  hers 
continue — never  check  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  he,  smiling  in  surprise. 

"I  mean,"  replied  Agnes,  "  that  you  must  always 
see  your  wife  as  you  do  now.  She  worships  you — 
almost  too  much — yes,  Paul,  almost  too  much  for 
her  own  happiness — for  her  love  is  slightly  mingled 
with  awe  of  your  superior  mind,  and  one  breath  of 
disapproval  from  you  would  close  up  her  sensitive 
spirit  toward  ydu  forever — and,  instead  of  the  inno- 
cent, warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  creature  she  is 
now,  she  would  become  a  cold,  heartless  woman 
of  the  woild." 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued between  the  brother  and  sister,  and  years  after 
her  words  recurred  to  him  as  the  words  of  a  pro- 
phecy. But  why  anticipate?  Time  is  gradual, 
though  its  changes  are  fearful  and  many. 

The  letter  was  written  and  sent  off  by  the  even- 
ing's mail,  and  Ellen  gave  herself  up  with  girlish 
*  glee  to  the  delightful  prospect  of  the  charming 
summer.  She  rode,  walked,  talked  and  sung,  and 
was  the  delight  of  the  household.  Her  voice  was 
heard  everywhere,  gladdening  all  hearts.  She  was 
a  perpetual  sunbeam — and  the  children  romped  and 
played  with  Aunt  Ellen  as  with  one  of  themselves. 
Little  Walter  would  roguishly  steal  the  comb  that 


bound  up  her  sunny  ringlets,  which,  in  their  golden 
wealth,  covered  her  as  with  a  glittering  veil— then 
would  he  bring  Uncle  Paul  to  see  how  pretty  his 
blushing  aunt  looked— then  peep  merrily  up  through 
the  curls  for  forgiveness.  But  these  joyous  hours 
were  checked — for,  in  a  few  days,  the  post  brought 
scolding,  reproaching  letters  from  Mrs.  Holmes  and 
Mrs.  Elmore. 

"Your  beautiful  trousseauy^^  wrote  her  mother, 
"  which  I,  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  prepared 
for  you,  will  be  lost  completely  in  that  stupid  coun- 
try house,  where  you  see  no  society.  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  truly  disappointed  at  your  resolve."  And 
her  sister  Ehnore  complained  equally  as  much.  "  I 
have  already  engaged  rooms  for  you,"  she  said  in 
her  letter,  "  and  the  Stevensons,  your  bridemaids, 
have  expected  so  much  pleasure  from  the  eelat 
attendant  upon  the  appearance  of  so  distinguished  a 
bridal  party  at  the  Springs.  You  must  positively 
change  your  arrangements,  Ella,  or  they  and 
mamma  will  be  justly  offended." 

Ellen's  face  grew  sad,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  as 
she  announced  to  her  husband  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  the  general  contents  of  her  letters. 

"But  must  we  go?"  said  Paul  in  a  vexed  tone, 
is  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  obey  your  mother 
and  Mrs.  Elmore?"  But  a  glance  from  Agnev 
checked  him,  and  he  soothed  bis  sorrowful  weeping 
wife  by  picturing  forth  the  following  summer — when 
they  might  ?peud  their  time  undistiu-bedly  with  their 
happy  relatives  at  Belle  Glen.  Many  tears  were 
shed  on  all  sides  the  morning  of  their  departure,  and 
Ellen  said  in  a  sobbing  whisper,  as  she  bade  Mrs. 
Lee  good-bye,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  so  happy 
away  from  you — if  I  could  live  with  you  always, 
Paul  would  never  see  any  faults  in  me.  Oh !  when 
you  write  to  him,  make  him  love  me  through  folly 
and  all." 

Agnes  soothed  her  fears,  and  promised  to  visit  her 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  next  winter,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lee  received  from  the  government  an 
appointment  to  an  official  post  at  an  Italian  court, 
and  he  and  his  wife,  children  and  Jenny  left  Belle 
Glen,  and  their  comfortable  town  residence,  to  re- 
side in  Europe  for  many  years.  At  first  Ellen's 
letters  gave  evidence  of  the  same  sunny,  joyous 
nature,  but  as  years  passed  by,  they  breathed  a 
deeper,  more  thoughtful  tone.  "  She  is  a  woman 
now,"  thought  Agnes,  when  she  noticed  the  change. 
Her  brother's  letters  had  always  from  boyhood  been 
short,  and  rather  cold,  however  warmly  he  might 
feel,  therefore  she  could  gather  but  little  from  them 
of  the  state  of  his  domestic  atmosphere.  Report 
told  her  that  ambition  had  again  taken  possession  of 
him.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  intellect  had 
extended  abroad — his  opinions  were  quoted,  and  it 
was  admitted  by  the  great  men  of  other  lands  that 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Her  pride 
was  gratified  when  she  heard  him  spoken  of  by 
foreigners,  and  read  accounts  of  him,  as  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  countrymen ;  but  her  pride  was 
mingled  with  sadness,  as  she  said  to  herself,  "  this 
distinction  may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  Qoot 
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Ellen's  happiness."  Several  years  rolled  happily 
around  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  but  at  last  they  bc^^ 
to  wish  for  their  fatherland. 

**  We  must  surely  return,  Walter,"  Agnes  said 
one  evening  as  they  sat  enjoying  a  delicious  Italian 
sunset,  their  troop  of  beautiful  children  playing  on 
the  lawn  before  them— the  very  beauties  of  nature 
that  surrounded  them  recalled  pleasant  memories  of 
their  American  home.  <*  We  must  retinm,  if  only 
to  stay  a  little  while.  I  pine  to  see  Paul  and  Ellen, 
and  a  host  of  other  dear  friends.  The  little  Agnes, 
my  namesake,  Ella  writes  mo,  has  grown  quite  a 
large  girl,  and  talks  of  writing  a  letter  soon,  to  per> 
suade  dear  Aunt  and  Uncle  Lee  to  come  to  see  her 
and  mamma." 

*'  Poor  Ellen !"  said  Mr.  Lee,  ^'  her  letters  are  so 
quiet  and  thoughtful — I  fear  she  is  not  the  happy 
creature  she  was  when  we  bade  her  good-bye." 

"How  well  I  remember  her  appearance,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lee,  "  the  morning  we  sailed,  as  she 
stood  leaning  on  Paul's  arm,  she  looked  so  lovely; 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  sorrow  at  parting 
with  us  nearly  overcame  her,  when  Paul  bent  over 
and  said  something  to  her,  which  they  were  too  far 
from  me  to  hear,  but  I  was  sure  it  was  some  loving 
word,  for  a  brilliant  light  flashed  over  her  lovely 
face,  and  she  looked  up  into  his,  as  though  heaven 
had  just  been  opened  to  her." 

"  She  has  altered  very  much  since  then,  dear 
wife,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  her  letters  prove  it— they 
show  her  to  be  self-dependent  now." 

**  And  yet  her  letters  are  delightful — full  of  intel- 
ligence and  thought,"  urged  his  wife,  as  if  dreading 
to  be  convinced  of  wliat  she  already  feared. 

"  A  woman  like  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  does  not 
think  and  feel  so  deeply  as  she  does  without  cause. 
The  channel  of  her  love  has,  I  fear,  been  choked 
up,  and  her  intellect  has  sought  to  supply  the  void 
to  her  restless  asking  spirit — such  thought  and 
seriousness  are  not  natural  to  the  child-like,  joyous 
Ellen  of  our  recollection." 

The  gulden  clouds  lost  their  brilliancy  as  the 
gorgeous  sun  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  glowing 
west,  and  •'  the  little  stars  sat  one  by  one,  each  on 
its  golden  tlironc,"  as  the  husband  and  wife  sat  talk- 
ing. Jeuny,  our  old  friend,  and  her  assis^tant  brought 
the  younger  children  to  say  good-night,  and  the 
eldest  girl,  the  golden -haired  ElFie,  brought  her  harp 
to  the  window  near  where  her  parents  were  sitting, 
and  as  they  talked,  half-sadly,  of  their  distant 
cherished  ones,  she  touched  the  chords  of  her  harp, 
and  her  rich  voice  swelled  out  in  heart-stirring 
melody.  The  husband  and  wife  hushed  their  con- 
versation and  listened — presently  the  deep  mellow 
tones  of  young  Walter  joined  with  his  sister's,  and 
the  hour  of  midnight  came  on  them  ere  the  lovely 
music  ceased.  The  impression  of  that  night  mingled 
itself  with  the  recollections  of  distant  loved  ones, 
and  before  many  montlw  had  passed  they  were  on 
the  broad  oc^ean,  "  homeward  lM)und." 

Paul  was  the  first  to  greet  them  when  they  landed 
on  the  shores  of  their  country.  Agnes  felt  struck 
with  his  quiet,  calm  oountenance;  his  whole  ex- 


terior seemed  as  of  marble;  he  looked  but  little 
older,  though  his  hair  was  much  grayer,  bat  a  cold- 
ness dwelt  in  his  whole  manner — ^which  was  a  little 
broken  as  he  greeted  her,  and  she  fancied  his  lips 
quivered  as  be  caressed  her. 

•*  You  look  so  well,  and  even  prl-like,  Agnes,"  he 
said  as  his  carriage  drove  them  to  his  residence,  *'  I 
can  scarcely  credit  you  are  the  mother  of  that  great 
tall  boy  and  girl." 

"  And  Ellen,"  inquired  Mr.  Lee,  "  is  she  as  young 
looking  as  when  we  left  ?■* 

**  By  the  world,"  replied  Paul  in  an  indiflerent 
tone,  '*  Mrs.  Allen  is  called  a  Venus,  I  believe.  She 
is  truly  very  beautiful,  I  must  admit,  though  she  is 
my  wife." 

His  sister  laughed  as  she  reproached  him  with 
playful  badhmge  for  his  fashionable  coolness. 

"  Walter  and  I,"  she  added,  "  are  as  old-fashioned 
as  our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  we  love  each 
other  as  dearly,  and  think  each  other  as  perfect,  as 
we  did  on  our  wedding-day." 

Paul  replied  not,  and  for  awhile  they  were  sileni, 
but  as  they  nearcd  the  house  he  said,  "  You  will  not 
see  Mrs.  Allen  to-night,  I  think,  for  there  is  a  large 
ball  at  which  all  the  fashionable  world  will  be  pre- 
sent, and  moreover  I  do  not  know  that  she  antici- 
pates your  arrival." 

"  I  wrote  to  her  when  Walter  wrote  to  you,"  ex- 
claimed Agnes.  '' 

"Ah,"  said  Paul,  "  Idid  not  know  that.*^  This 
reply  told  too  plainly  the  non- intercourse  that  ex- 
isted between  them.  But  Ellen  met  them  in  the  hall, 
and,  though  silent,  her  fervent  embrace  and  beating 
heart  told  how  deeply  and  warmly  she  welcomed 
them.  In  an  hour  they  were  assembled  in  the  large 
drawing-rooms,  and  the  children  and  beautiful 
mothers  formed  a  picturesque  group. 

Agnes  saw  that  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  Ellen's  mind  was  displayed  in  her  countenance. 
She  was  even  more  beautiful  than  when  a  bride: 
her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  have  grown  deeper;  her 
golden  hair  was  bound  up  in  massive  braids,  giving 
an  antique  air  to  her  l)eautiful  head;  but  in  her 
mouth  was  the  greatest  change;  those  rosy  lips,  that 
were  wont  to  melt  in  endless  smiles,  were  full  and 
rich-looking,  but  quiet,  calm  and  serious  in  their 
expression;  her  girliS'h  figure  had  become  full  and 
dignified  in  its  appearance,  and  if  she  had  seemed  as 
a  Hebe  at  her  wedding,  she  was  now  as  a  Pallas 
and  Juno  united. 

"  And  this  is  my  little  namesake,"  said  Agnes,  as 
she  caressingly  regarded  a  dark-eyed,  quiet,  slender 
little  girl. 

*•  You  may  thank  your  pretty  name  for  that  com- 
pliment, if  compliment  it  be,"  said  Paul;  and  Agnes 
thought  she  detected  a  slight  tone  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice.  She  stole  a  look  at  Ellen,  whose  color  was 
heightened  and  eye  brightened  as  she  said  in  a  quiet 
tone,  which  proved  the  mastery  she  had  obtained 
over  her  feelings,  "  Dear  Agnes,  you  may  attribute 
it  to  the  earnest  regard  I  bore  for  you.  I  wished  to 
name  my  only  one  aAer  you,  for  from  3rou  I  have 
never  reoeived  aught  but  love." 
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She  looked  not  at  her  husband,  but  studiously 
avoided  encountering  hiin  in  conversation,  and  his 
cold,  polite  manner  was  evident  to  all  whenever 
from  necessity  he  addressed  her. 

"  We  feared  to  find  you  out  this  evening,"  said 
Agnes,  "  Paul  thought  you  were  engaged  at  a  gay 
party." 

'*  So  I  was,"  replied  Ellen.  "  Before  I  received 
your  letter  I  promised  to  chaperone  sister  Augusta ; 
mamma  was  not  very  well,  neither  was  Amelia, 
but  they  recovered  in  time  to  supply  my  place." 

Day  after  day  proved  to  Agnes  and  her  husband 
the  reserve  and  indifference  that  existed  between 
Paul  and  Ellen.  Their  occupations  and  amusements 
were  totally  different,  and  sometimes  days  would 
pass  without  their  exchanging  a  word  with  each 
other.  There  were  moments,  however,  when 
Agnes  could  detect  in  her  sister's  feelings  an  under 
current  of  sadness. 

"If  it  were  not  for  that  girl,"  said  Ellen,  one  day 
as  little  Agnes's  voice  rang  out  merrily,  while  play- 
ing with  her  little  cousins  in  the  nursery  that  was 
adjoining  her  mother's  boudoir — "  if  it  were  not  for 
that  child,  dear  Agnes,  I  would  not  care  how  soon 
the  green  grass  waved  over  my  grave.  Children 
are  truly  a  blessing — I  envy  you  your  crowd  of 
little  ones.  I  tremble  constantly  for  my  poor  tiny 
flower"r-«nd  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  the 
nursery,  she  caught  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  as  she 
was  running  by  in  the  circle  of  her  companions — 
the  gentle  child  forgot  her  play  to  receive  mamma's 
caresses,  and  the  children  gprouped  around  their 
aunt  and  cousin  to  unite  in  the  endearments.  Words 
and  expressions  like  these,  proved  to  Agnes  the 
certainty  of  her  fears.  "  But  the  cause,  Walter — 
the  cause — what  can  it  be?"  she  would  exclaim 
impatiently—"  I  am  enraged  at  Paul,  for  Ellen  is 
truly  too  good  for  so  indiflerent  a  husband." 

By  d^^ees  Paul's  manner  softened  toward  his 
sister,  and,  though  distant  to  others,  he  began,  little 
by  little,  to  unbend  himself  to  her,  as  he  had  in  her 
girlish  days. 

"  And  this  is  your  library,"  said  Agnes  to  him  one 
evening  as  she  entered  her  brother's  room — **  this 
is  the  den  in  which  you  shut  yourself  up  to  escape 
from  such  agreeable  people  as  myself.  Little  Agnes 
tried  to  keep  me  from  coming  in,  by  saying  that 
mamma  never  permitted  any  one  to  interrupt  papa, 
but  you  know  I  have  always  acted  independently  of 
domestic  laws."  Paul  pushed  his  books  aside,  and 
with  a  welcome  smile  handed  her  a  chair.  Her 
frank  easy  manner  always  disarmed  him,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  relaxation  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  de- 
lights of  a  long  familiar  chat  with  her.  They  talked 
of  scenes  she  had  witnessed  in  foreign  lands — dis- 
tinguished people  she  had  met  with ;  and  the  charm- 
ing tui'ivete  with  which  she  related  many  interesting 
events,  caused  the  moments  to  pass  more  rapidly 
to  him  than  they  were  wont. 

' '  You  left  company  down  stairs,  did  you  not  ?"  he 
said,  as  a  rich  burst  of  song  arose  from  the  drawing- 
room  beneath  them,  and  interrupted  for  a  moment 
their  conversation. 


"  Only  Miss  Augusta  with  some  gentlemen,"  re- 
plied Agnes;  "that  interesting  Mr.  Charles  Camp- 
bell is  there,  contending  with  that  stupid  Mr.  Collins 
for  Miss  Augusta's  smiles.  I  watched  the  contest 
with  some  interest,  for  a  little  while,  without  being 
able  to  decide  which  would  come  off  conqueror. ^I 
was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Campbell  myself." 

'*  But  Mr.  Collins  will  carry  off  the  prize,  I  will 
wager,"  said  her  brother  sarcastically.  "  In  that 
family  wealth  and  position  weigh  down  the  balance 
against  intellect,  if  that  intellect  be  dimmed  by 
poverty,  as  it  is  in  Charles  Campbell's  case." 

'*  A  more  disinterested,  unselfish,  noble-spirited 
creature  than  your  wife,  Paul,  does  not  exist,"  said 
Agnes  with  earnestness. 

"  Possibly,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
*<  but  they  were  not  taught  in  childhood  to  act  from 
impulse  and  feeling — self-interest  is  the  leading  tone 
with  them — that  I  have  long  since  discovered." 

His  sister  endeavored  to  remonstrate,  but  he  im- 
patiently interrupted  her.  **  Listen,  Agnes — as  I 
look  on  Augusta's  course  this  winter  I  think  of 
Ellen.  She  was  sacrificed  in  her  youth  and  beauty 
to  the  shrine  of  wealth  and  distinction.  Me  she 
never  loved — how  could  she  love  one  twenty  years 
her  senior,  and  moreover  so  destitute  of  the  charms 
that  win  one  so  young  as  she  was  ?  Fool  that  I 
was,  to  allow  myself  to  be  so  blinded  by  self-love 
and  vanity." 

"  Paul !  Paul !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  "  how  you 
have  permitted  suspicion  to  wrong  your  lovely  wife. 
When  I  left  for  Europe  she  worshiped  you ;  do  you 
not  remember  the  conversation  we  had  at  Belle 
Glen  that  happy  summer  following  your  marriage  ? 
I  warned  you  then,  dear  brother,  that  your  looks  and 
words  of  disapprobation  and  coldness  would  chill 
and  close  up  her  heart  toward  you." 

His  sister's  words  recalled  those  moments  of  ex- 
quisite happiness  almost  forgotten  by  him,  in  the 
thick  cloud  which  suspicion  and  doubt  had  thrown 
over  his  memory,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
he  began  to  question  the  justice  of  his  accusations. 
Again  did  they  talk  long  and  earnestly.  He  could 
not  recur  to  any  one  event  that  had  caused  the  cold- 
ness which  existed  between  them.  Society  had 
separated  them  at  first— then,  as  the  infatuation  of 
love  passed  away,  he  began  to  see  in  her  mother 
and  sister  faults ;  trifling  at  first,  but  at  last  more  and 
more  glaring,  as  they  became  indifferent  to  his 
opinion.  He  found  them  heartless,  selfish  and  un- 
lovely— it  chilled  him,  and  made  him  suspicious  of 
the  one  whom  he  had  promised  to  love  and  cherish. 

"  Come  into  the  adjoining  room,  Paul/'  said 
Agnes,  af^er  she  had  gathered  all  this  from  his  re- 
plies to  her  earnest  inquiries ;  "  in  there  are  the 
neglected  portraits  which  were  taken  just  before  the 
marriage  of  you  and  Ellen.  Look  on  that  face," 
continued  she,  as  they  stood  Ixsfore  the  Hebe-like 
picture,  *'  is  it  not  her  very  self,  as  she  looked  the 
first  months  of  your  marriage  ?  Look  in  those  eyes 
— at  that  cherub  mouth — and  tell  me  if  deceit  and 
art  ever  found  a  resting  place  there?  No,  no,  Paul, 
you  have  bitterly  wronged  your  wife." 
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Voices  were  heard  in  the  next  room.  Paul  started 
as  he  recognised  his  wife's  voice.  *'  The  room  on 
that  side  is  Ellen's  dressing-room,"  said  Agnes,  as 
they  turned  to  enter  the  library.  Ellen's  first  words 
detained  them  unconsciously. 

^*  Oh,  Augusta !  how  wrongly,  how  wickedly  you 
are  acting.  You  love  Charles  Campbell,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  are  encouraging  Mr.  Collins, 
whom  you  can  never,  never  love." 

The  lively,  merry  tones  of  Augusta  were  heard  in 
reply — *'0h!  do  spare  me  a  lecture,  Ella.  I  am 
good  for  nothing,  mabma  and  Amelia  say,  aHer  I 
have  been  with  you.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Marry  Charles  Campbell  and  poverty,  and  reject 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  splendid  establishment?  Oh, 
Ellen,  he  is  so  rich  I" 

Paul  grasped  his  sister's  hand  as  he  listened  to  his 
wife's  reply — "  Riches  are  nothing,  Augusta,  when 
placed  against  such  love  as  Charles  Campbell  offers 
you." 

'*  Ah !  it  is  well  for  you  to  talk,"  replied  Augusta 
impatiently, ''  surrounded  with  such  luxuries  as  one 
can  see  around  you.  I  have  no  doubt  you  gave  up 
some  Charles  Campbell  when  you  married  your  cold 
husband." 

Agnes  felt  for  her  brother,  as  with  eagerness  he 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  first  words  of  Ellen's 
reply;  a  stifled  sob  increased  his  anguish,  and 
Augusta's  voice  was  heard  in  soothing,  pleading 
words,  endeavoring  to  atone  for  her  unkind  remark. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Ellen  at  last,  in  low  hurried  tones 
that  betrayed  her  agitation,  **  you  only  judge  me  as 
he  does.  Augusta,  wild,  deep,  passionate  is  the 
love  I  have  felt  for  Paul  Allen  from  the  first  summer 
we  met,  years  ago.  He  was  my  first,  my  only  love ; 
had  he  not  married  me,  I  should  never  have  married 
any  one,  despite  all  the  entreaties  of  my  mother  or 
Amelia;  and  yet  she  continued,  aAer  a  short  pause, 
"what  have  I  gained  but  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment after  all  ?" 

"  And  so  it  may  be,"  said  Augusta,  '*  if  I  marry 
Charles,  and  I  shall  have  poverty  to  bear  with  in 
addition  to  his  fickleness." 

"  No,  Augusta,  Charles  and  you  are  more  alike 
than  Paul  and  I.  I  sought  to  mate  with  the  eagle, 
and  met  with  ray  reward — his  brilliant  mind  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  mine,  and  he  soared  off 
alone.  Oh !  Augusta,  what  bitter  anguish  I  felt 
when  I  at  last  became  certain  that  my  husband  re- 
garded me  as  no  companion  for  him — if  it  had  not 


been  for  my  little  Agnes  I  should  have  died.  I 
always  feared  him,  but  my  adoration  and  bis  gentle 
forbearance  during  our  courtship  overcame  my  awe. 
But  when  the  infatuation  of  love  passed  away,  and 
he  became  conscious  of  my  inferiority,  my  fear 
weighed  down  my  love." 

"  And  you  still  love  him  ?"  asked  Augusta.  "  So 
indifferent  and  calm  as  you  seem  generally,  I  should 
think  that  you  had  overcome  all  love." 

*'  The  next  room  adjoins  his  library.  Augusta. 
Judge  of  the  wildness — yes,  the  childishnen — of  my 
love,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  sat  by  the  communi- 
cating door  of  ^hat  library,  night  aAer  night,  catch- 
ing his  faintest  breath,  and  envying  even  the  gleams 
of  light  that  beamed  from  the  breaks  of  the  door,  for 
they  existed  unchecked  in  his  presence.  Ah ! 
poverty — bitter,  abject  poverty,  I  could  endure," 
added  she,  with  convulsive  sobs,  *'  did  I  possess  his 
love." 

"  And  his  poor  unworthy  love  you  do  possess, 
dearest  Ellen,"  exclaimed  the  agonized,  self- 
reproaching  husband,  breaking  from  his  sister's 
clasping  hands,  and  entering  the  dressing-room. 
Augusta  and  Agnes  withdrew  together — the  moment 
was  too  sacred  in  their  eyes  for  intrusion. 

From  that  night  Augusta  was  luunansgeaUe. 
Love  triumphed,  and  a  few  months  after  Charles 
Campbell  claimed  her  as  his  bride.  Never  again  did 
coldness  and  misunderstanding  weave  an  icy  veil 
between  Ellen  and  her  husband.  The  following 
passage  in  a  letter,  written  two  years  afterward  to 
Agnes  and  Walter,  who  had  returned  to  their  lovely 
Italian  home,  will  prove  it. 

**  You  ask  me,  dear  Agnes,  or  rather  Waller  bids 
you  ask  me,  if  Paul  is  still  as  close  a  student.  I  am 
sitting  beside  him  at  his  library  table  as  I  write  this; 
his  head  rests  on  my  shoulder,  overlooking  me ;  he 
bids  me  say  that  his  angel  sits  beside  him  so  con* 
stantly — there,  I  will  not  write  another  word  from 
his  dictation — and  the  naughty  tyrant  threatens  to 
take  my  pen — " 

"  And  so  I  will  take  her  pen,"  was  added  in  dif- 
ferent writing;  "  Dear  Agnes,  tell  Walter  an  angel 
sits  beside  mc,  and  I  cannot  study  for  gazing  in  her 
lovely  eyes.  We  are  coming  to  Italy  to  see  you. 
I  know  that  I  am  listlessly  permitting  my  honors  to 
languish,  but  what  is  fame  compared  to  the  pure 
happiness  we  now  enjoy.  There,  wilful  wife,  will 
you  not  sign  that  last  sentence?  'Willingly,  with 
you.'  "Eu^N— Pai'u" 
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Tnvijc  angels,  Love  nnd  Hope,  oh  both  did  guide 
You  to  this  hour,  beautiful,  trmtful  bride ! 
And  linger  with  you.    Lrf)ve  nnd  Hope  are  so 
Twinn'd  with  each  other,  closely  Joined  as  be 
Two  ro8c-bud«  on  one  dtnlk,  thai  still  where  we 
First  love,  there,  loo,  we  hope ;  and  there,  you  know. 
Are  the  spruig  heads  of  being,  whence  must  flow 
Its  relish  and  lis  charm ;  an  eye  to  see 
All  ihings  with  love,  that  is  the  highest  good : 
Yoa,  aiJ  in  one  I  It  is  the  microscope 


With  which  new  worlds  of  beauty  nil  may  <ipe, 

E'en  in  the  smallest  thing  thai  round  us  lies ; 

And  yet  the  telescope,  with  which  to  show 

Glories  beyond  the  stars,  and  open  throw 

The  gates  of  Heaven  I  for  whore  love  is*,  what  !»lirtuUl 

Not  be  there  also  ?    Love  can  grasp  the  skies  ! 

And  she  who  simply  loves  has  all  she  could 

Of  bliss,  in  each  of  its  varieties— 

Lo :  in  how  small  a  space,  all  Paradise ! 
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THE    ENCHANTED    ISLAND. 

A  yaloable  pamphlet,  privately  printed,  has  recently  appeared  in  London,  from  the  pen  of  J.  Payne  Collier,  the 
learned  editor  of  an  edition  of  ShakqMare.  Ab  the  impression  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  limited  to  fiAy  copies, 
it  has  nearly  the  value  of  a  private  communication;  and  we  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of  an  old  ballad,  entitled  the  **  En- 
chanted  Island,'^  remarkable  in  its  similarity  of  story  to  Shakspeare's  Tempest.  Mr.  Collier  informs  vs  that 
this  ballad  was  lately  disoovered  in  an  old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum — that  rich  depository  of  so  many  literary  rarities. 
He  adds,  that  when  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Douce,  anthor  of  the  welUknown  "  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,"  the  veteran 
shook  his  venerable  locks  in  evident  delight,  exclaiming,  that  "  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  ballads  he  had  ever  read.'' 
The  MS.  bears  the  initials  R.  G.,  whence  it  is  soppoted  to  be  the  production  of  Robert  Greene,  a  writer  of  no  common 
powers,  and  who  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  ootomporaries. 


I.f  Arragon  there  lived  a  king, 
Who  had  a  daughter  sweet  as  spring, 

A  little  playful  child ; 
He  loved  his  study  and  his  book. 
The  toils  of  state  he  could  not  brook — 

Of  temper  still  and  mild. 

He  leA  all  to  a  brother's  care, 

Who  soon  usurped  the  throne  onware. 

And  turned  his  brother  forth. 
The  king  he  was  Geroldo  bight. 
His  daughter,  Ida— dear  as  sight 

To  him  who  knew  her  worth. 

The  brother  who  nsurped  the  throne 
Was  by  the  name  Benormo  known. 

Of  cruel  heart  and  bold ; 
He  turned  his  niece  and  brother  forth. 
To  wander  east,  west,  south,  or  north, 

All  in  the  winter  cold. 

Long  time  he  journeyed  up  and  down. 
All  bare  the  head  that  wore  a  crown, 

With  Ida  in  his  hand. 
Until  they  reached  the  broad  seaside, 
Where  merchant  ships  at  anchor  ride 

From  many  a  distant  land. 

Embarking,  then,  in  one  of  these, 
They  were  by  force  of  winds  and  seas 

Driven  wide  by  many  a  mile ; 
Till  they  at  last  a  shelter  found, 
The  roaster  and  his  men  all  drowned, 

In  an  enchanted  isle. 

Geraldo  and  his  daughter  fair. 
The  only  two  that  landed  there. 

Were  saved  by  miracle : 
And,  sooth  to  say,  in  danger's  hoar 
His  was  a  more  than  mortal  power, 

As  seemed  by  what  befell. 

He  brought  with  him  a  magic  book, 
Whereon  his  eye  would  oAtimea  look. 

Which  wrought  him  wonders  gpreat ; 
A  magic  wand  had  he  also, 
That  angry  fiends  compelled  to  go 

And  do  his  bidding  straight. 

The  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
Unseen,  yet  flitting  everywhere. 

To  cross  him  would  not  choose : 
AH  this  by  study  he  had  gained. 
While  he  in  Arragon  remainedi 

But  never  thought  to  use. 

"When  landed  on  the  enchanted  isle, 
His  little  Ida's  morning  smile 
Made  him  forget  his  wo ; 


And  thus,  within  a  cavern  drear. 
They  dwelt  for  many  a  livelong  year, 
For  Heaven  had  willed  it  so. 

His  locks  had  turned  to  silver  gray, 
For  time  with  him  had  wonx  away. 

To  teach  his  child  intent ; 
And  as  she  into  beauty  grew, 
So  waxed  she  into  knowledge  loo. 

And  wise  as  innocent. 

Most  lovely  was  she  to  beholcif 
Her  hair  was  like  to  sunlit  gold. 

And  blue  as  heaven  her  eye ; 
When  she  had  reached  her  fiAeenth  year. 
Her  dainty  form  was  like  the  deer. 

Sportful  with  majesty. 

The  demons,  who  the  land  had  held. 
By  might  of  magic  he  expelled, 

Save  such  as  served  his  need ; 
And  servants  of  the  air  he  kept 
To  Mratch  o'er  Ida  when  she  slept. 

Or  on  swift  message  speed. 

Now,  all  this  while  in  Arragon 
Benormo  reigned,  and  had  a  son 

Grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
His  sire  in  all  things  most  unlike ; 
Of  courage  tried,  yet  slow  to  strike, 

Not  turning  love  to  hate. 

Alfonso  was  the  prince's  name. 

It  chanced  poet-haste  a  message  came 

One  day  to  Arragon 
From  Sicily,  to  son  and  sire, 
Which  did  their  presence  there  require, 

To  see  Sicilia's  son 

United  in  the  nuptial  band 

To  Naples'  daughter's  lovely  hand. 

And  they  to  go  consent. 
So  in  a  galley  on  a  day 
To  Sicily  they  took  their  way, 

On  pleasant  voyage  bent. 

Geraldo  knew  by  magic  art 
The  very  hoar  of  their  depart 

For  distant  Sicily ; 
He  also  knew  that  they  most  pass 
Near  to  the  isle  whereon  he  was, 

And  that  revenge  vras  nigh. 

He  called  his  spirits  of  the  air. 

And  bade  them  straight  a  storm  prepare. 

To  wreck  them  on  the  shore. 
And  sec !  the  bark  comes  sailing  on. 
With  silken  sails  from  Arragon, 

And  many  a  gilded  oar. 
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Rat  gilded  oar  and  silken  nil 
Might  ill  against  that  stonn  prevail* 

High  blew  the  winds  and  loud. 
Tlie  saihi  were  rent,  the  oars  were  broke^ 
The  ship  was  scathed  by  lightning  stroke, 

lliat  burst  from  angry  cload. 

Rat,  snoh  Geraldo^  poww  that  day, 
That,  though  the  ship  was  cost  away. 

Of  all  the  erew  not  one. 
Not  e'en  a  ship-boy,  was  there  drowned— 
And  old  Beoonno  on  drygroond 

Embraced  his  dearest  s<ni. 

About  the  isle  they  wandered  long, 
For  still  some  qiirit  led  them  wrong— 

At  length,  till  weary  grown. 
They  came  to  old  Oeraldo^  cell. 
Where  he  and  lovely  Ida  dwell— 

Though  seen,  they  were  not  known. 

Much  marveled  they  in  such  a  place 
^  see  a  hermit's  wrinkled  face— 

Mor^  at  the  moid  they  start. 
Nor  sooner  did  Alfonso  see 
Ida  so  beautiful,  th^n  he 

Felt  love  within  his  heart. 

Benormo  heard,  with  grief  and  shame, 
Geroldo  call  him  by  his  name— 

His  brother's  voice  well  known. 
Upon  his  aged  knees  he  fell, 
And  wept  that  e'er  he  did  rebel 

Against  his  brother's  throne. 

"  Brother  I"  he  cried — ^^  forgive  my  crime  i 
I  swear,  since  that  unhappy  time, 

I  ne'er  have  tasted  peace : 
Return,  and  take  again  your  crowu, 
Which  at  your  feet  I  will  lay  down, 

And  so  our  discords  cease." 

"  Never,"  Geraldo  said,  "  will  I 
Ascend  that  seat  of  sovereignty ; 
But  1  all  wrongs  forget. 


I  have  a  daughter,  yon  a  eon, 
And  thoy  disll  reign  o'er  Arragon, 
And  on  my  throne  be  set. 

*<My  head  is  all  too  old  to  bear 

A  crown's  hard  weight— a  kingdom's  care ; 

Peace  in  my  books  I  find ; 
Gold  crowns  beseem  not  salver  locks, 
like  sunbeams  jxpon.  whitened  rocks, 

They  mock  the  tranquil  mind." 

Bmormo,  worn  with  cares  of  state, 
Which  worldly  wnaw  aye  create, 

Saw  the  advice  was  good : 
The  tide  of  love  betwixt  the  pair— 
Alfonso  young  and  Ida  fair— 

Had  sudden  reached  the  flood. 

A  galley,  too,  that  was  sent  oat 
From  Sicily  in  fear  and  doubt, 

As  hearing  of  the  wreck. 
Arrived  at  the  enchanted  isle, 
And  took  them  all  in  little  wliile 

Unto  Messina  back. 

But  ere  his  leave  Geraldo  took 

Of  this  strange  isle,  he  burnt  his  book, 

And  broke  his  magic  wand— 
Unhallowed  art  renounced,  and  swore 
Never  to  deal  in  magic  more, 

The  while  the  earth  should  stand. 

From  that  day  forth  the  isle  has  been 
By  wandering  sailors  never  teen ; 

Some  say  't  is  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  sea,  which  breaks  and  roars 
Above  its  savage,  rocky  shores. 

Nor  e'er  is  known  to  sleep. 

In  Sicily  the  pair  was  wed, 
And  thence  to  Arragon  they  sped. 

By  happy  fathers  blest. 
Alfonso  ruled  for  many  a  year, 
His  people  loved  him  far  and  near. 

But  Ida  loved  him  best. 
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HoKB  of  her  womanhood !  bright  as  a  vision 

Of  springtide  it  rises  to  memory's  sight ; 
Blossoms  fresh  bursting,  with  odors  Elysian, 

And  songs  of  glad  birds  fill  the  hMrt  with  delight. 

Blue  as  the  sky  that  above  it  is  bending, 
And  spread  like  a  lake,  glides  the  river  below. 

Highlands  beyond  it  with  clouds  their  hues  blending. 
And  white  sails  upon  it,  and  steom-wreaths  of  snow. 

Graceful  the  mansion  and  ample  its  portal. 

Where  dark  eyes  flash  welcome  to  friends  old  and  tried ; 
Love  was  the  architect  here,  and  he  wrought  all 

In  diligent  fondness,  with  taste  for  his  guide. 

He  leveled  the  lawn,  and  he  turfed  and  he  graded. 
He  planted  the  trees  that  should  shelter  his  home ; 

But  he  left  the  wild  glen  with  its  forest-tree  shaded. 
And  its  cool  mossy  qnring,  where  the  thirsty  birds  e<mie. 

Through  the  long  window*  the  rlvtr  braeaa  playing 
Betrays  the  fidnt  hum  of  tbt  oily  beaeatli, 


Moonlight  the  while  through  the  colonnade  straying 
Invites  from  without  to  the  evening's  fresh  breath. 

Fresher  than  evening,  or  mists  of  the  morning 

Unveiling  the  river's  fair  bosom  to-day. 
Charily,  fold  by  fold,  as  the  red  dawning 

Uplifts  them,  and  breaks  from  the  hill-tops  its  way- 
Fairer  than  moonbeams  through  leafy  walks  ttnaling 

More  grateful  than  bird-note,  or  tinkle  of  rillo, 
Or  the  wind-shaken  blossoms  their  odors  revealing— 

Is  tk»  yoKMg  hunuM  heart  toMch  konu-kappuussJUU. 

There,  in  that  home  on  the  bonks  of  the  river, 
The  daughter  beloved  is  the  mother  and  wife ; 

And  from  a  new  altar  rise  thanks  to  the  Giver 
Of  blessings  unnumbered  that  crown  her  fair  life. 

Home  of  her  matronhood !  long  may  it  witness 
The  fruitage  of  seeds  that  in  childhood  were  oown, 

Orocefully  proving  the  worth  and  the  fitness 
Of  the  Pnritan  nurture  we  glory  to  own ! 


CATHARINE    CLAYTON. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


DISCLOSURES. 


The  scorching  sun  of  midsummer  had  driven 
many  of  the  citizens  from  their  heated  pavements 
and  uncleanly  streets,  to  cool  grassy  fields  and  sweet 
scented  meadows ;  from  the  din  of  trafiic,  and  the 
whirl  of  wheels,  to  the  song  of  birds  and  the  music 
of  waters.  Among  the  travelers  were  Mrs.  Clinton 
and  her  daughter,  on  their  way  to  Niagara. 

Catharine  had  requested  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  her  mother  that  Mrs.  Clinton  con- 
sented, though  with  some  reluctance,  as  she  knew  it 
to  be  one  of  Catharine's  earnest  desires  to  visit  the 
Falls  ;  but  Mrs.  Clayton  had  been  complaining  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  her  daughter  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  her.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  August ;  Mrs. 
Clayton  and  Amy  were  from  home,  and  Catharine, 
who  had  l^een  busily  employed  all  the  morning,  had 
seated  herself  near  one  of  the  windows.  She  was 
engaged  reading,  and  so  wholly  absorbed  by  her 
book  that  she  was  not  aware  any  one  had  entered 
the  room  until  she  heard  her  name  spoken.  With  a 
bright  blush  on  her  check,  she  rose  and  extended  her 
hand.  "  Mr.  Lester !  this  is  an  unexpected  visit ; 
I  thought  you  would  not  return  until  Mrs.  Clinton 
came  back." 

"  That  was  my  intention  before  I  left  here ;  but 
letters  were  forwarded  to  me,  which  I  received 
while  at  Lake  George.  They  were  from  England, 
and  contained  a  request  that  I  would  return  imme- 
diately, as  my  grandfather  had  been  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  and  his  recovery  was  doubtful." 

"  And  you  are  soon  going  to  England  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  leave  in  the  packet  of  September 
Ist." 

Catharine's  head  grew  dizzy,  and  the  color  leA 
her  cheek.  What  was  it  to  her  that  Mr.  Lester  was 
going  to  England  ?  What  was  it  to  her  if  he  were 
no  more  to  be  an  ever-welcome  guest  at  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's ?  What  to  her,  if  instead  of  the  teacher,  earn- 
ing for  himself  an  honorable  maintenance,  he  was 
hereafter  to  be  the  man  of  leisure,  the  gentleman  of 
fortune?  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through 
her  mind,  and  sent  a  shiver  through  her  frame,  but 
she  rallied  herself  in  an  instant. 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  so  soon,"  re- 
sumed Lester,  as  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Catha- 
rine, "  and  I  regret  it  the  more,  because  my  return 
here  will  be  indefinitely  postponed." 
15 


"  You  will  retm-n,  then  ?" 

*'  Yes,  if  my  life  is  spared,  I  shall ;  but  not  while 
my  grandfather  is  living.  It  was  against  his  wish 
that  I  first  left  him,  and  if  I  find  him  alive  on  my 
return,  I  will  stay  with  him  during  the  remainder  ot 
his  days,  be  they  few  or  many." 

"  Mrs.  Clinton  will  regret  your  departure." 

"  Not  more  than  I  shall  regret  parting  from  such  a 
noble  woman." 

''Julia,  and  the  girls,  will  miss  you  sadly." 

"  And  will  no  one  else  miss  me,  Catharine  ?"  and 
Lester  took  her  hand  in  his.  ''Will  none  beside 
Mrs.  Clinton  regret  my  departure?  Will  not  you 
sometimes  think  of  the  many  happy  evenings  we 
have  passed  together  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lester !" 

"  Catharine,  I  know  you  to  be  a  woman  above  the 
shallow  artifices  of  your  sex ;  answer  me  with  your 
own  truthfulness,  will  3'ou  miss  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  Lester !"  this  time  Catharine's  voice  was 
scarcely  audible,  and  the  hand  that  lay  in  Edward 
Lester's  was  cold  and  trembling. 

"  You  are  silent,  Catharine ;  may  I,  dare  I  hope 
you  will  regret  our  parting  ?" 

"I  will." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  these  words.  I  have  loved 
you  long,  Catharine,  but  would  not  have  told  my 
love  thus  abruptly,  had  I  not  been  summoned  hastily 
away.  I  have  more  to  ask — will  you  let  me  call  your 
mother  mine  ?  Will  you  leave  her,  and  go  with  me 
to  my  English  home  ?  Will  you  be  my  wife,  dearest, 
my  true,  loving  wife  ?  We  will  come  back  again — 
we  will  settle  in  this  country,  never  to  leave  it 
more — will  you  go  with  me,  Catharine  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  Edward;  ask  any  thing  but  that." 

"Catharine,"  said  Lester  reproachfully,  *'I 
thought  but  now  that  you  loved  me,  and  1  thought, 
too,  that  the  woman  who  truly  loves  would  leave 
all,  sacrifice  all,  for  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given 
her  heart." 

"  I  will  wait  years  for  your  return,  but  I  cannot 
go  with  you  and  leave  my  mother  alone." 

"Your  mother  will  not  be  alone,  William  and 
Amy  remain  with  her." 

"  Amy  is  but  a  child,  and  William,  though  good 
and  kind,  could  never  supply  the  place  of  a  daugh- 
ter. Do  not  ask  it,  Lester;  my  mother  has  passed 
through  many  sorrows,  and  I  have  always  been  with 
her — and — I  will  be  candid  with  you — I  will  never 
be  separated  from  her  while  she  ia  IWvok^! 
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"  Catharine,  Catharine,  this  is  mere  child's  play ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  that  you  did  not 
love  me — that  you  were  merely  trifling  away  an 
idle  hour  ?" 

Grieved  and  astonished  to  see  such  impetuosity 
in  one  of  Lester's  usually  calm  demeanor,  she 
replied, 

"  You  wrong  me,  Edward,  I  have  not  been  trifling 
with  you.  Were  I  alone  in  the  world,  I  would  go 
with  you  wherever  you  wished — any  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe  would  be  to  me  a  paradise  if  you 
were  there — I  would  live  for  you — ^toil  for  you — die 
for  you !  No,  Edward,  I  have  not  trifled  with  you !" 
Ashamed  of  her  earnestness,  Catharine  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  It  viras  Lester's  turn  to  be  aston- 
ished, gratified,  delighted.  It  was  thus  he  wished 
to  be  loved,  with  a  woman's  whole  soul. 

**  I  see  you  are  not  to  be  moved  from  your  resolu- 
tion, nor  will  I  ask  it.  I  own  too  that  I  honor  your 
motives,  that  I  appreciate  your  filial  love,  and  that 
if  I  had  been  less  selfish  in  my  passion,  I  would  not 
have  made  the  request.  But  the  thought  of  leaving 
you  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  thought  that  perhaps 
another  might  woo  and  win  you,  totally  unmanned 
me.  Forgive  me,  dearest,  you  said  you  would  wait ; 
bless  you  for  this !  You  do  not  doubt  me  ?  you  do 
not  think  I  will  ever  forget  you  ?" 

"  Doubt  you,  Edward !  I  would  as  soon  doubt 
that  the  stars  I  look  on  nightly  are  not  shining  in  the 
heavens,  as  doubt  your  truth.  But  let  us  talk  calmly, 
Lester.  You  are  going  from  here,  you  know  not 
when  to  return.  Time  works  strange  changes — not 
that'  I  think  you  would  be  influenced  by  merely  ex- 
ternal circumstances — ^but  yoiu*  friends  may  wish 
you  to  do  what  will  be  more  for  your  interest  than 
returning  to  this  country  might  be ;  if  so,  do  not 
hesitate,  do  what  will  be  best  for  you,  most  pleasing 
to  them.  But,  Lester,  write  to  me — let  me  know 
all — keep  me  not  in  the  tortures  of  suspense — let 
me  know  all — and  if  change  should  come,  I  will 
still  bless  you,  and  pray  for  your  happiness." 

"  I  will  write  to  you,  and  you  will  answer  me  ?" 

*'  With  my  mother's  approval  I  will." 

"  And  then,  when  I  return,  and  you  are  mine, 
your  mother  will  live  with  us,  and  Amy,  and  Wil- 
liam ;  what  a  happy  family  we  shall  be,  dearest !" 

Catharine's  blushing  cheek  and  tearful  eye  were 
more  eloquent  than  words.  Here  was  happiness 
such  as  she  had  never  dared  to  contemplate.  To  be 
loved  by  Lester — to  remain  with  her  mother — to 
continue  her  guardianship  over  Amy — to  see  her 
beloved  brother  a  minister  of  Christ's  gospel.  The 
past,  the  dark  past  was  annihilated  I  The  rainbow 
of  promise  rested  on  the  future !  No  wonder 
Catharine  was  silent — no  wonder  the  tide  of  happi- 
ness rushing  full  upon  her  heart  filled  it  to  over- 
flowing— no  wonder  that  she  wept !  At  length 
Lester  took  leave,  having  promised  to  call  in  the 
morning  for  Catharine,  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures which  he  wished  to  see  before  he  sailed. 

On  Mrs.  Clayton's  return  Catharine  told  her  all 
that  had  passed.  Long  and  earnest  was  the  con- 
versatioD  of  mother  and  daughter,  and  with  her 


mother's  blessing  resting  on  her  head,  Catharine 
laid  her  on  her  pillow— but  not  to  sleep.  Blissful 
visions,  holy  confiding  thoughts,  day  dreams,  and 
air  castles  occupied  her  mind,  and  the  clock  in  a 
neigboring  steeple  tolled  the  hour  of  two  before  her 
senses  were  steeped  in  the  forgetfulness  of  slumber. 
Oh,  warm  love  of  the  young  heart !  how  beautiful 
art  thou  in  thy  truth,  thy  earnesmess,  thy  self  aban- 
donment. Oh,  warm  love  of  the  young  heart !  how 
dost  thou  revel  in  the  ideal,  and  clothe  the  'world 
with  sunshine,  and  drink  deep  of  the  poetry  of  life ! 
Almost  the  first  person  they  met  at  the  exhibition 
rooms  was  Laura  Archer.  She  reddened  with  shame 
and  vexation  when  she  saw  Catharine  accompanied 
by  Lester,  and,  like  one  c^old, 

"  With  jeaJous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance." 

To  think  he  had  refused  an  invitation  from  her,  and 
was  now  walking  arm  and  arm  with  the  governess ! 
With  her  heart  bursting  with  rage  and  mortification, 
she  watched  Lester's  elegant  figure,  and  kindling 
eye,  us  he  moved  from  one  picture  to  another,  and 
pointed  out  their  beamies  to  his  c(Hnpanion.  There 
was  no  mistaking  his  look,  he  was  in  love — in  love 
with  Catharine  Clayton  !  And  she,  too,  listened  to 
his  words,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  so  modestly, 
yet  confidingly — that  she — yes — she  must  be  aware 
of  his  passion. 

Laura  turned  her  gaze  from  Lester  and  looked 
upon  the  boy  who  was  trying  to  play  the  man  by 
her  side,  and  answered  him  almost  contemptuoiuly 
as  he  uttered  some  silly  remarks  about  tone  and 
color.  The  boy-man  twirled  his  hat,  looked  con- 
fused, and  vowed  **  Mi.ss  Archer  was  so  odd  that  he 
could  n't  understand  her." 

Laura  made  no  reply,  for  her  thoughts  were  not 
with  the  speaker.  She  had  moved  close  behind 
the  objects  of  her  scrutiny,  as  they  stood  before  a 
picture  of  Ver  Bryck's.  The  artist  had  selected 
a  grand  and  awful  subject,  and  his  genius  had  de- 
picted it  with  startling  vividness  and  solemn  beauty. 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  final  day,  up  through  the 
huid  light  of  the  burning  heavens,  rose  a  re- 
deemed spirit.  With  a  calm  and  holy  faith  beaming 
from  the  angelic  brow,  upward  and  onward  went 
the  saint,  unharmed  amid  surrounding  ruin,  for  her 
stay  was  on  the  Rock  of  Ages ! 

Down  through  the  appalling  horrors  of  thick  dark- 
ness, and  utter  wo,  lower,  and  lower,  sunk  the  lost ! 
A  look  of  agony  was  raised  upward.  Had  that  fair 
spirit  been  linked  with  him  through  time?  Were 
they  to  be  parted  now?  parted  forever,  and  for- 
ever ?  through  the  cea.seless  roll  of  ages  ?  on — on 
through  a  never-ending  eternity  ? 

** '  The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.'  Pray 
God  for  us,  dear  Catharine,  that  such  a  fate  may  not 
be  ours  at  the  last  day,"  said  Lester,  in  a  tone  meant 
for  Catharine's  ear  alone.  But  another  had  drank  in 
every  word  he  uttered. 

"  Dear  Catharine !  because  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  he  would  not  come !  Despised  for  her .'"  and 
the  listener  turned  away  with  deep  hate  for  the  inno- 
cent girl  rankling  in  her  heart. 
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Laura  Archer  was  called  a  belle.  Hers  was  a 
showy  figure,  set  off  by  fashionable  dress,  and 
fashionable  ornaments.  Her  face  was  not  very 
pretty,  but  she  had  large  black  eyes,  over  which 
she  let  fall  her  long  eyelashes  with  an  air  of  the  most 
captivating  modesty.  Her  mouth  was  rather  large, 
but  it  was  filled  with  fine  teeth,  which  she  took  care 
to  display  on  every  occasion.  Her  tone  of  voice, 
her  mode  of  speech,  her  whole  manner,  was  a  mix- 
ture of  affectation  and  coquetry,  and  yet  she  had 
troops  of  admirers.  Who  were  they  ?  In  general, 
men  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  boys  in  the  first  im- 
portance of  dawning  manhood.  The  battered  beau, 
and  the  middle-aged  widower,  whose  vanity  had 
outlived  their  discretion,  were  proud  of  being  smiled 
on  by  the  gay  Miss  Archer.  And  the  half-grown 
coxcomb,  the  being  of  all  others  most  unbearable  as 
a  lover,  was  petted,  and  caressed,  until  his  allow- 
ance of  pocket-money  vanished,  purchasing  pre- 
sents for  the  sordid  and  avaricious  girl,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  most  unselfish  of  human  beings. 
But  battered  beau,  and  spruce  widower,  and  cox- 
comb boy,  served  to  swell  the  train  of  her  conquests, 
and  were  each  in  turn  smiled  upon,  until  some  new 
caprice  took  possession  of  the  lady's  fancy,  when 
they  were  dismissed  and  forgotten,  as  e»asily,  and 
carelessly,  as  Mrs.  Archer  had  cast  off  her  old 
friends  when  stemming  the  current  of  fashion. 
Laura's  temper  we  have  seen  displayed  in  her  alter- 
cations with  her  sister ;  her  heart  we  have  looked 
into  as  she  turned  away  from  Lester  and  Catharine. 

And  such  are  the  women  men  call  unique,  piquant, 
and  admire  for  their  spirit  and  frankness  of  manner ; 
even  their  over  desire  to  please  is  thought  to  evince 
an  amiable  disposition;  while  the  woman  who  is 
unassuming,  and  retiring,  whose  heart  is  like  a 
folded  rose-bud,  ready  to  expand  and  shed  its  sweet- 
ness under  the  genial  influence  of  a  loved  and  loving 
home,  is  looked  upon  as  tame  and  spiritless ;  well 
enough,  mayhap,  for  a  patient,  quiet,  domestic 
drudge,  but  totally  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  any  one 
save  home  dull  plodding  simpleton.  What  strange 
mistakes  men  often  make  in  their  estimate  of  female 
character ! 

In  a  few  days  after  they  had  visited  the  exhibition, 
Lester  sailed  for  England,  and  Catharine  sat  alone, 
with  tears  falling  on  the  small  gold  ring  of  her  be- 
trothal. She  raised  it  once  more  to  her  lips,  placed 
it  on  her  finger,  restrained  her  tears,  and  with  a  calm 
thoughtful ness  upon  her  brow,  and  a  woman's  love 
within  her  heart,  she  turned  to  her  daily  duties  at 
home,  from  which  she  hourly  expected  to  be  called 
by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Clinton. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

PRIDE   AND  RUIN. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  saw  this  morning  ?"  said  a 
lady  visiter,  who  dropped  in  at  Mrs.  Clinton's. 
"  What  do  you  think  I  saw  this  morning  ?  Why,  a 
red  flag  hung  out  at  the  Archers'.  Every  thing  is 
going  off  at  sheriff's  sale.    My  husband  heard  Mr. 


Archer  was  about  to  fail,  but  really  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  quite  so  bad.    A  sheriff's  sale !" 

"I  am  sorry  for  them,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  **  it 
will  be  a  great  shock  to  the  family,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  poor  girl  who  is  so  ill." 

"  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  she  was  buried  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

**  Buried !  Why  I  did  not  know  she  was  dead," 
said  Mrs.  Clinton  with  emotion. 

*'  0,  yes,  she  went  off  quite  easy  after  all.  They 
had  no  thought  she  was  dying,  for  I  was  there  at  a 
little  supper  in  the  evening,  and  Mrs.  Archer  and 
Laura,  who  had  retired  quite  fatigued,  were  not  in 
the  room  when  she  died.  Well,  she  is  better  off, 
poor  thing,  out  of  the  sorrows  of  this  troublesome 
world." 

''  I  trust  that  she  is;  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  solemn  realities  of  eter- 
nity." 

*'  Yes,  I  believe  she  grew  very  Methodistical,  and 
had  a  clergyman  there  to  pray  with  her.  But  is  n't 
it  strange  about  Mr.  Archer  failing?  though  1  oAen 
told  my  husband  such  extravagance  could  not  last. 
Such  balls,  and  such  parties,  as  the  Archers  gave ! 
Such  dresses  !  Why,  I  've  known  Laura  Archer  to 
pay  seven  hundred  dollars  for  a  camel's  hair  shawl, 
and  she  thought  nothing  of  giving  twenty-five  and 
thirty  for  a  bonnet  and  feathers.  As  for  silks,  laces, 
and  embroideries,  there  was  no  end  to  them ;  no 
wonder  her  father  was  ruined !" 

Again  Mrs.  Clinton  repeated  that  she  was  sorry 
for  them. 

**  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Clinton,  how  can  you  be 
sorry  for  such  people  ?  You  know  Mrs.  Archer  was 
a  vulgar  woman,  who  should  have  had  no  preten- 
sions to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  so  I  always  said 
when  I  came  away  from  her  parties." 

"  But  why  did  you  go  to  her  parties  if  you  thought 
so?  it  was  surely  unfriendly  to  partake  of  her  hos- 
pitality and  then  turn  her  into  ridicule."  The  lady 
colored  slightly. 

**  I  never  looked  upon  it  in  that  light;  she  would 
insist  upon  our  coming,  and  we  could  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  extravagance  that  was  displayed  around 
us."  As  Mrs.  Clinton  made  no  further  remark,  the 
lady  soon  took  her  leave,  to  detail  her  malicious 
stories  to  more  willing  ears. 

Mrs.  Hardy  was  a  censorious  woman,  and  as  her 
own  income  was  rather  limited,  she  always  looked 
with  envious  eyes  on  the  rich  dresses  and  splendid 
entertainments  of  her  wealthier  friends,  and  more 
particularly  the  Archers.  Being  somewhat  of  a 
toady,  she  generally  contrived  to  be  invited  by  either 
Laura  or  her  mother,  so  that  no  one  ever  passed  an 
evening  with  Mrs.  Archer  without  meeting  her 
penumbra,  Mrs.  Hardy. 

Mrs.  Hardy  was  but  one  of  a  large  class,  who 
court  and  flatter  their  acquaintances  (we  cannot  say 
friends)  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  but  when 
adversity  comes  they  flee  away,  and  like  birds  of  ill 
omen  go  croaking  over  their  former  companions' 
downfall.  You  may  know  them  by  the  burden  of  their 
strain.    *  *  I  said  so— I  knew  v\.  n?  W3^\  c^ooi^  \»  ^ioSiar-A. 
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told  yon  such  extravagance  could  not  last,  and  now 
my  words  have  come  true ;  I  wonder  people  can  make 
Bi^ fools  of  themselves!"  In  this  instance,  Mrs. 
Hardy's  words  had  indeed  been  true.  The  Archers 
were  completely  ruined!  So  suddenly  had  it  come 
even  upon  Mr.  Archer  himself,  who  had  latterly 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  bis  dying  daughter,  that 
he  found  no  time  for  making  arrangements  of  any 
kind,  and  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  stupefac- 
tion of  grief  caused  by  the  loss  of  his  child,  every 
thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  creditors.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  loud  in  their  reproaches.  "  It 
was  all  owing,"  they  said,  "  to  his  inattention  to 
business.  They  thought  it  would  end  so  when  he 
was  spending  half  his  time  in  Moll's  room,  with  her 
and  the  Methodistical  parson.  "What  in  the  world 
were  they  to  do  now?  Work  ?  no,  that  they  would 
not,  they  would  starve  first !  A  pretty  thing  it  would 
be  to  see  ladies  who  had  moved  in  the  society  in 
which  they  had,  obliged  to  earn  their  living  like 
common  vulgar  people.  What  would  their  friends 
say  ?    No,  indeed,  they  had  still  some  pride  left." 

And  so  they  had,  a  contemptible  pride  !  ashamed 
to  use  their  energies  for  obtaining  their  own  support 
— ashamed  to  act  independently,  and  avow  honestly 
that  they  were  poor.  Where  was  their  self-respect  ? 
Lost  in  conjecturing  "  what  the  world  would  say?" 
in  wondering  "what  Susan  Jones  would  say?" 
Where  was  their  self  reliance?  gone  with  their 
wealth,  the  only  thing  on  which  they  had  ever  relied 
for  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the  world  of  fashion. 
And  thus  were  these  women,  who  had  been  so  proud 
and  arrogant  in  prosperity,  who  were  so  incapable 
of  using  the  bounteous  gifts  of  a  good  Providence 
aright,  thus  were  they,  mean  and  spiritless,  filled 
with  false  pride  and  false  shame  in  adversity. 

After  many  delays  Mr.  Archer  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  counting-room.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  violently  opposed  to  his 
accepting  it. 

**  A  clerk !"  said  Laura — "  only  think  of  papa 
being  a  clerk  !  I  shall  die  with  mortification  !  In- 
deed, papa,  you  were  very  stupid,  that  you  did  not 
sooner  look  into  your  affairs,  and  make  an  assign- 
ment of  your  property,  to  secure  it  from  your  credi- 
tors." 

"  Would  that  have  been  honest,  Laura?"  asked 
her  father,  mildly. 

'*  Honest — fiddlesticks !"  said  Mrs.  Archer,  sharp- 
ly— "  who  cares  for  honesty  now-a-days  ?  Wluit 
would  have  become  of  the  Goldmans,  if  their  father 
had  not  played  his  cards  better  than  you  have  done  ? 
You  know  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  when 
Thompson,  at  whose  store  the  girls  had  purchased 
all  their  dry  goods,  asked  him  to  pay  part  of  the 
large  bill  that  was  due,  Mr.  Goldman  vowed  to 
Heaven  he  could  hardly  support  his  family !  While, 
at  the  same  time,  they  had  never  left  their  beautiful 
house,  and  were  every  day  driving  through  Broad- 
way in  their  own  carriage.  Now  if  you  had  been 
as  sharp  as  Mr.  Goldman,  Laura  and  me  might 
have  had  our  house  and  carriage  still,  in  spite  of  the 
creditors." 


**  Once  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  nOj  bat 
not  now,"  replied  Mr.  Archer.  "  I  wish,  my  dear, 
instead  of  looking  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Goldman 
for  example,  that  you  would  rather  endeavor  to 
emulate  the  conduct  of  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Remsen, 
who,  when  her  husband  failed,  not  only  insisted  on 
giving  her  own  personal  property  toward  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts,  but,  with  her  daughter,  immediately 
sought  employment,  and  thought  none  degrading  that 
would  insure  their  independence.  I  have  always  re- 
gretted that  just  at  that  time  you  blotted  their  names 
from  your  visiting  list." 

**  Lord,  papa,  how  strangely  you  talk  !  Who  was 
going  over  to  an  obscure  street,  on  the  east  side  o[ 
the  town,  to  visit  them,  I  wonder?  I  would  not 
put  my  foot  in  such  a  plebeian  place." 

"  Laura,  you  forget  yourself.  Mrs.  Clinton,  whom 
you  were  so  proud  of  receiving  as  a  guest,  always 
visited,  and  still  continues  to  visit  the  Remsens.  I 
fear  your  pride  must  receive  a  still  greater  humbling. 
You  know  that  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we 
obtained  this  furnished  house,  until  we  conld  make 
some  permanent  arrangement.  Here  we  cannot 
stay,  for  we  cannot  aflbrd  it.  To-day  1  hired  apart- 
ments suited  to  our  limited  means,  and  to-morrow 
we  must  remove  to  them." 

'  *  Apartments !  Where  are  they,  Mr.  Archer  ?" 
exclaimed  his  wife,  drawing  her  little  fat  figm«  to 
its  full  height — "where  are  they?  I  repeat.  It  is 
necessary  that  my  daughter  and  myself  should  know 
where  we  are  going  to.  It  must  be  no  mean  place, 
let  me  tell  you.    What  street  are  they  in  ?" 

"  Division  street — ^there  is  a  shop  underneath,  bat 
the  rooms  are  pleasant ;  and,  as  we  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  a  servant,  I  hired  them  mostly  for  their  con- 
venience." 

"Good  heavens!  Mr.  Archer,  are  you  mad? 
Do  you  think  Laura  and  me  will  go  and  live  in 
Division  street — up  stairs,  too— and  over  a  shop 
at  that  ?" 

"  I  declare,  papa,  this  is  insufferable — I  shall  noi 
stir  a  step  from  where  I  am  !"  said  Laura,  crying 
with  vexation. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must,  Laura,  as  this  house  '» 
already  rented  to  other  tenants,  who  take  possession 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  we  remain  here  longer 
than  to-morrow  night,  we  must  either  go  to  our  new 
lodging,  or  walk  into  the  street." 

The  mother  and  daughter  cried,  complained  and 
stormed  by  turns,  but,  finding  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, they  consented  to  Mr.  Archer  buying  some 
furniture,  and  having  it  placed  by  day  in  the  rooms, 
to  which  they  would  remove  at  night,  for  they  were 
determined  that  none  of  their  old  acquaintances 
should  ever  find  out  where  they  had  gone  to.  But 
they  did  not  succeed  in  keepin?  themselves  hidden, 
for  Mrs.  Hardy,  who  had  envied  their  prosperity, 
and  gloated  over  their  ruin,  was  determined  on  find- 
ing them — and  having  done  so,  she  one  day  walked 
into  the  front  door  without  knocking,  ascended  the 
stairs,  and,  with  the  coolest  effrontery  imag^inable. 
passed  into  a  room  where  she  found  Mrs.  Archer 
engaged  in  some  very  homely  domestic  avocations, 
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and  Laura  seated,  en  dishabilU^    reading  a  new 
French  novel,  from  a  circulating  library. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Archer — my  dear  Laura !"  began 
Mrs.  Hardy,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  siurprise  and  mortification  caused  by  her  unex- 
pected entrance — "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you, 
and  how  sorry  to  find  that  you,  dear  Laura,  with 
your  refined  and  elegant  habits,  are  obliged  to  live 
in  this  place !"  Here  she  glanced  at  the  scanty 
furniture,  and  showed  a  very  perceptible  curl  of  the 
lip.  ♦'  And  you,  Mrs.  Archer,  how  very  domestic 
you  've  grown." 

Mrs.  Archer,  instead  of  repelling  Mrs.  Hardy's 
familiar  intrusiveness,  and  by  her  own  dignity  put- 
ting to  silence  the  insolence  of  her  visiter,  began  to 
apologize  for  having  been  found  busy  at  all,  and 
talked  something  about  the  servant  being  out  of  the 
way. 

*'  O,  pray  do  n't  apologize  to  me — you  know  we 
were  so  intimate — and  you  can't  think  how  shocked 
I  was  to  see  a  red  flag  hung  out  at  your  house ;  dear 
me,  people  should  be  economical  in  this  world — but 
we  must  all  live  and  learn,  I  suppose.  Laura,  dear, 
I  wonder  if  you  will  be  invited  to  many  parties  this 
winter  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  n't  pretend  to  give  very 
expensive  ones — nothing  at  all  like  yours — if  I  did 
Mr.  Hardy  would  soon  be  ruined." 

There  was  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Archers 
to  prolong  conversation,  and  when  Mrs.  Hardy  had 
fully  gratified  her  curiosity  as  to  the  number  of 
apartments  they  occupied,  and  had  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  they  kept  no  servant,  she  took 
her  leave,  to  spread  the  news  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  former  acquaintances  of  the  Archers. 
Among  the  rest  she  did  not  forget  Mrs.  Clinton,  and 
this  lady,  from  a  purely  kind  feeling,  sought  out 
their  abode,  but  found  no  admission. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  too,  and  Catharine,  forgetting  the 
past  arrogance  of  Laura  Archer,  went  to  see  them — 
but,  after  knocking  until  they  were  tired,  were 
obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  house.  The  Archers 
could  see  from  the  window  above  who  was  below 
in  the  street,  and  they  had  let  ihese,  their  only  two 
friends,  go  away  without  the  least  mark  oi  courtesy, 
or  even  recognition.  Ever  since  the  untimely  visit 
of  Mrs.  Hardy,  the  front  door  had  been  kept  locked, 
and  was  only  opened  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Archer  in 
the  evening. 

A  miserable  home  was  his  to  return  to  aAer  a  day 
of  toil !  Reproaches  and  recriminations  between 
mother  and  daughter,  an  untidy  room,  and  a  slovenly 
prepared  supper  I  How  often  did  he  recur  to  the 
days  when  he  thought  of  training  his  wife  !  How 
often  did  he  wish  to  be  at  rest  in  the  church-yard, 
sleeping  quietly  beside  his  daughter!  Poor  Mr. 
Archer  I 

After  struggling  on  for  two  years  longer,  his  wish 
was  at  length  granted,  and  he  was  laid  in  his  grave 
a  weary  and  heart-broken  man. 

Laura  and  her  mother  now  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  something  for  their  support,  and 
after  the  usual  "what  will  people  say?"  they  de- 
cided on  hiring  a  furnished  house,  which  had  been 
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offered  them  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Archer's,  and  taking 
boarders,  alledging  as  an  apology  for  so  doing, 
"  that  they  would  be  very  lonesome  if  there  were 
no  one  in  the  house  but  themselves." 

No  sooner  was  Laura  in  her  new  abode  than  she 
began  coquetting  as  of  old,  but  without  her  former 
success.  Then  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  rich, 
now  she  was  known  to  be  poor. 

There  was  a  young  countryman,  whose  father  had 
sent  him  to  the  city  to  remain  during  the  winter,  that 
he  might  qualify  himself  for  opening  a  store  in  his 
native  village  in  the  spring,  and  he  boarded  with 
the  Archers. 

Laura,  having  failed  in  all  her  other  matrimonial 
speculations,  laid  siege  to  the  heart  oi  the  bashftil 
stripling. 

There  was  no  resisting  Miss  Laura's  kindness. 
Miss  Laura's  winning  ways.  If  she  went  out  for  a 
walk,  or  wished  to  go  shopping,  she  could  not  think 
of  going  alone ;  no,  she  invariably  called  on  him.  If 
she  wanted  any  thing  brought  from  down  town 
(which  she  did  very  frequently)  she  begged  the  favor 
of  him.  And,  finally,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  when 
he  talked  of  going  home,  and  ''  guessed  as  how  he 
should  n't  settle  there,  but  would  go  out  West,"  she 
vowed  she  could  not  live  without  him. 

What  mattered  it  that  she  was  several  years  older 
than  he  ?  What  mattered  it  that  he  was  half  a  head 
shorter  than  she  ?  "  What  would  the  world  say  if 
she  were  an  old  maid?"  Aye,  that  was  it!  and,  in 
spite  of  all  disparity,  Laura  became  Mrs.  Peter 
Jinkins ! 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

BLUE  STOCKINGS  AND  BRIDES. 

"  And  SO  Amy  still  retains  her  penchant  for  writing 
poetry.  I  believe  she  is  afraid  o(  my  ridicule,  and 
that  is  why  she  has  always  concealed  her  verses 
from  me,"  said  William  Clayton  to  Catharine,  as 
they  stood  one  day  looking  over  some  manuscripts. 

"  Yes,  you  always  teased  her  so  much  about  being 
a  poetess,  and  so  oAen  called  her  bos  bleu^  that  she 
is  rather  shy  of  you." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  goodly  pile  of  paper  here,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  thoughtful  and  sad  to  have  been 
written  by  so  young  a  girl." 

'*  But  Amy  is  not  like  the  generality  of  young 
girls.  Child  as  she  was  when  our  dear  father  was 
taken  from  us,  his  death  made  a  deep  and  vivid  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  and  she  never  reverts  to 
the  painful  events  of  that  night  without  a  shudder. 
Her  early  training  in  the  school  of  sorrow  has  made 
her  thoughtful  beyond  her  years ;  but  those  deep  and 
solemn  thoughts  are  hidden  within  her  heart,  only  to 
be  breathed  forth  in  verse.  In  daily  life.  Amy's 
warm  and  joyous  nature  makes  her  a  very  sunbeam 
in  our  path." 

''  I  know  it,  Catharine,  and  Heaven  grant  she  may 
ever  be  as  now,  the  light  of  our  home,  the  pride  of 
our  hearts.  Here  are  some  lines  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  after  losing  a  young  friend  to 
whom  she  was  tenderly  attached:" 
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Thoo  eomest  in  gtrange  beaaty, 

like  a  star-^eun  on  the  sesi 
And  memory'!  shadows  nnind  thee  fall 

All  loA  and  silently. 

llioa  comest  in  the  freshness 

Of  thy  unsullied  worth, 
Like  angel  ones  who  smile  upon 

The  dwellers  on  this  earth. 

Thou  oomest  in  thy  sweetness, 

Which  all  unearthly  seems, 
Like  lovely  visions  which  but  haunt 

The  beauteous  world  of  dreams. 

Thou  comest  in  thy  brightness, 

Like  golden  hues  of  even. 
Which,  as  we  gaze  in  ecstasy, 

Lose  all  their  light  in  heaven. 

Thou  comest,  and  the  tear  drops 

Are  gathering  in  mine  eye. 
I  thought  not  when  I  saw  thee  last 

That  thou  so  soon  shouldst  die ! 

Thou  comest  in  the  midnight, 

When  every  glittering  star 
Shines  out  a  world  of  glorious  light 

Where  sinless  spirits  are. 

Thou  comest  when  the  day-beam 

Breaks  forth  from  darkness  free, 
Thou  *tX  ever  with  me,  sainted  one, 

As  other  ne'er  can  be. 

Thou  comest,  and  I  know  thou  art 

A  worshiper  on  high, 
For  every  thought  of  thee  is  linked 

With  glories  of  the  sky. 

Thou  comest,  and  I  pmy  to  be 

Admitted  where  thou  art, 
In  presence  of  th'  Eternal  One, 

Wliere  dwell  the  pure  in  heart. 

*'  Lei  us  put  away  these  manuscripts  now,''  said 
Catharine,  when  they  had  finished  reading  the  lines, 
"  and  when  we  have  more  leisure  I  will  show  you 
some  verses  of  Amy's  which  have  been  published." 

"  Published  I  and  by  our  Amy?  why  she  is  not 
seventeen !" 

"  A  young  poetess,  I  grant  you,  but  girls  will  feel, 
and  think,  and  write,  at  seventeen,"  said  Catharine, 
taking  some  magazines  and  papers  from  a  book-shelf. 

**  I  see  by  the  signatures  that  all  these  have  been 
sent  anonymously." 

"  Why  you  do  n't  suppose  that  our  timid,  shrink- 
ing Amy  could  ever  find  courage  enough  to  avow 
herself  an  authoress  ?  You  know  how  much  ridi- 
cule has  been  thrown,  by  the  small  wits  of  the  day, 
upon  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  blue 
stockings,'  and  Amy  is  yet  too  young,  and  too  timid, 
to  treat  such  twattle  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
It  is  said  that  literary  women  are  slovenly  and 
pedantic,  and  make  miserable  housekeepers.  Now 
I  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  woman  who  is  slovenly 
as  a  writer  would  be  equally  so  if  she  never  put  pen 
to  paper — that  the  woman  who  is  pedantic,  using 
big  words  to  express  common  ideas,  and  displaying 


her  learning  on  unsuitable  occasions,  does  so,  not 
because  she  knows  too  much,  but  too  little^and  tlwt 
the  literary  woman  who  is  a  bad  housekeeper  would 
be  a  still  worse  one  if  she  were  an  ignonunns. 
Because  a  woman  in  her  leisure  moments  jots  down 
what  is  passing  through  hbr  brain,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  cannot  (if  need  be)  concoct  a  pudding,  or 
make  a  pie,  or  get  a  comfortable  meal  for  her  hus- 
band, or  mend  her  children's  clothes,  or  do  any  other 
thing  equally  useful.  When  the  hands  are  employed 
in  domestic  duties,  the  mind  cannot  be  idle,  and 
surely  it  is  better  to  let  it  roam  '  fancy  free'  than  to 
chain  it  down  to  counting  the  stitches  in  a  seam,  or 
the  bubbles  on  a  pot." 

''  Bravo,  Kate  !  henceforth  you  shall  be  the  cham- 
pion of  the  *  Blues !'  Badinage  aside,  I  confess  it 
has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  decry  lady  writers, 
but  depend  upon  it,  it  has  only  been  done  by  men  of 
narrow  and  illiberal  mind.  Such  men  are  generally 
ignorant  and  conceited,  and  unwilling  to  allow  any 
superiority  to  woman.  The  man  whose  intellectoal 
powers  have  been  highly  cultivated,  whose  mind 
and  heart  are  enlarged,  feels  no  such  petty  jealousy. 
He  has  no  fear  that  woman  will  outrival  him,  even 
in  the  lighter  departments  of  literatiure,  and  an 
ignorant  woman,  however  pretty  she  may  be,  can 
never  maintain  a  power  over  his  heart." 

**  Why,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Catharine,  in  a 
tone  of  mock  seriousness,  '^  how  strangely  you  talk. 
A  lady,  who  knew  my  fondness  for  reading,  once 
said  to  me,  *  Why  do  you  read  so  much  ?  Depend 
upon  it  you  '11  never  get  married ;  the  men  do  n*t 
like  women  who  know  too  much.'  " 

'*  Well,  Catharine,  that  from  one  of  your  own  sex 
should  have  been  conclusive.  But  this  speaking  o( 
marriage  reminds  me  of  Lester;  when  may  we 
expect  him  ?"  Catharine  blushed.  "  Do  ncrt  blush. 
Kate;  had  you  a  letter  this  week  ?  Fy  I  what  a  tell- 
tale face  you  have.  I  really  wish  Lester  were  here, 
he  might  help  us  solve  this  mystery  about  the  money 
sent  to  mother  for  my  education.  Ah,  there  are 
mother  and  Amy,  I  '11  ask  them  when  you  heard 
from  him." 

"  O,  Catharine,  dear  Catharine,  we  have  just 
come  from  Mrs.  Clinton's,  and  she  says  the  vessel  is 
below ;  and  they  are  all  overjoyed  for  your  sake, 
dear  sister." 

**What  vessel.  Amy?"  said  her  brother,  "what 
vessel  are  you  speaking  about  ?" 

"The  packet  that  Mr.  Lester's  coming  in — has 
not  Catharine  told  you  ?  She  had  a  letter  by  the  last 
steamer." 

Catharine  was  startled  by  this  sudden  intelligence, 
for  she  had  not  expected  the  vessel  so  soon,  and  she 
sat  down  faint  from  emotion. 

''There  is  Lester  now  I"  exclaimed  William, 
darting  to  the  door. 

Catharine  could  neither  speak  nor  move,  and  the 
next  moment  Lester  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

**  My  dear  girl ! — my  own  Kate  !  My  dear  Mrs. 
Clay-ton  !  Amy !  William  !  All  here— all  spared! 
Thank  God!— thank  God !" 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of  the  group  was 
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sufficiently  composed  to  speak  with  any  thing  like 
coherency.  Five  years  had  Lester  remained  in 
England,  faithful  to  his  promise  not  to  leave  it 
while  his  grandfather  was  living.  Often,  when  he 
had  written  of  his  ardent  desire  to  return,  one  word 
from  Catharine  would  have  brought  him  to  her  side, 
but  she  encouraged  him  in  his  resolution,  and  be- 
sought him  not  to  leave  the  old  man  who  doated  on 
him.  In  the  meantime  she  remained  with  Mrs. 
Clinton,  and  the  liberal  salary  allowed  her  by  that 
lady  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  mother  in  a  plain, 
genteel  style  of  living,  without  Mrs.  Clayton  being 
obliged  to  use  any  exertion  but  such  as  her  health 
permitted.  William  had  been  nearly  three  years  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  was  to  receive  ordination ;  and  Amy  had 
grown  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  gpirl,  almost  a 
woman,  without  losing. any  of  the  warm,  frank- 
hearted  truthfulness  which  had  made  her  so  engaging 
when  a  child.  What  a  long,  long  talk  had  Edward 
and  Catharine  together,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
considerately  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. What  fears  that  they  should  never  meet — 
what  hopes  and  prayers  that  they  might — had  been 
theirs  during  those  five  long  years  ! 

*'  And  did  you  never  doubt  me,  Catharine,  as  year 
after  year  went  by  without  my  returning?" 

**  Never  for  a  moment,  Edward — how  could  I, 
dearest,  after — '* 

The  rest  of  Catharine's  answer  was  smothered  on 
her  lips,  and  Edward  Lester,  even  with  his  added 
five  years,  forgot  his  usual  stately  demeanor  as  he 
repeated  *'  dearest !"  and  added,  '*  my  own  sweet 
Kate !" 

We  will  not  linger  over  our  tale,  though  we  could 
relate  much  that  would  find  an  echo  in  every  loving 
heart — much  that  would  bring  back  the  bright  visions 
of  their  youth  to  the  sober  matron  and  the  man  of 
middle  age — and  much  that  would  make  the  old 
look  back  over  a  long  lapse  of  years,  and  give  a 
sigh  to  the  past. 

*'  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  and 
never  was  there  a  brighter  sun  than  that  which 
shone  through  the  church  window,  and  fell  on  the 
white  vestments  of  the  priest,  and  never  was  there 
happier  bride  than  Catharine  Clayton  as  she  knelt 
and  pronounced  those  vows  which  made  her  Les- 
ter's for  life. 

Her  wildest  dreams — dreams  that  had  haunted  her 
when  a  girl,  that  had  clung  to  her  through  the  dark- 
est hours  of  her  destitution — were  now  realized. 
She  had  a  home,  a  happy  home,  for  her  mother,  her 
brother,  and  Amy ! 

The  following  summer  William  was  ordained, 
and,  af\er  repeating  for  the  hundredth  time  his  wish 
to  know  who  was  his  generous  benefactor,  Catha- 
rine whispered  the  secret  in  his  ear. 

"  Lester  ?  Why  did  I  not  think  of  him  ?  Dear, 
generous  Lester !  And  how  long  have  you  known 
this,  Catharine?" 

"Only  since  your  ordination.  Edward  had  de- 
termined on  not  telling  it  before,  nor  woul^he  have 
ever  told  it  had  we  not  been  married,  for  he  knew 


your  aversion  to  being  under  obligations  to  any  but 
your  dearest  friends." 

**  Dear  Lester,  how  can  I  ever  repay  your  kind- 
ness?" said  William,  turning  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  entering  the  room. 

*'  By  standing  godfather  to  my  little  Willie,"  an- 
swered Edward,  pointing  to  a  chubby  urchin  who 
was  sleeping  soundly  in  his  cradle,  by  which  Amy 
was  seated. 

"  Ha !  my  young  poetess — caught  at  last !"  and 
Lester  playfully  drew  forth  a  slip  of  paper,  the  end 
of  which  was  peeping  out  of  Amy's  pocket.  *  Lines 
to  a  Sleeping  Infant !'  Here,  William,  read  them. 
Nay,  Amy,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  Graham,  or  the 
Knickerbocker,  why  should  you  be  afraid  of  us? 
Read,  William." 

But  before  William  could  commence,  Julia  and 
Emily  Clinton  entered — and  Amy,  slipping  slily  be- 
hind her  brother,  seized  the  paper  and  put  it  again  in 
her  pocket.  William  and  Emily  chanced  somehow 
to  be  left  by  themselves,  while  the  other  members  of 
the  party,  with  Mrs.  Clayton  who  had  joined  them, 
were  grouped  aroimd  the  baby,  who  began  to  give 
audible  signs  of  wakefulness. 

"  You  remember  what  you  promised,  Emily,  as 
soon  as  I  obtained  a  church  and  a  parsonage !" 

Emily  blushed,  and  glanced  timidly  around  to  see 
if  they  were  observed,  but  all  seemed  lost  in  their 
admiration  of  the  infant,  and  totally  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  William  and  herself.  What  was  the 
promise  to  which  he  had  alluded  ?  Simply  this — 
that  Emily  Clinton  had  promised  to  be  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  charge  of  a  congregation. 

"  Well,  I  declare !"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  to  one  of 
her  friends — "  Well,  I  declare  !  Mrs.  Clinton  is  the 
strangest  woman  in  the  world !  Why,  I  hear  that 
her  daughter  Emily  is  engaged  to  William  Clayton. 
Only  to  think  of  her  allowing  one  of  her  girls  to 
marry  the  brother  of  a  governess !  And  he  is  poor, 
too,  with  nothing  but  his  profession  to  depend  on — 
nothing  but  the  salary  he  will  receive  as  a  clergy- 
man !    What  will  the  world  say  ?" 

But  how  little  was  Mrs.  Clinton,  or  her  friends  the 
Claytons,  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  those  whom 
Mrs.  Hardy  styled  "the  world !" 

Through  a  life  of  unbounded  prosperity,  Mrs. 
Clinton  had  ever  been  mild,  gentle  and  unassuming ; 
treating  the  lowliest  of  her  fellow  creatures  as  beings 
who  had  been  made  by  the  same  God,  who  had  been 
redeemed  by  the  same  Savior,  and  who  should  be 
judged  by  the  same  Judge  as  she  herself.  Never, 
when  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  destitute,  or  when 
welcoming  with  frank  cordiality  the  poor  in  purse 
but  gifted  in  intellect  to  her  elegant  home,  did  she 
fear  compromising  her  own  dignity  by  so  doing, 
nor  pause  to  ask,  "what  will  the  world  say  ?" 

Through  bitter  trials,  through  years  of  adversity, 
the  Claytons  had  alwaj's  retained  their  self-respect. 
They  had  never  cringed  to  the  wealthy,  nor  done 
aught  that  partook  of  meanness.  They  had  not  spent 
their  time  in  useless  and  sinful  repinings,  but  with 
humble  and  trusting,  though  oHen  saddened  hearts, 
I  had  relied  on  that  Almighty  Providence  whose  care 
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18  over  all  Hi»  creatures.    And  why  should  they, 
firm  in  their  integrity,  pause  to  ask,  *'  What  will 
the  world  say?" 
In  less  than  six  months  aAer  William  Clayton's 


ordination,  another  bridal  party  entered  the  idmrch ; 
the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  another  bride,  and  a 
dearer  link  was  added  to  the  chain  which  bound  the 
Clintons  to  the  Governess. 


9  ^m^  » 


TO    THE    NEW    MOON, 

PASSING    BEHIND    MONUMENT    MOUNTAIN,    STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 


BT  WILLIAM   PITT   PALMEX. 


Ckescert  bark  of  silvery  light ! 
Launching  from  yon  hoary  height, 
Let  me  from  its  topmost  0110* 
Leap  into  thy  fairy  skiflf, 
And  o'er  twilight's  rosy  sea 
Sail  with  eve's  first  star  and  thee ; 
Wafted  by  the  westering  breeze 
Through  those  cloud-Hesperides, 
With  the  great  Son  right  before, 
And  the  Night  with  dusky  prore 
In  our  gloaming  wake  abaft 
Looming  like  a  coraair-craft. 

O  what  transport  it  would  be. 
What  sweet  boon  for  memory ! 
One  round  voyage  with  thee  to  make 
In  the  slant  sun's  gorgeous  wake. 
As  he  sweeps  aerial  seas 
Isled  with  prismy  Cycladee : 
Till  fVom  yonder  height,  as  now, 
Thou  shouhist  turn  thy  silver  prow. 
And  again  with  lessening  sheen 
Vanish  in  the  dim  serene  ! 

"WTiose  sails  o'er  Horicon 
Glide  in  silent  wonder  on, 
For  its  crystal  depths  appear 
But  a  buo>'ant  atmosphere 
Poured  into  the  hollowed  hills 
From  the  slrv-'s  own  airy  rills ; 
And  all  shapes  that  glance  therein, 
Golden  scale  or  silver  fin, 
And  all  lifeless  forms  besprent 
Througli  its  magic  firmament, 
Sparry  cloud  and  cr>-Btal  star 
Gleaming  upward  from  afar, 
To  his  steadfast  vision  seem 
Phases  of  a  fairy  dream. 

Thus  should  I,  who  never  strayed 
From  this  valley's  native  shade, 
Launching  from  yon  cliff  with  thee, 
Rover  of  the  twilight  sea  I 
Gaze  witli  wonder  wrapt  and  calm 
On  the  shifting  panorame — 
Lonely  wa^te  and  crowded  mart 
Trophic*!  with  the  pomps  of  art — 
Seas  and  streams  where  commerce  flings 
To  the  breeze  her  snowy  wing^ 
Fields  tviptized  in  red  renown 
"Where  the  tyrant's  helm  went  down. 
Or  the  spent  ranks  of  the  free 
Hopeless  bowed  the  stubborn  knee. 


Birds  have  sung  their  vesper-hynm, 
Rosy  clouds  grow  cold  and  dim ; 
Shadows  cast  o'er  hill  and  glade 
Fade  in  evening's  browner  shade, 
And  the  forms  that  cast  them  too 
Soon  shall  perish  from  the  view. 
Till,  from  mountain,  grove  and  plain 
Mom  shall  liA  their  pall  again. 
Lo !  as  twilight's  smiles  depart, 
Sadness  veils  my  lonely  heart, 
For  the  landscape's  dusky  stole 
Casts  its  shadow  o'er  the  soul. 

Let  me,  then,  bright  argosy, 
Cknst  night's  starry  seas  with  thee, 
Wrapt  from  nature's  Ethiop  twin, 
Gloom  without  and  gloom  within ! 
Let  me  feel  the  awe  that  broods 
O'er  primeval  solitudes. 
Where  the  voice  of  centuries 
Speaks  from  patriarchal  trees. 
Whose  concentric  aiuuUs  shame 
Written  lore's  remotest  fame. 
Telling  more  than  e'er  betid 
Ghizeli's  grayest  pyramid. 

Soon  thou  'It  cross  the  eastern  verge 
Of  the  boundless  prairie-surge, 
Whose  unmurmuring  billows  sleep 
Like  a  green  enchanted  deep 
Tranced  in  ev^er-<luring  rest 
When  its  dance  was  loveliest. 
Let  me  see  the  Sioux  braves 
Stealing  through  those  grassy  waves 
Toward  some  hillock's  bosky  screen, 
Whence  far  o^er  the  pastoral  scene, 
Bathed  in  sunset's  mellow  gleam, 
Winds  the  bison's  dusky  stream. 
Hither,  thither,  bend  on  bend, 
like  a  Ix;the  without  end. 
Now  they  scent  the  nearer  strife. 
Bend  the  bow  and  grasp  the  knife. 
And  with  one  far-echoing  whoop 
On  their  shaggy  quarry  swoop ! 

O  what  rapture  it  would  be. 
Bark  o(  twilight's  rosy  sea  ! 
One  round  voyage  with  thee  to  make 
In  the  slant  sun's  gorgeous  wake, 
Till  from  yonder  height,  as  now, 
Thou  sliouldsi  turn  thy  silver  prow, 
^nd  again  with  lessening  sheen 
Vanish  in  the  dim  serene ! 
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When  did  Love,  saucy  urchin,  ever  stop  for  re- 
flection ?  When  did  he  ever  lake  heed  for  the  mis- 
chief he  might  be  doing,  as  he  recklessly  letB  tly  his 
arrows  around?  Did  he  ever?  Hot  he!  It  even 
appears  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  sport  the  more — the 
more  he  witnesses  the  sighs  and  tears  of  his  victims, 
which  his  own  cruel  hand  has  wrought — and  laughs 
beneath  his  wings  at  the  frowns  and  threats  of  obdu- 
rate papas,  and  the  grave  lectures  of  prudent 
mothers ! 

For  example,  now,  here  is  an  exploit  of  the  little 
god  in  our  own  good  village  of  Fairdale. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  green  knoll  in  the 
mo6t  secluded  quarter  of  the  village  stands  the  com- 
fortable cottage  of  Goodman  Bell,  the  miller.  In 
front  the  view  is  unobstructed,  sweeping  gradually 
down  to  the  bright  waters  of  the  Silver  Creek,  as  it 
is  called,  which  skirts  the  base.  And  here  stands 
the  old  mill  which  has  ground  out  the  corn  and  rye 
to  feed  all  Fairdale  for  two  generations,  in  the 
tempting  guise  of  johnny-cakes,  hasty-pudding,  and 
substantial  l(Mives  of  smoking  brown  bread !  Leap- 
ing over  the  dam  come  the  waters  of  the  creek, 
rushing  and  dashing  down  with  great  attempt  at  dis- 
play, then  creaming  and  foaming  around  the  old 
moss-grown  stanchions,  fall  off  quietly  into  the 
silver  sheet  below.  From  morning  until  night  the 
cheerful  music  of  the  mill  mingles  with  the  song  of 
the  birds,  and  the  gentle  whispers  of  the  wind  among 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  old  willow-tree.  And 
after  a  storm,  the  waters  as  they  hurry  over  the  dam, 
vexed  perhaps  that  their  translucent  beauty  is  for 
the  time  destroyed,  fret  and  fume  so  loudly  that  they 
may  be  heard  even  for  miles  around. 

At  the  back  of  the  miller's  cottage  is  a  thick  grove 
of  pines,  embalming  the  air  with  their  healthful 
fragrance.  Between  this  grove  and  the  house,  how- 
ever, is  the  substantial  kitchen  garden,  which  in  their 
season  displays  a  flourishing  array  of  vegetables — 
nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  in  proof  of  the  taste 
which  reigns  within  the  cottage,  that  upon  each  side 
of  the  lawn  in  front  is  a  small  flower-plot,  bordered 
with  tulips,  pinks,  and  jump-up-johnnies — huge 
peonies  in  the  centre,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
filled  up  with  ragged-robin,  lark-spur,  marigolds* 
and  other  floral  varieties.  There  are  rose-bushes, 
too,  around  the  windows — ^wild  grape-vines  trained 
over  the  little  summer-house,  and  upon  each  side  of 
the  front  door  a  tall  lilac  stands  nodding  to  its  neigh- 
bor snow-ball  at  the  corner.  In  fact,  one  may  travel 
far  and  not  rest  their  eyes  upon  a  more  lovely  spot 
than  marks  the  domain  of  our  good  miller.  « 

And  as  all  was  so  quiet  and  pltM^nt  laithout  the 


cottage,  so  was  it  all  sunshine  within.  The  miller's 
wife  was  a  pattern  of  thrift  and  cheerfulness,  and 
Bessie — but  here  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  think 
tphcU  she  was  like !  Such  a  little  mischievous 
merry  maiden  has  seldom  tripped  over  Fairdale 
green  as  Bessie  Bell !  Such  a  pair  of  roguish  black 
eyes — long  silken  lashes,  perfect  love-nets  to  en- 
snare poor  swains — then  such  a  redundance  of  dark 
shining  tresses,  as  vxtuld  curl  and  do  as  they  pleased 
in  spite  of  comb  or  coquettish  ribbon.  But  as  for 
her  mouth,  it  defied  all  criticism — I  am  almost  sorry 
to  say  that  the  little  gipsy  kept  it  in  such  constant 
play,  laughing  and  singing,  that  it  must  be  a  keen 
eye  indeed  which  could  detect  its  outline — but  her 
lips  were  red  as  cherries,  and  her  little  teeth  almost 
dazzled,  they  were  so  white  and  shining.  She  was 
not  fair,  but  more  beautiful  far,  with  her  clear  olive 
complexion,  and  cheeks  like  a  fresh  blown  rose. 
She  was  no  sylph,  Bessie  Bell — for  two  hands  could 
not  span  her  waist  by  many  long  inches,  and  her 
plump  round  arms  could  wield  the  broom  or  ply  the 
dasher  with  equal  dexterity. 

I  would  not  insinuate  by  this  that  she  was  very 
industrious — how  could  she  be,  the  merry  one,  when 
there  were  the  birds,  and  the  butterflies,  and  her  own 
happy  heart,  bidding  her  be  on  the  wing  for  joy  and 
gladness !  Sometimes  the  good  mother  would  shake 
her  head  and  exclaim  : 

•*  Well,  well,  this  will  never  do— Bessie  must  go 
to  work !" 

**  Yes,  yes,  Bessie  must  go  to  work !"  echoed  the 
miller. 

And  so  they  kept  on  shaking  their  heads,  and  apos- 
trophizing, from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year !  But  one  glance  from 
Bessie's  roguish  eye  would  destroy  all  the  grave 
lectures  which  Goodman  Bell  had  treasured  up 
during  his  day's  work  as  reproofs  for  her  giddiness — 
and  the  wheel  of  the  old  lady  never  flew  round  and 
round  so  swiftly  as  when  she  was  listening  to  one  of 
Bessie's  merry  songs.  And  thus  smoothly  passed 
the  life  of  the  miller's  only  daughter  until  her  seven- 
teenth year, 

"  The  thoughtless  day.  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  ami  slumbers  light,** 

marking  the  innocence  and  gladness  of  her  heart. 

Plenty  of  lovers  had  Bessie — causing  no  small 
share  of  envy  from  the  more  wealthy  and  accom- 
plished village  belles — ^for  their  brothers — their 
cousins— even  their  beaux  from  the  city,  all  alike 
seemed  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the 
little  maid. 

Never  was  miller  more  prosperous  thaJDLGQiQAsaaA:^^ 
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Bell — Dcver  was  so  much  grist  brought  to  one  mill — 
never  a  clapper  kept  so  busy !  The  little  boys,  poor 
fellows,  could  scarcely  ever  mount  the  meal-sack 
and  ride  on  old  Dobbin  to  mill — tmd  tohy  ?  Why, 
because  their  elder  brothers,  or  some  neighbor's  tall 
gawky  son,  would  carry  the  grist  themselves — and 
not  only  carry  it  there,  but,  bless  you,  they  would 
wait,  and  wait,  hour  after  hour,  sauntering  around 
the  mill,  or  in  the  grove,  under  pretence  of  waiting 
for  their  load,  when  it  was  all  just  for  a  glance  at 
that  bewitching  little  gipsy,  Bessie  Bell ! 

Now,  as  Bessie  was  their  only  child,  and  withal 
so  pretty  and  lively,  it  is  no  wonder  the  honest  mil- 
ler and  his  wife  had  formed  great  expectations  for 
the  future.  No  less  quality  than  a  lawyer,  or  a  doc- 
tor, perhaps  a  clei^man,  did  they  look  for  in  a  son- 
in-law  ;  and,  as  he  counted  over  his  gains,  with 
honest  pride  the  good  man  would  exclaim  : 

"  Our  daughter  will  not  go  empty-handed  into  any 
man's  house  !"  and  the  old  lady  would  glance  com- 
placently at  the  crowded  clothes-presses  filled  with 
snowy  linen,  and  at  the  large  chests  heaped  with  bed- 
quilts  and  blankets,  all  the  work  of  her  own  hands, 
intended  as  a  marriage  dowry  for  her  darling  Bessie. 

In  short,  all  went  pleasantly  and  happily  under  the 
miller's  roof  until  that  same  Love  must  needs  kindle 
up  discord  and  rebellion  !  I  do  not  wonder  the  little 
god  wished  to  try  his  skill  upon  one  as  roguish  as 
himself— but  then,  for  once,  he  might  have  let  '*  the 
course  of  true  love  run  smooth,"  and  not  caused  so 
much  disturbance  in  the  shape  of  Hal  Carey,  comely 
as  that  shape  was !  Now,  who  was  Hal  Carey?  no 
lawyer — no  doctor — no  minister — ^not  even  a  spruce 
clerk  in  our  **  variety  store !"  He  was  nobody — 
just  nobody  at  all — and  for  Love  to  introduce  such  an 
one  to  the  affections  of  the  miller's  bright-eyed 
daughter,  all  who  read  must  allow  was  a  most 
shabby  trick ! 

Hal  Carey  belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons who  never  get  up  in  the  world — not  from  any 
fault  of  their  own — not  because  they  have  not  in- 
dustry, honesty,  sobriety,  and  perseverance — ^but 
because  Fate  like  a  mill-atone  presses  upon  their 
heads,  and  whenever  they  would  rise,  sinks  them 
again  to  the  level.  The  grandfather  of  Hal  had  been 
an  industrious  day-laborer — working  from  morning 
till  night,  toiling  like  a  slave  in  the  fields  and  barns 
of  Fairdale — so  had  Hal's  father — and  so  did  Hal 
himself;  but  there  was  a  certain  shrewdness  and 
talent  about  the  latter  which  his  progenitors  did  not 
possess — and  many  knowing  ones  in  the  village 
prognosticated  that  **  Hal  would  be  something  yet !" 

Goodman  Bell  often  employed  Hal,  little  thinking 
what  a  piece  of  work  he  was  laying  out  for  himself ; 
and  although  he  often  glanced  at  the  athletic  figure 
and  fine  open  countenance  of  his  workman,  and 
thought  what  a  noble-looking  fellow  he  was,  the 
simple  old  man  never  once  surmised  his  pretty 
daughter  might  think  so  too ! 

So  there  was  Hal  day  after  day  busy  about  the 
mill,  or  in  the  garden,  or  cleaving  the  huge  logs 
piled  up  in  the  woo<l-yard — and  there  was  sly  Bessie, 
too,  running  back  and  forth,  now  dancing  and  skip- 


ping down  to  Silver  Creek,  now  indostriously  weed- 
ing the  onion-beds,  or  peeping  up  roguishly  at  the 
animated  face  of  her  lover,  ahnost  beneath  the  very 
stroke  of  the  axe,  as,  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  she 
gathered  up  chips  for  her  mother — naughty  Bessie ! 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  poor  Hal,  who«e  only 
wealth  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  kind  old 
grandmother,  whose  delight  he  was,  and  for  "whoae 
support  every  dollar  he  earned  was  applied,  for 
stealing  the  affections  of  charming  Bessie,  whose 
station  in  life,  though  but  a  humble  miller's  dai:^h- 
ter,  was  so  far  above  his  own.  Nor  do  I  think  he 
had  any  such  intent — it  was  Love's  doings — neither 
Hal  nor  Bessie  had  anv  voice  in  the  matter ! 

At  length  a  suitor,  such  a  one  as  gladdened  the 
eyes  and  joyed  the  heart  of  Goodman  Bell,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  cottage.  What  though  he  was  as 
old  again  as  Bessie,  and  a  widower  with  three  rude 
romping  children  !  This  was  a  mere  trifle — for  was 
he  not  a  lawyer,  living  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
Fairdale — nor  was  there  any  lack  of  handsome  car^ 
pets,  or  stately  mirrors,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  a 
young  bride!  No  wonder  the  miller  was  a  happy 
man,  as,  day  after  day,  he  saw  the  gig  and  fine  bay 
horse  of  the  lawyer  wending  up  the  hill  and  stopping 
at  his  own  little  gate — ^nor  did  he  deem  it  occasion 
to  frown  if  there  the  gig  remained  an  hour,  or  even 
longer.  Sometimes,  too,  the  lover  acceded  to  the 
kind  invitations  of  Mrs.  Bell,  and  partook  heartily 
of  her  nice  bread  and  butter,  praised  the  flavor  of 
her  fine  tea,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  cheese-cakes. 
The  old  lady  was  in  ecstasies— but  the  perverse 
Bessie  appeared  to  care  very  little  about  it,  and  had 
always  some  particular  errand  to  call  her  from  the 
little  parlor,  leaving  the  enamored  law)*er  to  a  cosey 
tite-d-tete  with  good  Mrs.  Bell. 

Everybody  in  Fairdale  respected  Law^'er  B — . 
He  seldom  mixed  in  any  society,  and  it  is  perhaps 
an  anomaly  in  village  annals,  that,  although  rich, 
talented,  and  agreeable,  neither  widow  nor  maiden 
ever  thought  of  aiming  at  his  heart.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  whispered  around  that  he  was  courting 
the  miller's  daughter,  the  excitement  was  immense, 
and,  if  the  truth  could  have  been  ascertained,  Bessie 
herself  cared  less  about  the  matter  than  any  one. 
The  poor  girl  now  became  the  object  of  general  ani- 
madversion— from  mothers  down  to  misses  of  four- 
teen, she  was  called  "pert,"  "artful,"  "pre- 
suming," nor  for  the  time  did  the  lawyer  himself 
suffer  less  from  the  jealous  tongues  of  the  young 
men. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  weeks,  yet, 
as  love  had  command  of  the  heart's  machinery,  could 
not  remain  thus  pcwsive  forever.  The  crisis  arrived. 
Many  times  had  the  lawyer  sought  an  opportunity 
of  divulging  his  love  to  the  ears  of  the  conscious 
maiden,  yet  such  was  her  caprice  that  he  was  even 
forced  at  length  to  require  the  intercession  of  Mrs. 
Bell,  and  surely  no  lover  ever  enlisted  a  more 
stanch  ally ! 

True  to  her  allegiance,  the  very  next  morning  the 
good  w\>man  summoned  her  daughter  to  the  dairy, 
under  pretence  of  needing  her  assistance  in  buttering 
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the  rich  yellow  cheeses.  The  dame  was  evidently 
impresced  with  the  importance  of  her  mission,  and 
sanguine  of  its  success.  She  therefore  opened  the 
debate  at  once,  by  exclaiming : 

'*  Well,  Bessy,  what  a  lucky  girl  you  are !" 

Bessie  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  her  mother,  but 
said  nothing. 

*'  Yes,  a  lucky  girl — for  only  think.  Lawyer  B 

wants  to  make  you  his  wife !  Just  think  of  it !  Not 
but  what  you  are  good  enough,  child,  for  any  man, 
though  /  say  it — ^but  then  to  marry  a  lawyer^  and 
such  a  rich  one,  too,  is  pretty  well  for  the  child  of 
Andrew  Bell !" 

Still  Bessie  made  no  answer,  btit  assiduously 
rubbed  and  turned  the  cheeses. 

*'  Now  say,  Bessie,"  continued  the  dame,  '*  aint 
you  delighted?  Why  just  think,  child,  you  will  be 
as  grand  as  any  body  in  the  village.  Yes,  yes — 
there  will  be  Mrs.  Foote  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  all  the 
great  folks  hand  and  glove  with  you.'' 

And  now  Bessie  laughed  until  her  bright  eyes 
swam  in  tears. 

''  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  feel  merry  as  a  cricket 
at  such  good  news.  Now,  child,  when  the  lawyer 
comes  to-night,  you  must  not  run  off  into  the  garden, 
or  down  to  the  mill,  as  you  always  do.  You  must 
put  on  your  prettiest  smile  and  sit  still,  and  then  he 
will  tell  you  all  I  have  said,  and  like  enough  a  great 
many  more  fine  things.  And  then  you  must  thank 
him  kindly — tell  him  you  love  him,  and  will  be 
proud  to  be  his  wife." 

"  No,  mother,  I  shall  tell  him  no  such  thing — ^for  I 
do  not  love  him,  and  shall  never  be  his  wife." 

"Bessie!" 

"  Mother !" 

"  Are  you  crazy,  or  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 

Not  marry  Lawyer  B !    Pooh — pooh !  child — 

how  silly  you  talk  !"  cried  the  old  lady. 

**  Well,  I  cannot  help  it,  mother.  But,  I  tell  you 
truly,  I  never  shall  marry  him  !  No,  indeed  I  Why, 
only  think,  he  is  almost  as  old  as — as — " 

And  here  Bessie,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Hal  Carey 
through  the  little  latticed  window,  blushed  like  a 
rose,  laughed,  nodded,  and  in  short  forgot  what  she 
was  talking  about. 

Unfortunately,  the  watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Bell  saw 
the  sudden  blush,  detected  the  cause,  and  her  sus- 
picions were  at  once  aroused. 

''  I  do  believe,  positively,  Bessie,  that  impudent 
fellow,  Hal  Carey,  has  been  making  love  to  you !" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

*'  Yesy  mother !  And  how  dare  you  let  him,  Bessie 
Bell — answer  me  that!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
mother. 

**  Why,  I  could  not  help  it,  mother — ^for  I  love 
him  just  as  well  as  he  loves  me !"  innocently  re- 
plied Bcs.«ie. 

The  cheese  which  Mrs.  Bell  held  alof)  upon  one 
hand,  in  the  act  of  being  restored  to  its  fellows  upon 
the  upper  shelf,  at  this  announcement  slipped  and 
fell  to  the  floor,  while,  darting  an  angry  look  at  her 
daughter,  she  rushed  through  the  door,  nor  stopped 
until  she  reached  the  mill,  and  had  poured  into  the 


ears  of  her  good  man  the  astounding  discovery  she 
had  made. 

Although  proverbial  for  his  good  nature,  the  anger 
and  indignation  of  the  miller  were,  if  possible,  even 
more  excited  than  that  of  his  dame ;  and  the  uncon- 
scious Hal,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
busied  about  the  mill,  received  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive and  abuse — was  instantly  dismissed  forever 
from  the  service  of  the  miller,  and  forbidden  not 
only  to  approach  near  the  house,  but  never  to  pre- 
sume to  even  think  of  Bessie  again  ! 

Ah,  ha  !  poor  old  man ! — ^thought  sly  Love — as  if 
/was  going  to  give  up  the  sport !  No,  no— the  fun 
has  just  begun! 

Hal  dismissed,  it  was  now  poor  Bessie's  turn. 
Passive  as  a  lamb,  she  received  the  united  outpour- 
ings of  wrath  from  father  and  mother,  until  told 
never  to  think  of  Hal  again,  and  to  prepare  instantly 
to  receive  the  lawyer  as  her  lover.  Then  little 
Bessie  stood  up,  and  said  with  firmness — 

"  No  father — no  mother — I  cannot  obey  you !  I 
love  Hal  Carey,  and  I  will  either  be  his  wife,  or  re- 
main Bessie  Bell  all  my  days!" 

The  wife  of  Hal  Carey !  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
the  like !  And  taking  her  up  in  his  arms,  the  miller 
bore  the  naughty  girl  to  the  garret,  and  there  telling 
her  she  should  remain  until  she  consented  to  become 
Mrs.  B ,  he  locked  the  door  and  left  her  to  re- 
pentance. 

Poor  little  Bessie — ^what  should  she  do?  Was 
she  to  remain  a  prisoner  all  her  life  ?  For  give  up 
Hal,  dear  Hal,  she  never  would  for  any  lawyer  in 
creation — not  she !  And  so  down  she  sat,  pouting 
and  sobbing — wishing  all  manner  of  things — more 

particularly  that  all   lawyers,  and  Lawyer  B 

especially,  were  drowned  in  the  mill-race — and 
that  Hal,  like  the  Prince  in  Cinderella,  could ^ome 
in  a  coach  and  six  and  carry  her  off! 

She  was  a  courageous  little  soul,  and  very  much 
in  love,  and  to  prove  it  she  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing desperate.    What  should  it  be  ? 

*'  Shall  I  hang  myself,"  she  pondered,  "  upon  that 
ugly  beam  yonder,  with  the  strings  of  dried  apples 
and  seed  corn  ?  No.  Well,  shall  I  jump  out  of  the 
window,  and  throw  myself  into  the  creek  ?  No— 
that  wont  do.  Well,  what  shall  it  be?— for  I  will 
die,  I  certainly  will,  before  I  marry  any  body  but 
Hal.  I'll  starve  myself  I  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely !" 
and  having  formed  this  comfortable  conclusion,  she 
closed  her  little  teeth  firmly  together — compressed 
her  pouting  red  lips — wiped  her  eyes — folded  her 
hands  resignedly,  and,  leaning  l)ack  against  the 
rough  partition,  awaited  her  fate! 

As  if  to  further  her  object,  no  dinner  was  sent  to 
her.  But  at  tea-time,  poor  Mrs.  Bell,  already 
anxious  and  worrying  about  her  darling,  took  up 
herself  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  some  cream  short- 
cakes. Bessie  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  her  mo- 
ther— but  sat  like  a  martyr. 

When,  in  the  morning,  her  breakfast  was  carried 
to  her,  there  stood  the  supper  untouched — the  same 
with  the  breakfast — the  same  with  the  dinner — and 
the  same  with  the  supper  again !    Well,  this  wo^a^ 
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never  do— uid  so  the  dame  told  her  husband,  who 
forthwith  ascended  to  the  garret  and  began  to  re- 
monstrate— to  coax — and  finally  to  implore  Beasie 
to  eat,  if  only  one  morsel.  Yet  now  Beasie  not  only 
would  not  eat — but,  bless  you !  she  would  not  tpeal 
— but  sat  making  signs,  like  a  deaf  mute !  All  night 
and  all  day  did  the  anxious  miller  and  his  wife  run 
up  and  down  the  stairs  every  five  minutes !  Still 
there  was  no  change  in  Bessie — until  at  length,  very 
much  alarmed,  and  repenting  their  severity,  they 
hastily  summoned  the  doctor  to  prescribe  for  this 
sudden  and  unaccountable  malady. 

Bessie  had  always  been  a  great  pet  with  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  worthy  man  was  therefore  quickly  at 
the  cottage  of  the  miller. 

A  roguish  smile,  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  played 
amid  the  dimples  of  Bessie's  little  mouth,  as  she  saw 
the  anxiety  depicted  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
kind  old  friend,  convinced  him  with  half  an  eye  that 
the  case  of  his  patient  was  not  a  hopeless  one,  and, 
remembering  the  old  adage,  '*  a  bird  that  can  sing, 
and  will  not,  must  be  made  to  sing,"  immediately 
to<^  the  most  efiectual  method  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  an  event.  Putting  on  a  very  grave  face, 
however,  the  doctor  felt  the  pulse  and  examined  the 
tongue  of  his  patient,  shook  his  head,  and  then  sum* 
moned  the  parents  to  a  private  conference. 

He  soon  found  out  how  matters  stood,  and  resolv- 
ing his  little  favorite  should  not  be  thwarted  in  her 
afiections,  and  moreover  having  an  excellent  opinion 


of  Hal  Carey,  fett  himself  enlisted  at  oooe  ia  tl» 
service  of  the  lovers.  Bidding  the  anxiooB  parents 
not  to  be  too  much  alarmed,  as  he  had  some  hopes 
of  their  dauber's  recovery  from  her  singular  stale, 
he  took  his  leave,  and  in  a  short  time  his  old  green 
gig  was  seen  at  the  gate  of  Lawyer  B . 

When  the  doctor  next  visited  the  cottage  of  Good- 
man Bell,  strange  to  say,  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  lawyer  himself,  who,  to  attest  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  at  once  conmienoed  an  appeal  to  the  gene- 
rosity and  afi^ection  of  honest  Andrew  and  his  wife, 
entreating  them  not  only  to  forgive  their  child,  boC 
to  send  for  poor  Hal  Carey  and  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage with  their  darling  Bessie.  Nay  more— if  other 
inducement  were  wanting,  save  the  happiness  of 
their  daughter,  he  would  bestow  a  fine  farm  upon 
the  young  couple  as  a  marriage  dower! 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  his  eloquence,  backed 
by  so  solid  an  ai^ument,  prevailed,  and  the  lawyn 
himself  hastened  to  announce  to  Hal  the  happinen 
which  awaited  him. 

It  was  astonishing  how  soon  Bessie  recovered, 
not  only  her  appetite,  but  her  volubility ! 

The  kind  lawyer  was  as  good  as  his  "word.  In 
the  snug  little  cottage  upon  Wintergreen  Farm  now 
dwell  Hal  and  his  pretty,  rc^^uish  wife.  One  would 
think,  too,  the  happy  husband  would  feel  a  little 
jealous,  for  every  day  of  her  life  Bessie  dedares 

she  does  love  dear  Liawyer  B better  than  almost 

any  body  in  the  world ! 


THE    HEAVENLY    TEMPLE. 


BY  T.  H.  CHIVKRS,  H.  S. 


Heaven  was  in  her  before  she  went  to  Heaven. — Izeuik  Waltom. 
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Now  in  her  snow-white  shroud  she  lies. 
Her  lily-lids  veil  her  blue  eyes, 
As  if  she  looked  with  mild  surprise 
Up  to  her  soul  in  Paradise. 

Her  hands  lie  folded  on  her  breast, 
Crossed  like  the  cross  that  gave  her  rest ; 
She  l(X)ks  as  if  some  Heavenly  guest 
Had  told  her  that  her  soul  was  blest. 

She  lies  as  if  she  seemed  to  hear 
Sphere-music  breaking  on  her  car — 
Breaking  in  accents  silver-clear. 
In  concert  with  her  soul  up  there. 

The  calmness  of  divinest  peace 
Keots  on  her  brow — upon  her  face- 
Expressive  oi  her  souPs  release 
From  earth  to  joys  that  never  cease. 

Her  pale,  cold  lips,  by  Death  compref  t, 
Speak  out  to  me  must  manifest — 
A  pilent  language  of  the  rest 
That  she  now  feels  among  the  blest. 


Her  body  was  the  Temple  bright 
In  which  her  soul  dwelt  full  of  light, 
Triumphing  over  Death's  dark  night — 
High  Heaven  laid  open  to  the  sight. 

Burning  with  pure  seraphic  love. 
Veiled  in  the  meekness  of  the  dove. 
Her  soul,  beside  the  throne  of  Jove, 
Looks  down  on  me  from  Heaven  atwre. 

I  wept  warm  tears  on  her  pale  face, 
As  she  lay  there  in  Death's  embrace. 
Whereon  no  passion  could  we  trace, 
But  calmness,  meekness.  Heavenly  grace. 

In  Death's  gpreat  whirlwind  she  did  hear 
God's  voice  upon  her  listening  ear, 
Breaking  in  accents  silver-cl«ir — 
"  The  goal  that  thou  dost  seek  is  near." 

With  haggard,  pale  face  then  she  went 
Out  of  this  world's  great  discontent, 
Up  through  the  starry  firmanent, 
Into  the  Place  of  Pure  Content. 


"TO    BE    WEAK    IS    MISERY." 


A    STORY    OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    WILDS. 


Vr  !«R8.  E.   r.  ELLETT. 


The  Delaware  Watergap  has  been  often  de- 
scril)cd.  and  has  a  place  among  the  fine  specimens 
of  American  scenery  illustrated  by  artists ;  but  it  has 
something  to  complain  oi  that  it  has  not  become 
more  universally  a  favorite  resort.  The  visiter 
who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  city  in  warm  wea- 
ther would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  spot  where  a  con- 
trast to  the  scenes  he  has  quitted^  of  the  freshness 
and  wildness  of  nature,  is  more  delightfully  offered. 

The  Gap  House,  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  few  who  have  taste  enough  to  prefer  this  locality 
to  more  fashionable  and  crowded  watering  places,  is 
small,  but  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  entrance  of 
the  river  into  this  magnificent  gorge.  The  House 
has,  moreover,  an  abundance  of  piazzas,  that  con- 
venience so  indispensable  to  comfort  in  the  summer 
season,  from  which  the  contemplative  guest  may 
feast  his  eyes  with  lieauty,  in  the  misty  morning,  or 
at  golden  eve,  or  beneath  the  silver  radiance  of 
moonlight. 

At  the  time  I  first  visited  the  Water  Gap  no  hotel 
wa^  built,  and  if  the  chance  traveler  stopped  a  few 
moments  to  enjoy  the  new  and  sublime  scenery 
around  him,  he  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
walked  to  the  points  where  the  finest  views  could  be 
obtained.  Even  now  the  hand  of  art  has  done  little 
to  impair  the  picturestpie  wildness  of  that  silent  soli- 
tude. The  hoary  pines  still  crest  the  mountain  sum- 
mils,  and  mantle  their  shaggy  sides  with  sombre 
verdure;  the  forest  is  still  as  impenetrable,  and  the 
valley  as  rude,  as  before  the  hand  of  man  had  built 
a  dwelling  there.  To  one  who  stands  within  the 
Gap,  the  mountains  seem  to  reach  almost  to  the 
clouds,  richly  wooded  to  the  top.  save  one  precipi- 
tous, rocky  wall  on  the  left  hand.  Through  all  the 
windings  of  the  goi^  it  may  be  seen  that  the  moun- 
tain, according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  once 
united,  and  has  been  rent  asunder  by  some  mighty 
convulsion  of  nature  to  give  passage  to  the  Dela- 
ware. The  projections  correspond  to  recesses  on 
the  opposite  sides;  and  it  appears  not  impossible 
that  the  mountain's  ponderous  jaws  might  again 
close.  For  a  mile  through  this  ravine  flows  the 
calm  river,  picturing  the  woods  and  cliffs  in  its 
bosom,  and  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  masses  of 
foliage. 

Almost  equally  beautiful,  if  less  striking  *'  inci- 
dents of  scenery,"  enchant  the  traveler  westward 
with  a  perpetual  surprise.     The  road  leading  to 
Stroudsburgh,  a  pretty  village  embosomed  by  moun- 
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tains,  and  that  diverging  northward,  which  our  party 
followed,  are  as  romantic  as  poetic  lover  of  nature 
could  desire.  Now  the  road  is  lost  in  tlie  deep 
forest,  into  which  the  sunbeams  at  noonday  can 
hardly  penetrate — now  it  skirts  the  mountain,  over* 
looking  a  rich  and  cultivated  valley — now  it  winds 
along  or  crosses  some  bright  stream — now  borders 
some  shelving  precipice,  or  ascends  some  elevation 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  stretch  mountains  above  mountains,  the 
most  distant  fading  into  a  misty  and  mellowed  out- 
line; their  summits  and  sides  are  covered  with  a 
rich  mantle  of  foliage,  which  at  this  time  wore  the 
gorgeous  livery  of  autumn,  crimson,  purple  and 
gold.  The  windings  of  the  river  could  be  followed 
by  the  eye  to  a  great  distance,  gleaming  from  its 
fringe  of  woods,  or  bordering  cultivated  fields;  and^ 
small  farms  and  clusters  of  houses,  here  and  there, 
formed  an  enlivening  variety  to  the  broad,  primi- 
tive forests  on  every  side.  But  these  forests — they 
have  a  glory  and  a  beauty  of  their  own.  It  is  that 
of  a  redundance — a  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life, 
such  as  cannot  be  described.  They  are  almost  im- 
passable from  the  rich  undergrowth,  and  yet  the 
soil  is  teeming.  This  is,  however,  only  in  the  val- 
leys ;  the  mountains  are  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds 
of  winter,  and  the  growth,  though  still  close,  is  less 
impervious. 

I  rememljer  in  one  of  the  wildest  spots  of  this 
romantic  region,  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  too  few 
to  be  called  a  village  (for  here  the  anticipating  spirit 
of  the  west  is  unknown)  but  enough  to  show  that 
social  human  life  was  there,  and  to  promise  the 
traveler  refreshment  and  repose.  This  promise  ap- 
pealed more  palpably  to  the  senses  when  we  saw  a 
rustic  sign  swinging  in  front  of  one  of  the  white- 
washed cottages,  if  so  they  might  be  called — for  the 
building,  though  it  boasted  two  stories,  was  not 
elaI>orate  enough  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
hotel.  In  fact,  it  was  of  logs  roughly  hewn — ^but 
had  an  air  of  comfort,  notwithstanding;  for  a  large 
oak  tree  by  the  door  shaded  it  from  the  sun,  and  it 
was  protected  from  the  sweeping  wintry  winds  by 
a  lofty  hill  just  in  the  rear.  The  sign  hung  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  tree — its  uncouth  painting  of 
a  man  and  horse  betokened  that  food  and  rest  for 
both  animals  might  be  found  within.  Then,  to  show 
that  even  this  humble  exterior  could  be  embellished 
by  the  hand  of  taste,  a  little  garden  on  one  side 
bloomed  with  phlox,  chrysanthemums,  and  other 
flowers  in  season,  and  showed^  TSk»t«os«c^  "Dl^  \k)rr 
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variety  of  fruit  trees.  A  vine  was  trained  up  the 
front,  and,  curling  round  the  windows,  gave  a 
pretty  rural  air  to  the  place.  The  l>am,  stable, 
and  various  outhouses,  were  commodious  and  well 
furnished  enough  to  exhibit  both  good  farming  and 
good  management. 

I  could  describe  this  locality  even  more  particu- 
larly, for  it  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  aHer 
associations.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  stopped  to  alight,  a  beauti- 
ful child,  about  four  j-ears  of  age,  who  had  been 
gathering  apples  in  the  garden,  came  out  to  look  at 
us.  His  cheeks  were  red  as  the  stmnv  side  of  the 
fruit  itself;  and  his  large,  dark  eyes,  with  their 
sweet  expression  of  earnestness  and  innocent  won- 
der, drew  our  attention. 

'•My  little  fellow,"  said  one  of  our  party,  "will 
you  not  give  mc  one  of  your  nice  apples?" 

The  child  instantly  reached  out  the  one  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and,  wishing  to  Ije  impartial  in  his  liber- 
ality, proceeded  to  deal  one  to  each  of  the  rest  from 
his  little  basket. 

*'  That  is  a  fine  boy.    What  is  your  name  ?" 

'•  Harry.  Have  you  brought  home  my  papa?"  he 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  my  child.    Where  is  your  papa?" 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  is — but  he  is  coming 
home  to-night,"  replieil  the  boy.  And  then,  as  an 
elderly  man  came  from  the  hotise  to  receive  us,  he 
ran  gaily  back  to  refill  his  basket. 

Before  we  entered  my  attention  had  been  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  u  femaleii'i)ice  singing,  and  I  looked 
up.  A  young  woman  was  partly  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  as  if  to  gaze  at  us.  I  had  a  full  view  of 
her  face,  which  was  a  very  pretty  one,  but  its  ex- 
pression startled  me.  The  smile — for  she  was 
smiling — was  not  one  of  pleasure,  but  of  vacancy, 
and  impressed  me  painfully.  She  clapped  her  hands 
as  she  saw  the  child  run  back,  and  then  resumed 
her  song,  while  we  were  conducted  into  the  cottage. 

At  the  evening  meal,  as  is  sometimes  the  custom 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  host  and  hostess 
sat  down  with  the  guests.  The  young  woman  1  had 
heard  >inging  did  not  appear.  At  the  clo>e  of  the 
repast  I  ventured  to  ask  the  old  woman  if  she  had 
any  children  l)esidc  the  little  Harry. 

'•  He  is  my  grandson,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  only 
one  child — a  daughter." 

I  saw  her  countenance  change,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  s-poke.  Of  course,  the  conversation  was  not  re- 
newed. We  all  retired  early  to  hiunble  tln^ugh  com- 
fortable sleeping  accommodations. 

It  was,  as  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  about  two  in 
the  morning,  thai  I  was  awakened  by  a  gleam  of 
light  in  the  narrow  entry  into  which  the  door  of  my 
apartment  opened.  At  first,  I  supposed  it  wasmorn- 
injr,  and  some  of  the  family  were  up;  but  the  deep 
stillness  throughout  the  house,  in  which  the  slow 
thouirh  light  footsteps  without  could  be  plainly 
heard,  excited  some  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension.  It  required  no  slight  exertion  of  the 
will  to  ri>e  and  open  the  door  softly,  wide  enough  to 
enable  me  to  see.   A  superstitious  person  might  ha\'e 


been  appalled  at  the  sight;  as  to  myself,  I  nhall  not 
pretend  to  describe  my  sensations,  and  therefore 
pass  them  oyeVf  simply  recording  what  passed 
under  my  observation. 

A  female  iigive,  in  a  white  night-dress,  holding  a 
candle  in  her  hand,  stood  in  the  entry.  Her  face  I 
instantly  recognized — it  was  the  young  wonian  who 
had  appeared  at  the  window.  Its  expreraion,  how- 
ever, was  uo  longer  vacancy — it  was  that  of  trem- 
bling anxiety  and  expectation.  She  glancM  fr<xn 
side  to  side ;  her  figure  was  slightly  bent  forward, 
as  if  in  eager  attention ;  and  her  liand  shook  as  she 
shaded  the  light  while  she  moved.  Evidently,  she 
was  not  sleep-walking ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire 
and  earnestness;  her  lips  were  parted,  as  if  some 
thought  that  occupied  her  whole  soul  were  on  the 
point  of  utterance ;  her  movements  were  slow  and 
stealthy.  She  might  have  been  thus  careful  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  sleeping  household ;  but  her  whole 
air  betokened  so  much  anxiety,  mixed  with  fear, 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  she  merely  dreaded 
awakening  others.  It  was  certainly  singular.  What 
could  be  the  errand  that  called  her  forth  at  tills  hour 
of  the  night  ? 

Passing  my  door,  she  descended  the  stairs  with 
the  same  cautious  step,  set  down  her  light,  opened 
the  house-door,  and  went  out.  Perhaps  fifteen  min- 
utes elapsed,  and  she  had  not  returned,  when  the 
door  of  a  room  below,  where  slept  tiie  host  and 
hostess,  opened.  Just  then  the  young  woman  came 
back.  I  could  hear  the  father's  voice,  speaking  in 
tones  of  displeasure.  As  she  ascended,  and  weot 
again  to  her  cliamber,  the  expression  of  grief  and 
disappointment  could  be  plainly  seen  in  her  face. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  murmured  some  words  in- 
distinctly, putting  her  liacd  frequently  to  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  wipe  away  the  tears. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  during  the  night.  But 
the  strange  occurrence  I  had  witnessed  deprived  me 
of  sleep  till  near  dawn,  when  nature  made  auiends 
for  her  deprivation.  The  sun  was  high  when  I 
arose.  A  clean-looking  breakfast-table  was  laid  in 
the  dining-room  or  parlor,  which  opened  into  the 
kitcJien.  The  guests  were  free  to  go  thither  also, 
and  to  see  the  bountiful  preparations  for  the  morn- 
ing meal.  The  good  old  dame,  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  Herrot,  was  engaged  in  these,  for  she  had  no 
servant,  her  hu.sbaud  performing  the  out-door  duties. 
On  one  side  of  the  lire  sat  the  young  woman,  her 
daughter,  spinning  flax  at  a  small  wheel.  I  was 
almost  startled  to  perceive  how  totally  changed 
she  was  from  the  singular  apparition  of  the  night. 
She  looked  as  quiet  and  sedate  as  if  she  had  no 
thought  beyond  her  spinning-wheel.  Her  face  vk-as 
youthful  even  to  childishness;  her  I'eatures  were 
almost  classically  regular,  and  would  have  been 
beautiful  but  for  a  certain  want,  one  could  hardly 
say  of  what,  which  impressed  the  beholder  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  whenever  she  raised  the  large 
eyes  that  were  commonly  veiled  under  the  longest 
and  darkest  lashes  in  the  world.  So  complete  was 
the  repose  of  the  countenance  she  could  hardly  have 
been  believed  capable  of  a  single  emotion.     The 
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little  boy  sat  at  her  feet,  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk.  Occasionally,  when  ho  spoke  to  her,  she 
would  suspend  her  work  for  an  instant  to  look  at 
him,  and  I  perceived  the  same  strangely  vacant 
smile  I  had  before  noticed. 

Mrs.  Ilcrrot  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  her 
daughter  was  an  object  of  attention,  which  she  per- 
haps thought  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
night  She  took  an  opportunity  of  apologizing,  in  a 
low  tone,  for  the  disturbance,  which  she  excused  by 
saying  that  her  poor  Lydia's  mind  was  not  quite 
right.  She  would  frequently  walk  about,  and  some- 
times leave  the  hou>e,  at  niirht. 

"My  girl,'*  added  the  old  woman,  "was  not 
always  ^o.  She  was  as  bright  a  child  as  that  l>oy 
yonder,"  pointing  to  little  Harry.  ''  And  it  was  no 
fault  of  hers  that  brought  her  to  this  condition,  un- 
less it  be  a  sin  to  love  too  much.  Go<1  willed  she 
should  sutfer  for  the  wickedness  of  another.  We 
must  submit." 

The  mother  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  said  this,  and 
none  would  have  been  so  unfeeling  as  to  have 
pressed  for  an  explanation.  Curiosity  was  silenced 
in  awe  and  sympathy.  The  sufferings  of  the  hcmest 
poor  have  a  sacredness  on  which  strangers  have  no 
right  to  intrude. 

It  was  not  until  years  afterward  that  I  heard  the 
story  of  that  unfortunate  girl,  with  its  strange  sequel. 
To  avoid  digression  and  obscurity  I  shall  relate  it  as 
a  connected  narration. 

Lydia  Herrot  grew  up,  as  her  mother  had  said,  a 
bright  and  blooming  girl.  Her  sprightly  disposition, 
and  her  sweet,  cheerful  voice,  with  which  she  was 
continually  singing  rustic  songs,  made  her  as  blithe  as 
a  bird,  and  a  perpetual  joy  to  her  parents.  She  assist- 
ed her  mother  in  the  household  work,  rode  on  horse- 
back about  the  country,  and  was  present  at  every 
quilting  frolic,  dance,  or  tea-drinking  within  a  dozen 
miles  around.  Of  course,  she  was  not  without  ad- 
mirers, and  soon  made  choice  of  one  among  them. 
Her  selection  was  not  altogether  approved  of  by  her 
parents — but  they  would  not  cross  the  wir»hes  of 
their  only  child.  Robert  Barlow  was  a  dashing 
young  fellow,  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  had 
some  property.  It  was  a  pity  only  that  he  had  no 
relations  in  the  neighborhood  to  keep  him  steady. 
He  had  come  from  one  of  the  western  Slates,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  settled  home.  Yet  he  was  full 
of  fair  promises,  and  Lydia  loved  him  devotedly;  so 
the  simple-hearted  old  couple  could  not  refuse  their 
consent.  They  only  stipulated  that  he  should  take  a 
farm  near  them.  He  did  so — and  the  young  mar- 
ried couple  lived  a  year  or  two  apparently  in  happi- 
ness. Lydia  saw  her  parents  frequently,  but  did  not 
tell  them  that  her  husband  drank  too  freely — that  he 
had  formed  associations  with  several  young  men  as 
wild  as  himself— that  he  often  passed  the  nights  from 
home,  or  returned  intoxicated  and  terrified  her  with 
his  violence.  She  did  not  tell  them  that  their  means 
gradually  wasted  away — that  the  stock  was  sold  to 
buy  provisions  and  liquor — and  that  sometimes, 
when  she  brought  her  infant  to  her  father's  house, 
she  was  faint  from  not  having  tasted  food  since  the 


preceding  day.  All  this  she  kept  to  herself  with  a 
wifelike  tenderness  and  delicacy  instinctive  even  in 
uncultivated  natures ;  and  though  Mrs.  Herrot  sur- 
mised that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be,  she  knew  not 
the  extent  of  her  daughter's  privations  and  suffer- 
ings, till  the  conduct  of  her  husband  had  become  the 
talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  catastrophe  soon  came.  Barlow,  who  had 
oAen  abused  his  wife,  on  his  return  home  after  his 
mad  carousings,  because  there  was  not  plenty  of 
food  and  tire  in  his  wretched  dwelling,  became  a 
changed  man — but  not  for  the  Iwtter.  He  went  out 
little  by  day,  pretending  to  busy  himself  aboift  the 
repairs  of  his  grounds,  but  seldom  spent  a  night  at 
home.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, or  even  money,  in  his  house.  Poor  Lydia  felt 
this  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  honesty  and  virtue ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  forced  to  live,  from 
day  to  day,  on  the  fruits  of  vice— of  theft — was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  had  borne  poverty  and 
hardship  with  scarce  a  murmur — but  the  anguish 
and  shame  of  this  discovery  she  had  no  strength  to 
endure. 

Ona  night.  Barlow  came  home  late,  and  flung 
down  on  the  hearth  a  lamb  he  had  stolen  from  a 
farmer  some  miles  distant,  bidding  his  wife  make 
haste  to  dress  some  of  it  for  supper  as  he  wanted  to 
go  out  again.  Lydia  had  put  her  child  to  bed,  and 
sat  watching  his  innocent  slumbers.  She  did  not 
move  when  first  spoken  to — nor  after  the  order  had 
been  repeated — ^till  her  husband  asked,  with  au  oath, 
if  she  meant  he  should  have  no  supper.  Suddenly 
she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  with  an  energy  she  had  never 
before  displayed — for  her  nature  'was  gentle  and  sub- 
missive— **  you  have  not  come  honestly  by  this !" 

"  That  is  none  of  your  business !"  retorted  the 
man  sharply. 

*'  Oh,  yes  it  is,  Robert !  and  I  have  lH?en  thinking 
how  wicked  it  has  been  in  me  not  to  speak — all 
along — when  I  knew  you  were  doing  such  things ! 
But  I  could  not  bear  to  displease  you  !" 

*'  Get  up,  will  you,  and  have  done  with  your 
whining !  I  am  hungry !" 

"  I  will  not  get  up— till  you  promise  me  never 
again  to — " 

*» Silence,  I  tell  you!" 

*^  I  cannot  be  silent.  Robert,  I  have  never  con- 
tradicted you  before ;  but  now — it  is  the  voice  of 
God.  Look  in  the  Bible  there,  where  I  have  been 
reading,  and  see  what  a  curse  rests  on  those  who  do 
so.  Oh,  my  husband!  it  is  dreadful  to  have  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty !" 

He  was  silent.  Lydia,  encouraged,  rose  and  trem- 
blingly took  up  the  sacred  volimie  in  which  she  had 
read.  It  was  open  at  the  very  text.  She  placed  it 
in  his  hands ;  with  a  furioas  execration  he  dashed  the 
book  into  the  blazing  fire,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

The  imfortunate  wife  stood  still,  as  if  palsied  by 
horror  at  this  last  atrocity.  She  made  no  effort  to 
rescue  the  volimie  she  had  beeiv  v^>aj^  %»  \«i«^^ 
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to  reverence  from  the  flames  for  many  minutes; 
her  stren^h  "wrs  lost  in  utter  despair.  What  had 
she  to  hope  further  ?  With  her  agony  a  superstitious 
fear  was  blended.  She  had  heard  of  frightful  judg- 
ments on  tlie  perpetrators  of  an  outrage  upon  the 
Bible ;  and  her  reason  avus  not  powerful  enough  to 
combat  the  vague  and  terrible  apprehensions  that 
seized  upon  her.  At  last  she  took  the  half-consumed 
book  from  the  fire,  wiped  and  laid  it  on  the  shelf, 
and  then  sat  down,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  long  and  bitterly. 

Not  many  days  after,  a  daring  robbery  was  com- 
mitted, which  was  readily  trated  to  Barlow.  The 
outraged  neighborhood  was  roused ;  the  guilty  man 
fled  to  avoid  an  arrest.  He  fled  without  a  word  of 
adieu  to  his  wretched  wife,  who,  with  her  son,  was 
taken  home  by  Mr.  Ilerrot.  The  sulfermgs  she  had 
endured  were  too  much  for  a  delicate  frame ;  a  long 
and  wasting  illness  followed  that  brought  her  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave.  From  this  illness  she  slowly 
recovered,  but  the  health  of  the  mind  had  been  de- 
stroyed forever.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  her  own 
happiness,  she  retained  but  a  faint  and  imperfect 
recollection  of  the  past.  The  horrors  that  had  shat- 
tered an  intellect  never  strong  were  no  longer  re- 
membered, save  as  the  impression  of  a  painful 
dream.  But  the  aflections  survived  the  mental 
powers.  She  knew  and  loved  her  parents,  and  de- 
voted herself  to  them  with  more  cheerful  obedience 
than  ever.  Her  little  boy  was  her  playmate  and 
constant  delight.  Stranger  than  all — she  remem- 
bered her  husband  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love, 
which  sickness  and  absence  hud  no  power  to  di- 
minish. She  comprehended  only  that  he  was  gone 
away  tor  a  brief  season,  but  always  insisted  that  he 
would  soon  return.  In  this  hope  she  used  often  to 
dress  her  child  in  his  best  clothes,  and  lead  him 
across  the  hills  in  the  afternoons,  as  she  said,  to 
meet  his  father.  Of  Barlow's  vices  or  crimes  she 
had  nu  remembrance.  It  was  a  touching  instance 
of  the  strength  and  purity  of  woman's  a  fleet  ion — 
outliving  all  thinjzs  else,  though  the  energies  of  the 
spirit  had  Iwcn  crushed. 

It  was  only  at  night  that  the  memory,  indistinct  as 
a  clojid,  of  st»mething  painful  in  connection  with 
her  husband  seemed  to  pass  across  her  contused 
thoughts.  Then  her  usual  ^weet  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness would  be  cxchaniTod  for  moods  of  restlessness 
and  anxiety.  She  would  fancy  she  heard  the  step  of 
Barlow — or  his  hand  on  the  door-latch — or  his  voice 
without.  At  these  periods  it  required  her  father's 
authority  to  restrain  her;  but  she  always  submitted 
to  his  commands.  Doubtless  she  had  been  under  the 
iniluenee  of  this  half-consciousness  of  evil,  this 
vague  but  eager  expectation,  born  of  the  love  that 
still  reigned  in  her  heart — on  the  night  I  have  men- 
tioned, she  had  risen  from  Ijed  and  gone  forth  to 
seek  for  her  husband,  whom  she  continued  thus 
vainly  to  expect. 

During  several  years,  two  of  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  perio<l  of  our  visit  to  that  region  of  country, 
she  remained  in  this  state  of  partial  imbecility,  for  it 
could  neither  be  called  idiocy  nor  lunacy.    Poor  girl ! 


her  misfortunes  won  a  respectful  sympathy  from 
all  who  had  formerly  known  her;  but  these  became 
fewer  every  year,  as  the  old  neighbors  emigrated  to 
other  portions  of  country,  and  new  settlers  took 
their  places.  The  old  couple,  thus  stricken  in  their 
only  child,  had  little  intercouse  with  thoAe  around 
them,  although  they  kept  an  humble  inn  for  the 
accommodation  of  chance  travelers.  They  shrank 
from  curiosity  or  pity ;  and  Lydia  herself  seemed  to 
to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  strangers. 

It  seemed  as  if  misfortime  was  not  weary  of  per- 
secuting this  afllicted  family.  The  good  dame,  Mrs. 
Ilerrot.  died  after  a  sht»rt  illne«4s.  Lvdia  wa**  left 
alone  to  attend  to  the  house,  and  her  father  removed 
his  sign,  and  announced  that  he  no  longer  received 
strangers.  They  lived  now  in  the  stricterit  retire- 
ment. But  this  could  not  avert  a  more  terrible 
calamity  about  to  overtake  them ;  which  brings  me 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch. 

One  night  in  October — it  was  c<jd  and  rainy — Mr. 
Ilerrot  was  gone  to  a  village,  some  miles  distant,  on 
neces.sary  business.  Lydia  was  at  home,  alone, 
except  her  little  boy,  who  was  asleep  on  the  bed  in 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  The  wind  howled  dis- 
mally, and  rattled  the  naked  boughs  of  the  old  tree 
against  the  window ;  it  was  pitch  dark  without, 
though  the  ruddy  glow  of  large  blazing  logs  in  the 
chimney  spread  a  cheerful  light  through  the  room. 
It  was  not  far  from  midnight,  but  Lydia  expected  her 
father  home  every  moment ;  she  had  prepared  his 
supper,  and  sat  dowm  patiently  to  wait  for  him. 
One  of  more  active  imagination  would  have  felt  un- 
easiness at  the  loneliness  of  the  hour,  rendered  more 
gloomy  by  the  storm.  But  she  had  now  no  though! 
beyond  what  was  immediately  before  her  eyes. 
Her  anxioiLs  moods  no  longer  troubled  her  ;  she  was 
uniformly  calm  and  happy;  so  that  her  father  never 
had  a  fear  in  leaving  her  alone. 

Footsteps  were  heard  without;  some  one  ap- 
proached the  window  of  the  kitchen  and  lo*.»ked  in, 
and  presently  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 
Not  at  all  alarmed,  Lydia  rose,  calmly  went  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it.  Instead  of  her  father,  tWf 
fierce-looking  men  came  in.  One  of  them  was  a 
straniicr ;  in  the  other,  altered,  pale,  luiggard,  as  lie 
was,  and  wrapped  in  a  largt*  overcoat,  with  hat 
pressed  over  his  eyes,  she  instantly  re(M»gnized  Biir- 
low,  her  husband,  and  stepped  back  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"What.  Lydia,  is  this  yon?"  he  said  in  a  rough 
tone,  but  not  apparently  surprised,  and  desirous 
not  to  alarm  her.  He  probably  knew  where  she 
lived. 

"  Oh,  Bol)ert,  have  you  come  at  last !"  exclaimed 
she,  not  noticing  his  c«)mpanion.  "  I  have  l>een 
'^'aiting  for  you." 

"  Have  you  ?  well — I  see  yo»i  have  supper  pre- 
pared, and  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go  l»efore  morn- 
ing. We  will  help  ourselves."  Both  he  and  his 
companion  ate  voraciously  of  the  meats  and  bread 
set  out  on  the  table,  and  hastily  cranuned  the  rest 
into  their  pockets. 

**  Some  drink,  my  girl,"  was  the  next  demand ; 
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and  Lydia  drew  a  pitcher  of  cider  and  handed  it  to 
them. 

'*  But  you  must  not  go,  Robert/^  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  coaxingly  on  his  arm,  *^  till  father  comes 
home.  You  were  out,  you  know,  all  day  yesterday." 

*'When  is  your  father  coming?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Now— directly — he  is  only  gone  to  S ." 

The  stranger  w^hispered  in  the  ear  of  his  com- 
panion. Barlow  shook  his  head.  ''You  see  she 
could  not  betray  us !"  he  answered  in  a  low  tone. 
* '  Are  you  afraid  of  an  idiot  ?    Let  us  begone  I" 

"  Herrot  will  bo  here  presently — she  will  tell  him, 
and  the  neighborhood  will  be  on  our  heels." 

"  True — ^who  would  have  thought  she  knew  me  ? 
What  shall  be  done  with  her  ?" 

Another  brief  whisper — but  Barlow  would  not 
agree  to  the  suggestion.  ''  She  must  go  with  us," 
he  said,  ^*  as  far  as  the  lodge — and  by  to-morrow  she 
can  do  us  no  harm." 

"Come,  then,"  cried  the  other,  "we  have  no 
time  to  waste." 

Barlow  seized  the  arm  of  his  wife — "Come, 
Lydia,"  he  said,  *'  you  must  go  with  me." 

*•  Oh,  Barlow,  it  is  very  stormy  I  You  must  not — " 

"  Come  along — this  instant." 

"How  can  I  leave  Harry  ?" 

At  the  same  instant  Barlow's  companion  pointed 
to  the  child,  who,  awakened  by  the  talking,  sat  up- 
right in  bed  gazing  at  the  strangers. 

"Harry,"  said  the  mother,  "  here  is  your  father 
come  homo." 

A  sudden  sense  of  their  danger  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  child  urged  the  criminals — for  such  they 
were — to  immediate  action.  Barlow  seized  the  boy, 
and  hurried  with  his  companion  from  the  house, 
trusting  to  the  maternal  instinct  of  Lydia  to  induce 
her  to  follow  them.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  A  half- 
uttered  scream  from  tlie  startled  mother  was  stopped 
by  a  fierce  threat ;  and  in  silence  did  the  poor  young 
woman  follow  them  at  her  utmost  speed  through 
the  driving  wind  and  rain.  They  plunged  directly 
into  the  wood.  Lydia  was  unprotected  even  by  a 
shawl  from  the  storm,  and  her  dress  was  soon  torn 
by  the  brambles  and  boughs  of  the  trees;  but  she 
was  conscious  of  no  pain  as  she  fled  on,  pursuing 
the  two  men  through  the  windings  of  the  forest,  for 
more  than  three  miles.  They  stopped,  at  length, 
before  a  sort  of  cave,  concealed  from  view  by  a 
heap  of  brushwood.  Here  was  shelter  at  least  (nxa 
the  rain.  Barlow  led  her  into  the  cave,  threw  a 
cloak  over  her,  and  laid  down  the  boy  by  her  side. 

**  Now  I  am  ready,  James,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. At  a. little  distance  two  horses  were  tied  to 
a  tree.  The  two  men  loosened  the  bridles,  mounted, 
and  w^erc  soon  lost  in  the  woods. 

Poor  Lydia,  exhausted  with  her  rapid  walking,  or 
rather  running,  and  l)cnumbed  with  cold,  sank  almost 
insensible  upon  the  ground,  clasping,  however, 
firmly  in  her  arms  the  boy  she  had  so  feared  to  lose. 
Both  fell  thus  into  a  deep  .•^lumber,  from  which  the 
mother  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  little  Harry  ask- 
ing where  they  were,  and  where  the  men  were  gone 
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who  carried  him  off.  Lydia  rose  and  looked  out. 
The  sun  was  shining,  but  only  a  dim  light  came  into 
the  cave,  though  the  leafless  forest  was  flooded  with 
it.  She  crept  forth,  and  looked  about  her,  striving 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  Her  father's  house  she 
knew  was  at  a  great  distance;  she  could  not  tell 
which  way  to  go  in  search  of  it.  Holding  her  boy 
by  the  hand  she  \%'alked  in  diflerent  directions,  but 
could  find  no  opening  leading  out  of  the  forest. 
Nearly  the  whole  day  was  thus  spent — their  only 
food  being  nuts  picked  up  in  the  woods.  Once  more 
she  found  herself  not  far  from  the  spot  where  she 
bad  passed  the  night. 

"Mother — mother!"  cried  the  child,  who  was 
standing  by  her,  "  I  hear  them  coming  again  !"  The 
rustling  of  the  boughs,  the  tramp  of  horses*  feet,  and 
several  voices  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

With  the  impulse  of  sudden  alarm,  fearing  only 
for  one  object,  Lydia  caught  up  her  boy  and  fled  to 
the  cavern.  There,  clasping  him  close  in  her  arms, 
she  bent  forward  intently  listening.  The  woods, 
before  so  silent,  seemed  alive  with  men.  Some  of 
them  raked  away  the  brushwood  that  concealed  the 
entrance ;  two  seized  Lydia  and  dragged  her  forth, 
while  the  terrified  boy  followed,  clinging  to  hit 
mother. 

Not  one  of  all  the  faces  around  her  was  kno^ni  to 
the  frightened  Lydia.  She  was  assailed  by  questions 
she  knew  not  how  to  answer,  and  remained  silent. 
The  cave  meantime  was  searched,  and  various 
articles  brought  out ;  she  was  then  placed  on  horse- 
back before  one  of  the  men,  and  conducted  out  of 
the  woods,  in  a  diflerent  direction  from  her  home,  to 
the  village  of  S . 

A  frightful  miurder  had  been  committed  near  the 
village  on  the  preceding  night.  The  house  had  l>een 
robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  then  carefully 
fastened  up.  The  neighbors  next  morning,  alarmed 
at  the  unusual  stillness,  forced  open  the  doors,  and 
found  the  owner  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  report 
spread  like  wild-flre;  every  occupation  was  sus- 
pended; and  the  country  round  was  scoured  as 
speedily  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  finding  trace  of  the 
murderers.  The  wild  tract  of  forest,  in  the  depth  of 
which  Lydia  had  passed  the  night,  might  have  shel- 
tered them ;  it  was  explored,  and  the  result  was  as 
we  have  seen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  painful  details.  The 
unfortunate  Lydia  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  in 

S ,  and  examined  on  suspicion  of  participation 

in  the  murder.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  unhappy 
father  appeared  and  testified  to  her  imbecility ;  the 
fact  of  her  being  absent  on  so  wild  a  night,  and 
found  so  far  from  home,  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 
and  in  a  spot  bearing  evidence  of  its  recent  habita- 
tion by  persons  who  could  no  longer  be  traced,  was 
against  her.  The  cloak  under  which  she  had  slept 
was  identified  as  belonging  to  the  murdered  man. 
A  pistol,  the  fellow  to  one  found  in  the  house  where 
the  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  was  picked  up  in  the 
cave,  and  a  knife  stained  with  blood ;  besides  one 
or  two  articles  of  clothing,  and  an  empty  pocket- 
book — all  of  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  house 
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in  question.  As  for  the  poor  young  woman  charged 
with  so  frightful  a  crime,  she  was  wholly  incat>able 
of  uttering  a  single  word  in  her  own  defence.  Be- 
tween terror  at  her  arrest,  and  the  confusion  of 
ideas  caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  her  hus- 
band, the  feeble  glimmerings  of  reason  she  had  be- 
fore exhibited  were  utterly  extinguished.  She  sat 
still  during  the  examination,  working  her  fingers 
with  a  nervous  motion,  and  moving  her  lips  fre- 
quently, but  never  attempting  to  speak.  No  ques- 
tion could  elicit  a  distinct  answer  from  her.  The 
testimony  of  the  child,  that  some  men  hud  come  at 
night  and  carried  him  and  his  mother  into  the  woods, 
was  held  to  be  worthless — the  story  being  so  im- 
probable that  it  was  believed  it  had  been  framed 
with  a  design  that  he  should  repeat  it. 

Lydia  was  committed  to  jail ;  her  little  boy  was 
taken  from  her  and  given  to  the  care  of  his  grand- 
father. The  iirst  sign  of  emotion  she  had  shown  in 
years  was  when  she  was  made  to  comprehend  that 
little  Harry  was  to  go  from  her.  Alas  I  she  knew  of 
no  joy  but  him  I  From  the  day  of  their  separation 
she  was  changed.  She  no  longer  smiled;  her  prison 
walls  never  resounded  with  the  cheerful  songs  she 
always  sung  in  her  father's  house.  She  would  not 
even  read  the  Testament  and  Tracts  brought  her  by 
charitable  hands,  but  stood  most  of  the  time  gazing 
out  of  the  window,  or  sittmg  listlessly  on  her  low 
straw  bed.  When  she  heard  the  door  of  her  cell 
open  she  would  start  eagerly  up ;  for  her  father  was 
often  permitted  to  visit  her,  and  he  always  brought 
the  little  boy.  Then  she  would  run  to  embrace 
them,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  tenderness  give  the 
child  morsels  of  food  that  had  been  brought  for  her 
own  meals,  but  which  she  frequently  left  imtouched. 
It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  that  gray-haired 
honest  man,  so  deeply  a  sufferer  from  undeserved 
misfortune,  with  the  bright  young  boy,  unconscious 
as  yet  of  the  cause  he  had  to  be  miserable — yet  sup- 
pressing his  natural  gayety,  and  shadowed  by  the 
doom  that  threatened  U)  crush  the  innocent  I  She — 
the  victim — the  most  injured,  the  most  helpless  of 
all,  knew  least  of  all  why  she  was  imhappy  I  But 
she  wept  as  she  wiped  away  the  old  man's  tears, 
and  was  in  agony  when  the  hour  of  parting  came. 
There,  while  Herrot  walked  moumfullv  with  his 
grandson  away  from  the  jail,  the  wretched  mother 
would  sit  on  the  floor,  and  weep  in  a  paroxysm  of 
anguish  that  would  have  moved  tlie  *iternest  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  all  possible  search  was  made 
for  the  chief  actors,  as  they  were  believed,  in  the 
late  tragedy.  Not  a  trace  was  found  of  them.  All 
that  could  l)e  ascertained  was  that  two  men  on 
horseback  hud  passed  a  lonely  log  house  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  westward  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
The  owner  had  been  roused  by  the  violent  barking 
of  his  dog ;  but  he  could  not  describe  the  persons  of 
the  fugitives.  General  siLspicion,  however,  rested 
upon  Barlow,  and  it  was  hoped  that  something  more 
would  l>e  elicited  on  the  trial  of  his  wife. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  The  disappointment  felt 
at  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  detect  the  criminals, 
notwithstanding  proclamations  and  rewards  offered, 


was  great  and  universal.  The  public  excitement 
was  prodigious.  A  victim  was  imperatively  de- 
manded. And  that  victim — should  it  be  tlie  poor, 
defenceless,  imbecile  creature  who  knew  not  how 
even  to  frame  a  sentence  in  vindication  oThervelf  ? 

The  rustic  court-house  of  S wa»  crowded  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  trial.  All  were  hushed  in 
bisathless  attention  as  the  prisoner  was  led  in,  i^up- 
ported  by  her  father,  on  w^hom  somyw  seemed  to 
have  done  the  work  of  years.  She  also  was  sadly 
changed.  Her  imprisonment  had  been  only  for  t 
few  weeks,  but  that,  or  the  ^ooirnds  of  the  heart— 
the  separation  from  those  around  whom  her  being<— 
for  her  whole  being  was  affection — ^was  twined,  had 
severely  shaken  her  hold  on  life.  Many  -who  bad 
known  her  were  startled  to  see  her  so  emaciated '» 
and  the  paleness  of  her  face  was  the  hue  of  death 
itself. 

The  trial  began.  The  usual  formal  question  was 
put  to  her— "  Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  She  took  no 
notice  of  it  till  it  was  asked  again  and  some  one 
prompted  her.  Then  looking  up,  with  the  same 
innocent  expression  her  countenance  always  wore, 
she  repeated  mechanically  what  she  had  been  told  to 
say — "  Not  guilty." 

Her  tone,  her  expression,  the  unconsciousness  of 
her  whole  air,  produced  a  sudden  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  her.  of  the  utter  mockery  of 
such  a  trial.  Several  who  had  doubted  her  imbe- 
cility, believing  it.  in  part  at  least,  assumec)  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  her  guilt,  cxi>erienced  a  com- 
plete change  in  their  opinions,  and  a  new-born 
sympathy  for  the  helpless  creature  who  appeared 
before  them  in  so  terrible  a  situation.  A  luurmur 
ran  through  the  crowd.  The  popular  voice,  so  lately 
clamorous  against  her,  might  now  as  loudly  have 
demanded  her  release ;  but  the  decision  was  com- 
mitted to  other  hands. 

The  evidence,  all  circmnstantial,  was  taken.  The 
prosecutor  rose  to  speak.  He  was  an  acute  and 
eloquent  lawyer  from  a  neighlxiringtown,  and  really 
believed  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  He  dwelt  on 
the  evidence  l)efore  them,  which  he  deemed  conclu- 
sive, joined  with  t»tlier  suspicious  circumstances 
al)out  the  prisoner.  Her  coniiectitm  with  a  man  of 
evil  character — her  unsocial  habits  of  life — her 
strange  seclusion — all  were  calculated  to  awaken 
doubts  croncerning  the  nature  of  her  alleged  mental 
malady.  To  his  judgment  it  appeared  rather  sullen- 
ness  than  alienation  of  mind.  He  called  attention 
particularly  to  the  singular  pertinacity  with  which 
she  had  always  insisted  that  her  husband  had  not 
left  the  country,  and  her  mysterious  excursions  at 
night  in  quest  of  him.  What  more  proluible  than 
that  Barlow  had  employed  her  as  his  tool  or  assistant 
in  the  perpetration  of  his  crimes. 

Then  where  was  it  proved  she  hud  l)een  on  the 
night  of  the  murder?  Not  in  her  father's  house, 
th«>ugh  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  rendered  it 
absolutely  dangerous  for  a  timid  and  delicate  woman 
to  venture  forth.  She  had  been  foimd  in  a  spot 
selected  doubtless  by  the  assassins  as  their  place  of 
rendezvous  and  shelter.    It  was  proved  to  a  cer- 
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tainty  that  the  murderers  had  been  there.  What  had 
the  prisoner  to  do  in  such  a  place,  in  the  depth  of 
the  forest,  on  so  wild  a  night?  What — but  to  follow 
her  felon  husband.  And  was  it  not  clear  as  daylight 
what  had  been  the  result?  The  villains,  alarmed 
perhaps  at  some  unexpected  occurrence,  had  made 
their  escape,  leaving  their  wretched  accomplice  be- 
hind to  whatever  fate  might  befall  her. 

The  speaker  called  to  mind  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  criminals  had  escaped  from  pimishment  by 
pretending  lunacy.  Not  that  he  would  venture  to 
assert  that  the  prisoner  was  perfect  in  her  mental 
faculties ;  but  he  maintained  that  she  could  not  be 
regarded  as  free  from  moral  responsibility.  This 
was  all  he  contended  for ;  it  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  her  conviction.  Hereupon  he  entered  into  a 
learned  discussion  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the 
mind,  quoting  rules  and  cases  enough  to  bewilder 
the  heads  of  half  who  heard  him. 

I  need  not  repeat  his  arguments.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  pathos, 
in  which  he  described  the  fearful  deed  that  had  been 
done,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors.  All  this 
had  its  efl*ect.  Public  opinion  rose  once  more 
against  the  accused.  Vengeance  craved  its  victim. 
Nothing  that  the  prisoner's  counsel,  a  strong-headed 
man,  but  destitute  of  the  brilliant  oratorical  powers 
of  his  opponent,  could  urge  in  her  defence  seemed 
to  shake  the  general  impression  of  her  guilt. 

To  be  brief,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty,"  but  strongly  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
mercy  on  account  of  insanity.  A  pardon  was  ob- 
tained on  that  ground.  Lydia  w^as  removed  from 
prison,  to  be  once  more  under  the  protection  of  her 
father's  roof.  But  she  was  fast  going  whither  man's 
**  proud,  mistaken  judgment  and  false  scorn"  could 
not  pursue  her.  Not  only  did  her  mind  fail  to  re- 
cover from  the  new  shock  it  liad  received,  and 

"  The  delicate  chain 
Of  thought,  once  tangled,  never  cleared  again," 

but  her  health  rapidly  declined.  With  the  early 
spring  she  passed  away,  calmly  and  peacefully, 
as  some  tender  flower  droops  and  fades,  imcon- 
scious  that  deep  disgrace  rested  on  her  name — feel- 
ing no  portion  of  the  anguish  which  wrung  the  heart 
of  him  who  laid  her  in  the  grave  with  his  own  labor- 
hardened  hands,  and  wished,  in  his  bitter  despair, 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  lie  down  beside  her. 

What  I  have  further  to  relate  is  so  remarkable 
that  I  should  not  dare  to  record  it.  had  I  not  been 
assured,  by  an  individual  who  knew  the  parties,  that 
it  is  strictly  true.  In  this  instance,  eminently,  "  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction."  I  shall  confine  mj'self, 
therefore,  to  a  simple  narration  of  the  fact. 

Herrot's  sole  wi.sh  and  purpose  in  life,  ai\er  he 
had  buried  his  daughter,  was  to  remove  from  her 
memory  the  horrible  imputation  under  which  she 
had  died.  For  this  end  he  determined  to  search  out, 
and  bring  to' justice,  the  real  murderers.  He  sold 
what  property  remained  to  him,  living  in  the  hum- 
blest and  coarsest  manner,  and  devoted  his  days  and 
nights  religiously  to  this  object.  But  all  in  vain. 
He  ascertained  enough  only  to  produce  a  moral  con- 


viction in  his  own  mind  that  Barlow  was  the  assas- 
sin. He  had  fled,  doubtless,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
justice.  Compelled,  at  last,  to  give  up  this  hope,  the 
old  man,  taking  his  grandson  with  him,  quitted  the 
country  where  he  had  suffered  so  much. 

Five  years  af\er  the  events  above  mentioned,  he 
was  living,  with  the  boy,  in  one  of  the  southwestern 
States,  where  he  had  obtained  the  place  of  overseer 
to  a  small  cotton  plantation. 

It  was  late  on  a  November  night.  One  of  the 
laborers  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  Herrot 
despatched  a  negro  to  fetch  a  horse,  intending  to 
ride  himself  for  a  doctor.  The  negro  was  absent  so 
long  that  the  old  man  grew  impatient,  and  went  out 
to  see  what  had  delayed  him. 

To  reach  the  field  where  the  horses  were  kept  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  highroad.  The  moon 
was  shining  clearly,  as  Herrot  stepped  into  the  road 
from  the  low  fence.  His  eyes  fell  on  a  man,  at  a 
few  paces  distance,  walking  briskly  forward,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back.  Suddenly  Herrot  stood  still, 
gazed  an  instant  at  the  man,  then  turning,  leaped 
the  fence  again,  and  ran  with  all  his  speed  back  to 
the  house.  He  met  there  the  negro  leading  the 
horse. 

^'  My  gun !"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Snatching  the  gun,  and  giving  no  answer  to  the 
astonished  servants,  he  sprung  on  horseback,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  again  in  the  highroad.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  before  he  overtook  the  traveler, 
whom,  in  a  loud  tone,  he  called  upon  to  stop. 

The  stranger  turned  round,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  pursuer. 

"I  have  found  vou — at  last — Robert  Barlow !" 

w 

exclaimed  the  old  man. 

The  traveler  made  no  answer. 

**  I  have  found  you — thank  Heaven — at  last !   You 

are  the  murderer  of  James  C 1    Of  my  daughter ! 

But  I  have  you  now !"  And  he  leveled  his  gun,  re- 
solved to  fire  at  the  least  attempt  to  escape. 

"  Herrot !"  cried  Barlow,  evidently  confounded 
at  this  sudden  apparition  of  the  man  whom,  of  all 
on  earth,  he  would  have  most  dreaded  to  sec. 

•'  Yes,  Herrot— Lydia's  father !"  repeated  the  old 
man,  hoarse  with  strong  excitement.  '*  The  avenger 
of  blood !" 

'*  Gi>d*s  will  be  done !"  murmured  the  criminal. 

'*  Dare  you  say  so  ?"  asked  Herrot. 

"  Yes — ^for  I  am  guilty,  and  I  give  myself  up  to 

justice.     I  killed  James  C .     I  have  Lydia*s 

blood,  too,  on  my  soul,  if  not  on  my  hands !  For 
five  years  I  have  never  known  a  moment's  peace. 
I  have  been  an  outcast — I  have  never  had  a  night's 
rest.  I  would  rather  die  than  live  so !  You  need 
not  point  your  gun  at  me — I  will  not  resist  you." 

The  squalid,  miserable  appearance  of  the  guilty 
man  confirmed  what  he  said.  Herrot  led  him,  un- 
resisting, to  the  house,  and  sent  for  the  nearest 
neighbors.  Barlow  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
guilt.  He  confessed  that  he  had  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  murder.  His  accomplice  had  aided  him  in 
securing  the  money.  They  had  gone  to  Herrot's 
house,  knowing  him  to  be  absent,  to  supply  thA^cDk> 
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selves  whh  provision  before  their  flight,  for  they 
well  knew  that  stopping  any  where  for  food  would 
be  furnishing  a  trace  to  encourage  search  for  them. 
Their  motive  in  carrying  Lydia  and  the  child  into 
the  wooda  he  also  confessed— and  he  was  not  ignor- 
ant what  a  train  of  calamities  he  had  thus  brought 
on  the  family  of  his  victim.  Beyond  the  borders  he 
had  parted  from  his  companion  in  guilt,  wandering 
ever  since  alone,  restless  and  wretched,  shunning 
the  sight  of  men,  haunted  night  and  day  by  the 
spectre  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  welcoming 


the  prospect  of  a  felon's  death  as  an  actual  relief  to 
the  hell  he  carried  in  his  own  bosom. 

Barlow  was  brought  back  to  Pennsylvania,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  for  the  murder  he  had 
committed  five  years  before.  The  lonely  old  mao, 
Herrot,  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  justice  was 
done  to  his  daughter's  memory,  and  of  receivings  the 
s}'mpathy  of  his  former  neighbors.  But  be  did  not 
remain  in  that  vicinity.  He  returned  to  the  State 
where  he  had  found  emplo^'ment  as  overseer,  and. 
as  I  have  since  heard,  died  not  long  aAerward. 


•  mm^  » 


THE    DESERTED    HALL. 


BT  W.  H.  C.  U08KER. 


To  a  mortal  heart  how  humbling 

Is  a  view  of  yon  old  Hall, 
Into  dust  and  darkness  crumbling. 

While  rude  winds  shake  roof  and  wall. 
Moss  is  round  the  casement  spreading. 

And  no  more  the  windows  blaze 
When  the  weary  day  is  shedduig 

His  last  red  and  quivering  rays. 

Under  the  neglected  arbor 

Foxes  in  the  night-time  bark, 
And  the  bat  and  spider  harbor 

In  its  cbnmbcrs  drear  ond  dark. 
Weeds,  about  the  diior-stone  growing, 

Whisper  of  decay  and  blight — 
On  the  hearth  no  ember  glowing 

Sheda  a  worm  and  cheerful  light. 

Near  the  ruin  is  a  river, 

And  the  waves  while  flowing  on, 
From  their  lips  of  crystal,  ever 

Breathe  that  word  of  mourning — gofu .' 


Bomid  the  place  old  poplars  cluster, 
And  the  leaves  give  out  strange  tone* 

When  the  moon  flings  pallid  lustre 
On  the  roof  and  basement  stones. 

Saddened  and  deserted  dwelling ! 

Of  a  wronged  and  broken  heart, 
While  the  dirge  of  hope  is  knelling, 

Oh  !  a  monrnful  type  thou  art ! 
Flowers  of  love,  untimely  perished. 

In  its  barren  realm  lie  waste, 
Like  thy  garden  grounds  once  cherished 

By  the  moulding  hand  of  taste. 

Creatures  that  haunt  places  lonely 

In  thy  empty  halls  are  bred. 
And  that  luart  is  peopled  only 

By  the  shadows  of  the  dead. 
As  yon  moon,  with  loi>k  subduing, 

IJghts  the  home  of  days  gone  by, 
In  that  heart — a  nobler  ruin — 

Scutljf  glirruners  memory. 


THEY    TELL    ME    THOU    WILT    PASS    AWAY 


BT   KATE  DA8UW00D. 


They  tell  me  thou  wilt  pass  away — 

My  fair)'  dream  I 
As  fades  the  rainbow's  glowing  ray 

Upon  the  stream : 
Thou  vision  of  hope,  and  love,  and  truth  '. 
That  gently  steals  o'er  the  soul  of  youth, 
Like  the  mu^ic  of  a  scraph-band 
From  the  far-oflT  realm  of  the  spirit-land. 

They  tell  me  that  my  joyous  heart 

Is  all  too  light : 
And  chide  that  striving  to  impart 

My  vision  bright, 
Which  Kleals  from  care-worn  Grief  his  tear. 
And  makes  his  wrinkles  disappear. 
One  moment  'neath  the  sunny  gleam, 
The  next,  he  shakes  his  head—**  H  is  but  a  dream." 


They  tell  me  'neath  the  radiant  smile. 

On  lips  I  see. 
There  lorketh  many  a  subtle  wile — 

Unconscious  me ! 
That  ofttimes  accents,  that  we  deem 
Gush  from  the  hearVs  bright  founiain-strenm, 
Are  [shocking !  when  we  're  so  sn/ratne j 
But  "  the  mere  coinage  of  the  6ratn." 

My  bright,  my  glorious  dream  of  youth  ! 

I  41  cling  to  thee 
Until  thy  sunny  gleam  i>f  truth 

O'ershndowed  be. 
Though  "  crooks  the  raven  evermore" — 
"  The  reign  of  faith  and  trust  is  o'er." 
I  '11  deem  each  one  my  pilgrim-brother 
In  that  great  faith^"  Lovt  cm  asiathtr,** 


A    DAY'S    HUNTING    ABOUT    THE    MONGAUP. 


BY  ALFSKD  B-  STREET. 


A  GLORIOUS  October  morning !  The  east  is  of  that 
bright,  burnislied  gray  which  announces  the  coming 
of  the  sun,  and  there  is  a  white  frost  over  every  ob- 
ject, as  though  the  splendid  moonlight  of  the  past 
night  had  frozen  where  it  lay  so  delicioiisly.  Roofs, 
fields,  fences,  trees,  shrubs,  all  things  are  covered. 
What  a  glorious  lighting  up  will  there  be  at  the  first 
beam  of  sunshine,  e'er  this  delicate  silver,  this  con- 
gealed breath  of  Autumn,  melts  away  into  great 
twinkling,  many-colored  drops.  But  hurrah !  I  must 
not  linger — for  I  see  Tyrrell,  and  Meech  his  cousin, 
are  already  upon  the  green  before  the  house  belong- 
ing to  the  former,  in  which  1  have  slept,  preparatory 
to  the  expected  sport  of  to-day.  There  the  two  are, 
*'  armed  and  equipped,"  with  Fonto,  the  best  hound 
in  Sullivan  County — tliat  is,  if  we  believe  Tyrrell, 
his  master.  So  I  sally  out,  also  in  order,  and  join 
them. 

"As  fine  a  morning  for  sport  as  ever  shone, 
squire,"  exclaims  Tyrrell,  laying  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  and  patting  Ponto. 

"  *  A  stag  of  ten 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily,'  " 

(Tyrrell  is  a  great  admirer  of  Scott) — '^must  die  to- 
day— eh,  squire?" 
**  Even  so,  Tyrrell,"  answers  I — **  as  he  comes 

*  Stalely  down  llie  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily — hardily.' " 

*'  Well,  onward !"  shouts  Tyrrell,  putting  his 
long  legs  in  motion.  Ponto  answers  with  a  joyous 
bark  and  bounds  forward,  and  we  three  tread  along 
the  grassy  lane  that  leads  from  the  house.  The  brit- 
tle verdure  crinkles  beneath  our  footsteps,  wliich 
peel  off  the  fragile  frostwork,  leaving  every  print 
visible  ;  and  as  we  go  along  we  hear  on  every  side 
the  sweet,  rural  sounds  of  the  farm.  Chanticleer 
sends  out  his  note  most  lustily — quack!  quack!  go 
tlie  ducks,  waddling  toward  a  pool — tinkle  !  tinkle ! 
strike  the  bells  of  tlie  cows,  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  their  croppings,  and  loud  blowing  of  their  breaths 
as  they  graze  in  the  white  pasture — tlie  sheep 
scamper  off  bleating,  and  then  stop  to  point  their 
sharp,  innocent  noses  at  us — whilst  T>Trell's  two 
horses  bri.<<tle  up  their  manes  and  tails,  and  trot 
along  the  rail-fence,  then  pause,  look,  stamp  and 
whinney. 

We  soon,  however,  leave  the  precints  of  the 
farm,  and  stride  merrily  onward.  How  fresh  and 
brisk  the  air  feels — the  Autumn  air !  It  is  delicious. 
Each  draught  is  full  of  health.  Wbu-wheet !  there 
sounds  the  clear  whistle  of  the  quail  from  the  buck- 


wheat stubble.  And  hark  !  near  by  rings  the  warble 
of  a  robin.  Caw  I  caw  I — above  us  is  a  crow,  flap- 
ping lazily  along — and  see!  he  has  lit  upon  the 
slender  tip  of  that  white  pine,  and  now  swings 
backward  and  forward  to  the  tune  of  his  own 
harsh  and  conceited  croak.  With  what  a  saucy 
chirp  yon  little  striped  squirrel  ran  across  our  path, 
and  how  quick  he  glides  along  those  zigzag  rails. 
Aha  !  there  is  master  hawk  sailing  in  a  wide  sweep. 

"  I  say,  Tyrrell — it  appears  to  me  he 's  just  over 
the  spot  where  I  saw  your  brood  of  chickens." 

Tyrrel,  clapping  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  fires — 
and  the  hawk,  instead  of  dropping  head  downward) 
as  the  marksman — and  he  is  a  marksman — evidently 
supposed,  shoots  away  to  the  woods,  realizing  the 
adage  that  "a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 

We  leap  over  a  stone  wall  into  the  buckwheat 
stubble  whence  came  the  whistle  of  the  quail. 
There  is  a  line  of  tall  goldenrods  along  the  wall, 
on  which  a  flock  of  yellow-birds  were  swinging, 
and  feeding  upon  the  insects  that  frequent  the  thick 
sown  blossoms,  bending  over  the  slim  stalks  in  the 
shape  of  plumes.  Our  leaping  over,  however,  scat- 
ters the  flock,  and  what  a  chirping  is  heard  as  the 
little  golden  creatures  skim  '^up  hill  and  down" 
through  the  air. 

We  quickly  pass  through  the  buckwheat  lot, 
amidst  half-burned  stumps  and  charred  roots,  show- 
ing that  it  has  but  lately  been  chopped  out  of  the 
forest,  and  probably  furnished  a  splendid  fallow-fire 
during  the  last  spring,  and,  scrambling  over  a  rough 
brush-fence,  made  of  withered  pine  branches,  we 
plunge  into  the  "jam."  This  is  a  large  space, 
choked  with  the  trunks  of  prostrate  trees,  inter- 
mingled with  each  other — all  tangled  and  woven 
over  with  rasplierry  and  blackbcrr}'  vines  that  have 
taken  root  in  the  interstices. 

Fatiguing  it  Ls  to  make  our  way,  now  struggling 
over  the  rough  twigs  of  some  gnarled  hemlock,  and 
now  tearing  through  the  bristling  vines  that  rear 
themselves  as  high  as  our  heads — but  we  pass 
through  at  last.  The  wild  forest  is  now  around  us, 
through  the  depths  of  which  flows  the  Mongaup. 
There  are  golden  sparkles  through  the  eastern 
branches,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  sun.  Stop ! 
see  that  woodchuck,  sitting  upright  and  eating  with 
lifted  paws.  Aha!  the  snapping  of  the  twig  has 
frightened  him,  and  he  disappears  quick  as  thought. 
Here  is  the  cave  of  the  gray  hermit,  shelving  under 
this  bank  of  roots.  Come  here,  Ponto!  none  of 
your  thrusting  that  long  snout  of  yours  into  the  hole 
— ^there's  nobler  game  ahead  for  you.    lla.'.  n<Va)>. 
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a  burst  of  sound !  See,  see — (here  goes  the  male 
partridge^  limping  and  trailing  his  wings  to  lure 
away  Pontu,  whilst  the  female  has  just  flown. 
These  arts  are  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  our 
attention  from  the  young,  which  are  all  this  time 
snugly  ensconced  uudcr  some  thick  bush  or  wreathed 
root,  and,  by  the  time  we  have  reached  yon  hollow, 
the  mother  will  again  be  stretching  her  protecting 
wings  over  her  brood. 

"  Now,  Ponto,"  at  length  exclaims  Tyrrell,  "  your 
work  commences.  Meech,  you  and  the  squire  go 
to  the  runway  at  '  the  forks,'  and  I  '11  take  a  circuit 
with  the  do|jr,  and  sue  if  we  can't  rouse  up  a  deer." 
-  So  saying,  he  whistles  to  Ponto,  and  strikes  otf  to 
the  left,  whilst  Meech  and  myself  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  "the  forks."  The  glow  of  light  is 
stronger  amidst  the  eastern  branches,  and  by  the 
time  we  reach  a  grassy  opening  in  the  woods  there 
are  streaks  of  hazy  gold  shooting  between  the  trees. 
A  half  hours  walk  succeeds,  and  we  come  at  once 
upon  the  Mongaup.  The  two  forks  of  the  stream 
flow  together  at  this  spot,  and  hence  the  name. 

We  seat  ourselves  upon  a  mossy  log  near  the 
edge  of  the  main  branch,  with  *'  the  forks"  a  little 
below.  The  banks,  with  one  exception,  are  level, 
clothed  densely  in  alders  and  laurels,  with  hem- 
locks, sy(:amores,  willows,  elms  and  birches  slant- 
ing and  hanging  over  the  stream,  making  dark  its 
smooth  glossy  current.  There  is  a  water-break 
formed  by  a  small  terrace  of  rock  in  mid-stream, 
and  purling  with  a  hollow,  delicious  monotone — an 
island  of  pebbles  is  above,  with  here  and  there 
smaller  ones  near  "  the  forks."  This  pebbly  island 
is  directly  in  the  runway,  or  customary  trail  which 
the  hunted  deer  pursues  through  the  forests.  The 
exception  I  have  noticed  to  the  general  level  of  the 
bunks  is  immediately  opposite.  It  is  a  high  knoll, 
which,  in  the  middle,  has  hud  a  slide,  leaving  bare 
its  strata  of  slate  and  clay,  whilst  the  upper  edge  of 
the  hollow  is  fringed  with  fibres  of  roots  hanging 
down  like  threads. 

Here  we  await  the  coming  of  the  deer — that  is,  if 
Ponto  and  Tyrrell,  (I  beg  his  pardon  f«)r  putting  the 
dog  first,)  succeed  in  rousing  one.  The  sun  is 
coming  up,  loo,  through  the  I'ringes  of  yon  cedar, 
bronzing  the  dark  foliage  most  beuutifuUy.  IIow 
the  hues  of  the  Ibresl  are  brought  out,  and  glow 
under  the  slanting  lx?ams.  And,  speaking  of  hues, 
I  believe  I  have  not  yet  described  the  autumn  tints 
now  brightening  the  leaves.  The  forests  are  in 
their  full  glory.  A  glow  of  rich  and  mingled  colors 
meets  the  eye  everywhere.  The  olfect  is  almost 
dazzling  under  this  splendid  sunshine  and  deep  blue 
heaven.  I  cannot  describe  the  scene  as  a  whole — 
let  me  select  some  nook.  I  will  take  the  knoll 
opposite,  in  which  is  the  land  slip  before  mentioned. 
What  a  multitude  of  tints,  and  in  what  strong  con- 
trasts. Yon  oak  is  in  imperial  purple — the  maple 
near  it  in  gorgeous  scarlet — the  walnut,  bending 
above,  shows  a  garb  of  brilliant  gold,  whilst  every 
intermediate  shade  of  color  known  in  nature  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  other  trees.  Mark  also  within  the 
hollow,  how  the  dull  blue  of  the  slate,  the  brighter 


tint  of  the  clay,  and  the  rich  ochre  of  the  sand  are 
dashed  over  with  spots  of  purple  and  chrome  yellow 
formed  by  the  asters  and  goldenrods,  whilst  around 
the  rim  of  the  hollow  there  is  a  crimson  edge  o( 
sumacs,  dogwoods  and  hopple  bushes.  What  a  rich 
red  yon  creeper  shows,  mingling  as  if  for  sake  of 
the  contrast  with  the  orange  colors  of  that  beech. 
A  dark  green  yellow  pine,  contorted  in  shape  and 
covered  with  great  brown  cones,  juts  at  an  angle 
immediately  over  the  hollow,  as  though,  whilst  in 
the  act  of  being  precipitated  over  the  edge,  it  had 
twisted  up  its  rough  trunk  and  huge  bristling  head 
with  a  '*  no  you  do  n't"  to  its  aggressor,  a  leaning 
oak,  swathed  in  the  mantle  of  the  Cuesars,  whilst 
beside  it  is  an  aspen  dressed  in  deep  yellow,  and 
trembling  all  over  at  sight  of  the  danger  incurred  by 
the  old  hisser  at  tempests.  Hurrah  for  the  burly 
pine !  how  it  wrestles  with  the  winter  blasts,  and 
fights  up  against  the  strong  breath  of  the  thunder- 
gust. 

All  this  while,  however,  we  keep  our  ears  opeo 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  hound,  and  our  eyes  chiefly 
upon  the  bank  opposite  the  pebbly  inland  where  the 
runway  leads  to  the  water.  Our  sight-seeing  arooad 
is  merely  by  glimpses,  whilst  our  hands  are  continih 
ally  upon  our  rifles,  ready  to  bring  theoi  to  instant 
aim.  But  we  hear  nothing  save  the  natural  sounds 
of  the  spot — the  prattle,  prattle,  prattle  of  the  water- 
break — the  whirr-r — whirr-r,  sad  yet  sweet  of  the 
cricket — the  twitter,  twitter  of  the  snipe,  balancing 
upon  the  stones  and  pebbly  spots  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream — with  now  and  then  the  startled  chirp  of 
some  bird  alighting  too  near  us,  and  the  scamper  of 
some  rabbit  or  squirrel  through  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
forest.  A  half  hour  thus  glides  by,  sped  on  by  the 
interchange  of  such  ideas  as  come  uppermost  in  our 
brains.  I  am  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  when  hark  !  faintly  to  our  ears  comes  the  glad- 
dening yelp  of  a  hound. 

"  That 's  Ponto  I"  exclaims  Meech.  "  You  frhall 
shoot  the  deer,  squire  I  Keep  your  eye  on  the  run- 
way and  your  rifle  ready  I'' 

I  look  intently,  with  my  rifle  slanted,  so  as  to  be 
clapped  to  my  .^boulder  in  a  twinkling.  The  cr>'  of 
Ponto  is  no  more  heard — a  counter  current  of  air 
has  probably  swept  the  sound  in  another  direction. 
I  try  to  be  cool  as  possible — but  really,  somehow, 
my  heart  leaps  like  a  bird  striving  to  break  from  its 
cage.  I  fix  my  eyes  steadily  upon  the  runway — 
straining  them  ahnost  from  their  sockets — still  no 
deer. 

"  Well,  this  is  tedious  I"  I  am  on  the  point  of  ex- 
claiming— whenlo!  darting  from  the  thicket  at  the 
point  indicated  as  the  runway,  like  a  burst  of  radi- 
ance, comes  a  slight,  graceful  thing,  and  stops  sud- 
denly at  the  waters.  It  is  a  doe.  She  bends  round 
her  beautiful  slender  neck,  as  if  to  listen  for  the 
hound,  and,  whilst  she  is  in  that  position,  I  fire.  A 
plunge  in  the  water — a  scattering  of  pebbles — and  a 
shooting  through  the  opposite  bank  succeeds. 

"You've  missed  her,  squire,  I'm  afraid!"  ex- 
claims Meech — "  but,  however,  we  '11  see." 

We  hurry  to  the  spot  where  she  entered  the  forest 
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in  her  headlong  flight.  There  's  her  trail  plainly 
marked  in  the  8oft  mud  of  the  margin  and  black 
mould  of  the  woods,  but  no  blood  or  hair  are  seen 
on  the  bushes  around  or  the  surface  below. 

"  She  's  gone,  squire,"  says  Meech,  screwing  up 
his  mouth,  and  yet  trying  to  look  sorry. 

Now,  reader,  a  word  in  your  ear.  I  believe  I 
killed  that  deer.  I  had  as  fair  a  chance  at  her  as 
ever  I  had  at  any  thing  in  my  life.  My  rifle  was 
aimed  ri^t  at  her  heart.  A  bam  door  couldn't 
have  been  a  better  mark.  To  be  sure,  I  am  some- 
what near-sighted,  and  "  no  great  shakes"  of  a 
shot,  and  beside  felt  very  great  shakes  of  the  nerves 
at  that  moment.  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  I  shot 
her.  Whenever  I  say  so  to  Meech,  however,  and 
detail  the  circumstances  over  to  Tyrrell,  they  both 
look  OA  if  they  were  ready  to  laugh.  Why,  only 
look  at  it  a  moment.  Here  was  I — and  there  was 
the  deer.  What  himlered  the  bullet  from  reaching 
her  ?  She  was  quite  near,  and  I  had  the  fairest  shot 
at  her  in  the  world.  And  besides — there  was  a  doe 
found,  a  week  afterwards,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
'*  jam,"  dead,  and  partly  eaten  by  the  wolves.  To 
be  sure,  old  Shaver  was  out  the  day  before  she  was 
found,  and  the  drunken  old  vagabond  asserts  that  he 
shot  a  doe  near  the  "jam"  about  twilight,  and  that 
it  grew  so  dark  he  could  not  follow  her.  And  they 
do  say  his  rifle  never  misses.  However,  I  have  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  story.  I  believe  I  shot  that 
deer.    It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

A  short  time  elapses  and  Fonto  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, with  his  tongue  lolling  out,  and  giving 
other  indications  of  a  long  run;  and,  after  some 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  more,  Tyrrell  arrives,  out 
of  breath. 

"  Well,  what  luck,  squire  ?"  shouts  he,  in  a  hearty 
good-hiunored  voice. 

I  relate  to  him  the  facts,  and  hazard  the  opinion 
above  given. 

"No  matter,  squire — let  her  go  I"  he  answers; 
"  we  'II  have  another  bout.  Better  luck,  perhaps, 
next  time.  You  two  cut  across  this  piece  of  woods, 
and  station  yourselves  on  the  wild  turnpike  south 
of  Uncle  Zeke  Canfield's,  where  another  runway 
crosses.  You  know  where  it  is,  Meech.  I  Ml  take 
a  turn  once  more  with  Ponto.  Mind  your  eye  this 
time,  squire,  and  take  a  good  aim  along  your  rifle 
before  you  fire." 

He  starts  into  the  woods  again,  followed  by  the 
hound,  while  we  commence  our  way  across  the 
**  piece  of  woods."  Piece  of  woods,  indeed  I  If  it 
was  one  mile,  it  was  three.  And  what  with  a  heavy 
"cut"  rifle  in  my  hand,  struggling  through  laurel 
swamps  and  underbrush,  knocking  my  head  every 
now  and  then  against  the  low  branches,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  "  dog  trot"  all  the  time — it  was  no 
small  job,  reader,  I  assure  you. 

Varioas  picturesque  objects,  however,  catch  my 
eye  as  I  pass  them.  Old  fractured  trunks,  prone 
and  cushioned  with  the  greenest  moss — rocks  co- 
vered with  gray  lichens — great  beeches,  with  their 
hearts  hollowed  out — here  and  there  an  oak  shat- 
tered with  lightning — trees  leaning  on  each  other — 


giant  hemlocks  cast  down,  with  huge  masses  oi 
roots  in  the  air — dead  sycamores,  white  and  spec- 
tral— dark  bristling  cedars,  where  the  owl  loves  to 
hide — and  pointed  pines,  where  the  eagle  perches — 
tamaracks,  with  their  hanging  tufted  boughs  spotted 
all  over,  as  well  as  their  withered  looking  stems, 
with  scales  of  light  green  moss — rushy,  sullen 
brooks,  creeping  between  laurels — granite  Icdg^, 
in  which  the  wolf  and  rattlesnake  make  their  dens- 
grassy  glades  and  tangled  coverts — all  steeped  in  the 
twilight  of  the  woods,  tinged,  however,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  reflected  splendor  of  the  autumn 
leaves. 

Well,  I  declare,  if  here  is  n't  old  Shaver's  hut, 
and  a  rough  concern  it  is,  too.  A  few  logs  piled  on 
each  other,  the  scams  filled  with  mud,  and  covered 
with  rough  slabs,  probably  stolen  from  Allen's  saw- 
mill near  the  bridge.  There  's  the  old  rascal,  too, 
and  hang  me  if  he  is  n't  skinning  a  deer.  What 
luck  some  folks  have.  Some  old  fellow  like  this, 
now,  never  fails.  Not  that  I  failed,  reader,  in  my 
case.    No,  no,  I  wont  give  that  up.    I  shot  that  deer. 

However,  as  I  was  saying,  there  sits  the  old 
rascal  by  the  spring  he  has  there  in  a  hollow  block, 
whistling  away  for  dear  life,  and  skinning  his  doer 
— a  buck,  too,  with  antlers  big  enough  to  hang  a 
dozen  coats  on. 

*'  Ilellow,  squire !"  shouts  he  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  with  a  twist  of  his  ugly  old  mouth,  "  a  n't 
you  lost?  How  comes  on  that  are  warrant  you 
issooed  agin  me  last  week !" 

The  old  scoundrel !  Three  limes  has  he  been  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  for  aggravated 
assaults  and  batteries,  and  each  time  has  he  been 
cleared  by  his  friend  Joe  Mason,  who  is  the  most 
detestable  pettifogger  that  ever  humbugged  a  jury. 

I  scorn  to  answer  the  old  fellow,  and  wc  soon 
lose  sight  of  him  and  reach  the  wild  turnpike.  We 
throw  ourselves  panting  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
road.  W^liat  a  mingling  of  perfimies  there  is  in  the 
air.  There  is  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  everlasting, 
whose  transparent  blossoms  whiten  the  earth  around 
us — and  there  is  the  sweet  odor  of  the  wilted  leaves 
which  have  fallen  trom  the  trees  nipped  first  by  the 
frost — and  there  is  the  scent  of  the  dying  fern — and 
there  are  other  pleasant  breatlis,  too,  from  the  dead- 
wood — the  fruit  of  the  mandrake — the  sassafras,  and 
a  hundred  "  compacted  sweets."  How  delightful 
is  it  all !  It  is  the  incense  which  Natiu'e  in  her 
dying  hour  offers  to  her  God. 

And  what  a  quiet  and  lovely  place,  too,  we  have 
lit  upon.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite, 
is  a  large  spot,  free  from  underbrush,  and  thinly 
scattered  with  large  beeches,  with  grassy  places 
beneath  them,  as  though  each  tree  had  its  own  car- 
pet, like  an  Oriental.  On  our  side,  the  forest  is 
thick  and  tangled  with  bushes  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  road.  Over  our  heads  is  a  maple,  rearing 
itself  above  a  thicket,  its  mossy  roots  aliording  us  a 
seat,  and  its  scarlet  foliage  shedding  a  red  glow,  as 
it  were,  upon  our  faces.  Through  the  breaks  of  the 
trees  opposite,  a  low  mountain  is  visible,  where  the 
richest  colors  seem  embroidered  upon  a  dark  green 
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background  of  pines  and  hemlocks.  At  the  extreme 
side  of  this  picture,  on  the  grassy  margin  of  the 
road,  is  the  log  hut  of  old  Canfield,  or,  as  he  is 
generally  called  by  the  young  men.  Uncle  Zeke. 
It  is  a  low  structure,  built,  as  usual,  with  logs  placed 
on  one  another,  the  interstices  filled  with  clay,  and 
a  roof  of  clapboards.  A  rude  door  is  confined  by  a 
large  wooden  latch,  raised  from  the  inside  by  a 
leathern  string  with  the  end  hanging  out.  A  huge 
woodpile,  with  great  logs  lying  around,  is  near  the 
door — an  oven  of  hard-baked  clay  is  close  to  the  hut 
— a  hog-trough  and  9hed  to  hold  the  hay,  and  shelter 
the  cow  in  winter,  complete  the  outdoor  arrange- 
ments. Behind  the  hut  are  two  or  three  rye  and 
buckwheat  stubbles — a  field  half  of  potatoes  and 
half  of  corn,  with  great  yellow  pumpkins  under- 
neath— the  stubbles  and  field  separated  from  each 
other  by  brush  fences,  and  scattered  over  with  black 
stumps — ^with  a  meadow  of  grass  now  rising  in  this 
genial  climate  to  its  second  growth.  There  is  also 
a  spring  of  silver  water  in  a  half  barrel  a  few  rods 
from  the  door,  in  the  nearest  field,  with  a  well-worn 
path  leading  to  it  from  the  hut  through  a  pair  of 
bars,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  slanted  down.  A 
rough  sketch  of  the  cabin  and  clearing  of  an  old 
settler,  for  such  is  Uncle  Zeke,  with  the  usual  quali- 
ties fully  developed,  one  of  which  is  to  move  from 
spot  to  spot  as  fast  as  he,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
country,  "  brings  it  to,"  or,  in  other  words,  reduces 
it  to  something  like  cultivation.  In  the  course  of 
the  few  years  I  have  known  him,  he  has  changed 
this  locality  twice. 

Ik*f(>re  us  runs  the  road,  or  "  wild  turnpike,''  as 
it  is  called,  and  a  quiet,  grassy,  stony,  half-ruined 
road  it  is  too.  Built  in  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country,  it  has  had  hardly  a  day's  labor  upon  il 
since.  Although  not  oflen  vexed  with  wheels,  the 
rains  and  frosts  have  had  their  own  way  with  it, 
and  the  eirects  are  seen  in  hollows  and  gulleys.  As 
for  the  stones,  they  have  never  been  removed  from 
the  first.  And  yet  there  is  a  charm  to  me  about  this 
road.  There  is  about  all  old  roads.  Whether  it  is 
the  contrast  of  their  solitude  and  silence  with  what 
they  were  intended  to  be,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is 
this  charm.  I  have  traveled  miles  upon  miles  along 
the  '*  Old  Hunter  Road,"  extending  from  Ncversink 
to  Rockland,  in  Sullivan  county,  with  the  dark 
forests  on  either  side,  seeing  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional partridge,  a  scampering  rabbit,  or  a  feeding 
deer,  and  been  delighted  with  the  loneliness  and 
beauty.    However,  let  me  return. 

"  There  will  be  a  good  hour  before  any  deer 
comes,  squire,"  says  Meech,  stretching  himself 
within  the  thicket.  *'  However,  here  is  Uncle 
Zeke  limping  toward  us,  and  we  'W  hear  him  talk  a 
little  " 

"  How  are  you,  Uncle  Zeke?"  exclaims  Meech, 
as  the  old  fellow  checks  his  halting  gait  near  us. 

"  Well,  middlen,"  drawls  he  in  answer,  **  How 
is  't,  yourself?" 

"  Good,"  answers  Meech.  "  How  is  Aunt  Han- 
nah ?" 

"The  old  woman  isn't  fust  rate  this  fall;  she-s 


got  a  touch  of  the  rheumatiz.    This  hut  is  n*t  as  dry 
as  the  last  one  was/' 

'*  When  did  you  come  here.  Uncle  Zeke?" 

*'  Me  and  my  boys  cut  the  fust  tree  here  in  Feb- 
ruary, five  year  ago,  and  we  come  for  good  the 
April  arter." 

<'  You  have  removed  a  number  of  times  in  yoor 
lifetime,  have  you  not?" 

''  I  come  from  Connetikut  to  the  Neversink  coun- 
try forty-six  year  ago  last  grass,  when  there  was  n*t 
a  house  from  Mammykotten  Holler  all  the  viray  up. 
That 's  once.  Then  I  went  from  there  to  where 
Mountsilly  is  now,  when  there  wasn't  only  one 
house,  what  Squire  Jones  put  up.  That  '*  twice. 
I  built  a  shanty  where  General  Street's  law  office 
now  is,  and  lived  there  until  a  year  arter  Squire 
Billens  come  to  practyse  law,  and  then  I  went  to 
Delaware  River  a  lumberen.  That 's  three  times. 
I  tended  .saw-mill  and  steered  down  ravs  to  Phila- 
delfy  for  sum  time,  and  then  got  a  contract  for  t 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Liberty,  and  went  there. 
That 's  four  times.  I  staid  there  a  long  spell,  but 
finally  at  last,  as  I  could  n't  pay  for  the  land,  I  gur 
up  the  contract,  and  went  clearn  down  to  Sheldrake 
Brook.  That's  five  times.  Then  I  went  up  to 
Willewemoc,  and  then  come  here.  That 's  seven 
times  in  all." 

'*  You  have  had  quite  a  stirring  life,  Unde  Zeke,'' 
said  I. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  he,  taking  out  a  rusty  iron  box, 
and  biting  off  the  end  of  a  stick  of  black  toliacco, 
"  grass  has  n't  grovvcd  at  my  heels.  I  've  had  my 
upses  and  downses,  too,  like  other  men." 

"  Did  you  say  there  was  not  a  house  from  Mama- 
kating  Hollow  to  the  upper  Neversink  when  you 
came  ?" 

"  House  I  why  there  wasn't  a  tree  cut  from  the 
little  log  tavern  kept  by  old  Jack  Sloan,  at  the 
Bashc's  Kill,  to  where  Ilonce  Sheely  lives  now." 

"  How  did  you  make  your  way  ?" 

"  I  come  by  the  old  road  that  run  from  Orange 
county  over  Shongum  Mountain  and  across  the 
Holler,  and  so  up  along  the  Barrens  to  tJie  Xevc^ 
sink  River,  and  then  along  up.  It  was  made  by  one 
of  the  old  surveyors  what  surveyed  out  sura  of  the 
fust  divisions  of  the  Hardenburgh  Patent.  Well, 
(by  this  time  the  old  man's  tongue  bad  got  fairly 
going,  and  when  that  was  the  case  it  was  like  a  six 
day  clock,)  when  I  concluded  to  leave  Connetikut. 
I  got  manied  fo  Hannah,  my  old  woman  that  is, 
bought  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  with  one  of  these 
cloth  tops  on  it,  out  of  my  airnens,  put  Hannah  in. 
with  a  kittle  or  two,  and  two  or  three  chears  and 
ta])le  and  Ix^d  and  a  plough,  three  or  four  axes  and 
spade  and  what  not,  clapped  a  fust  rate  rifle  on  my 
shoulder,  and  with  a  cow  that  Hannah  brought  me, 
I  started.  I  had  hard  getten  a  long,  I  can  tell  ye, 
boys.  The  woods  was  so  thick  that  "we  could  n't 
much  more  than  sec  daylight  through  'era,  and  when 
night  come,  the  wolves  howled  so  that  it  made  our 
hair  stand  on  eend.  I  always  had  a  rousen  good 
fire  though,  and  that  kept  the  critters  off.  but  we 
sumtimes  heerd  the  painters  screech  so  as  to  make 
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our  flesh  fairly  crawl.  Howsever,  I  always  slept 
with  one  eye  open,  and  now  and  then  Hannah 
would  spell  me  in  keepen  watch.  So  we  got  along 
up,  finally  at  last,  to  where  I  was  a  goen  to  locate, 
and  the  few  neighbors  within  half  a  dozen  mile  on 
us  made  a  bee,  and  knocked  up  a  log  hut  for  us  in 
lessen  no  time." 

"  Why  you  had  a  pretty  fair  beginning  in  the  world, 
Uncle  Zeke." 

"  Yes,  as  good  as  I  wanted  ;  but  Hannah  got  sick, 
and  I  got  sick  with  fever  agiir,  and  a  roan  cheated 
me  out  of  most  every  thing  I  got,  and  then  the  title 
to  my  land  failed,  until  finally  at  last  I  got  so  poor 
that  I  went  to  Mountsilly,  and  worked  at  days' 
works,  and  then  concluded  to  go  a  lumberen  a  spell 
on  the  Delaware,  as  I  was  a  tellen  on  ye." 

**  How  long  were  you  there  ?" 

"  I  was  there  ten  year,  and  got  to  be  as  expart  as 
enny  man  on  the  river,  cxcepten  old  Capting  Tyler, 
in  steeren  a  raft." 

"  You  had  some  strange  adventures  on  the  river, 
Uncle  Zeke,  hadn't  you?"  asked  Meech.  "How 
is  that  one  (winking  aside  to  me)  about  your  going 
to  Trenton  on  the  top  of  the  big  frci^h?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  answered  the  old  man,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  (he  had  taken  a  scat  beside  us  some 
time  before,)  "  w^e  had  all  got  rafted,  and  had  waited 
for  a  fresh  a  long  time,  but  no  rain.  It  got  to  be  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  April,  but  at  last  the  rain  come, 
and,  lord  a  massies !  how  it  did  come  when  it  set 
about  it.  For  twenty-four  hours  we  thought  that 
heaven  and  airth  was  a  comen  together.  Howsever, 
finally  at  last  it  stopped,  and  then  the  river  riz.  And 
sich  risen  I  never  seen  or  heerd  on  afore.  It  carried 
away  all  the  ravs  around  Coshethton,  'cept  mine 
and  Capting  Amos'S  and  one  or  two  others  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  good  sitivation  in  the  eddy.  The 
river  roared  like  a  thunderstorm,  and  looked  so 
angry,  and  made  sich  a  travelen  torts  Philadelphy 
that  we  was  all  afeard.  Why,  you  knows  that  are 
island  just  above  Squire  Curtis's,"  turning  to  Meech, 
"  well,  there  was  nothen  seed  there  but  the  lops  of 
the  trees  jest  a  sticken  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
awful,  now  I  tell  ye,  boys,  to  see  fustrate  ravs  with 
all  the  oars  on,  and  even  the  shanty  up,  come  a 
hirchen  along  with  nobody  on  'em,  and  see  'em  a 
dashen  themselves  agin  the  bridge  and  the  crooks  of 
the  bunks.  Howsever,  as  I  was  a  sayen,  there  was 
my  raft  and  three  or  four  others  left,  but  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  'em.  We  did  so 
though  until  the  fresh  got  to  its  height,  and  had  even 
begun  to  fall  a  little.  Now,  you  knows,  boys,  I 
sposc,  that  when  the  river  is  a  risen  the  middle  is 
higher  than  the  sides,  and  when  it 's  a  fallen  that  its 
lower.  Well,  the  mornen  it  begun  to  fall,  I  and  one 
of  my  forred  hands  by  the  name  of— let  me  see, 
what  w^as  that  are  chap's  name — oh  his  name  was 
Decker,  Joe  Decker.  Well,  I  and  Joe  Decker  went 
on  my  raft  to  see  whether  the  withs  that  held  the 
raft  to  the  one  aside  on 't  was  strong  and  light  yet. 
Well,  while  we  was  a  tryen  the  withs,  sumthen  or 
other,  a  greater  shooten  than  usooal  of  the  current  I 
spose,  made  the  largest  of  the  withs  break,  and 
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crack  they  all  went,  each  on  'em  like  the  sound  of 
old  Shaver's  rifle  over  there.    My  raft  was  on  the 
outside  of  Capting  Amos's,  and  it  was  a  light  board 
one,  and  if  ever  you  seed  lightnen  go,  you  seed  that 
are  raft  start  out  of  the  eddy  slap  dash  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  current.    There  we  was,  and  I  tell 
ye,  boys,  it  was  enufl*  to  make  the  hair  \i(t  the  hat 
right  oflT  of  one's  head.    The  oars  was,  foiu>  on  'em, 
all  rigged  on  to  be  sure,  but  me  and  Joe  Decker 
could  no  more  manage  that  are  raft  in  that  are  cnf 
rent  than  we  could  climb  one  of  these  ere  big  pines 
foot  foremost.    W^ell,  the  way  we  went  round  the 
crook  of  the  bank  was  n't  slow,  now  I  tell  ye,  and, 
by  lightnen,  hoys,  we  did  n't  more  than  see  Coshetb- 
ton  bridge  ahead  on  us,  afore,  whew !  it  seemed  as 
though  the  sun  guv  a  wink,  and  we  was  through. 
Slap  dash,  hurrah  boys  !  away  we  went,  as  though 
Old  Harry  was  arter  us,  the  housen  and  the  fences 
and  the  folks  on  the  banks  a  spinnen  one  way,  and 
we  'tot  her.    By'm  by  we  heerd  a  roaren,  and  we 
both  on  us  knowed  then  what  wtis  a  comen.    It  was 
Coshethton  Falls,  and  me  and  Joe  lay  flat  down  on 
the  raft.    It  wasn't  a  minute  afore  we  was  inH. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  raft  went,  and  sich 
bilen  and  jumpen  and  crashen  all  round  us  was 
amazen,  now  I  tell  ye.    Howsever,  we  got  through 
arter  a  fashion,  and  down  we  went.    There 's  no 
use  a  tellen  on  ye,  boys,  all  the  places  we  went 
through.    B.utler's  though  was  another  place  that 
was  aggravatcn  and    skeary  that   day,  but    there 
was  n't  no  stop  to  us.    Down,  down  we  went,  and 
almost  afore  we  knew  it,  night  come.    But  there 
wa  n't  no  more  use  in  tryen  to  land  than  in  thinken 
to  lower  the  stream  by  ladlen  on  it  out.    So  me  and 
Joe  lay  down  full  length,  and  let  the  raft  slide,  arter 
we  'd  eat  sumthen,  for  by  good  luck  I  had  carried, 
only  the  night  afore,  our  stock  of  bread  and  pork 
into  the  shanty,  and  there   it  was  ready  for   us. 
Well,  as  I  said  afore,  me  and  Joe  lay  down  on  the 
raft, for  we  didn't  care  to  go  in  the  shanty,  'case  we 
wanted  to  see  what  was  a  goen  on  around  us.    No 
sleep  for  us,  boys,  you  may  be  sarten,  and  when 
mornen  come  agin  was  n't  we  glad.    Sum  how  or 
or  other  fright  did  n't  take  away  our  appetites,  so 
we  sot  down  to  our  breakiasts.    Jest  as  I  had  got 
into  the  spirit  on  't,  Joe,  all  on  a  sudden,  takes  a 
squint  forred,  and  hollers    out,    **  Foul  Rift!"     I 
jumped  up,  and,  sure  enufl*.  there  was  the  old  crittur 
right  a  head  on  us.    It  was  n't  many  minutes  afore 
we  was  up  to  it,  and  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  boys,  it  was 
awful  times  there.    The  waves  was  a  dashen  over 
the  two  black    rocks  on  the  Jarsey  side   of  the 
entrance,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  the  noise  almost 
stunned  us.    But  did  n't  we  streak  it  through  that 
are  rift !    Did  ye  ever  see,  boys,  a  steam  injine  in 
full  motion  ?    If  yer  have,  you  've  sum  notion  how 
we  went,  and  when  we  got  through,  I  felt  as  though 
a  hundred  poimd  weight  was  lifted  right  ofl"  of  my 
feelens.    Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  for  I  see 
the  squire  there  is  gettcn  fidgety,  we  went  through 
Wells's  Falls  in  about  the  same  fashion  we  did  Foul 
Rift,  and  about  sundown  we  went  through  Trenton 
bridge  and  struck  tide.    A  couple  o^  tsatl^  ^«t<»v««a. 
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our  sitivation,  pusbed  out  from  Bloomsbury  in  a  boat, 
and  jined  us.  We  all  four  on  us  tben  took  hold  of  the 
oars,  and  we  were  soon  a  layen  tight  and  close  at  the 
dock ;  and  gladder  fellers  than  me  and  Joe  never  was, 
I  can  tell  ye,  when  we  set  down  safe  and  sound  to  a 
nice  warm  supper  at  the  Bloomsbury  Tavern." 

As  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  old  man's  voice 
ceased,  I  felt  a  great  relief.  I  looked  around  me. 
All  was  deep,  sweet  quiet.  The  sunshine  lay  upon 
the  woods,  the  fields  and  road,  in  pure  yellow 
beauty.  A  largo  spotted  butterfly  was  undulating 
from  shrub  to  shrub — a  bee  was  diving  so  deep  into 
the  purple  tuA  of  a  thistle  near  me,  that  his  ebony 
girdle  and  golden  back  were  scarcely  distinguishable 
— a  jay  was  showing,  from  bush  to  bush,  his  bright 
blue  jacket  and  glossy  crest,  uttering  at  intervals 
his  harsh  screech — and  a  flock  of  crows  was  alter- 
nately wheeling  and  settling  upon  the  summit  of  a 
distant  dead  pine,  their  croakings  just  touching  the 
ear  with  a  faint  and  pleasant  sound.  There  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  So  still  was  the 
atmosphere  that  the  thistle-down  did  no  more  than 
turn  one  or  two  somersets  in  its  passage  from  the 
bank  of  the  road  to  the  surface.  ; 


But  where  was  the  hound  oil  this  time?  No 
tidings  could  I  hear  from  him.  I  bent  my  heed  in 
the  direction  whence  I  supposed  his  cry  woold 
come.  I  saw  Meech  doing  the  same  thing.  But  no 
sound  was  heard  that  tokl  of  Ponto. 

In  the  mean  while.  Uncle  Zeke  had  tmlcen  the 
black  stump  of  a  pipe  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  struck  fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  and  com- 
menced smoking  Pah !  what  a  villainous  smell  of 
bad  tobacco.  It  poisons  the  air  all  around.  The 
delicate  scents  that  were  floating  about  so  lately 
have  all  vanished.  Gone  before  the  irruption  of 
this  vile  eflluvia.  Still  the  old  fellow  pu^ — ^pufi 
away.  However,  "  the  least  said  the  soonot 
mended." 

Mecch  bends  his  ear  once  more  in  the  direction 
of  the  runway — then  settles  himself  down  again, 
with  his  back  to  the  maple,  and  his  ride  protruding 
from  between  his  knees,  and,  with  a  comic  look  at 
mc,  again  addresses  Canfield — 

''That  was  quite  an  interesting  story  of  yoms, 

Uncle  Zeke.    Suppose  you  give  us  another.    How 

is  that  about  the  panther  you  once  encountered  near 

f  the  Beaver-Kill  ?"  [Condutian  in  our  neat. 


•  ^•»  » 
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aiAPTER  IV. 

Oh  most  delicate  fiend  I 
Who  is 't  can  read  a  WDmaii  ?    Cymbeline. 

Flushed  with  success  that  was  almost  unexpected, 
and  triumphant  in  the  haughty  pride  of  a  conquest 
far  dearer  than  any  that  had  ever  followed  his 
warrior  course  of  battle — the  conquest  of  a  pure 
heart  that  had  hitherto  kept  aluof  from  his  profes- 
sions of  love — General  Arnold  entered  his  carriage 
after  his  brief  interview  with  Isabel,  and  drove 
home. 

It  was  earlier  than  the  lime  allotted  for  the  ieve^ 
of  oflicers  and  citizens,  which  this  aristocratic  repub- 
lican general  held  four  mornings  in  the  week,  and 
as  his  domestics  had  received  orders  to  admit  no 
visiters  earlier  than  that  hour,  General  Arnold  might 
have  beon  surprised,  had  his  mind  been  less  occu- 
pied, to  oUerve  that  a  plain  hackuey-coach,  bearing 
a  most  busmess-like  aspect,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  door  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
own  superb  equipage.  But  Arnold  was  far  too 
happy  and  self-occupied  for  close  observation.  He 
descended  from  his  carriage  and  mounted  the  steps 
of  his  dwelling  with  the  hau^rhty  port  and  imperious 
tread  of  a  prince;  his  fine  features  were  radiant 
with  happiness,  almost  unknown  lohis  heart  before. 


As  he  turned  to  give  an  order  to  the  coachman,  a 
smile  arched  his  lip,  and,  as  if  it  were  unconscioudy, 
he  tossed  a  piece  of  gold  toward  an  inftrm  old  maa 
who  was  loitering  by  and  looking  wistfully  toward 
j  him.  As  his  foot  touched  the  threshold  a  small  man 
j  in  black,  who  had  descended  from  the  hackney- 
coach,  came  gliding  up  the  steps  with  a  noiicclesi 
motion,  and  almost  touched  Arnold's  elbow  before 
the  preoccupied  general  knew  of  his  approach. 

When  Arnold  saw  this  man,  the  smile  left  his  lip; 
he  drew  back  a  step,  but  recovered  himself  instantly 
and  lifted  his  military  cap  with  a  more  profound 
inclination  than  the  stranger's  dress  or  apparent 
station  seemed  to  warrant. 

The  stranger  returned  this  salutation  with  a  mea- 
sured and  grave  bend  of  the  head.  Accepting  the 
invitation  conveyed  by  a  slight  motion  of  Arnold's 
hand,  ho  entered  the  dwelling  first,  and  walked  com- 
posedly toward  a  side-door  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hall,  as  if  quite  familiar  with  the  building. 

"  Enter,"  said  Arnold,  Hinging  open  the  door,  **  it 
is  earlier  than  my  usual  hour  of  attendance,  but  you 
always  liave  command  of  my  time,  Mr.  Longtree.** 

The  stranger  entered  a  small  room,  opening  to 
one  of  larger  size,  and  fitted  up  luxuriously  as  a 
study  or  closet.    A  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
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room,  covered  deep  with  papers;  several  tall-becked 
elbow  chairs,  cushioned  with  crimson  leather,  stood 
near  it,  and  against  the  wall  was  a  high  book-case 
and  secretary,  the  desk  part  of  which  lay  open,  re- 
vealing a  nest  of  pigeon-holes  crowded  full  of  docu- 
ments. Several  maps  and  charts  were  suspended 
on  the  wall,  and  a  richly  ornamented  sword  lay 
across  a  pair  of  gilded  brackets  over  the  mantel- 
piece, which  also  supported  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
one  or  two  implements  of  warfare  of  less  elaborate 
workmanship,  evidently  placed  in  their  conspicuous 
position  as  battle  trophies,  rather  than  from  any 
intrinsic  value  attached  to  them. 

The  stranger  stood  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  while  he  glanced  around  the  room 
and  allowed  his  eyes  to  settle  upon  the  face  of  his 
host.  ^ 

**  You  have  a  fine  mansion  here,  general,"  he 
said,  with  the  slightest  possible  curl  of  the  upper 
lip,  which,  faint  as  it  was,  brought  a  warmer  hue 
over  Arnold's  forehead.  **  Have  you  purchased 
this  noble  old  dwelling  ?" 

^'  No,  I  am  not  rich  enough  for  that,*'  replied  the 
general  with  a  forced  laugh.  *^  Indeed,  the  establish^ 
ment  costs  enough  without  the  expense  of  owner- 
ship; but  sit  down,  Mr.  Longtree,  sit  down,  and  let 
us  talk  at  leisure.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
have  honored  me  with  a  visit." 

Paul  Longtree  sat  down  in  one  of  the  tall  chairs 
and  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table.  Arnold  sat  down 
also,  and  began  to  trifle  with  the  papers  that  lay 
before  him,  piling  them  in  heaps  and  then  sweeping 
them  down  again,  while  the  visiter  sat  gazing  hard 
in  his  face.  At  last  Arnold  thrust  the  papers  from 
him,  and  turned  frankly  to  his  guest. 

"  I  trust,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  deter- 
mined to  face  an  unpleasant  subject  at  once,  **  I 
trust,  Mr.  Longtree,  that  you  have  come  to  ofl*er  me 
farther  accommodation,  rather  than  press  the  old 
claim.  I  have  always  found  you  a  most  lenient 
creditor." 

>Longtree  smiled  coldly,  and  glanced  through  an 
y  open  door  into  the  large  and  richly  furnished  saloon 
where  the  republican  general  usually  held  his  morn- 
ing levees. 

"  I  can  imagine  that  all  this  requires  money,"  he 
said  drily,  '*  but  my  claims  have  already  swelled  to 
a  heavy  amount,  and  in  these  times  ready  cash  is 
worth  a  higher  premium  than  you  can  afford  to  pay." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Arnold  hastily. 

"Besides,"  continued  Longtree,  "every  day  of 
this  expensive  living  diminishes  the  small  security 
that  I  have  for  my  moneys." 

"  Not  so,'?  said  Arnold,  interrupting  him;  "  every 
day  adds  to  that  security — "  he  hesitated,  and  broke 
off  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  was  the  cold  rejoinder. 

"  Because  each  day  brings  me  nearer  a  marriage 
which  will  enable  me  to  fling  off  all  these  trouble- 
some encumbrances.  Listen,  my  old  friend,  and 
remember  you  are  the  first  person  to  whom  the  im- 
portant secret  has  been  breathed — I  am  on  the  eve 
of  wedlock  with  one  of  the  most  lovely — " 


"  It  is  true,  then,"  cried  the  visiter  in  a  cold,  sharp 
voice,  while  his  dark  eye  kindled,  and  a  frown 
gathered  on  his  forehead;  "  it  is  true,  then.  General 
Arnold,  and  you  are  a — a — " 

"  No,  I  am  not  a  bridegroom  yet,  if  that  was  what 
you  intended  to  say,"  said  Arnold,  laughing  with 
some  constraint,  evidently  surprised  at  the  singular 
emotion  exhibited  by  his  guest,  "but  in  a  few 
months — perhaps  the  lady  may  be  persuaded  to 
make  it  weeks — her  portion  will  enable  me  to  pay 
off  your  demand;  until  then,  let  me  beseech  you, 
my  kind  friend,  leave  me  in  peace,  or,  if  the  base 
earth  must  be  mentioned  between  us,  add  another 
thousand  to  the  old  loan.  Heaven  knows  I  shall  re- 
quire help  from  some  quarter  to  keep  the  necessary 
style  till  my  nuptials  are  over." 

"  They  are  then  certain,  these  nuptials  I  mean," 
said  Longtree  in  a  constrained  voice. 

*'  Certain  as  the  lady's  vows  and  the  father's  pro- 
mise can  make  them,"  was  the  exulting  reply ;  "  an 
hour  since  I  had  this  assurance  from  two  of  the 
rosiest  lips  in  America." 

"And  the  father  is  rich?" 
^  "  As  a  Jew,  Longtree — rich  as  a  Jew !" 
!r  "  And  the  lady's  portion  ?" 

"  Rest  content  there,  good  friend,"  cried  Arnold, 
with  exultation — "  it  is  enough  to  satisfy  you,  and 
ever}'  other  demand  against  me,  five  times  over." 

"  The  wedding  is  certain — how  long  before  it  is 
to  take  place  ?" 

"  That  is  not  quite  settled.  But,  as  my  eloquence 
has  succeeded  so  far,  it  will  not  fail  in  gaining  an 
early  day — rest  assured  di  that." 

*'  And  then  my  demand  will  be  paid  ?" 

"  In  full,  with  that  of  every  other  creditor." 

Longtree  paused  a  moment,  rested  his  forehead 
on  one  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  musing.  When  he 
looked  up  there  was  a  gleam  in  his  dark  eye  that 
was  difficult  to  understand.  He  smiled,  too— very 
faintly— but  there  was  subtle  malice  in  the  slight 
quiver  of  his  lips  that  made  Arnold  move  restlessly 
in  his  chair. 

"  You  speak  of  other  creditors,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  will  find  the  numl)er  less  than  may  have  been 
expected.  Finding  that  your  paper  was  getting  into 
discredit  in  the  market,  I  took  the  liberty  of  an  old 
friend  and  bought  it  up.  At  this  moment  I  am 
almost  your  only  creditor." 

Arnold's  face  brightened,  for  some  of  these  credi- 
tors had  harassed  him  greatly,  and  the  principal 
anxiety  connected  with  his  marriage  arose  from  a 
fear  that  these  men  could  not  be  persuaded  to  rest 
patiently  till  the  fortune  which  he  expected  to  secure 
with  Isabel  was  in  his  possession.  When  assured 
that  he  had  but  one  man  to  deal  with,  and  that  man 
a  friend  who  had  been  always  liberal  and  obliging, 
his  heart  leaped  as  if  a  load  had  been  cast  from  it, 
and,  stretching  his  hand  across  the  table,  he  grasped 
that  of  Paul  Longtree. 

"  This  is  kind— this  is  noble !  You  have  saved 
me  from  a  world  of  annoyance,  perhaps  even  from 
ruin — for  a  knowledge  oi  those  debts  might  even 
have  broken  off  my  marriage  had  it  reached  the 
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lady's  family.  Believe  me,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful." 

Longtree  withdrew  his  hand,  and  shrunk  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  sort  of  shudder,  as  if  a  serpent  had 
clung  to  his  fingers. 

^'  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  my  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  whole  money  will  leave  little  room  for 
gratitude,"  he  replied.  "  In  truth,  I  have  pressing 
demands  for  this  sum,  and  come  this  morning  to 
require  full  and  immediate  payment !" 

Arnold  started  up,  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 

"  lounediate  payment !"  he  exclaimed — "  imme- 
diate payinent  of  all  my  debts !  Why,  Longtree, 
what  can  have  induced  this  extravagant  demand  ? 
I  might  as  well  attempt  to  dethrone  King  George 
with  my  single  dagger  point,  as  pay  a  third  of  my 
debts  at  a  moment's  warning." 

**  I  will  give  a  week,"  replied  Longtree,  coldly. 

^'  A  week !"  cried  Arnold,  laughing  bitterly,  and 
pausing  in  front  of  his  guest — "  pray  tell  me  how  I 
am  to  raise  three  thousand  pounds  in  a  week?" 

"  Five  thousand !"  interposed  Longtree,  quietly — 
*'  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  odd  shillings — " 

**  Three — or  five!  How  am  I  to  meet  any  tmA 
demand?"  repeated  Arnold,  with  desperate  bitt^M 
ness.  '*  Were  I  to  sell  every  article  of  furniture  in 
this  house — horses,  carriages,  every  thing— they 
would  not  bring  half  the  sum." 

"  Besides,  the  sale  might  break  up  the  marriage, 
from  which  so  much  is  expected,  and  that  would  be 
a  pity,"  chimed  in  Longtree,  with  sneering  affecta- 
tion of  sympathy. 

"  It  might  and  would.  I  tell  you,  Longtree,  if  the 
demand  is  insisted  on  it  will  be  my  ruin.  But  you 
cannot  be  in  earnest !" 

"  I  was  never  more  so  in  my  life,  General  Arnold 
-—of  that  rest  satisfied." 

Longtree  arofie  as  he  said  this,  and  drew  on  his 
gloves.  Arnold  stood  gazing  upon  him,  now  flush- 
ing red  with  anger,  again  turning  pale  as  death,  and 
gnawing  his  lip  to  keep  back  the  rage  that  filled  his 
heart. 

"  You  are  determined  to  ruin  me,  then,"  ho  said, 
at  la»t,  as  Longtree  lifted  his  hat  from  the  table. 

"I  am  determined  to  obtain  the  money  justly  my 
own,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

Arnold  now  gave  way  to  all  the  haughty  rage  that 
his  visiter's  manner  had  from  the  first  enkindled  in 
his  arrogant  heart. 

*'  This  is  malice — this  is  extortion  !"  he  thundered 
forth.  "  You  know  how  important  it  is  that  I  should 
stand  well  before  the  public  just  now,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  position.  If  this  is  intended  to  force 
me  into  paying  usury — if  I  am  to  be  fleeced  and 
jewed  for  indulgence  during  the  short  time  that  in- 
tervenes between  this  and  my  marriage,  speak  out ! 
I  am  ready  to  pay  any  amount,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable." 

Longtree  set  down  his  hat,  and  stood  a  moment 
tearing  one  finger  of  his  glove  between  his  teeth,  and 
with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  floor,  as  if  pondering  the 
subject  over  in  his  mind.  At  last  he  turned  to  Arnold, 
with  more  of  animation  than  he  had  yet  exhibited. 


<*  Your  marriage  with  this  heiress  is  oertain, 
then?" 

"Most  certain!"  was  the  prompt  reply,  and, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  Arnold  sunk  to  a  chair, 
relieved  in  supposing  the  change  of  manner  in  hw 
guest  bespoke  a  disposition  to  nogociate  for  time. 

"  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  will  be 
forthcoming  then?" 

**  None  whatever!" 

**  In  waiting  till  that  time  a  person  may  be  quite 
secure  of  receiving  the  money  without  delay?" 
persisted  Longtree. 

"  Quite  sure,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  I" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that — "  Longtree  checked  himself, 
adding — "  In  that  case  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
difiiculty  should  arise  in  the  matter.  I  am  in  great 
w^nt  of  the  money — indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  get  along  without  it — but  if  the  repayment  is  cer- 
tain, there  can  be  no  reason  on  earth  why  yoa 
should  not  pay  it  at  once." 

"But  how — tell  me  how  I  am  to  obtain  so  large  a 
smn  ?"  cried  Arnold,  impatiently. 

*'  You  have  at  all  times  this  amount  of  government 
ftmds  in  hand — why  not  use  them  ?" 

**What!  use  the  government  funds  to  pay  my 
own  private  debts  ?"  cried  Arnold,  turning  crimson. 
**  Are  you  raving  mad,  or  is  this  said  to  insult  me  !^ 

'*  I  am  no  fighting  man,  and  of  course  never  ofler 
insults  to  those  who  are,"  replied  Longtree.  "  As  for 
making  the  government  your  creditor,  rather  than 
myself,  the  choice  rests  with  you.  I  merely  pointed 
out  a  way  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  breaking 
up  this  fine  establishment  might  be  avoided." 

Arnold  gazed  hard  in  his  visiter's  face  while  be 
uttered  this  speech,  in  the  quiet  and  low  tone  w^hich 
he  had  kept  unvaried  throughout  the  interview. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  impassive  countenance 
to  give  hope  of  change  in  any  determination  the 
man  might  have  formed.  Arnold  saw  this  and 
turned  his  eyes  away.  His  elbow  rested  on  the 
table.  His  forehead  sunk  to  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  into  a  train  of  deep  thought. 

Longtree  watched  the  shadows  come  and  go  on 
his  temple — he  saw  the  hot  blood  dash  to  his  cheek 
and  away,  leaving  it  huele^^s  for  an  instant,  till  the 
red  tide  came  back  again.  Longtree  knew  that  evil 
mind  had  caught  the  spark  which  had  been  flung  to 
it  with  such  cool  forethought. 

"  I  will  call  again  to-morrow,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
silvery  voice,  calculated  to  fix  itself  upon  the 
memory,  without  arousing  the  hearer  frcnn  hi» 
reverie,  and,  gliding  through  the  open  door.  Long- 
tree  crossed  the  reception-room,  and  left  the  house 
quietly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

The  moment  he  was  alone  in  the  coach,  with  the 
door  closed  and  the  blinds  up,  a  terrible  change 
came  over  this  singular  man.  Ilis  eyes  gleamed, 
his  lips  were  white  and  trembling,  and  he  grasped 
the  leathern  cushions  fiercely  with  one  hand. 

'*  Oh,  why  had  I  not  the  power  of  a  wild  beast,  to 
tear  and  strangle  him  to  death  as  he  stood !"  he 
cried  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  Why  is  it  that  I 
am  so  feeble  of  body  and  so  fierce  of  mind  ?    And 
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yet—"  here  he  paused,  relaxed  his  hold  on  the 
cushion,  and  a  subtle  smile  stole  over  his  lips — 
"  Why  do  I  wish  to  swallow  all  this  great  feast  of 
revenge  at  a  mouthful  ?    It  shall  last— it  shall  last !" 

As  Longtree  uttered  these  words,  the  wild  passion 
left  his  features,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  he  fell  back 
in  the  seat  apparently  quite  exhausted,  for  his  mouth 
was  relaxed,  and  drops  of  perspiration  stood  thickly 
on  his  forehead.  The  singular  man  had  not  pre- 
served his  calmness  so  thoroughly  in  Amold^s  pre- 
sence without  an  effort  that  shook  every  nerve  in 
his  body  the  moment  that  that  effort  was  relaxed  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

Longtree  drove  into  the  most  thickly  settled  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  entered  a  hotel,  where  he  had 
been  residing  for  more  than  a  week,  in  strict  privacy, 
with  his  unhappy  sister. 

He  mounted  slowly  to  an  upper  chamber  and  en- 
tered it,  pausing  a  moment  at  the  door  to  gather 
breath,  for  he  was  a  man  of  infirm  health,  and  the 
least  exertion,  physical  or  mental,  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  him.  His  sister  was  in  the  room,  sitting 
on  a  low  chair,  exactly  as  he  had  left  her  two  hours 
before.  She  turned  her  large  black  eyes  earnestly 
upon  him  as  he  crossed  the  room,  but  did  not  speak, 
though  her  face  was  eloquent  w^ith  unasked  ques- 
tions. At  length,  when  her  brother  sunk  to  a  chair, 
she  seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
both  faint  and  weary.  She  started  up,  drew  his 
head  to  her  bosom,  and  swept  the  drops  from  his 
forehead  by  a  gentle  pass  of  her  hand. 

*'  You  have  seen  him,  Paul  ?"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  was  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper — 
"  You  have  seen  him  ?" 

■  There  was  keen  anxiety  in  her  voice — a  sort  of 
wild  and  intense  eagerness — ^that  made  Longtree 
turn  his  eyes  pityingly  upon  her.  He  knew  the 
question  that  lay  so  heavily  upon  her  proud  heart, 
and  answered  it  before  it  was  asked. 

"  I  have  seen  him — and  he  is  the  villain  we  sup- 
posed !"  replied  Longtree,  raising  his  head  from  her 
shoulder,  and  turning  his  eyes  anxiously  on  her  face. 

*•  The  young  person  whom  we  saw— do  you  be- 
lieve this,  Paul — do  you  believe  that  he  is,  in  truth, 
about  to  make  her  his — his  wife  ?" 

"  He  told  me  so  with  his  own  lips !" 

Longtree  started,  for  as  these  words  lef\  his  lips 
his  sister's  heart,  that  had  been  beating  with  a  heavy 
and  smothered  pulsation  against  his  head  till  then, 
stopped  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  him  almost  like 
a  rebound.  He  looked  up,  and  the  sight  of  her 
deathly  face  renewed,  for  a  moment,  his  own  over- 
taxed energies. 

*' Laura — ^Laura!  Do  not,  for  my  sake — for 
Heaven's  sake!  do  not  let  this  villain  hold  his 
power  over  you  longer.  It  is  terrible — the  sight  of 
it  will  kill  me — unless — unless — " 

The  excited  man  clenched  his  right  hand  fiercely, 
and  set  his  teeth  together. 

*'  Unless  what,  brother  Paul?"  said  Laura,  with  a 
faint  smile,  that  was  painful  to  look  upon. 

'*  Unless  I  get  the  power  to  wring  his  foul  heart 
as  he  has  wrung  ours,"  cried  the  brother,  grinding 
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his  teeth  together.  The  heavy  drops  again  started 
to  his  forehead,  the  unnatural  strength  which  pai^ 
sion  had  given  him  gave  way,  and  he  moved 
feebly  toward  the  bed  with  one  arm  still  around  hit 
sister. 

Laura  sat  down  by  him,  silent  and  in  great  alarm. 
She  had  seldom  seen  his  weak  frame  so  terribly 
shaken  before,  and  as  he  lay  upon  the  pillow  with 
his  eyes  shut  and  his  limbs  relaxed,  she  kissed  his 
forehead,  his  lips  and  his  hands,  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate fondness,  beseeching  his  pardon  over  and 
over  for  the  great  trouble  which  her  wrong  act  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  heaping  bitter  reproachot 
on  herself. 

Longtree  heard  these  reproaches,  and  opening  hii 
eyes  made  an  effort  to  smile. 

"  Hush  !  Laura,  hush  !"  he  said  in  a  faint  voice. 
'*  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way — hush, 
love,  if  you  would  not  kill  me !" 

Laura  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  sob,  kissed  his 
forehead  once  more,  and  sinking  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside  remained  there  during  some  ten  minutes 
silent  and  still  as  death.  Her  brother  lay  upon  the 
ttbillow  motionless,  and  with  his  eyes  closed,  almost 
plenseless,  if  not  asleep. 

All  at  once  a  new  expression  shot  over  Latm's 
face,  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  her  brother  with  a  look 
of  wild  irresolution,  and  arose  from  her  knees. 
Going  into  the  next  room  she  took  up  a  crimsim 
cardinal  that  lay  upon  a  chair,  drew  the  hood  over 
her  face,  and  went  out  with  a  cautious  but  quick 
footstep,  as  if  she  dreaded  a  recall. 

In  his  agitation  Longtree  had  forgotten  to  dis- 
charge the  hackney-coach,  and  it  was  still  at  the 
door;  Laura  entered  it,  gave  a  direction  to  the 
coachman,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  stood  within 
the  hall  of  General  Arnold's  dwelling. 

"  My  master  receives  no  company  to-day,  he  has 
just  given  orders  that  no  person  whatever  be  ad- 
mitted," said  the  servant,  as  she  was  about  to  pass 
him. 

"  He  will  receive  me — I  am  expected,"  said 
Laura,  still  advancing;  *'  does  this  way  lead  to  his 
room  ?" 

*'  Let  me  take  in  the  name — my  master's  orders 
were  positive  to  admit  no  one,  though  this  is  his 
reception  day,"  persisted  the  man,  following  her  to 
the  door  of  the  reception-room,  which  stood  open. 
But  she  was  lialf  away  across  the  apartment  before 
the  man  had  finished  his  sentence,  and  a  moment* 
after  she  glided  into  the  closet  where  Arnold  wns 
sitting.  His  head  was  bent;  one  hand  shrouded  his 
eyes,  and  Laura  Longtree  had  stood  opposite  him, 
across  the  table,  half  a  minute  before  he  was  aware 
of  her  presence.  She  had  flung  back  her  hood,  and 
the  cardinal  fell  in  waves  of  red  drapery  across  one 
shoulder  and  over  her  arm  down  to  the  band  which 
was  pressed  upon  the  table. 

"  If  there  is  no  other  way,  it  must  be,"  muttered 
Arnold,  whose  mind  was  dwelling  feverishly  on  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  heavy  demand 
that  Longtree  had  brought  upon  him  so  unexpectedly. 
<*  After  all,  I  am  sure  of  repaying  it  in  a  few  ^ra^%K^ 
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and  the  govemment  will— well,  well,  I  must  do  the 
best  I  can,  if  he  persists." 

Arnold  had  not  spoken  these  words  distinctly,  but 
the  mere  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  to  the  heart  of 
that  listening  woman.  It  brought  old  and  sweet 
memories  thronging  upon  her.  It  struck  upon  her 
heart  as  the  rod  of  Moses  fell  upon  the  rock,  and 
floods  of  tenderness,  frozen  for  years  in  the  marble 
of  her  haughty  bosom,  wore  freed.  When  Arnold 
moved  the  hand  from  before  his  eyes,  his  visiter 
stood  before  him  almost  as  ho  had  parted  from  her 
seven  years  before,  her  great  black  eyes  flooded 
with  mournful  tenderness,  and  her  lips  trembling 
with  passionate  love  and  a  wild  sense  of  wrong, 
which  at  that  parting  hour  made  her  life  a  bitterness. 
The  most  glorious  beauty  possessed  by  woman 
Laura  Longtree  always  had— that  of  sensitive  feel- 
ings and  a  vivid  intellect — and  now,  when  both 
these  properties  were  burning  wildly  in  her  nature, 
dyeing  her  cheeks  and  lips  with  a  deeper  red  than  the 
bloom  of  youth  ever  knew — when  her  eyes  were 
kindled  like  diamonds  beneath  the  lashes  that  were 
lifted  from  them  with  an  inky  curve,  her  beauty  had 
a  wild  and  spiritual  air  that  would  have  startled  a^ 
indiflerent  observer,  how  then  must  it  have  stniclr 
the  conscience  of  the  traitor  ? 

He  stood  up  white  and  startled,  the  words  that  he 
would  have  spoken  clung  to  his  lips — then  he  sat 
down  and  bent  toward  her,  as  if  to  be  certain  that 
some  freak  of  imagination  were  not  deceiving  him. 
Laura  spoke;  her  voice  was  unsteady  and  thrilling. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  Arnold ;  will  you 
not  speak  to  me?"  she  said. 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  sweet  and  troubled  as  it 
was,  seemed  to  unchain  the  vulture  in  Arnold's 
heart.  His  imperious  temper  had  been  terribly 
aroused  that  day,  and  the  sight  of  this  woman,  so 
beautiful  in  her  wrongs,  only  exasperated  him  the 
more.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  base  or  foolish 
act  of  his  life,  every  debt,  moral  and  financial,  that 
he  had  ever  incurred,  were  brought  before  him  for 
payment  on  the  very  morninjj  when,  of  all  others, 
he  might  have  been  most  hnppy. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  has  brought  you  here,"  he 
said,  with  an  effort  at  calmness,  and  his  voice, 
though  harsh  and  cold,  was  imsteady,  '*  but  I  had 
hoped  that  the  past — our  past,  Laura— was  buried 
forever.  If  you  have  come  to  me  as  a  friend— ow/y 
as  a  friend — I  am  glad  to  j»ce  you." 

Laura's  half-parted  lips  closed  convulsively,  and 
she  sat  down  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Arnold, 
burning  with  wild  reproach,  as  a  wounded  antelope 
might  look  upon  its  slayer.  There  was  a  moment 
of  profound  silence,  and  the  two  gazed  fixedly  on 
each  other.  The  ordinary^  words  of  appeal  seemed 
too  feeble  for  the  lips  of  the  injured  woman;  the 
intensity  of  her  suflering,  the  magnitude  of  her 
wrongs,  seemed  to  lock  up  her  heart,  as  the  rushing 
torrent  is  walled  in  by  artificial  barriers.  She  spoke 
calmly,  or  with  the  appearance  of  calmness,  from 
very  lack  of  language. 

"I  have  noi  come  here  as  a  friend,  because 
/rjesdabip  between  us  is  tinnatnnd.    I  have  come  to 


you  in  extremity,  as  the  patient  goes  to  hia  unrgwm 
to  have  a  limb  severed  from  his  body,  with  a  despe- 
rate  hope  that  he  may  be  spared,  but  reaolved  to 
bear  the  agony  though  it  wrenches  up  the  very  root 
of  existence." 

Arnold  sat  gazing  upon  her  almost  in  wonder,  for 
there  was  something  sublime  in  the  courage  with 
which  she  came  to  have  his  hands  tear  away  the 
last  sweet  delusion  of  her  life — ^the  lofty  courage 
burned  in  her  eyes,  and  arched  her  delicate  lips  with 
an  expression  that  was  far  more  beautiful  than  a 
smile  couM  have  been.  The  form  and  face  were  for 
that  moment  full  of  grandeur.  Arnold  was  a  brave 
man,  but  he  was  only  physically  brave,  and  had  no 
appreciation  of  that  moral  heroism,  the  highest  and 
holiest  on  earth,  that  makes  the  brave  woman. 

^*  I  have  come  to  speak  of  the  past,"  she  con- 
tinued, aad  here  an  intonation  of  tenderness  softened 
her  voice;  *'  I  have  come  to  talk  of  the  past  that  I 
may  look  upon  the  future  with  an  *  unshackled 
eye.' " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Arnold,  half  rising,  "  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  have  no  idea  of  listening  to  reproaches 
for  that  which  is  irretrievable ;  why  not  bury  the 
past,  as  I  have?  it  were  the  better  wisdom." 

Laura  sat  down  on  the  chair  her  brother  had  occu- 
pied but  an  hour  before,  and  leaning  on  the  table 
shrouded  her  eyes  with  one  hand — it  shook  a  little, 
that  delicate  hand,  and  a  single  tear  forced  itself 
through  the  fingers. 

**  Still  I  must  speak  of  the  past,"  .she  said,  without 
unveiling  her  eyes,  "  of  the  past,  when  you  found 
me  a  girl,  a  mere  child — " 

"  Why  talk  of  this — why  persist  in  it  ?"  cried 
Arnold  impatiently. 

''  When  I  was  a  child,"  continued  Laura,  and 
now  the  tears  gushed  through  her  fingers  one  Ada 
another  fast  and  lar^e.  while  a  sob  broke  from  her 
lips.  "  You  arc  right— you  arc  right  I"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  passionate  burst  of  anguish,  *'  I  can- 
not talk  of  it.  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  your  cold, 
cruel  eyes  upon  my  face.  Oh,  Father  of  Heaven, 
this  is  in  truth  the  bitterness  of  shame  !" 

'*  If  the  remembrance  pains  you  so,  why  seek  to 
call  it  up — why  inflict  u  torture  on  yourself  that  you 
have  lost  all  power  to  force  upon  me — once  again, 
why  should  we  not  remain  friends,  now  tliat  our 
dream  of  love  is  over — now  that  we  have  met  again 
after  years  of  separation  total  as  ours  has  been?  I 
thought — I  hopetl  that  you  had  forgotten  me  !" 

"  Forgotten  you !"  cried  the  unhappy  wimian,  re- 
moving the  hand  from  her  eyes  and  turning  them 
full  upon  him.  **  Do  you  remember  that  I  ^yna  an 
orphan — that  I  had  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to 
love — nothing  to  think  of?  That  my  brother  had 
been  five  years  absent,  and  whom  I  had  never 
learned  to  love — " 

*'  But  he  came  to  you  at  last — at  any  rate  I  was  so 
informed,"  cried  Arnold,  eager  to  break  off  a  sub- 
ject that  was  every  way  annoying.  *'  Surely  you 
have  never  been  in  want— I  should  deeply  condemn 
myself  had  that  been  the  case." 

"  Want !"  cried  Laura  bitterly.    «  Ah,  yet,  I  did 
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suffer  want — the  deep,  yearning  want  of  a  heart 
broken  up  and  crushed,  while  the  spring  of  youth 
would  put  forth  blossoms  among  the  ruins.  I 
suffered,  oh,  heavens !  how  I  suffered,  because  love 
and  hope,  bom  of  the  trust  and  delusiveness  of 
youth,  would  not  give  me  quite  up  to  despair. 
Arnold !  Arnold !  for  seven  years  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  this  hour  when  we  should  meet,  and  your 
voice  should  say,  <  Laura,  I  loved  you  then — I  love 
you  still !' " 

*'  I  will  not  deny  that  our  parting  gave  me  pain," 
said  Arnold,  soAened  for  the  moment  by  her  pathetic 
anguish. 

Laura  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  flashed  even  at  this 
guarded  concession.  He  saw  the  look,  remembered 
Isabel,  and  went  on.  '^  But  I  have  been  much  in 
the  world  since  then,  and  new  impressions  have 
made  me  forgetful  of  all  that  was  happy  or  painful 
in  our  history.  Indeed,  I  hoped  that  long  before 
this  you  would  have  been  honorably  married  !" 

"Honorably  married!"  repeated  Laura  with  a 
bitter  smile,  and  a  revulsion  came  over  her  face, 
sweeping  every  vestige  of  tenderness  therefrom. 
She  arose  and  gathered  the  cardinal  over  her 
shoulder,  as  if  the  girding  of  its  blood-red  folds  over 
her  heart  would  give  it  pride  and  strength,  and  then 
she  turned  firmly  toward  her  betrayer  again. 


"It  is  the  penalty  of  my  sin  that  I  have  loved, 
and  perhaps  must  love,  a  man  for  whom  I  can 
henceforth  have  no  respect.  Another  question, 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  we  part  forever !" 

"Propound  the  question,"  said  Arnold,  whote 
cheek  had  paled  with  rage  at  her  last  cutting  speech. 
"However  bitter,  it  shall  be  welcome  if  it  secures 
me  from  a  repetition  of  this  interview." 

His  tone  of  defiance  only  rendered  Laura  more 
firm. 

"  Do  you  love  the  woman  whom  you  are  about  to 
make  your  wife  ?" 

The  worst  part  of  Amold^s  nature  was  aroused ; 
he  saw  the  terrible  anxiety  with  which  his  reply 
was  anticipated,  and  took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  ren- 
dering it  as  painful  to  her  as  lay  in  the  power  of 
words. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  wealthy  and  virtuous— I  love 
her  to  adoration,"  was  the  unfeeling  answer. 

"  And  I  was  never  loved !" 

The  voice  in  which  these  words  were  uttered 
would    have    startled   a    man    less    excited  than 
Arnold,  but  he  only  replied  by  a  cold  and  meaning 
i^mile. 

^  Laura  looked  at  him  a  full  half  minute,  and  then 
turning  away  went  to  the  carriage,  slowly,  and  with 
her  head  uncovered.  [To  be  eontintud. 
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Spirit  of  Homer  !  thou  whose  song  has  rung 
From  thine  own  Greece  to  this  supreme  abode 
Of  Nature — this  great  fune  of  Naturc-s  God — 

Breathe  on  my  strain  !— oh,  touch  the  fervid  tongue 
Of  a  fond  votaress  kneeling  on  the  sod ! 

Sublime  and  beautiful  your  chapels  here  ! — 
Here  'neath  the  azure  dome  of  heaven  ye  're  wed — 
Here,  on  this  rock  which  trembles  as  I  tread ! 

Your  blended  sorcery  claims  both  pulse  and  tear. 
Controls  life's  source,  and  reigns  o'er  heart  and  head. 

Terrific,  but  oh !  beautiful  abyss ! 

If  I  should  trust  my  fascinated  eye, 

Or  hearken  to  your  matldening  melody. 
Sense — form — would  spring  to  meet  your  white  foam's  kiss, 

Be  lapp'd  in  your  soft  rainbows  once,  and  die. 

Color,  depth,  height,  extension— all  unite 
To  chain  tlie  spirit,  by  a  look  intense. 
The  dolphin,  in  his  clearest  seas,  or  thence 


Ta'en,  for  some  queen,  to  deck  of  ivory  white, 
Dies  not,  in  changeful  lints,  more  delicately  bright. 

Look !  look !  there  comes,  o'er  yon  pale  green  expanse, 
Beyond  the  curtain  of  this  altar  vast, 
A  glad  young  swan.    The  smiling  beams  that  cast 

Light  from  her  plumes,  have  lured  her  soft  advance- 
She  nears  the  fatal  brink — her  graceful  life  is  past ! 

Look  up !  nor  her  fond,  foolish  fate  disdain ; 
An  eagle  rests  upon  the  wind's  sweet  breath — 
Feels  he  the  charm  ?  woos  he  the  scone  beneath  ? 

He  eyes  the  sun— moves  his  dark  wing  again — 
Remembers  clouds  and  storms— yet  flics  the  lovely  death. 

"  Niagara !  wonder  of  this  western  world. 
And  half  the  world  beside !  hail,  beauteous  queen 
Of  cataracts !"  an  uiigel,  who  had  been 

O'er  earth  and  heaven,  spoke  thus— hit  bright  wings  furled 
And  knelt  to  Nature  first  on  this  wild  clifl' unseen. 
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"  Preaching  is  foolishness,"  he  made 
The  text  of  his  oration ; 


And  all  confessed  that  he  display'd 
A  perfect  dtmonstratum ! 
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where  the  con  -  slant        I  •  vy  shoots,  But  where  the  con*stant     I  •  vy  shoots,    It        fas  -  tens  by    a 
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Ihoa-nnd    rbottj  And         nev-er     fadesa   •    ynij. 
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And         nev  -  er    fades     a 
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So 


pas  -  sion    dies,  the        gau  -  dy  flow'r,  Blooms  but   to   wi  -  ther    in     an  hour,  And 


all     its    sweets    are  o*er. 
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And         all     its  sweets  are  o'er. 


Bnt  tme  love  like  the 
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I    •    vy  springs,  But       true    love  like    the  I  -  vy  springs,  And    round  the  heart  it  fond- ly  clings,  To 
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part       from       it       no  more. 


To  part     fhnn     it        no 
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more. 
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History  of  France^  from  the  Earlifst  Period  to  the  Present 
Tim<.  By  AT.  MirhrUt.  Tran^lnKd  ly  (J.  21.  Smith,  F. 
G.  S.    Nos.  a  a  ltd  7.    iS'cir  York. 

Thc.-Mi  nuinhuM  briiip  iho  hi^iory  of  Micliclel  down  t') 
thu  rvvj:u  of  lifiLi:*  XI.  Th«;  vi;;'>r,  spleiidnr  iiiul  viv:iciiy  of 
tilt.'  siuiliiir's  siyU',  lib  j^iiigiilar  jviwur  of  iiifuMii};  vitul  life 
into  hii<  iiurruiivc,  uiid  bU  henrty  8yiiipatliy  with  ihe 
French  people — a  ftyiiipnihy  «<>  «iroiig  th:it  he  eiitcr«  into 
the  ln<n;r:iphy  of  hin  uaiioii  qk  if  he  were  writhig  hU  own 
— continnv  to  give  the  work  the  same  imcrwt  which  the 
earlier  portions  excited.  B.iting  a  danh  of  stomething, 
which,  in  n  \vm  Icarneil  nnd  powerful  innn,  we  should  call 
quackery,  the  work  will,  when  completed,  form  one  of 
the  miwt  peculiar  and  fuftcinating  of  nil  historic*.  The 
portion  in  the  prcAent  numbertf  relating  to  JtHin  of  Arc  u 
ezqui^tely  beautiful  and  touching,  combining  the  churm 
of  ideal  roroonco  with  the  truth  of  history.  Micholct  has 
Billed  the  records  of  her  life  with  the  greuteiit  care,  and 
pnxlnced  a  p:)rtruit  which  make*  the  Maid  of  Orleanfl  a 
palpable  exi!*tence  to  the  heart  ami  imagination.  Spen«er'« 
Una  'w  not  more  ideal  than  MicheletN  Pucelli — Scott> 
Jeannie  Deann  i*  not  more  ezquiMtely  natural.  Of  her 
life  it  might  be  truly  said, "  that  it  was  pfietry  pat  into 
action."  No  woman  in  history  shines  with  a  light  so  holy 
and  beautiful  as  that  shetl  from  her  character ;  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  \ui»  fiction  picturetl  a*  ponsible  a  maid  no  perfect  as 
she  was  in  reality.  *'  $fhe  wru  a  living  legend — ^but  her 
vital  spirits,  i-xaltwl  and  concentrated,  did  not  become  the 
lew  creative.  Tlic  young  girl  createtl,  so  toi«pcak,  uncon- 
8ci'>ui<ly,  and  rruliztd  her  own  ideas,  endowing  tliem  with 
being,  iind  imparting  to  them  out  of  the  litrength  of  her 
origin.*)!  vitulity,  such  splendid  and  all-powerful  existence, 
that  t'iry  threw  int'»  the  <liadi«  the  wrcK'hed  realities  of  thi<t 
world.  ]f  poetry  niean-i  crcatii.m,  thii  undoubtedly  is  the 
highest  jM)tMry."* 


RespnnsKs  oil  thf  U^f  of  T'tljorro.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jn'^-'Ts^oll  Lnnfy  Author  of  "  The  Myateriis  of  Teiocfo," 
^e.    y-iif  York.     \\'il-y  d*  Putnam.    1  vol.    l6mo. 

Thi*  litih'  work  coiiM-ts  of  a  lecture  i>n  tolKieco,  nnd  a 
sciir-'  iif  let  I  rr>  tr"ni  t\veni\ -five  proff4.<ionMl  gentlemen, 
giving  either  their  own  experience  of  the  tieleterious 
efleci>  "f  the  wec<l,  or  their  opinii>n.<  rcpeeiing  its  use. 
The  Inrnk  i-*  exceedingly  ciirion.i.  The  eilitor  i-"  evidently 
an  enthn-'i  ir>l  in  the  ean«e  of  anti-chewing  and  .-imokin^. 
He  sec*  half  tlie  ilU  ot  life  through  the  haze  of  toltacco 
sm  >ke.  Like  all  reformers,  he  gives  the  impression  that 
if  the  pariieular  vice  he  opposes  were  cr.idicntwl,  an  un- 
delined  and  eiiormniH  amount  of  suiVuring,  misery  and  sin 
Would  ci>:ise  to  torment  humanity.  Many  of  the  eminent 
geiillenieu  wlm  fiirin"«ili  the  "He.-pnn.s«'s,"  seem  to  c<>- 
inrlil.'  with  till-  edit'ir.  S  uiie  of  the  letters  contain  agivnl 
deal  i>t'liiMiibu^  ami  ehildi^h  rea^onin?.  Kffeets  are  attri- 
buifil  t-i  iii|j;i(-eii  wlii<-li  miuht  have  been  cm -teil  by  other 
Btini:il:iiii^.  In  r:L<:i.-<4  where  disea«e  and  mental  weakness 
seem  ilireetly  traee:il>le  toils  n-e,  there  i*  nothing  brought 
forward  to  ^hllW  that  sueh  re-mlt-*  were  not  owing  to  some 
peculiar  untitnes't  ia  the  eoii-tiiutiou  of  the  individual 
'*  Ru'>p<U(H;r,*'   to  the  use  uf  the  weed.     But,  with  uU 


f 


abatements,  the  Tolume  deserves  attention  froin 
not  more  from  its  blast  against  tobacco,  than  fur  ike 
ment  it  ftuggi:sts  against  the  use  of  all  phyvical  atii 
among  litemry  men.  We  l)elieT8  thaltobncco  is  oolf  OM 
of  thouc  causes  which  prtKlucc  (he  m<'wt  vezatioua  of  ■! 
the  illsafllicting  the  writer— we  mean  the  weakeniag  of 
his  will.  Coflfee,  tea  and  wines  do  this,  as  well  as  lofaaeeik 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  half  the  leisure  of  men  of  leltOTi  l| 
spent  in  unprofitable  reverie,  iimtead  uf  energetic 
and  ci>nip«witiim.  These  stimulants  graduallf 
the  power  to  act,  and  sultstitute  a  dreamy,  oliji 
me<Iitaiioii  for  conscious  thinking.  We  believe 
double  the  amount  <if  intellectnal  labor  might  be 
if  the  laborers  did  not  attempt  to  excite  their 
ficially.  To  a  man  who  uses  stimulants,  all 
directed  by  volition  to  a  palpable  object  it  irkMme^  i% 
cept  when  it  is  under  strong  excitement.  Tliia  !■  mk 
general  rule.  As  every  artificial  excitement  b  fblkivij 
by  a  period  of  deprcMion,  much  time  is  tima  -wlioUj 
ti>  the  student,  if  he  stimulates  continually  he  dies ' 
his  time.  If,  like  Lord  Rochester  or  Lord  Byron,  kali 
drunk  or  excited  all  his  days,  his  days  are  sure  to  iw  ftWV 
if  not  evil.  , 


Seems  in  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles.    Edited  6y  H. 
Weld.     Illustrated  with  Eight  Engracingt  kg 
PkUmdelphia.    Limlsay  ^  BlakisUm. 

This  is  no  Annual,  but  a  Perennial;  and  it  ia 
not  only  for  pre^^entatitHi  at  holidays,  but  n»  a  compaakHi 
at  all  se.-Lsons  alike,  for  the  refined  in  tnste  auil  the  ainipit  *. 
in  heart,  for  llie  learne<l  and  for  the  unlearned.    The  mM    ■ 
of  whi>s4.' lives  ami  deeds  and  doctrines  it  trenia,  are  the 
property  of  all  time  and  all  n^ies;  nnd  the  theraes ' 
whii'h  the  writers  speak,  charming  to  the  mere  liti 
taste  11 1  III  grateful  t<)  the  p<Teepiii>n  of  the  lH.'Hnlifal, 
those  wliieh  will  f<irm  the  burthen  of  that  «<ing  which 
to  reaeli  its  full  ainl  happy  chorus  only  when  earth  audi 
that  it  inherits  sliall   have  passed  a>\'ny.     The  Toll 
with  I  he  except  i<»n  of  s.«inr  forty  or  fifty  pages  t»f 
the  editor,   is  coinpi'.ed  from  the  ofierings  oi'  the 
fnuu  the  lime  of  the  quaint  s<'h<N)l  of  Druriimiind, 
and  (ia*coi:rin.^  down  to  the  lilli^he4l  verse  of  the 
era.    Much  of  the  p«>etry  \*  for  the  first  time  here 
lisliLMl  in  this  country;  and  we  know  (if  no  Vdlume 
without  pretension  \.\  that  character,   is  sr>   complete 
*' specimen  biH>k"  of  sacretl  poetry.    In  the  binding 
getting  up,  the  publishers  have  done  themselves 
credit.    The  white  calf  is  iKirticularly  delicate  and 
ful,  and  there  arc  nl^o  other  varieties  fur  all 
tiLstes.  •. '  -  »• 


The  Illustrated  Gems  of  Sacred  Poeltf.      PMtadtljdda 
Lind.say  ^  Blalciston. 

Tills  viilnme  i-*  uni(|ue.  It  contnin<(  Mime  thirty  illnni- 
natcil  pages,  drawn  by  S'huutz.  and  printed  in  colors  by 
Sinclair — the  ilhimiiuition^  being  very  tastefully  allegori* 
cnl  «)f  the  siibjeei.  The  cover  is  inlaid,  to  correspond 
with  the  wi>rk  within  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  illuminated 
pages,  there  arc  six  »teel  plates,  by  Snrtain.    The  couteuts 
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rude  utecUon  fiom  ihe  wrilinj*  ot  Bi 
in  poeu.  Ttaii  volume  ii  enliieljr  diui 
Dm  tlie  other  illiulrelBd  book  br  Ihs  n 


Hoilulaga:  tr  England  vt  rb  Kia  Wtrld.     Siii 

Elia  Variurim,  Aialur^"nt  Cntunl  and Ikt  C\ 

NttnYort.    WiityfPwaam.    Ivtl.    19mo. 

Thi>  work  conaiiu  of  Iwo  puu— thu  fini  releii 

Cuudg,  thfl  leconit  Id  lbs  United  SiBiis.   Ilhunum 

eieeJIencisi  u  ■  book  at  tiaveli.    The  aDIhot  U  n 

genilemanly  Eng luhmaiif  drApneed  lo  look  wUh  a  fVi 

ejtoa  ihiH  counlrr^4iu1  he  evidenlly  kuowi  very 

threadbare  by  oUier  touriitf,  end  ie  (he  nvere  con 
place  of  converuliim  here.  There  i«  nothing  in  (he 
to  enlille  i1  In  ■  place  in  a  "  Ijtinry  of  Choice  Reiu 


orinvel  in  the  United  Si 
Dii^keni  poueMed  one 

Now,a.e.ilica,wepre( 
aaapo1ilen»,evenina 
had  been  better  pleaHd  i 
angry  iiutead  of  mi 


d  probably  Rood  god-fa 


na  JHMfm  Briliak  Pluarrki  or  Lint  tf  Mtn  Si'irin- 
taiikid  in  At  Eicnu  Hitiay  qf  Ejifltaid  for   Tkwir 
Talnut,  Vinatt  and  AihUtanmu.    Bt  W.  V.  Tayla, 
LL.D.    Kttt  Ymk  :  Marpir  t  BroAai.    1  ml.  16im>. 
Dr.  Tnylor  i>  a  man  of  very  rHjMrlable  acqnlremeTiti, 

Mhind  bookteilert'  coumera.  An  nocnmptiehed  writer 
winild  bnve  made  out  of  the  mnteriali  of  tbii  bonk  n  very 
LBH-lnnling  volume!  Dr.  Tiyhir  has  mnde  an  uieful  one. 
[I  gives  short  bingraphiei  of  Arkwrlghl,  Burns,  Burke, 
Byron,  Canning,  Chatliam,  Clivo,  Fni.  Grey,  Hastings, 
Sheridan,  Pill,  Haekmlosh,  EMon,  Erskine,  'Wellingun, 
in,  ScMt.  and  aome  dozen  othera.  Aa  a  book  (ot 
reference  il  will  be  fnond  useful.  Ii  contain*  a  condemad 
italemenl  of  the  principal  facia  in  Ihe  lives  of  Ihs  greal 
nen  nf  the  Inil  genemlion,  and  ii  a  safe  book  for  children 
ind  raioiliea;  hut  it  lis  great  impertinence  tnllie  author 
o  call  it  a  "  Modern  Pluiarch''— lugging  in  the  name  of 

liocrity  of  the  wanliesl  of  nil  biograpjiies.    Why  it  wa« 


FfdutGa  u  Btfma,  of  H  M.  B.  Dido,  for  Ot  8<ip- 
im  0/ Piracy.  Sy  Caplaiit  lAi  Jftn.  Jfrary  Kippd, 
.     NewYort.    Ihrptr  t  BrMlur,.     1  eol.     leno. 


r  Hum 


This  eleganl  tillle  Tolnme  contains  five  eongeandbal- 
lodt— llie  Song  of  Mosei  and  Miriam,  The  Song  of  Debo- 
rah and  Baiak,  Baal  with  the  Witch  nf  Endor,  The  Sung 
of  the  Dow  and  Ahaolom,  We  received  the  volnme  toe 
lote  lo  give  any  thing  more  than  a  hasty  glance  ai  its  eon- 
tenia,  but  our  impreaaion  of  it  is  fevurable-  The  following. 
ftota  Ihe  Song  of  Deborah  and  Darak,  is  a  good  specim 
of  thcTeraihcalion: 


O'er  war-chiefg, down-'irudden,  ditarnxd,  inlheir  few. 

>Mid  braying  of  Irunucls,  anal  norliiig  ofiteeda, 
^Mid  chariot-wheela  broken,  and  speara  siiapl  tjlie  reeda, 
Like  reeds,  when  behemoth  down  tramples  t^ie  fen, 
^Mid  conebrakea  of  Jordan,  ao  irodhao'cr  men. 

Ijke  waTO,  lempeat-driven.  that  broke  on  the  shore. 

With  nine  bundled  chariols  of  Imn,  hb  bnasl 

Shonldawecpo'erua  proudly,  and  trample  in  dusi 

Wlfb  necka  clothed  in  thunder,  and  eyej  darting  OaiDe, 
'Mid  shoaling  of  capuiiris,  on  rushing  tfcey  came; 
They  came  iQie  the  whirlwind ;  but,  firm  as  Ihe  rock, 
Our  apeaia  mal  Iheir  ouael,  and  breaalsd  Iha  ahock. 


londlca  cutlniB  aiul  musket  better  than  Ihe  ] 

nnl  of  much  grar^  or  force  in  the  style  is  liardly  runlced 

lal  of  James  Brooke,  the  British  AgenI  at  Borneo,  and  the 
Lceouni  of  his  life  and  aerTices,  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
rhe  volume  forms  No-  18  of  "Hnrper's  New  Miscellany," 


Italy,  Spain  aad  Portugal.  With  sa  Eieariian  la  tit 
SfstMiKfiii  of  JlcoMu  and  Siaalla.  By  Wm.  Bick- 
ford,  Aflior  vf  Vallitt.     Hiu,  lori:   W.lry  f   PuOmtt.    . 


clcbralcd  among  nil  reading  man.    Few  booka  of 
r  character  of  the  eullior  ia  alamped  npiin  it,  leud- 


Ttmptramd  Jimpiraw^HJ;  OrfVaritHtsofCkaratttr.    Bf 
JUn.EUil.   KmToA.  HaritrfBraUun.  I  vel.  I9n». 

in  Ibis  country.    Their  popuhirily  ii  to  a  considemble  el- 
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2%e  CoUmial  History  qf  the  United  Staiet.  By  James  Gra- 
kmuy  LL.  D.  A  New  Edttum^  with  the  Lift  of  the  iln- 
thoTybyJosiahQuinty^LL.D.  2ro<«.&w.  FhilaiMphia: 
Lea  ^  BUmchard. 

It  is  a  Ktrauge  fact  that  the  b«et  histories  of  the  United 
States  have  been  written  by  foreigners.  Jefferson,  writing 
to  John  Adams,  speaks  of  Bolta's  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  most  spirited  and  enthusiastic  work  on  the 
subject ;  as  one  indeed  that  would  have  been  qtiite  perfect 
had  the  Italian  relied  leas  on  Chief  Justice  Biarshall  as  an 
authority — a  circumstance  that  in  no  degree  lessens  our 
regard  fur  him  or  his  work.  Grahame,  a  scholar  of  sound 
learning,  hirge  views,  and  the  roost  perfect  candor,  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  our  "  great  experiment,"  and  conceived 
for  our  country  the  warmest  affection.  He  collected  with 
diligence  every  thing  rehitliig  to  our  early  history,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  noble  task  of  vindicating  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  His  work  commences  with  the  pUmting  of 
the  colonies,  and  ends  with  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. In  clearness  and  dignity  of  style,  in  thorough  re- 
search, nice  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  it  is  to  be 
ranked  wiih  the  very  best  compositions  of  its  class  in  the 
English  language. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  publi- 
cation of  an  edition  of  this  work,  in  four  volumes,  which 
was  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  present  edition  is  in  two 
volumes,  printed  with  large  type,  on  fine,  white  and  firm 
paper,  at  the  comparatively  very  low  price  of  five  dolUirs. 
A  life  of  the  amiable  and  learned  author,  prepared  by 
Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  the  late  President  of  Harvard 
University,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  odds  to  its  interest  and  value. 

Jiu  Modem  Cook :  A  Pnutieat  Guide  to  thA  Culifuuy  Art  in 
all  its  Branchtx.    By  Charles  Elmes  FranaUelli.    One 
coluttu:.  octavo.    Philadelphia :  Lea  ^  BUmchard. 
The  ladies  who  rend  our  Magazine  will  thank  us  for 
calling  atteniiou  to  this  great  work  on  the  noble  science  of 
cooking,  in  which  every  body  who  has  any  Uiste  feels  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest.    Francatelli  is  the  Plato,  the 
Shaki<pearc,  or  ihe  Na[H)Ieon,  of  his  department ;  or  per- 
haps the  La  Place,  fur  his  performance  bears  the  same 
relation  to  ordinary  cook  books  that  the  Micanique  CtUstt 
does  to  DnlK)lP8  Arithmetic.     It  is  a  large  octavo,  pru- 
fui^ely  illustrated,  and  cdutains  every  thing  on  the  philoso- 
phy of   niuking    dinners,  suppers,    etc.,    that    is    worth 
knowing. 

The  Fountain :  A  Remeinbranctr  for  MDCCCXLVII. 
Edited  by  H.  Hastings  Weld.  Philadtlphia :  William 
Slotinaker. 

When  we  mention  that  bej>ides  the  contributions  of  its 
amiable  and  accomplished  editor,  this  gift  Ixxtk  contains 
article*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  liethune,  John  G.  Wliiltier,  Hurace 
Greeley,  Wm.  II.  C.  IIcMmcr,  and  Mfsilames  Kirkland, 
Sigourney,  Stephens,  O^j^good,  Scba  Smith,  Rsling,  and 
"  Fanny  Forester,"  we  need  say  no  more  in  praise  of  its 
literary  character.  The  engravings,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  are  executed  in  u  very  admirable  manner ;  the  volume 
i(t  l>c.'iutifully  printed,  on  fine  white  paper  j  and  is  bound 
with  Mngtilar  taste  iuid  richness  by  Gihon,  of  96  Cliesnut 
Street.    The  Fountain  »*  will  have  a  run." 


The  Diadem  for  MDCCCXL  VII,  A  Gift  for  All  Seasons. 
Wiih  Ten  Engravings  from  Pictures  by  Leutze,  SuUyf 
Gray,  etc.    Quarto.    Philadelphia :  Carey  f  Hart. 

This  is   unquestionably   the   roost    attractive   of    the 
ajinuaU  to  appear  the  present  •eason.    The  exquisitely 


engraved  illustrations,  with  but  two  ezceptiaiu  from  pic- 
tures by  our  own  artists,  we  have  never  seen  sorpaaeed  in 
an  American  book.  The  literary  contents  are  not  leas 
excellent.  Emerson  has  rarely  written  a  better  poem  than 
"  The  World  Soul,"  and  the  stories  of  «  Julius"  and  *'  Poor 
Margaret,"  are  of  the  first  class  of  romantic  fictions. 
Every  tiling  about  the  volume  shows  the  exquisite  taste 
and  tact  of  its  editor. 

Small  Books  on  Great  SubjtcU  :  Six  Numbers,    PhUadel- 
phia :  Lea  f  Blanchard. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Messrs.  Lea  A.  Blanchard 
are  reprinting,  for  a  quarter  of  their  original  price,  this 
admirable  series  of  little  books,  which  have  justly  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  Great  Britain. 


UTERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

Mr.  Bowen,  one  of  the  best  artists  of  his  department  in 
this  country,  is  preparing  an  edition,  in  very  large  octavo, 
of  McKcnney  and  Hall's  magnificent  work  ou  the  Indian 
Tril)es  of  North  America.  It  will  contain  all  the  pictures, 
reduced  in  size,  but  engraved  and  colored  more  carefully 
than  in  the  folio  edition,  with  the  letter-press  printed  in 
the  best  manner,  for  only  thirty  dollars. 

Tlie  veteran  Audubon,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
uses  his  pencil  >%ith  as  much  skill  as  when  he  made  the 
best  drawings  for  his  Birds  of  America,  which  the  great 
Cuvier  declared  was  the  most  splendid  mnuument  which 
Art  had  reared  in  honor  of  Ornithology.  His  new  work. 
The  Quadrupeds  of  America,  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  every 
respect.  The  publication  of  the  plates  will  be  finished  in 
1&19,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  letter-prc»  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  delivery  to  hiti  subscribers. 

George  B.  Zeiber  &,  Co.,  of  this  city,  ore  issuing  in  nuro- 
bers  an  edition  of  that  very  valuable  and  interesting  pahli- 
cation,  which  has  been  so  popular  in  Great  Britain,  Cham- 
bers's Information  for  the  People.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  quite  equal  to  the  Edinburgh  impression, 
though  at  only  half  its  cost. 

Messrs.  Applcton  have  published  a  very  beautiful  edition 
of  the  complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  with 
his  latest  corrections,  and  the  poems  unpubli:(hed  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  is  the  most  elegantly  illustrated  and 
finely  printed  of  the  ''  large  volume  editions"  that  have 
been  published  in  thin  country.  Their  edition  of  Moi-re, 
in  the  same  style,  will  appeiir  immediately. 

Lea  Sc  Blanchard  are  about  publishing  Hawker  on  Shoot- 
ing, with  large  additions  by  Dr.  Porter  of  the  New  York 
Spirit  of  the  Time.",  the  very  man  to  edit  a  book  on  the 
gtni  or  the  rod.  To  adopt  the  language  of  Christopher 
North,  in  the  Nortes  Ambrosiana- — "Hawker's  is  the  best 
and  nioitt  l)usinei«:*-Iike  book  on  shooting"  that  has  ever 
been  printed.  Youalt  on  the  Di»g  is  another  b»x>k  for 
ftporUinien.  in  prei^s  by  the  same  house.  Their  editiiin  oi 
this  very  popular  work  is  being  printed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lewis,  with  beautiful  illustrations. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bush,  of  New  York,  will  publish,  in  a 
few  days,  a  work  on  the  higher  phenomena  of  Mennerism, 
designcil  to  show  that  the  laws  of  spiritual  intercourse  de- 
veloped in  the  magnetic  state  afford  a  striking  confirroaUio 
of  the  truth  of  Emanuel  SwedenUirg's  revelations  on  the 
same  subject — so  much  S(i,  that  if  the  asserted  mental 
phenomena  of  Mesmerii^m  be  facts,  Swedenborg's  claim 
to  communion  with  spirits  is  established.  At  the  same 
time,  the  learned  professor  contends  that  the  evidence  of 
his  truth  is  amply  sufiicient  to  command  fuith  independ- 
ently of  this,  and  that  the  credit  of  his  doctrines  is  in  no 
way  compromised  by  any  position  assumed  in  refsrd  to 
Mesmerism. 
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THE    ISLETS    OF    THE    GULF; 


OR,    ROSE    BUDD. 


Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 

I:  when  I  Mms  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but 

Travelers  must  be  content.    As  You  Liks  It. 


BT  TH«  AUTHOR  0»  "  PILOT,"  "  RKD  ROVER,"  "  TWO  ADMIRALS,"    "  WINO-ASD-WWG,"    "  MILES  WALLIKOFORD,"  &€. 


[Entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1646,  by  J.  Fenimore  Ckxiper,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 

District  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.] 


Prw.    Why,  that  *8  my  spirit  I 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 
ArUl.   Close  by,  my  master. 
Ftos.    But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 
Anel.  Not  a  hair  perished.     Tempest. 

"D'ti  hear  there,  Mr.  Mulford?"  called  out 
Capt.  Stephen  Spike,  of  the  half-rigged,  brigantine 
Swash,  or  Molly  Swash,  as  was  her  registered  name, 
to  his  mate — "  we  shall  be  dropping  out  as  soon  as 
the  tide  makes,  and  I  intend  to  get  through  the  Gate, 
at  least,  on  the  next  flood.  Waiting  for  a  wind  in 
port  is  lubberly  seamanship,  for  he  that  wants  one 
should  go  outside  and  look  for  it." 

This  call  was  uttered  from  a  wharf  of  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Manhattan,  to  one  who  was  in  the 
trunk-cabin  of  a  dipper-looking  craft,  of  the  name 
mentioned,  and  on  the  deck  of  which  not  a  soul  was 
visible.  Nor  was  the  wharf,  though  one  of  those 
wooden  piers  that  line  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  is 
called  the  East  River,  such  a  spot  as  ordinarily  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  listener, 
when  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  wharf  of  that  town 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  call  the  Comf 
mereial  Emporium  of  America — as  if  there  might 
very  well  be  an  eti^forium  of  any  other  character. 
The  wharf  in  qtiestion  had  not  a  single  vessel  of 
any  sort  lying  at,  or  indeed  very  near  it,^with  the 
exception  of  the  Molly  Swash.  As  it  actually  stood 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  such  a  wharf  could  only  be  foimd 
high  up,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
usual  haunts  of  commerce.  The  brig  lay  more  than 
a  mile  above  the  Hook  (Corlaer's,  of  course,  is  meant 
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— not  Sandy  Hook)  and  quite  near  to  the  old  Alms 
House — ^far  above  the  ship  yards,  in  fact.  It  was  a 
solitary  place  for  a  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
The  gnmi,  top-chain  voice  of  Captain  Spike  had 
nothing  there  to  mingle  with,  or  interrupt  its  harsh 
tones,  and  it  instantly  brought  on  deck  Harry  Mul- 
ford,  the  mate  in  question,  apparently  eager  to  re- 
ceive his  orders. 

''Did  you  hail.  Captain  Spike?"  called  out  the 
mate,  a  tight,  well-grown,  straight-built,  handsome 
sailor-lad  of  two  or  three-and-twenty — one  full  of 
health,  strength  and  manliness. 

"  Hail !  If  you  call  straining  a  man's  throat  until 
he  *8  hoarse,  hailing,  I  believe  I  did.  I  flatter  my- 
self there  is  not  a  man  north  of  Hatteras  that  can 
make  himself  heard  further  in  a  gale  of  wind  than  a 
certain  gentleman  who  is  to  be  found  within  a  foot 
of  the  spot  where  I  stand.  Yet,  sir,  I  Ve  been  hail- 
ing the  Swash  these  five  minutes,  and  thankful  am  I 
to  find  some  one  at  last  who  is  on  board  to  answer 
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me. 

"  What  are  your  orders,  Capt.  Spike?" 
"  To  see  all  dear  for  a  start  as  soon  as  the  flood 
makes.  I  shall  go  through  the  Gate  on  the  next 
young  flood,  and  I  hope  you  Ul  have  all  the  hands 
aboard  in  time.  I  see  two  or  three  of  them  up  at 
that  Dutch  beer-house,  this  moment,  and  can  tell 
'em,  in  plain  language,  if  they  come  here  with  their 
beer  aboard  ih^m,  they  '11  have  to  go  ashore  again." 
"You  have  an  uncommonly  sober  crew,  Capt. 
Spike,"  answered  the  young  man,  with  great  cahn- 
ness.    '*  During  the  whole  timft  1  ^jks^Xjrwol'^^^ 
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them,  I  have  not  seen  a  man  among  them  the  least 
in  the  wind.*' 

*'  Well,  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  that  I  Ve  an  un- 
commonly  sober  mate  in  the  bargain.  Drunkenness 
I  abominate,  Mr.  Mulford,  and  I  can  tell  you,  short 
metre,  that  I  will  not  stand  it.'* 

*'  May  I  inquire  if  you  ever  saw  me,  the  least  in 
the  world,  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  Capt. 
Spike?"  demanded  the  mate,  rather  than  asked, 
with  a  very  fixed  meaning  in  his  manner. 

*<  I  keep  no  log-book  of  trifles,  Mr.  Mulford,  and 
cannot  say.  No  man  is  the  worse  for  bowsing  out 
his  jib  when  ofi*  duty,  though  a  drunkard 's  a  thing  I 
despise.  Well,  well — remember,  sir,  that  the  Molly 
Swash  casts  off  on  the  young  flood,  and  that  Rose 
Budd  and  the  good  lady,  her  atmt,  take  passage  in 
her,  this  v'y'ge." 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  persuaded  them  into 
that,  at  last !"  exclaimed  the  handsome  mate. 

"  Persuaded  !  It  taken  no  great  persuasion,  sir,  to 
get  the  ladies  to  try  their  luck  in  that  brig.  Lady 
Washington  herself,  if  she  was  alive  and  disposed 
to  a  sea- v'y'ge,  might  be  glad  of  the  chance.  We  've 
a  ladies'  cabin,  you  know,  and  it 's  suitable  that  it 
should  have  some  one  to  occupy  it.  Old  Mrs.  Budd 
is  a  sensible  woman,  and  takes  time  by  the  forelock. 
Hose  is  aiiin' — pulmonary  they  call  it,  I  believe, 
and  her  aimt  wishes  to  try  the  sea  for  her  constitu- 
tion—" 

"  Rose  Budd  has  no  more  of  a  pulmonary  consti- 
tution than  I  have  myself,"  interrupted  the  mate. 

'*  Well,  that 's  as  people  fancy.  You  must  know, 
Mr.  Mulford,  they  've  got  all  sorts  of  diseases  now- 
a-days,  and  all  sort  of  cures  for  'em.  One  sort  of  a 
cure  for  consumption  is  what  they  tarm  the  Hyder- 
Ally— " 

**  I  think  you  must  mean  hydropathy,  sir — " 

"  Well,  it 's  something  of  the  sort,  no  matter  what 
— ^but  cold  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  they  do 
say  it 's  a  good  remedy.  Now  Rose's  aunt  thinks  if 
cold  water  is  what  is  wanted,  there  is  no  place 
where  it  can  be  so  plenty  as  out  on  the  ocean.  Sea- 
air  is  good,  too,  and  by  taking  a  v'y'ge  her  niece 
will  get  both  requisites  together,  and  cheap." 

**Does  Rose  Budd  think  herself  consumptive, 
Capt.  Spike  ?"  asked  Mulford,  with  interest. 

*'  Not  she — you  know  it  will  never  do  to  alarm  a 
pulmonary,  so  Mrs.  Budd  has  held  her  tongue  care- 
fully on  the  subject  before  the  young  wojian.  Rose 
fancies  that  her  outU  is  out  of  sorts,  and  that  the 
v'y'ge  is  tried  on  her  account — but  the  aunt,  the 
cunning  thing,  knows  all  about  it." 

Mulford  almost  nauseated  the  expression  of  his 
commander's  countenance  while  Spike  uttered  the 
last  words.  At  no  time  was  that  countenance  very 
inviting,  the  features  being  coarse  and  vulgar,  while 
the  color  of  the  entire  face  was  of  an  ambiguous  red, 
in  which  liquor  and  the  seasons  would  seem  to  be 
blended  in  very  equal  quantities.  Such  a  coun- 
tenance, lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  successful  man- 
agement, not  to  say  with  hopes  and  wishes  that  it 
will  hardly  do  to  dwell  on,  could  not  but  be  revolt- 
ing to  a  youth  of  Harry  Mulford's  generous  feelings, 


and  most  of  all  to  one  who  entertained  the  aenti- 
ments  which  he  was  quite  conscious  of  entertaining 
for  Rose  Budd.  The  young  man  made  no  reply, 
but  turned  his  face  toward  the  water,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  expression  of  disgust  that  he  was  sensible 
must  be  strongly  depicted  on  it. 

The  river,  as  the  well  icnown  arm  of  the  sea  in 
which  the  Swash  was  lying  is  erroneously  termed, 
was  just  at  that  moment  unusually  clear  of  craft, 
and  not  a  sail,  larger  than  that  of  a  boat,  was  to  be 
seen  between  the  end  of  Blackwell's  Island  and 
Corlaer's  Hook,  a  distance  of  about  a  league.  This 
stagnation  in  the  movement  of  the  port,  at  that  par- 
ticular point,  was  owing  to  the  state  of  wind  and 
tide.  Of  the  first,  there  was  little  more  than  a 
southerly  air,  while  the  last  was  about  two-thirds 
ebb.  Nearly  every  thing  that  was  expected  on  that 
tide,  coast-wise,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Sound,  had 
already  arrived,  and  nothing  could  go  eastward, 
with  that  light  breeze  and  under  canvas,  until  the 
flood  made.  Of  course  it  was  difi*erent  with  the 
steamers,  who  were  paddling  about  like  so  many 
ducks,  steering  in  all  directions,  thoi^h  mostly 
crossing  and  re-crossing  at  the  ferries.  Just  as 
Mulford  turned  away  from  his  commander,  how- 
ever, a  large  vessel  of  that  class  shoved  her  bows 
into  the  view,  doubling  the  Hook,  and  going  east- 
ward. The  first  glance  at  this  vessel  sufficed  to 
drive  even  Rose  Budd  momentarily  out  of  the  minds 
of  both  master  and  mate,  and  to  give  a  new  current 
to  their  thoughts.  Spike  had  been  on  the  point  of 
walking  up  the  wharf,  but  he  now  so  far  changed 
his  purpose  as  actually  to  jump  on  board  the  brig 
and  spring  up  alongside  of  his  mate,  on  the  taflfrail, 
in  order  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  steamer.  Mul- 
ford, who  loathed  so  much  in  his  commander,  was 
actually  glad  of  this,  Spikes'  rare  merit  as  a  seaman 
forming  a  sort  of  attraction  that  held  him,  as  it  might 
be  against  his  own  will,  bound  to  his  service. 

"  What  will  they  do  next,  Harry  ?"  exclaimed  the 
master,  his  manner  and  voice  actually  humanized, 
in  air  and  sound  at  least,  by  this  unexpected  view 
of  something  new  in  his  calling — "  What  ftnU  they 
do  next  ?" 

''  I  see  no  wheels,  sir,  nor  any  movement  in  the 
water  astern,  as  if  she  were  a  propeller,"  returned 
the  young  man. 

**  She 's  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  hussy !  She '« 
a  man-of-war,  too — one  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  efforts." 

"  That  can  hardly  be,  sir.  Uncle  Sam  has  but  three 
steamers,  of  any  size  or  force,  now  the  Missouri  is 
burned,  and  yonder  is  one  of  them,  lying  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  while  another  is,  or  was  lately,  laid  up  at 
Boston.  The  third  is  in  the  Gulf.  This  must  be  an 
entirely  new  vessel,  if  she  belong  to  Uncle  Sam." 

"  New  I  She 's  as  new  as  a  Grovernor,  and  they 
tell  me  they  've  got  so  now  that  they  choose  five  or 
six  of  them,  up  at  Albany,  every  fall.  That  craft  is 
sea-going,  Mr.  Mulford,  as  any  one  can  tell  at  a 
glance.    She  's  none  of  your  passenger-hoys." 

"That's  plain  enough,  sir — and  she's  armed. 
Perhaps  she 's  English,  and  they  've  brought  her 
here  into  this  open  spot  to  try  some  new  machinery. 
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Ay,  ay !  she 's  about  to  set  her  ensign  to  the  navy 
men  at  the  yard,  and  we  shall  see  to  whom  she 
belongs." 

A  long,  low,  expressive  whistle  from  Spike  suc- 
ceeded this  remark,  the  colors  of  the  steamer  going 
up  to  the  end  of  a  gaff  on  the  sternmost  of  her 
schooner-rigged  masts,  just  as  Mulford  ceased 
speaking.  There  was  just  air  enough,  aided  by 
the  steamer's  motion,  to  open  the  bunting,  and  let 
the  spectators  see  the  design.  There  were  the  stars 
and  stripes,  as  usual,  but  the  last  ran  perpendicu- 
larly, instead  of  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

'' Revenue,  by  George!''  exclaimed  the  master, 
as  soon  as  his  breath  was  exhausted  in  the  whistle. 
"  Who  would  have  believed  they  could  have  screwed 
themselves  up  to  doing  such  a  thing  in  that  bloody 
service?" 

"  I  now  remember  to  have  heard  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  building  some  large  steamers  for  the  revenue 
service,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  some  new  in- 
vention to  get  along  with,  that  is  neither  wheel  nor 
propeller.  This  must  be  one  of  these  new  craft, 
brought  out  here,  into  open  water,  just  to  try  her. 
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"  You  're  right,  sir,  you  're  right  As  to  the  natur' 
of  the  beast,  you  see  her  buntin',  and  no  honest  man 
can  want  more.  If  there  's  any  thing  I  do  hate,  it  is 
that  flag,  with  its  unnat'ral  stripes,  up  and  down, 
instead  of  running  in  the  true  old  way.  I  ha^e  heard 
a  lawyer  say,  that  the  revenue  flag  of  this  country 
is  on  constitutional,  and  that  a  vessel  carrying  it  on 
the  high  seas  might  be  sent  in  for  piracy." 

Although  Harry  Mulford  was  neither  Puffendorf, 
nor  Grotius,  he  had  too  much  common  sense,  and 
too  little  prejudice  in  favor  of  even  his  own  voca- 
tion, to  swallow  such  a  theory,  had  fiAy  Cherry 
Street  lawyers  sworn  to  its  justice.  A  smile  crossed 
his  fine,  firm-lopking  mouth,  and  something  very 
like  a  reflection  of  that  smile,  if  smiles  can  be  re- 
flected in  one's  own  cotmtenance,  gleamed  in  his 
fine,  large,  dark  eye. 

"  It  would  be  somewhat  singular,  Capt.  Spike," 
be  said,  *'  if  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  nation  should 
be  seized  as  a  pirate.  The  fact  that  she  is  national 
in  character  would  clear  her." 

*'  Then  let  her  carry  a  national  flag,  and  be  d — d 
to  her,"  answered  Spike  fiercely.  *'  I  can  show  you 
law  for  what  I  say,  Mr.  Mulford.  The  American 
flag  has  its  stripes  fore  and  aft  by  law,  and  this  chap 
carries  his  stripes  parpendic'lar.  If  I  commanded 
a  cruiser,  and  fell  in  with  one  of  these  up  and 
down  gentry,  blast  me  if  I  would  n't  just  send  him 
into  port,  and  try  the  question  in  the  old  Alms- 
House." 

Mulford  probably  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
argue  the  point  any  further,  understanding  the  dog- 
matism and  stolidity  of  his  commander  too  well  to 
deem  it  necessary.  He  preferred  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  qualities  of  the  steamer  in  sight,  a 
subject  on  which,  as  secunen,  they  might  better 
sympathize. 

''  That 's  a  droll-looking  revenue  cutter,  after  all, 
Capt.  Spike,"  he  said — "  a  craft  better  fitted  to  go  in 


a  fleet,  as  a  look-out  vessel,  than  to  chase  a  smuggler 
in-shore." 

**  And  no  goer  in  the  bargain !  I  do  not  see  how 
she  gets  along,  for  she  keeps  all  snug  under  water ; 
but,  unless  she  can  travel  faster  than  she  does  yaax 
now,  the  Molly  Swash  would  soon  lend  her  the 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens  of  her  own  wake  to  amine 
her." 

**  She  has  the  tide  against  her,  just  here,  sir ;  no 
doubt  she  would  do  better  in  still  water." 

Spike  muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  and 
jumped  down  on  deck,  seemingly  dismissing  the 
subject  of  the  revenue  entirely  from  his  mind.  His 
old,  coarse,  authoritative  manner  returned,  and  he 
again  spoke  to  his  mate  about  Rose  Budd,  her  aunt, 
the  '^  ladies'  cabin,"  the  "  young  flood,"  and  "  catt- 
ing off,"  as  soon  as  the  last  made.  Mulford  listened 
respectfully,  though  with  a  manifest  distate  for  the 
instructions  he  was  receiving.  He  knew  his  man, 
and  a  feeling  of  dark  distrust  came  over  him,  as  he 
listened  to  his  orders  concerning  the  famous  accom- 
modations he  intended  to  give  to  Rose  Budd  and 
that  '* capital  old  lady,  her  aunt;"  his  opinion  of 
*'  the  immense  deal  of  good  sea-air  and  a  v'y'ge 
would  do  Rose,"  and  how  ^'  comfortable  they  both 
would  be  on  board  the  M9lly  Swash." 

''*■  I  honor  and  respect  Mrs.  Budd,  as  my  captain's 
lady,  you  see,  Mr.  Mulford,  and  intend  to  treat  her 
accordin'ly.  She  knows  it-— and  Rose  knows  it->- 
and  they  both  declare  they  'd  rather  sail  with  m«, 
since  sail  they  must,  than  with  any  other  ship-master 
out  of  America." 

*'You  sailed  once  with  Capt  Budd  yourself,  I 
think  I  have  heard  you  say,  sir  ?" 

''  The  old  fellow  brought  me  up.  I  was  with  him 
from  my  tenth  to  my  twentieth  year,  and  then  broke 
adrift  to  see  fashions.  We  all  do  that,  you  know, 
Mr.  Mulford,  when  we  are  young  and  ambitious, 
and  my  turn  came  as  well  another's." 

"  Capt  Budd  must  have  been  a  good  deal  older 
than  his  wife,  sir,  if  you  sailed  with  him  when  a 
boy,"  Mulford  observed  a  little  drily. 

'*  Yes ;  I  own  to  forty-eight,  though  no  one  wotild 
think  me  more  than  five  or  six-and-thirty,  to  look  at 
me.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  old 
Dick  Budd  and  his  wife,  as  you  say,  he  being  about 
fifty  when  he  married,  and  she  less  than  twenty. 
Fifty  is  a  good  age  for  matrimony,  in  a  man,  Mul- 
ford ;  as  is  twenty  in  a  young  woman." 

"  Rose  Budd  is  not  yet  nineteen,  I  have  heard  her 
say,"  returned  the  mate,  with  emphasis. 

"  Youngish,  I  will  own,  but  that 's  a  fault  a  liberal- 
minded  man  can  overlook.  Every  day,  too,  will 
lessen  it.  Well,  look  to  the  cabins,  and  see  all  clear 
for  a  start.  Josh  will  be  down  presently  with  a 
cart-load  of  stores,  and  you  '11  take  'em  aboard  with- 
out delay." 

As  Spike  uttered  this  order,  his  foot  was  on  the 
plank-sheer  of  the  bulwarks,  in  the  act  of  passing  to 
the  wharf  again.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he  turned 
and  looked  intently  at  the  revenue  steamer,  and  his 
lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  secretly  uttering  male- 
dictions on  her.    We  say  maledictions^  aa  vbi&  «^« 
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pretnon  of  his  fieroe  ill-fayored  countenanoe  too 
plainly  showed  that  they  could  not  be  blessings. 
Am  for  Mulford,  there  was  still  something  on  his 
mind,  and  he  followed  to  the  gangway  ladder  and 
ascended  it,  waiting  for  a  moment  when  the  mind  of 
his  commander  might  be  less  occupied  to  speak. 
The  opportunity  soon  occurred,  Spike  having  satis- 
fied himself  with  the  second  look  at  the  steamer. 

*'  I  hope  you  do  n*t  mean  to  sail  again  without  a 
second  mate,  Capt.  Spike  ?"  he  said. 

*'  I  do  though,  I  can  tell  you.  I  hate  Dickies— 
they  are  always  in  the  way,  and  the  captain  has  to 
keep  just  as  much  of  a  watch  with  one  as  without 
one." 

<*  That  will  depend  on  his  quality.  You  and  I 
have  both  been  Dickies  in  our  time,  sir ;  and  my 
time  was  not  long  ago." 

"Ay — ay — ^I  know  all  about  it — but  you  didn't 
•tick  to  it  long  enough  to  get  spoiled.  I  would  have 
no  man  aboard  the  Swash  who  made  more  than  two 
v'y'ges  as  second  officer.  As  I  want  no  spies  aboard 
my  craft,  I  '11  try  it  once  more  without  a  Dicky." 

Saying  this  in  a  sufficiently  positive  manner,  Capt. 
Stephen  Spike  rolled  up  the  wharf,  much  as  a  ship 
goes  off  before  the  wind,  now  inclining  to  the  right, 
and  then  again  to  the  left.  The  gait  of  the  man 
would  have  proclaimed  him  a  sea-dog,  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  that  animal,  as  far  as  he  could  be 
SMn.  The  short  squab  figure,  the  arms  bent  nearly 
M  right  angles  at  the  elbow,  and  working  like  two 
fins  with  each  roll  of  the  body,  the  stumpy,  solid 
legs,  with  the  feet  looking  in  the  line  of  his  course 
and  kept  wide  apart,  would  all  have  contributed  to 
the  making  up  of  such  an  opinion.  Accustomed  as 
he  was  to  this  beautiful  sight,  Harry  Mulford  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  on  the  retiring  person  of  his  com- 
mander, until  it  disappeared  behind  a  pile  of  lumber, 
waddling  always  in  the  direction  of  the  more  thickly 
peopled  parts  of  the  town.  Then  he  turned  and 
gased  at  the  steamer,  which,  by  this  time,  had  fairly 
passed  the  brig,  and  seemed  to  be  actually  bound 
through  the  Gate.  That  steamer  was  certainly  a 
noble-looking  craA,  but  our  young  man  fancied  she 
stru^led  along  through  the  water  heavily.  She 
might  be  quick  at  need,  but  she  did  not  promise  as 
much  by  her  present  rate  of  moving.  Still,  she  was 
a  noble-looking  craft,  and,  as  Mulford  descended  to 
the  deck  again,  he  almost  regretted  be  did  not  belong 
to  her;  or,  at  least,  to  any  thing  but  the  Molly 
Swash. 

Two  hours  produced  a  sensible  change  in  and 
around  that  brigantine.  Her  people  had  all  come 
hack  to  duty,  and  what  was  very  remarkable  among 
seafaring  folk,  sober  to  a  man.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  Spike  was  a  temperance  man,  as  respects  all 
under  his  orders  at  least,  if  not  strictly  so  in  prac- 
tice himself.  The  crew  of  the  Swash  was  large  for 
a  half-rigged  brig  of  only  two  hundred  tons,  but,  as 
her  spars  were  very  square,  and  all  her  ge&r  as  well 
as  her  mould  seemed  constructed  for  speed,  it  was 
probable  more  hands  than  common  were  necessary 
to  work  her  with  facility  and  expedition.  After  all, 
there  were  not  many  persons  to  be  enumerated 


among  the  "  people  cf  the  MoUy  Swash,"  as  they 
called  themselves ;  not  more  than  a  doeen,  induding 
those  aft,  as  well  as  those  forward.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  crew,  however,  was  the  circDm- 
stance  that  they  were  all  middle-aged  meo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mate,  and  all  thorough-bred  sea- 
dogs.  Even  Josh,  the  cabin-boy,  as  he  was  called, 
was  an  old,  wrinkled,  gray-headed  negro,  of  near 
sixty.  If  the  crew  wanted  a  little  in  the  elasticity 
of  youth,  it  possessed  the  steadiness  and  experieBce 
of  their  time  of  life,  every  man  appearing  to  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  iL  This,  in- 
deed, composed  their  great  merit;  an  advantage 
that  Spike  well  knew  how  to  appreciate, 

The  stores  had  been  brought  alongside  of  the  brig 
in  a  cart,  and  were  already  stowed  in  their  places. 
Josh  had  brushed  and  swept,  until  the  ladies'  cahin 
could  be  made  no  neater,  lliis  ladies'  cabin  was  a 
small  apartment  beneath  a  trunk,  which  was,  inge- 
niously enough,  separated  from  the  main  cahin  hy 
pantries  and  double  doors.  The  arrangement  was 
unusual,  and  Spike  had  several  times  hinted  that 
there  was  a  history  connected  with  that  cabin; 
though  what  the  history  was  Mulford  never  could 
induce  him  to  relate.  The  latter  knew  that  the  brig 
had  been  used  for  a  forced  trade  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  had  heard  something  of  her  deeds  in 
bringing  off  specie,  and  proscribed  penons,  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  the  revolutions  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  had  always  understood  that  her  pre- 
sent commander  and  owner  had  sailed  in  her,  ss 
mate,  for  many  years  before  he  had  risen  to  his 
present  station.  Now,  all  was  regular  in  the  way 
of  records,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  documents ;  Ste- 
phen Spike  appearing  in  both  the  capacities  just 
named.  The  register  proved  that  the  brig  had  been 
built  as  far  back  as  the  last  English  war,  as  a  private 
cruiser,  but  recent  and  extensive  repairs  had  made 
her  "  better  than  new,"  as  her  owner  insisted,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  her  sea-worthiness. 
It  is  true  the  insurance  offices  blew  upon  her,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  craft  that  had  seen 
her  two  score  years  and  ten ;  but  this  gave  none  who 
belonged  to  her  any  concern,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  underwritten  in  their 
trade,  lot  the  age  of  the  vessel  be  what  it  might.  It 
was  enough  for  them  that  the  brig  was  safe  and  ex- 
ceedingly fast,  insurances  never  saving  the  lives  of 
the  people,  whatever  else  might  be  their  advan- 
tages. With  Mulford  it  wns  an  additional  recom- 
mendation, that  the  Swash  was  usually  thought  to 
be  of  uncommonly  just  proportions. 

By  half  past  two,  P.  M.,  every  thing  was  ready 
for  getting  the  brigantine  under  way.  Her  fore- 
topsail — or  fore/a««sail,  as  Spike  called  it — ^was 
loose,  the  fasts  were  singled,  and  a  spring  had  been 
carried  to  a  post  in  the  wharf,  that  was  well  for- 
ward of  the  starboard  bow,  and  the  brig's  head 
turned  to  the  southwest,  or  down  stream,  and  con- 
sequently facing  the  young  flood.  Nothing  seemed 
to  connect  the  vef^sel  with  the  land  but  a  broad  gang- 
way plank,  to  which  Mulford  had  attached  life- 
lines, with  more  care  than  it  is  usual  to  meet  with 
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on  board  of  vessels  employed  in  short  voyage. 
The  men  stood  about  the  decks  with  their  arms 
thrust  into  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts,  and  the  whole 
picture  was  one  of  silent,  and  possibly  of  some- 
what uneasy  expectation.  Nothing  was  said,  how- 
ever ;  Mulford  walking  the  quarter-deck  alone,  occa- 
sionally looking  up  the  still  little  tenanted  streets  of 
that  quarter  of  the  suburbs,  as  if  to  search  for  a 
carriage.  As  for  the  revenue-steamer,  she  had  long 
before  gone  through  the  southern  passage  of  Black- 
well's,  steering  for  the  Gate. 

*'  Dat  's  dem,  Mr.  Mulford,"  Josh  at  length  cried, 
from  the  look-out  he  had  taken  in  a  stern-port, 
where  he  could  see  over  the  low  bulwarks  of  the 
vessel.  ''Yes,  dat's  dem,  sir.  I  know  dat  old 
gray  horse  dat  carries  his  head  so  low  and  sorrow- 
ful like,  as  a  horse  has  a  right  to  do  dat  has  to  drag 
a  cab  about  this  big  town.  My  eye  !  what  a  horse 
it  is,  sir  I" 

Josh  was  right,  not  only  as  to  the  gray  horse  that 
carried  his  head  "  sorrowful  like,"  but  as  to  the  cab 
and  its  contents.  The  vehicle  was  soon  on  the 
wharf,  and  in  its  door  soon  appeared  the  short, 
sturdy  figure  of  Capt.  Spike,  backing  out,  much  as 
a  bear  descends  a  tree.  On  top  of  the  vehicle 
were  several  light  articles  of  female  appliances,  in 
the  shape  of  bandboxes,  bags,  &c.,  the  trunks  having 
previously  arrived  in  a  cart.  Well  might  that  over- 
driven gray  horse  appear  sorrowful,  and  travel  with 
a  lowered  head.  The  cab,  when  it  gave  up  its  con- 
tents, discovered  a  load  of  no  less  than  four  persons 
besides  the  driver,  all  of  weight,  and  of  dimensions 
in  proportion,  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  and 
youthful  Rose  Budd.  Even  she  was  plump,  and  of 
a  well  rounded  person ;  though  still  light  and  slen- 
der. But  her  aunt  was  a  fair  picture  of  a  ship- 
master's widow;  solid,  comfortable  and  buxom. 
Neither  was  she  old,  nor  ugly.  On  the  contrary, 
her  years  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  being  well  pre- 
served, in  consequence  of  never  having  been  a 
mother,  she  might  even  have  passed  for  thirty-five. 
The  great  objection  to  her  appearance  was  the 
somewhat  idefinite  character  of  her  shape,  which 
seemed  to  blend  too  many  of  its  charms  into  one. 
The  fourth  person,  in  the  fare,  was  Biddy  Noon,  the 
Irish  servant  and  factotum  of  Mrs.  Budd,  who  was 
a  pock-marked,  red-faced,  and  red-armed  single 
woman,  about  her  mistress's  own  age  and  weight, 
though  less  stout  to  the  eye. 

Of  Rose  we  shall  not  stop  to  say  much  here.  Her 
deep-blue  eye,  which  was  equally  spirited  and 
gentle,  if  one  can  use  such  contradictory  terms, 
seemed  alive  with  interest  and  curiosity,  running 
over  the  brig,  the  wharf,  the  arm  of  the  sea,  the  two 
islands,  and  all  near  her,  including  the  Alms-Uouse, 
with  such  a  devouring  rapidity  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  town-bred  girl,  who  was  setting  out  on  her 
travels  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  be  understood ;  we 
say  town-bred,  because  such  was  the  fact ;  for  Rose 
Budd  had  been  both  born  and  educated  in  Manhattan, 
though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  imderstood 
that  she  was  either  very  well-born,  or  highly  edu- 
cated. Her  station  in  life  may  be  inferred  from 
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that  of  her  aunt,  and  her  education  from  her  station. 
Of  the  two,  the  last  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  the 
highest. 

We  have  said  that  the  fine  blue  eye  of  Rose 
passed  swiftly  over  the  various  objects  near  her,  as 
she  alighted  from  the  cab,  and  it  naturally  took  in 
the  form  of  Harry  Mulford,  as  he  stood  in  the  gang- 
way, ofiTering  his  arm  to  aid  her  aunt  and  herself 
in  passing  the  brig's  side.  A  smile  of  recognition 
was  exchanged  between  the  young  people,  as  their 
eyes  met,  and  the  color,  which  formed  so  bright  a 
charm  in  Rose's  sweet  face,  deepened,  in  a  way  to 
prove  that  that  color  spoke  with  a  tongue  and  elo- 
quence of  its  own.  Nor  was  Mulford's  cheek  mute 
on  the  occasion,  though  he  helped  the  hesitating, 
half-doubting,  half-bold  girl  along  the  plank  with  a 
steady  hand  and  rigid  muscles.  As  for  the  aunt,  as 
a  captain's  widow,  she  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
betray  any  extraordinary  emotions  in  ascending  the 
plank,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  those  of  delight  on 
finding  her  foot  once  more  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel ! 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  governed  Biddy, 
too,  for,  as  Mulford  civilly  extended  his  hand  to  her 
also,  she  exclaimed — 

"  No  fear  of  me,  Mr.  Mate — I  came  from  Ireland 
by  wather,  and  knows  all  about  ships  and  brigs,  I  do. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  times  we  had,  and  the 
saas  we  crossed,  you  'd  not  think  it  nadeful  to  say 
much  to  the  likes  iv  me." 

Spike  had  tact  enough  to  understand  he  would 
be  out  of  his  element  in  assisting  females  along  that 
plank,  and  he  was  busy  in  sending  what  he  called 
*'  the  old  lady's  dunnage"  on  botu'd,  and  in  discharg- 
ing the  cabman.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he 
sprang  into  the  main-channels,  and  thence,  via,  the 
bulwarks,  on  deck,  ordering  the  plank  to  be  hauled 
aboard.  A  solitary  laborer  was  paid  a  quarter  to 
throw  ofi'the  fasts  from  the  ring-bolts  and  posts, 
and  every  thing  was  instantly  in  motion  to  cast  the 
brig  loose.  Work  went  on  as  if  the  vessel  were  in 
haste,  and  it  consequently  went  on  with  activity. 
Spike  bestirred  himself,  giving  his  orders  in  a  way 
to  denote  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  exercise 
authority  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  knew  his  call- 
ing to  its  minutiaB.  The  only  ostensible  diflerence 
between  his  deportment  to-day  and  on  any  ordinary 
occasion,  perhaps,  was  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
now  seemed  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the  wharf,  and 
that  in  a  way  which  might  have  attracted  notice  in 
any  suspicious  and  attentive  observer.  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  one  was  not  very  distant,  and  that  Spike 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  for  a  respectable-looking, 
well-dressed,  middle-aged  man  had  come  down  one 
of  the  adjacent  streets,  to  a  spot  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  wharf,  and  stood  silently  watching  the 
movements  of  the  brig,  as  he  leaned  against  a  fence. 
The  want  of  houses  in  that  quarter  enabled  any  per- 
son to  see  this  stranger  from  the  deck  of  the  Swash, 
but  no  one  on  board  her  seemed  to  regard  him  at  all, 
unless  it  might  be  the  master. 

''  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  hearty,  and  toss  that  bow- 
fast  clear,"  cried  the  captain,  whose  impatience  to  be 
off  seemed  to  increase  as  the  time  v^  ^^  ^b^  v^ 
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proached  nearer  and  nearer.  "  Off  with  it,  at  once, 
and  let  her  go.*' 

The  man  on  the  wharf  threw  the  turns  of  the 
hawser  clear  of  the  post,  and  the  Swash  was  re- 
leased forward.  A  smaller  line,  for  a  spring,  had 
been  run  some  distance  along  the  wharves,  ahead  of 
the  vessel,  and  brought  in  aft.  Her  people  clapped 
on  this,  and  gave  way  to  their  craft,  which,  being 
comparatively  light,  was  easily  moved,  and  was 
very  manageable.  As  this  was  done,  the  distant 
spectator  who  had  been  leaning  on  the  fence  moved 
toward  the  wharf  with  a  step  a  little  quicker  than 
common.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  short,  stout, 
tailor-like  looking  little  person,  waddled  down  the 
nearest  street,  seeming  to  be  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry, 
and  presently  he  joined  the  other  stranger,  and  ap- 
peared to  enter  into  conversation  with  him  ;  point- 
ing toward  the  Swash  as  he  did  so.  All  this  time, 
both  continued  to  advance  toward  the  wharf. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Spike  and  his  people  were  not 
idle.  The  tide  did  not  run  very  strong  near  the 
wharves  and  in  the  sort  of  a  bight  in  which  the  vessel 
had  lain,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  soon  took  the  brig  on 
her  inner  bow,  and  began  to  cast  her  head  offshore. 
The  people  at  the  spring  pulled  aviray  with  all  their 
force,  and  got  sufficient  motion  on  their  vessel  to 
overcome  the  tide,  and  to  give  the  rudder  an  influ- 
ence. The  latter  was  put  hard  a-starboard,  and 
helped  to  cast  the  brig's  head  to  the  southward. 

Down  to  this  moment,  the  only  sail  that  was  loose 
on  board  the  Swash  was  the  fore-topsail,  as  men- 
tioned. This  still  hung  in  the  gear,  but  a  hand  had 
been  sent  aloft  to  overhaul  the  buntlines  and  clew- 
lines, and  men  were  also  at  the  sheets.  In  a  minute 
the  sail  was  ready  for  hoisting.  The  Swash  carried 
a  wapper  of  a  fore-and-aft  mainsail,  and,  what  is 
more,  it  was  fitted  with  a  standing  gaff,  for  appear- 
ance in  port.  At  sea,  Spike  knew  better  than  to 
trust  to  this  arrangement,  but  in  fine  weather,  and 
close  in  with  the  land,  he  found  it  convenient  to  have 
this  sail  haul  out  and  brail  like  a  ship's  spanker.  As 
the  gaff  was  now  aloft,  it  was  only  necessary  to  lei 
go  the  brails  to  loosen  this  broad  sheet  of  canvas, 
and  to  clap  on  the  out-hauler,  to  set  it.  This  was 
probably  the  reason  why  the  brig  was  so  uncere- 
moniously cast  into  the  stream,  without  showing 
more  of  her  cloth.  The  jib  and  flying-jibs,  however, 
did  at  that  moment  drop  beneath  their  booms,  ready 
for  hoisting. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  the  two  strangers 
came  first  upon  the  wharf.  Spike  was  on  the  tafirail, 
overhauling  the  main-sheet,  and  Mulford  was  near 
him,  casting  the  fore-lopsaii  braces  from  the  pins, 
preparatory  to  clapping  on  the  halyards. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Mulford,"  asked  the  captain,  *♦  did 
you  ever  see  either  of  them  chaps  afore  ?  These 
jokers  on  the  wharf,  I  mean." 

"  Not  to  my  recollection,  sir,"  answered  the 
mate,  looking  over  the  taffrail  to  examine  the  par- 
ties. "The  little  one  is  a  burster!  The  funniest 
looking  little  fat  old  fellow  I  've  seen  in  many  a  day." 

"  Ay,  ay,  them  fat  little  bursters,  as  you  call  'em, 
are  sometimes  full  of  the  devil.    I  do  n't  like  either 


of  the  chaps,  and  am  ri^t  glad  we  are  well  cast, 
before  they  got  here." 

**  I  do  not  think  either  wotdd  be  likely  to  do  us 
much  harm,  Capt.  Spike." 

*'  There 's  no  knowing,  sir.  The  biggest  fellow 
looks  as  if  he  might  lug  out  a  silver  oar  at  uiy 
moment." 

"  I  believe  the  silver  oar  is  no  longer  used,  in  this 
country  at  least,"  answered  Mulford,  smiling.  **  And 
if  it  were,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  it  ?  I  fancy 
the  brig  has  paid  her  reckoning." 

"  She  do  n't  owe  a  cent,  nor  ever  shall  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  bill  is  made  out,  while  I  own 
her.  They  call  me  ready-money  Stephen,  round 
among  the  ship-chandlers  and  caulkers.  But  I  don't 
like  them  chaps,  and  what  I  do  n't  relish  I  never 
swallow,  you  know." 

'*■  They  '11  hardly  try  to  get  aboard  us,  sir ;  yon  see 
we  are  quite  clear  of  the  wharf,  and  the  mainsail 
will  take  now,  if  we  set  it." 

Spike  ordered  the  mate  to  clap  on  the  outhanler, 
and  spread  that  broad  sheet  of  canvas  at  once  to  the 
little  breeze  there  was.  This  was  almost  imme- 
diately done,  when  the  sail  filled,  and  began  to  be 
felt  on  the  movement  of  the  vessel.  Still,  that 
movement  was  very  slow,  the  wind  being  so  light, 
and  the  vis  inertice  of  so  large  a  body  remaining  to 
be  overcome.  The  brig  receded  from  the  wharf, 
almost  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  inch  by 
inch,  as  it  might  be,  dropping  slowly  up  with  the 
tide  at  the  same  time.  Mulford  now  passed  forward 
to  set  the  jibs,  and  to  get  the  topsail  on  the  cratlt, 
leaving  Spike  on  the  taffrail,  keenly  eyeing  the 
strangers,  who,  by  this  time,  had  got  down  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  wharf,  at  the  berth  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  Swash.  That  the  captain  w^w  uneasy 
was  evident  enough,  that  feeling  being  exhibited  in 
his  countenance,  blended  with  a  malignant  ferocity. 

"  Has  that  brig  any  pilot?"  asked  the  larger  and 
better-looking  of  the  two  strangers. 

*'  What 's  that  to  you,  friend?"  demanded  Spike, 
in  return.    "  Have  you  a  Hell-Gate  branch  ?" 

"  I  may  have  one,  or  I  may  not.  It  is  not  usual 
for  so  large  a  craft  to  run  the  Gate  without  a  pilot." 

"  Oh !  my  gentleman's  below,  brushing  up  his 
logarithms.  We  shall  have  him  on  deck  to  take 
his  departure  before  long,  when  I  '11  let  him  know 
your  kind  inquiries  after  his  health." 

The  man  on  the  wharf  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
this  sort  of  sea- wit,  and  he  made  no  answer,  but 
continued  that  close  scrutiny  of  the  brig,  by  turning 
his  eyes  in  all  directions,  now  looking  below,  and 
now  aloft,  which  had  in  truth  occasioned  Spike's 
principal  cause  for  uneasiness. 

*'  Is  not  that  Gapt.  Stephen  Spike,  of  the  brigantine 
Molly  Swa!*h?"  called  out  the  little,  dumpling- 
looking  person,  in  a  cracked,  dwarfish  sort  of  a 
voice,  that  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  appear- 
ance. Our  captain  fairly  started ;  turned  full  toward 
the  speaker;  regarded  him  intently  for  a  moment, 
and  gulped  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter,  like  one 
confounded.  As  he  gazed,  however,  at  little  dumpy, 
examining   his   bow-legs,  red   broad   cheeks,  and 
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coarse  snub  no«e,  he  seemed  to  regain  his  self- 
command,  as  if  satisfied  the  dead  had  not  really 
returned  to  life. 

''Are  you  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  you 
have  named  ?"  he  asked,  by  way  of  answer.  ''  You 
speak  of  him  like  one  who  ought  to  know  kim.*' 

"A  body  is  apt  to  know  a  shipmate.  Stephen 
Spike  and  I  sailed  together  twenty  years  since,  and 
I  hope  to  live  to  sail  with  him  again.'' 

''  You  sail  with  Stephen  Spike  ?  when  and  where, 
may  I  ask,  and  in  what  v'y'ge,  pray?" 

''  The  last  time  was  twenty  years  since.  Have 
you  forgotten  little  Jack  Tier,  Capt.  Spike  ?" 

Spike  looked  astonished,  and  well  he  might,  for 
be  bad  supposed  Jack  to  be  dead  fully  fifteen  years. 
Time  and  hard  service  had  greatly  altered  him,  but 
the  general  resemblance  in  figure,  stature,  and 
waddle,  certainly  remained.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Jack  Tier  Spike  remembered  was  quite  a  difierent 
person  from  this  Jack  Tier.  That  Jack  had  worn 
his  intensely  black  hair  clubbed  and  curled,  whereas 
this  Jack  had  cut  his  locks  into  short  bristles,  which 
time  had  turned  into  an  intense  gray.  That  Jack 
was  short  and  thick,  but  he  was  flat  and  square ; 
whereas  tliis  Jack  was  just  as  short,  a  good  deal 
thicker,  and  as  round  as  a  dumpling.  In  one  thing, 
however,  the  likeness  still  remained  perl'ect.  Both 
Jacks  chewed  tobacco,  to  a  degree  that  became  a 
distinct  feature  in  their  appearance. 

Spike  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  Jack  Tier 
were  not  resuscitated  in  this  extraordinary  manner, 
and  some  for  being  glad  to  see  him.  The  fellow  had 
once  been  largely  in  his  confidence,  and  knew  more 
than  was  quite  safe  for  any  one  to  remember  but 
himself,  while  he  might  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his 
future  operations.  It  is  always  convenient  to  have 
one  at  your  elbow  who  thoroughly  understands  you, 
and  Spike  would  have  lowered  a  boat  and  sent  it  to 
the  wharf  to  bring  Jack  ofi*,  were  it  not  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  80  inquisitive  about  pilots.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he  determined  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantages of  Jack's  presence,  reserving  the  right  to 
hunt  him  up  on  his  return. 

The  reader  will  readily  enough  comprehend  that 
the  Molly  Swash  was  not  absolutely  standing  still 
while  the  dialogue  related  was  going  on,  and  the 
thoughts  we  have  recorded  were  passing  through 
her  master's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  not 
only  in  motion,  but  that  motion  was  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  by  the  time  all  was  said  that  has  been 
related,  it  had  become  necessary  for  those  who 
spoke  to  raise  their  voices  to  an  inconvenient 
pitch  in  order  to  be  heard.  This  circumstance 
alone  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion, had  not  Spike's  pausing  to  refiect  brought 
about  the  same  result,  as  mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mulford  had  got  the  canvas 
spread.  Forward,  the  Swash  showed  all  the  cloth 
of  a  full-rigged  brig,  even  to  royals  and  flying  jib; 
w^hile  aft,  her  mast  was  the  raking,  tall,  naked  pole 
of  an  American  schooner.  There  was  a  taunt  top- 
mast, too,  to  which  a  gafi'-topsail  was  set,  and  the 
gear  proved  that  she  could  also  show,  at  need,  a 


staysail  in  this  part  of  her,  if  necessary.  As  the 
Gate  was  before  them,  however,  the  people  had  set 
none  but  the  plain,  manageable  canvas. 

The  Molly  Swash  kept  close  on  a  wind,  luffing 
athwart  the  broad  reach  she  was  in,  until  far  enough 
to  weather  Blackwell's,  when  she  edged  off*  to  her 
course,  and  went  through  the  southern  passage. 
Although  the  wind  remained  light,  and  a  little 
baffling,  the  brig  was  so  easily  impelled,  and  was 
so  very  handy,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing her  perfectly  in  command.  The  tide,  too,  was 
fast  increasing  in  strength  and  velocity,  and  the 
movement  from  this  cause  alone  was  gettmg  to  be 
sufficiently  rapid. 

As  for  the  passengers,  of  whom  we  have  lost  sight 
in  order  to  get  the  brig  under  way,  they  were  now 
on  deck  again.  At  first,  they  had  all  gone  below, 
under  the  care  of  Josh,  a  somewhat  rough  groom  of 
the  chambers,  to  take  possession  of  their  apartment, 
a  sufficiently  neat,  and  exceedingly  comfortable 
cabin,  supplied  with  every  thing  that  could  be 
wanted  at  sea,  and,  what  was  more,  lined  on  two 
of  its  sides  with  state-rooms.  It  is  true,  all  these 
apartments  were  small,  and  the  state-rooms  were 
very  low,  but  no  fault  could  be  found  with  their 
neatness  and  general  arrangements,  when  it  was 
recollected  that  one  was  on  board  a  vessel. 

^'  Here  ebbery  t'ing  heart  can  wish,"  said  Josh, 
exultingly,  who,  being  an  old-school  black,  did  not 
disdain  to  use  some  of  the  old-school  dialect  of  his 
caste.  *'  Yes,  ladies,  ebbery  t'ing.  Let  Capt.  Spike 
alone  for  dat!  He  won 'erf ul  at  accommodation! 
Not  a  bed-bug  aft — know  better  dan  come  here; 
jest  like  de  people,  in  dat  respects,  and  keep  deir 
place  forrard.  You  nebber  see  a  pig  come  on  de 
quarter-deck,  nudder." 

'*  You  must  maintain  excellent  discipline.  Josh," 
cried  Rose,  in  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the 
world,  which  was  easily  attuned  to  merriment — 
'*  and  we  are  delighted  to  learn  what  you  tell  us. 
How  do  you  manage  to  keep  up  these  distinctions, 
and  make  such  creatures  know  their  places  so 
well  ?" 

**  Nuttin  easier,  if  you  begins  right,  miss.  As  for 
de  pig,  I  teach  dem  wid  scaldin'  water.  Whenever 
I  sees  a  pig  come  aA,  I  gets  a  little  water  from  de 
copper,  and  just  scald  him  wid  it.  You  can 't  t'ink, 
miss,  how  dat  mend  bis  manners,  and  make  him 
squeel  fuss,  and  t'ink  arter.  In  dat  fashion  I  soon 
gets  de  ole  ones  in  good  trainin',  and  den  I  has  no 
more  trouble  with  dem  as  comes  fresh  aboard ;  for 
de  ole  hog  tell  de  young  one,  and  'em  won'erful 
cunnin',  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  'emself." 

Rose  Budd's  sweet  eyes  were  full  of  fun  and  ex- 
pectation, and  she  could  no  more  repress  her  laugh 
than  youth  and  spirits  can  always  be  discreet. 

"  Yes,  with  the  pigs,"  she  cried,  "  that  might  do 
very  well;  but  how  is  it  with  those — other  crea- 
tures?" 

"  Rosy,  dear,"  interrupted  the  aunt,  *'  I  wish  you 
would  say  no  more  about  such  shocking  things.  It 's 
enough  for  us  that  Capt.  Spike  has  ordered  them  all 
to  stay  forward  among  the  men,  which  \&^V«v^ 
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done  on  board  well  disciplined  vessels.  I  've  heard 
your  uncle  say,  a  hundred  times,  that  the  quarter- 
deck was  sacred,  and  that  might  be  enough  to  keep 
such  animals  ofT  it." 

It  was  barely  necessary  to  look  at  Mrs.  Budd  in 
the  face  to  get  a  very  accurate  general  notion  of  her 
character.  She  was  one  of  those  inane,  unculti- 
vated beings,  who  seem  to  be  protected  by  a  benevo- 
lent Providence  in  their  pilgrimage  on  earth,  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  to  protect 
themselves.  Her  very  countenance  expre:i>sed  im- 
becility and  mental  dependence,  credulity  and  a 
love  of  gossip.  Notwithstanding  these  radical 
weaknesses,  the  good  woman  had  some  of  the 
better  instincts  of  her  sex,  and  was  never  guilty 
of  any  thing  that  could  properly  convey  reproach. 
She  was  no  monitress  for  Rose,  however,  the  niece 
much  oftener  influencing  the  aunt  than  the  aunt  in- 
fluencing the  niece.  The  latter  had  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  an  excellent  instructress,  who,  though 
incapable  of  teaching  her  much  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishments, had  imparted  a  great  deal  that  was 
respectable  and  useful.  Rose  had  character,  and 
strong  character,  too,  as  the  course  of  our  narrative 
will  show ;  but  her  worthy  aunt  was  a  pure  picture 
of  as  much  mental  imbecility  as  at  all  comported 
with  the  privileges  of  self-government. 

The  conversation  about  "  those  other  creatures" 
was  eflectually  checked  by  Mrs.  Budd's  horror  of 
the  *'  animals,"  and  Josh  was  called  on  deck  so 
shortly  after  as  to  prevent  its  being  renewed.  The 
females  staid  below  a  few  minutes,  to  take  posses- 
sion, and  then  they  re-appeared  on  deck,  to  gaze  at 
the  horrors  of  the  Hell  Gate  passage.  Rose  was  all 
eyes,  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  thing  she 
saw.  This  was  actually  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
been  on  the  water,  in  any  sort  of  craft,  though  born 
and  brought  up  in  sight  of  one  of  the  most  thronged 
havens  in  the  world.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning 
to  every  lhin;r,  and  this  was  Rose  Budd's  beginning 
on  the  water.  It  is  true  the  brigantine  was  a  very 
beautiful,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  swit't  vessel, 
but  all  this  was  lost  on  Ro.se,  who  would  have  ad- 
mired a  horse-jockey  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
this  the  incipient  state  of  her  nautical  knowledge. 
Perhaps  the  exquisite  neatness  thai  Mulford  main- 
tained about  every  thing  tlrnl  came  under  his  care, 
and  that  included  every  thing  on  deck,  or  above 
board,  and  about  which  neatness  Spike  occasionally 
muttered  an  oath,  us  so  much  senseless  trouble,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  Rose's  pleasure;  but  her  ad- 
miration would  scarcely  have  been  less  with  any 
thing  that  bad  sails,  and  seemed  to  move  through 
the  water  with  a  power  approaching  that  of  volition. 

It  was  very  diflerent  with  Mrs  Budd.  She,  good 
woman,  had  actually  made  one  voyage  with  her 
late  husband,  and  she  fancied  that  she  knew  all 
about  a  vessel.  It  was  her  delight  to  talk  on  nauti- 
cal subjects,  and  never  did  she  really  feel  her  great 
superiority  over  her  neice,  so  very  unequivocally, 
as  when  the  subject  of  the  ocean  was  introduced, 
about  which  she  did  know  something,  and  touching 
which  Rose  was  profoundly  ignorant,  or  as  ignorant 


as  a  girl  of  lively  imagination  coold  remain  with  the 
information  gleaned  from  others. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  you  are  astonished  mt  the 
sight  of  the  vessel,  Rosy,"  observed  the  self-com- 
placent aunt  at  one  of  her  niece's  exclamations  of 
admiration.  **  A  vessel  is  a  very  wonderful  thing, 
and  we  are  told  what  extr'orny  beings  they  are  that 
'  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.'  But  you  are  to  know 
this  is  not  a  ship  at  all,  but  only  a  half-jigger  rigged, 
which  is  altogether  a  different  thing." 

"Was  my  uncle's  vessel.  The  Rose  In  Bloom, 
then,  very  different  from  the  Swash  ?" 

Very  different,  indeed,  chUd!  Why,  The  Rose 
In  Bloom  was  a  full-jiggered  ship,  and  had  tw^ve 
masts — aud  this  is  only  a  half-jiggered  brig,  and  has 
but  two  masts.  See,  you  may  count  them — one — 
two!" 

Harry  Mulford  was  coiling  away  a  top-gallant- 
brace,  directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Budd  and  Rose,  and, 
at  hearing  this  account  of  the  wonderful  equipment 
of  The  Rose  In  Bloom,  he  suddenly  looked  up,  with 
a  lurking  expression  about  his  eye  that  the  niece 
very  well  comprehended,  while  he  exclaimed,  with- 
out much  reflection,  imder  the  impulse  of  surprise — 

'^  Twelve  masts  !  Did  I  understand  you  to  say, 
ma'am,  that  Capt.  Budd's  ship  had  twelve  masts  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  tweive !  and  I  can  tell  you  all  their 
names,  for  I  learnt  them  by  heart — it  appearing  to 
me  proper  that  a  ship-master's  wife  should  know 
the  names  of  all  the  masts  in  her  husband's  vessel. 
Do  you  wish  to  hear  their  names,  Mr.  Mulford  ?** 

Harry  Mulford  would  have  enjoyed  this  conversa- 
tion to  the  top  of  his  bent,  had  it  not  been  for  Rose. 
She  well  knew  her  aunt's  general  weakness  of  intel- 
lect, and  especially  its  weakness  on  this  particular 
subject,  but  she  would  suffer  no  one  to  manifest 
contempt  for  either,  if  in  her  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  seldom  one  so  young,  so  mirthful,  so  ingenuous 
and  innocent  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
assumed  so  significant  and  rebuking  a  frown  as  did 
pretty  Rose  Budd  when  she  heard  the  mate's  in- 
voluntary exclamation  about  the  '*  twelve  masts.'* 
Harry,  who  was  not  easily  checked  by  his  equals, 
or  any  of  his  own  sex,  submitted  to  that  rebuking 
frown  with  the  meekness  of  a  child,  and  stammered 
out,  in  answer  to  the  well-meaning,  but  weak-minded 
widow's  question — 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Budd — ^just  as  you  please, 
ma'am — only  twelve  is  a  good  many  masts — "  Rose 
frowned  again — "thai  is — ^more  than  I'm  used  to 
seeing — thai 's  all." 

"  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Mulford — for  you  sail  in  only  a 
half-jigger;  but  Capt.  Budd  always  sailed  in  a  full 
jigger — and  /its  full-jiggered  ship  had  just  twelve 
masts,  and,  to  prove  it  to  you,  I'll  give  you  the 
names — first,  then,  there  were  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizen  masts — " 

"  Yes — yes — ma'am,"  stammered  Harry,  who 
wished  the  twelve  masts  and  The  Rose  In  Bloom 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  since  her  owner's  niece 
still  continued  to  look  coldly  displeased — **that's 
right,  I  can  swear !" 

"  Very  true,  sir,  and  you  '11  find  I  am  right  as  to 
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all  the  rest  Then,  there  were  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizen  top-masts — they  make  six,  if  I  can  count,  Mr. 
Mulford?" 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  mate,  laughing,  in  spite  of 
Rose's  frowns,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  old  sea- 
dc^  had  quizced  his  wife  became  apparent  to  him. 
''  I  see  how  it  is — you  are  quite  right,  ma'am — I 
dare  say  The  Rose  In  Bloom  had  all  these  masts, 
and  some  to  spare." 

**  Yes,  sir — I  knew  you  would  be  satisfied.  The 
fore,  main  and  mizen  top-gallant-masts  make  nine — 
and  the  fore,  main  and  mizen  royals  make  just 
twelve.  Oh,  I  'm  never  wrong  in  any  thing  about  a 
vessel,  especially  if  she  is  a  full -jiggered  ship." 

Mulford  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
smiles  each  time  the  full-jigger  was  mentioned,  but 
Rose's  expression  of  countenance  kept  him  in  ex- 
cellent order — and  she,  innocent  creature,  saw  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  term,  though  the  twelve  masts 
had  given  her  a  little  alarm.  Delighted  that  the  old 
lady  had  got  through  her  enumeration  of  the  spars 
with  so  much  success,  Rose  cried,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  spirits — 

"Well,  aunty,  for  my  part,  I  find,  a  half-jigger 
vessel  so  very,  very  beautiful,  that  I  do  not  know 
how  I  should  behave  were  I  to  go  on  board  a  fuU- 
jigger." 

Mulford  turned  abruptly  away,  the  circumstance 
of  Rose's  making  herself  ridiculous  giving  him  sud- 
den pain,  though  he  could  have  laughed  at  her  aunt 
by  the  hour. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  that  is  on  account  of  your  youth 
and  inexperience — but  you  will  learn  better  in  time. 
I  was  just  so,  myself,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  and 
thought  the  fore-rafters  were  as  handsome  as  the 
squared- jiggers,  but  soon  after  I  married  Capt.  Budd 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  knowing  more  than  I  did 
about  ships,  and  I  got  him  to  teach  me.  He  did  n't 
like  the  business,  at  first,  and  pretended  I  would 
never  learn ;  but,  at  last,  it  came  all  at  once  like, 
and  then  he  used  to  be  delighted  to  hear  me  '  talk 
ship,'  as  be  called  it.  I  've  known  him  laugh,  with 
his  cronies,  as  if  ready  to  die,  at  ray  expertness  in 
sea-terms,  for  half  an  hour  together — and  then  he 
would  swear — that  was  the  worst  fault  your  uncle 
had.  Rosy — he  vxndd  swear,  sometimes,  in  a  way 
that  frightened  me,  I  do  declare !" 

**  But  he  never  swore  at  you,  aunty?" 

*^  I  can  't  say  that  he  did  exactly  do  that,  but  he 
would  swear  all  round  me,  even  if  he  did  n't  actually 
touch  me,  when  things  went  wrong — but  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  him  laugh !  He 
had  a  most  excellent  heart,  just  like  your  own.  Rosy 
dear ;  but,  for  that  matter,  all  the  Budds  have  excel- 
lent hearts,  and  one  of  the  commonest  ways  your 
uncle  had  of  showing  it  was  to  laugh,  particularly 
when  we  were  together  and  talking.  Oh,  he  used 
to  delight  in  hearing  me  converse,  especially  about 
vessels,  and  never  failed  to  get  me  at  it  when  he 
had  company.  I  sec  his  good-natured,  excellent- 
hearted  countenance  at  this  moment,  with  the  tears 
rimning  down  his  fat,  manly  cheeks,  as  he  shook 
his  very  sides  with  laughter.    I  may  live  a  hundred 


years.  Rosy,  before  I  meet  again  with  your  uncle's 
equal." 

This  was  a  subject  that  invariably  silenced  Roee. 
She  remembered  her  uncle,  herself,  and  remembered 
his  afiTectionate  manner  of  laughing  at  her  aunt,  and 
she  always  wished  the  latter  to  get  through  her 
eulogiums  on  her  married  happiness,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, whenever  the  subject  was  introduced. 

All  this  time  the  Molly  Swash  kept  in  motion. 
Spike  never  took  a  pilot  when  he  could  avoid  it, 
and  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  duty, 
in  that  critical  navigation,  to  share  at  all  in  the  con- 
versation of  his  passengers,  though  he  did  endeavor 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Rose,  by  an  occasional 
remark,  when  a  favorable  opportunity  offered.  Aa 
soon  as  he  bad  worked  his  brig  oyer  into  the  south 
or  weather  passage  of  Blackwell's,  however,  there 
remained  little  for  him  to  do,  until  she  had  drifted 
through  it,  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  this 
gave  him  leisure  to  do  the  honors.  He  pointed  out 
the  castellated  edifice  on  Blackwell's  as  the  new 
penitentiary,  and  the  hamlet  of  villas,  on  the  other 
shore,  as  Ravenswood,  though  there  is  neither  wood 
nor  ravens  to  authorize  the  name.  But  the  '*  Suns- 
wick,"  which  satisfied  the  Delafields  and  Gibbses  of 
the  olden  time,  and  which  distinguished  their  lofty 
halls  and  broad  lawns,  was  not  elegant  enough  for 
the  cockney  tastes  of  these  later  days,  so  "  wood" 
must  be  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  cherries  and 
apples,  and  **  ravens"  that  of  gulls,  in  order  to 
satisfy  its  cravings.  But  all  this  was  lost  on  Spike. 
He  remembered  the  shore  as  it  has  been  twenty 
years  before,  and  he  saw  what  it  was  now,  but  little 
did  he  care  for  the  change.  On  the  whole,  he  rather 
preferred  the  Grecian  Temples,  over  which  the 
ravens  would  have  been  compelled  to  fly,  had  there 
been  any  ravens  in  that  neighborhood,  to  the  old 
fashioned  and  highly  respectable  residence  that  once 
alone  occupied  the  spot.  The  point  he  did  under- 
stand, however,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  he  had 
something  to  say,  was  a  little  farther  ahead.  That, 
too,  had  been  re-christened — the  Hal  let's  Cove  of 
the  mariner  being  converted  into  Astoria — not  that 
bloody-minded  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon, 
which  has  come  so  near  bringing  us  to  blows  with 
our  *' ancestors  in  England,"  as  the  worthy  deni- 
zens of  that  quarter  choose  to  consider  themselves 
still,  if  one  can  judge  by  their  language.  This 
Astoria  was  a  very  difierent  place,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  suburban  villages  that  are  shooting  up,  like 
mushrooms,  in  a  night,  around  the  great  Comimreial 
Emporium.  This  spot  Spike  understood  perfectly, 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  pass  it  without 
communicating  a  portion  of  his  knowledge  to  Rose. 

"  There,  Miss  Rose,"  he  said,  with  a  didactic  sort 
of  air,  pointing  with  his  short,  thick  finger  at  the 
little  bay  which  was  just  opening  to  their  view; 
"  there  's  as  neat  a  cove  as  a  craft  need  bring  up  in. 
That  used  tobe  &  capital  place  to  lie  in,  to  wait  for  a 
wind  to  pass  the  Gate ;  but  it  has  got  to  be  most  too 
public  for  my  taste.  I  'm  rural,  I  tell  Mulford,  and 
love  to  get  in  out-of-the-way  berths  with  my  brig, 
where  she  can  see  salt-meadowa.^  ^^oA  %\s^!(^  '^^Ets^ 
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clover.  You  never  catch  me  down  in  any  of  the 
crowded  slips,  around  the  markets,  or  any  where  in 
that  part  of  the  town,  for  I  do  love  country  air. 
That 's  Hallet's  Cove,  Miss  Rose,  and  a  pretty 
anchorage  it  would  be  for  us,  if  the  wind  and  tide 
did  n't  sarve  to  take  us  through  the  Gate." 

''Are  we  near  the  Gate,  Capt.  Spike?"  asked 
Rose,  the  fine  bloom  on  her  cheek  lessening  a  little, 
under  the  apprehension  that  formidable  name  is  apt 
to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  inexperienced. 

"  Half  a  mile,  or  so.  It  begins  just  at  the  other 
end  of  this  island  on  our  larboard  hand,  and  will  be 
all  over  in  about  another  half  mile,  or  so.  It 's  no 
such  bad  place,  a'ter  all,  is  Hell-Gate,  to  them  that 's 
used  to  it.  I  call  myself  a  pilot  in  Hell-Gate,  though 
I  have  no  branch." 

'*  I  wish,  Capt.  Spike,  I  could  teach  you  to  give 
that  place  its  proper  and  polite  name.  We  call  it 
Whirl-Gate  altogether  now,"  said  the  relict. 

"  Well,  that 's  new  to  me,"  cried  Spike.  "  I  have 
heard  some  chicken-mouthed  folk  say  Hurl-G^XBy 
but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  called  Whirl- 
Gale— they'll  get  it  to  Whirlagig-Gate  next.  I 
don't  think  that  my  old  commander,  Capt.  Budd, 
called  the  passage  any  thing  but  honest,  up  and  down 
Hell-Gate." 

''  That  he  did — ^that  he  did — and  all  my  arguments 
and  reading  could  not  teach  him  any  better.  I 
proved  to  him  that  it  was  Whirl-Gate,  as  any  one 
can  see  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  full  of  "vdiirlpools, 
they  say,  and  that  shows  what  Nature  meant  the 
name  to  be." 

"  But,  aunty,"  put  in  Rose,  half  reluctantly,  half 
anxious  to  speak,  '^  what  has  gate  to  do  with  whirl- 
pools? You  will  remember  it  is  called  a  gate — the 
gate  to  that  wicked  place  I  suppose  is  meant." 

"  Rose,  you  amaze  me  !  How  can  you^  a  young 
woman  of  only  nineteen,  stand  up  for  so  vulgar  a 
name  as  Hell-Gale  I" 

"  Do  you  think  it  as  vulgar  as  Hurl-Gate,  aunty  ?" 
To  me  it  always  seems  the  most  vulgar  to  be  strain- 
ing at  gnats.'' 

'*  Yes,"  said  Spike,  sentimentally,  *'  I  'm  quite  of 
Miss  Rose's  way  of  tJi inking — straining  at  gnats  is 
very  ill-manners,  especially  at  table.  I  once  knew 
a  man  who  strained  in  this  way,  until  I  thought  he 
would  have  choked,  though  it  was  with  a  fly  to  be 
sure ;  but  gnats  are  nothing  but  small  flies,  you 
know,  Miss  Rose.  Yes,  I  'm  quite  of  your  way  of 
thinking,  Miss  Rose ;  it  is  very  vulgar  to  be  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  flies,  more  particularly  at  table. 
But  you  '11  find  no  flies  or  gnats  aboard  here,  to  be 
straining  at,  or  brushing  away,  or  to  annoy  you. 
Stand  by  there,  my  hearties,  and  see  all  clear  to  run 
through  Hell-Gate.  Do  n't  let  me  catch  you  strain- 
ing at  any  thing,  though  it  should  be  the  fin  of  a 
whale !" 

The  people  forward  looked  at  each  other,  as  they 
listened  to  this  novel  admonition,  though  they  called 
out  the  ciLstomary  '*  ay,  ay,  sir,"  as  they  went  to 
the  sheets,  braces  and  bowlines.  To  them  the  pas- 
sage of  no  Hell-Gale  conveyed  the  idea  of  any  par- 
iicular  terror,  and  with  the  one  they  were  about  to 


enter,  they  were  much  too  familiar  to  care  any 
thing  about  it. 

The  brig  was  now  floating  fast,  with  the  tide,  up 
abreast  of  the  east  end  of  Blackwell's,  and  in  two 
or  three  more  minutes  8he-*would  be  fairly  in  the 
Gate.  Spike  was  aft,  where  he  could  commmnd  a 
view  of  every  thing  forward,  and  Mulford  stood  on 
the  quarter-deck,  to  look  after  ihe  head-braces.  •  An 
old  and  trustworthy  seaman,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
boatswain,  had  the  charge  on  the  forecastle,  and 
was  to  tend  the  sheets  and  tack.  His  name  was 
Rove. 

"  See  all  clear,"  called  out  Spike.  "  D  'ye  hear 
there,  for'ard !  I  shall  make  a  half-board  in  the  Gate, 
if  the  wind  favor  us,  and  the  tide  prove  strong 
enough  to  hawse  us  to  wind'ard  sufl!iciently  to  clear 
the  pot — so  mind  your — " 

The  captain  breaking  ofl*  in  the  ^middle  of  this 
harangue,  Mulford  turned  his  head,  in  order  to  see 
what  might  be  the  matter.  There  was  Spike,  level- 
ing a  spy-glass  at  a  boat  that  was  pulling  swiftly  out 
of  the  north  channel,  and  shooting  like  an  arrow 
directly  athwart  the  brig's  bows  into  the  main  pas- 
sage of  the  Gate.  He  stepped  to  the  captain's  elbow. 

"  Just  lake  a  look  at  them  chaps,  Mr.  Mulford," 
said  Spike,  handing  his  male  the  glass. 

"  They  seem  in  a  hurry,"  answered  Harry,  as  he 
adjusted  the  glass  to  his  eye,  "  and  will  go  through 
the  Gate  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  mention  the 
circumstance." 

*'  What  do  you  make  of  them,  sir  ?" 

*'  The  little  man  who  called  himself  Jack  Tier  is 
in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat,  for  one,"  answered 
Mulford. 

"  And  the  other,  Harry — what  do  you  make  of  the 
other  ?" 

*•  It  seems  to  be  the  chap  who  hailed  to  know  if  we 
had  a  pilot.  He  means  to  board  us  at  Riker's  Island, 
and  make  us  pay  pilotage,  whether  we  want  his 
services  or  not." 

"Blast  him  and  his  pilotage  too!  Give  me  the 
glass" — taking  another  long  look  at  the  boat,  which 
by  this  lime  T^'as  glancing,  rather  than  pulling,  nearly 
at  right  angles  across  bis  bows.  "  I  want  no  such 
pilot  aboard  here,  Mr.  Mulford.  Take  another  look 
at  him — here,  you  can  see  him,  away  on  our  wea- 
ther bow,  already." 

Mulford  did  take  another  look  at  him,  and  thi« 
time  his  examination  was  longer  and  more  scrutiniz- 
ing than  before. 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  cover  him  with  the  glass,"  ob- 
served the  young  man — "  the  boat  seems  fairly  to 
fly." 

"  We  're  forereaching  too  near  the  Hog's  Back. 
Capt.  Spike,"  roared  the  boatswain,  from  forward. 

**  Ready  about — hard  a  lee,"  shouted  Spike.  "  Let 
all  fly,  for'ard — help  her  round,  boys,  all  you  can, 
and  wait  for  no  orders  !  Bestir  yourselves — bestir 
yourselves." 

It  was  time  the  crew  should  be  in  earnest.  While 
Spike's  attention  had  been  thus  diverted  by  the  boat, 
the  brig  had  got  into  the  strongest  of  the  current, 
which,  by  setting  her  fast  to  windward,  had  trebled 
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the  power  of  the  air,  and  this  was  shooting  her  over 
toward  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  passage 
on  a  flood  tide.  As  everybody  bestirred  themselves, 
however,  she  was  got  round  and  filled  on  the  oppo- 
site tack,  just  in  time  to  clear  the  rocks.  Spike 
breathed  again,  but  his  head  was  still  full  of  the 
boat.    The  danger  he  had  just  escaped  as  Scylla  met 


him  as  Charybdis.  The  boatswain  again  roared  to 
go  about.  The  order  was  given  as  the  vessel  began 
to  pitch  in  a  heavy  swell.  At  the  next  instant  she 
rolled  until  the  water  came  on  deck,  whirled  with 
her  stern  down  the  tide,  and  her  bows  rose  as  if  she 
were  about  to  leap  out  of  water.  The  Swash  had 
hit  the  Pot  Rock !  [Jb  be  continued. 


•  *i 


THE    WIDOWS    LOVER. 


BT  ROBKBT  MORail. 


"  Of  chance  or  change,  O !  let  not  man  complain.'* 


We  met  too  late— we  met  too  late, 

Another  had  that  bright  lip  preesed, 
Had  bee-like  clung  and  reveled  there, 

And  that  fair  form  had  oft  caressed ! 
And  though  the  light  and  glow  of  youth 

Still  linger  on  thy  cheek  and  brow, 
The  first  wild  dream  of  love  is  o'er, 

Another  won  thy  virgin  vow. 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  that  that  is  past, 

A  bubble  on  life's  changing  stream, 
That  charmed,  then  faded  in  the  grasp, 

A  bright  deceit,  a  girlish  dream — 
That  only  now  the  gushing  heart. 

Its  fountain  depths  unseals — ^reveals, 
That  then  't  was  Error's  specious  art. 

While  noto  't  is  Nature  speaks  and  feels. 


'T  is  past,  I  know,  and  he  now  sleeps 

Where  yonder  weeping-willows  wave, 
While  she,  the  idol  of  his  heart. 

Can  coldly  look  upon  his  grave- 
Can  listen  to  another's  suit. 

And  feign  she  never  loved  till  now. 
Con  fold  the  present  to  her  heart. 

And  o'er  the  post  oblivion  throw. 

It  may  be  so,  bewitching  one- 
Would  that  no  shadowy  doubt  had  birth- 

For,  false  or  true,  thou  art  to  me 
The  dearest,  fairest  thing  on  earth  ! 

And  yet  in  calm  reflection's  hour, 
Within  my  soul  a  sad  regret 

Will  whisper  with  a  spirit-voice, 
Oh !  would  that  we  had  earlier  met. 


WHAT    CAN    THE    REASON    BE? 


BT  MISS  BMMA  WOOD. 


I  xxvM  could  tell  why  I  loved  to  roam 
III  the  brightness  of  summer  morn, 

Or  light  that  the  moon  so  softly  pours 
As  she  fills  her  ttlver  horn. 

But  yet  it  is  sure  that  I  wandered  forth 

In  the  hours  of  morn  and  eve. 
And  lingered  amidst  the  clustering  flowers 

My  virions  of  joy  to  weave. 

I  never  could  tell  why  the  wild-bird's  song 
On  the  chords  of  my  spirit  hung 

Like  a  thought  of  beauty,  a  spell  of  love, 
That  could  never  find  a  tongue. 

It  seemed  if  that  voice  of  song  were  mine 
I  could  warble  each  gentle  theme 

AVhich  dwells  alone  in  the  poet's  heart. 
Or  the  bliss  of  a  poet's  dream. 

I  never  could  tell  why  the  violet's  bloom 

Was  like  to  thy  gentle  eye, 
Yet  whenever  it  smiled  on  my  lonely  walk, 

'T  was  thine  image  seemed  floating  by. 


And  I  cannot  tell  why  the  murmuring  breeze 
Seems  to  whisper  sweet  words  of  thee ; 

But  I  know  when  it  sweeps  in  its  freshness  by 
Thou  art  present  in  thought  with  me. 

I  cannot  tell  why  my  pulses  throb 

So  wildly  when  thou  art  nigh. 
Nor  yet  how  the  tumult  is  lulled  to  rest 

By  the  glance  of  thy  soft  blue  eye. 

I  cannot  tell  why  my  dreams  at  night 

Are  filled  with  one  vision  fair, 
Nor  why  I  am  sad  when  my  slumbers  break 

And  the  form  dissolves  in  air. 

I  believe  that  a  spell  hath  been  o'er  me  flung 

Which  I  caimot  as  yet  define. 
Nor  yet  can  I  choose  but  the  wildering  charm 

Should  ever  through  life  be  mine. 

Maiden,  I  hie  to  thy  latticed  bower, 

Can  thine  eyes  the  mystery  see  ? 
Come,  let  me  read  in  their  starry  light 

If  it  be  not  love  for  thee. 


THE    ROSE    OF    JERICHO. 


OR    THE    YOUNG    PAINTER. 


(from  thb  gbbxan.) 


Bt  MAUT  X.  LKB. 


"  Great  Source  of  Life !  oh  I  warm  my  soul 
To  ard«it  prayer  in  this  glad  hour, 
When  with  night's  shadows  all  dispelled, 
The  sun  shines  forth  in  radiant  power, 
And  ronsed  from  sleep,  Thou  dost  restore 
My  actiye  energies  once  more." 


So  sang  the  yoimg  painter,  Angly,  as  lingering  at 
the  window  of  the  little  studio,  he  watched  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  as,  shining  through  the  narrow 
alley-way  between  the  walls  of  the  opposite  houses, 
It  lit  up  his  humble  chamber,  and  gave  to  the  various 
pictures  which  decorated  its  confines  an  almost  celes- 
tial beauty ;  while  its  brightest  beams  played  like  a 
halo  around  the  slender  form  of  a  delicate  yoimg 
woman,  who  just  then  entered  the  room  with  a 
beautiful  infant  in  her  arms,  and  who  was  no  other 
than  the  wife  of  the  artist. 

('Good-morning  to  thee,  Lucille,"  exclaimed 
Angly,  in  animated  tones,  as  his  clear,  thoughtful 
eyes  turned  from  the  window,  to  rest  in  tender  affec- 
tion on  the  face  of  his  young  wife. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Lucille,  laying  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  "  hush,  Leonard,  if  you  would  not  arouse 
little  John  from  his  morning  nap,  and  really  I  have 
so  much  to  do  at  this  hour  that  I  am  trying  to  lure 
him  to  sleep  again,  though  the  poor  fellow  would 
rather  have  a  game  of  play,  now,  when  every  thing 
else  is  awake." 

"  What  a  glorious  morning,''  continued  Angly, 
still  yielding  to  the  delicious  reverie  into  which  he 
had  fallen  previous  to  his  virife's  entrance,  "  the  air 
is  as  sweet  and  piu>e  as  though  it  had  been  stealing 
perfume  from  the  distant  flower-gardens,  and  bloom- 
ing corn-fields,  which  lie  in  the  subiu'bs  of  this 
closely  built  city,  and  even  now  it  steals  through 
the  dark  alley  between  yonder  high  walls,  through 
which  alone  I  get  a  glimpse  at  nature.  Would  that 
I  could  take  a  journey  into  the  country,  and  revel 
for  a  season  in  the  enjoyment  of  natiu-al  scenery ; 
for  Art,  alas !  becomes  weak  and  feeble  when  de- 
barred from  all  healthful  nourishment,  and  needs 
occasionally  a  strengthening  draught  to  revive  in  it 
its  inborn  fire  and  feeling." 

"  My  dear  husband!"  murmured  Lucille,  as  her 
eye  rested  in  tender  sympathy  upon  Angly's  hand- 
some countenance.  ''  Alas !  why  is  it  that  while 
the  rich  drink  freely  from  the  springs  of  enjoyment, 
to  the  poor  all  earth's  pleasures  are  denied?" 


''Believe  it  not,  wife,"  exclaimed  the  painter 
earnestly.  "  Eternal  Goodness  is  no  partial  step- 
mother, who  allows  one  of  her  children  to  starve, 
while  the  other  is  overwhelmed  with  bounty;  but 
she  ever  distributes,  with  equal  and  generous  hand, 
the  tokens  of  her  love;  since  surely,  Lucille,  a 
mind  and  capacity  for  enjoying  the  beautiful  may 
be  nimibered  among  the  choicest  of  these  gifts ;  and 
does  it  not  often  happen,  that  while  the  rich  man  sits 
thirsting  at  the  sparkling  fountain  of  Nature's  beauty, 
his  needy  brother  drinks  in  joy  and  refreshment  in 
each  falling  drop.  When  I  count  over  the  many 
imearthly  forms  of  beauty  which  my  soul  can  con- 
jure up,  and  that  it  only  requires  the  effort  of  a  mo- 
ment to  open  a  fairy  Eldorado  of  wealth,  where  I 
may  sit  serenely  sheltered  from  all  the  cares  erf* 
earth ;  when,  I  say,  I  recall  the  varied  advantages 
of  my  inner  being,  the  power  of  pliuning  my  spirit's 
wings,  and  soaring  into  an  ideal  world  of  felicity, 
then  do  I  feel  that  every  complaint  breathed  against 
the  circumstances  of  my  outer  lot  is  the  sin  of  in- 
gratitude against  a  good  Providence !"  and  as  Angly 
spoke  his  eyes  became  moist  with  emotion,  until 
turning  from  one  to  another  of  the  pictures  which 
adorned  the  apartment,  he  exclaimed,  involimtarily, 
"  I  am  rich !  ah !  yes,  rich  indeed  I" 

As  Lucille  caught  her  husband's  last  words,  tears 
rolled  slowly  down  her  youthful  face,  and  a  sorrow- 
ful smile  played  around  her  mouth,  as  she  observed, 
"  Alas !  dear  husband,  would  that  you  could  take 
your  wife  and  child  along  with  you  to  that  happy 
land  of  Ideality;  but  no !  to  the  uninitiated  its  holy 
entrance  is  forever  closed ;  and  the  anxieties  which 
fail  to  reach  you,  only  fall  with  double  weight  upon 


me 


j» 


Angly's  hand  let  fall  the  easel  from  which  he  was 
removing  a  picture  which  he  had  just  finished,  and 
there  was  something  of  reproach  in  his  expressions 
of  astonishment,  as  turning  to  his  wife  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Surely  you  are  not  weeping,  Lucille !  oh !  what 
injustice  you  commit  against  my  beautiful  art,  that 
art  which  affords  me  such  inexhaustible  enjoyment 
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Or  is  it  that  you  only  despood  because  our  small 
funds  are  almost  exhausted,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived no  order  for  a  single  picture  during  some 
months  past  ?  Be  not  disheartened,  wife — for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  aid  will  come  when  we  least  ex- 
pect it.  Here  is  a  dollar  for  your  necessary  household 
purchases,  and,  although  it  is  the  lost,  and  only  a  few 
pence  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  purse,  yet  shall  I 
ring  a  funeral  knell  with  these  over  my  hopes  for 
the  future !  No — no !  let  us  still  trust  on  in  a  good 
Providence." 

**  Does  Mr.  Angly  reside  here  ?'*  asked  a  soft, 
feminine  voice  at  the  entrance,  and  ere  the  person 
addres^ecl  could  answer,  Angly  himself  opened  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  what  was  his  surprise  on 
seeing  a  young  lady,  of  tall  and  graceful  stature, 
standing  before  him.  The  simple  straw  bonnet, 
which  slightly  overshadowed  her  youthful  face, 
could  not,  however,  conceal  a  pair  of  dark  blue 
eyes,  full  of  truth  and  innocence;  and  a  soft  mai^s 
of  silken  hair  formed  a  graceful  outline  to  the 
rounded  check,  where  the  purple  of  modesty  con- 
tended for  empire  with  the  rose  of  youth,  that 
flower  which  blooms  but  once,  and  then  withers 
forever.  A  sombre-colored  mantle,  light  and  trans- 
parent as  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  fell  in  loose  folds 
over  her  white  moming-dre^s;  and  a  freshly  plucked 
l»ouqiiet  of  the  roses  of  Jericho  was  stuck  carelessly 
in  her  belt,  and  seemed  to  shed  a  perfume  over  the 
whole  apartment. 

"  Pray,  forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  have  ventured  to  in- 
trude at  an  inconvenient  hour,"  observed  the 
maiden,  with  that  playful  smile  which  is  peculiar 
to  childhood;  and  while,  with  a  low  bow,  the 
painter  invited  her  to  enter,  his  accustomed  ad- 
miration of  youth  and  beauty  made  him  stand,  for 
a  moment,  gazing  silently  upon  her,  till,  suddenly 
recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  modestly  ob- 
served— 

"  Surely  I  may  promise  myself  a  happy  day, 
when  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spirits  of  the  morn- 
ing comes  thus  early  to  visit  me." 

With  a  gay,  yet  timid  laugh,  and,  still  employing 
Angly 's  fanciful  vein  of  thought,  the  stranger  ob- 
served— 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  artists  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  Aurora  is  favorable  to  the 
Muses,  and  under  this  supposition  I  chose  the  early 
morning  hour  to  reveal  to  you  the  little  secret  busi- 
ness which  I  am  desirous  of  having  you  execute." 

These  last  words  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  painter's  wife,  and,  fearful  that  she  had  already 
intruded,  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when 
the  lady,  observing  her  movement,  turned  cour- 
teously round,  exclaiming — 

*'  Pray,  remain  with  us,  Mrs.  Angly— for  I  be- 
lieve 1  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  you  the  wife 
o{  this  gentleman.  Although  I  am  desirous  of 
secresy  from  my  friends,  yet,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
wish  to  debar  you  from  my  confidence." 

* '  May  we  not  inquire  the  name  of  the  lady  who 
thus  honors  us  ?"  now  asked  the  painter. 

"  Oh,  certainly.    My  name  is  Teckla,  and  I  am 
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the  daughter  of  the  Countess  Moorwald,"  she  re* 
plied,  in  the  most  unaasuming  manner,  and  then 
quickly  added — "  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not 
refuse  the  little  request  I  mm  about  to  make." 

"  Surely  not,"  replied  Angly — "  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice, if  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished." 

Teckla  bowed  her  thanks,  and  for  a  moment  re- 
mained silent,  while  the  shadow,  as  of  some  dark 
remembrance,  flitted  across  her  bright  face — Chen, 
in  these  words,  she  commenced — 

"  You  must  allow  me,  sir,  to  |pve  you  some  do- 
mestic details,  ere  I  mention  the  object  of  my  visit. 
My  father.  Count  Moorwald,  died  only  a  short  tim6 
subsequent  to  my  birth,  and  from  that  period  wa 
constantly  resided  at  our  country-seat,  where  my 
education  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
private  teacher,  while  my  mother  gave  her  entire 
attention  to  my  elder  brother,  on  wh<nn  she  lavished 
the  most  extravagant  fondness,  as  the  only  heir  and 
male  descendant  of  our  noble  house.  Rudolph  had 
just  attained  to  the  period  of  manhood,  when,  with 
my  mother's  entire  approbation,  he  fixed  his  afieo- 
tions  on  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  equal  rank 
and  fortune  as  ourselves ;  and  such  was  his  sucoesa 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit,  that  preparations  were 
fully  made  for  their  marriage,  and  a  large  number  of 
guests  already  invited,  when  my  brother  was  seixed 
with  a  violent  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
short  weeks,  and  notwithstanding  the  devoted  atten- 
tion of  the  best  physicians,  laid  him  in  the  grave. 
My  mother,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  truly 
inconsolable,  and  when,  after  a  long  illness,  she 
was  once  more  restored  to  the  family  circle,  her 
mind  seemed  to  labor  under  deep  apathy,  and  she 
moved  from  one  chamber  to  another  with  that  pas- 
sive indiflference  which  one  might  imagine  in  m 
body  untenanted  by  a  soul.  For  myself,  it  seemed 
that  I  had  really  lost  my  mother,  since  she  no  longer 
expressed  the  least  aflection  for  me,  but  pastsed  her 
whole  time  in  vain  yearnings  for  the  beloved  dead." 

A  sudden  gush  of  tears  here  interrupted  the  young 
Tcckla's  narrative,  but,  with  an  effort,  she  quickly 
recovered  her  self-possession,  and  continued,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^*  It  was  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  my 
mother's  intellect,  that  some  means  should  be  em- 
ployed for  rousing  her  from  her  mental  apathy,  and, 
among  other  plans,  our  family  physician  suggested 
the  erection  of  a  tomb  to  my  brother's  memory. 
With  all  the  ardor  of  maternal  love  and  sorrow,  she 
eagerly  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  a  tasteful  monument  was  erected  amid  a 
beamiful  enclosure  of  flowering  shrubs,  in  the  moat 
retired  part  of  our  grounds,  and  in  its  vault  my 
brother's  coflin  was  deposited,  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nial of  a  second  burial.  Alas !  the  experiment 
proved  equally  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  for, 
regardless  of  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  or  the 
chilling  dews  of  the  summer's  eve,  my  mother  was 
ever  found  lingering  about  the  spot  where  lay  the 
remains  of  one  whom  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  till 
at  length  her  health  sunk  so  rapidly  beneath  the 
constant  exposure,  that  w«  CtV\  «nNx«^  ^ut  ^^ai^^ 
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soon  take  her  place  at  his  side,  unless  means  could 
be  devised  for  leading  her  feelings  into  another 
channel.  Hardly  knowing  how  to  act  toward  her, 
I  sought  the  counsel  of  our  good  old  chaplain,  and, ' 
by  his  advice,  wrote  immediately  to  my  uncle,  Gen. 
Moorwald,  inviting  him  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  try 
what  effect  his  presence  would  have  on  my  mother's 
morbid  state  of  feeling.  In  a  few  days,  he  appeared 
in  person,  and  so  severely  did  he  point  out  her  in- 
difference toward  myself,  and  blame  the  selfish  love 
which  wasted  all  ^ts  energies  on  the  dead,  that,  at 
first,  I  almost  regretted  having  summoned  him.  But 
soon  his  energetic  measures  seemed  to  take  effect. 
My  mother  was  led  to  acknowledge  that  she  still  had 
a  child  to  live  for  and  to  love,  and  my  wounded 
feelings  were  soothed  and  comforted  by  the  belief 
that  I  was  again  an  object  of  some  consideration. 
Yielding  to  my  uncle's  persuasions,  she  even  agreed 
to  accompany  him  to  his  city  home,  where  we  re- 
mained until  her  bodily  health  seemed  partially 
riSestablished.  But,  since  our  return  to  our  country 
seat,  her  former  yearnings  again  threaten  to  gain 
the  ascendancy,  and  my  mind  has  been  constantly 
busy  in  contriving  various  plans  for  her  amusement. 

"A  few  days  ago,  my  uncle,  knowing  her  passion 
for  pictures,  sent  us  a  largo  collection  of  fine  en- 
gravings, and,  seated  at  her  side,  I  sought  to  draw 
her  attention  to  one,  and  then  another,  of  Xhe^e 
beautiful  representations,  and  particularly  displayed 
several  landscapes  among  the  collection ;  but,  in  a 
lone  of  despondency,  she  replied — 

'* '  No  doubt  they  arc  very  beautiful,  my  daugh- 
ter— yet  I  would  willingly  relinquish  all  for  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  my  son's  resting-place,  as  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark,  embowering  foliage.  What  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  gaze  continually  on  the  spot 
where  my  darling  boy  reposes.  But  alas !  this  com- 
fort is  denied  me,  since  my  friends  would  but  regard 
it  as  the  vain  fancy  of  a  diseased  imagination.'  " 

"  Hardly  had  I  heard  her  express  this  desire,  than 
I  resolved  on  its  accomplishment,  and  learning,  on 
inquiry,  that  you  were  the  best  artist  in  the  city,  I 
called  this  morning  to  request,  your  engagements 
permitting,  that  you  would  consent  to  take  a  journey 
to  our  villa,  which  lies  only  twelve  miles  hence, 
where,  supplied  with  every  convenience  to  your 
art,  and  at  perfect  1  liberty  to  fix  your  own  price,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  l)estow  on  the  canvas 
a  representation  of  my  mother's  favorite  retreat." 

"  I  thank  you,  generous  lady,"  replied  the  painter, 
while  his  riiec  l)camed  with  unwonted  pleasure. 
•*  Your  timely  request  really  seems  to  come  as  an 
answer  to  my  morning  yearnings,  for,  exhausted  by 
too  dose  an  application  to  my  art,  my  relaxed  mind 
seems  to  demand,  for  a  few  days,  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  nature,  and,  if  you  are  desirous  of  its 
immediate  accomplishment,  I  am  ready  to  set  off 
this  very  day." 

"How  glad  I  am — how  tridy  fortunate!"  ex- 
claimed the  grateful  Teckla.  "  Yet,  my  good  Mr. 
Angly,  you  may  proceed  at  your  leisure,  since  I 
wish  the  picture  as  a  present  for  my  mother's  birth- 
day, which  does  not  take  place  until  the  17th  August 


— nearly  seven  weeks  hence.  If,  however,  yon  are 
willing  to  set  off  to-morrow,  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  our  steward,  a  worthy  and  warm- 
hearted man,  who,  at  my  hints,  will  receive  and  en- 
tertain you  as  a  friend  of  our  family.  Now,  let  me 
also  advance  a  small  sum  of  money  for  any  necet- 
sary  expenses." 

And,  as  she  spoke,  Teckla  quietly  laid  a  roll  of 
paper  on  the  table  near  which  she  was  standing. 

*'Lady,  you  are  too  good,"  exclaimed  the  painter, 
in  grateful  agitation,  and  kissing  his  visiter's  ex- 
tended hand— then,  turning  to  his  young  wife,  who, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  had  been  a  silent  hut 
delighted  auditor  of  the  whole  transaction,  he  softly 
whispered — *'  What  think  you  of  my  morning's 
work,  Lucille — and  ought  we  to  quarrel  with  Provi- 
dence again  ?" 

A  pale  blush  of  embarrassment  diffused  itself  over 
Lucille's  face,  as  she  gently  replied — 

''  No,  indeed !  Thou  art  a  lucky  man,  whose 
hopes  have  been  fully  realized." 

The  young  countess  was  just  about  to  depart,  when 
suddenly  she  seemed  struck  by  a  pleasant  thought, 
and,  turning  to  the  painter,  she  cordially  observed — 

'^  Mr.  Angly,  it  has  just  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  that  your  wife  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
accompany  you  in  your  journey.  Say  but  the  word, 
and  I  will  also  mention  her  in  my  letter  to  our 
steward." 

Then,  turning  to  Lucille,  she  stooped  to  caress  the 
sprightly  infant,  who  was  now  crowing  and  leaping 
in  his  mother's  arms,  and  kindly  added — 

*'  This  pretty  fellow  iiardly  seems  to  need  the 
countr}'  air,  he  is  so  fresh  and  blocnning.  But  do 
you  not  think,  madam,  tliat  your  husband  would 
work  with  more  pleasure  if  you  were  present  to 
cheer  and  encourage  him  in  his  labors  ?" 

Lucille  was  loo  happy  for  words,  but  her  husband 
spuke  her  thanks  in  the  animated  tones  in  which  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  lady  !  if  I  wished  to  paint  an  angel,  where 
could  I  find  a  fitter  motlcl  than  in  you !" 

But,  with  a  playful  shake  of  the  head,  Teckla 
looked  around  the  room,  observing — 

''And,  now  that  our  business  is  ended,  I  must  ask 
permission  to  look  at  your  treasures.  What  a  mmi- 
ber  of  beautiful  pictures  you  have  here — one  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  first.  Ah,  a  painter  is  really 
a  happy  man,  since  he  rules  the  whole  world  by  tl^ 
magic  of  his  art." 

''  Yes,"  replied  Angly,  with  a  sigh,  which  changed 
into  a  smile  us  he  marked  the  admiration  with  which 
the  countess  viewed  the  productions  of  his  pencil — 
'*  it  is  with  the  painter  as  with  the  poet,  who,  ac- 
cordinir  t4)  Schiller,  arrived  too  late  to  receive  his 
portion  in  the  distribution  of  the  earth,  but  lor  who*< 
indemnification  Jove  olfcred  a  place  in  his  Olympian 
heaven.  But,  alas !  lady — real  cares  and  nteessitie* 
too  often  draw  him  back  to  this  lower  sphere,  where, 
like  some  friendless  foreigner,  he  must  discharge  the 
toll  of  life  by  his  own  labor  and  diligence,  since  gold 
and  silver  are  metals  far  too  heavy  for  the  light  ele- 
ment of  fancv." 
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While  the  painter  was  speaking,  Teckla  stood 
before  one  picture,  considerably  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  filling  up  an  entire  recess  in  the  apartment  It 
gave  the  representation  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
landscape. 

"  This  view  attracts  me  particularly,"  she  at 
length  observed — "  probably  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  our  own  villa.  The  tower  of  the 
castle  at  Moorwald  rises  just  so  among  the  ancient 
linden  trees ;  and  the  river  winds  its  devious  course 
over  its  stony  channel,  while  the  fisherman  sits  on 
its  shady  bank,  as  in  yonder  pictured  stream.  There 
is  only  this  difference,  that  our  perspective  is  less 
bold  and  extensive,  since  we  have  dark  woods 
where  you  have  placed  your  village.  Pray,  Mr. 
Angly,  what  spot  does  this  represent?" 

"  It  is  an  establishment  arranged  aHer  a  painter's 
fancy,  gracious  lady,"  observed  the  artist,  smilingly. 
*'  Indeed,  I  may  call  it  my  own  home." 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  innocent  Teckla,  '*  then  in 
what  part  of  the  country  do  you  reside  ?" 

"  Let  me  explain  myself,"  rejoined  Angly,  "and, 
in  so  doing,  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
privations  of  my  outward  life,  and  the  wealth  which 
exists  in  my  own  imagination.  This  studio  is  nar- 
row and  confined,  but  I  selected  it  because  I  could 
not  afibrd  to  pay  for  a  more  spacious  one,  and  be- 
cause it  aflbrds  a  good  light  for  my  labors.  Yet 
oftentimes  does  it  seem  too  small  for  the  enlarged 
spirit,  and  then,  mounted  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  I 
take  my  flight  to  yonder  pictured  castle,  and  roam 
at  large  amid  its  vaulted  and  echoing  chambers,  or 
linger  at  its  arched  windows  to  gaze  at  the  varied 
landscape,  till,  saddened  by  the  melancholy  echo, 
which  alone  returns  an  answer  to  my  exclamations 
of  delight,  or  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  mutability 
of  all  earthly  grandeur,  which  impresses  my  mind  as 
I  contemplate  the  long  line  of  ancestral  pictures 
which  crowd  its  gallery,  I  gladly  turn  from  the 
imaginative  to  the  real,  and,  wearied  with  the  men- 
tal excursion,  once  more  look  with  pleasure  around 
this  narrow  chamber,  large  enough,  however,  to 
contain  what  I  hold  dearest  upon  earth,  and  find  that 
here  I  possess  real  and  abiding  bliss."  And,  as  be 
spoke,  Angly  glanced  toward  his  wife  and  child, 
and,  overcome  by  his  enthusiasm,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  modestly  added—:"  Thus,  you  perceive, 
tliat  this  picture  is  a  sort  of  household  inheritance, 
which  serves  to  make  me  happy  and  contented 
amid  every  vicissitude  of  outward  circumstances." 

During  this  simple  disclosure,  the  fair  Teckla  had 
listened  with  that  sympathizing  interest  which  the 
young  ever  bestow  on  any  narrative,  coming  to 
them  in  the  glowing  colors  of  fancy,  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  anxiety  in  her  youthful  face  as  she 
asked  whether  the  picture  was  for  sale. 

*'  No,"  replied  the  artist,  "  now,  at  least,  I  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  dispose  of  it,  since,  thanks  to  your 
generous  patronage,  I  not  only  have  an  order  for 
another,  but  a  sum  paid  in  advance,  to  assist  me  in 
my  present  necessities." 

Teckla  shook  her  head  sorrowfully  when  she 
learned  his  determination,  and  then  quietly  added, 


"  I  have  a  little  request  to  make  of  you,  however, 
which  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse — it  is  to  ask  the 
loan  of  that  picture  during  your  absence." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Angly, 
"  and  not  this  alone,  but  any  others  among  my  col- 
lection which  I  shall  judge  worthy  of  your  approval." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  the 
countess,  "  and  I  will  send  a  trusty  messenger  this 
evening,  who  will  convey  them  safely  to  our  city 
home,  where  we  will  probably  remain  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  else  my 
mother  will  be  up  before  I  return,  and  will  wonder 
over  the  cause  of  my  absence ;"  then  shaking  hands 
with  the  youthful  pair,  she  stooped  to  caress  the 
child,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "  What  a  beautiful  boy ! 
Surely  your  father  has  no  need  to  seek  a  model  for 
a  Cupid  while  he  possesses  one  so  lovely." 

Attracted  by  the  sweet  expression  of  the  stranger's 
face,  the  infant  stretched  his  arms  toward  her,  and 
ere  she  could  withdraw  them  from  his  grasp,  he  had 
torn  the  beautiful  roses  from  her  belt,  and  crushed 
them  to  pieces  in  his  tiny  hands. 

"  Ah!  little  plunderer  !"  exclaimed  Teckla,  "see! 
what  mischief  you  have  done.  I  had  just  procured 
this  bouquet  for  my  mother,  who  is  particularly  fond 
of  this  species  of  rose,  and  now  they  are  all  de- 
stroyed." 

Mrs.  Angly  seemed  annoyed  by  the  child's  impe- 
tuosity, and  slapped  the  little  palm  as  if  in  reproof ; 
but  playfully  patting  his  sorrowful  face,  the  father  ob- 
served, "  Only  forgive  him,  gracious  countess,  and 
I  promise  to  restore  you  your  flowers  in  a  more  im- 
fading  form.  As  for  this  youngster,  if  his  natal  star 
is  propitious,  I  mean  to  make  of  him  a  Vandyke, 
and  I  trust  that,  in  af\er  years,  he  will  seize  on  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  Genius  as  eagerly  as  he  has  just 
done  on  your  bouquet." 

"  I  trust  so,"  replied  the  countess,  good  humor- 
edly,  "  and  now  a  pleasant  journey  to  you,  my 
friends,  I  shall  send  to  inquire  after  you,  on  your 
earliest  return  from  Moorwald,  where,  I  pray  you, 
to  make  yourselves  as  much  at  home  as  in  this 
pleasant  retreat,"  and,  so  saying,  the  youthful 
Teckla  left  the  apartment. 

When  Angly  returned  from  attending  his  visiter 
to  the  door,  he  found  his  wife  tearfully  gazing  on 
ten  bright  Louisd'ors,  the  contents  of  the  little  roll, 
and  as  he  counted  over  the  considerable  amount,  his 
dark  eyes  were  raised  upward,  and  in  fervent  tones 
he  exclaimed,  "She  wishes  me  to  paint  a  tomb; 
but,  ah !  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  that 
I  could  sooner  sketch  a  resurrection  morn.  Yet  be 
it  so :  it  shall  serve  as  a  grave  in  which  to  bury  all 
my  past  cares  and  despondency ;  yielding  them  to 
the  earth,  where  they  rightly  belong.  And  oh! 
Lucille,"  he  added,  as  he  clasped  his  wife  in  his 
ardent  embrace,  "  will  you  not  consent,  wife,  to 
bury  your  dead  in  the  same  sepulchre,  and  to  live 
hereafter  in  trustful  hope  and  faith !" 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  17th  August,  and  as  the 
Countess  Moorwald  entered  the  parlor  from  her 
bed-room,  one  might  have  noticed  the  changed  ex- 
pression of  her  usually  pale  and  emaciated  face, 
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where  a  beam  of  joyful  hope  now  played,  for  the 
first  time,  amid  the  ravages  made  by  sickneM  and 
detfpondency ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  happy  change 
was  merely  the  e fleet  of  a  dream  which  had  visited 
her  during  the  previous  night.  Since  the  death  of 
her  beloved  son  her  restless  spirit  had  vainly 
yearned  to  behold  him  again,  though  but  in  the  illu- 
sions of  sleep;  yet,  although  Morpheus  nightly 
visited  her  pillow  with  the  wildest  and  most  uncon- 
nected phantasies,  yet  the  absorbing  thought  of  the 
live-long  day  always  forsook  her  in  tl  e  hours  of  re- 
pose; till,  on  the  previous  night,  for  the  first  lime 
since  her  heavy  loss,  she  had  been  blessed  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  beloved  dead,  as,  with  his  face  and 
form  beaming  with  celestial  beauty,  he  seemed  to 
glide  from  the  open  gate  of  the  vault,  and  silently 
stand  gazing  on  his  mother,  till,  when  in  her  mater- 
nal love  she  sought  to  embrace  him,  he  waved  her 
back,  and  pointing  upward,  as  if  to  foretell  their 
future  meeting  in  another  world,  suddenly  vanished 
from  her  sight  amid  the  surrounding  shrubbery. 

**  Surely  the  band  of  God  is  in  all  this,  and  it 
were  impious  in  me  to  yield  any  longer  to  hopeless 
despondency,"  exclaimed  the  pious  countess,  as,  on 
the  morning  subsequent  to  her  dream,  she  roused 
herself  from  her  long  apathy,  and  sought,  in  fervent 
prayer,  that  heavenly  aid  and  support  which  would 
enable  her  to  carry  out  her  new  resolution  of 
Christian  cheerfulness. 

The  first  person  whom  she  encountered  on  leaving 
her  chamber  was  her  daughter  Tcckla,  who,  with  a 
face  beaming  with  hope  and  affection,  sprang  toward 
her,  and  with  an  ardent  kiss  wLshed  her  many  happy 
returns  of  her  natal  day ;  tlion,  taking  her  mother 
by  the  hand,  she  led  her  to  the  next  apartment,  and 
pointing  to  a  picture,  which  had  been  just  hung  on 
the  wall,  softly  murmured,  *'  Accept  this,  dear  mo- 
ther, as  a  token  of  my  aflfection  on  this  your  birth- 
day; and  should  it  succeed  in  imparting  any  ron- 
solation  to  your  sorrow,  may  I  not  also  ask,  that, 
for  its  sake,  you  will  sometimes  bestow  a  loving 
glance  on  your  poor  Teckia." 

On  looking  in  the  direction  to  which  her  daughter 
pointed,  what  was  the  countess's  agitation  on  l>e- 
holding  a  beautiful  oil-painting,  representing  the 
«pot  where  lay  the  remains  of  her  only  son.  In  the 
centre  of  the  picture  stood  the  monument  itself,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  poplars,  waving  willows  and  dark 
fir-trees ;  while  around  its  base,  sprang  up  tufts  of 
forget-me-nots,  violets,  and  perfumed  grass.  It  was 
early  sunrise,  and  the  mom's  first  rays  fell  directly 
on  the  iron  grate  of  the  vault,  which  was  thrown 
open,  while  the  marble  steps,  which  formed  the 
ascrent,  were  bathed  in  such  a  flood  of  celestial, 
rosy  light,  as  though  they  had  but  lately  been  trodden 
by  some  angelic  visitant.  On  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  amid  a  thicket  of  wild  roses,  stood  a  beau- 
tiful female,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
youthful  Teckia,  except  that  she  appeared  somewliat 
younger,  the  likeness  having  been  copied  from  a 
portrait  found  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  castle ; 
while  from  the  other  hand  advanced  the  painter's 
little  son,  grasping  a  beautiful  buoch  of  the  Roses 


of  Jericho,  which  he  smilingly  seemed  to  offer  to 
the  coimtess. 

For  some  moments  the  countess  stood  gaxing  in- 
tently on  the  life-like  sketch,  then  bursting  into  tears 
she  exclaimed,  '*  Oh !  my  daughter,  this  is  no  work 
of  chance ;  but  the  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  has  again 
resumed  its  reign  in  my  too  rebellious  heart,  and 
any  further  despondency  would  T^e  sinning  against 
a  good  Providence.  Yes,  Grod  be  praised!  I  feel 
that  the  day  will  at  length  arrive  when  the  grave 
will  restore  the  lost  one  to  my  embrace ;  and  oh ! 
with  what  joy  do  I  look  to  that  blessed  event.  Dear 
Teckia!  true  and  faithful  daughter!  how  have  I  re- 
jected and  repulsed  your  watchful  tenderness,  even 
as  though  you  were  not  also  my  child.  But  now 
the  pleasure  of  my  remaining  life  shall  consist  in 
participating  in  all  your  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  if 
you  have  a  wish  ungratified,  name  it  at  once,  my 
child ;"  and,  as  she  concluded,  the  countess  clasped 
her  weeping  but  happy  daughter  in  her  maternal 
embrace,  and  prayed  Grod  to  reward  her  for  all  her 
past  exertions  in  her  behalf. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  Countess  Moorwald*s 
birth-day,  when  a  venerable  servant  of  the  house- 
hold might  be  seen  ushering  the  painter,  Mr.  Angly. 
into  the  spacious  parlor,  where  sat  his  mistress  with 
the  smiling  Teckia. 

**  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,'*  observ'ed  the  countess, 
with  a  kind  pressure  of  the  artist's  hand,  when 
Teckia  had  introduced  him  to  her  stately  mother, 
''and  have  been  desirous  of  this  personal  introduc- 
tion, to  express  the  deep  gratitude  with  whirii  I 
accept  of  that  faithful  specimen  of  your  noble  art :" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  the  matron  pointed  to  the  newly 
finished  picture.  "Gold  may  often  reward  the 
labors  of  the  successlul  artist,  when  he  faithfully 
exerts  his  powers  of  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  some 
desired  representation;  but  he  who,  like  you,  sir. 
seems  to  have  thrown  his  whole  heart  into  the  work, 
and  who  h.isso  evidently  sympathized  in  a  stranger's 
sorrow,  can  never  be  suificiently  remunerated  by 
means  of  wealth  alone,  but  has  a  right  to  demand  a 
reciprocation  of  kindly  feeling.  Will  you,  then, 
Mr.  Angly,  accept  of  my  sincere  and  constant 
friendship ;  and  since  you  have  offered  my  daughter 
Art  for  Aatiirg,  (she  pointed  to  the  K».*sesol' Jericho, 
which  the  little  John  oflered  in  the  picture,  and  the 
pretty  incident  connected  with  which  had  been  that 
morning  related  to  her  by  Tcckla,)  may  I  not  ask  ol" 
you  to  accej)!  a  return  of  Nature  for  Art :  in  a  word, 
will  you  and  your  family  consent  to  make  your 
home  at  Moorwald  during  the  ensuing  autumn  ? 
A  suite  of  convenient  apartments  lie  at  your  dis- 
posal, we  will  live  as  one  family,  dependent  on  each 
other's  society,  and  should  you  feel  inclined  still 
further  to  increa.se  my  gratification  and  that  of  my 
daughter,  I  would  ask  you,  during  that  period,  to 
give  her  daily  les.'*ons  in  painting  and  design. 
Teckia,  sir,  needs  a  friend  more  youtliful  and  light- 
hearted  than  her  bereaved  mother,  and,  if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  have  heard,  she  will  find  such  a 
one  in  your  amiable  wife,  while  your  swe«t  boy 
will  prove  a  real  joy  to  her,  in  her  hcnirs  of  pnstime 
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Uid  relaxation.  Say,  Mr.  Angly,  will  you  gratify 
me  in  this  little  request,  and,  should  your  location 
prove  agreeable  to  your  feelings,  as  I  trust  it  may, 
perhaps  when  winter  visits  us  again,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  become  a  constant  inmate  in  ray  city 
home,  where  you  may  meet  with  such  society  as 
must  prove  advantageous  to  your  beautiful  art." 

*'  God  in  heaven  !  can  all  this  be  true  ?"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  i>ainter,as  his  mind  gradually  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  of  her  generous  kindness ;  then,  as 
he  turned  toward  his  first  patroness,  the  youthful 
Teckla,  and  witnessed  the  tears  of  delight  which 
streamed  from  her  sparkling  eyes,  his  enthusiasm 


made  him  forget  every  thing  save  his  art,  and  with 
his  gaze  fastened  upon  her,  as  though  she  really  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  celestial  visitant,  he  fervently 
added,  '*  Ah  I  henceforth,  I  can  only  paint  angels!'' 

"  Nay !  dear  Mr.  Angly,  the  clouds  of  earth  will, 
no  doubt,  come  between  you  and  your  ideal  image," 
replied  the  modest  maiden,  as  she  pressed  his  hand 
affectionately  in  hers. 

*'No!  no!  kind  lady,"  exclaimed  the  painter  in 
pious  ecstasy,  as  with  upraised  eyes,  and  hands 
clasped  together,  he  stood  as  one  inspired  before 
her,  '*  The  Lord  sends  me  help  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  strengthens  me  out  of  Zion." 


TO 


Ten  years  liaye  fled  on  weary  wings, 
Sweet  sister,  since  we  parted  last : 

Ten  years  of  fruitless  sorrowings, 
And  sighs  o*er  early  drenms  long  pa«t. 

Ten  years !  methinlu  it  scarce  can  be, 
Since  parting  last,  I  kissed  thy  cheek, 

And  turning,  saw  thee  follow  mo 
With  look  too  fond  for  tongue  to  speak. 

Thine  eyes  were  full,  thy  check  was  white 
A  sad,  sweet  smile  illumed  thy  face— 

A  smile  that  wo,  nor  time's  long  flight 
Nor  aught  but  death  can  e'er  eflacc. 

Oh  !  often  on  life's  desert  track 
I  've  paused  to  live  tluit  hour  again, 

And  call  its  mingled  memories  back, 
Of  unforgotten  bliss  and  pain. 

Once  more,  indeed,  once  more  we  met, 
No  smile  exclianged,  no  greeting  said : 

Mine  eyes  with  burning  tears  were  wet, 
My  bosom  heaved— for  thou  wert  dead. 

All  night  alone,  through  dreary  wood 
And  lonely  glen  I  rode  forlorn 

Till  weak  aiul  fiiiiil  my  couri<*r  stood 
Before  the  collage  gate  at  morn. 

That  gale  thy  fav'ritc  rose  still  graced. 
Thy  honc>'»uckle  bloomt-d  the  some ; 

I  saw  the  loops  thy  lumd  had  placed 
To  train  it  o'er  Uie  trellis  frame. 

Once  more  I  kissed  thy  cheek,  and  pressed 
My  hand  upon  thy  pale,  high  brow ; 

And  oh !  ihal  lot»k  of  holy  rest- 
Its  heavenly  sweetness  awes  me  now  ! 

There  the  long  laslies  drooping  lay— 
The  mouth  its  old  expression  wore 


Of  tender  thought,  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Brother,  why  cam'st  thou  not  before  ?" 

Oh  !  then  my  breaking  heart  had  given 
The  brightest  dream  tliat  hope  ere  wove— 

All — all  except  its  liopes  of  U^iyen, 
For  one  fond  word  of  living  love. 

And  was  it  thus  that  we  most  part  ? 

No  tidings  came  till  all  was  o'er — 
Till  death  had  touched  that  fond,  true  heart, 

And  stilled  its  pulse  forevermore. 

I  gazed  full  long,  yet  could  not  see 
One  trace  that  told  roe  of  the  dead : 

So  gently  death  had  conquered  thee, 
That  naught  but  life  iiself  had  fled. 

But  ah  :  too  deep  the  slumber  there — 
For,  save  a  dark  and  shining  tress, 

Stirred  lightly  by  the  summer  air, 
All  else  was  cold  and  motionl< 


The  fount  of  biner  tears  was  broke. 

And  hot  upon  thy  pale  cheek  fell 
Those  gushing  drops,  that  feebly  spoke 

The  wo  I  felt,  but  could  not  tell. 

Oh  !  once  thine  eyes  had  answered  mine, 
Nor  heedless  thus,  and  tearless  slept ; 

My  childish  sorrows  all  were  thine. 
And  thou  would'st  soothe  whene'er  I  wept. 

Ten  years— ten  years  have  passed  away ! 

Life's  billows  dark  around  me  roll ; 
But  fresh  as  on  that  mournfll  day 

Thine  image  lingers  in  my  soul. 

And  dear  the  thought  to  sorrow  left. 
That  she  whose  lamp  so  brightly  burned. 

The  pure,  the  loved,  the  early  reft, 
All  stainless  to  her  sphere  returned.       s.  a.  e. 
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SiLVi:a  and  sable,  and  a  golden  tinge 
Mingled  with  violet— fantastic  forms 

Ri^e  in  the  heavens,  now  bright,  with  snowy  fringe- 
Now  dark,  fit  pnlncc  for  the  king  (»f  storm*. 

Look  through  the  I'oliage  of  this  mountain  nsh, 
Rich  with  its  crim*on  clusters— how  the  rays 

Of  parting  sunlight  with  proud  radiance  flash, 
19» 


Till  earth  and  sky  in  one  pure  glory  blaze ! 
Yon  oriole  hastes,  with  gorgeous  plumage  rare. 

To  pendaiu  nest  upon  the  willow-bough ; 

SoA  stillness  steals  o'er  all  the  vale  below, 
And  dew-steeped  buds  shed  fragrance  on  the  air ; 

The  stars  look  out— lo !  one  by  one  they  come. 

To  watch  Night's  et  as cand  heaven's  jeweled  dome. 

JAXI  C.  CAKPBKLL. 
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I  fairly  groan  in  spirit — ^but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  old  man  wants  no  farther  encouragement  to 
open  the  sluice-gate  of  his  eloquence.  So  he  takes 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth — (one  great  point  gained 
there) — knocks  out  what  little  tobacco  remains, 
restores  it  very  deliberately  to  his  pocket,  and 
begins. 

"  Well — I*d  bin  to  a  tanner  I  knowed,  down  by 
the  Beaver-Kill,  by  the  name  of  Tim  Jessup,  with  a 
deer  skin,  and  'twas  nigh  sundown  afore  I  got 
started  for  hum  again.  'Twas  in  the  middle  of 
December,  and  it  looked  as  though  't  was  a  goen  to 
snow  every  minute;  but  'twas  only  sum  four  or 
five  mile  from  where  I  lived,  and  I  was  afeard  my 
old  woman  might  feel  kinder  anxious  ef  1  staid  all 
night  with  Tim — so  I  started.  I  had  n't  got  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  afore  it  begun  to  snow  and  grow 
dark.  I  parsevered,  however,  and  I  soon  come  to 
a  hill  covered  over  with  thick  woods.  Now  here 
was  a  place  where  the  road  went  two  ways.  One 
went  a  skirten  the  side  of  the  hill  through  Pete 
Dobson's  clearen,  and  right  by  his  cabin — and  the 
other  over  the  hill.  The  fust  was  the  host  road  of 
the  two,  and  a  good  deal  the  lightest,  but  'tother  was 
a  mile  the  nighest  hum,  and  I  concluded  I  'd  try  it. 
So  I  buttoned  my  coat  tighter,  and  started  up  the 
hill.  The  wind  by  this  time  was  a  blowen  tremen- 
jously,  and  the  snow  made  a  terrible  spitten  in  my 
face.  And,  Lord  a  massics !  boys — as  the  wind 
came  over,  what  noises  that  are  hill  made.  The 
pine  trees  roared  out,  enuff  to  take  your  breath 
away,  and  sich-ee  bellowens  and  howiens  I  never 
did  hear.  It  had  got  to  be  as  dark,  too,  as  it  well 
could  be,  and,  what  with  that  and  the  snow  a  pelten 
me  in  the  face  and  eyes,  I  could  hardly  git  along. 
Howsever,  I  begim  to  whistle  and  sing  as  loud  as  I 
could,  and  pushed  ahead.  But  I  had  n't  got  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  way  up,  when,  in  the  darkest 
part  of  the  road,  I  saw,  right  ahead  on  me.  two  spots 
of  fire.  I  was  jest  a  thinken  what  on  airth  they  was, 
when  I  heerd  an  awful  growl,  and  then  one  of  the 
dreadfulleat  screeches  it  appeared  to  me  I  ever  did 
hear.  I  jumped  back,  I  should  say,  boys,  nigh  on 
six  feet,  for  I  knowed  then  what  the  matter  was. 
I  'd  seed  too  many  painters  afore  not  to  know,  and, 
as  I  telled  ye,  I  guv  a  jump  back  six  feet,  for  I  was 
spry  then  as  a  cat.  As  I  jumped  the  crittur  jumped, 
for  I  could  bear  the  crash  he  made  in  the  trees.  I 
had  n't  nothen  to  defend  myself  with,  at  I  had  broken 


my  rifle  that  very  day,  and,  of  course,  had  left  it  to 
hum.  I  guv  myself  up  for  lost,  for,  as  I  looked  to 
the  side  where  he  jumped,  there  was  them  are  two 
great  eyes  a  shinen  on  me  agin  so  spiteful  that  it 
made  me  fairly  quake.  Howsever,  I  made  another 
leap  forred,  but  as  I  did  so  I  heerd  another  crash, 
and  seed  them  are  eyes  agin  a  glaren  right  over  me, 
farser  than  ever;  and  sich  growlens — why  I  raily 
j  thought  my  teeth  *d  strike  fire,  ihey  chattered  so. 
j  I  could  n't  help  it,  boys,  for  I  acktelly  thought  every 
moment  that  I'd  feel  the  crittur's  sharp  claws  a 
tearen  open  my  bowels,  and  his  great  moiith  a 
drinken  up  my  blood.  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayen,  I 
seed  him  a  looken  on  me,  and  I  started  a  kinder 
sideways,  stumbled  over  a  great  log,  rolled  over 
and  over  down  a  steep  place,  and  the  fi»t  I  knowed 
I  found  myself  in  the  other  road,  not  a  rod  from 
Pete  Dobson's  cabin.  As  I  scrambled  up,  I  heerd 
another  awful  screech  from  the  black  hill  above  me, 
and  I  made  for  the  cabin  in  double  quick  time,  I  kin 
tell  ye.  I  opened  the  door,  and  found  Pete  and  his 
wife  a  setten  by  a  roaren  bright  fire,  the  room  a 
looken  as  chirk  and  cheerful  as  could  be.  I  telled 
Pete  my  story,  and  he  wanted  me  to  stay  all  nig^t ; 
but  the  road  was  tolerably  well  open,  and  it  was  n't 
more  than  two  mile  further,  and  as  I  knowed  ray 
old  woman  would  n't  sleep  a  wink  if  I  did  n't  come. 
I  concluded  to  start  again.  So  I  borrowed  Pete's 
rifle,  and  made  tracks  torts  hum.  The  snow  stopped 
artcr  a  little  while,  for  it  was  only  a  squall,  and  I 
could  see  quite  plain.  I  heerd  the  crittur  screech 
once  more  on  the  hill,  but  it  was  a  good  w«ys  off, 
and  faint-like — so  I  tuk  a  stronger  hold  on  my  rifle, 
and  pushed  on — and  in  about  a  half  an  hour  I  opened 
the  door  of  my  own  cabin  and  walked  in.  There 
was  Hannah,  all  in  a  flutter,  a  thinken  that  I  was 
dead  and  buried.    So  I  up  and  telled  her  all  about  it 

"  'What  on  airth  kept  you  so  long,  husband?'  sei 
she,  a  tremblen  all  over. 

'♦  ♦  Why,'  sez  I— 'Hannah,'  sez  I—" 

Yelp — yelp — yelp!  Oh,  the  sweet,  exhilarating 
sounds  ringing  through  the  woods!  Yelp^yelp — 
yelp !  How  gloriously  Ponto  wakes  up  the  echoes ! 
Yelp— yelp — yelp  !    Hurrah— hurrah ! 

Meoch  and  myself  start  upon  our  feet. 

"  I  '11  fire  first  this  time,  squire,"  says  the  former, 
with  a  sly  smile ;  and,  so  saying,  he  fixes  his  keen 
eye  upon  the  runway,  with  his  long  rifle  ready  for 
the  aim.    A  few  moments  of  breathless  suspei 
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succeeded — a  slight,  rapid  pattering  was  then  heard 
— and  a  magnificent  buck  bounded  out  from  the 
woods  upon  the  road,  with  a  high  rolling  motion, 
his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  large  antlers  flat  upon 
his  shoulders.  Meech  gave  a  low  bleat,  and  the 
splendid  creature  stopped,  as  if  petrified,  with  his 
white  brush  erected,  and  his  head  turned  in  the 
attitude  of  listening.  The  quick  crack  of  the  rifle 
succeeded — ^the  buck  sprang  convulsively  upward — 
then  plunged  headlong  on  the  ground,  an<l  rolled 
over  and  over.  Meech  sprang  forward,  drawing 
his  wood-knife,  and  I  followed.  With  a  rapid 
thrust  the  sharp  blade  entered  the  animal's  throat, 
and  a  gush  of  blood  succeeded.  I  looked  at  the 
struggling  deer  with  pity.  Those  large,  dark,  melt- 
ing eyes  of  his,  how  they  rolled  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us  with  such  sad  reproachful  glances.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  they  spoke.  Oh,  the  dying 
looks  of  that  deer !  They  haunted  my  pillow  for 
nights  afterward. 

*•  Ef  you  'U  leave  that  are  buck  here,  my  Jim  Ml 
take  him  for  ye  as  far  as  the  Mongaup  tavern.  He's 
a  goen  to  mill  in  about  an  hour  arter  a  grii»t." 

Thus  broke  in  the  harsh  voice  of  Uncle  Zeko,  and 
it  eflectually  put  to  flight  my  remorseful  thoughts. 
Thanking  him,  Meech  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  we 
both  started  on  our  way  to  rejoin  Tyrrell,  followed 
by  Ponto,  who  had  made  quite  a  meal  of  the  deer's 
blood— but  still,  by  his  quick  breath,  showed  that 
his  run  through  the  woods  had  been  a  long  one. 

Sweetly  the  sunshine  rested  upon  us,  as  we  trod 
with  light  steps  the  short  grass  of  the  lonely  road, 
and  brightly  all  Nature  laughed  in  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  the  Autumn  afternoon.  The  forests  rose 
upon  each  side  of  us,  now  stretching  evenly  along 
the  road,  and  now  shrinking  back,  leaving  here  and 
there  small  spaces  of  short  thick  grass.  One  wagon 
passed  us.  It  was  a  long  structure,  filled  with  hay, 
thundering  and  clattering  down  a  short  pitch,  as  if 
its  frame  was  dislocated  in  every  part.  The  horses 
were  large  and  bony — the  harness  was  part  leather 
and  part  chain — and  on  a  rough  board,  with  a  striped 
blanket  over  it,  sat  Deacon  Merritt,  his  massive 
features  immovable,  thinking  doubtlo.Hs  of  the  ser- 
mon he  had  heard  last  Sabbath  from  Mr.  Pound- 
pulpit  at  White  Lake. 

Onward  we  went  at  a  swinging  pace,  shouting 
out,  our  voices  in  chorus,  an  old  hunting  song, 
making  the  woods  fairly  echo.  We  had  proceeded 
thus  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  we  encoun- 
tered the  wagon,  when  a  loud  whoo-oop  resounded 
from  the  trees  near  the  roadside. 

*'  There  's  Tyrrell !"  exclaimed  Meech,  turning  in 
toward  the  sound. 

I  followed,  and  a  few  steps  brought  us  to  a  cleared 
spot  in  the  wood^,  where  was  Tyrrell  busily  en- 
gaged in  dressing  a  deer. 

*' Well,  boys — what  luck?'*  said  ho,  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

*'  The  same  as  yours,  a  deer — and  a  fine  fat  buck 
it  is,  too,"  answered  Meech. 

*'GoodI"  rejoined  Tyrrell — **  we  hav'nt  come 
out  for  nothing— have  we,  squire  V* 


"  You  two  have  not,"  said  I.  "  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  however,  I  am  not  so  clear  about  it." 

"Plenty  of  time  yet,  squire,  for  you  before  sun- 
down. We'll  have  another  drive  directly.  But 
what  say  you  now  to  a  broiled  steak  ?  It  is  past 
three  o'clock." 

Certain  sensations  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
our  persons  had  long  ago  admonished  Meech  and 
myself  (as  we  had  given  each  other  to  understand) 
that  the  dinner  hour  had,  in  civilized  communities, 
however  it  might  be  in  the  woods,  not  only  arrived, 
but  passed.  We  therefore  joyfully  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  Tyrrell,  and  all  three  began  to  make 
preparations.  The  spot  had  evidently  been  used 
not  many  winters  since  as  a  shingleweaver's  camp. 
Three  or  four  large  hemlocks  had  been  felled  and 
cut  into  logs,  but  probably  proving  unfit  for  the 
uses  designed,  had  been  abandoned ;  and,  scattered 
around,  were  a  few  shingles,  blackened  by  their 
long  exposure  to  the  weather.  Even  the  fire-place 
— a  large  flat  stone,  laid  against  one  of  the  logs,  two 
more  serving  as  jams,  and  one  underneath — ^waa 
still  standing,  darkened  with  the  fire ;  but  the  cabin 
had  entirely  disappeared.  Whilst  Tyrrell,  with  hia 
wood-knife,  cut  thin,  juicy,  ruddy  slices  from  the 
haunch  of  the  deer,  Meech  and  myself  busied  our- 
selves with  collecting  branches  and  twigs  of  hickory 
and  maple,  and  piling  them  on  the  fire-place,  with 
dry  leaves,  and  several  of  the  tinder-like  shingles, 
with  which  to  kindle.  A  few  sparks  from  our  flints 
then  lit  upon  the  pile,  and  soon  a  glorious  crackling 
blaze  gave  its  cheerful  smiles  to  the  spot.  A  bed  of 
large  winking  and  blinking  coals  in  a  short  time 
succeeded  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  rude  hearth, 
and  on  them  Tyrrell  spread  the  delicate  flakes  of 
his  venison. 

What  a  hissing  and  spluttering  noise  there  is  there 
upon  the  darkened  coals,  and  oh  the  delicious  odor 
difiusing  itself  upon  the  air,  and  particularly  across 
our  nostrils.  By  the  lime  we  prepare  our  dinner- 
table — three-pronged  twigs  for  forks,  and  the  same 
number  of  shingles  for  our  trenchers  placed  upon 
the  broad  bosom  of  one  of  the  huge  logs — our  steaks 
are  ready.  Tyrrell  produces  a  dozen  biscuits  from 
his  pockets — wo  each  fill  our  leathern  flasks  from  a 
cool  delicious  spring  lying,  pure  and  gray,  in  a 
bushy  nook,  and  we  fall  to — previously,  however, 
throwing  a  large  bit  or  two  of  the  raw  flesh  to  our 
faithful  Ponto,  who  crourhcs  near  us.  We  do  n't 
say  much,  but  do  a  great  deal.  Venison  steak,  ten- 
der and  rich — ^biscuits,  white  and  brittle — water, 
soft  and  sweet — compose  not  a  bad  dinner,  especi- 
ally to  hungry  men.  Why  a  board  of  aldermen, 
wrapped  in  the  elysium  of  turtle  soup,  might  envy 
us.  The  clear,  fresh  air — the  gorgeous  woods — the 
moss  and  leaves  upon  which  we  kneel — ^what  can 
match  these  accompaniments  to  our  sylvan  repast  ? 
Not  the  atmosphere  of  four  walls— the  glittering 
plate — or  downy  carpets  of  city  luxury. 

About  a  half  hour  of  active  work  glides  avray  by 
the  side  of  that  hemlo<:k  log,  and  then  our  dinner  is 
finished. 

Capital !"  ejaculates  Tyrrell. 
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"  Ditto !"  respond  wo — end,  looking  at  each  other, 
we  form  an  interesting  group  of  placid  happiness. 

Bat  the  clatter  of  a  wagon  now  sounds  upon  our 
ears.  Meech  advances  to  the  road.  It  is  young 
Canfield,  with  the  buck.  Tyrrell  also,  enveloping 
the  fragments  of  his  deer  in  the  skin,  places  the 
venison  in  the  wagon  beside  that  of  Meech.  With 
a  loud  "  git  up,"  and  a  smack  of  his  whip,  (a  large 
leathern  thong,  tapering  to  a  lash,)  young  Canfield 
sets  his  '*  team"  in  motion,  and  Tyrrell,  turning  to 
us,  exclaims — 

**  We  must  have  one  more  drive,  boys.  Meech, 
you  may  take  Ponto  this  time.  We  '11  try  the  run- 
way by  the  Mongaup  again.    So  let  us  be  moving." 

Shouldering  our  rifles,  we  again  start  forward 
upon  the  road.  In  about  an  hour,  enlivened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  we  reach  the  point  where 
Meech  is  to  separate  from  us.  He  whistles  to 
Ponto,  and,  followed  by  the  hound,  plunges  into  the 
woods  at  the  left  of  the  road,  whilst  Tyrrell  and  I 
strike  into  them  upon  the  right.  We  soon  find  one 
of  the  hundred  narrow  paths  intersecting  the  forests, 
which  are  twisting  and  branching  about,  leading 
here  to  a  clearing  and  there  to  a  spring,  trodden  by 
the  cattle  that  are  continually  roaming  the  sylvan 
recesses.  These  paths,  by  the  way,  are  very  plea- 
sant and  pretty.  Roofed  by  the  interlocking  branches, 
and  skirted  with  the  various  underbrush  of  the  woods, 
they  lead  the  feet  along  smoothly  and  easily,  over 
patches  of  moss  and  through  dry  leaves — now  avoid- 
ing, in  a  sharp  crook,  some  prostrate  tree — now 
circling  around  some  laurel  swamp,  and  now  run- 
ning along  the  base  of  some  irregular  ridge — the 
whole  coursie  composing  that  wavy  line  which  con- 
stitutes Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 

Tyrrell  and  I  tread  swiftly  and  without  fatigue 
along  one  of  these  pat  lis,  through  the  monastic 
gloom  of  the  forest,  and,  after  an  hour's  walking, 
find  ourselves  once  more  at  the  Mungaup.  The 
little  river  looks  bright  and  cheerful,  ami  its  song  is 
sweet  and  melodious  to  us  as  we  check  our  steps 
upon  the  bank. 

*'  Here,  squire,"  says  Tyrrell,  pointing  to  a  nook, 
"  is  your  station.  I  '11  move  down  stream  to  the 
bend,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther.  You  'II  find  me, 
by  following  this  path,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  Keep  your  cars  wide  open  until  you  hear 
the  hound,  then  look  willi  all  the  eyes  in  your  head 
at  the  point  where  that  hemlock  seems  to  link  in 
with  the  beech,  and  at  the  proper  time  blaze  away. 
If  you  miss  the  deer — which,  however,  I  do  not 
think  you  will — you  Ml  be  very  apt  to  hear  a  crack- 
ing from  my  rille.    Gwid-bye." 

Thus  saying,  with  a  good-humored  smile  and  nod, 
he  turned  into  a  path  parallel  with  the  stream,  and 
vani-ihed. 

The  sj)ot  selected  for  my  station  was  beautiful. 
A  liu^'o  pine  hud  fallen  along  the  margin  of  the 
creek,  with  its  immcn>e  mass  of  roots  compacted 
with  earth,  erect,  large  enough  to  have  served  for 
the  shield  of  Goliah,  whilst  a  patch  of  green  ver- 
dure sloped  from  its  rough  body  to  a  stripe  of  silver 
sand,  whore  the  ripples  of  the  stream  glanced  along 


in  their  course  downward.  There  was  a  cluster  of 
bullrushes  below,  their  rich  brown  heads  topping 
the  slender  rods,  giving  a  beautiful  warmth  of  color- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  stream.  Nearly  opposite,  a 
little  tributary  came  in,  with  a  high  ridge  sloping 
down  rapidly  to  a  point  in  the  shape  of  a  promon- 
tory upon  one  side  of  it,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
steep  profile. 

Near  me  was  a  cedar,  showing  its  dark  green 
verdure  amongst  the  bright  hued  foliage  of  the  oaks, 
maples  and  beeches,  its  branches  studded  with  clus- 
ters of  misty  blue  berries ;  and,  close  to  the  creek, 
were  two  or  three  witch-hazels,  goldened  over  with 
their  knotted  blossoms.  The  air  was  sweet  with 
the  peculiar  and  rich  fragrance  of  both  the  cedar 
and  the  witch-hazels,  mingled  with  the  thousand 
other  odors  of  the  autumnal  forest. 

I  seated  myself  upon  the  patch  of  verdure,  leaned 
my  back  against  the  fallen  pine,  and  prepared  for  a 
long  watch.  The  sylvan  beauty  of  the  place — its 
solitude — its  quiet — its  subdued  voices  <^  stream, 
wind,  bird  and  insect,  hushed  my  spirit  and  called 
forth  thought.  I  became  inunersed  in  day-dreams. 
Castle  after  castle  rose  in  the  air  at  my  will,  glitter- 
ing with  all  the  prismatic  hues  of  fancy — but  no 
sooner  were  they  created  than  down  they  toppled, 
to  be  succeeded  by  new  ones.  How  long  I  was  thus 
engaged  I  know  not,  but  when  I  awoke  at  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  visions  that 
had  yet  dazzled  my  eyes,  the  long  rays  of  sunset 
were  streaming  in  that  rich,  deep-dyed  color  pecu- 
liar to  the  season,  through  the  western  trees.  There 
was  a  stripe  of  lustre  down  the  sloping  outline  of 
the  promontory-like  ridge  before  mentioned,  causing 
it  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  golden  ruffle — whilst  touches 
of  light  were  scattered  over  the  inequalities  of  the 
jutting  bank  opposite.  The  little  tributary  crept 
along  and  mingled  its  waters  with  the  Mongaup, 
enveloped  in  shadow.  Upon  the  larger  stream,  how- 
ever, a  few  long  gleams  were  here  and  there  rest- 
ing, causing  its  polished  surface  to  sparkle  keenly, 
as  if  covered  with  diamonds.  The  cedar  near  me 
was  sleeked  over  with  the  pure  light,  so  as  to  make 
beautifully  smooth  its  bristling  branches ;  and  a  great 
hemlock,  lifting  itself  up  above  the  forest,  like  a 
standard,  was  also  glossed  by  the  radiance,  as  if  col 
in  gold.  There  was  a  deeper  tint  over  the  witch- 
hazels  than  usual ;  and,  slanting  througb  a  maple 
which  nearly  blazed  in  iLs  scarlet  coloring,  across 
the  log  against  which  I  leaned,  and  along  the  ver- 
dure at  my  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  was  a 
broad  streak  of  mellow  glory.  Nor  was  this  radiant 
scene  silent.  Some  half  a  dozen  robins  were  chirp- 
ing amongst  the  crimson  berries  of  a  dogwood — two 
brown  thrashers  in  the  depths  of  the  wot>ds  were 
answering  each  other  with  their  clear  sweet  whist- 
lings— and  the  drum  of  a  partridge  was  now  and 
then  heard,  commencing  with  momentarily  quicken- 
ing beats,  and  shaking  at  last  upon  my  ear  in  a 
heavy  and  deep  toned  rimible.  Winge<l  life  was 
also  around  me,  bright  and  happy.  Besides  the 
many  birds  that  were  continually  darting  and  glanc- 
ing aroimd,  catching  the  sun  in  quick  flaaiies  upon 
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tkeir  pinions — a  bee  humming-bird  was  suspended 
stationary,  upon  its  whizzing  and  mist-like  wings, 
before  a  large  blue  gentian,  with  its  needle-like  bill 
thrust  into  the  df^p-fringed  chalice  of  the  blossom — 
and  several  dragon-flies  were  shooting  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  creek,  gleaming  in  and  out  of  the  long 
narrow  rays  resting  upon  the  water. 

The  forest  sounds  however,  mentioned  above,  did 
not  di:«turb  the  serene  quiet  brooding  over  the  spot. 
On  the  contrary,  so  deep  was  the  stillness  that  it 
appeared  as  if  Echo  herself  was  standing  in  a  dark 
recess  opposite,  listenining,  however,  on  tiptoe,  and 
with  her  hand  to  her  ear,  ready  to  bound  out.  And, 
hark  !  she  does  bound  out,  with  a  cry  so  pealing  and 
joyous  as  fairly  to  make  my  blood  leap  in  my  veins- 
Agam,  and  a  fresh  yelp  sounds  through  the  forest, 
clear  and  loud  as  the  blast  of  a  silver  trumpet.  I 
start  to  my  feet  with  my  rifle  ready  for  aiming,  and 
fix  my  gaze  upon  the  point  indicated  by  Tyrrell. 
Bless  me!  bow  my  heart  beats.  And  my  g^n,  it 
shakes  like  an  aspen.  I  declare  I  feel  vastly  un- 
comfortable. I  wonder  how  near  the  deer  is.  Yelp 
— yelp — louder  echoes  the  cry  of  Ponto.  What  does 
make  me  tremble  so  ?  I  should  really  like  to  know. 
The  deer  must  be  along  soon.  I — hah,  what 's  that ! 
a  cloud  or  a  spectre  that  shot  across  me  just  then. 
It  went  by,  whatever  it  was,  as  quick  as  an  arrow. 
Right  from  between  the  hemlock  and  beech,  too— 
the  very  spot  spoken  of  by  Tyrrell.  It  could  nU 
have  been  the  deer.  And  yet  it  looked,  on  the 
whole,  marvellously  like  it.  It  darted  across  the 
stream  in  the  direction  where  Tyrrell  is  stationed. 
It  must  have  been,  yes,  it  must  have  been  the  deer. 
And  like  an  owl  I  suflercd  it  to  pass,  without  even 
firing.  Oh,  pshaw!  that  I  should  ever  think  of 
coming  out  hunting.  Crack!  there  goes  Tyrrell's 
rifle,  sending  death,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  deer.  I  'm 
glad  of  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  venison,  but 
for  revenge  upon  the  creature  for  bounding  out  at 
such  a  rate  as  not  to  aflbrd  mo  even  a  chance  for  a 
shot.  That 's  what  1  'II  tell  Tyrrell— that  really  the 
deer  passed,  if  at  all,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  aflbrd 
me  the  slightest  opportunity  for  shooting.  And  the 
truth,  too— that  is,  so  far  as  a  wretched  miserable 
hunter  like  me  is  concerned.  It  would  not  be  the 
truth  in  the  case  of  Mcech  or  Tyrrell.  Oh,  here 
comes  Ponto ;  pretty  well  tired  out  too.  Poor  Ponto, 
poor  fellow,  this  is  the  last  of  your  day's  work,  dog, 
and  you  shall  have  a  good  supper  to-night,  and  sleep 
soundly.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  find 
Tyrrell. 

Striking  into  the  path  that  my  comrade  did  when 
he  left  me,  I  follow  the  stream  down,  with  Ponto 
cloae  at  my  heels.  I  ascend  a  knoll  bristling  with 
pine  trees,  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  deep 
layer  of  dead  fringes,  furnishing  to  my  feet  a  soft 
elastic  auburn-colored  carpet.  The  tall  straight 
stems  of  the  trees  stand  like  the  multitudinous  pil- 
lars of  some  vast  temple,  the  eye  piercing  between 
them,  there  being  no  underbrush,  until  either  lost  in 
the  confused  mazes  or  stopped  by  the  dense  foliage 
of  pines  growing  in  some  ravine  or  hollow  of  the 
spot 


Descending,  I  come  to  a  large  flattened  tree  which 
has  been  felled  acres*  the  stream.  Treading  over 
this  rude  bridge,  whilst  Ponto  takes  to  the  creek,  I 
reach  the  opposite  side,  and  again  enter  the  path 
which  skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  walk 
of  a  few  moments  brings  me  to  the  spot  whence  the 
rifle  shot  had  apparently  proceeded,  and,  sure 
enough,  in  a  little  glade,  interspersed  with  bushes, 
is  Tyrrell,  with  a  dead  deer  at  his  feet.  At  the 
sound  of  my  footsteps  upon  the  dry  leaves  he  looks 
up  with  a  bright  smile  and  exclaims — 

"We  are  all  three  supplied  now,  squire.  This 
one  shall  be  yours,  the  one  Meech  shot  his,  whilst 
the  one  that  gave  us  our  dinner  is  my  portion." 

Inwardly  congratulating  myself  that  he  says  no- 
thing of  my  mishap  in  the  way  of  deer  shooting, 
whilst  admiring  his  delicacy,  (for  I  am  fully  aware 
he  must  know  that  the  deer  p€UM«d  me,)  I  advance 
to  his  side  and  throw  my.'telf  upon  the  grass,  after 
congratulating  him  upon  his  good  fortune. 

*'  Here 's  Ponto,  too,  poor  fellow,  he  looks  tired 
enough,"  exclaims  Tyrrell,  **  here,"  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  animal  and  giving  it  to  the  eager  dogt 
*'  stay  your  appetite  with  this  until  we  are  at  the 
tavern.  Good  Ponto,  good  dog,"  continues  he, 
affectionately  patting  the  hound,  who  by  this  time 
is  so  busily  employed  in  swallowing  the  flesh  that  I 
really  think  every  moment  that  he  will  choke. 

**  Well,  squire,"  at  length  exclaims  Tyrrell,  look- 
ing up  from  the  hound,  *'  it  will  be  some  time,  I 
presume,  before  Meech  rejoins  us,  so  we  may  as 
well  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  here  as  pos- 
sible;" and  with  these  words  he  throws  himself 
beside  me  upon  the  green  verdure  of  the  little 
glade. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk,  and  a  slight  shadow,  the 
first  of  the  twilight,  began  to  steal  over  the  air. 
The  birds  commenced  the  usual  twitterings  with 
which  they  settle  themselves  upon  their  respective 
perches,  ere  ruffling  up  their  feathers  they  resign 
themselves,  head  beneath  wing,  to  slumber.  A 
brief  half  hour's  conversation  between  us  suc- 
ceeded. The  duskiness  of  approaching  night  was 
now  upon  the  whole  scene.  Darkness  had  crept 
underneath  the  bushes,  in  the  hollows  of  the  old 
tree-trunks  and  recesses  of  the  streamlet's  banks, 
whilst  deep  gloom  brooded  within  the  dcptlis  of  the 
forest.  In  the  shifting  glimmer  of  the  dusky  air, 
objects  took  strange  and  fantastic  shapes.  A  lean- 
ing sapling  seemed  an  Indian  bending  forward 
with  uplifted  tomahawk — a  large  log  appeared  like 
some  monster  lurking  for  his  prey — ^whilst  a  bush, 
with  a  dead  branch  protruding  forth,  took  the  simili- 
tude of  a  hunter  seated  on  the  ground  with  his  rifle 
against  his  shoulder.  The  rosy  clouds,  which  had  . 
hitherto  glowed  overhead,  now  vanished,  and  right 
above  us,  out  from  the  darkening  heavens,  trembled 
a  faint  white  star,  succeeded  by  another  and  another. 
Hark !  from  the  woods  sounds  the  grating  yet  plea- 
sant strain  of  the  catydid;  cat  yd  id,  caty-didn't — 
catydid,  caty-did,  caty-did  n't — that  song  which 
always  tells  of  autimin. 

Hoo-ot !  there 's  the  big  gray  owl  sending  forth  his 
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shout,  glad,  probably,  that  night  has  come,  so  that 
he  may  aee  like  other  folks;  and  with  his  hoarse 
melancholy  cry,  the  night-hawk  hovers  over  us. 
Hark !  this  rapid  rush,  it  is  the  darting  of  his  down- 
ward flight  to  the  earth. 

But  what  great  globe  is  that,  red  as  blood,  poised 
upon  the  siunmit  of  yon  bare  ledge  of  rock  which  is 
seen  in  dusky  outlines  above  the  trees  ?  It  is  the 
autumn  moon  wheeling  up  in  the  purple  heavens,  to 
shed  her  broad  splendor  upon  the  night  landscape. 
She  looks  glaring  and  crimson  enough  now,  but, 
like  true  glory,  she  brightens  as  she  ascends,  until, 
in  rich  silver,  she  impends  from  the  kindled  azure 
of  the  sky. 

Hark!  there  is  Meech's  whoop  ringing  through 
the  wood-arches.  Tyrrell  answers  it  like  an  echo, 
and  the  dark  form  of  our  comrade  emerges  upon  the 
glade.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome  upon  our 
part,  and  inquiry  as  to  '*  our  luck"  upon  his,  we 
lash  the  feet  of  the  deer  together,  suspend  it  upon  a 
pole,  which  had  previously  been  cut  by  Tyrrell,  and 
with  one  end  upon  his  shoulder  and  the  other  upon 
Meech's,  the  deer  hanging  between,  we  leave  the 
glade,  and  take  the  path  which  leads  us  directly  to 
the  tavern  at  the  Mongaup  bridge. 

Three  miles  through  the  woods,  before  we  can 
reach  our  resting  place,  fatigued  as  we  are,  appear 
rather  formidable.  But  our  sinews  never  have  been 
relaxed  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  cities,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  strung  and  hardened  by 
the  mountain  air  of  Sullivan,  and  so  we  push  on. 
I  am  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them  in  carrying 
the  deer  after  the  first  mile ;  by  that  means  dividing 
equally  the  labor.  We  tread  along  the  path  rather 
slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  moon  has  not  yet 
risen  sufficiently  high  to  light  our  way  much,  and 
the  vaults  of  the  forest  are  very  dark.  Still  there  is 
sufficient  light  falling  through  the  moon-tipped  sum- 
mits of  the  trees  to  guide  us  a  little,  and  we  guess 
the  rest.  The  pale  glare  of  the  phosphor  is  seen  in 
the  black  nooks,  as  we  pass  along,  and  the  catydids 
above  us  are  almost  deafening.  There  is  the  long- 
drawn  melancholy  howl  of  the  wolf — and  the  owls 
are  shouting  almost  as  loud  as  ''  the  sovereigns"  at 
a  political  meeting.  Dark  traveling  this,  but  I  really 
believe  tliat  Tyrrell  and  Meech  actually  make  their 
way  as  the  hounds  do,  by  their  noses.  Ail  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  in  their  footsteps. 

By  the  time,  however,  it  becomes  my  duty  "  to 
spell"  Meech,  the  moon  has  reached  a  sufficient 
altitude  to  pour  down  a  rich,  deep,  yet  mellow 
beauty  upon  the  forest.  What  a  sweet  contrast  to 
the  comparatively  pitchy  gloom  of  the  last  half  hour. 
Here  the  light  lies  upon  the  bushes  and  leafy  earth 
in  broad  while  splashes— here  it  falls  in  checkered 
beauty,  while  there  it  is  sifted  upon  the  ground,  and 
looks  as  the  fine  sprinklings  of  a  May  shower  would 
if  turned  into  silver.  The  smooth  satin-like  stem 
of  yon  while  birch  gleams  like  a  pillar  of  the  purest 


pearl,' whilst  that  long  streak  of  moonlight  nestles  in 
amongst  the  rough  branches  of  this  great  yellow 
pine,  as  if  it  streamed  there  purposely  to  soothe  it 
into  slumber,  and  make  it  forget  the  storms  that 
have  so  often  vexed  its  bosom.  The  odors  c^  the 
pine,  too,  are  delicious,  with  now  and  then  a  breath 
of  sassafras,  extracted  by  the  damp  night  air.  We 
tread  along  briskly,  for  the  night  woods  are  always 
chilly,  even  in  July.  Meech  now  takes  the  place 
of  Tyrrell,  whilst  the  latter  moves  on  ahead.  By 
the  glimmer  of  light  before  us,  we  must  be  coming 
toward  a  clearing.  Yes!  it  is  a  large  corn-field, 
blocked  out  of  the  forest,  and  divided  by  the  usual 
brush  fence  from  the  path,  which  now  seems  to  be 
widening  into  a  wood-road.  The  Mongaup  makes 
here  a  sudden  bend  toward  the  field,  and  flows  quite 
near  the  road.  As  we  pass  we  see  the  withered 
rows  of  the  corn  sleeping  beneath  the  broad  mantle 
of  the  moon,  and  hear  the  sad,  creeping,  peculiar 
rustling  of  the  long  sear  leaves  in  the  night  breese. 
But  stop!  Tyrrell  has  come  to  a  dead  halt,  and 
gesticulates  to  us  to  be  silent.  What  is  that  stealing 
over  the  brush  fence  from  the  field,  and  gliding 
rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  is  a  racoon,  by 
Jupiter !  carrying  an  ear  of  corn  which  has  been 
either  dropped  or  neglected  by  the  harvesters.  Ua ! 
ha !  ha !  see  him !  see  him  !  how  he  dips  the  ear  in 
the  water,  and  then,  holding  it  in  his  delicate  paws, 
in  an  upright  position,  mark  with  what  an  air  of 
infinite  satisfaction  he  nibbles  it.  Is  nH  that  equal 
to  any  thing  in  the  way  of  cleanly  eating  even  by 
mankind,  let  alone  the  brute  creation.  But  he  has 
taken  the  alarm  at  our  suppressed  laughter,  and 
darts  away  like  an  arrow. 

Our  path  leads  us  again  into  the  woodis,  and,  re- 
freshed by  this  little  incident,  we  lift  our  feet  rapidly 
for  another  half  hour.  The  woods  then  breaking 
away  suddenly,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  meadow, 
whilst  immediately  beyond  us  is  the  turnpike.  The 
moonlight  rests  like  a  smile  upon  the  extended  reach 
of  landscape,  and  there  is  a  solitary  tree  in  the 
meadow — a  birch — which  seems  as  if  carved  out  of 
the  moonlight — so  thoroughly  is  it  drenched  by  the 
keen  bright  radiance.  Wo  let  down  a  pair  of  bars 
and  step  upon  the  gra.ssy  margin  of  the  *'  Ncwburgfa 
and  Cochecton  Turnpike."  At  our  left  is  the  "  grist 
mill,"  looking  now  deserted  and  lonely,  its  great 
black  wheel  motionless,  and  the  water  pouring  over 
tlic  dam  in  a  steady  crash.  Upon  the  other  hand  is 
the  white  tavern,  with  its  double  piazza  extending 
along  its  front.  With  great  pleasure  we  hurry  our 
footsteps  toward  it,  and  entering  the  ''  bar-room'* 
find  the  two  deer  brought  by  young  Canfield  lying  in 
one  corner,  and  a  large  maple  fire  crackling  upon 
the  hearth,  shedding  a  cheerful,  ruddy,  social  light 
through  the  room,  and  inviting  us,  as  it  were,  to 
rest  after  the  labors  and  fatigues,  but  also  the  very 
exciting  pleasures,  of  A  Day's  Hinting  about  the 
Mongaup. 


A    LITERARY    ASPIRANT. 
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Many  years  ago,  we  will  not  say  how  many,  a 
young  man  of  education,  taste,  and  fine  literary 
acquirements,  for  whom  was  predicted  a  distin- 
guished place  in  society,  sat  conversing  with  a 
friend  alN)ut  his  own  age,  who  had  not  enjoyed  his 
educational  advantages,  nor  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  as  quick  mental  perceptions.  Their 
eyes  were  upon  the  future. 

*'I  see  a  brilliant  career  before  me,"  said  the 
first,  whose  name  was  Edwin  Freeman.  **  I  have 
the  power  to  rise  high,  and  I  mean  to  take  (i  high 
place.  I  will  never  rest  so  long  as  I  can  look  up 
and  see  a  man  above  me." 

Fenno  Harding  listened  to  what  his  friend  said, 
and  felt  ^'armcd  by  his  enthusiasm,  but  not  inspired 
to  act  from  the  same  spirit.  His  mind,  though  of  a 
humbler  order,  was  better  balanced,  and  his  aspira- 
tions, though  not  so  high,  were  limited  by  wiser 
considerations. 

*<  I  liave  no  doubt  but  you  will  attain  a  high  posi- 
tion," he  replied.  *'  You  have  both  the  natural 
ability,  and  the  science  to  give  efficiency  to  that 
ability.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  your  efforts." 

"I  am  aware  of  that.  At  present  I  am  studying 
law,  but  not  with  the  view  of  becoming  eminent  at 
the  bar.  I  must  have  some  pursuit  in  life  by  which 
to  support  myself.  Beyond  that,  I  have  no  affection 
for  and  no  hopes  in  law." 

"On  what,  then,  do  you  foimd  your  high  expecta- 
tions ?" 

"  My  intention  is  to  become  a  literary  man." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes.  In  law  a  man  may  acquire  distinction,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  eyes  of  a  few.  But  an  author,  who 
is  successful,  cummands  the  applause  and  admira- 
tion of  all  classes  of  society,  and  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  through  all  time.  What  -can  extinguish 
the  memory  of  Homer,  or  Milton,  or  Shakspeare  ? 
Nothing.  So  long  as  there  are  hearts  to  feel,  and 
imaginations  to  l)e  delighted,  the  Iliad,  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Bard  of  Avon's  immortal  plays,  will 
be  household  gods." 

*'  It  takes  an  age  to  produce  one  like  these,**  re- 
marked Harding.  **  The  world  has  not  seen  many 
such." 

"  And  why  may  not  a  distinguished  literary 
achievement,  which  shall  live  as  long  as  the  Iliad, 
characterize  the  present  age,  and  make  it  an  era  in 
history  ?" 

**  There  is,  certainly,  no  good  reason  why  this 
may  not  be  so." 

"  No,  there  is  not !"  replied  Freeman,  with  em- 


phasis. "  And,  in  order  to  honor  the  age,  let  every 
man  who  feels  the  divine  fire  within  him  keep  it 
bright  upon  its  altar." 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  upon  Harding  was, 
to  some  extent,  depressing.  He  felt  no  such  divinity 
as  seemed  to  be  inspiring  his  friend  moving  within 
him.  He  was  not  conscious  of  possessing  the  ability 
to  rise  very  high  in  the  world ;  nor,  ordinarily,  did 
he  think  or  care  about  a  high  place.  But  whenever 
he  met  his  friend,  the  spirit  of  the  latter  was  infused 
into  his  own. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  previous  ones,  a  few 
hours  sufficed  to  bring  him  back  to  his  own  more 
healthy  train  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

The  brief  conversation  introduced,  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  character  of  Freeman's 
mind,  and  he  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  human 
nature,  will  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  proba- 
bilities in  favor  of  his  becoming,  in  after  life,  truly 
eminent.    Let  us  trace  up  his  history. 

As  literary  distinction  was  liis  aim,  he  began  to 
write,  first  in  verse  and  afterward  in  prose.  These 
early  efforts  possessed  considerable  merit.  There 
were  originality  of  thought,  fine  imager}',  and  beauty 
and  force  of  expression  in  much  that  came  from  his 
pen ;  but  in  all  there  was  scarcely  a  single  sentiment 
to  be  foimd  that  tended  to  make  mankind  better  and 
wiser.  Thus,  in  the  very  outset,  the  vital  spirit 
was  wanting  in  what  he  wrote.  It  might  live,  or 
seem  to  live,  for  awhile,  but  could  have  no  perma- 
nent abiding  place  in  men's  minds.  His  friends 
admired  and  praised,  some  with  sincerity,  and 
others  because  they  deemed  that  such  incense  was 
nec(^ssa^y  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  efforts  of 
young  genius. 

Thus,  from  the  beginning,  he  was  led  into  an  over 
estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  the  disposition  en- 
couraged to  look  at  what  he  had  already  done  with 
a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  rather  than  to  look 
ahead  at  the  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered, 
and  the  vigorous  efforts  that  must  be  made,  ere  true 
eminence  could  be  attained. 

And  eminence — ^literary  eminence — what  was  it 
in  his  eyes  ?  An  achievement  in  letters,  by  which 
all  the  world  would  become  wiser?  No!  An 
achievement  that  would  cause  all  the  world  to  lift 
their  hands  in  admiration  of  his  transcendent  genius. 
His  aspirations  had  in  them  nothing  abstracted  from 
self. 

As  he  began,  so  he  continued.  His  sonnets  to 
ladies'  eyebrows,  and  apostrophes  to  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn  and  winter,  displaced  from  his  own 
mind  the  sablimer  productions  of  true  poets.    These 
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were,  to  him,  the  most  beautiful  things  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  he,  therefore,  often  repeated  them  to  his 
friends,  who  thoughtlessly  admitted  their  transcen- 
dent beauty. 

From  verse  the  transition  to  prose  was  a  natural 
one.  His  mind  could  not  always  be  bound  down  to 
the  trammels  of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  He  wanted,  at 
times,  freer  scope,  and  he  obtained  it  by  using  a 
freer  style.  Admiration  of  Christobel  had  led  him 
to  write  something  as  wild  and  wonderful  and  un- 
meaning as  that,  without  the  sparkling  genius  con- 
tained in  the  poem  of  Coleridge ;  and  now  admira- 
tion of  Scott  led  him  to  begin  a  work  of  fiction  in 
prose.  This  was  almost  too  much  for  his  unfledged 
wings.  It  was  laid  aside  at  the  fifth  chapter,  and  a 
shorter  flight  into  the  region  of  fiction  attempted. 
All  these  eflbrts  were,  unconscious  to  himself,  imi- 
tations. Sometimes  the  German  legend,  wild  and 
mystical,  was  bis  model ;  the  imitation  was  fair  as 
to  the  exterior,  but  the  soul  was  wanting.  Nothing 
lay  below  the  surface ;  no  high  moral  was  aimed  at ; 
no  beautiful  truths  lay  hidden  like  costly  gems  be- 
neath. The  letter  contained  all.  But  undiscriminat- 
ing  and  partial  friends  admired,  and  our  genius 
imagined  himself  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
Fouque,  Haufi^and  Schiller. 

Sometimes  he  turned  satirist,  and  lashed  with 
more  vigor  than  skill  the  follies  of  the  day.  In  this 
work  he  took  particular  delight.  The  whole  world 
was  a  fool  in  his  eyes,  and  if  possessed  of  a  single 
head,  it  would  have  been  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
place  upon  it  a  foolscap ! 

At  the  a;jc  of  twenty,  Freeman  became  a  writer 
for  the  periodicals  under  his  own  name.  All  the 
articles  furnished  bore  the  stamp  of  a  fine  genius, 
and  showed  him  to  possess  taste  and  ability.  The 
meed  of  praise  was  awarded  him  by  men  of  talents, 
who  had  already  done  much  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture. Why  this  award  was  made,  cam  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  either  what 
he  had  published  was  not  read  with  thoughtful  care, 
or  he  was  commended  for  the  promise  that  was  in 
him.  The  effect  was  bad — it  almost  turned  his  head. 
He  was  vain  enough  before  ;  now  his  vanity  became 
almost  insufferable. 

One  effect  was  to  inspire  him  to  new  efforts  in  the 
particular  style  that  had  been  most  commended. 
This  style  was  little  else  than  style.  He  had  written 
two  or  three  articles  which  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
nominate "  Psychological  Romances,"  that  seemed 
to  have  some  meaning,  but  which,  when  searched 
out,  ha<l  scarcely  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of 
chaff.  These  gave  him  vSome  immediate  notoriety, 
which  to  him  was  a  cheering  earnest  of  his  rapid 
elevation  to  distinguished  literary  honors. 

In  a  diHerent  spirit,  altogether,  did  his  friend 
Hardiufj:  enter  upon  his  life-duties.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  the  course  of  events,  acting  upon 
the  spirit  wilhin  him,  develojH-d  a  taste  for  literary 
pursuits.  But  he  had  no  ambition  for  literary  re- 
nown. He  did  not  think  of  it — he  did  not  desire 
or  expect  to  be  known  as  a  man  of  letters.  On  cer- 
taia  subjects,  agitating  the  public  mind,  he  held 


sound  views,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
them  for  the  public  good.  And  be  did  so,  without 
thinking  of  himself  or  caring  to  be  known.  The 
pamphlet  which  he  put  forth  was  a  clear,  strong  and 
masterly  production,  and  argued  the  position  he 
assumed  to  imdoubted  conclusions.  It  did  mudi 
good.  Men  of  clear  heads  and  sound  views  of  life 
laid  it  aside  for  future  consultation,  as  a  text-book 
on  the  subject  it  discussed. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  appeared,  Freeman 
published  an  article  in  one  of  the  periodicals  <^  the 
day,  ridiculing  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
"  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,"  in  which  the  **  prac- 
tical man"  was  sneered  at  as  belonging  to  an  infe- 
rior race  of  mortals,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  high, 
pure,  ennobling,  godlike  communion  of  spirit  with 
spirit,  that  the  few  who  stood  above  the  groveling 
crowd  enjoyed.  In  this  article  there  was  much  fine 
writing — much  that  showed  the  writer's  skill  and 
power — ^but  the  soul  of  use  was  not  there.  It  lacked 
the  vital  spirit  he  was  ridiculing — utility.  A  few 
admired  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  forgot  both  it 
and  its  author. 

Having  gained  some  power  and  confidence,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  Freeman  commenced,  in  good 
earnest,  the  production  of  a  more  sustained  work— a 
novel.  Now  a  mere  novel,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  a  writer^s  ability,  is  the  poorest  and  low- 
est order  of  literature — mere  whip-sylabub.  Fiction, 
as  a  means  of  conveying  truth,  is  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  wield  it  aright 
The  end  for  which  it  is  used  ennobles  and  gives  it 
power.  But  our  young  man  of  genius  did  not  know 
this.  Because  Scott  had  immortalized  himself  by 
means  of  fiction,  he  looked  upon  it  as  hid  sure  road 
to  immortality. 

While  Freeman  was  spending  nearly  two-thirds 
of  his  time  in  writing  and  thinking  on  literar)*  sub- 
jects, he  was  neglecting  the  profession  he  bad 
entered  upon  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  bad  but 
few  clients,  and  their  interests  were  not  properly 
regarded.  Having  merely  his  own  eflbrts  to  depend 
upon,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  was  not  able,  under 
this  system,  to  keep  himself  out  of  debt,  nor  his 
mind  as  free  from  care  as  he  could  wish.  Instead, 
however,  of  mending  his  habits  when  he  saw 
whither  he  was  tending,  and  devoting  himself  more 
sedulously  to  his  profession,  he  amused  himself  by 
writing  "  An  Essay  on  Duns,"  a  *'  Dissertation  on 
the  Vulgarity  of  Tradesmen,"  a  "Chapter  on  the 
Unhumanizing  Tendencies  of  Wealth,"  ifcc,  &c. 
Driven  at  length  so  closely  that  it  became  nccessar}' 
to  provide  rather  more  cash  than  fell  to  his  lot  in 
life,  he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  editon^hip  of  a 
new  magazine,  at  a  small  salary.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  re- 
viewing the  works  of  other  writers,  and  he  entered 
upon  this  task  with  the  vigor  of  a  reformer.  He  set 
up  a  standard,  and  adjudged  all  as  wanting  who  did 
not  come  up  to  his  standard.  The  pag^^s  of  that 
magazine,  while  it  was  under  his  charge,  show  some 
curious  specimens  of  reviewing.  Not  in  a  single 
instance  did  he  approve  a  work  because  of  its  utility 
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and  advocacy  of  sound  views  in  life.  His  approvals 
were  based  upon  the  style  of  the  work,  rather  than 
upon  its  character,  aim  and  tendencies.  The  un- 
sagacious  editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  land 
lauded  his  discriminating  reviews,  and  called  him 
the  champion  of  a  pure  literature.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  he  was  such  a  champion. 

His  novel  at  length  made  its  appearance,  and  he 
listened,  breathlessly,  for  the  sound  of  approval  to 
rise  like  a  shout  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Nearly  a  week  passed  from  the  day  the  pub- 
lisher announced  it,  before  Freeman  saw  the  first 
notice  of  his  work.  It  was  in  a  paper  of  very  fair 
standing,  and  was  in  these  words  : — 
"  Constantine,  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  young 

Freeman,  editor  of  the Magazine.    We  have 

glanced  over  its  pages,  and  find  it  quite  a  creditable 
performance  for  the  first  attempt  at  a  sustained  fic- 
tion." 

For  some  moments  aAer  our  author  read  this 
notice,  his  breathing  was  so  constricted  that  he 
felt  like  one  about  to  be  suflTocated.  His  fir^t  im- 
pulse was  to  go  and  challenge  the  editor  to  mortal 
combat.  But  sober  second  thoughts  of  a  wiser  na- 
ture prevailed. 

On  the  day  after  he  met  with  another  notice,  quite 
as  brief  and  complimentary : — 

"  Edwin  Freeman  has  written  a  novel.  We  look 
for  fun.  Our  critic  will  now  fall  into  the  hands  of 
critics,  a  piratical  tribe  at  best ;  and,  as  a  few  pages 
of  his  work  testify  to  us,  he  is  by  no  means  in- 
vulnerable. Put  on  a  thick  coat,  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
prepare  for  strife.    We  speak  knowingly." 

The  editor  did  speak,  as  he  said,  knowingly. 
Some  of  the  authors  who  had  been  severely  handled 

in  the Magazine,  had  friends  who  were  ready 

to  pounce  upon  the  new  work,  and  subject  it  to  the 
severest  critical  tests.  And  they  did  do  so.  One  or 
two  influential  newspapers  and  periodicals  led  ofl* 
with  a  cruel  dissection  of  "  Constantine,"  and  then 
all  the  little  dogs,  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart, 
followed  in  full  cry.  The  work  fell  almost  dead 
from  the  press,  and  such  was  the  fate  it  de!*erved, 
for  it  was  in  no  way  calculated  to  elevate  the  taste, 
or  to  make  the  head  wiser  and  the  heart  better. 
How  could  it  be  ?  Does  a  bitter  fountain  send  forth 
sweet  waters?  The  end  for  which  a  thing  is  done 
will  give  quality  to  that  thing.  This  is  an  invariable 
law.  Freeman  wrote  his  book  in  order  to  gain  ap- 
plause, and,  that  being  his  aim,  it  was  apparent  on 
almost  every  page,  in  its  straining  for  effect,  and 
intruding  fine  sentiments  pertinaciously  upon  the 
reader's  attention.  To  those  who  took  the  pains  to 
look  closely,  this  was  clearly  to  be  seen ;  and,  as  he 
had  chosen  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  rigid  critic, 
there  were  enough  found  who  were  very  willing 
to  pay  him  back,  with  interest,  in  his  own  coin. 

The  mortification  of  Freeman  ^tis  deep.  But  the 
lesson  did  not  do  him  good.  It  fretted  and  soured 
him,  instead  of  correcting  his  faults. 

A  l*ew  months  after   the  publication    of   **  Con- 
stantine," an  original  work  appeared  that  at  once 
attracted  considerable  attention.     No  author  was 
20 


announced.  It  was,  like  the  book  of  Freeman,  a 
work  of  fiction,  but  of  a  very  different  order.  The 
author,  clearly,  had  an  end  in  view  entirely  out  of 
himself;  and  that  end  was,  by  means  of  a  life-like 
grouping  of  imaginary  characters  and  incidents,  to 
give  a  double  power  to  the  truths  he  wished  to  teach 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  Such  being  his  end, 
his  mind  could  not  but  be  cahn,  clear  and  vigorous. 
That  such  was  the  case,  was  evident  from  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book  to  the  last. 

This  work,  as  has  been  remarked,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  unknown  author 
was  praised  in  almost  every  circle.  The  truth, 
nature,  and  practical  utility  of  his  book,  caused  it 
to  win  its  way  into  the  good  will  of  almost  every 
one.  Among  the  few  who  did  not  praise  was  Free- 
man. In  his  notice  of  it  he  made  a  few  verbal  criti- 
cisms on  the  *'  overrated  book,"  and  pronounced  it 
a  very  "unartistical"  performance. 

About  this  time  he  fell  in  company  with  Harding. 
They  met  but  rarely.  During  the  conversation  that 
arose  between  them,  Freeman  alluded  to  the  new 
book  that  had  appeared. 

**  I  must  confess,"  he  said,  "  that  I  do  not  compre- 
hend the  standard  by  which  the  public  judge  of  lite- 
rary merit.  Certainly  this  book,  which  has  become 
such  a  favorite,  possesses  no  merit.  Its  style  is 
rough  from  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  I  counted 
at  least  three  grammatical  errors  on  a  single  page. 
Now,  these  arc  enough  to  damn  any  book  in  my 
estimation." 

''  Such  things  are  certainly  blemishes,"  replied 
Harding.  ''  Still,  if  a  book  is  good  in  its  tendency, 
and  these  blemishes  are  not  so  marked  as  to  make  it 
unintelligible  to  the  reader,  it  should  not  be  utterly 
condemned." 

"  No  man  has  a  right  to  thrust  himself  before  the 
public  as  an  author,"  an.swered  Freeman,  with 
warmth,  "  who  does  not  comprehend  the  first  rules 
of  English  grammar,  and  cannot  construct  a  single 
sentence  that  does  not  violate  good  taste." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  author  of  the 
book,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  so  sadly 
deficient  as  this  ?" 

'» I  do." 

"  I  will  admit  that  he  does  not  write  with  the 
polish  and  correctness  that  distinguish  your  pen,  but 
to  say  that  he  has  no  merit  whatever,  seems  to  me 
very  much  like  an  insult  to  the  public  who  have 
approved  his  work." 

''  The  people,  as  a  mass,  are  no  judges  in  a  ques- 
tion of  literature.  What  do  they  know  about  the 
true  artistical  construction  of  a  book? — nothing! 
Only  the  few  whose  tastes  are  cultivated  are  com- 
petent to  decide  on  questions  of  literary  merit. 
When  the  great  mass  approve  warmly,  it  is  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  the  book  is  worth- 
less ;  and  when  they  condemn,  that  it  is  above  their 
comprehension." 

"A  very  consoling  doctrine  for  a  man  whose 
book  is  condemned,"  replied  Harding,  with  a  smile. 
"  What  do  you  say  of  '  The  Doctor?'    Tbft  \sA9b% 
I  certainly  do  not  ver^  vcmtoX'^  v5i^«s^^QDaX>'' 
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"  A  glorious  book !"  said  Freeman. 

**  But  what  does  it  mean  ?'' 

«  Mean !  It  means  every  thing !  The  author, 
like  a  proud  bird  on  vigorous  wing,  soars  boldly 
through  the  vast  circles  of  science,  taste  and  lite- 
rature." 

"Discoursing  now  of  alch3rmy,  and  now  most 
learnedly  on  hob-nails.  To  my  mind  the  book  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  just  such  pre- 
tensions as  you  now  make  about  only  a  choice  few 
being  able  to  appreciate  true  literary  merit.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  higher  the  merit  the  broader  will  be  its 
appreciation.  Truth  needs  to  come  to  all,  and  he 
who  is  able  to  teach  it  alike  to  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  performs  the  greatest 
literary  achievement.  Look  at  Watts  for  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  His  simple,  earnest,  beautifully 
written  Divine  Songs,  as  they  are  not  inaptly  called, 
contain  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  youngest  as  well 
as  the  oldest.  For  the  wise  as  well  as  the  ignorant. 
The  language  contains  no  equal,  in  this  respect,  to 
•  The  Little  Busy  Bee.*  Bm  to  go  from  '  The  Doc- 
tor' to  the  other  side  of  your  position.  What  do  you 
say  to  the  poems  of  Burns  and  the  historic  fictions  of 
Scott?  The  great  mass  approve  these ;  are  they 
therefore  worthless  ?  They  must  be,  if  your  doc- 
trine is  true." 

"  You  seem  very  earnest  on  the  subject,"  replied 
Freeman.  "  If  I  did  not  know  you  so  well,  I  should 
.say  that  you  were  the  author  of  this  new  and  won- 
derful book,  that  seems  to  have  turned  overyl)ody'8 
head ;  a  book  that  I  mean  to  dissect  thoroughly." 

"If  it  leaches  false  principles  it  is  your  duty  as 
an  editor  to  do  this." 

"I  do  n't  care  for  its  principles.  I  would  rather 
read  a  bad  book,  so  called,  if  written  with  scholar- 
ship and  good  taste,  than  one  of  your  good  books, 
(pah!)  if  deficient  in  both.  The  latter  will  do  ten 
times  the  evil  that  can  possibly  arise  from  the 
former." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  replied 
Harding.  "  In  my  view,  a  book  is  of  no  value  ex- 
cept for  its  principles.  If  these  be  good,  they  will 
redeem  a  hundred  blemishes  of  style ;  but  if  bud,  no 
matter  what  the  style  may  be,  it  cannot  redeem  the 
worthless  performance.  A  wolf  in  sheep's  clotliing 
is  none  the  lens  a  wolf,  nor  any  more  worthy  our 
esteem  and  confidence." 

"  A  strange  comparison,  Harding." 

"  By  no  moans.  A  book  of  bad  principles,  dressed 
in  an  alluring  style,  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Bad  principles  destroy  innoccncy  of  mind,  as  wolves 
destroy  the  harmless  lambs." 

Freeman's  reply  to  this  satisfied  his  friend  that  he 
had  no  regard  whatever  for  principles.  He  loved 
himself  so  intensely  that  he  disregarded  all  mankind. 
He  was  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and  in  his 


efforts  to  gain  this  he  lost  sight  of  every  thing  else, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  true  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Literary  eminence, 
when  that  is  the  goal  toward  which  an  author  directs 
his  steps,  is  never  gained.  It  only  comes  to  him 
who  labors  diligently  in  some  field  of  letters,  think- 
ing not  of  fame,  but  of  how  he  shall  best  accomplish 
the  work  in  hand.  The  more  useful  the  work 
proves  when  completed,  the  more  sound  and  lasting 
will  be  the  reputation  gained. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Freeman,  who 
possessed  superior  mental  endowments,  and  had  the 
natural  ability  to  rise  almost  as  high  as  the  mark  to 
which  his  soaring  ambition  aspired,  should  so  soon 
be  eclipsed  by  his  early  friend  and  companion.  A 
few  years  more,  and  the  distance  between  them 
was  greatly  increased.  Freeman  gradually  lost  his 
power,  while  Harding  gained  new  strength  with 
every  new  eflbrt.  The  latter  used  the  talents  with 
which  he  was  gifted  to  some  good  purpose ;  but  the 
former  abused  them,  and  he  suffered  the  inevitable 
consequences.  He  is  not  now  at  all  distinguished 
as  an  author.    His  name  is  hardly  known. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  fancy  sketch.  We  can 
point  to  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  instances 
in  the  literary  history  of  our  country,  where  fine 
genius  has  destroyed  itself  just  in  the  way  here 
described.  The  cause  why  so  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  literature  worthy  of  the  bright  talent  with 
which  this  young  and  vigorous  people  is  endowed, 
is  because  so  many  who  enter  its  alluring  jiaths  do 
so  in  the  hope  of  becoming  distinguished.  Too 
many  of  our  young  writers  are  insufferably  vain 
and  conceited,  and  this,  growing  with  their  intellec- 
tual growth,  and  strengthening  with  their  intellectual 
strength,  destroys,  in  time,  all  the  originality  and 
vigor  of  thought  with  which  they  were  once  en- 
dowed ;  and  just  when  we  begin  to  look  for  some- 
thing mature  from  their  pens,  they  show  symptoms 
of  decline. 

In  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  where  genius  finds 
an  atmosphere  in  which  to  unfold  its  wings,  vte  is 
the  guiding  law;  and  it  must  be  so  in  literature,  or 
the  aspirants  will  never  wear  a  wreath  of  unfading 
laurels.  The  mere  discovery  of  steam  power  would 
have  been  nothing,  if  not  capable  of  being  applied 
to  some  use ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  mechanics,  and  it  is  and  must  be  true  in  litera- 
ture. And  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not  hold,  as 
a  people,  a  higher  position  in  letters,  is  because  »o 
many  of  our  writers  have  abused  instead  of  rightly 
using  the  gifts  with  which  they  have  been  freely 
endowed.  They  have  sought  selfishly  to  make  a 
name,  instead  of  striving  to  elevate,  retiue  and  in- 
struct the  people.  Until  this  error  is  corrected  our 
literature  will  be  feeble  and  imitative. 


ON    THE    REV. 


PUBLISHING    HIS    SERMONS. 


Your  preaching  was  a  nuiaance,  Bill, 
Yoar  publishing  a  greater  stilU- 


Why  vex  the  «f«  with  what  before 
Was  to  the  ior  the  veriest  bore  ? 


THE     WREN. 


BT  UKXRY  B.  HOIST. 


A  L1TTLB  garden-plot,  like  an  o&ais 
That  sometimee  gems  a  desert,  lies  behind 

My  city-home.    A  spot  of  green  it  is, 
Walled  in  with  brick,  where,  wooingly,  the  wind 

Stoops,  trifling  amorously  with  my  Indian  roses, 
Kissing  their  crimson  lips.    A  woodbine  wreathes, 

Blushing  with  love,  a  latticed  bower,  and  dozes, 
And  sleeping,  many  a  sylvan  secret  breathes. 

Tulips  I  have  in  season ;  peonys ; 

Narcissi,  odorous-brealhed  and  classical  flowers. 
Fair  as  their  sire,  who,  gracing  Grecian  leas, 

Sighed,  loving  his  own  loveliness,  hours  on  hoars. 

These  are  the  blooms  of  spring,  but  sunmier  brings 

H*r  loftier  beauties,  and  the  dahlia  nods 
His  brows  of  fire ;  the  lustrous  lily  rings 

Her  lucid  bells;  the  Iris  (known  to  gods) 

Bird-like,  expands  her  wings,  and,  as  she  fades. 

Is  followed,  as  is  Artemis  by  the  son. 
By  brighter  blossoms,  till  autumnal  shades 

Fall,  like  a  curtain,  when  my  play  is  done. 

But  more  than  even  my  flowers  I  prize  a  bird 
That  one  day  ^ught  my  eye — a  russet  wren, 

With  song  as  sweet  as  ever  ObSron  heard, 
Learned,  so  I  thought,  in  some  secluded  glen 

Deep  in  the  sunny  South.    I  Sat  and  listened, 

My  poet-soul  o'erflowing  with  his  lay, 
'Which  gushed,  and  gushed,  and  fell — a  fount  that  glistened 

Unseen,  but  heard,  a  long,  long  summer  day — 

A  day  in  June.  Ah !  well  do  I  remember. 
Though  winter  croons  around  me  now,  the  minute ! 

That  very  morning,  like  a  glowing  ember. 
My  first  rose  bloomed,  and  at  the  dawn  my  linnet 

Sang  for  the  first  time.    'T  was  a  happy  day, 

A  very,  very  happy  one,  this  hour 
Happily  recalled.    As  one  in  love  I  lay, 

My  passionate  heart  expanding  into  flower. 

I  built  a  box  for  him — a  tiny  house. 
And  hid  it  in  the  woodbine,  with  a  door 
So  very  small  that  nothing,  save  a  mouse. 
Or  he,  might  stir  the  quiet  of  its  floor. 

Next  day  returned  the  wren,  who  far  and  near 

Peered  half  suspiciously ,  his  little  eyes 
Glistening,  like  jewels,  with  a  timorous  fear : 

He  entered  it,  as  it  were  Paradise ; 

But  soon  emerging,  mounted  it,  and  sang 
So  long  I  thought  his  swelling  throat  would  burst 

With  so  much  melody :  yet  so  sweetly  rang 
His  wild-wood  notes,  I  sat  as  one  athirst, 

Drinking  deep  draughts  of  song,  desiring  more. 

At  last  he  flew.    It  seemed  the  sun  went  out 
So  desolate  g^rew  the  silence.    0*er  and  o'er 

I  watched  for  him,  distracted  with  a  doubt 

That  he  would  never  return.    Sweetest,  you  smilo 
At  this,  my  fervent  folly ;  but  a  boy 


Will  be  a  boy,  and  I  had  naught  to  wile. 
Save  his  glad  song,  my  bosom  back  to  joy. 

You  have  had  those  to  love  you  all  your  life  j 
Your  days  have  been  all  sunshine ;  mine  have  not ; 

My  earliest  hours  were  spent  in  desperate  strife 
And  life  had  then  no  single  pleasant  spot : 

Now,  it  is  difl^rent ;  on  my  tearful  gloom 

Your  eyes  have  fallen.    Nay,  never  blush  ! — ^Next  day 
My  bird  came  back.    liike  Lazarus  from  the  tomb, 

I  sprang  in  joy.    Sudden,  arose  his  lay ! 

That  was  the  happiest  hour  I  ever  felt ! — 

There  was  a  sweet  entreaty  in  his  strain 
Which  thrilled  my  soul  that,  throbbing,  seemed  to  melt 

In  gentle  sympathy  with  the  singer's  pain. 

I  wondered  at  it,  asking  of  my  heart 

Whence  his  sad  notes,  when  on  the  fence,  behold ! 
Another  wren,  who  turned  as  to  depart. 

The  first  perceiving  it,  at  once  grew  bold, 

And,  flying  toward  her,  with  his  tiny  bill 
Caressed  and  plumed  her,  while  she  seemed  to  pant, 

And  yet  was  coy,  as  he,  delighted,  still 
Wooed  on,  she  looking  round  with  eye  askant. 

But  soon  she  rose  with  him,  and  toward  the  box 
Flew  murmurously,  and  entered.    Joyous  then 

He  sang,  as  though  the  glens  and  woods  and  rocks 
He  first  saw  were  around  him — happy  wren ! 

A  minute,  may  be  two,  elapsed  before 

They  left  their  house,  when,  straightway,  both  deported. 
It  seemed  my  soul  forsook  the  Stygian  shore 

Where  late  it  wandered,  won  and  heavy-hearted, 

Ck>ntemplating  their  bliss.  They  came  again 
With  twigs,  and  grass,  and  now  and  then  a  feather  ; 

While  all  the  while  my  wren  awoke  a  strain 
That  spoke  content.    Unheeding  of  the  weather 

They  labored  on.    One  day  a  bird  was  gone. 

I  missed  it  soon,  but  murmured  not ;  I  knew 
The  happy  husband  only  seeimd  alone, 

For  round  the  nest  the  merry  manikin  flew. 

Half  mad  with  joy,  and  ever  and  anon 

He  entered,  bearing  in  his  shining  bill 
Some  delicate  insect  which  his  skill  had  won. 

So  time  went  on— O !  very  slow,  though  still 

He  sang,  and  sang,  and  sang.    Finally  the  pair 
Sat  on  the  fence  together,  while  he  strove 

To  drown  with  nectarous  song  the  murmorous  air, 
Assuring  her  in  poetry  of  his  love. 

Another  lapse,  and  from  the  box's  door 
Peered  little  heads,  and  still  minuter  eyes, 

Looking  around  for  those  who,  watchful,  bore 
Food  to  them,  asking  it  with  feeble  cries. 

One  morning,  on  the  woodbine,  when  I  rose, 
Was  perched  a  flock  of  wrens,  that  all  the  day 

Searched  through  the  lucent  leaves.    At  even-close 
They  rose  and  flew— and  came  no  moro  thai  vtv} « 
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Kings  may  be  blest — but  Tarn  was  glorioos, 
O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  lost ; 

The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast.    Tam  O'Ssartxr. 


"Qotem  sabb?" 

The  speaker  was  a  rare  specimen  of  the  true  old 
Galifomian.  He  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  be  was  still  hale  and  ruddy,  a  fiery  spot  gleaming 
out  on  each  cheek  amid  the  snows  of  his  hair,  like 
Mont  Blanc  at  sunset  among  his  fellows.  His  nose 
was  a  Roman  one  of  the  boldest  outline ;  and  his 
sharp  little  chin  projected  up  to  meet  it  with  the 
curve  of  a  reaping-hook;  they  seemed  like  two 
jolly  shipmates  trying  to  shake  hands  over  a  wide 
hatchway.  A  few  straggling  white  bristles  dotted 
his  chin.  His  hair  himg  down  wild  and  ragged  over 
his  ears.  His  figure  was  short  and  broad.  He  wore 
yellow  breeches,  tied  at  the  waist  with  a  red  sash ;  a 
wide,  bagging  shirt  without  suspenders ;  and  over 
his  shoulders  a  mantle  of  blue  and  white  striped 
cotton  goods,  not  imgracefully  disposed.  A  black 
hat,  with  an  enormous  brim,  tumbled  out  of  all 
shape,  was  perched  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He 
was  the  very  picture  of  good  hiunor.  His  left  arm 
was  stuck  a-kimbo  against  his  hip,  while  the  other 
held  a  glass  of  grog,  at  which  his  little  black  eyes 
twinkled  with  an  inimitable  leer,  while  a  broad 
grin  displayed  his  yet  handsome  set  of  teeth.  As  he 
laughed,  he  swung  limberly  about,  imdulating  all 
over. 

'' Quien  sabe?"  he  said. 

Go  where  you  will  in  California,  this  is  the  almost 
imiversal  answer  you  receive.  You  ask  what  is  the 
news.  QtUen  sabe  ?  You  wonder  if  it  is  going  to 
rain.  Quien  sahe  ?  You  inquire  after  a  man's  health. 
Ten  to  one  he  replies — Quien  sabe? 

The  rosy,  fat  little  Galifomian  was  the  captain  of 
a  small  brig  that  lay  about  three  miles  in  the  offing. 
Our  skipper,  whose  ship  was  not  a  cable's  length 
from  the  brig,  had  asked  him  if  the  dark,  lowering 
clouds  in  the  distance  did  not  portend  a  south-easter. 
These  gales  are  very  violent  on  that  coast,  and  as 
there  are  but  two  harbors,  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
terey, protected  from  them,  vessels  are  compelled 
to  anchor  several  miles  from  the  shore,  so  that,  if  a 
south-easter  comes  up,  they  may  slip  their  cables 
and  be  off  to  sea. 

*' Quien  sabe?  Who  knows?"  said  the  old  Gali- 
fomian, cocking  his  eye  seaward,  with  a  little  con- 
tempt.  "  We  may  have  a  puff  in  the  night  per- 
haps—but what  of  that  ?    There  is  plenty  of  time. 


Another  round  a-piece.  We  41  ptit  in  good  liquor 
now,  to  keep  out  bad  water  bye-and-bye — ha !  ha ! 
ha !"  And  the  old  fellow  laughed  till  he  shook  like 
jelly,  and  got  up  quite  a  sea  in  the  grog  he  held  in 
his  hand.  When  all  had  filled  their  glasses,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  checked  his  mirth,  and,  bowing 
to  our  skipper  with  inimitable  gravity,  said,  with 
Gastilian  dignity — 

*'  Your  very  humble  servant,  mmot." 
"^he   glasses   were  emptied,   and   our  skipper, 
alarmed  by  the  threatening  aspect  increasing  in  the 
south-east,  said — 

*<  The  clouds  look  blacker  and  blacker,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  be  off,  Don  Diego.  BecoUect 
we  have  three  miles  to  pull  before  we  can  readi  our 
ships." 

*'  Pooh !  pooh !  we  shall  have  time  enough !"  said 
the  old  codger,  handing  his  glass  to  the  bar-keeper. 
"  The  gale  won't  begin  yet.  I  know  these  south- 
casters  well — you  may  say  from  keel  to  truck,  aewr. 
They  come  on  like  an  angry  woman,  looking  worse 
than  they  are.  Ha !  ha  !  That  will  do — rare  liquor 
this,  eh  I  senor — my  best  compliments." 

We  were  fain  to  drink  around  again — but  little 
Jim  Backstay,  our  second  mate,  whispered  to  me — 

"  He  sticks  to  the  bottle  like  a  barnacle.  But  the 
old  sinner  takes  in  as  a  sponge  does— or  a  lank  in 
your  new-fangled  whale-ships.  You  can 't  hurt 
him.  Lord !  there  goes  another  glass — the  fiftieth,  I 
swear !" 

"  Well,  now,  another  parting  cup  before  we  go," 
said  the  old  fellow,  turning  around  his  jolly  counten- 
ance, ruddy  all  over  with  good  humor — **  and  a  safe 
return  to  port  after  the  hurricane." 

The  south-eastern  sky  was  now  as  black  as  night, 
and,  as  we  walked  down  to  the  sivf,  the  waves  be- 
gan to  comb  in  the  distance. 

*' Look  out!"  was  our  skipper's  parting  injunc- 
tion to  the  old  Galifomian,  who,  with  a  double 
crew,  and  but  a  frail  boat,  was  about  to  pltmge 
into  the  surf,  "or  you'll  be  swamped.  We'll 
keep  an  eye  on  you,  and  lend  you  aid  in  case  of 
necessity." 

"  Thank  you,  senor— hut  you  might  as  well  try 
to  drown  a  whale  as  me — ha !  ha !"  said  he,  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  ^*  I  swam  before  I  was  five  years 
old,  and  am  half  a  fish,  senor.    Look  out  for  yov^ 
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self,  and  mind  the  rollers.  Adieu !"  And,  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  stood  there,  relieved  against  the  dark 
green  billows,  and  bowed  as  ceremoniously  as  a 
hidalgo. 

The  surf  was  breaking  on  the  beach,  three  deep ; 
higher  and  higher  every  instant ;  and  gusts  of  wind 
ahead  were  puffing  up  from  the  south-cast.  The 
ship  in  the  offing  was  pitching  at  her  anchor,  now 
plunging  headforemost  into  the  sea,  and  then  run- 
ning her  nose  up  sharp  as  that  of  a  greyhound.  She 
looked,  however,  like  a  mere  shadow  against  the 
gathering  darkness  of  the  back-ground.  Already 
the  offing  was  white  with  foam. 

*'  Now  run  for  it,"  said  the  skipper,  who  had 
"Watched  for  a  momentary  lull  in  the  breakers. 
**  Keep  her  head  on  I     In— in,  one  and  all.    Give 


way 


i»» 


With  his  words  we  ran  out  the  boat,  and,  as  soon 
as  she  was  fairly  in  the  surf,  sprang  into  her ;  the 
two  oarsmen  aft  gave  way  lustily,  and  we  rose  on 
the  breakers.  Our  other  oars  were  speedily  shipped, 
and  though,  for  an  instant,  the  boat  stood  almost  per- 
pendicular, she  shot  at  last  ahead,  breasting  the 
waves,  and  shaking  the  water  from  her  sides  like 
a  duck. 

We  were  now  fairly  afloat,  and  pulling  with  all 
our  strength — so  I  turned  to  look  after  the  old  Cali- 
fornian.  Strange  to  say,  his  rickety  boat  had  passed 
the  surf  in  safety,  and  was  now  shooting  ahead  as 
lightly  and  easily  as  an  Indian  canoe.  Yet  we  were 
half  full  of  water. 

The  storm,  meanwhile,  was  coming  up  with 
alarming  rapidity.  We  could  see  the  black,  omin- 
ous clouds  racing  up  from  the  southward,  rolling 
over  and  over  each  other  as  they  came,  and  reflect- 
ing their  darkness  on  the  sea,  until  its  surface 
seemed  almost  of  an  inky  hue.  The  wind  came  in 
pulfs  of  frightful  velocity  and  suddenness — then  died 
out — and  then  whistled  past  again,  loaded  with  par- 
ticles of  fine,  stinging  spray. 

"Give  way,  lads— give  way  with  a  will  I  The 
old  ship  is  snapping  and  jerking  like  the  devil,  at 
her  anchor.    Give  way  !" 

We  glanced  over  our  shoulders,  and  saw  indeed 
that,  unless  we  were  speedily  on  board,  our  good 
craft  would  drag  her  anchors,  for  she  pitched  furi- 
ously. The  ash  blades  bent  as  we  forced  our  way 
through  the  water,  and  the  motion  of  the  skipper's 
body,  as  he  steered,  kept  time  to  our  strokes.  We 
never  rowed  three  miles  quicker  in  our  lives. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  It  is  usual  to  slip  the 
cable  in  a  Galifornian  south-easter;  but,  before 
doing  this,  we  sprang  to  the  yards,  almost  antici- 
pating the  skipper's  orders.  The  wind  was  already 
blowing  so  violently  that  it  nearly  pinned  us  to  the 
shrouds  ;  but  we  lay  out  on  the  yards',  nevertheless, 
with  such  alertness  that  the  top-sails  were  loosed  in 
less  time  than  has  l)een  taken  to  describe  it.  With 
equal  rapidity  we  laid  down  to  man  the  sheets. 
The  skipper  stood  by,  rubbing  his  hands  with  de- 
light at  this  alacrity,  and  turning  his  eye  continu- 
ally to  the  hurricane  driving  over  head. 
**  Sheet  home  I'*  he  fthouted— "  that 's  it,  with  a 
20« 


will,  boys."  And  then,  in  rapid  succession,  came 
the  orders — **  Brace  back  the  head-yards — oboist  away 
that  stay-sail — merrily,  there!" 

The  preparations  were  now  all  effected.     The 
buoys  were  streamed,  and  we  had  manned  the  slip- 
rope. 
"  All  ready?"  said  the  skipper. 
**Aye,  aye,  sir." 
*'Letgo!" 
**  All  gone,  sir !" 

As  the  mate  spoke,  the  cable  rattled  through  the 
hawse-hole,  almost  striking  fire  as  it  went — and  our 
gallant  ship  swimg  ofl'  from  the  wind  as  gracefully 
as  a  lady  ciutsies  from  a  ball-room.  The  next  in- 
stant we  let  go  the  slip-rope,  and  bracing  up  sharp 
upon  a  wind,  went  ofl\  like  a  bird  startled  from  its 
nest,  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  storm. 

"Where's  old  Diego,  I  wonder?"  I  said,  look- 
ing around  after  the  Galifornian  and  his  brig,  for  we 
had  been  so  actively  occupied  since  we  came  on 
board  that  I  had  quite  forgotten  him. 

"  The  old  water-dc^  is  safe  enough,  I  '11  war- 
rant," answered  Jim  Backstay,  "  and  ofi*  before  us, 
by  the  Lord !" 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  old  fellow's  brig,  sharp  on  a 
wind,  going  through  the  water  like  a  racer.  How 
the  deuce  he  got  the  start  of  us  I  cannot  tell.  It 
seemed  like  magic  to  look  on  that  tiny  craft,  with 
her  little  rag  of  canvas  set,  cutting  through  the 
head-sea,  as  an  arrow  cleaves  the  air.  As  she 
careened,  the  dark  water  ran  glistening  from  her 
sides,  while  the  white  foam  rolled  away,  like  hoar- 
frost, under  her  cut-water,  crackling  and  sparkling 
as  it  went.  I  watched  her  delicate  tracery  of  masts 
and  yards  for  some  time,  as  it  stood  out,  like  a 
spider-web,  faintly  marked  against  the  sky.  I  was 
called  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  I  looked 
again  it  was  gone.  But  a  white  cloud,  like  the  wing 
of  a  sea-fowl,  told  where  the  gallant  little  brig  still 
held  her  way. 

The  night,  by  this  time,  had  set  in  quite  dark,  the 
wind  blowing  with  appalling  violence  :  now  tearing 
and  shrieking  through  the  rigging  as  if  a  troop  of 
ghosts  had  bi*en  let  loose,  now  thundering  by  as 
when  a  tempest  roars  through  a  leafless  forest  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  The  ship,  pressed  down  by  the 
force  of  the  gale,  leaned  over  until  her  lee  yard-arms 
nearly  touched  the  water.  The  heavy  head-sea  was 
thumping  against  her  bows  like  a  battering-ram, 
sending  the  spray  in  showers  almost  to  the  fore-top, 
and  drenching  the  forecastle  completely.  As  she 
threshed  thrgugh  the  swell,  her  head-gear  came  up 
dripping  with  brine,  that  glistened  white  and  ghastly 
on  the  darkness.  Now  and  then  a  streak  of  foam 
would  whirl  down  the  side  of  a  billow  she  had  just 
parted,  and  go  boiling  and  whizzing  away  until  lost 
in  the  gloom  astern.  As  I  looked  over  her  side,  the 
water  seemed  one  moment  up  to  her  scuppers,  but 
the  next  it  sank  away,  far  down  below,  to  an  almost 
frightful  distance.  High  above,  her  tall  masts  swung 
to  and  fro  against  the  low,  black  sky.  The  weather 
shrouds  were  drawn  so  ti^ht  the^  \!Ea««\s(:ck«fi;^  nsv- 
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crack,  yet  the  lee  rigging  bellied  out  like  a  pennon ; 
the  royals  bent  like  reeds ;  the  stays  swayed  and 
jerked ;  and  a  groaning  sound  was  heard  aa  the  spars 
worked  upon  each  other. 

It  soon  began  to  rain.  The  water  fell  in  torrents, 
drenching  us  to  the  skin,  and  I  was  glad  when  our 
watch  was  sent  below.  Here  I  flung  myself  down 
and  was  speedily  asleep.  At  times  the  rush  of  the 
water  outside  and  the  hurrying  of  feet  overhead 
mingled,  in  strange  metamorphosis,  with  my  dreams; 
but  finally  all  perception  of  the  outer  world  ceased, 
and  I  sank  into  a  slumber  almost  like  death. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  hallooing  down  the  hatchway — 

«*  Tumble  up— tumble  up,  all  hands.  Tumble  up  !*' 

I  started  to  my  feet,  rubbing  my  eyes :  the  next 
instant  I  had  seized  my  jacket  and  hurried  on  deck, 
occupied  in  putting  the  garment  on. 

My  first  glance  around  the  horizon  revealed  the 
hurricane  still  raging,  and  with  a  violence  that  was 
now  perfectly  appalling.  The  wind  howled  and 
shrieked  and  thundered  through  the  rigging  in  a 
thousand  intonations,  varied  every  second.  The 
sea  was  flattened  like  a  table ;  and  where,  here  and 
there,  a  billow  occasionally  heaved  itself  above  the 
white  and  foaming  surface,  it  was  instantaneously 
torn  ofl"  level  with  the  rest  of  the  sea,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  deluge  of  spray.  The  skipper,  indeed, 
from  the  terrific  fury  of  the  tempest,  had  determined 
to  scud,  fearing  that  by  lying-to  longer  ho  might 
swamp  the  ship.  Accordingly  we  had  been  called 
for  the  delicate  and  perilous  manucuvre  of  wearing 
ship  in  the  height  of  a  hurricane. 

This  operation  has  been  so  often  described,  and  by 
pens  more  graphic  than  mine,  that  I  shall  omit  it 
here.  Sutlice  it  to  say,  it  was  safely  executed,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  driving  before  the  tempest. 
We  no  longer  pitched  and  groaned  in  the  head-sea, 
but  ran  off  before  the  wind  as  easily  as  one  courses 
a  field.  Not  a  rag  was  set  except  the  fore-course, 
close-recfcd ;  but  even  this  was  suflicient  to  carry 
us  with  an  almost  incredible  velocity;  we  darted 
along,  swinging  our  yard-arms  nearly  to  the  water, 
faster  than  a  wild  pigeon  loosed  from  a  net. 

Wild  clouds  were  driving  over  head,  low  and 
black,  and  seeming  to  scrape  the  mast-head.  The 
rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  but  was  whirled  nearly 
horizontally  along,  striking  the  face  with  innumera- 
ble stinging  blows,  as  if  from  fine  needles.  The 
night  was  still  dark  as  pitch,  so  that  a  few  yards 
from  the  vessel  nothing  could  be  seen.  The  bin- 
nacle lamp  burned  faintly  and  dim,  as  in  a  sort  of 
fog.  The  crew,  now  that  every  rope  was  once 
more  in  its  place,  skulked  in  the  waist,  or  crept 
under  the  mast  to  shelter  themselves. 

Suddenly  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle  cried, 
with  startling  energy,  and  in  a  tone  of  alarm — 

"  Sail  ho  !    Right  under  our  fore-foot." 

An  answering  hail  at  the  same  instant  came  out 
of  the  darkness,  as  if  a  spirit  had  spoken. 

At  the  same  moment,  like  a  thing  of  magic,  the 
outlJDca  of  a  brig  were  seeui  lying-to  and  driAing 


down,  shadowy  and  dim,  across  our  fore-foot.  All 
at  once,  where  only  the  thick  and  palpable  gioom 
had  been  a  second  before,  this  vessel  had  started  up, 
as  by  enchantment. 

The  spectacle  made  us  shudder.  She  was  so  dose 
that  a  bold  man,  by  running  out  on  our  bowsprit, 
might  have  jumped  aboard.  For  a  moment  we 
thought  our  sight  might  be  deceptive — it  seemed 
impossible  that  two  crafl  could  approach  so  near 
undetected.  But  there  was  the  little  cloud  of  white 
sails — the  tall,  ghost-like  masts— the  hull,  the  dark 
rigging.  Her  bows  were  just  rising  as  the  look-out 
hailed,  and  I  saw  her  stays  come  up  out  <^  the 
water,  dripping  like  old  Neptune's  beard.  Instanta- 
neously, too,  a  dismal  shriek  rose  from  her  decks. 

"  Starboard  your  helm — hard — ha*a-rder,"  shouted 
the  ofiiccr  of  our  deck. 

*^  Santa  lagoV^  was  the  reply  from  the  brig, 
howled  with  startling  suddenness  and  despair :  and 
then  followed  the  order  to  put  down  the  helm,  I  sup- 
pose, for  we  could  not  hear  the  words. 

The  two  ships  were  now  almost  directly  upon 
each  other.  A  collision  seemed  inevitable;  and 
with  it  certain  death  to  those  on  board  the  brig.  But 
our  noble  craft  answered  her  helm  as  a  hunter 
does  the  spur,  and  with  a  quick,  sharp  cry,  she 
turned  aside,  bowing  as  if  in  parting  salutation  to 
the  brig.    I  breathed  more  freely. 

But  the  brig  was  less  manageable.  There  was  a 
quick  rattling  of  blocks,  a  dozen  discordant  cries, 
the  head-sail  was  let  go,  all,  in  short,  was  confusion. 
She  hesitated  an  instant  which  way  to  turn,  and 
then,  like  a  blind  bull  in  the  circus,  rushed  full 
upon  us. 

"  My  God !  she  will  strike,"  I  cried. 

"  Stand  away  forward.  Mind  your  helm.  Heaven 
have  mercy  I"  were  the  cries  that  broke  in  quick 
succet^siun,  or  rather  all  at  once  on  my  ear. 

There  was  a  fearful  crash,  and  the  ship,  quivering 
in  every  timber,  seemed  to  draw  back:  a  wild, 
thrilling  shriek,  as  of  a  score  of  voices  strained  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  human  agony,  rent  the  air :  and 
then  the  ve^sel  drove  ahead,  amid  a  whirlpool  of 
foam,  the  splitting  of  timbers,  and  the  gurgling 
sounds  of  the  death  agony. 

I  drew  a  long  gasp.  Every  man  around  me 
simultaneously  did  the  same.  Then  we  rushed  to 
the  side,  to  see  if  we  could  distinguish  any  living 
creature. 

"  Throw  over  a  hen-coop !"  shouted  the  skipper. 

"  Lower  away  the  boat  I"  exclaimed  the  mate, 
subordination  for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  each 
man  ordering  and  acting  for  himself. 

"It's  no  use.  A  boat  can't  live  in  this  gale," 
cried  others  :  and  now  we  recognized  the  skipper's 
voice  again. 

''  Haul  up  the  fore-sail !"  he  thundered,  and  the 
quick,  earnest  tones  o{  his  voice  at  once  brought 
back  order  from  confusion.  *'  Down  with  your 
helm  there.  Now  she  comes  around.  Merrily, 
merrily,  my  lads  :  it 's  poor  old  Dicgo^s  brig.  Set 
the  main-staysail — and  meet  her  with  your  helm !" 

These  orders  were  rapidly  executed,  the    ship 
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came  up  in  the  wind,  the  fore-staysail  was  set,  and 
there  she  stood,  heading  the  seas  gallantly  again, 
while  the  wreck  which  we  had  just  passed  came 
drifting  down  past  us. 

Every  eye  was  bent  on  what  remained  of  the 
brig  as  it  floated  by,  a  shapeless  and  obscure  mass. 
We  could  distinguish  a  spar,  a  bit  of  canvas,  a 
broken  plank,  but  that  was  all.  Not  a  living  crea- 
ture was  visible.  A  moment  more,  and  even  these 
fragments  disappeared,  and  were  lost  in  the  thick 
gloom  astern. 

The  whole  of  this  had  passed  with  a  rapidity  that 
was  appalling.  It  seemed  like  some  hideous  phan- 
tasmagoria, or  frightful  nightmare  dream.  "We 
looked  at  each  other  as  men  who  doubt  the  evidence 
of  their  senses.  Could  it  be  that  a  vessel  full  of 
fellow  beings  had  been  run  down?  Less  than  five 
minutes  before,  all  but  the  tempest  had  been  quiet 
around,  and  now  all  was  quiet  again.  Yet,  in  that 
little  space,  a  score  of  souls  had  been  sent  to  their 
last  account. 

''  Hark !  did  you  hear  a  voice  ?"  said  the  skipper. 

Every  ear  was  bent  in  listening  attention. 

'<  I  think  I  did!"  said  one. 

"Where  away?" 

*'  Down  to  leeward,  sir." 

*  *  Just  where  1  heard  it.    Hail !" 

*•  Hillo !"  cried  the  lookout. 

"  Hillo-o !"  seemed  to  come  faintly  up  the  wind. 

"Thank  God!  it  is  a  human  voice,"  cried  the 
skipper,  in  tones  of  joy.    *'  Try  again." 

"Hil-lo-ol" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Hillo!    Hil-lo-o-o!" 

"  Ahoy !"  repeated  another. 

"Hillo!  Hil-hiMo-o-o !"  sung  the  first  lookout, 
holding  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  prolonging  the 
sound  for  a  full  minute. 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once  or  twice  some 
of  us  fancied  we  heard  faint  cries  in  reply;  but 
others  did  not  hear  them,  and  we  concluded  they 
were  fancy.  Yet  still  the  cries  were  repeated ;  but 
again  in  vain. 

"  Bring  a  rocket,"  said  the  skipper.  "In  a  few 
minutes  the  poor  wretch — if  indeed  a  human  soul  is 
left  of  the  wreck — will  be  out  of  sight.  Let  us  light 
up  the  sea  if  but  for  an  instant." 

The  rocket  went  whizzing  on  high;  far,  far  into 
the  black  depths  overhead  it  shot ;  then  breaking  into 
a  thousand  sparkles,  fell  slowly,  simmering  to  the 
water. 

For  an  instant  the  ocean  was  lit  up  almost  as 
bright  as  day.  A  dozen  eyes  availed  themselves 
of  the  illumination  to  scan  thc^Seaboard,  but  in  vain. 
Nothing  met  the  eye  but  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
whitening  far  and  near  with  foam. 

The  skipper  turned  in  silence  and  strode  away 
with  a  look  of  despair.  The  look-out,  however, 
still  continued  hailing.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
Not  a  sound  met  the  ear  but  the  howling  of  that 
terrific  wind. 

How  can  I  describe  our  feelings?  One  and  all, 
from  skipper  down,  seemed  oppressed  with  a  load 


of  misery.  It  is  true  we  ware  not  chargeable  with 
the  death  of  the  victims :  the  accident  had  happened 
through  no  carelessness  of  ours ;  but  it  is  at  all  times 
terrible  to  have  the  lives  of  others  on  your  hands, 
even  though  guiltless  of  their  blood.  I  stood,  filled 
with  these  sensations,  looking,  with  folded  arms, 
across  the  deep  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Meantime  the  skipper  had  given  orders  that  the 
ship  should  be  kept  lying-to  till  morning,  regardless 
of  the  gale,  hoping  that  then  some  traces  of  the  un- 
fortunate brig's  crew  might  be  discovered. 

The  night  waned.  One  by  one  the  men  had  left 
the  deck,  as  the  uselessn^s  of  hope  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  My  watch  only  remained. 
The  wind  died  out.  A  candle  would  have  burnt  on 
deck  without  flickering,  but  for  the  rain,  which 
came  down  in  cataracts.  It  was  a  perfect  Califor- 
nian  deluge. 

Eight  bells  struck,  and  our  watch  was  relieved. 
At  length  I  went  below.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  It 
was  now  near  day-break,  and  I  rose  and  went  oa 
deck.  The  clouds  were  thinning  off,  and  a  faint 
ruddy  streak  in  the  east  told  that  the  sun  was  rising 
clear. 

Sunrise  upon  the  waters !  It  is  ever  a  beautiful 
sight,  but  it  seemed  infinitely  more  so  aAer  the 
harassing  events  of  the  night.  At  first  a  faint  rosy 
hue  stole  along  the  seaboard,  dispelling  the  melan- 
choly and  foreboding  feeling  that  the  grayer  streaks 
of  light,  breaking  over  the  lonely  waters,  produce : 
then  a  rich  purple  succeeded  :  a  gold  tint,  glowing 
and  gorgeous,  followed ;  and,  finally,  the  red  disc 
of  the  luminary  slid  up  above  the  horizon,  shooting 
his  rays  on  high  to  the  zenith,  and  darting  forward 
long  lines  of  penciled  light  that  danced  and  flickered 
on  the  billows. 

A  few  clouds  still  occasionally  flitted  across  the 
sky,  and  partially  obscured  the  sun :  but  as  the 
morning  advanced  they  dissipated  one  by  one.  The 
breeze  came  out  fresh  from  the  north.  We  squared 
our  yards  and  began  to  retrace  our  course. 

Every  thing  was  exhilarating.  The  decks  had 
been  washed  down,  and  all  traces  of  the  tempest  re- 
moved ;  the  ropes  were  neatly  coiled  away,  and  the 
reefs  shaken  out.  The  waves  still  ran  high,  higher 
indeed  than  during  the  hurricane,  but  they  were  no 
longer  angry  and  threatening,  and  their  foam  sparkled 
merrily  in  the  sunshine.  The  crew  hummed  songs 
in  the  waist,  and  the  skipper's  countenance  had  lost 
its  mark  of  care.  A  sailor's  life  is  so  full  of  perilous 
incident  that  he  soon  forgets. 

All  at  once  Jim  Backstay  touched  my  arm. 

"  Hark  !"  he  said,  "  what  was  that?" 

My  eye  had  been,  for  the  last  minute,  resting  on 
an  object  in  the  sea,  which  had  puzzled  me  to  make 
out.  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  toward  it  himself. 
As  we  gazed  it  certainly  showed  signs  of  life. 

"  Did  not  something  wave  ?" 

"  I  thought  so." 

"Can  it  be  a  man?" 

The  object,  whatever  it  was,  had  now  vanished 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  We  watched  anxiously 
for  its  reappearance.    DirectlY  vl  tkma  qu.^^^  w€^x 
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and  as  it  topped  the  wave,  and  its  clear  outline 
broke  against  the  sky,  we  both  exclaimed — 

"  It  is  a  man." 

"  Ay !  and  one  of  the  brig's  crew,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  skipper,  who  had  been  an  unseen  spectator  of 
this  incident.  "  What  if  it  should  be  old  Diego  ? 
He  was  a  good  soul — ^I  hope  it  is." 

He  was  indeed — this  Castilian  Falstaff— "a  fel- 
low of  infinite  rairth  and  jest;"  no  one  could  avoid 
liking  him ;  and  we  all  indulged  the  hope  that  it  was 
the  old  Californian  himself.  The  ship's  head  was 
turned  toward  him  meanwhile,  a  manceuvre  the 
person,  be  he  who  he  might,  seemed  to  comprehend, 
if  we  could  judge  by  the  extravagant  way  in  which 
he  testified  his  joy,  by  waving  the  old  rag  that  had 
first  attracted  our  attention. 

The  ship  drove  down,  rolling  the  waters  in  cata- 
racts before  her,  so  that  we  were  soon  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  stranger.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt :  it  was  old  Diego  himself:  for  there  were 
his  little  black  eyes,  the  little  red  spot  on  his  cheek, 
and  his  tangled,  coarse  white  hair,  now  dripping 
with  salt  water.  We  were  soon  close  to  him,  and, 
with  a  dexterous  turn,  the  ship  was  hove-to ;  and 
the  hen-coop,  on  which  old  Diego  sat  astride  like  a 
jolly  water-god,  lay  rocking  under  our  bow.   Before 


we  could  make  arrangements  to  get  him  on  board, 
the  old  fellow  had  clambered  up  the  martingale,  and 
was  safely  landed  on  the  forecastle. 

He  was  the  same  inimitable  old  chap  still.  Mis- 
fortune did  not  seem  to  have  depressed  his  spirits  : 
or  if  he  felt  the  loss  of  the  brig,  it  was  overpowered 
by  joy  at  his  escape.  I  rather  think  ho  had  quite  got 
over  the  disaster  however,  for  he  was  a  true  Cali- 
fornian, and  set  care  at  defiance.  At  any  rate  he 
wore  the  same  good-humored  smile,  and  his  white 
teeth  shone  as  pearly  as  ever,  as  he  turned  from  one 
to  the  other,  his  little  red  face,  that  glistened  with 
brine,  all  a-glow  with  jollity  and  mirth.  We 
crowded  around  him.  The  skipper  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  glad,"  he 
exclaimed,  grasping  his  visiter's  hand,  "  God  bless 
you !    But  where  are  your  crew?    All  lost  ?" 

"  Quim  sale  ?  who  knows  ?"  said  the  old  fellow, 
giving  a  Californian's  eternal  answer,  but  it  came 
with  humorous  gravity  in  the  present  instance. 
"  But,  captain,  have  you  got  a  glass  of  gin-bitters  ?  I 
have  n't  had  my  morning  dram."  And  planting  both 
legs  apart,  he  shook  himself  like  a  water-spaniel. 

As  Jim  Backstay  said,  there  was  no  drowning 
such  a  man. 
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Am>  wilt  thou  be  a  bride,  dearest,  and  must  that  holy  vow 
Shade  o'er  a  face  whose  joyous  light  we  love  to  look  on 

now  ? 
Mmt  the  sigrnet  seal  of  womanhood  upon  thy  brow  be  set, 
"Where  the  roses  of  thy  childhood's  hours  have  scarcely 

faded  yet  ? 
Must  the  warm  treasures  of  the  love  that  we  so  long  have 

know^n 
Be  garnered  up,  a  ancred  trust,  for  one,  for  one  alone  ? 
How  canst  thou  bear  to  leave  us  so,  ajid  think  of  us  no  more, 
Willi  that  pure  and  trne  affection,  as  in  the  da)-s  of  yore  ? 
Nay,  dearest,  do  not  deem  me  harsh,  my  heart  will  have 

its  way ; 


I  would  not  wound  thee  by  a  word,  but  I  am  sad  to-day; 
I  fear — and  that  one  thought  to  me  must  needs  bring  grief 

and  pain — 
Thy  love  to  me,  an  it  was  once,  will  never  be  again. 
'T  is  little  I  can  offer  thee,  yet  I  would  humbly  bring 
To  thee,  our  young,  pure  flow'rct,  the  blocaomt  t^  the 

spring — 
And  with  them,  need  I  tell  thee,  that  all  the  heart  can  feel 
Of  warmest  hopes  and  sympathy,  too  fervent  to  reveal. 
From  one  whom  years  have  only  bomid  in  closer  ties  to 

thee. 
Are  thine  to-day,  my  own  sweet  friend,  and  thine  shall 

ever  be  I 
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But  for  thee,  lovely  lady, 

I  long  had  remained 
In  a  passionless  torpor 
Despairingly  chained. 

With  naught  to  impart 
The  least  light  to  my  heart, 
^Vhere  gloominess  only  had  reigned. 

But  a«  the  calm  twilight 

In  summer  is  broke 
By  the  robin's  sweet  music, 
Thy  beauty  awoke 

My  soul  from  its  dream 
By  a  magical  beam. 
And  in  Hope's  soothing  melody  spoke. 


ove  thee,  sweet  lady  : 
I  saw  thy  bright  smile. 
And  I  deemed  that  a  seraph 
Had  left  for  a'nAile 

The  realms  of  delight, 
To  enravL^h  my  sight, 
And  the  dullness  of  earth  to  beguile. 

The  theme  of  my  musings 

Thy  l)eauty  shall  be ; 
And  my  dream  shall  be  nightly, 
Dear  lady,  of  thee : 

O'er  my  heart  thou  ahalt  reign, 
And  I  never  again 
From  thy  power  would  wish  to  be  free. 
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Weke  mir  !    Waa  hab  Mch 


Gethaii !    Oebrocben  hab  Uch  mein  Gelabbe !    Jttngfrau  van  Orltatu. 


"  We  shall  never  get  through  our  visits  at  this 
rate,*'  said  Mrs.  'Weston  to  her  daughter,  as  they 
emerged  from  one  handsome  house  and  mounted  the 
steps  of  another  in  the  neighborhood.  "  Three 
people  in  succession  at  home  this  fine  morning — it 
is  too  bad.  But  we  are  sure  of  not  getting  in  here — 
that  is  one  comfort/*  the  lady  added,  as  she  reso- 
lutely pulled  the  bell ;  "  Mrs.  Etherington  is  still  in 
too  deep  grief  to  see  any  of  her  friends,  though  it  is 
more  than  three  years  since  her  husband  died — such 
nonsense !" 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened,  and,  contrary  to 
Mrs.  Weston's  expectations,  the  visiters  were  ad- 
mitted. They  entered  a  large  drawing-room,  com- 
mimicating  with  a  library  of  equal  size,  and  the 
sombre  hue  of  both  was  in  such  striking  contrast 
with  the  gorgeousness  of  those  she  had  just  quitted, 
that  Mrs.  Weston  on  finding  them  vacant  exclaimed 
at  their  excessive  gloominess. 

"Gloomy,  mamma!"  said  her  daughter,  whose 
more  cultivated  eye  had  at  once  detected  the  trea- 
sures of  art  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  "  with 
such  pictures,  such  statues,  such  books !  it  is  in- 
spiring, elevating,  refreshing,  to  breathe  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty" — and  the  young  girl  stood  as 
if  entranced  before  an  exquisite  piece  of  statuary. 

"Don't  contradict  me,  Grertrude,"  said  her  mo- 
ther sharply,  "  and  do  not  burst  out  in  that  way 
about  atmospheres  of  beauty,  and  such  high-flown 
nonsense — now  that  you  are  going  into  the  world, 
you  must  learn  to  talk  and  think  more  like  other 
people." 

Poor  Gertrude  heard  so  constantly  of  the  necessity 
of  being  like  other  people,  that  the  reproof  did  not 
make  much  impression ;  she  said  nothing,  therefore, 
but  turned  from  one  beautiful  object  to  anc^hfir, 
suffering  her  mother  to  grumble  on  until  the  ^^afeb 
of  their  hostess.  Mrs.  EtherinffM^iiad  advanced 
some  distance  through  the  adjoining  library  unper- 
ceived  by  her  visiters,  and  had  therefore  time  to 
remark  and  admire  the  rapt  and  enthusiastic  ex- 
pression of  Gertrude's  face,  as  she  contemplated  the 
picture  on  which  she  gazed.  The  impression  was 
so  pleasing  that  it  imparted  to  Mrs.  Etherington's 
manner  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  her  reception  of  the 
blushing  girl,  who  was  formally  introduced  by  her 
mother. 

From  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Etherington's  entrance 
the  whole  of  Gertrude's  hitherto  divided  attention 
was  absorbed  by  her.    Though  past  the  bloom  of 


youth,  she  realized  all  her  ideal  of  perfect  woman- 
hood.  It  was  not  the  mere  physical  beauty,  though 
that  was  very  striking ;  it  was  no  advantage  bor- 
rowed from  dress,  for  Mrs.  Etherington  was  in  deep 
mourning ;  a  widow's  cap  concealed  her  luxuriant 
hair,  and  a  band  of  transparent  muslin  bound  round 
her  face  gave  a  nun-like  air  to  her  costume,  which 
was  somewhat  increased  by  the  brilliant  cross  which 
confined  her  dress  round  the  dazzlingly  white  and 
beautiful  throat.  But  it  was  the  expression  of  that 
fair  and  pensive  face,  combining  as  it  did  so  muoh 
of  intellect,  of  refinement,  of  sweet  and  holy  resig- 
nation, with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  bright  enthu- 
siasm lighting  up  every  feature,  and  again  subsiding 
into  the  same  calm  benignity,  that  made  Gertrude 
feel  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  no  coin* 
mon  order. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  every  human  face  there  is 
either  a  prophecy  or  a  history,  and  the  truth  was 
well  exemplified  in  the  countenances  of  the  three 
ladies  who  now  sat  exchanging  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  a  morning  visit.  Gertrude's  contained  the 
prophecy  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  while  the  his- 
tory in  her  mother's  face  was  easily  to  be  read.  It 
is  one,  alas  !  too  common.  You  could  plainly  see 
that  petty  cares  and  ambitions  were  absorbing  a 
mind  naturally  weak,  and  petty  trials  souring  more 
and  more  a  temper  naturally  irritable,  while  an  in- 
ordinate self-esteem  converted  the  defects  into  vir- 
tues, and  magnified  a  decent  attention  to  the  com- 
mon duties  of  her  position  into  a  life  of  constant 
and  laborious  self-denial. 

But  what  would  not  Gertrude  have  given  to  know 
the  history  traced  in  faint  yet  expressive  lines  on 
the  beautiful  face  of  Mrs.  Etherington  ?  It  told  of 
self-conquest — but  over  what  ?  Neither  pride,  nor 
passion,  nor  any  less  noble  enemy  to  human  happi- 
ness seemed  to  have  left  any  impress  on  that  high 
and  open  brow.  Was  it  over  grief,  the  canker- 
worm  that  preys  most  deeply  upon  all  that  is  most 
gi Aed  ? — and  Gertrude  remembered  that  she  was  a 
widow  and  childless,  and  believed  that  now  the  story 
was  told.  She  was  roused  from  her  quiet  contem- 
plation by  Mrs.  Etherington  tivniug  to  her  and 
saying — 

"  You  seem  fond  of  pictures,  my  dear  Miss 
Weston.  I  observed  that  you  had  fixed  upon  the 
gem  of  my  collection.  Your  taste  has  no  doubt 
been  cultivated." 

Before  Gertrude  oould  answer,  her  mother  began 
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a  vulgar  enumeration  of  her  daughter's  accompliah- 
ments,  of  the  expense  lavished  upon  her  education, 
and  the  astonishing  talents  she  possessed,  while 
Gertrude  stood  abashed  at  the  recital,  and  Mrs. 
Etherington,  after  making  some  kind  reply,  pointed 
out  to  her  the  paintings  she  thought  most  valuable. 
The  gentleness,  the  taste,  the  intelligence  displayed 
by  Gertrude,  so  far  interested  Mrs.  Etherington  that 
she  begged  her  to  spend  an  evening  with  her  shortly, 
when  they  might  examine  together  some  ilne  prints, 
of  which  she  had  a  large  collection. 

"  I  have  lived  too  much  alone  of  late,"  she  said, 
"  and,  if  your  mother  will  permit  it,  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  oAen  with  me."  And  gratified  by  the 
unlooked-for  attention  to  her  child,  Mrs.  Weston 
left  the  house  in  much  better  humor  than  she  had 
entered  it.  Gertrude,  too,  was  delighted,  and  soon 
learned  from  her  mother  all  she  knew  of  the  private 
history  of  the  individual  who  had  so  strongly  in- 
terested her. 

According  to  Mrs.  Weston's  account,  Mrs.  Ether- 
ington was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  human  be- 
ings. Her  parents  had  died  while  she  was  quite 
young,  and  immediately  aAerward  she  had  married 
a  man  of  immense  fortune,  who  perfectly  idolized 
her.  She  had  no  family,  and  this  Mrs.  Weston,  who 
chose  to  think  herself  tormented  to  death  with  a 
large  one,  seemed  to  consider  a  signal  blessing. 
Some  years  after  their  marriage  they  went  abroad, 
and  on  their  return  to  their  native  country,  Mr. 
Etherington  had  been  seized  with  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, of  which  he  finally  died,  leaving  his  wife  un- 
controled  mi!»tress  of  his  splendid  fortune. 

"  It  was  thought,"  continued  Mrs.  Weston,  "  that 
she  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  come  out  and  make 
a  figure  in  the  world  ;  but  she  immediately  laid  down 
her  carriage,  dismissed  many  of  hef  servants,  and 
for  three  years  has  lived  like  a  perfect  recluse.  I 
am  glad  she  asked  you  to  come  oAcn,  for  she  is  a 
splendid  musician,  and  it  will  improve  you  to  hear 
her." 

Thankful  to  obtain  her  mother's  full  permission, 
Gertrude  lost  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Mrs.  Ether- 
ington as  often  as  that  lady  desired,  and  the  mutual 
fancy  so  suddenly  developed  soon  grew  into  a  deep 
and  lasting  friendship.  To  Gertrude  its  benefits 
were  incalculable.  Young,  ardent,  imaginative  and 
giOed,  the  whole  course  of  her  domestic  training 
tended  to  crush,  and,  if  possible,  destroy,  the  high 
qualities  with  which  nature  had  endo^'ed  her.  It  is 
true  that  at  school  she  had  been  allowed  to  learn 
every  thing,  because  such,  happily,  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  but  every  effect  produced  by  such  cul- 
ture—except the  mere  letter  of  the  acquired  know- 
ledge, which  did  very  well  to  boast  of— all  inde- 
pendence of  opinion,  all  elevation  of  sentiment,  all 
refinement  of  feeling,  was  put  down  by  the  strong 
fiat  of  maternal  authority  as — "  stuff— nonsense — 
unlike  everybody  else."  And  poor  Gertrude  was 
just  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  it  was  so — ^Ihat 
all  the  deep  thirstings  of  her  spiritual  nature — all 
her  high  aspirations  aHer  something  nobler  and 
better  than  the  husks  on  which  the  worldling  is  con- 


tented to  feed,  were  vain  and  hopeless  longings  for 
what  is  unattainable,  when  Mrs.  Etberington'a  re- 
gards were  so  strongly  attracted  toward  her. 

Gertrude  was  never  happier  than  when,  the  world 
shut  out,  and  with  it  all  its  ambitions,  envyings  and 
detractions,  she  passed  the  quiet  hours  of  a  winter's 
day  with  her  friend ;  or  when  evening  had  closed  in, 
she  listened  to  her  almost  inspiring  music,  and  won- 
dered again  and  again  that  one  so  highly  gifted 
should  live  thus  isolated,  enlightening  by  her  wisdom 
and  charming  by  her  accomplishments  but  one  un- 
important and  insignificant  individual.  OAen  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  ball-room,  when  wearied  by  the 
tiresome  nothings  with  which  those  about  her  strove 
to  gain  her  attention,  Gertrude  would  sigh  for  the 
calm  retreat  of  that  beautiful  and  classic  room, 
where  the  very  atmosphere  was  refinement,  and 
where  she  seemed  to  dwell  as  it  were  in  another  and 
purer  region.  And  Mrs.  Weston  saw  with  regret 
that  her  daughter  wearied  more  and  more  of  the 
pleasures  which  fashion  carries  in  her  train,  and 
became  less  and  less  fitted  for  what  her  ambition 
had  determined  she  should  be — a  decided  and  dis- 
tinguished belle. 

At  length,  however,  fortune,  whom  Mrs.  Weston, 
though  she  had  never  known  his  frowns,  was  always 
abusing,  seemed  for  once  to  smile  upon  her.  Ger^ 
trade,  after  being  four  years  in  company  without  a 
serious  admirer,  made  a  decided  conquest  of  a  ricU^ 
money-loving,  money-getting  man,  who,  though  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  destitute  ol'  every  thing 
that  could  render  him  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  youth 
and  beauty,  had  bticn  long  thought  a  most  desirable 
parti — and  Mrs.  Weston  was  thoroughly  enchanted. 
That  (Jertrude  should  object  to  the  rich  prize  now 
at  her  feet  was  perfectly  unthought  of;  and  when 
she  did  object,  and  declare  most  decidedly  that  his 
attentions  were  disagreeable  to  her,  and  the  very 
thought  of  his  addresses  revolting,  Mrs.  Weston's 
a.stonishnient  and  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
Poor  Gertrude  was  lectured  and  schooled,  both  by 
her  mother  and  father,  until  she  was  really  unhappy, 
and  almost  persuaded  she  was  the  undutiful  child 
they  declared  her  to  be  in  resisting  their  wish. 

"Why  cannot  you  act  like  other  people  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Weston,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  her  ninter- 
nal  harangues ;  "  other  girls  are  not  so  particular ; 
even  your  friend  Mrs.  Etherington,  with  all  her 
hJBdn^own  sentiments,  did  the  same  thing  herself, 
ajRi  n^ricd  for  a  good  comfortable  establishment, 
as  every  sensime^oman  should  do  if  she  lias  a 
chance." 

"  Mrs.  Etherington  marry  for  an  establishment !" 
exclaimed  Gertrude.  "  the  thing  is  impossible — she 
adores  her  husband's  memory — " 

"And  well  she  may,"  interrupted  her  mother, 
"  for  he  was  a  most  excellent  man ;  but  on  my  honor 
I  assure  you,  Gertrude,  that  she  married  a  man 
three  times  her  age,  at  her  mother-s  request;  and 
without  loving  him  any  more  than  you  love  Mr. 
Seldon — yet  you  see  how  happy  she  was." 

Had  Gertrude  been  told  that  an  angel  had  do* 
scended  wilAilly  from  his  high  sphere  to  grovel  on 
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this  earth,  she  could  not  have  been  more  incredulous, 
and  yet,  as  her  mother  persisted  in  her  assertion, 
there  gathered  doubts  round  Gertrude's  heart  that 
gradually  became  very  painful  to  her.  There  was 
that  sad  mysterious  grief  that  was  traced  so  plainly 
in  the  beautiful  face  of  her  friend — that  history  of 
trial  and  self-conque«t  that  Gertrude  had  so  often 
longed  to  read.  Was  it  the  struggle  in  which  she  had 
yielded  all  to  filial  duty — even  her  very  truth?  If 
so,  she  might  think  Gertrude  should  make  the  same 
sacrifice,  and  with  a  sad  heart  she  that  evening  paid 
her  usual  visit  to  her  friend. 

She  found  all  here  in  confusion.  Mrs.  Ethering- 
ton  had  been  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill,  and 
Gertrude  was  at  once  admitted  by  her  confidential 
woman  to  her  bedside.  To  Gertrude's  surprise,  in- 
stead of  being  led  into  the  handsome  chamber  she 
had  always  believed  to  be  that  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Etherington,  the  woman  conducted  her  to  a  small 
room  in  the  back  buildings,  where,  on  a  plain,  neat 
bed,  and  surrounded  by  such  furniture  as  is  seen  in 
very  humble  dwellings,  lay  the  mistress  of  that 
splendid  mansion — her  mind  wandering  in  delirium, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  fever,  and  evidently  ex- 
tremely ill. 

"  But  why  is  she  here,  Wilson?"  asked  Grertrude, 
when  she  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
her  friend's  danger — **  why  is  she  not  in  her  own 
chamber?" 

"This  is  Mrs.  Etherington's  room,  miss — the 
other  is  the  one  she  occupied  during  her  husband's 
life-time.  Since  his  death  she  always  has  slept 
here,  and  it  is  the  poorest  place  in  the  house,  too." 

Gertrude  thought  the  whim  an  extraordinary  one, 
but  she  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  Mrs.  Ether- 
ington's danger  was  evidently  great,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  hour  death  claimed  his  victim,  Ger- 
trude scarcely  left  her  side.  Day  after  day  she 
listened  to  the  pathetic  appeals  of  the  sufferer  to  the 
loved,  the  lost — to  her  mother,  her  husband — as 
though  they  watched  in  sorrow  by  her  couch. 
There  was,  too,  another  name,  to  which  Gertrude 
was  a  stranger,  often  on  her  lips ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  her  whether  what  she  uttered  were  the  mere 
phantoms  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  the  disjointed 
broken  images  of  some  past  and  painful  reality. 
Thus  a  week  dragged  wearily  along,  when  suddenly 
Mrs.  Etherington  awoke  as  from  a  distressing 
dream,  spoke  calmly  of  her  approaching  end,  and 
after  desiring  that  her  pastor  mightbe  sumdk>ned, 
she  turned  to  the  weeping  CrertrdHeand  said — 

"  My  last  earthly  thought  shall  be  of  you,  my 
beloved  child.  You  have  been  to  roe  as  a  daughter, 
and  with  your  welfare  I  was  occupied  when  my 
summons  came.  You  will  find  a  letter  in  my  escru- 
loire— read  it  beside  me  to-morrow — my  heart  will 
then  be  fully  open  to  you — till  now  there  has  been  a 
veil  between  us."  ^ 

Alas !  the  veil  that  separates  the  world^||^pirit 
from  that  of  sense  had  fallen  between  th«.  two 
friends  before  that  morrow  dawned,  and  Gertrude 
trod  softly  through  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  and 
knelt  reverently  beside  the  beautiful  remains,  as 


she  obeyed  Mrs.  Etherington's  last  request.  The 
letter  had  neither  envelope  nor  direction,  and  had 
evidently  been  hastily  concluded.    It  ran  thus : 

"To-day  your  mother  has  been  with  me,  Ger- 
trude, urging  me  to  influence  you  to  take  a  step 
from  which  your  nature  revolts.  She  has  appealed 
to  my  experience  in  support  of  her  views,  and  I 
have  promised  her  that,  if  she  wished  it,  the  history 
of  my  wedded  life  should  be  fully  unfolded  to  you. 
She  joyfully  assented,  and  I  hasten  to  fulfill  her  re- 
quest. At  first,  I  intended  you  should  hear  it  from 
my  own  lips,  but  the  effort  is  too  painful  for  roe — I 
must  write  what  I  cannot  utter. 

*^Mr.  Etherington  was  my  father's  best  friend, 
and  I  knew  and  loved  the  one  as  soon  as  I  did  the 
other.  This  was  a  friendship  proved  by  adversity, 
and  when  my  beloved  parent,  after  refusing  to  profit 
by  the  liberality  which  would  have  thrown  a  princely 
fortune  in  the  gap  between  him  and  ruin,  died,  poor 
and  heart-broken,  Mr.  Etherington  provided  a  home 
for  his  widow,  and  an  education  for  his  only  child. 
We  had  few  near  relatives — none  who  were  either 
willing  or  able  to  aid  us — and  my  refined  and  deli- 
cate mother,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth,  must  have  perished  a  victim  to  her 
adverse  fortunes,  had  not  his  kind  hand  been  held 
out  to  save  her. 

"  For  myself,  I  am  the  very  creature  of  his 
bounty.  Whatever  I  have,  either  of  talent  or  ac- 
quirement, I  owe  to  the  education  that  elicited  the 
one  and  bestowed  the  other.  Of  course,  he  was  our 
constant  visiter ;  and  for  many  years,  I  have  since 
learned,  it  was  expected  by  his  friends  that  my 
mother  would  become  his  wife.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  the  idea  never  suggested  itself  to  either. 

"  I  am  naturally  enthusiastic,  and  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  our  friend  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  I  was  too  young  to  shrink  from  the  weight  of 
the  obligation,  and  wliatever  my  mother  might  have 
felt  on  the  subject  was  sedulously  concealed.  To 
me,  Mr.  Etherington  was  as  a  kind,  indulgent 
parent,  and  to  win  his  approbation  was  the  great 
object  of  my  life.  Accustomed  as  I  was  from  my 
infancy  to  his  paternal  caresses,  a  change  that  after 
a  time  occurred  in  the  deportment  of  our  benefactor 
caused  me  great  pain.  It  was  when  I  was  about 
sixteen,  and  singularly  precocious  both  in  person 
and  mind,  though  still  a  child  in  heart  and  feeling, 
that  I  first  observed  the  change  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  consequently  redoubled  my  efibrts  to  regain  the 
favor  I  began  to  fear  I  perhaps  no  longer  merited. 
But  in  vain.  Days  would  frequently  elap»e  between 
his  visits,  and  when  he  did  come  he  was  cold  and 
constrained  toward  me,  and  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  my  mother. 

"  I  l^ro  my  trial  in  silence  for  many  months.  At 
length,  one  evening,  after  having  vainly  endeavored 
to  attract  his  notice,  I  placed  myself  beside  him  on 
the  sofa,  and,  taking  his  hand,  begged  with  tearful 
eyes  and  trembling  voice  to  know  in  what  way  I 
had  oflended  him. 

*'  *  OfTended  me,  Agnes  V  he  replied — '  what  has 
put  such  a  silly  notion  into  your  little  head?' 
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'*  *  Because,'  said  I,  *  you  are  so  diflerent  from 
what  you  used  to  be,  that  I  am  afraid  you  no  longer 
love  me.* 

« <  I  do  love,  Agnes,*  he  said,  with  an  averted 
eye. 

'*  *  Ah,  you  have  taken  a  load  off  my  mind,*  I 
replied,  pressing  his  hand  to  my  heart,  and  then, 
playfully  endeavoring  to  turn  his  averted  face 
toward  me,  I  added — *  Now  give  me  one  of  your 
old  kind  looks,  and  tell  me  that  you  really  love  me 
as  you  used  to.* 

'*'AgnesI*  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  and  almost 
dashing  me  from  him — *you  know  not  what  you 
are  doing.  Love  you  ?  Oh,  God  !*  and  he  rushed 
iVom  the  room. 

"  We  stood  as  if  petrified.  Whether  a  suspicion 
of  the  tmth  flashed  across  my  mother's  brain  I  know 
not,  but  she  endeavored  to  calm  my  fears  by  saying 
that  perhaps  some  business  matters  had  irritated 
him,  bade  me  not  distress  myself,  and  then  sank 
into  an  apparently  painful  silence.  I  was  now 
more  perplexed  than  ever — but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  mystery  was  solved.  My  mother,  next 
day,  told  me  Mr.  Etberington  wished  me  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

**  *  His  wife,  mamma  V  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment— *  the  wife  of  that  old,  old  man  V 

"  *  Yes,  my  Agnes,*  said  my  mother,  gently,  *  the 
wife  of  that  noble,  that  disinterested,  that  most 
generous  of  human  beings.  Though  old  in  years, 
Mr.  Etberington  is  young  in  feelings.  He  has 
struggled  painfully  against  his  passion  for  you, 
fearing  you  might  not  return  it.  But  oh,  my  child, 
a  heart  like  his  is  a  rare  treasure,  and  happy  is  the 
woman  on  whom  such  a  treasure  is  bestowed.' 

"  *  What  a  pity  it  is,'  1  answered,  *  that  he  did  not 
bestow  it  on  you,  mamma.  Ah,  that  would  have 
been  really  delightful.' 

*' '  Agnes,'  said  my  mother,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  '  this  from  you,  my  child?' 

"  And  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  levity,  while  I 
implored  her  forgiveness,  and  begged  her  to  tell 
Mr.  Etberington  that  though  I  loved  him  dearly,  far 
better  than  any  one  on  earth  but  herself,  yet  that  I 
was  too  young  and  giddy  to  be  the  wife  of  so  wise 
and  excellent  a  man  as  he  was.  My  mother  seemed 
satisfied,  and  at  the  time  I  heard  no  more  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Etberington  came  as  usual ;  was  again 
the  same  kind  friend  as  formerly,  and  with  the  happy 
carelessness  of  youth  I  endeavored  to  wipe  the  dis- 
agreeable subject  from  my  memory. 

**  But  my  hours  of  thoughtless  gayety  were  already 
numljcrcd.  In  less  than  a  year  m}'  beloved  mother 
was  taken  from  me,  and  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  my  heart  shrinks  within  me  as  I  recall  the 
horror  that  fell  upon  my  spirit  when  I  saw  the  fiat 
had  gone  forth  that  was  to  deprive  me  of  this  sole 
object  of  my  idolatrous  affection.  It  was  when 
bending  in  mute  anguish  over  her  dying  pillow  that 
she  placed  my  hand  in  that  of  Mr.  Etberington — 
bestowed  me  upon  him  as  the  sole  precious  legacy 
she  had  to  bequeath  to  him  whose  friendship  had 
brightened  her  last  hours — conjured  me  to  repay  by 


my  affection  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  our 
benefactor,  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  our  union 
with  her  dying  breath. 

"  How  I  lived  through  that  agony  I  know  not — 
but  I  did  live  through  it,  and  when  I  was  able  to 
recall  my  scattered  faculties,  after  the  first  stunning 
eflfects  of  my  bereavement  had  passed  away,  I 
vowed  a  vow  before  my  Maker,  that,  cost  what  it 
might  to  myself,  my  mother's  dying  wish  should  be 
fulfilled.  My  heart  was  then  seared  within  me ;  I 
thought  it  could  never  wake  to  hope  or  happiness 
again,  and  it  mattered  little  how  I  dragged  out  the 
weary  days  of  my  remaining  pilgrimage.  It  was 
more  than  a  month  before  I  was  able  to  leave  my 
chamber,  or  to  meet  the  man  whom  I  now  regarded 
as  my  future  husband. 

"  When  first  we  met,  he  took  my  faded,  grief- 
worn  form  in  his  arms,  and  wept  over  me  as  a  mo- 
ther would  over  a  suffering  child ;  and  I  inwardly 
blessed  him  for  his  sympathy,  and  thanked  Heaven 
for  such  a  comforter  in  my  hour  of  sorrow.  For 
many  days  he  spoke  not  of  the  future,  but  I  felt  that 
the  reprieve  could  not  be  a  long  one,  and  nerved 
mv  soul  to  fulfill  the  sacrifice  whenever  it  was  de- 
manded  of  me.  At  length  the  hour  came.  I  bad 
been  more  cheerful  than  usual,  and  when  a  pause 
occurred  in  our  conversation,  Mr.  Etberington  said, 

"  *  My  Agnes,  you  well  know  how  long,  how  de- 
votedly I  have  loved  you — ^but  my  love  is  not  a 
selfish  one.'  And  he  rose  from  my  side  and  stood 
before  me,  apparently  making  a  painful  effort  to 
subdue  his  feelings.  '  At  this  moment,  though  you 
are  dearer  to  me  than  heart  can  conceive,  or  words 
can  utter — when  in  your  deep  sorrow  you  are  still 
more  precious  to  my  soul  than  iu  the  brightest  days 
of  your  beauty — at  this  moment,  Agnes,  if  your 
heart  does  not  respond  to  your  mother's  dying  wish, 
I  will  relinquish  you.  Your  destiny  is  in  your  own 
hands,  Agnes.  I  should  be  sinning  against  God  and 
man  did  I  ask  you  to  utter  with  yoiu*  lips  vows  that 
are  falsehoo<l.  Say  the  word,  Agnes,  and  I  leave 
you.  The  income  that  was  your  mother's  I  have 
already  made  yours,  and  with  it  you  may  bless,'  and 
here  his  voice  faltered,  *  some  one  happier  than  I.' 

"  I  rose  from  my  mother's  accustomed  chair,  in 
which,  while  he  spoke,  I  had  buried  my  tearful  face, 
and  placing  my  hand  in  his  I  said  with  a  steady 
voice — '  Mr.  Etberington,  I  have  vowed  before  God 
and  his  angels  that  I  will  obey  my  mothers  dying 
wish.''  w 

"  '  And  with  your  whole  heart,  Agnes  ?'  he  asked. 

**  *  With  my  whole  heart  I  will  devote  my  life  to 
your  happiness — so  help  me  Heaven.' 

*'  Mr,  Etberington  placed  me  beside  him  on  the 
sofa,  and  poured  out  his  thanks  to  me,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  and  I  listened 
in  deep  sadness.  He  told  me  the  stor^'  of  his  life — 
how  ijutoly  youth  he  had  loved  one  who  in  person 
and  dl^f  had  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  myself, 
how  pc^verty  had  delayed  their  union,  and  she  had 
sickened  and  died  before  it  was  accomplished— and 
as  my  tears  fell  fast  at  the  recital  of  her  early  death, 
oh !  how  I  envied  the  fate  I  seemed  to  deplore,  and 
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longed  to  lay  my  weary  head  on  the  cold  earth  be- 
side her. 

*'  You  may  ask  if  I  had  any  preference  for  an- 
other? None,  or  I  would  have  died  sooner  than 
wedded  as  I  did.  I  reverenced  Mr.  Etherington 
with  my  whole  soul ;  I  confided  in  him  as  in  a  supe- 
rior being;  but  it  was  with  the  aflfection  of  a  child — 
not  that  of  a  wife.  He  was  fifty — I  seventeen — can 
you  wonder  that  I  felt  myself  a  sacrifice  ? 

"  It  was  more  than  a  year  aAer  my  mother's  death 
when  our  marriage  took  pla(^.  I  had  then  in  some 
degree  recovered  my  spirits,  and  when  my  fate  was 
actually  sealed,  and  I  found  myself  at  the  bead  of 
one  of  the  most  elegant  establishments  in  our  large 
and  wealthy  city,  idolized  by  my  husband,  and 
caressed  by  a  large  circle  of  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances, I  for  awhile  was  really  happy.  But  it  was 
uot  long  before  I  began  to  tire  of  the  fatiguing 
round  of  gayely  which  at  first  so  fascinated  me.  I 
met  but  few  in  the  circle  in  which  I  moved  whose 
society  really  interested  me ;  few  of  ray  own  age 
and  sex  whose  tastes  sympathized  with  my  own, 
and  still  fewer  of  the  other  who  were  comparable  to 
my  husband  in  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  cliarac- 
ter.  I  therefore  gradually  withdrew  from  the  vortex 
of  dissipation  in  which  I  bad  plunged,  and  devuted 
myself  sedulously  to  my  domestic  duties  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures. 

"  But  steeped  as  I  was  to  the  lips  in  luxury,  and 
cherished  and  guarded  by  a  love  that  never  wavered 
in  its  devotion,  there  was  still  a  want,  a  restless, 
craving  want,  that  left  a  vacuum  about  my  heart, 
and  I  longed  and  prayed  for  children — young  and 
tender  beings  who  might  sot\en  the  stony  heart,  and 
bid  the  deep  waters  of  aficction  flow  forth  to  refresh 
and  vivify  my  spirit.  This  blessing  was  denied  me, 
and  I  turned  to  nature,  to  poetry,  to  music,  and 
endeavored  to  find  in  them  the  sympathy  for  which 
I  thirsted.  I  was  ardent,  imaginative  and  enthu- 
siastic— my  husband  was  generous,  upright  and  re- 
fined, but  he  was  matter  of  fact.  Fine  poetry, 
exquisite  painting,  soul-searching  melody,  all  were 
lost  upon  him.  Even  the  beauties  of  nature  had  to 
be  pointed  out  to  his  view,  and  then  his  enjoyment 
of  them  was  a  quiet  silent  one — not  the  warm  out- 
pourings of  a  soul  overflowing  with  the  rapture 
they  inspire.  You,  Gertrude,  can  vmderstand  my 
want,  when^I  tell  you  that  the  noblest  attributes  of 
my  being  needed  sympathy.^  Oh  !  how  often  have 
I  blessed  God  for  music — for  that  heavenly  gift  of 
melody,  in  which  the  soul  can,  as  it  were,  pour  out 
its  longings  for  its  higher  home — the  fount  in  which 
it  can  bathe  its  earth-defiled  wings,  and  for  awhile 
create  the  heaven  it  is  sighing  for.  How  often  have 
I  wept  in  very  ecstasy  over  my  instrument,  while 
my  husband  would  sit  beside  me  quietly  enjoying 
his  evening  nap,  and  leaving  me  alone  in  my 
fancied  EtyHiiun. 

"  We  were  thus  occupied  one  evening,  (we  had 
then  been  married  about  five  years,)  when  my  hus- 
band's slumbers  and  my  music  were  both  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  who  was  received  by 
Mr.  Etherington  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
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gard,  and  introduced  to  me  as  the  son  of  his  nearest 
relative,  and  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  who  resided 
in  a  distant  state.  The  young  man  was  not  strikingly 
handsome,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  impression  he  produced  upon 
us  both  was  so  favorable,  that  I  at  once  joined  my 
husband  in  the  request  that  he  would  make  our 
house  his  home  while  he  remained  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  next  day  he  was  domesticated  with 
us,  and  he  had  not  been  long  under  our  roof  before 
we  found  that  we  were  entertaining  an  '  angel 
unawares.'  Never,  certainly  never  in  my  expe- 
rience of  life,  have  I  met  with  so  rare  an  assem- 
blage  of  really  noble  qualities  as  were  combined  in 
the  character  of  Ernest  Falconer.  He  was  now 
about  four-and-twenty,  had  lived  some  years  abroad, 
and  after  his  return  home  had  studied  divinity. 
When  nearly  ready  for  ordination,  a  failure  in  his 
eyesight  had  compelled  him  to  renounce  his  studies; 
and  a  change  of  air  being  recommended  by  his  phy- 
sicians, he  had  come  hither,  where  he  was  to  attend 
meanwhile  to  some  business  for  his  father. 

"  For  one  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
Ernest  was  remarkably  retiring  in  his  disposition — 
resisted  the  solicilatiuns  of  Mr.  Etherington  and 
myself  that  be  would  mingle  in  society,  and  never 
appeared  so  happy  as  when  enjoying  with  us,  in 
our  small  domestic  (;ircie,  such  gratifications  as  were 
most  easily  furnished  him.  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
bad  encounlefed  a  master  mind ;  one  to  whom  every 
department  of  knowledge  seemed  familiar,  and 
whose  high  enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  great  and 
lovely  was  united  to  a  judgment  singularly  matured, 
a  charm  of  manner  irresistibly  attractive,  and  a 
purity  of  character  mete  for  the  holy  calling  to  which 
bis  lite  was  to  be  devoted.  My  husband  soon  learned 
to  love  him  as  a  son  ;  and  to  me  the  constant  asso- 
ciation with  a  being  so  superior  was  a  new  and  de- 
lighti'ul  source  of  pleasure.  My  favorite  pursuits 
were  invested  with  a  higher  interest  since  he  had 
shared  them  with  me,  and  thrown  around  them  the 
peculiar  charm  which  a  truly  elevated  Christian 
spirit  can  impart  to  every  object  on  which  it  sheds 
its  influence — and  while  I  felt  my  intellect  expand, 
my  taste  mature,  my  views  ot'  life  and  duty  become 
more  clear  and  elevated,  how  little  did  I  dream  of 
danger,  or  anticipate  the  misery  the  dark  future  had 
in  store  for  me  I 

*'  Ernest  had  been  for  several  months  our  guest, 
and  we  had  removed  from  our  town  residence  to 
our  beautiful  and  romantic  country  home,  when  Mr. 
Etherington  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  for  many 
days  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  abandoned.  Ex- 
cept my  mother's  death  I  had  never  known  so  great 
a  sorrow.  I  summoned  the  most  skillful  physicians 
to  his  aid,  night  and  day  I  was  at  his  pillow,  and 
would  not  allow  any  other  hand  than  my  own  to 
minister  to  his  slightest  want.  He  recovered,  and 
I  was  again  happy,  blessed  Heaven  for  his  restora- 
tion, and  believed  devoutly  my  husband's  repeated 
assurances  to  his  young  tViend  that  no  man  was 
ever  blessed  with  a  more  faithful  and  devoted  wife 
than  I  was.    During  his  protracted  convaleecence 
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this  young  man  seemed  to  have  wound  himself  still 
more  closely  round  my  husband's  heart,  and  he 
would  often  lament  to  me  that  a  few  short  months 
would  separate  us  from  our  beloved  and  valued 
friend — but  the  separation  was  nearer  than  either 
had  anticipated. 

'*  It  was  an  oppressive  evening  in  July,  and  Mr. 
Etherington  and  myself  were  sauntering  through  the 
beautiful  grounds  that  surrounded  our  house,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  being  joined  by  our  guest, 
who  had  been  detained  all  day  in  town  by  business. 
A  thickly  wooded  drive  separated  us  from  the  road, 
and,  being  engaged  in  conversation,  we  did  not  hear 
any  approaching  footsteps,  until,  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
one  of  the  walks,  we  saw  a  parly  of  men  slowly 
bearing  through  the  darkened  pathway  an  inanimate 
and  bleeding  form.  I  darted  toward  them  and  saw 
Earnest — the  blood  trickling  from  a  fearful  wound  on 
his  temple — pale  and  lifeless  before  me.  He  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  on  a  pile  of  stones  at  a 
short  distance  from  our  gate.  I  gazed  at  him  a  mo- 
ment with  every  faculty  benumbed  b^'  horror — then 
a  spasm  of  anguish  unutterable  shot  through  my 
heart,  and,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  I  sank  fainting  into 
my  husband's  arms. 

•'  When  I  recovered  I  was  in  my  own  room,  with 
my  maid  in  attendance.  But  I  at  once  broke  from 
her  detaining  grasp,  and  hurried  to  Ernest's  cham- 
ber. He  had,  as  yet,  shown  no  signs  of  life,  and  so 
perfectly  deathlike  was  his  appearance,  that  I  was 
sure  all  was  over.  The  physician,  however,  said 
there  was  still  some  slight  hope,  and  to  that  I  clung 
as  though  1  would  i>erish  without  it.  For  five  days, 
during  which  he  hovered  between  life  and  death,  I 
was  his  quiet,  calm  and  eificient  nurse.  But,  on  the 
sixth,  when  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  he  looked 
round  with  grateful  aflbction  upon  the  untiring 
friends  who  surrounded  his  bed,  the  strength  that 
supported  me  gave  way,  and  I  was  really  ill. 

''Perfect  quiet  was  prescribed  to  me — and  now, 
Gertrude — now,  in  the  stillness  of  that  darkened 
room,  alone  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  the 
feart'ul  truth  was  revealed  to  rae,  that  I,  a  wedded 
wile,  bound  by  every  tie  of  duly,  of  gratitude,  of 
religion,  to  a  husband  that  adored  me — I,  who  had 
fondly  believed  myself  so  good,  so  pure,  so  true  a 
being — ^loved  another  than  he  to  whom  I  had  given 
my  vows ! 

"  At  first  I  spurned  the  thought  as  a  phantom 
created  by  the  fever  that  was  then  burning  in  my 
veins.  But  no — I  ^could  not  so  deceive  myself.  I 
compared  the  quiet  sorrow  with  which  1  contem- 
plated my  husband's  seemingly  approaching  death, 
with  the  anguish  that  consumed  me  while  Ernest 
was  in  danger.  I  reviewed  the  happy,  happy 
months  that  I  had  spent  in  his  society.  Alas ! 
they  were  the  only  ones  in  which  I  seemed  to  have 
really  lived!  All  the  rest  was  existence — this  was 
life — life  illuminated  by  the  golden  sunshine  of  love 
— and  the  conviction  was  deeply  branded  on  my 
soul  thai  I  was  false  and  perjured  I 

"  Oh  I  in  what  an  agony  of  self-abasement  did  I 
writhe  upon  my  bed  of  torture,  devising  plan  after 


plan  by  which  I  could  avoid  the  being  whose  pre- 
sence was  so  dear  yet  so  dangerous  to  me.  He  was 
to  remain  with  us  imtil  late  in  October,  and  in  my 
wild  and  feverish  fantasies  my  first  thought  was  of 
flight — flight  to  some  distant  solitude,  where,  by 
prayer  and  penitenoe,  I  might  hope  to  expiate  my 
involuntary  sin.  But  this  I  well  knew  was  impossi- 
ble. Then  I  would  pray  for  death,  and  for  awhile 
believed  it  fast  approaching — but  even  the  grave, 
that  last  refuge  of  the  desperate,  seemed  closed 
against  me.  I  soon  felt  that  I  must  live,  and  the 
joy  expressed  by  my  husband  at  my  release  from 
danger  was  torture  to  me.  In  spite  of  the  mental 
agony  I  endured,  I  gradually  regained  my  strength. 
Ernest,  too,  had  by  this  time  recovered,  and  a  meet- 
ing with  him  I  had  firmly  resolved  I  would  never 
again  look  upon  would  soon  be  unavoidable,  and  I 
was  in  a  state  almost  bordering  upon  insanity  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue. 

''One  evening  the  chair  in  which  I  rested  had 
been  drawn  to  the  open  window,  and  Mr.  Ethering- 
ton was  sitting  beside  me,  holding  my  wasted  hand 
in  his,  endeavoring  to  interest  my  attention  by 
dwelling  upon  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  the 
loveliness  of  the  many  rural  sounds  that  rose  upon 
the  perfumed  air.  Finding  me  still  sa^  and  listless, 
he  spoke  of  Ernest,  of  how  wan  and  pale  he  looked, 
and  I  again  suggested,  as  I  had  often  done  before, 
that  a  journey  would  probably  benefit  hini. 

"  '  We  were  talking  of  it  ai  dinner,'  he  replied, 
'  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  a  little  stronger,  we  will 
all  set  off  on  our  travels  together.' 

"  '  Never  I'  said  I,  with  sudden  energy.  *  Oh,  if 
you  love  me,  do  not  suggest  it — let  Ernest  go  at 
once !' 

*' '  You  seem  strangely  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Ernest,'  he  replied,  smiling — 'but  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  him  stir  a  step  without  us.  Do  you  know, 
Agnes,  that  I  have  a  delightful  plan  for  keeping  him 
altogether  here  V  And  this  he  detailed  to  me  at 
length,  while  I  sal  listening,  nearly  desperate. 

"  As  he  proceeded,  one  path  of  sal"ely  suddenly 
opened  before  me.  It  seemed  to  couie  like  light 
from  Heaven,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  follow  it. 
As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  I  rose  t'rora  ray 
chair,  and,  falling  on  my  knees  before  my  astonished 
husband,  with  clasped  hands  and  quivering  voice,  I 
told  him  all — all  my  weakness,  all  my  sin — and  ap- 
pealed to  him,  as  my  guide,  my  protector — him 
whom  I  reverenced  next  my  Maker — for  help  and 
pardon.  He  listened  to  me  at  first  with  seeming  in- 
credulity, but,  as  in  impassioned  words  I  poured 
forth  the  secret  of  my  soul — told  him  of  uiy  horror, 
my  self-reproach,  my  desperate  resolves  to  conquer 
my  fatal  passion,  and  never  to  look  again  upon  it* 
object,  an  expression  of  wo  unutterable  came  over 
his  noble  features,  and,  covering  them  with  his 
hands,  he  exclaitned — 

"  *  My  God  I  forsake  us  not  I" 

"  I  had  bowed  my  face  upon  his  knees  when  rav 
confession  was  ended.  A  long  pause  eo^^ucd.  At 
last  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  said,  in  » 
voice  of  deep  anguish — 
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*My  poor,  poor  Agones!  May  the  Almighty 
take  pity  on  us  both !  You  have  awakened  me 
from  the  sweetest  dream  that  ever  deluded  man! 
Fool !  idiot  that  I  was — I  dreamed  that  you  loved 
me !    My  poor  Agnes  !* 

**  And  he  lifted  me  gently  to  his  bosom,  and  laid 
my  face  to  his,  as  he  added — 

*•  *  The  sin  is  mine,  Agnes,  in  fettering  your  youth 
and  beauty  to  my  declining  years.  I  should  have 
known  it  was  gratitude  and  not  love  that  bound  you 
to  me.  And  yet  you  were  so  gentle,  so  affectionate, 
and  made  my  home  such  an  earthly  paradise,  that  I 
fondly  believed  I  had  gained  your  heart.  Oh,  God 
of  mercy!'  he  exclaimed — *  help  me  to  bear  my 
punishment  as  I  ought !'  and  then  placing  me  on  ray 
chair,  he  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

"  Gertrude,  it  were  vain  that  I  should  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  that  then  agitated  me.  But, 
amid  them  all,  the  predominant  one  was  that  of 
safety.  Like  the  dove  of  old,  I  had  found  a  refuge 
from  the  stormy  waters  in  the  bosom  of  him  who 
had  ever  been  my  comforter  in  the  hour  of  sorrow, 
and  oh  !  how  ray  very  soul  was  bowed  before  the 
greatness  of  his.  But  then  the  wound  I  had  inflicted 
on  that  generous  heart !  And  Ernest — what  would 
be  the  result  to  him  ?  But  I  knew  too  well  the  rock 
of  strength  on  which  I  now  leant  to  doubt  that  all 
would  be  ordered  for  the  best,  and,  by  the  time  my 
husband  returned  to  me,  I  felt  calmer  than  I  had 
done  since  my  dreadful  discovery. 

"  '  Agnes,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  me,  and  a 
glance  at  his  face  showed  me  the  mental  agony  he 
had  endured  since  we  parted — '  you  must  grant  me 
one  favor.  Let  this  terrible  subject  never  be  re- 
newed between  us.  Your  confidence  is  not  a  mis- 
placed one.  I  forgive  you  from  my  soul  the  wrong 
you  may  think  you  have  done  me,  though  never, 
while  life  lasts,  can  I  forgive  myself  for  the  deep 
wrong  I  have  inflicted  upon  you  by  my  selfish  affec- 
tion.   Can  you  trust  me  to  act  as  is  best  for  us  all  ?' 

*'  I  only  answered  by  pressing  the  hand  I  held. 

*' '  Then  be  it  so— and  may  God  guide  me  aright !' 

"Before  I  was  able  to  quit  my  charaber  Ernest 
had  departed.  What  passed  between  him  and  my 
husband  I  know  not,  and  such  was  my  confidence  in 
both  that  I  never  wished  to  know.  But  oh !  Grer- 
trude — the  blank  his  departure  created  in  my  exist- 
ence I  I  felt  that  '  from  my  life  the  beautiful  had 
vanished  to  return  not.'  A  deep  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, of  weariness,  of  desolation,  benumbed  every 
faculty.  All  my  former  pursuits  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  him  that  I  dared  not  pursue  any  one 
of  them ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  ray  duty  to  my 
husband,  I  should  have  sunk  into  an  apathy  which 
would  certainly  have  destroyed  me.  But  to  him  I 
owed  too  deep  a  debt  not  to  struggle  earnestly 
against  my  inward  sorrow.  I  saw  that  his  mild 
and  melancholy  eye  read  the  conflict  of  my  soul,  and 
I  did  struggle,  and  was  in  part  victorious. 

*'  We  soon  after  quitted  the  spot  where  we  both 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
sailed  for  Europe.  But  amid  the  sacred  relics  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  beatitiful,  whether  in 


nature  or  art,  the  spirit  of  him  I  was  striving  to  for- 
get still  seemed  to  follow  me.  His  genius  had  left 
its  impress  on  the  very  marble  of  the  classic  forms 
I  had  heard  him  describe  so  often — the  rich  tones  of 
the  almost  seraphic  music  that  gratified  my  ear 
would  breathe  of  him— even  the  mighty  minster 
seemed  to  echo  with  the  voice  of  one  who  I  well 
knew  had  bowed  in  deep  devotion  before  its  altars — 
everywhere— everywhere,  I  was  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  my  unhappy  love! 

"  We  returned  laden  with  the  beautiful  objects 
you  see  around  me,  which  the  unwearying  affection 
of  my  husband  had  collected  to  gratify  me ;  but  soon 
after,  as  you  know,  the  hand  of  disease  was  laid 
upon  him,  and  two  years  of  suffering  brought  him 
to  his  grave.  Often  when  watching  by  his  side,  or 
performing  for  him  the  numberless  offices  which  his 
weakness  required,  he  would  turn  his  sad  eye  upon 
me,  and  with  a  tone  of  infinite  pity  exclaim — *  My 
poor,  poor  Agnes !'  and  my  heart  would  almost 
break  at  the  well-remembered  words.  He  died, 
leaving  me  mistress  of  his  splendid  fortune.  At  my 
death  it  is  to  go  to  Ernest,  as  his  nearest  surviving 
relative.  With  the  exception  of  a  kind  letter,  soon 
after  my  husband's  death,  which  called  for  no  reply, 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since.  He  is  still 
unmarried,  and  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of  his 
calling. 

"  Had  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  I  would  at 
once  have  renounced  the  wealth  my  husband  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  with  a  humble  income  have 
retired  to  some  secluded  spot,  where,  in  self-denial, 
charity  and  devotion,  I  could  have  spent  the  remnant 
of  my  life,  but  my  husband's  will  was  sacred  to  me. 
I  therefore  remain  in  the  spot  he  selected  for  me, 
and  endeavor  by  a  strict  renunciation  of  the  luxu- 
rious habits  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  to 
strengthen  my  soul  while  pursuing  the  strait  and 
narrow  path,  and  with  the  wealth  which  has  failed 
to  give  happiness  to  myself  to  cause  many  a  care- 
worn face  to  brighten  in  my  presence.  But  even 
now,  Gertrude,  though  I  hope  and  pray  my  sinful 
wandering  of  affection  has  been  forgiven  me,  its 
memory  still  bedews  my  cheek  with  tears  of  shame 
and  self-abasement,  and  nothing  but  the  sorrow  that 
filled  my  soul  at  the  thought  of  your  being  forced 
into  the  false  position  I  so  long  occupied,  could  have 
led  me  to  open  my  life  thus  before  you — whether  for 
warning  or  example  you  can  judge." 

G^ertrude's  tears  fell  fast  over  the  pale  face  of  the 
dead  when  she  concluded,  and  as  she  ga2ed  fixedly 
on  the  beloved  lineaments  still  beautiful  in  death,  she 
wondered  at  the  change  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 
The  brow  was  now  smooth  and  tranquil  as  her  own, 
a  faint  smile  lingered  about  the  exquisitely  formed 
mouth,  all  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering  were  gone. 
And  while  Gertrude  imprinted  her  soft  kisses  upon 
the  marble  cheek,  she  felt  that  even  the  memory  of 
the  earthly  passion  whose  sad  record  she  had  been 
perusing  had  now  passed  away,  while  the  heavenly 
love  which  had  succeeded  it,  and  cast  its  radiance 
round  the  daily  life  of  her  friend,  still  shone  about 
her  in  all  the  brightness  of  its  native  glory. 
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Gertrude's  doubts,  if  she  had  aoy,  as  to  the  course 
she  was  to  pursue,  were  now  at  rest.  Her  refusftl 
of  Mr.  Seldon  was  so  decided  as  to  leave  him  no 
hopes  of  ultimate  success ;  and  her  parents,'  though 
much  disappointed,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
cherished  hopes.  Over  Gertrude's  spirit  a  change 
had  come — ^the  vague  dreams  of  excellence,  of  supe- 
riority, of  manly  grace  and  intellectual  pre-eminence 
that  hitherto  had  floated  dim  and  shapeless  through 
her  imagination,  now  took  form  and  coloring,  and 
to  him  whose  high  endowments  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  the  heart  of  her  friend,  she  now 
unconsciously  dedicated  her  own. 

A  few  months  brought  Ernest  Falconer  to  take 
possession  of  his  rich  inheritance;  and  Gertrude, 
even  at  their  first  interview,  blushed  and  trembled, 
as  though  his  dark  spiritual  eye  could  pierce  through 
the  thm  disguise  of  conventional  indifference,  and 
discover  the  interest  with  which  he  had  already  in- 
spired her.  The  face  and  form  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance was  not  one  that  is  hastily  forgotten,  and 
Gertrude  could  not  help  wondering  that  her  friend 
had  spoken  so  slightly  of  his  external  attractions. 
A  closer  examination  convinced  her,  however,  that 
the  time  that  had  passed  since  they  had  met  might 
have  added  to,  rather  than  diminished  his  personal 


beauty,  and  that  the  tall,  well  developed  form,  and 
strongly  marked  though  highly  intellectual  featurea, 
were  probably  handsomer  in  the  man  of  thirty-five 
than  in  the  youth  of  four-and-twenty. 

Mrs.  Weston  received  the  wealthy  heir  with  a 
distinguished  attention  nothing  <K>nld  have  induced 
her  to  pay  to  the  less  richly  endowed  clergyman, 
and  in  proportion  as  Ernest  was  disgusted  with  the 
worldliness  of  the  mother,  did  his  wonder  at  the 
modesty,  the  purity,  the  gentleness,  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  beautiful  and  high-souled  daughter  in- 
crease. He  soon  discovered  the  powerful  influence 
his  gifted  relative  had  exerted  over  her  mind,  and 
this  was  from  the  first  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  which  gradually  ripened  into  a  strong  attach- 
ment. The  deep  respect  and  admiration  Ernest  so 
openly  expressed  for  the  character  of  her  departed 
friend  convinced  Gertrude  that  he  was  entirely  im- 
conscious  of  the  feelings  with  which  she  had  re- 
garded him,  and  though  she  has  now  been  many 
years  his  wife,  she  still  sacredly  guards  Mrs.  Ether- 
ington's  secret.  But  the  very  happiness  she  now 
enjoys,  arising  as  it  does  from  mutual  love  and 
mutual  sympathy,  has  awakened  in  her  mind  a  still 
deeper  feeling  for  the  sufierings  of  the  noble  being 
whose  whole  heart  had  been  unveiled  for  her  benefit 
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TAj  good  Josephine !  my  destiny  Ls  more  poworfol  than  my  will.    Napolsoh. 


I  weep !  yet  'tis  not  thai  I  feel,  perchance,  another  brow 
Will  to  thy  cheek  ns  fondly  steal,  as  mine  is  stealing  now! 
No,  no ! — ^if  thou  thyself  coaldst  bear,  though  fairer  far  it 

be- 
Where  mine  hath  been,  to  place  it  there,  the  thought  is 

naught  to  me ! 

I  weep  I  yet  these  are  idle  tears — I  would  they  should  not 

flow — 
I  have  no  hope— no  jealous  fears — I  pray  thee  freely  go  ! 
If  in  thy  soul  the  thought  hath  grown  that  we  can  ever 

part^ — 
Go,  go  ! — thou  art  no  more  mine  own — I  yield  thee  back 

thy  heart. 


Mine  own— though  all  its  wealth  was  thine,  its  more  than 

human  trust, 
Like  summer-wreaths  that  children  twine,  may  perish  in 

the  dust ; 
For  it  would  spurn  to  hold  thee  here  in  an  oneasy  chain — 
Though  not  the  less  will  gosh  the  tear — for  love  all,  all  in 

vain. 

Ah  !  when  bereaved  we  sadly  roam  whence  those  we  love 

are  parted, 
'Tis  not  the  new  form,  though  it  come,  that  makes  us 

broken-hearted — 
It  is  the  sense,  all  heavy  borne,  of  something  gone  astray  ; 
It  is  the  heart,  all  inly  torn,  bleeding  its  pulse  away. 


GIVE  BACK,  O  GRAVE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL! 


BT  CATHARINE  WEBB  BASHER. 


Give  back,  O  grave,  the  beautiful 

Won  to  thy  cold  embrace  I 
The  infant  with  its  curls  of  gold — 

The  maiden  iu  her  grac« ; 
The  bud  and  flower,  which  by  my  side 
Grew  pale  as  lilies  are,  and  died. 

Give  back,  oh  grave,  our  sister  bright ! 

We  yearn  to  hear  the  song 
Which  from  her  ruby  lips  gashed  forth 


Upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
When  morning  with  her  brow  of  light 
Chased  far  away  the  shades  of  night. 

Why  from  the  household  must  you  take 

Our  fairest  and  our  best, 
To  grace  thy  chambers,  pallid  Death, 

And  moulder  on  thy  breast  ? 
Oh  give  them  back,  the  good,  the  fair. 
Nor  let  the  worm  hold  revel  there ! 


MARGINALIA. 


BT  EDOAB  A.  I>0#. 


I  HAVE  just  finished  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris" — 
a  work  of  unquestionable  power — a  museum  of 
novel  and  ingenious  incident — a  paradox  of  child- 
ish folly  and  consummate  skill.  It  has  this  point  in 
common  with  all  the  **  convulsive"  fictions — that 
the  incidents  are  consequential  from  the  premises, 
while  the  premises  themselves  are  laughably  incredi- 
ble. Admitting,  for  instance,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  man  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state  of  society 
as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  interference,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  his  accomplishing  all  that  is  accomplished. 
Another  point  which  distinguishes  the  Sue  school,  is 
the  total  want  of  the  ars  ceiare  ariem.  In  effect  the 
writer  is  always  saying  to  the  reader,  "  Now — in 
one  moment — you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see,  I 
am  about  to  produce  on  you  a  remarkable  impres- 
sion. Prepare  to  have  your  imagination,  or  your 
pity,  greatly  excited."  The  wires  are  not  only  not 
concealed,  but  displayed  as  things  to  be  admired, 
equally  with  the  puppets  they  set  in  motion.  The 
result  is,  that  in  perusing,  for  example,  a  pathetic 
chapter  in  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris"  we  say  to  our- 
selves, without  shedding  a  tear — "  Now,  here  is 
something  which  will  be  sure  to  move  every  reader 
to  tears."  The  philosophical  motives  attributed  to 
Sue  are  absurd  in  the  extreme.  His  first,  «nd  in 
fact  his  sole  object,  is  to  make  an  exciting,  and 
therefore  saleable  book.  The  caiU  (implied  or 
direct)  about  the  amelioration  of  society,  etc.,  is 
but  a  very  usual  trick  among  authors,  whereby  they 
hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of  dignity  or  utilitarianism 
to  their  pages  as  shall  gild  the  pill  of  their  licentious- 
ness. The  ruse  is  even  more  generally  employed 
by  way  of  engrafting  a  meaning  upon  the  otherwise 
unintelligible.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  this 
ruse  is  an  after-thought,  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
a  moral,  either  appended  (as  in  ^Esop)  or  dovetailed 
into  the  body  of  the  work,  piece  by  piece,  with 
great  care,  but  never  without  leaving  evidence  of 
its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  C.  H.  Town)  is  very  imper- 
fect, and,  by  a  too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  con- 
trives to  destroy  the  whole  tone  of  the  original.  Or, 
perhaps,  I  should  say  a  too  literal  rendering  of  local 
peculiarities  of  phrase.  There  is  one  point  (never 
yet,  I  believe,  noticed)  which,  obviously,  should  be 
considered  in  translation.  We  should  so  render  the 
original  that  the  version  should  impress  the  people  for 
toham  it  is  intended^  just  as  the  original  impresses 
the  people  for  whom  it  {the  original)  is  intended. 
Now,  if  we  rigorously  translate  mere  local  idiosyn-  | 
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crasies  of  phrase  (to  say  nothing  of  idioms)  we  in- 
evitably distort  the  author's  designed  impression. 
We  are  sure  to  produce  a  whimsical,  at  least,  if  not 
always  a  ludicrous,  effect — for  novelties,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  are  incongruities — oddities.  A  distinc- 
tion, of  course,  should  be  observed  between  those 
peculiarities  of  phrase  which  appertain  to  the  nation 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  author  himself — for 
these  latter  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  all  na- 
tions, and  should  be  literally  translated.  It  is  merely 
the  general  inattention  to  the  principle  here  pro- 
posed, which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  international 
depreciation,  if  not  positive  contempt,  as  regards 
literature.  The  English  reviews,  for  example,  have 
abundant  allusions  to  what  they  call  the  "frivolous- 
ness"  of  French  letters — an  idea  chiefly  derived  from 
the  impression  made  by  the  French  manner  merely — 
this  manner,  again,  having  in  it  nothing  essentially 
frivolous,  but  affecting  all  foreigners  as  such  (the 
English  especially)  through  that  oddity  of  which  1 
have  already  assigned  the  origin.  The  French  re- 
turn the  compliment,  complaining  of  the  British 
gaucherie  in  style.  The  phraseology  of  every  nation 
has  a  taint  o(  drollery  about  it  in  the  ears  of  every 
other  nation  speaking  a  different  tongue.  Now,  to 
convey  the  true  spirit  of  an  author,  this  taint  should 
be  corrected  in  translation.  We  should  pride  our- 
selves less  upon  literal ity  and  more  upon  dexterity 
at  paraphrase.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  by  such  dexterity, 
a  translati4)n  may  he  made  to  convey  to  a  foreigner  a 
juster  conception  of  an  original  than  could  the  origi- 
nal itself? 

The  distinction  I  have  made  between  mere  idioms 
(which,  of  course,  should  never  be  literally  rendered) 
and  "  local  idiosyncrasies  of  phrase^^''  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  a  passage  at  page  291  of  Mr.  Town's 
translation : 

"  Never  mind  I  Go  in  there !  You  will  take  the  cloak 
of  Calebasse.    Yon  will  ^vrap  yourself  in  it,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and 
are  meant  kindly,  although  imperatively.  They 
embody  a  local  peculiarity — a  French  peculiarity  of 
phrase,  and  (to  French  ears)  convey  nothing  dicta- 
torial. To  our  own,  nevertheless,  they  sound  like 
the  command  of  a  military  oflicer  to  his  subordinate, 
and  thus  produce  an  effect  quite  different  from  that 
intended.  The  translation,  in  such  case,  should  be 
a  bold  paraphrase.  For  example: — "I  must  insist 
upon  your  wrapping  yourself  in  the  cloak  of  Cale- 
basse." 

Mr.  Town's  version  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris," 
however,  is  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  exces- 
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sive  Uterality  alone,  but  abounds  in  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  author's  meaning.  One  of  the  strangest 
errors  occurs  at  page  368,  where  we  read : 

"  From  a  wicked,  bmtal  savage  and  riotous  rascal,  he 
has  made  me  a  kind  of  honest  man  by  saying  only  two 
words  to  me ;  but  these  words,  *  voyez  voos,'  were  like 
magic." 

Here  **  voyez  vous"  are  made  to  be  the  two  magi- 
cal words  spoken ;  but  the  translation  should^un — 
"  these  words,  do  you  see  ?  were  like  magic."  The 
actual  words  described  as  producing  the  magical 
effect  are  **  heart"  and  "  honor." 

Of  similar  character  is  a  curious  mistake  at  page 

245. 

*'  He  is  a  gueuxfini  and  an  attack  will  not  save  him," 
added  Nicholas.    "  Ar—  yes,"  said  the  widow. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  Town's  translation  have  no 
doubt  been  puzzled  to  perceive  the  force  or  rele- 
vancy of  the  widow's  **A— yes"  in  this  case.  I 
have  not  the  original  before  me,  but  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  runs  thus,  or  nearly  so : — "  11  est  un 
gueuxfini  et  un  assaut  ne  VintimitUra  pas."  "  Un — 
oui  /"  dit  la  veuve. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  vivacious  French 
colloquy,  the  otd  seldom  implies  assent  to  the  letter, 
but  generally  to  the  spirit,  of  a  proposition.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  usually  says  "yes"  where  an  English- 
man would  say  "  no."  The  lalter's  reply,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  sentence  "An  attack  will  not  intimi- 
date him,"  would  be  "  No"— that  is  to  say,  "I 
grant  you  that  it  would  not."  The  Frenchman, 
however,  answers  *'  Yes" — meaning,  *'  I  agree 
with  what  you  say — it  would  not."  Both  replies, 
of  course,  reaching  the  same  point,  although  by 
opposite  routes.  With  this  understanding,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  true  version  of  the  widow's  "  Un — 
ouil^^  should  be,  "  One  attack,  I  grant  you,  might 
not,"  and  that  this  is  the  version  becomes  apparent 
when  we  read  the  words  immediately  following — 
"  but  every  day — every  day  it  is  hell !" 

An  instance  of  another  cla.«is  of  even  more  repre- 
hensible blunders,  is  to  be  found  on  page  297,  where 
Bras-Rouge  is  made  to  say  to  a  police  oHlcer — "  No 
matter;  it  is  not  of  that  I  complain  ;  every  trade  has 
iXs  disagreements."  Here,  no  doubt,  the  French  is 
desagrimens — inconveniences — disadvantages — un- 
pleasantnesses. Disagremens  conveys  disagree- 
ments not  even  so  nearly  as,  in  Latin,  rttigio  im- 
plies religion. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  in  turning  over  these 
pages,  to  come  upon  the  admirable,  thrice  admira- 
ble story  called  "  Gringalet  et  Coupe  en  Deux" 
which  is  related  by  Piquc-Vijiaigre  to  his  com- 
panions in  La  Force.  Rarely  have  I  read  any  thing 
of  which  the  exquisite  skill  so  delighted  me.  For 
my  soul  I  could  not  suggest  a  fault  in  it — except, 
perhaps,  that  the  intention  of  telling  a  very  pathetic 
story  is  a  little  too  transparent. 

But  I  say  that  I  was  surprised  in  coming  upon  this 
story — and  I  uxts  so,  because  one  of  its  points  has 
been  suggested  to  M.  Sue  by  a  tale  of  my  own. 
Coupe  en  Deux  has  an  ape  remarkable  for  its  size, 
strength,    ferocity,    and    propensity    to    imitation. 


Wishing  to  commit  a  murder  bo  cunningly  that 
discovery  would  be  impossible,  the  master  of  this 
animal  teaches  it  to  imitate  the  functions  of  a  bar- 
ber, and  incites  it  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  child,  under 
the  idea  that,  when  the  murder  is  discovered,  it  will 
be  considered  the  un  instigated  d€»ed  of  the  ape. 

On  first  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  some 
of  my  friends  would  accuse  me  of  plagiarising  from 
it  my  "  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  But  I  soon 
called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  first  published  in 
"  Graham's  Magazine"  for  April,  1841.  Some  years 
ago,  "  The  Paris  Charivari"  copied  my  story  with 
complimentary  comments;  objecting,  however,  to 
the  Rue  Margate  on  the  ground  that  no  such  street 
(to  the  Charivari's  knowledge)  existed  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  look  upon  M.  Sue's 
adaptation  c^  my  property  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  compliment.  The  similarity  majf  have 
been  entirely  accidental. 

A  hundred  criticisms  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, I  must  regard  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons"  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  dramatic  efforts  of  modem  tim^. 
It  is  popular,  and  justly  so.    It  could  not  fail  to  be 
popular  so  long  as  the  people  have  a  heart    It 
abounds  in  sentiments  which  stir  the  soul  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.    It  proceeds  rapidly  and  conse- 
quentially ;  the  interest  not  for  one  moment  being 
permitted  to  flag.    Its  incidents  are  admirably  con- 
ceived and  skillfully  wrotight  into  execution.    Its 
dramatis  person tr^  throughout,  have  the  high  merit 
of  being  natural,  although,  except  in  the  case  of 
Pauline,  there  is  no  marked  individuality.    She  is  a 
creation  which  would   have  done  no  dishonor  to 
Sbakspeare.    She  excites  profound  emotion.    It  has 
been  sillily  objected  to  her,  that  she  is  weak,  merce- 
nary, and  at  points  ignoble.   She  is ;  and  what  then  ? 
We  are  not  dealing  wilh  Claris.sa  Harlowe.    Bulwcr 
has  painted  a  woman.    The  chief  defect  of  the  play 
lies  in  the  heroine's  consenting  to  wed  Beauseant 
while  aware  of  the  exii*tence  and  even  the  continued 
love  of  Claude.    As  the  plot  runs,  there  is  a  question 
in  Pauline's  soul  between  a  comparatively  trivial 
(because  merely  worldly)  injury  to  her  father,  and 
utter  ruin  and  despair  inflicted  upon  her  hiLsband. 
Here  there  should  not  have  been  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion.   The  audience  have  no  sjinpathy  with  any. 
Nothing  on  earth  should  have  induced  the  wife  to 
give  up  the  living  Melnotte.    Only  the  assurance  of 
his  death  could  have  justified  her  in  sacrificing  her- 
self to  Bcauscant.    As  it  is,  we  hate  her  for  the 
sacrifice.    The  effect  is  repulsive — but  I  must  be 
understood  as  calling  this  effect  objectionable  solely 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  at  war  wilh  the  whole 
genius  of  the  play. 

One  of  the  most  singular  styles  in  the  world— cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  loose — is  that  of  the  elder 
D'Lnraeli.  For  example,  he  thus  begins  his  Chapter 
on  Bibliomania  :  "  The  preceding  article  [that  on 
Libraries]  is  honorable  to  literature."  Here  no  self- 
praise  is  intended.  The  writer  means  to  say  merely 
that  the  facts  narrated  in  the  preceding  article  are 
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honorable,  etc.  Three- fourths  of  his  sentences  are 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blunders 
evidently  arise,  however,  from  the  author's  pre- 
occupation with  his  subject.  His  thought,  or  rather 
matter,  outruns  his  pen,  and  drives  him  upon  con- 
densation at  the  expense  of  luminousness.  The 
manner  of  D'Israeli  has  many  of  the  traits  of  Gibbon 
— although  little  of  the  latter's  precision. 

If  need  were,  1  should  have  little  difficulty,  per- 
haps, in  defending  a  certain  apparent  dogmatism  to 
which  I  am  prone,  on  the  topic  of  versification. 

"  "What  is  Poetry?"  notwithstanding  Leigh  Hunt's 
rigmarolic  attempt  at  answering  it,  is  a  query  that, 
with  great  care  and  deliberate  agreement  before- 
hand on  the  exact  value  of  certain  leading  words, 
may^  possibly,  be  settled  to  the  partial  satisfaction  of 
a  few  analytical  intellects,  but  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  metaphjrsics,  never  can  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  majority ;  for  the  question  is 
purely  metaphysical,  and  the  whole  science  of 
metaphysics  is  at  present  a  chaos,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  fixing  the  meanings  of  the  words 
which  its  very  nature  compels  it  to  employ.  But  as 
regards  versification,  this  difficulty  is  only  partial ; 
for  although  one-third  of  the  topic  may  be  considered 
metaphysical,  and  thus  may  be  mooted  at  the  fancy 
of  this  individual  or  of  that,  still  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  belong,  undeniably,  to  the  mathematics.  The 
questions  ordinarily  discussed  with  so  much  gravity 
in  regard  to  rhythm,  metre,  etc.,  are  susceptible  of 
positive  adjustment  by  demonstration.  Their  laws 
are  merely  a  portion  of  the  Median  laws  of  form  and 
quantity — of  relation.  In  respect,  then,  to  any  o( 
these  ordinary  questions — these  sillily  moot  points 
which  so  often  arise  in  common  criticism — the  proso- 
dist  would  speak  as  weakly  in  saying  "this  or  that 
proposition  is  probably  so  and  so,  or  possibly  so  and 
so,"  as  would  the  mathematician  in  admitting  that, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  or  if  he  were  not  greatly 
mistaken,  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  were,  together, 
greater  than  the  third  side.  I  must  add,  however, 
as  some  palliation  of  the  discussions  referred  to,  and 
of  the  objections  so  often  urged  with  a  sneer  to 
"  particular  theories  of  versification  binding  no  one 
but  their  inventor" — that  there  is  really  extant  no 
such  work  as  a  Prosody  Raisonnee.  The  Prosodies 
of  the  schools  are  merely  collections  of  vague  laivs^ 
with  their  more  vague  exceptions,  based  upon  no 
principles  whatever,  but  extorted  in  the  most  specu- 
lative manner  from  the  usages  o{  the  ancients,  who 
bad  iio  laws  beyond  those  of  their  ears  and  fingers. 
*'  And  these  were  sufficient,"  it  will  be  said,  "  since 
'  The  Iliad'  is  melodious  and  harmonious  beyond 
any  thing  of  modern  times."  Admit  this: — but 
neither  do  we  write  in  Greek,  nor  has  the  invention 
of  modern  times  been  as  yet  exhausted.  An  analysis 
based  on  the  natural  laws  of  which  the  bard  of  Scios 
was  ignorant,  would  suggest  multitudinous  improve- 
ments to  the  best  passages  of  even  **  The  Iliad" — 
nor  does  it  in  any  manner  follow  from  the  suppositi- 
tious fact  that  Homer  found  in  his  ears  and  fingers 
a  satisfactory  system  of  rules  (the  point  which  I 


have  just  denied) — nor  does  it  follow,  I  say,  from 
this,  that  the  rules  which  we  deduce  from  the 
Homeric  effects  are  to  supersede  those  immutable 
principles  of  time,  quantity,  etc. — the  mathematics, 
in  short,  of  music — which  must  have  stood  to  these 
Homeric  effects  in  the  relation  of  causes — the  mediaU 
causes  of  which  these  "  ears  and  fingers"  are  simply 
the  intermedia. 

A  book*  which  puzzles  me  beyond  measure,  since, 
while  agreeing  with  its  general  conclusions,  (except 
where  it  discusses  p-ct?t*to7i,)  I  invariably  find  fault 
with  the  reasoning  through  which  the  conclusions 
are  attained.  I  think  the  treatise  grossly  illogical 
throughout.  For  example : — the  origin  of  the  work 
is  thus  stated  in  an  introductory  chapter : 

**  About  twelve  months  since,  I  was  asked  by 
some  friends  to  write  a  paper  against  Mesmerism — 
and  I  was  furnished  with  materials  by  a  highly 
esteemed  quondam  pupil,  which  proved  incontestably 
that  under  some  circumstances  the  operator  might 
be  duped — that  hundreds  of  enlightened  persons 
might  equally  be  deceived — and  certainly  went  far 
to  show  that  the  pretended  science  was  wholly  a 
delusion — a  system  of  fraud  and  jugglery  by  which 
the  imaginations  of  the  credulous  were  held  in  thral- 
dom through  the  arts  of  the  designing.  Perhaps  in 
an  evil  hour  I  assented  to  the  proposition  thus  made 
— but  on  reflection  I  found  that  tne  facts  before  me 
only  led  to  the  direct  proof  that  certain  phenomena 
might  be  counterfeited  ;  and  the  existence  of  coun- 
terfeit coin  is  rather  a  proof  that  there  is  somewhere 
the  genuine  standard  gold  to  be  imitated." 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  a  mere  variation  of  what 
is  called  "  begging  the  question."  Counterfeit  coin 
is  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  genuine  : — this,  of 
course,  is  no  more  than  the  truism  that  there  can  be 
no  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  genuine — ^ju.st  as 
there  can  be  no  badness  where  there  is  no  goodness 
— the  terms  being  purely  relative.  But  beca/ttse  there 
can  be  no  counterfeit  where  there  is  no  orignal, 
does  it  in  any  manner  follow  that  any  undemon- 
st rated  original  exists?  In  seeing  a  spurious  coin 
we  know  it  to  be  such  by  comparison  with  coins 
admitted  to  be  genuine;  but  were  no  coin  admitted 
to  be  genuine,  how  should  we  establish  the  counter- 
feit, and  what  right  should  we  have  to  talk  of  coun- 
terfeits at  all  ?  Now,  in  the  case  of  Mesmerism, 
our  author  is  merely  begging  the  admisnon.  In  say- 
ing that  the  existence  of  counterfeit  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  real  Mesmerism,  he  demands  that  the  real 
be  admitted.  Either  he  demands  this  or  there  is  no 
shadow  of  force  in  his  proposition — for  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  pretend  to  be  that  which  is  not.  A  man, 
for  instance,  may  feign  himself  a  sphynx  or  a  griffin, 
but  it  would  never  do  to  regard  as  thus  demonstrated 
the  actual  existence  of  either  griffins  or  sphynxes. 
A  word  alone — the  word  "  counterfeit" — has  been 
sufficient  to  lead  Mr.  Newnham  astray.  People 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  "  counterfeit"  prevision, 
etc.,  but  io  feign  these  phenomena. 

Dr.  Newnham's  argiunent,  of  course,  is  by  no 

*  Ilaman  Mngnetism:  Its  Claim  to  Dispassionate  In- 
quiry. Being  an  Attempt  to  show  the  Utility  of  its  Appli- 
cation for  the  Relief  of  Human  Suflfering.  By  W.  Newn- 
ham, M.  R.  9.  L.,  Author  of  the  Reciprocal  Influetice  of 
Body  and  Mind.    Wiley  it  Putnam. 
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means  original  with  Mm,  althongli  he  seems  to  pride 
himself  on  it  as  if  it  were.  Dr.  More  says :  **  That 
there  should  be  so  universal  a  fame  and  fear  of  that 
which  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be  ever  in  the 
world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  If  there 
had  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  true  miracles, 
it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  people  by 
false.  The  alchemist  would  never  go  about  to 
sophisticate  meials,  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold 
and  silver,  unless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknow- 
ledged as  true  gold  and  silver  in  the  world." 

This  is  precisely  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Dr. 
Newnham,  and  belongs  to  that  extensive  class  of 
argumentation  which  is  all  point — deriving  its  whole 


efSdcX  from  epigrammatism.  That  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  in  a  Deity,  or  in  a  fiiture  state,  or  in  any- 
thing  else  credible  or  incredible — that  any  such  be- 
lief is  universal,  demonstrates  nothing  more  than 
that  which  needs  no  demonstration — ^the  human 
unanimity — the  identity  of  construction  in  the  human 
brain — ^an  identity  of  which  the  inevitable  result 
must  be,  upon  the  whole,  similar  deductions  from 
similar  data. 

Most  especially  do  I  disagree  with  the  author  of 
this  book  in  his  (implied)  disparagement  of  the  work 
of  Chauncey  Hare  Townshend— a  work  to  be  valued 
properly  only  in  a  day  to  come. 


CROWNING    OF    PETRARCH. 


BT  MBS.  E.  J.  EAME8. 


"This  far-famed  celebration  took  place  in  April,  on  Easter-Day.^' 


Abbatsd  in  a  monarch's  royal  robes,  with  gold  and  purple 

gleaming, 
And  the  broider'd  banners  of  the  proud  Colomia  o'er  him 

streaming — 
With  the  gorgeous  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Anjouite's 

court  attended. 
He  came,  that  princely  Son  of  Song ;  and  the  haughtiest 

nobles  rendered 
Adoring  homage  to  the  Laureate  Bard, 
Whose  sky  was  luminous— with  fame  and  glory  starr'd. 

And  following  his  triumphal  car,  Rome's  youthful  sons 
came  singing 

His  paiwion-kiudled  melodies,  with  the  silver  clarion  ring- 
ing 

A  prouder  music — harp,  and  lute,  and  lyre  all  sweet  sounds 
blending — 

And  the  orient  sun-god  on  his  way  in  dazzling  lustre 
bending. 
And  radiant  flowers  their  gem-like  splendor  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march  that  to  the  Eternal  City  led  ! 

In  all  itit  ancient  grandeur  was  that  sceptered  city  drest, 
And  pealing  note«  and  plaudits  rang  for  him  its  sovereign 

guest : 
The  voice  o(  the  Seven  Hills  went  up  from  kingly  hall  and 

lH>wer, 
And  throngs  with  laurel  boughs  poured  forth  to  grace  that 

triumph-hour  ; 
While  centers  wafted  rich  perfumes  around, 
And   the   glowing  air   with   mirth   and   melody   was 

crowned  I 

On— onward  to  the  Capitol,  Italia's  children  crowded — 
Over  three  hundred  triumphs  there  the  sun  had  sat  un- 
clouded ; 
For  crowned  kings,  and  conquerors  haught',  had  trod  that 

path  to  glory, 
And  poets  won  bright  wreaths,  and  immes  to  live  in  song 
and  story ! 
But  ne'er  before,  king,  bard,  or  victor  came 
Winning  auch  honors  for  his  name,  and  poet-fame. 


The  gliUering  gates  are  passed,  and  he  hath  gained  the 

imperial  summit. 
And  deep  rich  strains  of  harmony  are  proudly  floating 

from  it : 
Incense— sunshine — and  the  swelling  shout  of  a  nation's 

heart  beneath  him 
Go  up  to  his  glorious  place  of  pride,  while  the  kingly  Orsos 

wreathe  him ! 
Well  may  the  bard's  enraptured  heart  beat  high, 
Filled  with  the  exulting  thought  of  his  gift^s  bright 

victory. 

Crowned  One  of  Rome  I    from  that  lofty    height  thoa 
weor'st  a  conqueror's  seeming — 

Thy  dark,  deep  eye  with  the  radiance   of   inqiiratioa 
beaming — 

Thou  'st  won  the  living  wreath  for  which  thy  young  am- 
bition panted ; 

Thy  aspiring  dre.im  is  realize<l  j  hast  thou  one  wish  un- 
grantcd  ? 
Kings  bow  to  the  might  of  thy  genius-gifted  mind, 
Host  thou  one  unattained  hope,  in  the  deep  heart  en- 
shrined ? 

Oh  !  wreathed  lord  of  tlie  lyre  of  song  I  even  then  thy 

heart  was  haimted 
With  one  wild  and  passionate  wish  to  lay  that  crown,  a 

gift  enchanted, 
Low  at  her  feet,  whose  smile  was  m^e  than  glory,  fame, 

or  power — 
For  whose  dear  sake  was  won,  and  worn,  the  glittering 

laurel-flower ! 
Oh  !  little  worth  thy  bright  reno^vIl  to  thee, 
Uiuharcd  by  her,  the  star  of  thy  idolatry  I 

Thanks  to  thy  lyre  I  she  livelh  yet.  Oh  poet !   in  thy  nnm- 

bers — 
The  peerless  sUir  of  Avignon,  who  shone   o'er  all  thy 

slumbers. 
Entire  and  sole  idolatry  at  Laura's  shrine  was  given, 
Yet  was  her  life-lot  severed  far  from  thine  as  earth  an«i 
heaven  I 

And  thou,  the  crowned  of  Rome — gifted  and  great 

Stood  in  thy  glory  still  alone  and  desolate  ! 


GAME-BIRDS    OF    AMERICA. 


vnlh  approprifil 
field  in  Onliain 


THE  W        DCOCK        0 1 
Though  a  great  favorile  with  Ihe  American  sporti' 

Bhghlly  underBtuod.  li  arrivM  in  Pennsylvania 
early  in  March,  soraelima*  eooavr,  anJ  many 
Bparlamen  aro  of  opinion  ihal  lome  rflmua  through 

d need  temperature  of  [ho  bigh  groanda  rorcwtham 
10  remove,  ihey  iteek  nut  some  quiet  grusf  ipot  in 
the  neighborhood  of  timall  apringlela  or  brooks,  at 
once  xuilable  for  feeilins  and  lyiogi  xid  remain 
(here  until  Ihc  weatlier  haa  become  exlreinely  cold ; 
while  they  are  known  not  unfrequenlly  to  breed  bo- 
fiire  the  (now  is  olf  the  hills  in  the  spring.  During 
the  day,  ihey  keep  to  (he  wood^  and  thickets,  aod, 
at  the  approach  of  evening,  resort  to  the  spring» 
and  open  places  lo  feed.  They  extend  their  migra- 
tions as  far  north  us  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  breed  in 
alt  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  Many  onitbologiMi 
have  asserted  that  they  crosa  the  Allaotio  to  Europe, 
but  that  this  is  a  fallacy  may  be  ihova  by  a  com- 
pari-'on  ofthe  American  with  the  Etiropeaa  wood- 
cock. Besides  a  diflereBCB  of  plumage,  it  ia  kaowa 
that  the  former  species  migrate*  from  the  torrid  to 
the  temperate  zone,  wbile  the  latter  goes  from  the 
tempenile  regions  to  the  arctic.  The  European 
woodcock  appears  in  Britain  in  October  and  No- 
vember, end  rpmains  to  March,  when  it  goes  off  to 
the  eitreme  northern  parts  of  the  coDlinenl.  Be- 
sides these  distinctions  of  climate  and  native  mark- 
ings, theire  ia  a  difrereace  in  favor  of  the  European 


Young  woodcocks,  from  a  week 

are  marked  from  the  bill  along  the 
id  head  with  a  broad  stripe  of  deep 
line  of  (he  same  passes  through  the 
undertheeye;  othera 


of  il 


bled  qtulla  a 
shealha. 

Tlw  full  grown  bird  is  from  ten  to  eleven  inches 
loBg,  Bsd  sixteen  inches  in  exient ;  (he  bill  is  a 
bownish  isah  color,  black  toward  the  tip,  the  upper 
mandible  nidja(  is  a  slight  knob,  that  projects  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  lower,  each  grooved, 
and  somewkot  Boie  than  two  inches  and  a-half  in 
length  ;  the  forehead,  (he  line  over  the  eye,  and  the 
lower  pans,  reddish  lawny ;  sides  oflhe  neck  of  an 
ashy  hua,  a  streak  of  dark  brown  running  between 
the  eye  and  the  bitl ;  ite  ercwn  from  the  forepart  of 
(he  eye  backward,  black,  oioesed  by  (hree  narrow 
bands  of  brownish  wbila;  checks  marked  with  a 


bar  of  black 


light  b 


the  back  and  of  the  scapub 
back  and  scapulars  deep  black,  each  feather  tipped 
or  marbled  with  light  brown  and  bright  ferruginous 
with  numerous  line  zigiag  lines  of  black  crosiing 
the  lighter  parts;  quilts  plain  dusky  brown;  tail 
blacdi,  each  feather  marked  along  the  auM,t  ti^i^ 
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with  kmU  tpon  of  lale  brewn,  aod  anding  Id  oar- 
TOW  tipi  of  ■  p«le  drtb  color  ^k>vs,  uid  lilreTy 
white  below;  lining'  of  llw  wing  brighl  ruM;  legi 
and  feet  ■  pala  raddiih  Seih  color;  weighl,  from 
fire  to  eleven  ounce*.  The  Teniale  has  ihe  bill 
nearly  three  incbai  in  length. 

Thii  bird  bai  Ibe  eye  very  full  and  blacb,  and 
aealed  high  and  far  back  in  the  niangular  head,  a 
great  ditlance  Trom  ihe  bill.  This  coiutruclion  i*  in 
admiiable  confmnity  with  Ihe  habiu  of  the  bird, 
giving  an  eilended  range  oCTiiion  at  Ibe  Mme  time 
that  it  proleclB  Ibe  organ  from  injury  while  the  bird 
it  •earching  in  the  mire  for  food.  The  flight  of  Ibe 
young  woodcock  is  >low ;  when  flmbed  at  any  time 
in  the  wood»,  be  rittn  lo  iba  height  of  Ibe  buabea  or 
underwood,  and,  dropping  at  a  abort  diitanee  behind 
(hem,  nine  for  several  yarda  upon  tho  ground  H 
■oon  aa  he  louchei  it.  Many  bave  auppoaed  Ibii  lo 
be  the  case  at  all  limea,  an  error  which  ariaea  from 
Ibe  unmerciful,  unopoilamanlilEe  practice  of  ahooting 
them  too  early  in  Iba  aeaaon.  Hundred*  begin  Ihe 
work  of  death  in  July,  when  lbs  half-Sedged  young- 
ling*, scarcely  able  to  fly,  fall  an  Inglorioui  prey. 
But  two  month*  laler  the  caae  ia  diflerenl.  The 
game  i*  then  worth  the  eSbrt  neceiaarjr  to  aeenre  it ; 
(fae^ump  and  well-fealbered  exhibit  at  Ihat  leaioD 
■peed  and  activity  acaioely  inferior  lo  Ibe  anipa  or 


■wallow,  twitting  and  dodging  and  towering  throdgh 
the  Iree-top*,  with  their  ■brill  whistle  fully  half  a 
mile  from  the  iportunaa  who  mi*ae*  them,  or  the 
dog  who  freak*  in  upon  their  covert. 

In  Auguil,  about  Ibe  lime  the  moult  begina,  tba 
woodcock  foraaka  their  haunl*  in  the  lowlanda,  and 
migrate  to  (be  mounuin  range*  in  the  miildle  Slatea, 
where  Ihey  remain  until  llu  approach  of  winter 
drive*  Ihem  back  again.  Game  vrill  alwaya  be 
found  in  Ibeii  fawile  feeding-placea  alW  a 
bard  froal,  and  may  be  aougbl  there  ■ucce*afully 
during  Ihe  remainder  of  IheHaaon.  One  feeding 
*pot  never  oonlain*  more  birds  than  it  can  mipport 
for  many  vreek*,  lay  twelve  10  Iwenly ;  and  Ihou^ 
Ibefiratoomer*,  if  undiaturbed,  will  have  the  *o1e 
pi«se*eion  of  it  during  Ibe  whole  lime,  their  ptam, 
iflhey  are  killed,  will  be  Bopptied  within  two  or 
three  day*  by  a  freah  colony  of  about  equal  number*. 
Thia  fad,  though  singular,  a  altcfled  by  a  gentle- 
man  of  gceal  dislinclion  aa  a  scientific  rporumsn. 
(H.  W.  HUBBST— TA«  WannUi  Weodlaml,)  aiul 
Mbeii.  Yet  none  have  ever  auocessfblly  accminttd 
for  it.  Woodcock  sbooling.wben  eagerly  followed. 
is  extremely  laborioua  and  fatiguing;  and  from  ibe 
aalme  of  Ihe  ground,  uaiMlIy  deep  mire  inten<pena] 
with  old  logs,  hid  rmm  aigtl  by  bushes,  reed*  and 
weed*,  Iba  best  doga  are  toon  tired  oat. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  (M^tagrit  Gi^apaiv.) 


The  wild  turkey  was  originally  found  scattered  I 
ihruughout  the  whole  conlinenl  of  North  America, 
ihoagb  it  now  Uvea  in  the  popnloiw  diitrlou  only  in  | 


>  degenersled  dencendant  of  ibe  bam-ynrd.  Id  the 
iSl  prairie*  and  fnre*l*  of  Ibe  weal,  and  in  many 
LslneisBa  In  the  somhara  and  vraatem  Btntes,  K 


-•  •    N.- 


'  ^  •  •*         ^ 


THK      TWn      vPTPvn« 


^'il 


Kmiurvil  a  longer  rpnce  ! 
But  «Miii  the  cliiUI  will  leani  dvcuit, 

The  happy  Hiiiilv  (le|mrt, 
Ami  ;u>  the  omik'ring  H«-ui4iiid  fleet, 

Crime  durkcii  round  the  heart. 


Sp<>iit  ill  the  Hummer  fhiule  * 
NVhy  in  it  thril  ihiU  cure  will  come, 

And  teiirs*  Uuh-w  tin'  ejes*  * 
I^tirn  thou,  that  trials  lead  un  home, 

And  fit  us  for  the  skies. 


i- 
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Still  finds  support  and  protection,  and  forms  no  small 
portion  of  the  "  fare"  of  many  of  our  half-civilized 
countrymen.  These  and  the  sportsman,  however, 
are  not  its  only  enemies ;  the  fox  and  the  weasel 
destroy  it  in  its  infancy ;  the  wild-cat  lies  ever  in 
ambush  to  seize  it  for  his  prey.  The  swamps  and 
lowlands  shelter  them  from  the  rifie,  and  aflbrd 
abundance  of  food  in  the  rich  productions  of  the  soil, 
but  another  cause  here  also  tends  to  lessen  their 
numbers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  a  rise  of 
the  rivers  about  the  time  of  hatching,  and  the  young, 
unable  to  fly,  fall  victims  to  the  waters  which  flow 
over  the  lowlands.  Their  number  is  annually  lessen- 
ing, and  as  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  is  caused 
only  by  their  death,  their  total  extermination  is 
rapidly  advancing. 

The  wild  turkey  is  four  feet  in  length,  the  alar 
extent  nearly  six  feet.  The  legs  and  feet  purplish 
red ;  the  eye  dark  ha2el ;  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
wings  yellowish  brown,  of  a  metallic  lustre  chang- 
ing to  deep  purple,  the  retuse  tips  of  the  feathers 
broadly  edged  with  velvet  black;  quills  dusky, 
banded  with  grayish  white ;  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  tail  coverts  deep  chestnut,  banded  with  green 
and  black ;  tail  feathers  of  the  same  color,  with 
waving  bars  and  sprinkles  of  black,  and  a  broad 
subterminal  blackish  band.  The  domestic  bird,  as 
is  well  known,  is  so  remarkable  for  singular  antipa- 
thies, cowardice  and  folly,  as  to  have  obtained  the 
same  reputation  in  France  which  the  goose  bears  in 
England.  But  in  this  degenerate  state  it  is  unfairly 
represented.  To  be  properly  appreciated,  the  turkey 
should  be  seen  in  the  forest,  in  his  commanding 
beauty,  with  his  clean  firm  step,  his  head  erect,  and 
his  clear  hazel  eye  fixed  in  the  direction  of  approach- 
ing danger.  The  French  fabulists  would  hesitate  to 
picture  him  as  the  representation  of  stupidity,  had 
they  but  to  match  their  cunning  with  his  in  his 
native  woods,  in  order,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
American  hunter,  to  procure  his  body  for  a  much 
needed  meal. 

The  turkey  hunter  of  the  southern  states  having 
provided  himself  with  a  sure  ritle,  and  a  pipe  on 
which  long  practice  has  enabled  him  to  imitate 
equally  well  the  note  of  alarm,  the  notes  of  love, 


the  cry  of  exultation  over  newly  discovered  stores 
of  food,  and  the  murmurings  of  the  fledgling,  takes 
his  station  behind  a  fallen  tree,  some  half  a  mile 
from  where  the  bird  he  seeks  is  feeding,  and  a  con- 
test commences  between  the  sagacity  of  the  man 
and  the  perfect  instinct  of  the  bird.  In  the  space  of 
two  or  three  hours  it  is  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
hunter,  who  during  all  that  time  has  lain  motionless 
as  the  log  before  him,  and  has  lured  his  victim  to 
destruction  by  at  the  most  four  or  five  imitations  of 
his  own  notes.  So  suspicious  is  the  game  that  the 
fall  of  a  dead  leaf,  the  cracking  of  a  twig  beneath 
the  foot  of  a  squirrel  will  spoil  the  morning's  work, 
and  put  the  turkey  to  immediate  flight  at  a  speed 
which  the  fleetest  hounds  cannot  equal.  The  bird  is 
often  lost  to  the  hunter  by  an  unsuccessful  shot,  as 
it  retains  the  most  wonderful  powers  of  locomotion, 
running  with  a  ball  through  its  body  long  enough  to 
be  lost  to  the  hunter. 

The  turkey  changes  its  habits  with  its  necessities, 
and  this  cunning  and  wildness  is  not  displayed,  ex- 
cept in  those  districts  where  it  is  scarce  and  mucE 
pursued.  When  numerous  and  little  hunted  indif- 
ferent hunters  succeed  in  killing  them.  When  ap- 
proached by  moonlight  they  may  be  readily  shot 
from  their  roosting-tree,  one  after  another,  as  they 
appear  to  apprehend  no  danger  except  from  the 
owls.  They  are  frequently  caught  in  pens  made  of 
logs,  and  entered  by  a  slanting,  covered  passage. 
Food  placed  within  this  pen,  and  laid  in  a  train  to 
its  entrance,  entices  them  in  one  by  one,  and  they 
are  secured  as  soon  as  they  enter,  because  they 
direct  their  view  upward  only  for  a  means  of  escape, 
instead  of  stooping  to  go  out  by  the  passage  which 
admitted  them. 

The  wild  turkey  is  neither  gregarious  nor  migra- 
tory, except  from  the  necessity  of  wandering  after 
food.  They  assemble  instinctively  in  considerable 
numbers,  however,  in  districts  where  their  food 
abounds,  making  their  migrations  entirely  on  foot, 
except  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed.  The  transit 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  labor,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  after  crossing  a  stream  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunter. 
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BT  B.   M.   AIDNET. 


Emblems  of  Innocence  and  Truth, 

Well  may  ye  thus  embrace  ! 
And  would  y^at  love  like  that  of  youth 

Endured  a  longer  space  ! 
But  soon  the  child  will  learu  deceit, 

The  happy  smile  depart. 
And  as  the  caiik'ring  seasons  fleet, 

Crime  darken  round  the  heart. 


Why  is  it  that  like  summer  flowers 

Sweet  memories  will  fade, 
Of  childhood's  joyous,  laughing  hours, 

Spent  in  the  summer  vhade  ? 
Why  is  it  that  dull  care  will  come. 

And  tears  bedew  the  eyes  ? 
Learn  thou,  that  trials  lead  us  home, 

And  fit  us  for  the  skies. 


SIR    HENRY'S    WARD. 


A     TALE     OF     THE     REVOLUTION. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'T  ii  an  old  tale  and  often  told, 

But  could  my  fate  and  wUh  agree, 
It  has  not  been  said  In  story  old, 
Of  maiden,  true,  betrayed  for  gold. 

That  loved  or  was  revenged  like  me.  Ma&miox. 

When  Laura  Longtree  returaed  to  the  hotel,  she 
found  her  brother  asleep,  but  his  face  was  troubled, 
and  in  his  slumber  he  seemed  laboring  with  some 
harrowing  dream.  She  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and 
watched  the  sleeper  with  a  keen  and  eager  gaze.  Her 
appearance  and  demeanor  had  altogether  changed. 
The  fire  that  had' sparkled  in  her  eyes  seemed  to 
have  burned  inward  since  she  had  knelt  there  before, 
and  a  dusky  glow,  dark  and  deep,  broke  steadily 
through  those  black  orbs.^  Her  lips  were  pale,  but 
firm  as  iron,  and  her  lofty  forehead  seemed  locked 
in  one  immovable  expression  of  stern  hate. 

Now  and  then  the  sleeper,  upon  whom  her  eyes 
were  bent,  would  start  and  clutch  his  hand  upon  the 
bed  clothes,  as  one  who,  in  fancy,  wrestles  with  a 
mortal  enemy,  muttering  harshly  between  his  teeth 
the  while,  and  tossing  to  and  (ro  upon  the  bed.  His 
words  were  indistinct,  but  Laura  must  have  heard 
them,  for  stern  smiles,  one  after  another,  shot  over 
her  face  as  she  listened,  and  once,  as  the  word  re- 
venge broke  through  his  clenched  teeth,  a  gleam  of 
strange  light  came  to  her  eyes,  and  she,  too,  mut- 
tered the  word  with  a  slow  and  deep  enunciation, 
as  if  her  soul  feasted  on  each  syllable  before  it  was 
uttered. 

At  length  Paul  became  so  deeply  agitated  that  he 
started  up  and  awoke,  laughing  with  accents  of 
fierce  triumph  as  his  eyes  uncloserV  He  saw  Laura 
still  kneeling  by  his  bed,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath 
fell  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  It  was  only  a  dream,  nothing  but  a  dream  !"  he 
said,  passing  one  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall. 

"  And  of  what  did  you  dream,  Paul  ?"  inquired 
Laura,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I — what  did  I  dream  ?  "Why  that  you  had  freed 
me  from  that  galling  oath;  tliat  I  had  the  traitor 
here — here,  with  my  knee  half  crushed  into  his  false 
heart — with  my  fingers  on  his  throat — of  what  else 
could  I  dream,  while  your  breath  was  on  my  fore- 
head ?" 

"  My  brother,"  said  Laura,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
made  Puiil  turn  his  eyes  suddenly  upon  her,  "  I  do 
i>ee  you  now  and  forever  from  the  oath  with  which 


— in  pity  of  my  weakness,  in  mercy  for  my  error— 
you  botmd  yoiu^telf  not  to  seek  vengeance  on  this 
man,  Benedict  Arnold — from  this  hoiu'  you  are  free 
to  deal  with  the  traitor  as  his  treachery  merits." 

Paul  sprang  from  the  bed  with  a  single  bound,  and 
an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a  shout  of  joy.  He 
flung  his  arms  around  the  stately  form  of  his  sister, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  lavished  caresses  upon 
her  as  if  she  had  granted  him  some  great  boon. 

*'  And  this  is  said  in  serious  earnest,  Latuv — ycu 
will  not  relent — you  will  never  attempt  to  curb  my 
revenge  again  ?  I  am  free — ^free — and  may  "wring— 
crush — trample  his  heart  to  the  dust,  without  iM'eak- 
ing  yours.  Oh,  sister,  sister,  how  I  have  longed  for 
this  hour !  I  have  himgered  and  thirsted  for  venge- 
ance on  this  man,  till  my  soul  has  no  other  want 
Laiuti,  Laura,  say  that  you  are  convinced  of  his  uo- 
wortbiness — say  that  you  love  him  no  longer.  To 
render  my  vengeance  perfect  you  must  share  it  fully, 
earnestly." 

**  I  do  share  it,  Paul,"  cried  the  wronged  woman, 
almost  fiercely.  "  Brother,  you  hate  this  man,  but 
your  feelings  are  feeble  compared  to  the  loathing 
that  fills  my  heart — for  such  hate  love  must  have 
gone  before — do  I  look  like  relenting  V 

She  turne^  her  face  full  upon  him  and  smiled. 
Paul  smiled  also,  and,  wringing  her  hand  in  his, 
answered — 

"  Now  I  am  free — now  I  am  strong — my  body  and 
spirit  were  sinking  under  the  cruel  restraint  that  you 
had  fixed  upon  ihem  ;  we  have  suflered  in  commoo, 
my  sister,  our  revenge  shall  be  in  common  also.  A 
long,  long  feast  it  shall  be  !" 

''  Let  there  be  no  violence,"  said  Laura,  with 
stern  composure.  '*  In  your  dream  you  muttered  of 
personal  conflict — of  rending  him  with  your  hands  I'' 

''  That,"  said  Paul  eagerly,  "  that  was  when  I  had 
no  hope  that  you  would  yield  this  caitiff  up  to  me, 
and  my  heart  was  violent  under  its  restraint.  Now, 
now,  I  will  Ix;  cautious.  I  will  be  miserly  of  my 
revenge  !  Fear  not  that  it  shall  fall  short  of  the  full 
measure  by  a  single  grain.  The  cup  that  be  has 
filled  for  us  shall  pass  to  his  own  lips — he  shall  not 
quart*  it  at  once,  oh  no  !  but  drop  by  drop.  My  plan 
is  perfect.  Listen,  Laura,  listen,  then  see  if  I  will 
take  the  short-lived  vengeance  of  a  wild  animal, 
and,  by  tearing  my  foe,  satiate  myself  in  a  single 
moment  for  a  lifetime  of  shame  and  misery  like  ours. 
Even  now  the  traitor  sits  tangled  in  the  "web  that  I 
had  woven  for  him,  hoping  almost  against  hope, 
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that  his  baseness  would  accomplish  that  for  which  I 
have  pleaded  so  long  in  vain,  that  you  would  see 
the  wretch  in  his  true  light,  and  take  off  your  inter- 
diet  that  I  might  render  him  back  wrong  for  wrong — 
shame  for  shame !" 

*'  And  will  your  plan  accomplish  this  ?  Have  you 
power  to  reach  the  traitor,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
friends  ?" 

*'  Here  lies  my  power !"  said  Paul,  taking  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  from  his  bosom.  ''  These  are  all  wit- 
nesses of  a  debt  in  moneys  that  is  due  to  me  from 
this  man.  He  has  no  means  of  meeting  this  debt 
save  by  his  bride's  fortune — " 

A  cloud  of  disappointment  came  over  Laura's 
face,  and  she  spoke  almost  with  scorn. 

'^  Is  the  forced  payment  of  a  debt  all  the  revenge 
you  seek  for  wrongs  such  as  ours?"  she  said,  *' a 
debt  from  which  she  may  at  any  time  redeem  him  !" 
*'  Be  patient,  I  say,  be  patient  and  hear  me  out — 
this  debt  is  to  be  the  stepping  stone  to  a  revenge  so 
deep,  so  perfect,  that  the  whole  civilized  world  may 
yet  hear  of  it.  I  will  press  for  immediate  payment. 
He  is  on  the  brink  of  marriage,  and  will  do  any 
thing  to  save  his  credit  with  the  lady's  family.  The 
public  funds  are  in  his  hands — he  will  use  them  for 
the  liquidation  of  my  claim." 

Laura's  eyes  kindled  as  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  en- 
tered them. 

"  I  see  !  I  see !"  she  said,  **  but  even  from  this  she 
may  redeem  him  the  moment  they  are  married  !" 

''  She  shall  not  have  time.  I  will  myself  bear  the 
tidings  of  this  embezzlement  to  Washington  long  be- 
fore he  will  venture  to  breathe  it  to  her." 

''  But  will  he  use  these  funds  ?"  said  Laura.  **Can 
he  be  so  base?" 

''He  has  done  worse  things,  and  he  will  do  this," 
replied  Paul,  eagerly,  for  there  was  something  of 
doubt  in  her  face  that  made  him  suspect  that  she  was 
relenting  in  her  opinion  of  their  mutual  enemy,  and 
that  her  woman's  heart  might  yet  recoil  from 
plunging  the  man  she  had  so  loved  into  a  life  of 
crime  and  infamy  ;  but  he  was  mistaken — she  was 
in  doubt  of  their  success,  not  of  his  unworthiness. 
She  said  this,  and  her  brother  went  on. 

*'  Washington  has  even  now  some  doubts  of  Ar- 
nold. Let  me  bring  proof  of  his  villany,  and  it  will 
be  exposed.  This  is  not  all — I  know  the  man,  for 
has  he  not  been  a  hateful  study  to  me  for  years? 
The  moment  he  is  branded  with  this  embezzlement, 
and  the  high  character  he  now  sustains  with  the  army 
is  touched,  it  will  lead  to  deeper  crime.  Laura,  the 
destiny  he  had  prepared  for  us  we  will  give  to  him  ! 
Men  shall  point  at  him  in  the  street,  till  the  red  stain 
of  guilt  burns  so  deep  on  his  forehead,  that  the  very 
children  may  read  his  character  there.  We  will 
have  a  long,  deep  and  perfect  revenge.  His  own 
base  nature  will  coin  it  for  us — is  already  coining 
it." 

Laura  sat  down,  and  casting  her  eyes  on  the  floor, 
mused  for  several  minutes;  then  she  arose,  and 
taking  her  brother's  hand,  smiled  upon  him  one  of 
those  stern,  icy  smiles  that  lay  harsher  than  a  frown 
on  her  beautiful  mouth* 
22 


''  My  brother,  I  leave  this  man  in  your  hands. 
You  are  right — his  evil  nature  will  avenge  me.  Let 
it  work  out  his  own  infamy." 

Paul  kissed  her  hand  gratefully,  as  if  it  had  con- 
ferred some  precious  blessing  upon  him.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  door  of  their  sitting  room 
opened,  and  a  stran^r  entered  the  room.  The  lad 
was  very  youthful,  and  dressed  with  singular  rich- 
ness. He  had  evidently  mistaken  the  chamber  for 
his  own,  for  he  hurried  across  the  room  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  any  object  that  it  contained,  and 
flung  himself  on  a  chair.  He  snatched  off  his  cap, 
crushed  the  gold  tassle  and  purple  velvet  in  his 
hands,  and  burying  his  face  in  it,  burst  into  tears, 
rocking  his  slender  person  to  and  fro  with  a  willowy 
bend,  and  shaking  his  head  now  and  then  passion- 
ately, while  his  convulsive  sobs  filled  the  room. 

Paul  and  Laura  Longtree  stood  gazing  at  each 
other,  lost  in  astonishment.  Laura  had  seen  the 
youthful  intruder  once  as  he  passed  up  the  passage 
toward  his  chamber,  which  adjoined  their  sitting 
room,  but  to  Paul  his  sudden  appearance,  his  dress 
and  passionate  grief,  were  equally  matters  of  sur- 
prise. Before  either  of  them  could  speak,  the  boy 
dashed  the  cap  from  his  face  and  looked  wildly  up, 
revealing  features  that,  flushed  and  agitated  as  they 
were,  bore  traces  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  almost 
childlike  delicacy.  He  turned  his  large  blue  eyes 
upon  the  brother  and  sister,  gazed  at  them  through 
his  tears  an  instant,  and  then  looked  around  the  room 
with  a  bewildered  expression  of  countenance,  as  if 
striving  to  account  for  the  presence  of  strangers 
there.  At  last  he  seemed  to  comprehend  that  it  waa 
not  his  own  room,  and  dashing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  one  hand,  he  bowed  with  a  degree  of 
awkwardness  strangely  at  variance  with  the  nattiral 
grace  of  his  general  movements,  and  making  a  con- 
fused apology  for  his  intrusion,  hurried  toward  the 
door. 

There  was  something  in  the  boy's  eye  that  thrilled 
Laura  Longtree  with  a  sensation  of  tender  sympathy. 
The  tones  of  his  voice,  which  were  remarkably 
sweet  and  earnest,  served  to  deepen  this  generous 
feeling,  and,  with  a  kindly  impulse,  she  started  for- 
ward to  open  the  door,  for  the  lad's  hand  trembled, 
and  he  could  not  lift  the  latch. 

Again  the  boy  uttered  a  broken  apology;  Laura 
reassured  him  with  one  of  those  heart-thrilling  smiles 
that  sometimes  lighted  her  face  like  sunshine  upon  a 
pool  of  deep  water,  and  addressed  a  few  courteous 
and  kind  words  to  him.  The  boy  paused  upon  the 
threshold — for  she  bad  opened  the  door — looked  ear- 
nestly into  her  face,  and  parted  his  lips  as  if  to 
speak ;  but  that  moment  a  young  man  in  the  rich 
scarlet  uniform  of  a  British  oflicer  came  up  the  stairs, 
and  approached  the  lad  with  a  hurried  and  anxious 
look. 

"  James,  James,  are  you  ill  ? — why  did  you  leave 
me  so  abruptly  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  youth,  with  a 
degree  of  anxiety  that  seemed  almost  paternal.  "  I 
thought  that  you  had  but  stepped  into  the  garden,  and 

was  terrified  when  the  servants  told  me  you  had 
gone,  complaining  of  illness.  What  ia  thA  tct»iis«£i'^. — 
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your  cbeek  is  flashed— your  eyes  are  heavy— is  it 
fever  ? — has  he  been  very  ill,  madam  7" 

The  last  words  were  addresse<^  to  Laura,  but  be- 
fore she  could  reply  the  officer  was  again  occupied 
with  the  youth.  *'  Come,"  he  said,  flinging  one  arm 
around  the  lad's  slender  waist,  **  come  to  your  own 
room  and  lie  down,  I  will  stay  by  ywi  till  the  doctor 
comes." 

An  expression  of  mingled  grief  and  scorn  shot 
over  the  boy's  face,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  arm 

at  was  now  closely  circling  him. 

"  I  am  well.  Major  Andre,  quite  well !  this  solici- 
tude on  my  account  is  entirely  uncalled  for  I  I  re- 
gret that  it  should  have  withdrawn  you  one  moment 
earlier  from — from  the  society  of  your  friends." 

There  was  dignity  and  pride  in  the  boy's  voice 
and  air  as  he  uttered  these  words.  The  hot  blood 
rushed  over  his  cheek,  and  his  red  lips — at  first 
tremulous — grew  firm  as  he  spoke. 

Major  Andre  seemed  hurt  and  surprised  by  his 
strange  demeanor — ^he  stepped  back  a  pace,  and 
gased  at  him,  at  Liaura,  and  at  Baul,  as  if  about  to 
demand  some  explanation  of  them.  While  he  stood 
thus  irresolute,  James  turned  abruptly,  and,  entering 
his  own  room,  closed  the  door.  Andre  started  after 
him,  paused,  and  turned  anxiously  toward  Liaura 
liOngtree. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Is  he  ill,  or  only 
petulant  ?  Pray  inform  me,"  he  said.  **  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  made  any  friends  in  this  house." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Paul  Longtree,  stepping  forward, 
*'we  can  give  you  no  explanation.  The  young 
gentleman  mistook  our  room  for  his  own,  entered  it 
evidently  much  agitated  from  some  cause,  and,  find- 
ing out  his  mistake,  was  going  away  just  as  you 
came  up." 

*'  It  is  strange!"  muttered  Andre,  casting  an  irre- 
solute gTance  at  the  door  through  which  James  had 
disappeared.  ''When  we  left  the  house  an  hour 
since,  he  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  We 
did  but  call  on  a  lady,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
him.  Well — ^well !  he  will  explain  it  all  himself,  I 
dare  say.  Mean  time,  I  thank  you  for  thus  kindly 
suflering  an  intrusion  on  your  time." 

And,  bowing  with  hurried  grace,  the  young  offi- 
cer passed  on.  He  found  the  youth  sitting  near  a 
window,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  sill,  and  his  fore- 
head bent  upon  his  hand,  over  which  waves  of 
bright  golden  hair  fell  in  beautiful  disorder.  He 
started  up  as  Andre  entered,  let  down  the  chintz 
curtains,  and  turned  his  face  away,  that  the  intruder 
might  not  observe  the  tears  that  trembled  on  his 
flushed  cheek,  like  rain-drops  on  a  half-blown  rose, 
which  the  storm  has  ruiHed.  Andre  drew  close  to 
the  boy,  and  again  attempted  to  pass  an  arm  around 
him,  but  James  put  him  passionately  away. 

"  Let  me  alone — leave  me  to  myself,  Major 
Andre,"  he  said.    *'  I  can  be  deceived  no  longer." 

"Deceived!  What  means  this?  Deceived!" 
repeated  Andre,  with  surpriti^e  and  evident  pain. 

'*I  said  deceived!"  repeated  the  boy.  *'I — yes, 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  wrong  that  I — that 
my  sister  is  suflering  at  your  hands.    Where  was 


Ike  love  yea  have  pledged  to  kev,  this  maniagf  But 
^y  should  I  ask  ?  It  is  folly— it  is  degradation.  I 
beseech  you  leave  me  alone,  Major  Andre." 

The  boy  sat  down,  shrouded  his  face  witk  one 
hand,  and  seemed  waiting  for  Andre  to  leeve  ike 
room.  But  the  young  officer  would  not  be  so  re- 
pulsed. The  lad  looked  so  much  like  his  mster  in 
that  attitude  that  he  could  not  have  gone  forth, 
leaving  that  young  heart  in  trouble,  however  UDJust 
the  cause. 

'*  You  wrong  me,  James,  when  you  speak  of  de- 
ception. I  never  deceived  living  man.  I  love  yoor 
sister — shall  always  love  her  deeply,  and  with 
honorable  faith,  as  becomes  a  true  man  and  a 
soldier." 

The  boy  looked  up,  half  extended  his  hand,  and 
then  shrunk  back  again. 

'*  My  sister  is  not  one  to  share  your  love  with 
another — she  would  die  first !" 

The  lad  spoke  with  bitterness,  and  a  faint  ahodder 
ran  perceptibly  through  his  frame. 

"  She  never  has  Shared  it  with  another !"  replied 
Andre,  seriously. 

"Do  not  say  it— do  not  think  it!"  rejoined  the 
boy,  almost  with  passion.  *'  Women  do  not  give 
their  hearts  so  easily  unsought — they  are  proud — tks 
gentlest  of  them — too  proud  for  that !  You  have 
known  this  lady — this  beautiful  Isabel,  long.  She 
loves  you !" 

Andre  started  and  his  cheek  turned  white.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  the  idea  of  Isabel's  love  had 
entered  his  mind,  and  the  thought  came  backed  by 
a  thousand  others,  that  forced  conviction  on  him. 
James  saw  his  agitated  look,  and  a  smile,  half  of 
scorn,  and  yet  somewhat  mournful,  curled  his  lip. 
After  a  moment  Andre's  face  brightened. 

"  I  trust — ^I  know  this  cannot  be  true  !"  he  said. 
"  Isabel — the  lady  in  question — is  about  to  marry 
another.  She  is  betrothed  to  the  American  general, 
Benedict  Arnold.  You  saw  him  this  morning.  He 
came  in  just  before  you  left  the  room  so  abruptly." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  all — ^I  saw  how  pale  her  cheek 
was  when  he  entered — I  saw  how  the  shuddered 
when  he  kissed  her  hand.  I  saw  the  look  c^  timid 
appeal  that  she  cast  on  you.  I  saw  it  all,  and  know, 
as  well  as  I  know  that  my  own  heart  beats — that  she 
hates  that  man — that  she  loves  you !  Such  love— 
for  this  lady  is  delicate  and  proud — such  love  was 
never  obtained  unsought." 

Andre  turned  away  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
His  heart  was  sadly  troubled,  and  he  was  striving  to 
convince  himself  that  the  boy  was  mistaken — that 
Isabel  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend — only  as  a 
friend.  But  the  veil  had  l^een  rent  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  could  not  cheat  himself  longer.  How,  then, 
could  he  justify  himself  before  the  brother  of  his 
own  betrothed?  Could  he  acknowledge  that  the 
love  uf  this  delicate  and  sensitive  girl  had  been 
lavished  on  him  without  encouragement — without 
8uch  exhibition  of  regard  as  had  deceived  her 
maiden  heart  ?  Was  he  to  ofl^er  up  the  delicacy  of 
this  pure  and  proud  girl  to  appease  the  suspicions  of 
the  lad  who  had  been  so  much  more  keen-sighted 
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than  himself?  Ho  ocmld  not  do  it.  His  honcfr  as  a 
man,  his  conscience  as  a  Christian,  forbade  it*-for 
BOW  he  remembered  a  thonsand  little  attention*— a 
thousand  words  and  tones — all  of  mere  friendship— 
which  might  have  been  easily  misunderstood.  The 
thought  of  her  look  when  they  met — her  agitation, 
and  illness  aAer  he  had  confessed  his  love  to  her  for 
the  fair  girl  in  England  only  a  day  before,  and  his 
noble  heart  smote  him.  It  was  several  minutes  be- 
fore he  looked  upon  the  boy,  who  sat  all  this  time 
gazing  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  this  subject  again,  James," 
he  said.  "  If  I  ^ve  been  in  fault,  it  shall  be  ex- 
plained to  your  sister  when  we  meet.  She  will  be 
more  generous — ^I  can  better  explain  it  to  her." 

He  took  the  lad's  hand,  who  sat  gazing  on  him, 
passive  and  pale — pressed  it,  and  went  out,  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  the  boy  started  up, 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  and,  falling  upon 
his  knees,  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  bitter  sorrow — 

'*He  cannot  deny  it — he  loves  her,  while  his 
honor  binds  him — " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  sobs  of 
passionate  grief,  and  at  length  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  wept  till  an  unhealthy  and  feverislk 
slumber  crept  over  his  senses. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Again  Paul  Longtree  stood  before  Beoedict  Ar- 
nold— in  the  same  doeet  and  by  the  same  table 
where  the  last  interview  between  these  twb  men 
had  taken  place.  A  pile  of  gold  lay  upon  the  table, 
which  Longtree  was  sweeping  into  a  canvas  bag 
with  one  hand.  Arnold  was  pale  as  d^ith,  and 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  like  rain  on  his  temples 
and  upper  lip.  Two  or  three  times,  as  Longtree 
swept  off  the  gold,  Arnold  started  forward  as  if  to 
check  bis  hand,  and  each  time  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
clutching  the  arm  hard  with  one  hand,  till  his  finger- 
nails were  purple  with  the  blood  forced  under  them 
by  the  pressure.  Paul  Longtree  observed  these 
movements  with  a  side  glance  of  the  eytB,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  epicurean  pleasure  in  every 
manifestation  of  uneasiness  exhibited  by  his  host. 
When  the  canvas  bag  was  filled,  he  took  up  a 
piece  of  red  tape  from  the  table,  put  one  end  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  wound  the  other  several  times 
around  the  rude  purse,  not  once  removing  his  covert 
glance  from  the  general's  face,  even  while  he  was 
tying  the  knot.  The  moment  his  treasure  was  se> 
cured,  he  took  up  the  bag  and  carried  it  out  to  a 
man  who  stood  in  the  hall. 

''Take  this  into  the  carriage  and  wait  for  me 
there,"  he  said,  pointing  toward  a  hackney-coach 
at  the  door. 

Without  further  words  he  returned  to  Arnold. 

"  You  were  too  prompt — you  are  hiurryiag  thili 
thing  on  too  impetuously,"  said  the  general,  re- 
turning to  his  seat,  from  which  he  had  started  to  call 
Longtree  back,  as  be  disappearad  with  the  gold. 


''I  am  almost  of  a  mind  to  recall  the  whole  traa»> 
action." 

'*  It  is  too  late  now— 4he  gold  is  gone !"  replied 
Paid,  drawing  a  bundle  of  papers  f^om  his  inner 
vest.    ''  Take  these  and  our  bargain  is  complete." 

Arnold  took  the  papers  and  dashed  them  down  on 
the  table  with  a  fierce  imprecation. 

And  now  a  smile  that  made  Arnold  shudder  ctirled 
the  lip  of  Paul  Longtree. 

*'  I  trust,"  he  said,  and  the  smile  still  hung  upon 
his  lip  like  a  serpent — "  I  trust  you  will  find  that  the 
government  will  prove  a  generous  creditor,  as  I 
have  been!" 

And,  taking  up  his  hat,  Paul  Longtree  was  about 
to  withdraw,  aHer  a  profound  salutation. 

"  Stop  !"  said  Arnold.  **  I  believe  that  you  arc 
my  friend,  Mr.  Longtree.  I  have  alwa)^  had  rea- 
son to  think  so,  notwithstanding  this  startling  de- 
mand. I  am  in  your  power,  Longtree — a  syllable  of  ^ 
what  has  passed  breathed  outside  this  room  would 
be  ruin  and  disgrace  to  me.  Remember  at  what 
risk  I  have  cancelled  your  demands  against  me.  I 
may  depend  on  your  secrecy?" 

*'  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  doubt  me  ?"  said 
Paul,  with  another  profound  bow,  and  the  smile 
still  hung  upon  his  lips. 

Before  AJmold  could  reply,  his  late  creditor  had 
glided  from  the  room. 

**  Here— here  are  the  golden  links  with  which  I 
will  drag  the  ingrate  down  to  perdition  T'  cried  Lon^ 
tree,  entering  the  room  where  Laura  was  sitting, 
and  dashing  the  bag  Of  gold  upon  the  small  table  be- 
fore her. 

"  It  is  government  funds !" 

Laura  stretched  forth  her  hand,  touched  the  little 
sack  of  gold,  and  upon  her  pale  lips  came  the  same 
smile  that  had  marked  her  brother's. 

Again  Paul  grasped  the  gold,  and,  liAing  it  from 
the  table,  strode  across  the  room. 

"And now?"  said  Laura. 

"Now  for  Washington!"  replied  Paul.  "This 
gold  never  leaves  my  possession  till  it  is  laid  before 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  all  the  proofs  of  its 
embezzlement — which  I  have  taken  good  care  to 
secure." 

Laura  arose  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — her 
large  eyes  fell  as  his  were  turned  inquiringly  upon 
her,  and,  in  attempting  to  speak,  she  faltered,  while 
the  red  blood  came  up  to  her  cheek,  hot  with 
shame — 

"  Can  it  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  this  mar- 
riage?" she  said,  shrinking  and  trembling  beneath 
the  glance  she  dared  not  encounter. 

"Laura!"  said  Paul,  in  a  voice  that  drove  the 
blood  from  her  cheek  again. 

She  drew  herself  up,  struggled  for  breath,  and 
looked  Paul  Longtree  full  in  the  face. 

"  It  was  my  last  weakness,"  she  said—"  goV^ 

Paul  wrung  her  hand— shook  it— advanced  a  step 
toward  the  door — returned  and  kissed  her  on  either 
cheek  before  he  went  out. 

Laura  paused  where  he  had  led  her,  standing  in' 
|i  the  middle  of  the  room.    Her  eyes  were  bQni<3f^^3M& 
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floor,  and  her  handi  drew  ilowly  together,  interlink- 
ing the  cold  fingers.  The  footfall  of  a  horse,  gallop- 
ing over  the  pavement,  made  her  start.  Her  fingers 
undid  their  olasp,  and,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  she 
walked  to  her  seat. 

She  had  been  sitting,  perhaps,  half  ah  hour,  mo- 
tionless and  still,  when  a  noise  from  the  next  room 
aroused  her.  She  listened.  Sobs  and  moans,  with 
broken  exclamations  of  distress,  fell  upon  her  ear> 
She  thought  of  the  strange  boy  who  had  interested 
her  so  much  the  day  before.  The  sounds  came 
again,  and  she  arose. 

^'  The  child  is  in  grief— sufiering !  I  may  alleviate 
his  pain — but  oh,  Heavenly  Father !  who  can  ever 
take  the  load  from  my  heart?"  she  said,  moving 
toward  the  door. 

She  listened  again,  but  the  sounds  of  grief  were 
hushed ;  and,  after  walking  up  and  down  the  pas- 
sage a  few  mom'^nts,  Laura  Longtree  returned  to 
her  room. 

A  few  days  later  Paul  returned  to  Philadelphia,  so 
changed  in  his  appearance  that  no  person  would 
have  believed  him  the  same  quiet  and  submissive 
being  that  we  first  presented  to  our  reader.  His 
step  was  firm,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  figure  more 
erect.  He  was  like  a  slave  that  had  flung  ofi"  his 
fetters — a  gladiator  who  was  to  win  life  by  a  single 
contest,  and  had  gained  the  first  round. 

On  the  very  day  that  Gen.  Arnold  married  Isabel, 
a  committee  of  investigation,  appointed  by  General 
Washington,  smnmoned  him  to  answer  for  moneys 
embeizled  from  the  public  funds. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

On  the  inner  curve  of  Kipp's  Bay,  one  of  those 
beautiful  little  inlets  that  indent  the  banks  of  the 
East  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  in 
New  York,  stands  an  old  stone  dwelling,  with  high, 
peaked  roofs  and  narrow  windows,  filled  with  small 
sized  and  greenish  glass.  The  building  stands  up 
from  the  bay  on  a  little  eminence,  and  has  at  the 
present  time  a  most  forlorn  and  ruinous  look.  A 
potato-field  lies  at  one  end,  and  a  few  stunted  hills 
of  corn  garni:»h  what  was  once  a  garden.  Still  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Long  Island  are  to  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly from  its  windows,  and  the  soA,  calm  waters, 
rippling  forever  up  the  little  cove,  with  many  a 
broken  hill  and  valley  indenting  the  shores  farther 
down  the  river,  make  the  site  of  this  old  dwelling 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  imaginable. 

At  the  time  of  our  stor>',  this  building,  with  a  large 
wooden  tenement  on  the  point  where  the  cove  dips 
into  the  green  embankment,  were  the  only  habita- 
tions to  be  found  for  miles  up  that  arm  of  the  river 
which  washes  the  western  shore  of  Blackwell's 
Island — the  whole  bank  broken,  rocky  and  tangled 
over  and  over  with  foliage  and  rank  grasses,  lay 
greeu  and  beautiful  in  its  primitive  luxuriance. 
The  rocks  were,  half  of  them,  rudely  buried  in  the 
rich  mosses  that  had  crept  over  them  for  centuries. 
Grape-vine«,  wild  ivy,  and  many  a  creeping  plant 
fell  in  green  masses  down  the  rude  cliffii  that  now 


frown  Ueak  and  bare  over  the  Una  waten.  Blftek- 
weirs  Island  was  one  wild  garden,  ImariaBt  as  an 
East  India  jangle— a  beanlifol  and  solitary  paradise, 
haunted  only  by  wild  singing-birds,  and  siKh  timid 
animals  as  love  to  barrow  in  the  earth. 

That  portion  of  the  New  York  shore  intersected  by 
what  is  now  the  third  avenue  and  the  Harlaem  rail- 
road, was  a  broad  grove,  terminating  near  sixty-firrt 
street  in  a  swampy  marsh.  This  marsh  was  a  per- 
fect wilderness  of  wild  roses,  tangled  together  with 
clematis  vines,  black  alders,  and  swamp  whortle- 
berries, while  the  wet  and  rich  soil  sent  up  a  rank 
carpet  of  water  blossoms,  and  was  perfectly  gor- 
geous with  blue  and  golden  flowers,  among  wiiicfa 
the  scarlet  lobelia  shed  a  sanguinary  tinge  that  left 
the  whole  surface  like  a  battle-field  trampled  in 
blood. 

When  the  wind  was  from  that  direction,  the  fra- 
grance of  this  wild  prairie  came  sweeping  down  the 
shore  till  the  old  rocks  were  bathed  in  it.  A  thou- 
sand rich  scents,  gathered  from  moss  leaves  and 
grasses,  came  eddying  through  the  grove,  wild  birds 
haunted  the  thick  branches,  and  every  thing  aroond 
that  lone  house  was  full  of  beautiful  life. 

One  night  in  September,  1780,  this  stcme  house  on 
Kipp's  Bay  was  tbo  scene  of  an  incident  full  of  inte- 
rest to  our  story.  A  blase  of  light  came  throutgh  the 
lower  windows,  streaming  over  the  green  turf  that 
rolled  down  to  the  bay,  and  shooting  in  arrowy 
flashes  some  distance  upon  the  waters.  It  was  a 
beautiful  starlight  evening,  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
soft  chime  up  the  bay,  and  a  thousand  refreshing 
perfmnes  floated  down  from  the  wooded  shore. 
Two  boats  lay  moored  in  the  cove ;  one,  a  barge, 
richly  cushioned  and  gilded,  was  drawn  up  dose  to 
the  bank,  so  near  the  house  that  a  flash  of  light  from 
the  windows  now  and  then  fell  across  its  stem. 
Lower  down,  a  small  craft,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
canoe,  was  completely  hidden  by  a  clump  of  weep- 
ing willows,  down  which  a  woodbine,  just  turning 
scarlet,  fell  like  a  curtain  to  the  waters.  In  this 
boat  sat  two  persons  buried  in  the  black  shadows, 
and  lost  in  thoughts  dark  as  the  night  that  concealed 
them. 

^*  It  is  time !"  said  Paul  Longtree,  putting  back  the 
long  tendrils  of  the  vine,  and  looking  forth  into  the 
beautiful  starlight.  *'  Slay  here,  Laura ;  I  will  bring 
you  word  of  what  is  passing  up  yonder." 

*'Let  me  go  with  you,  Paul,"  said  the  female, 
who  wore  a  large  straw  hat,  and  was  so  shrouded  in 
a  cloak,  that,  but  for  her  voice,  she  must  have  been 
taken  for  a  man,  especially  as  her  arms  were  tblded 
on  the  light  oar  which  she  had  evidently  been  using. 

*'  No,"  said  Paul,  "  you  would  but  embarrass  me. 
Remain  perfectly  still,  and  listen  to  what  is  said, 
should  any  of  them  come  down  to  the  boat.  They 
have  been  drinking  wine,  and  may  talk  loud  here, 
all  is  so  solitary." 

*'  I  will  listen,"  replied  Laura,  folding  her  arms 
a^in  upon  the  oar,  and  sinking  passively  to  her 
former  thoughtful  position. 

Paul  placed  his  foot  upon  the  prow  of  his  little 
boat,  sprang  with  a  noiseless  leap  on  the  bank,  and 
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crept  cautiously  through  the  undergrowth  in  a  cir> 
cuitous  route,  which  brought  him  to  the  rear  of  the 
stone  house.  The  ground  was  rolling  from  where 
he  stood,  and  a  pile  of  rocks  lying  near  the  house 
gave  him  a  full  view  of  the  back  windows.  A  flood 
of  golden  light  came  flashing  through  them,  and  Paul 
could  see  the  gleam  of  epaulettes,  of  rich  scarlet,  or 
of  silver  plate  breaking  up  with  the  light.  He  crept 
nearer,  cautiously,  and  holding  his  breath,  a  low 
murmur  of  voices  reached  him,  monotonous  and 
subdued,  as  if  persons  within  were  consulting  to- 
gether.   But  he  could  not  gather  a  word. 

At  length  be  lay,  motionless  and  anxious,  just  be- 
neath a  window  in  that  wing  of  the  building  from 
which  the  lights  came.  He  raised  himself  cautiously 
from  the  ground,  and  looked  in. 

The  room  upon  which  he  gaxed  was  small,  and  a 
silver  girandole  of  six  branches,  standing  upon  a 
table  in  the  centre,  served  to  illuminate  it  in  every 
cnrner.  The  table  was  richly  spread  with  snow- 
wiiite  damask,  and  covered  with  exquisite  silver 
plate,  enriched  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  gold. 
Glasses  o{  cut  crystal,  traced  with  gold— decanters 
chained  at  the  neck  by  links  of  the  same  precious 
metal,  and  niby  with  old  wine,  stood  thick  upon  the 
board,  and  around  it  sat  a  group  of  officers,  their 
scarlet  uniforms,  glittering  with  lace,  making  that 
little  room  perfectly  gorgeous  with  flashing  gold  and 
bright  colors.  These  officers  were  talking  earnestly. 
The  glasses,  but  half  drained  of  their  contents,  were 
crowded  back  into  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the 
rich  plate  was  also  pushed  together  in  a  heap,  while 
at  one  end,  thus  hastily  cleared,  lay  a  pile  of  papers. 
Some  of  these  papers  were  folded  and  soiled,  as  if 
with  travel  or  much  handling;  others  lay  open,  and 
an  officer,  whose  uniform  and  air  of  command  be- 
spoke him  of  the  most  exalted  station,  sat  on  a  rude 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  one  letter,  that, 
from  its  freshness,  seemed  just  received,  open  in  his 
hand.  He  was  talking  in  a  low  voice,  but  very  ear- 
nestly, to  a  young  officer  who  had  left  his  seat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  was  loaning  over  his 
general's  chair,  listening  with  absorbed  attention  to 
the  directions  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  seemed  to  be 
impressing  upon  him  with  great  but  suppressed 
energy. 

Still,  though  the  keen  dark  eyes  and  excited  coun- 
tenance of  the  British  general  were  eloquent  of  his 
subject  as  features  could  be,  and  though  excitement 
of  no  usual  kind  now  and  then  rendered  his  voice 
audible,  Paul  could  not  distinguish  a  word,  even 
with  his  face  pressed  close  to  the  thick  glass.  But 
he  was  prepared  for  this  difficulty,  and  taking  what 
appeared  in  the  starlight  to  be  a  pencil,  from  his 
pocket,  he  applied  it  to  one  of  the  lowest  panes. 

This  man  had  supplied  himself  with  a  sharp  dia- 
mond. He  swept  it  slowly  around  the  glass,  with  a 
cautious  and  steady  pressure,  pausing,  with  his  hand 
on  the  glass,  whenever  Sir  Henry's  voice  fell,  and 
working  agnin  when  it  rose,  till  a  fragment  of  glass 
came  out  in  his  hand,  which,  with  the  diamond,  was 
flung  back  upon  the  turf,  while  the  listener  caught 
his  breath,  and  beat  hii  e«r  eagerly  to  the  opening. 
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Every  syllable  of  Sir  Henry's  voice  now  oame  die> 
tinotly  through  the  broken  giasa. 

<'  To-morrow  at  day-break,  then,"  he  said,  folding 
the  letter  and  rising.  **  Major  Andre,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these,  our  friends,  I  say  that  to  no  other 
man  in  the  army  could  I  confide  this  delicate  mis« 
sion  with  so  much  confidence  of  success." 

Sir  Henry  grasped  the  young  officer's  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and  shook  it  warmly ;  then,  as  his  eyes  met 
the  animated  and  confiding  glance  with  which  Andre 
received  his  greeting,  a  shade  came  over  his  face. 

*'  If,"  he  said,  with  feeling,  <*  if  there  seemed  to 
be  peril  in  this,  I  would  sooner  thrust  my  own  son  in 
its  way,  than  urge  you  as  I  have  done  to-night.  But 
I  can  see  none.  Our  own  vessel  will  convey  yon 
to  the  place  of  meeting^-«nd,  villain  and  traitor  as 
this  man  is,  he  can  have  no  power  to  bring  our  mee> 
senger  into  danger." 

**  I  am  not  afraid  to  dare  honorable  peril,"  said 
Andre  with  a  smile. 

"I  know  it!  we  all  know  it!  my  brave  yotmg 
friend,"  replied  Clinton,  grasping  his  hand  again, 
*'  but  let  me  repeat  the  caution  already  given— do 
not  leave  the  vessel— do  not  set  your  foot  on  shor^— 
and,  above  all,  for  your  life  trust  not  yourself  one 
moment  beyond  the  American  lines.  This  man  may 
prove  a  double  traitor--do  not  trust  him !" 

Andre  wrung  the  hand  that  grasped  his,  and  mm* 
mured  in  a  low  voice  that  only  reached  Sir  Henry's 
ear — 

"  The  stake  for  which  I  play  is  so  precious  that  I 
would  risk  life,  every  thing  but  honor,  to  obtain  it 
at  your  hands,  my  general." 

"  Be  successful,"  replied  Clinton,  in  the  same  mH 
dertone.  *'  In  order  to  succeed  be  prudent--4md 
return  a  brigadier-general,  with  the  right  to  claim 
my  sweet  ward  the  moment  these  wars  are  ended." 

*<  To  earn  that  dear  right,"  said  Andre,  while  his 
whole  face  kindled — *Mo  earn  that  right  I  would 
peril  my  very  soul !" 

Again  Sir  Henry  wrung  his  friend's  hand;  then 
turning  to  the  group  of  officers  who  were  conversing 
around  the  table,  he  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim,  and 
called  out  in  a  clear  and  joyous  voice— *' Come, 
friends,  fill  up,  and  let  us  drink  to  Major  Andre's 
success." 

The  next  instant  half  a  dosen  glasses  flashed  with 
their  ruby  contents  up  through  the  light,  a  sound  of 
moist  lips  suddenly  closing  after  deep  draughts  of 
the  fruity  beverage,  and  then  a  deep,  delicious  breath 
simultaneously  drawn,  and  a  subdued  murmur  while 
the  empty  glasses  glistened  in  a  circle  around  each 
officer's  head,  and  a  shower  of  drops  fell  like  a  crim- 
son rain  upon  the  snow-white  table-cloth. 

"James!  James!  where  is  my  young  waid?" 
said  Sir  Henry,  looking  around  as  he  sat  down  his 
goblet.  "  He,  of  all  others,  should  drink  to  your 
success,  major !    Where  can  he  have  gone  ?" 

**Isaw  him  go  through  the  front  door  yonder,, 
some  fifteen  minutes  ogo,"  said  one  of  the  officers;. 
possibly  he  went  down  to  the  barge." 

"  That  boy  has  seemed  sadly  out  of  spirits  of  late," 
said  Clinton,  nddrssiing  Andre  in  a  Icm  ^^ic^na. 
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teek  him,  my  yoimff  friend ;  tbese  beavy  dews  are 
unwholesome,  and  he  looks  more  and  more  delicate 
every  day." 

Andre  started  toward  the  door,  the  brilliant  anima- 
tion of  his  features  was  gone,  he  seemed  nervously 
anxious,  and  without  looking  for  his  hat  went  out. 
He  hurried  down  the  bank  to  where  the  barge  lay 
moored,  and  found  that  it  was  empty.  The  officers 
had  rowed  it  up  from  the  city  themselves,  for  their 
supper  at  the  stone  house  was  very  secret,  and 
none  but  the  parties  concerned  were  trusted  in  the 
matter. 

**  The  imprudent  boy !  these  strange  freaks  must 
kill  him  at  last,  if  he  persists  in  them,"  mused  the 
young  man,  looking  around  in  search  of  the  missing 
lad.  **  Poor  Delia  !  how  it  would  distress  her  were 
any  ill  to  befall  her  brother.  Where  can  he  have 
wandered  ?" 

It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  evening,  and  a  glorious 
moon  was  just  casting  its  beams  aslant  the  water, 
breaking  up  the  trees  and  rocks  in  clear  masses  of 
light  and  shadow.  The  whole  semicircle  of  the  bay 
was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  silver.  He  could  have  seen 
a  bird  had  it  ventured  a  wing  on  the  transparent  air, 
within  the  graceful  sweep  of  those  moonlit  banks. 
Where  could  the  boy  have  wandered  ?  He  was  not 
in  the  barge — he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the 
bank.  Andre  thought  of  his  unsocial  mood,  of  the 
sadness  that  seemed  to  creep  over  him  day  by  day, 
and  his  heart  sunk.  The  young  officer  was  of  a 
quick  and  imaginative  nature,  and  the  wild  fancy 
shot  across  his  brain  that  the  boy — ^the  twin-brother 
of  his  beloved— had  flung  himself  into  the  bay,  while 
oppressed  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  fits  of  de- 
spondency that  had  for  months  back  rendered  his 
conduct  a  source  of  wonder  and  uneasiness. 

In  a  voice  that  was  rendered  sharp  with  this  wild 
thought,  Andre  called  aloud  once  and  again.  There 
was  no  answer,  but  in  the  shadow  flung  by  a  cliunp 
of  willows  at  bis  right  hand,  he  fancied  that  some 
indistinct  object  was  moving.  He  strode  forward, 
still  calling  the  lad  by  name,  and  at  last  a  faint  voice 
answered  him.  He  plunged  into  the  shadow,  and 
found  the  object  of  his  search  leaning  against  a  frag- 
ment of  rock,  a  little  back  from  the  water,  and  just 
outside  the  curtain  of  foliage  shed  by  the  willow 
branches,  that  swept  the  dewy  grass  and  rippled  in 
the  water  all  around  the  spot. 

"  James,  my  dear  child,  why  do  you  wander  off 
in  this  manner  ?"  said  Andre,  addressing  the  boy 
with  tender  earnestness.  ''These  dews  are  worse 
than  rain — and  you  so  delicate~it  will  be  the  death 
of  you." 

"  Oh  that  I  were  dead !"  cried  the  boy,  clasping 
his  hands  passionately.  Andre  knew  by  his  voice 
that  the  boy  had  been  weeping,  though  his  face 
oould  not  be  seen. 

**Why  do  you  talk  in  this  wild  way,  James? 
What  has  happened  to  drive  you  into  such  gloomy 
thoughts  ?  Never  was  a  boy  changed  as  you  have 
become  since  we  reached  this  country." 

"It  is  true!  It  is  true!"  exclaimed  the  lad, 
wringing  his  hands  afresh, ''  I  am  changed !" 


"What  causes  it?  Ten  me,  my  fnend,  my 
brother.    Who  can  you  confide  in  if  not  in  me  ?" 

"Who  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  lad,  bursting  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

**  Tell  me  then,"  said  Andre,  placing  himself  on 
the  rock  beside  the  youth,  and  speaking  with  great 
tenderness,  while  he  gently  forced  one  hand  from 
the  face  which  was  averted  from  him  and  clasped 
it  in  his.  **  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  distresses  yon 
so  ?  Are  you  homesick  ?  Is  it  that  you  pine  for 
the  society  of  your  sweet  twin-sister  ?" 

The  lad  shook  his  head  and  sobbed. 

*'  Tell  me  what  it  is,  James,"  persisted  the 
generous  young  man.  "Am  I  not  your  friend — 
your  brother?" 

**  No,  not  my  brothei^-that  you  will  never  be," 
cried  the  lad,  passionately  snatching  away  his 
hand. 

"There  you  are  wrong— every  way  wrong- 
James.  Sir  Henry  knows  of  my  love  for  your 
sister.  He  has  consented  to  our  marriage.  I  have 
one  important  service  to  render  the  king,  and  then 
no  obstacle  exists  to  our  union  the  moment  this  war 
closes.    Say,  now,  are  you  not  my  brother  ?" 

The  boy  had  clasped  his  hands  again  and  dropped 
them  to  the  rock,  while  his  face  turned  slowly  to* 
ward  the  young  officer.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe,  and  when  his  respiration  came  back  it  was 
in  soft,  tremulous  sighs,  like  the  breath  of  wind 
that  makes  a  wild  flower  tremble  on  its  stalk. 

"  And  do  you  love  my  sister  yet !" 

Oh !  how  full  of  tenderness  was  that  little  question 
— how  the  voice  thrilled  with  pathetic  emotion ! 

"  Love  her !"  cried  Andre,  in  a  voice  that  bespoke 
both  astonishment  and  wounded  feeling.  "Love 
her !  Yes,  as  I  love  my  own  soul !  as  I  love 
honor !" 

"  Ah,  Andre,  how  I  have  wronged  you !"  said  the 
lad,  snatching  the  young  officer^s  hand,  and  kissing 
it.  "  How  foolish  I  have  been  !  And  this  Arnold's 
wife — you  never  loved  her  I" 

"  Never !  my  suspicious  friend,  never !"  Can  it 
be  that  this  doubt  rests  with  you  yet,  and  the  lady 
married  to  another  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  and  was  about  to  speak 
again,  when  a  noise  of  voices  came  from  the  house, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  by  the  light  which 
streamed  through,  a  group  of  officers  were  seen 
making  their  way  toward  the  barge. 

"  Let  us  join  them,"  said  Andre,  rising,  "  or  they 
will  come  in  search  of  us.  When  I  come  beck  from 
this  enterprise  we  will  talk  this  matter  over  more 
thoroughly ;  till  then,  I  beseech  you,  James,  have 
confidence  in  me." 

"  And  when  do  you  go  ?"  inquired  the  lad  eagerly. 

"At  day-break." 

"By  land?" 

"No,  in  a  sloop  of  war." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  lad,  with  prompt 
resolution.    "  Let  me  ^o  with  you." 

"  That  would  be  a  useless  risk,  my  wild  friend," 
said  Andre,  reluctant  to  excite  him  by  opposition. 
"  I  doubt  if  Sir  Henry  would  consent  to  it.'* 
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"  I  will  go !"  said  the  boy.    *'lwiUgo\" 

And  they  went  toward  the  barge  together. 

Ten  minute*  after  the  royalist  barge  had  cleared 
the  bay,  the  little  craft  that  had  been  concealed  be- 
neath the  willow  shot  through  its  pendant  branches 
into  the  blue  waters,  its  two  oars  gleaming  up  and 
down  in  the  moonbeams  like  blades  of  silver. 

''  One  week  more  !'*  cried  Paul  Longtree  in  a 
smothered  voice.    **  One  week  more,  and  our  re- 


venge  is  complete.  I  heard  all — they  go  up  the 
river  to-morrow — I  will  be  there." 

"  And  then  Ms  ruin  is  consummated,"  said  Laura, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice. 

**AndA«r*.'"  said  Paul  sternly.  "Have  you  for- 
gotten that  his  wife  falls  too !" 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,"  replied  the  woman,  and 
now  her  voice  was  cold  and  stern — "I  had  for- 
gotten that !"  [2b  be  continued. 
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BT  Mas.  MAHT  AKK  OALLAaBSH. 


Nature  !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 

Roll»  roond  the  seasons  of  the  changefaT  year, 

How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works ! 

With  what  a  pleasuig  dread  they  swell  the  soul !    Thomsox. 


A  CONTEMPLATION  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
Nature,  as  displayed  in  the  visible  creation  aroiud 
us,  is  an  employment  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing. .  It  affords  sources  of  enjoyment,  which  are 
ever  at  hand,  and  which,  to  a  mind  capable  of 
placing  a  true  estimate  upon  things,  can  never  be- 
come tiresome  or  insipid,  because  they  increase  in 
interest  as  pursued,  continually  affording  different 
objects  for  investigation,  and  at  every  step  supply- 
ing new  subjects  for  wonder  and  admiration.  Con- 
templations of  this  nature  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  extend  the  ideas,  and  elevate  the  concep- 
tion, as  they  will  necessarily  raise  the  thought  to 
that  Almighty  power,  which  not  only  planned  and 
originated  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  created 
every  natural  object  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  but 
upholds  and  sustains  all  things,  from  the  mighty 
orbs  that  revolve  through  illimitable  ^pace,  down 
through  every  grade  and  kind  of  existence,  to  the 
most  lowly  plant  or  humblest  insect  that  is  foimd  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  study  of  Nature  under  any  of  her  forms  is 
delightful.  She  places  before  us  such  a  variety  of 
objects  to  interest  and  please,  that,  however  the 
mind  may  be  constituted,  she  cannot  fail  to  yield  in- 
struction and  entertainment  to  every  one  who  may 
take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  her  arrangements,  or 
examine  her  beauties. 

The  astronomer,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  naturalist,  are  alike  delighted  with 
their  different  discoveries  and  investigations,  and  to 
those  who  seek  for  the  beautiful,  where  can  it  be 
found  in  such  perfection  as  in  nature !  If  we  glance 
in  imagination  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sky  above  us,  what  a  variety  of  charms  attract  the 
attention  !  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  color  ? 
The  rich  green  of  the  spreading  forest,  or  the  more 
delicate  tints  of  the  lovely  flower — ^the  splendor  of  a 
summer  evening's  sky,  or  the  exquisite  blending  of 


shades  in  the  bow  of  promise,  as  it  arches  in  the 
cloud,  confirming  the  immutability  of  .that  word 
which  declared  "  That  while  the  earth  remaineth, 
seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  svimmer  and 
winter,  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease."  What  more 
glorious  than  the  sim,  dispersing  the  mists  of  the 
night,  and  shedding  the  cheerful  light  of  day  over 
the  earth !  The  smiling  landscape,  with  its  light  and 
shade,  the  limpid  stream,  the  fleecy  clouds  floating 
in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  are  objects  of  beauty, 
which  must  thrill  every  bosom  with  pleasurable 
emotions.  What  more  grand  and  majestic  than 
night,  with  her  glittering  canopy  and  impressive 
stillness !  The  mind  is  inspired  with  awe  and  reve* 
rence,as  we  gaze  above,  and  behold  the  innumerable 
stars  that  gem  the  brow  of  night ;  and  when  we  con- 
template their  inconceivable  distances,  and  aston- 
ishing magnitudes,  we  are  lost  in  the  idea  of  their 
immensity ! 

On  every  side  we  behold  perfection  of  design  and 
accomplishment.  Beauty  and  utility,  harmony  and 
consistency,  prevail  throughout !  And  were  it  pos- 
sible in  any  wise  to  change  the  order  or  general  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  we  cannot  suppose  that  such 
change  woifld  be  an  improvement,  or  offer  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  the  senses.  The  ear  is  delighted 
with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds — the  eye  is  charmed 
with  beauty — the  smell  greeted  with  fragrance — and 
a  feast  is  continually  provided  for  the  imagination. 

The  year  rolls  round,  and  ushers  in  the  different 
seasons  at  their  appointed  time,  and  whether  it  be 
Spring  with  her  life-inspiring  energy,  arousing  dor- 
mant nature  from  her  repose ;  or  Summer  '*  with  her 
green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers;"  or  Autiunn, 
clothing  the  landsicape  with  his  robe  of  varied  hues, 
and  in  his  many-toned  winds  sighing  a  requiem  over 
the  fallen  glories  of  the  departed  simimer ;  or  Winter 
with  his  snows,  his  northern  blasts,  and  his  sweep- 
ing tempests— each  brings  with  it  ita  ^<i>a&5ax\M»»e' 
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ties,  and  moyes  on  sil^itly)  but  steadily  porforming 
the  part  assigned  it,  and  forming  one  feature  in  the 
great  harmonious  whole. 

The  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  is  manifest  in  all 
His  works;  nor  is  His  Alnrigfaty  power  less  dis- 
played in  the  more  minute,  than  in  the  greater  pro- 
ductions of  His  hand.  Myriads  of  creatures  exist, 
which,  though  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
flaked  eye,  are  yet  perfect  in  their  organizati^ni,  as 
it  respects  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  great  field  of 
nature ;  and  although  the  researches  of  science  may 
not  yet  have  discovered  the  uses  for  which  all  these 
exceedingly  minute  creatures  were  intended,  yet, 
judging  from  what  has  been  ascertained,  we  may 
readily  conclude  that  all  are  designed  for  some  use^ 
that  nothing  has  been  created  in  vain.  Nor  are  any 
of  His  creatures  beneath  His  notice!  The  animal- 
cule which  finds  ample  space  in  a  single  drop  of 
water,  and  the  ephemera  that  passes  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  hasty  life  in  one  short  day,  al- 
though so  humble  in  comparison  with  man,  (the 
noblest  of  His  works,)  yet,  alike  with  him,  share  the 
provisions  of  their  Maker's  bounty  and  His  provi- 
dential care. 

A  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  affords  a  rational 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  is  capable  of  inspiring  the 
most  refined  and  delightful  emotions.  In  no  depart- 
ment are  those  beauties  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  earth  would 
afford  but  few  attractions,  if  destitute  of  her  vege- 
table productions;  her  verdant  carpet — her  shady 
groves — and  her  almost  endless  variety  of  flowers 
of  every  hue  and  form,  present  a  scene  of  loveliness 
which  must  ever  charm  the  eye  and  delight  the 
heart. 

The  student  of  botany  roams  abroad  over  the 
fields ;  he  seeks  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  or 
climbs  the  mountain's  brow,  to  obtain  the  objects  of 
his  search,  and  thus  tastes  a  pleasure  unknown  to 
the  multitude.  His  mind  is  interested  and  enter- 
tained, and  the  mental  stimulus,  connected  with  the 
healthful  exercise,  imparts  a  lightness  and  elasticity 
to  his  spirits  which  those  engaged  in  sedentary  pur- 
suits can  never  enjoy. 

A  love  for  the  charms  of  nature  should  be  culti- 


vated at  an  times,  but  espeeially  in  the  joyoos 
of  youth.  The  spirits  are  then  light  and  buoyant, 
and  fitted  to  chime  in  hartnony  with  the  gay,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  grand  things  in  nature.  The  mind, 
unencumbered  with  the  cares  or  business  of  life, 
naturally  desires  enjoyment,  and  should  be  directed 
to  look  for  it  in  those  pursuits  which,  while  thej  pro* 
mote  the  physical  health  and  vigor,  will  contribuie 
to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  at  the  eame 
time  supply  the  mind  with  the  purest  and  moet  de> 
lightful  species  of  enjoyment.  Besides,  if  a  love  for 
these  charms  be  acquired  in  youth,  it  will  continue 
through  life ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  tastes  that  remain 
unchanged  with  the  lapse  of  years ;  it  will  recall  the 
associations,  and  with  them  something  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  even  in  age,  when  moet  other  plea- 
sures, which  have  engrossed  the  attention  in  the  ear- 
lier years,  will  have  lost  their  interest. 

From  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which  re- 
quires regular  exercise  to  maintain  health,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  man  was  designed  for  an  active  life.  To 
obtain  the  kind  of  exercise  which  will  prove  benefi- 
cial, it  is  necessary  that  muscular  action  should  be 
excited  and  directed  by  mental  impulse.  Such 
studies,  then,  as  botany,  geology,  and  natural  his- 
tory,  are  the  appropriate  ones  to  aid  in  accom- 
plishing this  desirable  object ;  and  if  the  mind  in 
youth  can  be  taught  to  seek  pleasure  in  any  of  these 
studies,  the  pursuance  of  which  will  promote  health, 
impart  useful  scientific  information  united  with  real 
enjoyment,  and  which  may  serve  for  amusement 
and  relaxation  from  the  confining  duties  or  cares  of 
after  life,  it  is  certainly  an  object  worth  attaining. 
Persons  of  studious  habits,  or  those  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations,  too  frequently  overlook  the 
necessity  of  exercise ;  but  if  an  individual  has  had 
his  attention  directed  to  any  of  the  studies  we  have 
been  considering,  he  will  have  an  inducement  to 
walk  abroad ;  and  while  he  collects  his  bouquet 
from  the  wood  or  margin  of  the  stream,  looks  at  the 
formation  of  a  rock,  examines  an  insect,  or  listens  to 
the  melody  of  the  birds,  his  mind  is  interested,  and 
occupied  with  the  most  agreeable  reflections,  and  he 
returns,  invigorated  and  cheered,  with  a  consider- 
able addition  to  his  previous  stock  of  knowledge. 


STANZAS    TO    LEILA 


BY  L.  W.  WIXSTOX. 


Thebx  is  a  harp  that  music  gives 

When  rudest  sweeps  the  blast — 
Each  s<^)un(ling  of  its  silver  tones 

Seems  sweeter  than  the  last. 
And  wild  and  mournful  though  they  be, 

So  magical  the  strain, 
The  soul  doth  hang  on  every  note, 

And  wish  it  back  again. 

S-)  I  when  listening  to  thy  song. 

So  9<ift  and  sweet  it  seems, 
The  heart  forgets  its  early  griefs, 

And  aoars  aloft  in  dreams : 


For  never  fell  from  earthly  lips 

Such  sweet  enchanting  strains 
As  trembled  on  my  listening  ear, 

And  rapt  the  soul  in  chains. 

Oh !  wouldst  thou  strike  the  harp  once  more, 

A  moment  though  it  be — 
The  heart  would  give  its  all  of  love, 

And  ask  no  thought  of  thee— 
Enough  for  me  it  is  to  know, 

And  listen  to  thy  song, 
I  am  not  one  that  thou  couldst  lovo— 

Or  think  or  dream  of  long. 


WHAT    KATY    DID. 


Tbs  moon  shines  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

And  over  the  ancient  tower, 
And  many  a  beam  through  the  branches  falls 

On  the  turf  of  the  greenwood  bower. 
Who  brushes  the  dew  from  the  trembling  leaves, 

And  glides  through  the  silent  vale  ? 
But  quiet  and  light  as  a  fairy  treads, 

*T  is  Kate  of  the  Oakendale. 

The  maiden  looks  up  at  the  ivied  tower. 

For  one  ^om  she  loves  is  there ; 
And  she  tosses  back  from  her  ivory  brow. 

The  curls  of  her  chestnut  hair. 
She  watches  for  one  with  a  daring  heart, 

Who  never  for  mercy  sued, 
Whom  her  tyrant  uncle  has  fettered  there, 

For  the  sake  of  an  ancient  feud. 

They  had  loved  each  other  from  early  youth. 

With  the  love  of  its  fond  romance- 
Since  they  followed  the  butterfly's  luring  track. 

Or  joined  in  the  joyous  dance. 
And  now,  though  a  cloud  was  above  them  thrown. 

Yet  love,  like  a  fadeless  gem, 
Still  gleamed  as  bright  in  their  constant  hearts, 

No  change  had  come  over  them. 

**  Art  thou  pining  there  in  the  lonely  tower. 

Thou  noble  Everard  Home  ! 
Though  my  heart's  best  blood  should  thy  ransom  pay, 

I  will  to  thy  rescue  come. 
I  will  bid  each  nerve  in  this  arm  be  strong 

As  my  heart  in  its  love  for  thee— 
Thou  shalt  linger  no  longer,  my  Everard, 

I  will  set  the  captive  free.'' 

She  knew  each  turn  of  the  dangerous  tower. 

Each  passage  dark  and  dim. 
And  she  dared  the  Mray  to  the  secret  door. 

And  opened  it  wide  for  him. 
The  captive  starts  from  his  midnight  dream, 

What  fastens  his  eye  above  ? 
There  is  no  sentinel  standing  there, 

T  is  his  own  sweet  lady-love. 

He  muses  no  more  on  his  prison  walls, 

Nor  thinks  on  his  gloomy  fate— 
He  dreams  he  is  happy  and  free  again, 

For  he  kneels  to  his  lovely  Kate. 
He  bathed  her  hand  with  his  burning  tears. 

And  proudly  they  dimmed  his  eye. 
And  he  deemea  an  angel  spake  to  him. 

When  she  whispered,  Everard,  fly ! 

She  led  him  on  through  the  gloomy  vaults. 

Till  they  came  to  the  moonlit  glen ; 
And  cool  and  fresh  on  his  brow  he  felt 

The  breeze  of  the  world  again. 
Then  paused  they  under  the  green  oak  boughs— 

For  there  must  their  parting  be— 
And  memory  brings  a  thousand  thoughts. 

When  its  dancing  leaves  they  see. 

"  Oh  !  oft  as  the  shadows  shall  fall,"  she  soA, 

"  I  will  come  to  this  old  oak  tree, 
And  the  evening  breeze,  as  it  stirs  the  leaves, 

Shall  whiqier  a  tone  of  thee. 


And  I  will  trace  in  the  jeweled  skies 

The  light  of  thy  fervent  glance— 
Oh,  Everard,  say,  wilt  thou  think  of  me 

AVhen  thou  watchest  the  stars  of  France  ?" 

The  maiden  leans  on  the  old  oak  bough, 

The  knight  is  on  his  knee — 
**  Those  constant  stars  be  my  witness,  Kate, 

I  will  come  again  to  thee. 
And,  trust  me,  we  part  but  awhile,  my  love. 

And  brighter  the  days  shall  come, 
When  thou  shalt  be  thy  Everard's  bride. 

And  Lady  of  Castle  Home." 

They  parted,  but  little  they  thought,  I  ween. 

That  one  should  their  parting  see ; 
But  we  fairies  were  out  in  the  moonlight  sheen. 

And  we  danced  right  merrily. 
We  heard  the  sound  of  a  mortal  voice, 

And  the  spell  of  our  lives  was  o'er — 
It  changed  us  to  insects  small  and  green. 

That  had  glittered  with  gold  before. 

But  we  vowed  to  revenge  our  fairy  wrong 

By  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
That  the  tyrant  who  ruled  the  Oakendale 

Should  know  what  the  maid  had  done. 
And  when  her  old  uncle  stormed  and  raved, 

And  asked  who  the  captive  hid. 
We  raised  our  voice  to  its  shrillest  tone, 

And  told  him  that  Katy  did ! 

The  baron  started,  as  if  a  voice 

Had  spoke  from  the  grave  to  him — 
"  Now  forth,"  he  cried,  "  from  thy  maiden  bower. 

Thou  shalt  prove  yon  stronghold  grim." 
The  vassals  pray,  and  the  maidens  weep. 

But  it  bends  not  the  baron's  will. 
So  she  goeth,  the  Lady  of  Oakendale, 

To  droop  in  a  dungeon  chill. 

And  there  she  lies  in  its  lonesome  damp, 

Tin  her  spirit  seems  passed  way  ; 
Her  heart  b  chill  as  its  walls  of  stone, 

Her  hand  as  its  floor  of  clay. 
But  faithful  the  vow  that  her  lover  vowed. 

The  knight  and  his  baud  they  come ! 
And  softly  and  slowly  she  opens  her  eyes 

In  the  arms  of  Everard  Home ! 

O  saw  ye  ever  the  Castle  Home, 

With  its  arches  of  ancient  trees, 
And  the  foam  of  the  cataract  dashing  down. 

As  it  rushes  away  to  tlie  seas? 
O  saw  ye  the  lake  where  the  white  swans  float. 

And  the  pork  where  the  wild  deer  bound  ? 
Or  the  dim  glen  hid  'neath  the  mountain's  brow. 

Where  the  musical  pine  trees  sound  ? 

O  often  there  is  Sir  Everard  seen. 

With  her  whom  he  loves  the  best, 
When  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  are  lost 

In  the  clouds  of  the  crimson  west. 
They  listen  there  to  the  pine  tree's  note, 

Or  gaze  on  the  torrent's  foam ; 
For  Kate  is  now  her  Everard's  bride. 

And  Lady  of  Castle  Home.  •!« 
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Mi«8  Fuller  i«  a  lady  of  large acquirementR,  fine  powers, 
and  earnest,  honest  purpose.  No  one  can  read  her  papers 
without  dinng  ju:»tice  to  her  talents  and  intentions.  But 
with  all  her  merits  she  has  one  fault  which  essentially 
mars  the  pleasure  of  reading  her  writings,  especially  her 
critiques.  We  allude  to  a  certain  dogmatism  of  tone  in 
enuncinting  her  judgments,  a  dogmatism  often  supported 
by  nothing  more  thnn  "  the  lady's  rvation,"  us  it  is  ungal- 
lantly  called.  This  is  most  evident  in  her  esmy  on  Ameri- 
can literature.  Her  decisions  in  tliis  essay  are  pronounced 
in  a  style  half  petulant,  half  oracular,  often  inexpressibly 
amusing  rather  than  particularly  edifying.  She  announces 
trite  truths  as  though  they  were  new  thougiits,  and  de- 
batable paradoxes  as  though  they  were  admitted  facts. 
The  criticism,  too,  is  the  criticism  of  a  cHqut'-a  kind 
which  is  calculated  to  do  more  injury  to  our  "  infant"  lite- 
rature than  the  universal  puflf  or  universal  libel  system. 
A  few  authors  are  selected,  who  happen  to  be  greater 
favorites  in  "  our  set'^  than  with  the  public,  and  they  are 
gtndiously  cried  up  as  the  true  prophets  of  the  land,  and 
their  unpopularity  ascribed  to  their  original  merit.  All 
the  rest  are  imitators  or  echoers,  and  however  stamped 
with  public  approbation  ore  placed  on  a  low  round  of  the 
ladder  of  precedence.  These  decisions  are  supported 
with  a  host  of  canting  expressions,  hateful  to  gods  and 
men ;  and  are  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  public  an  antago- 
nist feeling,  which,  in  tlie  end,  will  depress  the  unjustly 
exalted  below  their  renl  merit.  Such  is  ever  the  effect  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  clique  to  mojiufacture  public 
opiniini.  As  our  literary  cliques  are  numerous,  and  as 
almost  every  person  who  writes  belongs  to  some  one  of 
them,  and  as  they  all  despise  each  other  heartily,  criticism 
becunicA  a  mere  gnme  of  laudation  and  depreciation.  The 
8<.>loiis  of  one  city  are  voted  dunce;*  by  the  Si>loiis  of  an- 
other; ami  the  idol  of  Rdston  i:»  the  target  of  Charleston. 
All  r;ii<c  the  cry  uf  American  literature;  eueh  desires  that 
the  works  of  himf^elf  and  friends  should  constitute  it.  The 
public  meanwhile  l»uyi?  Jind  read*  what  i.s  readable,  regard- 
les.'i  whether  it  be  puffed  or  condemned  by  either  clique. 
We  Jiincereiy  wish  that  a  few  of  Mi?s  Fnllcr's  favorilcn 
were  ns  i»opnlnr  tin  si>nie  of  tluwe  fhe  ilUIikes.  Hut  we  d«> 
not  wi*li  to  gee  them  march  iiitop4)pul:irity  over  the  iKHliea 
C^  their  equril^  or  -tuperiors. 

In  tliiif  cs.s;iy  R.  W.  Emersim  is  called  "  the  sage  of 
Concitrd."'  Now  it  hnpiH'iis  that  Mr.  pjnerson  not  only 
p<v<>e.s>eA  'Mic  <^f  the  suSillcft  of  human  intellects,  but  a 
seiMC  of  the  ridiculous  exqnioitely  neute.  What  must  be 
his  sicnikition  en  reading  lii4  new  title?  Mr.  rre!<cotl 
mast  feel  n  fearful  cliagrin,  nolwitli.sianding  his  American 
and  fiireifrn  reputation,  at  lieing  told  that  though  his  mate- 
rial* are  rirh  ;iud  J'resli  he  ha*  none  •)f  the  higher  powers 
of  the  historian.  Mr.  f^owell's  volumes,  we  Iielieve,  have 
paii^eil  thron<;h  mfire  than  one  e<1ilion,  and  he  enjo>'s  no 
small  piiriifiii  of  public  favor,  but  how  awful  must  be  his 
depre<4i"n  wlien  he  learns  f^om  Mi.-ts  Puller,  that  "  to  the 
grief  iif  suniR  of  liii*  friendii,  and  the  disgust  of  more,  he  is 
al>«olutely  wanting  in  the  true  spirit  and  tone  of  poesy  ;*' 
that  hi-  verse  i*  •'  stereotyped  ;"  (by  the  type  and  steret>- 
rype  fouifdry  J)  that  his  <*  thought  sounds  no  depth.*'    W^e 


do  not  see  why  a  man  should  grieve  or  disgust  his/rfwirff, 

because  he  wants  the  true  tune  or  spirit  of  poesy,  as  rricn^ 

ship  has  been  kiu>wn  to  exist  toward  persons  lackLof 

the  power  of  versification.    The  attack  on  liowell  Is  i 

ciently  authoritative,  insulting,  and  imsustained  bj  fact  or 

principle ;  but  the  criticism  on  Longfellow  is  even  ipilelU. 

It  is  the  ngliest  looking  thing  in  Miss  Fuller's  volimie.    It 

is  as  incouclosive  as  it  is  petulant.  The  resd  fault  in  lioof- 

fellow  is,  tliat  his  poetry  has  pusMd  ihroi^  nmnj  ililinns^ 

that  his  genius  has  been  fully  acknowledged  bjr  hia  < 

trymen ;  that  his  poems  ore  in  the  memories  of 

who  never  read  or  heard  of  ytmng  William  EU017 

niug.  We  agree  with  Miss  Fuller  that  the  latter  has 

fine  and  deep  touches  of  genius;  but  is  it  Longf(dknr^ 

fault  that  he  is  not  read  ? 

The  essay  on  American  literature,  therefora,  wt^  fai 

imitation  of  Miss  FuUerV  own  oracular  method,  pnaMWaet 

a  piece  of  adulterated  humbug :  adulterated,  1 

a  great  deal  which  will  never  be  believed  beyond 

literary  circle,  it  ccmtains  a  little  which  has 

doubled  by  anybody,  and  is  in  fact  die 

place  of  the  newspapers.    All  who  are  praisad  therain  «• 

warn  not  to  be  unduly  elated ;  all  who  ar» 

need  not  commit  suicide  or  profane  langoaga.    All  Ml 

Admiration  and  Mutual  Assurance  Sociotiea  ara  Hiisdy 

forbidden  to  retort  upon  Miss  Fuller  and  har  " 

the  wrongs  they  have  received  in  her  essay ; 

in  the  words  of  a  piinis  poet,  that  their  "  little 

never  made  to  tear  each  other's  e)'es ;"  or  if  they  doiira  I0 

have  iheir  wrath  quenched  by  a  more  poworfol 

than  good  old  Doctor  Watts  could  give,  let  them 

that  "  To  avenge  misdeed 

On  the  miitdoer,  is  misery  to  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart.'* 

But  the  \'alue  of  the  present  biK^k  does  not  rest  on  tha 
Etftfuy  fin  American  Uterature.    It  contains  somedanaB 
otlier  papers,  which  wc  cheerfully  admit  to  be  Taioable 
contribution.^  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  to  be  wdl 
worthy  of  1>eing  printed  in  their  present  elqpint  fe 
Wc  have  nut  )«pace  to  mention  any  with  particular 
They  well  entitle  Mi«s  Fuller  to  a  high  raiik 
temporary  nuthorit,  as   a  g<MKl  writer,  an    independCBl 
thinker,  and  diligent  student.    We  trust  her  present  publi- 
eation  will  be  Milliciently  successful  to  induce  her  to  eot 
Icct  another  series  of  her  midcellaneotis  writings,  and  thoa 
redeem  the  promise  she  makes  in  her  preface.    In 
however,  her  future  volumes  are  devoted,  like  the] 
almost  exclusively  to  foreign  writers,  and  present  their 
claims  to  attention  with  as  much  \varmth,  wn  hope  that 
she  will  dispense  with  another  essay  ou  cotempnraries, 
l)erating  them  for  not  being  more  American  in  foelinf . 
Her  ouii  mind  has  Iteen  so  completely  bathed  in  foreign 
literatures,  that  she  appears  much  better  as  an  appreciatii^ 
critic  of  them,  than  as  a  depreciating  satirist  of  the  literary 
efforts  of  American  authors. 


Tie  Scholar,  the  Jurist,  tkt  Artistj  tK«  PhUantkropitt.    Bf 
Charles  Sumner.    Boston  :  Wm.  D.  Tieknar  ^  Co. 

This  is  an  address  delivered  last  August  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University.    It  is  chiefly 
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d«Yoted  to  an  eloquent  delineatioa  of  four  deceMed  mem- 
ben  of  the  fociety,  Pickering,  Story,  Allaton  and  Channing, 
in  illuvtration  of  the  four  leading  ideas  of  the  oration. 
Learning,  Jnatice,  Beaaty  and  Love.  It  is  very  rare  in- 
deed that  the  yearly  meetings  of  oar  different  literary 
•ocieties  call  forth  a  production  so  full  of  learning  and 
thought,  and  so  bistinct  in  every  part  with  vital  life,  as 
this  by  Mr.  Sumner.  A  beautiful  moral  enthusiasm  per- 
vades the  whole  oration.  The  style  is  n4>id  and  animated, 
dotted  all  over  with  splendid  imagery,  and  at  times  rushing 
along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent.  There  are  fifty 
passages  in  it  of  sufficient  beauty  to  entice  us  into  quota- 
tion. 7*he  doctrine  preached  to  scholars  Is  of  the  loftiest 
character,  and  is  of  that  kind  which  we  trust  will  at  last 
oonsummate  the  marriage  of  intellect  with  virtue.  Mr. 
Somner  says  to  the  whole  band  of  educated  men — "  Be 
sincere,  pure  in  heart,  earnest,  enthusiastic.  A  virtuous 
enthusiasm  is  always  self-forgetful  and  noble.  It  is  the 
only  inspiration  now  vouchsafed  to  man.  like  Pickering, 
blend  humility  with  learning.  Like  Story,  ascend  above 
the  present  in  place  and  time.  Like  Allston,  regard  fame 
only  as  the  eternal  shadow  of  excellence.  Like  Channing, 
bend  in  adoration  before  the  right.  .  True  wisdom  looks  to 
the  ages  before  us,  as  well  as  behind  us.  like  the  Janus  of 
the  Capitol,  one  front  thoughtfully  regards  the  Past,  rich 
with  experience,  with  memories,  with  the  priceless  tradi- 
tions of  truth  and  virtue ;  the  other  is  earnestly  directed  to 
the  All  Hail  HereaAer,  richer  still  with  its  transcendent 
hopes  and  unfulfilled  prophecies."  Again,  he  closes  the 
address  with  adjuring  his  auditors  to  light  that  day  a  fresh 
beacon-fire  on  the  venerable  walls  of  Harvard,  sacred  to 
Truth,  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  "  Let  the  flame  spread 
from  steeple  to  steeple,  from  hill  to  hill,  from  island  to 
island,  from  continent  to  continent,  till  the  long  lineage  of 
fires  shall  illumine  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  animating 
them  to  the  holy  contests  of  Knowledge,  Justice,  Beauty 
and  Love."  We  regard  this  oration  not  merely  as  a 
tribute  of  eloquence  to  the  memories  of  four  great  and 
noble  men,  but  as  one  of  those  influences  now  operating 
on  the  public  mind,  to  inspire  it  with  a  deeper  veneration 
for  truth  and  right,  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  beauty  of  in- 
tellect and  learning,  as  consecrated  by  the  beauty  of 
holiness. 

Sermons  Prtaehed   ttpon   SevenU  Octasiont.     By  Robert 
Southt  D.  D.    Philadelphia :  Safin.  ^  Ball.   4  vols.  8vo. 

7*his  edition  of  South's  sermons  is  printed  in  large  clear 
type,  on  excellent  paper,  and  is  altogether  the  best  Ameri- 
can reprint  with  which  an  Elnglish  theological  classic  has 
been  honored.  The  splendid  talents  and  acquirements  of 
South  well  deserve  the  compliment  of  such  an  edition ; 
and  we  hope  that  in  their  present  form  his  great  discourses 
will  find  here  appreciating  readers.  He  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  in  vigor 
of  conception  and  expression,  in  warmth  and  fertility  of 
fancy,  in  prodigality  of  wit  and  variety  of  knowledge,  he 
takes  a  high  rank  among  standard  English  proee  writers. 
The  brilliant  authors  of  his  day  employed  the  "  dazzling 
fence'*  of  their  wit  to  bring  virtue  and  piety  into  contempt ; 
South  with  wit  more  brilliant,  and  satire  sharper  than 
theirs,  riddled  them  through  and  through  with  scorn,  and 
consigned  the  scol&ig  debauchees  themselves  to  the 
laughter  of  the  world.  He  beat  them  at  their  own 
weapons;  and  proved  that  wit  is  never  so  powerful  as 
when  it  unveils  the  baseness  of  irrellgion,  and  exhibits 
the  littleness  of  vice.  Not  even  in  Congreve  or  Sheridan 
do  we  find  more  brilliancy  than  in  South,  though  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  latter  is  so  blended  with  moral  indignation, 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  shin&ig  edge  of  the  epigram 


in  the  important  truth  which  it  conveys.  Almost  every 
page  of  South  blazes  with  these  mingled  fires  of  wit, 
fancy  and  passion.  The  sentences  seem  to  rush  from  hit 
brain  like  rockets.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  there  it 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  fatigue,  but  his  style  preseryei 
a  continuous  nerve,  vigor  and  point.  His  understanding  is 
strong,  deep,  and  of  considerable  comprehension,  and 
every  subject  with  which  it  grapples  it  exhausts.  Th« 
sermons  entitled  Man  Made  in  the  Image  of  God,  Thtt 
Scribe  Instructed,  Resignation,  Envy,  The  Pleasanmeet 
of  Wisdom,  Shamelesaness  in  Sin,  and  Covetousnesi, 
especially  the  two  first,  are  truly  noble  specimens  of 
thought  and  composition.  No  person  who  desires  a 
knowledge  of  the  immense  wealth  of  expression  wfaiek 
the  English  language  contains  should  fail  to  raid  South 
thoroughly.  He  is  a  writer  so  vigorous  that  his  vigor  ia 
infused  into  the  reader,  and  we  rise  from  his  sermons 
stronger  than  when  we  sat  down.  His  bigotries  in  mat- 
ters of  church  and  state  only  add  racinessand  individuality 
to  his  style,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  operative  as  S3ra- 
tems  of  opinion.  We  hope  that  the  present  edition  of  hit 
writings  will  be  extensively  circulated. 


Heroes  and  the  Heroic  in  History.    By  Thomas  CarlyU, 
New  York.    Wiley  f  Putnam.    1  vol.    12mo. 

This  curious  book,  blazing  with  so  many  magnificent 
pictures,  alive  with  so  much  earnest  thought,  and  occa- 
sionally dashed  with  such  a  sly  infusion  of  savage  mirth, 
now  appears  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  the 
author's  revised  edition.  The  portraits  of  Mahomet,  La- 
ther, Knox,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Johnson,  Burns,  Napo- 
leon, Cromwell,  are  full  of  meaning  and  vitality.  He 
who  can  read  this  book  without  being  impressed  with  the 
genius  of  Carlyle,  especially  with  the  picturesque  splendor 
of  his  rough  and  shaggy  sentences,  and  the  strength  of  his 
large  though  perverse  intellect,  must  belong  to  that  clase 
of  nice  scholars  and  elegant  essayists,  whose  ideal  of  com- 
position is  found  in  the  *<  ceremonial  cleanliness  of  aca- 
demical Pharisees."  We  acknowledge  that  the  style  of 
the  book  is  occasionally  a  trial  even  to  the  lovers  of  Car- 
lyle, and  that  few  men  can  pronounce  some  of  the  sen- 
tences aloud  without  rimning  the  risk  of  being  throttled. 
To  follow  the  course  of  his  thought  through  the  sudden 
turns,  and  down  the  abrupt  declivities  of  his  diction,  ex- 
poses one  at  times  to  the  danger  of  having  his  eyes  put  oat 
of  joint;  but  the  result  rewards  the  lalx)r  and  the  risk. 
Carlyle  is  said  to  have  copied  his  style  from  Jean  Paul  j 
but  we  should  think  he  had  copied  it  rather  from  Swiss 
scenery.  Of  all  English  styles,  it  reminds  us  most  of  the 
terrible  alexandrines  of  old  George  Chapman's  Homer, 
whose  words  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  dodge,  as 
though  they  were  mis!«iles  hurled  at  us  by  the  gigantic 
combatants  they  so  graphically  describe.  Carlyle,  indeed, 
sometimes  speaks  oa  Ajax  spoke,  who,  when  enraged,  ac- 
cording to  Chapman,  "  throated  his  Ihreots."  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  Carlyle  gives  a  kind  of  epic  grandeur  to  his 
heroes,  and  delineates  them  more  as  a  poet  than  as  an  an- 
alyst or  historian.  They  are,  however,  painted  so  dis- 
tinctly that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  them,  "in  their 
habits  OS  they  lived .'^ 

Seured  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.    By  William  B.  Tappan, 
Boston.    B.  B.  Mussey.    1  vol.    ISmo. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printe<l  volume  of  some  three  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  about  half  as  many  poems.  The 
illuminated  title-page  is  very  finely  done.  We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  volume  through,  but  have 
been  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  many 
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of  the  pieces.  Mr.  Tappen  has  not  escaped  from  that  fatal 
faeUity  which  occaaioiially  tempts  writers  of  religioos 
poetry  into  what  would  be  called  versified  commonplaee 
by  nnsanctified  critics.  In  fact,  this  tpecies  of  composi- 
tion should  be  judged  rather  by  its  tone  and  spirit  as  a 
medium  of  religious  feeling,  than  by  its  pretensions  to 
discursive  fancy  and  shaping  imagination.  In  the  mind  of 
a  religious  man,  continued  brooding  over  the  great  truths 
of  religion  has  infused  into  thoughts,  commonplace  to 
other  minds,  a  peculiar  life  and  vividness ;  and  the  metri- 
cal  form  in  which  he  embodies  them,  furnishes  food  of 
the  pleasantest  meditation  to  many  congenial  spirits,  when 
to  the  mere  man  of  letters  it  would  be  barren  of  into'est. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  poems,  which  are  read  by 
thousands  in  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  evening,  or  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick — ^poems  which  breathe  hope  to 
souls  wrestling  virith  temptation,  or  send  consolation  to 
hearts  fainting  under  the  burden  of  sorrow — of  which  the 
mere  reader  of  poetry  Icnows  but  little,  and  of  which  he  is 
not  the  best  judge.  Of  this  class  are  a  large  number  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Tappan,  and  their  wide  circulation  is 
the  best  evidence  that  they  have  found  their  way  into 
hearts  to  whom  they  have  been  consolation  and  hope. 
Here  and  there  we  have  seen  pieces  which  the  author 
would  have  shown  taste  in  excluding  from  his  collection. 


TuH>  Lives :  Or  To  Seem  and  To  Be.  By  Maria  J.  Mcintosh. 
New  York.    D.  AppUton  f  Co.    1  txU.    Idmo. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  see  any  thing  now,  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel,  printed  with  so  much  elegance  as  this  capital  story. 
The  moral  conveyed  is  well  indicated  by  the  title,  and  it 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  impressed  on  all 
minds.  The  great  curse  of  life  is  its  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tence— ^its  sacrifice  of  realities  for  appearances.  The  ac- 
complished lady  who  is  the  author  of  this  well-written 
tale,  could  hardly  have  devoted  her  talents  to  a  better 
purpose,  than  to  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  living  in 
harmony  with  sincerity  and  truth. 


The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  TorqueUo  Tasso.    TranslaUd 

into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  H.  Wijftn.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  ^  Co.   Ivol. 

i2mo. 

Mr.  Wiffen  has  liere  trnnsfused  the  immortal  work  of 
Tosso  into  a  mo«t  delicious  English  poera.  The  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  the  translator's  verisification,  and  his 
command  over  the  resources  of  his  own  language,  make 
the  volume  a  most  delightful  feast  to  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate beautiful  poetry.  The  American  edition  is  issuM]  in 
a  form  of  great  elegance,  is  finely  printed,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  six  steel  engravings. 


Lives  of  Celebrated  Statesmen.    By  John  Quiney  Adams. 
New  York :  W.  H.  Graham. 

In  this  volume  are  included  lives  of  Madison,  Monroe 
and  Lafayette :  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical histories  of  these  celebrated  persons  that  have 
been  written.  The  book  is  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  eminent  and  venerable  author. 


Altofwan :  Or,  Incidtnts  of  Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Reeky 
Mountains.  By  An  Amateur  Traveler.  Edited  by  J. 
Watson  Webb.  New  York.  Harper  f  Brothers.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

This  book  is  the  prcxluction  of  on  English  nobleman, 
who  traveled  over  the  wild  WeM  in  1632,  and  again  in 
1842.    His  portraitures  of  Indian  life  and  character  are  thus 


drawn  from  aetoal  obaermsioii.  The  work  is  dedieated 
by  Col.  Webb,  a  friend  of  the  aothor,  to  Charles  F.  HdT- 
man,  and  the  drcomstancea  under  which  it  was  written 
detailed  at  some  length.  We  think  it  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  iustroetive. 

Pkiloiogy  and  Ethnography  of  the  Exploring  Expeditim. 
By  Horatio  Hale.  1  vol.  Imperial  QnarlOj  pp.  678. 
Philadelphia.    Lea  4' Blanehard. 

Although  not  able  fully  to  appreciate  or  do  justice  to  the 
contents  of  this  splendid  volimie,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  note  its  appearance.  Such  works  give  us  new  hope  for 
the  literature  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot  repress  a  feel- 
ing of  national  pride  in  contemplating  the  great  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  science  from  the  well-directed  labors  of 
the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  first  scientific  expedition 
comnussioned  abroad  by  our  government.  As  we  have 
observed,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  criticise  or  estimate 
the  investigations  so  ably  detailed  in  this  wcnrk ;  but,  in 
casting  the  eye  rapidly  over  its  pages,  we  see  much  to  in- 
terest us,  and  which  must  prove  absolutely  necessary  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  philological  or  ethnolo- 
gical speculations  and  researches. 

To  say  any  thing  in  praise  of  the  mechanical  execution 
of  this  volume  would  be  superfluous.  Every  one  is  ao- 
quainted  with  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  former 
volumes  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  and  this,  though  the 
nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  plates  and  illustra- 
tions, yet  in  the  elegance  of  its  typography  and  the  fine- 
ness of  its  paper,  it  will  not  yield  to  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  the  London  or  Paris  press. 

The  quarto  edition,  ranging  with  the  Congress  copies  of 
the  "  Narrative,"  we  learn  is  the  only  one  offered  to  the 
public.  It  forms  the  seventh  volume  of  the  publications 
of  the  Expedition,  the  rest  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  grot 
forwardness.  Professor  Dana^s  work  on  Corals,  with  an 
Atlas,  and  colored  plates,  will  be  the  next  one  ready. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

"  Toilet  of  the  City,'*  or  Pbomenadk  Dsess. — R*>be 
of  Italian  laffety,  rosc-colored,  and  ornamented  with  two 
deep  volants  or  flounces  of  lace,  one  at  the  height  of  the 
knee,  the  other  gathered  at  the  waist.  Corsage  flat  and 
low,  open  in  front,  and  fastened  en  Laure.  Sleeves  hmz, 
to  open  at  the  wrist  and  lace,  and  without  puflis  or  mffies. 
Neckerchief  of  plaited  muslin — cashmere  scarf.  Chapeaa 
duchesse,  of  rose  crape,  covered  with  lace,  and  trimmed 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

Robe  of  straw-colored  silk — plain  skirt — flat,  low  cor- 
sage— sleeves  long  and  plain.  Canezou  of  muslin,  rounded 
on  the  back,  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  terminating  in  two 
long  rounded  ends,  ornamented  with  lace.  Hat  of  crape, 
pufled  (bouillonu^e,)  trimmed  with  green  ribbons  and  a 
green  bird. 

The  Prize  Coicmittxs. — The  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen,  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  arduous  duty 
of  awarding  the  premiums  for  the  best  articles,  on  the  rab- 
jects  designated  in  our  advertisement,  have  so  large  a  mass 
of  manuscripts  before  them,  that  some  weeks  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  we  can  announce  their  decision. 

We  feel  sure  of  being  able  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
"  Graham"  one  of  the  best  magazines,  in  literary  eharaeter, 
for  the  next  year,  that  has  ever  been  published.  The 
character  of  the  competition  for  the  prizes  assures  us  erf 
having  some  of  the  most  brilliant  articles  that  have  ever 
graced  the  magazine.  "  Graham"  for  1847  cannot  fail  to 
be  more  popular  than  ever. 
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richness  of  their  military  garment*^,  and  that  lofty 
yet  careless  air  which  command  usually  gives  to 
those  with  whom  it  has  become  a  habit.  The  gor- 
geoiu  scarlet  of  their  regimentals,  glittering  with 
23 


yuiing,  said  »Mr  Henry,  with  a  smile.  "  Go  on — 
go  on,  my  brave  young  friend — both  are  before  you 
— the  praise  and  honor  from  King  George — the  hand 
of  as  fair  and  sweet  a  lady  as  ever  gave  her  heart 
away." 


GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE. 
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SIR    HENRY'S    WARD. 


A     TALE     OF     THE     REVOLUTION. 


BY   M&«.  AXN  8.  tTXPHSMS. 


[Copyright  secured,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  year  1646.] 

{Concluded  from  page  250.) 


aUPTER  VIII. 

''  Alas !  what  damned  minutes  tello  he  o^er. 
Who  doati*  yet  doubts — suspects  yet  fondly  love- 
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The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  a  cloud  of  miit 
floated  like  the  foldings  of  a  veil  over  the  broad 
raoulh  of  the  Hudson.  Iloboken,  with  its  thickly 
wooded  shores — Weehawken,  with  its  precipices, 
peaks  and  ravines,  all  lay  mantled  in  the  gauze-like 
mist.  It  settled  low  upon  the  waters,  where  they 
wound  through  the  hills,  till  the  river  seemed  one 
vast  cloud,  and  its  outline  was  lost  in  masses  of 
forest  trees  that  crowded  close  to  the  margin,  and 
only  served  to  render  the  moving  vapor  a  little 
more  dense  and  black  as  it  was  lifted,  on  a  sheet  of 
foliage,  to  the  sky.  A  light  breeze  came  sweeping 
down  the  river,  now  and  then  tearing  the  curtain  of 
mist  from  its  bosom,  and  revealing  glimpses  of  the 
blue  waves  rushing  beneath  it  to  the  ocean.  As  the 
haze  was  thus,  occasionally,  swept  aside,  the  out- 
line of  a  sloop-of-war,  with  its  sails  set,  and  its 
prow  turned  up  the  stream,  could  be  discerned 
nearly  opposite  that  portion  of  New  York  Island 
now  occupied  by  the  Barclay  Street  Ferry. 

Upon  a  point  of  land  somewhat  above  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  city,  but  considerably  below 
the  vessel,  stood  a  group  of  persons  evidently 
directing  their  attention  toward  the  vessel,  or  rather 
toward  the  spot  where  it  was  known  to  be  lying. 

Two  of  these  persons  were  distinguished  by  the 
richness  of  their  military  garments,  and  that  lofty 
yet  careless  air  which  command  usually  gives  to 
those  with  whom  it  has  become  a  habit.  The  gor- 
geous scarlet  of  their  regimentals,  glittering  with 
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gold,  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of  the  back- 
ground, evidently  rendered  these  persons  objects  of 
attention  from  the  vessel,  though  its  outline  was  but 
just  traceable  to  them  through  the  mist.  A  fresh 
current  of  wind  revealed  a  boat  with  several  oars, 
making  toward  the  shore,  now  just  visible  throu^ 
the  fog,  and  again  completely  lost  to  sight,  though 
the  regular  dipping  of  the  oars  was  soon  distinctly 
heard  in  the  still  morning. 

"  And  now,"  said  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  grasping  his 
companion's  hand,  and  speaking  with  cheerful 
cordiality,  "remember  all  that  I  have  said — be 
wary  and  doubly  cautious,  my  young  friend — ^there 
can  be  no  doubt  who  our  correspondent  is.  He  is 
playing  for  a  heavy  stake — use  him,  but  trust  him 
not  farther  than  is  absolutely  needful.  If  you  suc- 
ceed, this  harassing  war  is  over — if  not,  we  but 
stand  where  we  were  before." 

*' I  will  succeed!"  replied  Andre,  returning  the 
grasp  of  his  commander's  hand,  and  speaking  with 
all  the  fiery  energy  of  youth  and  hope.  ''In  the 
service  of  my  king  I  would  do  or  dare  any  thing 
honorable — but  have  I  not  another  object,  dear  as 
ever  warmed  the  heart  of  man,  to  attain  by  this  en- 
terprise? Ah,  Sir  Henry,  if  you  knew  how  my 
heart  burns  at  the  thought  of  winning  by  this  day's 
work  the  sweet  companionship  of  your  ward  fat 
life,  you  would  not  say — *»/  you  suecfed ."  " 

"  Ah,  how  bright  both  love  and  glory  seem  to  the 
young,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  smile.  "Go  on — 
go  on,  my  brave  young  friend — both  are  before  you 
— the  praise  and  honor  from  King  George — the  hand 
of  as  fair  and  sweet  a  lady  as  ever  gave  her  heart 
away." 
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*'  I  will  have  earned  them  both,  doubt  it  not,  be- 
fore the  week  is  over,"  replied  Andre.  **  And  yet  I 
would  prefer  a  fair  field  and  dangerous  post  to  this 
diplomacy  with  a  traitor." 

"  Hush — hush  !"  said  Sir  Henry,  looking  around, 
as  if  fearful  that  these  bold  words  might  be  over- 
heard, for,  a  little  distance  off,  was  a  serving  man, 
with  a  valise  at  his  feet,  standing  near  the  young 
lad,  James,  who  had  taken  his  seat  on  a  fragment  of 
rock,  and  was  gazing  wistfully  toward  the  vessel. 
"Let  those  who  suffer  call  our  honorable  friend 
harsh  names — ^we,  wlio  profit  by  his  treason,  must 
give  it  a  softer  title.  To  us  he  is  only  a  repentant 
rebel." 

"  He  is  a  villain,  or  I  am  mistaken  in  the  person ! 
a  man  who  never  possessed  but  one  virtue — that 
oC  courage.  For  his  lovely  wife's  sake,  I  hope 
against  hope,  that  it  may  not  be  Arnold.  If  it  is, 
we  shall  purchase  our  advantage  at  a  heavy  cost. 
Must  I  promise  him  a  commission?  Is  there  no 
way  to  save  the  king's  army  so  foul  a  blot?" 

"  I  wish  that  he  may  be  bought  for  gold — o«/y  for 
gold!"  said  Sir  Henry.  "But  if  he  persists  in  the 
demand  for  a  commission,  it  must  be  granted.  The 
possession  of  that  post  wins  us  the  country.  We 
cannot  stand  on  trifles  when  the  fate  of  a  whole  war 
rests  on  your  negotiation." 

"  Yet  I  shall  bargain  like  a  huxter  to  purchase  the 
knave  with  gold,  as  knaves  prefer  pay.  It  will 
wring  my  heart  to  promise  the  commission.  It  shall 
only  be  in  the  last  extremity  that  I  yield  up  so  much 
of  ray  country's  honor." 

*•  In  the  la.st  extremity  be  it  then,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
not  ill  pleased  at  the  words  of  bis  favorite.  "  But  if 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  the — the — this  repentant 
rebel — be  must  have  the  commission.  Hush!  the 
boat  is  close  in.  See — the  fog  has  lifted — the  Vul- 
ture has  her  wings  spread — you  will  have  a  glorious 
sail !" 

"  The  morning  does  bold  forth  a  bright  promise," 
said  Andre,  casting  his  eyes,  flashing  with  health 
and  hope,  over  the  beautiful  scene  that  surrounded 
them.  "  The  sun  is  flushing  every  thing  couleur  da 
rase.  This  must  augur  a  prosperous  mission.  Was 
ever  any  thing  so  beautiful  ?" 

It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  lovely  enough  to  justify 
even  deeper  enthusiasm  than  awoke  in  the  creative 
and  practical  mind  of  the  young  olBcer— for  the  sun 
had  just  risen  in  its  rich  autumnal  splendor,  touch- 
ing the  distant  spires  of  the  city,  the  broad  river  and 
its  picturesque  shores,  with  a  flood  of  beautiful 
light.  The  mist  had  slowly  rolled  back  from  the 
water,  and  lay  piled  on  the  brow  of  Weehawken  in 
masses  of  floating  clouds,  rosy  and  golden  with  the 
firet  sunbeams.  Every  ripple  in  the  bay  seemed 
tossing  up  rose-leaves,  and,  where  the  waters  make 
a  magnificent  sweep  toward  the  Narrows,  was  one 
broad  eddy  of  gold  melting  into  crimson,  with  the 
Jersey  shore,  heavy  nnddense  with  foliage,  curving 
•round  it  like  a  frame.  The  vessel,  which  had  so 
late  been  completely  veiled  from  sight,  now  sat 
upon  the  stream  like  a  sea-gull,  her  sails  bathed  in 
the  rich  sunshine,  and  the  waves  rippling  across  her 


prow  like  a  belt  of  frosted  silver.  Two  or  three 
figures  were  moving  about  the  deck,  and  every 
thing  denoted  preparation  for  immediate  departure. 

If  Andre  was  delighted,  almost  beyond  words, 
with  the  unmolested  beauty  of  this  scene,  there  was 
one  who  looked  upon  it  with  far  different  sensations. 
The  very  joyousness  of  nature,  the  glorious  pano- 
rama flooded  as  it  was  with  light,  seemed  to 
fill  the  boy  James  with  bitter  feelings.  All  these 
things  were  but  a  mockery  to  the  morbid  spirit  of 
this  lad— a  cloud  lay  upon  his  fair  brow,  and  be 
turned  away  from  this  delicious  scene,  sad  and  sick 
at  heart,  to  gaze  with  anxious  looks  upon  the  two 
officers  as  they  conversed  together. 

Both  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Major  Andre  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  moody  habits  of  the  youth, 
and,  imputing  his  altered  manner  to  a  separatioi 
from  the  twin-sister  to  whom  he  was  a  second  self, 
they  seldom  interfered  with  his  wishes,  and  looked 
upon  his  petulance  even  with  indulgence.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  both  these  officers,  they  had  scarcely 
issued  into  the  street,  on  their  way  to  the  vessel, 
when  the  youth  joined  them.  He  w^as  dressed  in 
his  usual  fanciful  habit — a  tunic  of  royal  blue  cloth, 
full  in  the  skirts  and  fitting  close  to  his  form  from 
the  waist  up  to  the  delicate  chest,  from  which  it 
rolled  back  in  a  collar  of  dark  velvet,  edged  with 
narrow  gold  lace.  A  vest  of  the  fmest  bufl  cloth, 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold  buttons,  and  en- 
riched with  an  embroidery  of  white  silk,  was  thus 
liberally  exposed.  Beneath  the  vest  an  under  gar- 
ment of  delicate  linen,  exquisitely  plaited  and  frilled 
with  lace,  rose  to  the  slender  throat,  and  was  vi>iWc 
again  on  the  wrists,  whence  it  fell  in  ruflles  over 
gloves  of  pure  white  leather,  burying  the  small 
hands  they  encased  to  tlie  knuckles.  The  boy  car- 
ried a  light  ebony  stick,  tipped  with  gold,  and 
headed  with  an  amethyst — and  upon  his  head  was 
a  hat  of  snow-white  beaver,  the  broad  leaf  looped 
up  on  one  side ;  a  feather  of  the  same  immaculate 
hue,  half  encircling  the  crown,  and  streaming  over 
the  right  shoulder,  fell  upon  the  blue  tunic  like  a 
wreath  of  sca-fuam  tossed  on  its  natural  element. 

When  the  party  first  issued  into  the  street,  it  was 
yet  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  the  lad  had 
muffled  himself  in  a  cloak,  also  of  b!ue  cloth,  richly 
braided  with  gold.  But  in  the  exertion  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  his  companions,  the  gar- 
ment seemed  to  incommode  him,  and  he  p^ave  it  to 
the  servant  who  followed  the  ofllcers,  carrying  the 
portmanteau  in  one  hand  and  Major  Andre's  surtout 
on  the  other  arm.  Neither  Clinton  nor  Andre  bad 
much  time  to  observe  the  humor  of  the  boy,  for  the 
business  on  which  they  were  occupied  was  too  im- 
portant for  minor  considerations.  So,  when  he 
paused  with  the  servant,  who  was  ordered  to  stay 
at  a  distance  while  the  oliicers  converged  together 
on  the  point,  no  one  heeded  him,  though  his  eyes 
were  liaggard  from  want  of  rest,  and  his  cheek  was 
alternately  red  as  a  tea-rose,  or  deathly  while. 
Thus  nejrlected,  the  boy  cast  him.^elf  ij{>on  the  turi' 
with  a  gloomy  brow,  and,  flinging  his  arm  over 
a  rough  angle  of  the  rock,  sat  watching  his  coin- 
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p«nioii8,  unheeded  and  forgotten.  But  when  the 
boat  touched  the  shore,  and  Major  Andre  seemed 
preparing  to  step  into  it,  the  youth  sprang  to  his 
feet,  snatched  his  cloak  from  the  servant,  and  pass- 
ing Sir  Henry  and  Andre  without  speaking,  he 
sprang  into  the  barge. 

"How  is  this? — what  does  this  mean,  James?" 
said  Sir  Henry,  stepping  close  to  the  bank,  and  call- 
ing to  the  youth.  ' '  The  barge  is  not  coming  back ! 
Major  Andre  will  have  no  means  of  sending  you  on 
shore  without  delaying  the  vessel — get  out — get  out! 
We  shall  return  direct  to  the  city." 

Notwithstanding  the  command,  the  boy  made  no 
preparation  to  leave  the  boat — but  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  vessel,  and  folding  himself  in  the  cloak, 
sat  down. 

*' Nay,  this  is  foolish,  James,"  said  Andre,  step- 
ing  into  the  barge,  and  receiving  his  surtout  from 
the  servant.  "  Come,  shake  hands  and  wish  me  a 
prosperous  voyage — ^tben  go  home  quietly  with  your 
guardian.    See !  the  vessel  is  getting  under  way." 

The  boy  began  to  tremble,  and  his  cheek  turned 
pale. 

*'  Do  n't  ask  roe — do  n't  persuade  me !"  he  said,  in 
a  hurried  and  entreating  voice — <'  I  must  go  with 
you— I ««//.'" 

**  But  the  tide  and  wind  is  with  us  now,"  persisted 
Andre,  almost  out  of  patience.  "  It  will  delay  us 
half  an  hour  to  send  you  on  shore,  and  even  that 
little  time  may  be  all-important  to  my  mission." 

*<  I  do  not  wish  to  be  sent  on  shore — ^I  am  going 
with  you  up  the  river,"  said  the  lad,  in  a  low  voice. 
**  I  made  up  my  mind  to  it  last  night." 

**  Up  the  river  ? — ^why,  Jamea,  this  is  madness !" 

'*  I  shall  go^  if  it  is  madness !"  replied  the  lad, 
folding  his  cloak  closer  around  him,  and  bending  his 
eyes  resolutely  on  the  water — "  so  it  is  useless  say- 
ing any  thing  more  about  the  matter." 

"Sir  Henry,  do  you  hear  this?"  cried  Andre, 
turning  tu  his  superior  ofRcer,  and  half  smiling  at 
the  lad's  obstinacy.  "What  am  I  to  do?  Your 
ward  persists  in  going  not  only  to  the  Vulture,  but 
up  the  river  with  me.  Pray  tell  him  how  impossible 
it  is." 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  giving  some  directions 
to  the  servant,  turned  suddenly  and  stepped  into  the 
barge. 

"  Come,  come,  James — this  is  encroaching  too  far 
on  my  indulgence,"  he  said.  ''  Major  Andre  goes 
on  a  secret  mission.  It  will  take  time.  There  may 
be  peril  in  it  I" 

' '  I  know  it  all !  There  will  be  peril  because  he, 
with  his  warm,  true  heart,  goes  to  encounter  craft, 
falsehood  and — " 

The  sentence  was  finished  in  an  undertone,  and 
the  crimson  rushed  to  his  cheek,  for  the  words  that 
he  had  well  nigh  uttered  aloud  would  have  exposed 
too  broadly  the  secret  reason  whi<^  had  prompted 
his  determination  to  accompany  Major  Andre.  They 
were — "  and  the  wiles  of  a  woman  who  has  tempted 
him  from  his  faith— who  will  tempt  him  on  to  ruin." 

These  words  were  half  smothered  upon  the  boy's 
lip— but  Sir  Henry  was  terribly  annoyed  by  that 


portion  that  had  reached  him,  for  the  servant  lingered 
within  hearing,  and  the  boatmen  were  listening  to 
every  word  that  dropped  with  eager  curiosity.  Ht 
spoke,  then,  with  some  harshness,  and  ordered  tbe 
trembling  youth  to  leave  the  boat  at  oace. 

"  I  cannot— I  will  not !  You  shall  kill  me  first !" 
cried  the  boy,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
clinging  to  the  rudder-cords.  "  I  have  taken  an 
oath  to  go !" 

Sir  Henry  was  more  thoroughly  angry  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life  with  the  spoiled  and  petted 
youth. 

'*  John,  come  hither,"  he  said,  calling  to  the  ser- 
vant, while  an  angry  cloud  darkened  on  his  brow — 
"  If  this  young  gentleman  will  not  leave  the  boat, 
lift  him  out — he  must  detain  us  no  longer.'' 

The  man  stepped  forward  to  obey,  but  Andre 
lifted  his  hand  to  check  him,  and  spoke  to  Sir  Henry. 
His  keen  ear  had  gathered  that  portion  of  the  lad's 
speech  that  had  escaped  Sir  Henry,  and  he  felt  iti 
full  import.  An  impulse  of  wounded  pride  prompted 
him  to  prove,  by  granting  the  boy's  desire  to  accom- 
pany him,  bow  unfounded  his  suspicions  were.  He 
could  not  be  long  angry  with  the  brother  of  his  be- 
trothed wife— so  young,  so  spoiled,  and  so  like  her. 
When  the  poor  lad  started  up,  affrighted  by  Sir 
Henry's  order,  and  clung  to  him  with  a  look  of 
wild  and  passionate  entreaty,  he  addressed  Sir 
Henry  again. 

*<  He  is  faithful — what  barm  can  there  be  if  we 
indulge  him  ?  I  know  that  it  is  a  wild  freak— hot 
as  I  am  not  likely  to  leave  the  vessel,  there  can  be 
no  danger  to  him.  As  for  our  secret,"  Andre  added, 
sinking  his  voice,  *'  he  is  in  possession  of  half  thai 
already.    You  cannot  fear  to  trust  him  there." 

Sir  Henry  listened,  glanced  at  the  boy,  who  stood 
clinging  to  Andre,  with  his  large  blue  eyes  lifted, 
with  beseeching  earnestness,  to  his  face,  heard 
Andre  out,  then  glanced  at  the  youth  again. 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  laughing,  *<  of  course  the  young- 
ster must  have  his  own  way,  though  the  king's  throne 
were  shaken  by  it.  Upon  my  honor,  1  would  rather 
command  a  whole  army  than  attempt  to  control 
him." 

The  boy  sprang  forward,  and  seiiing  Sir  Henry's 
hand,  kissed  it.  The  baronet  laughed  again,  and, 
pushing  the  lad  gently  back  to  his  seat,  sprang  on 
shore,  evidently  relieved  by  being  urged  to  yield, 
when  opposition  would  have  been  against  his  own 
nature. 

The  boat  pot  ofi*  the  moment  Sir  Henry  left  it,  and 
moved  swiftly  toward  the  Vulture.  The  baronet 
watched  it,  annoyed,  half  ashamed,  and  yet,  spite  of 
himself,  amused  by  the  triumph  his  ward  had  attained 
over  him. 

"  The  young  scapegrace !  He  and  his  sister  are 
alike  in  every  thing.  I  never  could  deny  their 
wildest  wishes,"  he  muttered,  following  the  boat 
with  his  eyes.  **  It  is  well  she  was  left  behind— 
though  I  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  my  own 
firmness  in  forcing  obedience  from  her.  Had  sIm 
been  here,  ten  chances  to  one  her  ladyship  might 
hare  iotiited  on  escorting  Amlro  up  tbs  river  •!••, 
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and,  by  my  honor,  I  am  not  certain  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  would  not  haye  contented.  Well— well! 
the  poor  children  have  no  one  else  to  spoil  them," 
be  added,  in  a  tone  of  apology,  which  could  hare 
been  intended  to  satiiry  no  one  but  himself,  for  the 
servant  was  out  of  hearing. 

With  these  words,  the  baronet  seemed  to  cast  the 
conduct  of  his  ward  from  his  mind,  for  deeper  and 
more  absorbing  interests  took  possession  oC  him, 
and  turning,  thoughtfully,  he  walked  toward  the 
city,  now  and  then  looking  back  to  mark  what  pro- 
gress the  boat  had  made. 

Sir  Henry  paused  again  near  the  rock  from 
whence  James  had  watched  the  conference  between 
himself  and  Andre.  The  barge  had  neared  the  Vul- 
ture, and  he  saw  the  young  officer  spring  on  deck, 
followed  by  his  ward  and  the  boat-crew.  Scarcely 
a  minute  elapsed  before  the  vessel  was  under  way ; 
her  sails  caught  the  wind,  and  she  darted  through 
the  waters  like  a  hound  just  freed  from  the  leash. 

Andre  waved  his  handkerchief.  Sir  Henry  half 
drew  his  from  the  pocket  of  his  military  coat — ^but 
something  seemed  to  withhold  his  hand.  He  thrust 
the  cambric  back,  muttering — 

**  No,  no — ^when  he  returns  with  a  felon  of  West 
Point,  and  its  fortifications  in  his  pocket,  it  will  be 
time  enough." 

He  waved  his  hand  only  in  reply  to  Andre's 
cheerful  signal,  and  stood  upon  the  same  spot  till 
the  Vulture  disappeared  in  the  mist  that  still  en- 
veloped the  river  above  Weehawken.  Then  he 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and,  sitting  down  upon  the 
fragment  of  rock,  mused  during  ten  or  fiAeen  min- 
utes. His  brow  became  more  and  more  clouded  as 
he  plunged  deeper  in  thought,  and  at  last  he  started, 
like  one  who  had  been  dreaming,  and  looked 
anxiously  along  the  track  which  the  Vulture  had 
taken. 

*'  What  if  he  were  to  be  lured  ashore,"  he  mut- 
tered. *'  I  should  have  given  stricter  orders  regard- 
ing this.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  his  safety — I 
who  urged  him  to  imdertake  the  expedition — ^who 
promised  the  hand  of  my  fair  ward.  What  if,  in 
zeal  for  the  king,  I  had  periled  the  life  of  this  brave 
young  man  ?  What — but  no,  no !  It  is  too  late  for 
these  doubts  now.  Besides,  there  really  is  nothing 
to  fear.  The  very  presence  of  that  wild  lad  will 
keep  Andre  from  venturing  on  shore.  At  any  rate, 
all  these  thoughts  are  useless  now." 

The  baronet  arose  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  city.  But  even  in  the 
turmoil  of  military  life  he  could  not  shake  off  a  cer- 
tain indefinite  apprehension  that  had  fastened  upon 
his  heart  as  he  saw  the  Vulture  engulfed  in  the 
misty  cloud  that  lay  like  a  pall,  here  and  there  shot 
with  gold,  beneath  the  rocks  of  Weehawken. 

Along  her  beautiful  water  track  the  Vulture  sped ; 
steady  in  her  flight  and  ominous  in  her  errand  as  the 
bird  whose  name  she  bore.  In  and  out  through  the 
broken  hills,  and  along  the  fortress-like  palisadoes, 
she  glided,  bending  to  the  wind  and  tossing  the  water 
from  her  prow  like  a  hawk  searching  for  prey  in  the 
waves.  Sometimes  she  glided  on  where  the  shadows 


lay  mirrored  along  the  shore  like  a  secood  worid. 
The  mountain  foliage,  the  rocks  and  broken  timber 
were  reflected  so  thickly  along  her  track,  that  her 
prow  seemed  tossing  aside  ridges  of  buried  foliage 
every  time  it  dipped  to  the  stream.  Again,  she 
would  plunge  into  the  sunshine,  and  fly  forward 
through  a  track  of  rippling  silver  that  seemed  melt- 
ing in  a  torrent  of  pearls  as  it  dashed  against  her 
dark  sides.  But  few  vessels  navigated  the  Hndsoa 
then,  and  the  Vulture  sailed  for  hours  through  the 
majestic  solitude  of  the  hills  without  meeting  a  single 
craft.  This  profound  solitude  made  itself  felt  upon 
Major  Andre,  who  paced  up  and  down  the  deck, 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  scenery,  and  yet  sad- 
dened by  it  till  his  heart  grew  heavy  within  him. 
After  a  time  his  quick  and  vigorous  step  began  to 
flag,  the  animation  left  his  face,  and  he  would  stand 
still  for  minutes  together,  pondering  over  some  train 
of  deep  thought,  all  unmindful  of  the  beauties  that 
everywhere  surrounded  him.  As  the  day  deep- 
ened, this  thoughtfnl  mood  grew  stronger  upon  him. 
Once  or  twice  he  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  made 
an  efibrt  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  boy 
James.  But  the  monosyllables  which  his  eflbrts 
could  alone  win  from  the  youth  seemed  wrung  from 
his  lips  with  so  much  eflbrt,  that  he  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt and  went  on  deck  again,  grieved  and  half 
oflended  at  the  lad's  reserved  hiunor. 

Nightfall  found  the  Vulture  at  anchor  off  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  with  reefed  sails  and  a  double  watch 
upon  her  deck.  And  now  Major  Andre  threw  off  his 
thoughtful  mood,  his  step  became  firm,  and  his  eyes 
bright  with  courageous  hope.  He  leaned  over  the 
bulwarks,  and  reconnoitered  the  neighboring  shore 
through  a  telescope.  The  gathering  darkness  ren- 
dered every  thing  indistinct,  and  he  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, but  still  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  the  water. 

"  There  is  a  boat  coming  yonder  at  our  left,"  said 
a  voice  at  his  elbow,  as  he  placed  the  glass  once 
more  to  his  eye.  "  You  are  not  going  on  shore, 
Major  Andre  ?" 

•*  There  is  a  boat,  sure  enough !"  cried  Andre, 
dropping  his  glass  and  turning  to  the  boy,  who  ap- 
peared on  deck  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  laying 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  from  which  the  lad  shrunk 
as  if  its  weight  had  pained  him.  Andre's  voice  was 
animated,  his  eyes  flashed,  but  without  answering 
the  low  and  anxious  question  put  by  the  youth,  who 
stood  pale  and  agitated  by  his  side,  he  turned  toward 
the  boat  again. 

''  She  must  have  passed  the  guard-boat  undial- 
lenged.  She  is  pulling  toward  the  ship,  James — I 
must  go  down.  Captain,  you  know  how  to  receive 
our  visiter." 

With  these  words,  Andre  walked  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  floor,  for 
expectation  kept  him  restless.  There  was  a  slight 
bustle  on  deck,  hurried  footsteps,  and  a  voice  upon 
the  cabin  stairs,  saying, 

*'  I  shall  find  Mr.  John  Anderson  snug  in  his  state- 
room.   All  right,  my  boys !" 

Andre  paused,  and  looked  toward  the  stairs  in  sur- 
prise.   Did  this  rough  voice,  this  shambling  footfall, 
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belong  to  his  secret  correspondent  ?  The  very  sound 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  He  moved  toward  the 
staircase  just  in  time  to  confront  a  small,  thin-faced 
man,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  manner  of  one  of 
those  farmer-captains  that  in  times  of  peace  navi- 
gated the  Hudson  in  sloops  and  sail-boats,  trading 
away  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  produce  in  the 
city.  This  sort  of  tratfic  had  given  the  man  an  air  oi 
cool  independence,  and  he  would  have  addressed  the 
king  himself  with  no  more  servility  than  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  handsome  young  olficer  who  stood 
before  him,  which,  to  own  the  truth,  was  little 
indeed. 

After  surveying  Andre  from  head  to  fool  with  his 
shrewd  black  eyes,  evidently  somewhat  in  doubt  if 
so  you%  a  person  could  be  the  object  of  his  search, 
he  took  oli^  his  hat,  and  removing  a  letter  Irom  the 
lining,  held  it  out. 

"  If  you  are  Mr.  John  Anderson,  this  letter  will 
tell  my  business,"  he  said,  placing  the  hat  upon  the 
back  of  his  head  again. 

Andre  took  the  note  and  turned  to  a  light.  As  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  seal,  he  started,  the  color  rushed 
over  his  face,  and,  bending  close  to  the  lamp,  he  ex- 
amined the  little  antique  head  which  stamped  it  with 
deep  attention.  That  instant  James  came  down  the 
companion-way,  and,  passing  the  boatman,  he  ap- 
proached Andre,  and  bent  forward  as  if  to  address 
him  in  a  whimper.  But  bis  eye^  also  fell  upon  the 
seal,  and,  starting  upright,  ho  stood  motionless,  with 
his  large  eyes,  full  of  reproach  and  ai*tonishment, 
fixed  upon  Andre's  face.  He,  too,  had  seen  that 
antique  bead  before. 

Andre  broke  the  seal,  and  the  boy  observed  that 
his  hands  shook  with  a  sort  of  eager  curiosity,  while 
he  was  unfolding  the  paper.  As  he  read,  the  color 
flushed  over  his  face  again,  and,  biting  his  lip,  he 
turned  to  the  man. 

*'  Does  the  writer  of  this  insist  upon  it  ?  Is  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  I  go  on  shore  ?'*  he  said. 

"  If  the  letter  says  so,  yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
**  My  orders  are  to  lose  no  time.  The  moment  you 
are  ready,  I  am  !" 

While  Andre  was  reading  the  note,  James  bad 
walked  unsteadily  to  a  chair,  where  he  sat  gazing 
upon  the  paper,  and  starting  now  and  then  as  if 
about  to  spring  up  and  snatch  it  away.  When  Andre 
spoke  of  going  on  shore,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  made  a 
vain  effort  to  speak,  and  sunk  to  the  chair  again. 

Andre  moved  across  the  room,  and  proceeded  to 
invest  himself  in  a  large  surtout,  that  completely 
covered  his  regimentals. 

^'  Lead  on ;  I  am  ready,"  said  Andre,  buttoning 
the  surtout  as  he  moved  toward  the  companion-way. 

These  words  seemed  to  unlock  the  boy's  faculties. 
He  sprang  up  with  a  look  of  wild  distress,  and  stood 
in  Andre's  way. 

**  You  will  not  go !  That  note — obey  it  not ;  it 
will  plunge  us  all  in  ruin." 

Andre  hnd  only  possessed  a  vague  consciousness 

of  the  boy's  presence  till  then,  and  for  a  moment  he 

was  flung  into  confusion  by  this  passionate  appeal. 

There  was  something  in  thoM  eye»— a  quiver  of  the 
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lip,  that  reminded  him  of  Julia  in  her  parting  grief, 
and  for  the  moment  it  quite  unmanned  him. 

*'  Nay,  this  is  cruel,  James.  Even  your  young, 
and,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  over-timid  spirit, 
should  better  imderstand  a  soldier's  duty.    I  mtut 


IM 


go 

"For  my  sake,  for  your  honor's  sake,  do  not 
leave  the  vessel !"  cried  the  boy,  in  an  agony  of 
supplication. 

"  For  my  honor's  sake,  and  .for  the  sake  of  one 
dearer  even  than  you  are,  James,  I  must  go !"  re- 
plied the  young  ofiicer,  firmly.  "AU  my  future 
hopes  of  honor  or  love  depend  on  this  night's 
action !" 

The  lad's  face  had  been  almost  crimson  with 
violent  feeling — ^but  now  it  became  pale  as  marble. 
His  outstretched  hands  fell,  and  he  drew  back  that 
Andre  might  pass  up  the  stairs. 

"  If  I  have  been  impetuous,  for  your  sweet  sister's 
sake  forgive  it !"  cried  Andre,  snatching  the  boy's 
hand  and  wringing  it  as  he  sprang  up  the  steps. 

He  was  gone,  and  the  boy  looked  around  the  cabin, 
pale  and  bewildered.  The  sound  of  oars,  of  smo- 
thered voices  alongside  the  vessel,  aroused  him. 
He  sprang  up  the  steps  and  out  upon  deck.  A  boat, 
moving  cautiously  toward  the  western  shore,  was 
already  some  yards  distant  from  the  vessel. 

*'0h,  my  God— my  God!  He  has  gone!  We 
are  parted  for  ever  and  ever!"  murmured  the 
wretched  boy,  and,  leaning  upon  the  bulwarks,  he 
watched  the  boat  till  it  was  lost  in  darkness,  while 
big  tears  rolled  heavily  down  his  cheek,  and  the 
night  wind  blew  his  hair  wildly  around  his  forehead. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  half  hour's  ride  from  a  little  ravine  above 
Verplanck's  Point,  stood  a  small  farm-house,  low 
on  the  grotmd,  and  rendered  solitary — ^though  near  a 
village — ^by  a  quantity  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  huge  old 
elm,  that  sheltered  the  low  roof  with  its  magnificent 
branches.  A  wooden  paling  ran  in  front  of  this 
house,  enclosing  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  an  onion 
bed,  where  the  great  bulbs  lay  half  out  of  ground, 
and  a  corner-patch  of  beets,  the  deep  red  leaves 
mingled,  here  and  there,  with  the  delicate  green  of 
a  carrot  top  that  had  taken  accidental  root  among 
the  more  favored  plants  that  usurped  the  place  of 
flowers,  to  which  this  little  spot  of  earth  was  usually 
devoted  in  such  dwellings. 

A  narrow,  and  not  altogether  straight,  footpath 
ran  through  this  vegetable-patch  to  the  front  door, 
and  burdocks,  horse-radish,  wild  parsnips,  and 
vining  buckwheat  were  ripening  a  glorious  crop 
of  seed  around  the  paling. 

About  two  hours  before  night-fall,  on  the  day 
when  the  Vulture  anchored  off  Verplanck's  Point, 
an  ofiicer  in  congressional  uniform,  and  mounted  on 
a  large  brown  horse,  issued  from  beneath  the  trees 
that  sheltered  a  road  leading  from  West  Point,  and 
rode  slowly  toward  this  farm-honse. 

*<  Ab,  Smithson— is  that  you?"  he  said,  half  disr 
moimtiBg,  but  resomiA^  b^A  ikmX  Nsi  ^^a  «mM^a  ^a^X^ 
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eyes  fell  on  a  thin-Yisaged  man,  who,  with  his  coat 
off,  and  his  red  flannel  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  above 
the  elbow,  was  hard  at  work  in  the  yard. 

Smithson  rose  up,  shook  the  soil  deliberately 
from  a  huge  beet  which  he  had  just  torn  from  the 
earth,  and,  casting  it  on  a  pile  that  lay  in  the  foot- 
path, began  to  roll  down  his  sleeve,  as  he  jumped 
over  the  onion  bed,  and  made  his  way  to  the  gate. 

**  Well,  gineral — you  see  I  am  busy  getting  in  the 
garden  sarse.  A  feller  must  attend  to  such  things 
now  and  then.*' 

**  Certainly,  Smithson,  certainly,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  sort  of  fawning  condescension  in  his  manner. 
**You  seem  to  have  a  fine  crop,  considering  the 
ground." 

"  Well,  yes,  general,"  replied  the  man,  casting  a 
complacent  look  on  the  pile  of  beets — <*  pretty 
smart,  considering  they  are  only  come  off  ten 
square  yards  of  'arth.  But  wont  you  get  off,  and 
come  in,  gineral  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Smithson,"  replied  the  officer, 
smoothing  the  mane  of  his  horse  with  the  buff  glove 
on  his  right  hand — '*  I  only  called  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  little  service  I  mentioned  the  other  day.  The 
merchant  I  spoke  of  may  be  here  to-night — so  be 
down  at  the  cove  by  dark,  and  have  the  boat  ready." 

Smithson  rolled  down  his  other  sleeve  and  but- 
toned the  wristband.  ''Sartinly!"  he  said,  taking 
up  his  thick  coat  and  proceeding  to  invest  himself  in 
the  garment.  *'  Let  me  just  house  this  pile  of  sarse, 
and  I  '11  go  right  along." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Arnold,  tightening  his  bridle, 
**  only  be  in  the  cove  before  dark.  Perhaps  I  may 
come  down.  On  second  thought,  I  ^aill  come.  It 
may  save  my  friend  a  ride  to  West  Point,  and  we 
can  talk  over  his  affairs  in  your  house  here  while 
you  stay  with  the  boat." 

*'  Just  as  you  think  best,  gineral,"  said  Smithson, 
wiping  the  soil  from  his  hands  with  a  burdock  leaf; 
*'  the  old  woman  is  away  from  home,  so  I  can't 
promise  you  much  accommodation  besides  tlie 
house ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  that." 

"Very  well,"  said  Arnold,  riding  away,  "be 
punctual  at  the  cove !" 

Smithson  went  into  the  house  after  a  basket  to 
put  his  beets  in ;  when  he  came  out  again  another 
horseman  was  at  the  gate.  "  Ilalloo !  Mr.  Long- 
tree,"  he  cried  out;  *' after  the  gineral,  I '11  bet  a 
copper,  but  you  've  just  missed  him." 

*'  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  but  no  matter,  he  will 
be  back  soon.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  affair 
without  me,  you  know,  Smithson." 

"  So  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  merchant  busi- 
ness, I  might  have  known  it  afore,"  said  Smithson, 
shoveling  his  beets  into  the  basket;  "you  are 
always  hanging  round  where  money  's  to  be  made, 
Mr.  Longtiee;  but  that 's  no  concern  of  mine." 

*'  So  our  friend  will  certainly  come  up  to-night  ?" 
inquired  Paul,  carelessly. 

"  The  gineral  says  so ;  that 's  all  I  know  about  it. 
At  any  rate  I  shall  have  the  boat  ready." 

"  Certainly,  every  one  knows  how  punctual  you 
Mlway$  are,  SmilhsoDi  but  if  our  friend  goes  up 


to  West  Point  you  must  be  early  cm  hand.  The  tide 
will  be  against  us,  and  one's  neck  ia  not  aafe  on 
these  roads  after  dark." 

"I  know  that  well  enough,"  said  Smithson, 
shouldering  the  basket  and  preparing  to  walk  off, 
with  one  hand  propped  on  his  hip,  **  but  you  'd  bet- 
ter talk  to  Gineral  Arnold  about  that.  It  do  nt 
make  the  least  difference  to  me  whether  he  comes 
up  here  or  goes  to  Beverley  House ;  I  do  n't  expect 
to  get  much  sleep  any  how." 

"  Exactly ;  I  will  settle  it  with  the  general,"  saki 
Longtree,  "  so,  Smithson,  if  I  should  not  be  in  time 
you  had  better  say  nothing  about  my  being  here. 
Unless  my  presence  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  may 
not  come.  Perhaps  the  general  will  not  wish  to 
have  my  name  mentioned  in  the  business  alfll ;  so, 
as  he  is  not  here,  I  may  as  well  ride  back,  ^d  leave 
the  whole  affair  with  him." 

''  Just  as  you  please,"  replied  Smithson,  walking 
toward  the  house,  "  it 's  nothing  to  me,"  and  be 
went  in,  closing  the  door  aAer  him. 

Longtree  rode  slowly  away  on  the  West  Point 
road,  musing  as  he  went.  AOer  keeping  tbe^  high 
road  for  perhaps  half  a  mile,  he  turned  into  a  cart- 
path,  leading  through  a  tract  of  thickly  wooded 
timber-land  down  to  the  river.  He  did  not  leave  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  when  he  reached  the  Hudson,  but 
checked  his  horse  in  a  vista  of  the  woods  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  river.  A  vessel  lying  at 
anchor  down  the  stream  was  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes. 

"Now,"  he  said,  his  dark  eye  gleaming  with 
triumphant  thoughts,  "  now,  there  is  but  another 
hour  to  wail !" 

Longtree  dismounted  and  led  his  horse  into  a  little 
ravine  which  opened  to  the  river,  and  then  took  hi» 
own  position  on  higher  ground,  but  sheltered  from 
view  by  the  trunk  of  a  huge  chestnut.  By  this  time 
coming  night  had  settled  somewhat  heavily  on  the 
water,  and  be  had  not  long  to  watch,  when  Smith- 
son,  with  three  other  men,  came  round  the  point 
upon  which  he  stood,  in  a  boat,  and  shot  rapidly  out 
toward  the  Vulture.  Directly  after  this  a  honseinan 
rode  slowly  down  the  rude  track  by  which  Longtree 
had  come,  and,  taking  a  sweep  to  the  right,  tied  hi» 
horse  to  a  sapling,  and  went  on  foot  down  to  a  little 
cove  that  separated  the  ridge  of  land  where  his  horse 
had  been  left  from  that  occupied  by  Longtree.  The 
light  was  very  imperfect,  but  Paul  knew  the  man, 
and,  though  he  clenched  his  teeth  to  suppress  it,  a 
triumphant  laugh  broke  through  them,  low,  indeed. 
but  loud  enough  to  startle  himself. 

Paul  Longtree  might  have  stood  under  the  chestnut 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  for  daylight  was  com- 
pletely gone,  when  a  boat  came  from  the  ship, 
gliding  through  the  darkness  with  noiseless  oars, 
and  shot  into  the  cove.  Paul  beni  breathlessly  for 
ward  and  tried  to  count  how  many  persons  the  host 
contained.  He  could  just  discern  the  black  outline 
of  each  figure  as  it  sprang  on  shore,  but  that  w»« 
enough.  He  was  certain  that  five  men  leaped  upon 
the  bank,  where  one  was  standing  already.  The 
boat  had  taken  but  four  to  the  vessel. 
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He  waited  some  ten  minutes,  while  two  of  these 
persons  separated  themselves  from  the  group,  and 
seemed  to  converse  earnestly  together.  Then  they 
moved  up  the  opposite  bank,  and,  soon  aHer,  Long- 
tree  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  tearing  a  passage 
through  the  undergrowth.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
noise,  be  lef^  the  chestnut,  and  seeking  the  ravine 
where  his  horse  was  tied,  led  him  up  the  gorge,  steep 
as  it  was,  into  the  cart  path^  thus  avoiding  a  circuit 
which  the  other  horsemen  were  compelled  to  make, 
and  coming  out  ahead  of  them  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Here  he  sprang  upon  the  horse,  and  struck 
into  a  sharp  gallop,  keeping  along  the  turf,  and  thus 
smothering  the  sound  of  his  quick  progress. 

As  he  came  near  the  village,  a  sentinel  challenged 
him  ;  he  gave  the  word  without  checking  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  and  rode  on  to  the  farm-house.  He  tied 
his  horse  to  a  fru»l  tree,  where  a  thicket  of  raspberry 
bushes  concealed  him  from  any  one  approaching  the 
house,  and  went  round  to  the  front  door.  It  was  only 
fastened  by  a  simple  iron  latch.  Paul  lifted  it  and 
entered,  holding  his  breath,  and  treading  softly  across 
the  rough  kitchen. 

Upon  a  rude  table,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  stood 
an  iron  candlestick,  in  which  a  consumptive  looking 
candle,  with  a  huge  tow  wick,  was  sending  forth  a 
fitful  and  snappish  sort  of  light,  over  two  or  three 
splint  bottomed  chairs  and  a  lumbering  old  cheese 
press  that  stood  in  one  corner.  Under  the  table  was 
the  basket  of  vegetables  which  Smithson  had  dug 
that  afternoon,  and  upon  the  hearth,  where  a  mass 
of  coals  were  buried  in  at  least  a  bushel  of  ashes,  a 
fine  old  cat,  aroused  from  a  comfortable  snooze, 
stood  eyeing  the  intruder,  with  the  sharp  nails  start- 
ing from  her  velvet  paws,  her  back  arched,  and  its 
glossy  fur  in  a  stale  of  indignant  confusion. 

Paul  Longtree  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  the  room, 
and,  passing  through  a  side  door,  stood  within  a  little 
pantry  or  milk  room,  in  which  were  several  barrels, 
a  churn,  and  some  newly  made  cheeses.  He  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door  after  him,  when  the  tramp 
of  horses  approaching  the  house  made  him  draw 
back  from  the  partition,  which  was  of  rough  boards, 
full  of  crevices,  which  let  in  gleams  of  light  from 
the  next  room. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  gate  cautiously  shut,  a 
sharp  clink  of  the  door  latch,  and  two  men  entered 
the  kitchen.  Longtree  knew  them  both.  The  young- 
est he  had  seen  but  once  at  a  hotel  in  Philadelphia ; 
the  other — oh,  how  the  blood  burned  in  his  heart  as 
he  looked  on  that  other ! 

Arnold  fastened  the  door,  and  taking  off  his  cloak, 
hung  it  over  one  of  the  small  windows,  thus  con- 
fining the  light  of  that  miserable  candle  within  the 
room.  There  was  another  window,  but  that  had  a 
curtain  of  coarse  homespun  check  stretched  across 
it.  The  two  men  sat  down  by  the  table.  Arnold 
drew  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  pocket  of  his  mili- 
tary coat,  anj  separated  them  in  parcels.  His  face 
was  while  as  death,  and  even  in  the  uncertain  light 
Longtree  could  see  that  huge  drops  of  perspiration 
ftook  thick  upon  the  traitor's  forehead. 

Andre  was  pale  also,  and  an  expression  of  grave 


displeasure  marked  his  fine  features.  In  his  eye 
there  was  a  look  of  keen  anxiety,  changed  now  and 
then  to  a  gleam  of  cold  and  withering  scorn.  He 
spoke  first,  for  Arnold  lingered  over  the  papers. 

*'  Gen.  Arnold,"  he  said,  in  a  low  cold  voice,  "  I 
am  here  within  the  American  lines  against  my  own 
will,  in  violation  of  your  promise.  Let  us  finish  this 
business  at  once.  Having  been  deceived  in  the  first 
stages  of  our  negotiation,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
am  in  some  haste  to  feel  the  king's  plank  under  my 
feet  again  I" 

Arnold's  face  was  bathed  with  perspiration,  btit 
these  words  sent  the  hot  blood  rushing  over  it  like 
flame.  He  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and  the  papers 
rattled  in  his  hand.  The  cold  and  displeased  tones 
of  Andre's  voice  had  cut  their  way  to  his  villain 
heart.  He  felt  what  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor 
by  honorable  men. 

*'  Major  Andre,"  he  said,  "  before  you  address 
me  in  that  tone  again,  remember  that  our  contract  is 
not  yet  consummated.  And  know  also  that  neither 
the  sum  of  money,  vast  as  it  is,  which  I  demand  of 
General  Clinton  in  exchange  for  the  trust  I  yield, 
nor  a  commission  in  the  royal  army,  though  both 
were  increased  tenfold  in  value,  would  have  induced 
me  to  render  up  one  pebble  of  this  stronghold  to  the 
king.  When  I  surrender  West  Point  into  the  hands 
of  your  general,  I  have  a  reward  sweeter  a  thou- 
sand times  than  all  the  money  or  rank  that  your  king 
has  to  bestow— a  reward  for  which  my  soul  has 
burned  and  panted  so  long,  that  it  shall  be  satisfied, 
though  eternal  perdition  follow  the  act.  Sir !  I  have 
fought  for  this  country  as  no  man,  not  even  the  com^ 
mander-in-chief,  ever  fought.  Again  and  again  has 
my  heart  poured  forth  its  best  blood  on  the  battle- 
field as  if  it  had  been  water.  I  have  forced  a  passage 
through  the  woods  of  Maine,  where  the  very  wild 
beasts  would  have  turned  back  in  despair.  I  have 
toiled,  struggled,  sufiered — and  what  has  been  my 
reward  ?  Men  of  inferior  talent  and  inferior  claims 
have  been  placed  over  me  in  command ;  a  committee 
of  investigation  has  been  appointed  to  ransack  my 
accounts  and  hold  me  up  to  public  censure.  I  have 
been  insulted,  wronged,  and  now,  not  for  the  mo- 
ney— not  for  rank  in  your  army  alone,  but  for  re- 
venge on  those  who  have  heaped  insult  and  injury 
upon  me — among  whom  the  highest  and  the  most 
inveterate  is  George  Washington—I  render  up  the 
post  that  I  hold  to  the  king.  It  may  be  treason,  it 
may  be  infamy,  but  it  is  my  own  deliberate  act !" 

The  arch  traitor  sat  down,  panting  for  breath. 
Though  he  had  scarcely  spoken  above  a  whisper, 
the  very  strife  between  his  passion  and  its  forced 
utterance  took  away  his  strength.  He  swept  the 
moisture  from  his  forehead  with  one  hand,  and  then 
spread  out  a  paper  abroad  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
chart  of  the  fortifications  at  West  Point.  Andre 
drew  it  toward  him,  and  after  this  Paul  Longtree 
only  heard  broken  sentences  spoken  between  them, 
as  paper  after  paper  was  examined  and  commented 
upon. 

All  night  long  the  two  men  sat  together,  the  youii^^ 
man  pale,  earnest  ai\d  «^\l-^^cye»e«lft^^  ^cpqi^  '^r^ 
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knew  himself  to  be  in  imminent  peril  every  instant 
that  he  remained  beneath  that  roof.  The  traitor 
starting  at  every  sound,  and  turning  his  eyes  away 
whenever  the  young  officer  looited  upon  him  even 
in  asking  a  question.  Toward  morning)  some  one 
shook  at  the  outer  door.  The  two  officers  started  to 
their  feet,  pale  as  death,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  questioning  glances.  The  voice  of  Smithson 
muttering  discontentedly  af  finding  his  dwelling 
fastened,  reached  Longtree  in  his  concealment. 

'* Conceal  these  papers,"  said  Arnold,  gathering 
up  the  papers,  and  hastily  winding  a  piece  of  tape 
aroimd  them.  He  then  walked  to  the  door,  and  went 
out.  There  was  a  sound  of  low  voices,  mingled 
with  a  rustling  noise  from  the  papers  which  Andre 
was  hastily  concealing  about  his  person. 

After  a  few  moments  Arnold  returned,  greatly 
agitated,  and  very  pale. 

**  The  Vulture  has  been  obliged  to  move  down  the 
stream.  The  battery  has  fired  upon  her,"  he  said, 
in  breathless  perturbation.  ''  If  your  safest  way 
should  prove  to  get  back  by  land,  here  are  pass- 
ports. Smithson  will  see  you  safe  beyond  the 
lines." 

Arnold  snatched  up  a  pen  and  wrote  while  he  was 
speaking,  but  his  hand  shook  so  violently  that  he 
could  hardly  sign  his  name. 

*'  But  my  regimentals,"  said  Andre,  hesitating,  as 
Arnold  held  out  the  passports. 

*^  Smithson  has  clothes  in  the  next  room — go  and 
change  yours.  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  him," 
said  Arnold.  "Go,  I  beseech  you — do  not  lose  a 
minute — it  is  near  daylight." 

Andre  went  into  the  little  bed-room,  and  Arnold 
followed  hira.  When  they  returned  the  traitor  was 
assisting  his  victim  as  he  pulled  on  his  surtout  over 
a  warm,  claret-colored  coat  and  a  nankeen  vest,  for 
which  he  had  exchanged  his  splendid  uniform. 

A  lew  more  agitated  and  brief  senieuces  passed 
and  they  left  the  house.  The  meagre  candle  swaled 
in  the  wind  and  went  out  as  the  door  closed  after 
them,  leaving  Paul  Longtree  in  profound  darkness. 
For  u  moment  or  two  he  sat  motionle!*s,  listening  to 
the  low  tramp  of  Arnold's  horse  as  it  Iwre  the  traitor 
away.  Then  he  stood  up  in  the  darkne?s,  cramped 
in  every  limb,  and  absolutely  terrilied  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  treasonable  plot  to  which  he  had  listened. 
His  brain  ached,  and  his  slender  limbs  quivered 
with  the  burthen  of  his  terrible  secret.  Full  ten 
minutes  he  stood  in  the  darkness,  with  one  hand 
pressed  to  his  forehead,  pondering  over  that  which 
he  had  heard.  His  personal  revenge  seemed  as 
nothing  then.  The  fate  of  a  mighty  land  was  at 
stake  !  The  patriot  rose  above  the  man,  wronged 
and  vengeful  as  the  man  had  been. 

What  course  was  he  to  pursue?  Washington 
was  in  Hartford,  or  at  best  on  his  route  from  thence 
to  West  Point.  Arnold,  the  arch  traitor,  had  full 
control  in  the  absence  of  his  commander-in-chief. 
Andre  might  take  to  the  Vulture,  or  go  down  by 
land.  All  was  uncertain.  A  false  step  in  premises 
of  such  /earful  importance  might  change  the  destiny 
of  a  nation  1 


Paul  Longtree  went  forth  from  his  hiding-plmee, 
and  mounted  his  horse,  resolved  never  to  quit  the 
saddle  till  the  dark  council  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  that  lone  house  was  laid  before  General  Wash- 
ington! 

aiAPTER  X. 

All  night  long  the  unhappy  youth  whom  we  left 
on  board  the  Vulture,  paced  the  deck,  sometimes 
wringing  his  hands  in  noiseless  suflfering,  at  others 
crouching  down  on  a  coil  ol  ropes  and  shrouding  his 
face  in  the  cloak  which  a  kind  sailor  had  flung  over 
his  shoulders,  and  seemingly  lost  in  sloep.  But 
oh !  how  unlike  sleep  were  those  periods  of  still 
agony ! 

Once  he  was  aroused  by  the  booming  of  a  gnn, 
hurled  against  the  vessel  from  Vorplanck's  Point 
He  started  up,  cast  a  sharp  glance  over  the  water, 
and,  seeing  no  boat,  sat  down  again,  not  even  lifting 
his  face  when  the  vessel  reeled  on  the  water  from 
the  recoil  of  their  answering  cannonade. 

Daylight  came.  The  vessel  had  dropped  down 
the  stream  a  league  or  more — and  there  she  lay  till 
nightfall,  motionless  upon  the  river — and  that  un- 
happy boy  pacing  the  deck  all  the  time,  with  his 
heavy  eyes  turned  upon  the  water. 

Another  night— and  now  the  boy  slept  among  the 
folds  of  his  cloak,  with  a  coil  of  ropes  pillowing  that 
fair  head.  Hope  had  left  him— and  with  hope  all 
the  exciting  strength  which  it  had  lent.  So  nature 
claimed  her  own,  and  the  sleep  of  that  poor  boy  was 
leaden  and  heavy  almost  as  death  itself. 

The  morning  came  again,  bright  and  golden  with 
a  rich  autumnal  haze.  Still  the  boy  slept  on,  for  the 
cloak  was  gathered  over  his  head,  and  the  daylight 
could  not  reai'h  his  eyes.  The  captain  was  standing 
close  by,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand.  He  spoke  in  low 
tones  to  one  who  stood  near. 

"  It  is  a  boat,  pulling  toward  us." 

The  voice  was  very  low,  but  it  had  reached  the 
boy,  and  he  started  wildly  to  his  feel. 

*'  A  boat  I  Oh,  captain,  do  not  deceive  me  I'*  be 
cried,  clasping  his  hands. 

*'  Look  for  yourself,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
captain,  presenting  the  telescope,  with  a  kind  smile. 

The  boy  reached  forth  both  hand^  and  took  the 
glass — but  he  could  not  settle  it  to  his  eye  with  thoM 
shaking  hands.  Ho  gave  it  back,  with  a  faint  smile, 
and,  clinging  to  the  bulwarks,  looked  up  tlie  river. 
Anxiety  seemed  to  have  rendered  his  eye-sight 
doubly  keen,  for  he  saw  the  boat  and  a  radiant  smile 
broke  over  his  pale  face. 

'*  It  is  a  Ijoat  I  Thank  God  I  it  is  a  boat  I"  he 
said,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  cheeks  like 
rain. 

The  boat  came  very  rapidly — nearer — nearer— 
and  the  boy  kept  brushing  away  hi.s  tears  that  he 
might  not  lose  it  for  a  moment.  Nearer — nearer ! 
He  could  distinguish  a  man  in  the  stem — a  single 
man,  unlike  the  rest,  and  who  held  no  oar.  Nearer 
and  nearer  yet !  The  boy  held  his  breath — the  tears 
^  huQ^  as  if  frozen  on  his  cheek — his  hands  relaxed 
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their  hold  on  the  bulwark,  and  he  sunk  without  a 
sound  to  the  deck! 

It  was  Benedict  Arnold  whose  face  he  had  gaxed 
upon. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hudson,  two  miles 
south-westerly  from  West  Point,  a  time-worn  dwell- 
ing may  still  be  seen.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
lawn,  sheltered  by  a  family  of  noble  old  oaks  that 
still  weave  their  branches  over  the  stately  ruins.  It 
is  a  long,  rumbling  old  place,  with  a  gallery  half  in 
ruins,  clinging  around  it  and  held  together,  as  it 
were,  by  the  vines  that  have  choked  up  every 
broken  spare,  and  tangled  themselves  around  the 
slender  columns.  Shrubs  and  grass  have  long  tufted 
the  moss-grown  roof,  and  fringed  the  broken  eaves. 
Around  this  old  dwelling  every  thing  is  wild  with 
luxuriant  nature,  triumphing  over  the  decay  of  man's 
work.  The  thick  grass,  sott  and  mossy  with  age — 
the  unpruned  shrubbery,  thrifty  with  the  growth  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century — the  deep  avenue  of  box 
trees — all  have  an  air  of  past  dignity  and  present 
desolation,  beautiful  but  saddening.  A  forest  lies  to 
the  south,  terminating  in  a  range  of  mountains. 
Dunderbeg,  with  its  lesser  hills,  cuts  off  a  prospect 
of  the  river,  and  Antony's  Nose,  now  sadly  muti- 
lated, and  clothed  to  the  top  with  thick  foliage,  rises 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  lawn.  Old  Fort  Putnam 
lies  hidden  in  a  heavy  growth  of  trees,  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  Crow's  Nest  may  be  seen  from 
the  gallery  at  this  point.  A  winding  carriage-road 
sweeps  through  the  neighboring  wood  to  a  cove  of 
the  Hudson,  where  a  mountain  brook  comes  leap- 
ing with  a  flash  and  a  whirl,  through  an  outlet 
half  choked  up  with  mossy  stones  and  long  grass, 
and  shadowed  by  a  clump  of  hazel-bushes.  This  is 
still  called  Beverley  House,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
story  had  been  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Arnold. 

In  a  chamber  of  this  mansion,  whose  windows 
commanded  a  view  of  the  mountains,  sat  Isabel,  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Arnold,  a  sad,  broken-hearted  young 
creature,  so  changed  and  oppressed  with  grief  and 
shame  that  those  who  had  known  her  in  the  days  of 
her  proud  maidenhood  might  have  doubted  her  very 
identity.  Her  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale ;  her  form 
had  taken  a  willowy  bend,  and  those  eyes,  once  so 
brilliant  and  full  of  life,  w^ere  heavy  and  languid 
with  sufiering.  She  sat  in  a  large  easy  chair,  with 
her  eyes  bent  on  an  infant  that  lay  upon  a  crimson 
cushion  at  her  feet.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
lap,  and  in  her  feebleness  she  had  laid  him  there,  for 
his  slight  weight  oppressed  her,  and  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  carry  him  to  the  bed.  Ah !  how 
mournful  were  the  eyes  of  that  young  mother  as 
they  dwelt  upon  the  child.  Her  child  and  his,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  the  traitor,  the  accursed  of  his  country- 
men. 

He  had  fled — the  husband  and  the  father— fled  like 
a  coward  to  avoid  the  death  of  a  felon.  And  she, 
with  her  little  one,  was  lefl  behind — left  for  what 
terrible  trials,  to  what  bitter  regrets !    It  was  not 


enough  that  the  man  to  whom  she  was  married  had 
cast  disgrace  upon  herself  and  her  child — ^that  he 
bad  branded  them  both  with  a  name  from  which 
infamy  itself  recoils.  It  was  not  enough  that  be 
had  outraged  her  principles,  and  crushed  her  pride 
to  the  very  earth ;  a  deeper  and  more  terrible  suflTer- 
ing  was  in  store  for  her.  She  knew  that  the  only 
man  whom  she  had  ever  loved  would  be  sacriflced 
to  the  man  whom  she  had  married.  From  that 
window  she  had  seen  Major  Andre  brought  to  the 
mansion  a  prisoner.  She  had  seen  him  depart,  and 
knew  that  on  this  side  the  grave  her  eyes  must  never 
meet  that  form  again.  It  was  then  that  Isabel  felt, 
with  its  true  force,  how  deep  had  been  her  love  for 
him.  Then  her  union  with  Arnold,  prompted  by 
prid^,  consummated  in  a  spirit  haughty  in  its  rebel- 
lion against  her  own  nature,  took  the  hideous  aspect 
which  belongs  to  contracts  that  so  foully  outrage  the 
holiness  of  marriage. 

Poor  Isabel !  Wretched  wife !  Why  should  a 
woman's  pen  dwell  so  harshly  on  thy  fault  in 
wedding  without  lore,  when  its  retribution  was  so 
terrible  and  so  immediate  ? 

The  infirmity  of  pride  that  had  urged  Isabel  to  her 
ruin,  had  been  long  bowed  by  her  degrading  bondage 
of  person  and  mind  to  an  unloved  and  unworthy  ob- 
ject Now  it  gave  way  entirely  under  a  sense  of 
the  infamy  which  was  for  ever  and  ever  to  cling 
around  the  name  she  had  given  to  her  child.  Is 
marrying  Arnold  she  felt  that  she  had  been  the  mur- 
derer of  Andre.  A  less  sensitive  mind  might  have 
cast  this  idea  aside  as  a  phantasy — ^but  her  wounded 
heart  had  taken  the  idea,  and  was  paralyzed  by  it, 
till  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  feel. 

The  wretched  young  creature  was  sitting,  as  we 
have  said,  in  her  easy  chair,  with  a  loose  white 
wrapper  flowing  around  her  person,  and  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  child.  Thus  she  had  sat  almost  con- 
stantly during  the  last  seven  days,  for  so  long  it  was 
since  the  flight  of  her  husband. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  the  autumnal  wind, 
rich  with  fruity  odors,  stole  soAly  around  her,  for 
she  was  near  a  window  which  opened  upon  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  sash  was  up.  She  heeded  not  the 
bland  air,  and  would  as  little  have  noticed  a  De- 
cember blast  had  it  howled  around  her,  for  Isabel 
bad  ceased  to  think  of  herself.  Sometimes  she 
would  turn  her  head  and  gaze  languidly  out  of  the 
window ;  then  her  eyes  would  close,  as  if  the  light 
pained  them,  and  open  heavily  upon  the  child  again. 
She  had  turned  her  eyes  aside  in  this  manner  when 
they  fell  on  a  young  lad  coming  up  the  carriage 
walk  with  a  wild  and  hurried  step,  which  would 
have  drawn  her  attention  at  another  time,  for  be 
came  up  from  the  cove,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
visiters  sought  the  house  from  that  direction.  But 
neither  this  fact  nor  the  singular  costume  of  the  boy, 
joined  to  a  degree  of  beauty  more  remarkable  still, 
had  power  to  arrest  Isabel's  attention.  She  saw  the 
boy  without  heeding  him,  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood 
in  her  chamber,  with  his  delicate  forehead  un- 
covered, and  his  face  pale  with  a  sorrow  deep  as 
her  owni  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  his  preeavicA. 
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The  youth  stood  before  her  grasping  his  white 
hat,  with  its  soiled  and  broken  feather,  in  one  hand, 
while  his  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  face  eamesthy — 
solemnly — as  if  his  heart  were  perusing  hers  in 
every  lineament  of  her  sorrow-stricken  features. 
At  last  the  hat  dropped  from  his  hold,  and  he  knelt 
down  between  her  and  Arnold's  child,  thus  shutting 
out  the  babe  from  its  mother's  view. 

"  I  am  here  to  plead  with  you  for  a  human  life," 
be  said,  and  oh  how  full  of  thrilling  pathos  was  that 
voice.  "  I  am  kneeling  to  you  more  humbly  than  I 
ever  knelt  to  the  great  God,  who  knows  how  honor- 
able and  good  the  man  is  for  whom  I  ask  mercy.  I 
will  be  your  slave — I  will  kneel  down  thus  and 
worship  you  forever — ^but  give  me  his  life." 

A  look  of  wild  bewilderment  came  over  Isabel's 
face ;  she  leant  forward  and  put  the  disheveled  hair 
back  from  the  boy's  forehead  with  her  hand.  She 
had  not  wept  for  seven  days,  but  at  the  sound  of  that 
voice  the  tears  that  lay  frozen  in  her  heart  gushed 
forth  and  blinded  her  sight. 

"  Surely  I  have  seen  you  before,  poor  child,"  she 
said.  '*  Now  I  remember  where !  Oh,  my  God ! 
how  I  have  suffered  since  then  !"  Isabel  covered 
her  face,  and  shuddered  amid  her  tears. 

The  boy  gazed  upon  her  grief,  and  a  wild  gloom 
that  had  something  of  joy  and  hope  in  it  came  to  his 
face.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  sunk  still  lower  at 
her  feet. 

*'  Oh,  lady,  hear  me,  hear  me !  do  you  know  that 
they  have  sentenced  him  to  death !" 

"  Sentenced  him  to  death  !  who  ?  not  Arnold — 
not — "  she  would  have  spoken  Andre's  name,  but 
her  lips  turned  white  and  she  could  not  utter  it. 

"  They  have  condemned  /am,  Andre,  my  Andre — 
for  look  on  me,  lady,  notwithstanding  these  gar- 
ments, it  is  a  woman  pleading  to  a  woman's  heart. 
You  loved  him  once — think  how  /  must  have  loved 
him  to  put  on  these  things — ^to  cross  the  seas — to 
mingle  with  rude  men.  Think,  think,  how  I  have 
suffered !  Do  you  understand  me,  lady,  I  am  his 
betrothed  wife — a  poor  girl  who  had  no  joy  in  life 
out  of  his  presence.  I  could  not  live  without  seeing 
him,  and  so  my  twin  brother  gave  me  his  garments, 
and  I  came  here.  Oh  tell  me  !  tell  me,  fur  it  rests 
with  you,  did  I  come  to  see  him  die  ?" 

Isabel  removed  her  hand  and  gazed  earnestly  on 
the  young  creature  at  her  feel.  A  vague  and  painful 
consciousness  that  this  was  the  beautiful  child  whom 
Andre  had  loved  in  preference  to  herself  was  fasten- 
ing itself  upon  her ;  unconsciously  she  shrunk  back. 

"  Oh,  do  not  put  me  away,*'  said  the  poor  young 
creature,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  supplication.  ''I 
knew  that  you  loved  him,  and  I  will  not  reproach 
you  if  that  love  has  tempted  him  on  to  death.  Only 
let  him  live,  and  I  will  never  come  between  you 
again.  I  will  go  home,  creep  to  my  poor  brother's 
arms,  and  die  there  I" 

Isabel  bent  her  eyes  on  that  face,  beautiful  in  its 
hopeless  grief,  and  smiled— jo  mournfully. 

"  My  poor  child,  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  for  now 
her  faculties  were  all  aroused — "  your  suspicion 
wrongs  me,  and  wrongs  one  whose  honor  should 


never  have  been  doubted  by  the  woman  Ueased 
with  his  love.  In  my  life  I  was  never  nore  to 
Major  Andre  than  a  trusted  friend — since  my  mir- 
riage  I  have  never  written  to  him — never  seen  him 
save — save — " 

Isabel  thought  of  the  time  when  she  had  seen  him 
taken  a  prisoner  by  that  very  window,  and  her 
cheek,  that  had  been  flushed  with  a  faiul  red,  grew 
white  as  death. 

"  I  have  wronged  him !"  said  the  young  girl,  in  a 
voice  of  mournful  self-reproach.  ^^  But  many  things 
misled  me.  That  seal  upon  the  letter  which  lured 
him  on  shore — I  knew  it  to  be  yours — it  was  a  tiny 
antique  head." 

"  Gen.  Arnold  had  access  to  my  writing-desk," 
said  Isabel.  "  /  have  never  u»ed  that  seal  since  our 
marriage." 

"Alas — alas!  that  I  had  known  this — he  had 
never  gono  on  shore  that  night.  I  would  have 
clung  to  him — pleaded  with  him  !  But  I  could  not 
do  it,  thinking  it  was  your  summons  that  he  obeyed." 

"  And  it  was  this  note,  with  my  seal  attached, 
which  Major  Andre  obeyed  when  he  crooeed  the 
American  lines  I"  said  Isabel.  "  Oh,  Arnold — 
Arnold!  this  is  terrible.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
your  act  crushed  us  to  the  earth  with  infamy — must 
it  make  us  murderers  also  ?  Must  ke — so  good,  so 
brave — oh,  my  God !  must  he  perish,  and  through 
my  husband's  treason  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  think  ever  to  grieve  that  my  Andre 
was  not  loved  by  you,  lady,"  said  Delia,  with 
mournful  despondency.  *'  But  now  I  would  die, 
here  at  your  feet,  that  it  had  been  so — for  then  his 
life  might  yet  be  safe." 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Isabel.  "  How 
could  the  love  of  Arnold's  wife  save  his  victim  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  not  hesitate  between  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty.  Had  you  ever  loved  Andre,  as 
I  thought  you  did,  you  would  not  let  him  die,  that 
his  destroyer  might  batten  on  tho  wages  of  his  blood. 
You  would  render  up  the  traitor  to  justice.  You 
would  not  save  a  guilty  husband  and  let  an  innocent 
man  perish." 

"  What  mean  you  by  this?"  said  Isabel  Arnold, 
and  a  wild  light  came  to  her  eye. 

'•  Listen,  lady.  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
from  General  Arnold  himself.  He  left  papers  in  this 
dwelling  which,  if  in  his  possession,  might  yet  win 
the  reward  for  which  he  sold  his  country,  and  sacri- 
ficed tho  noble  Andre.  They  are  secreted  in  this 
room  among  your  wardrobe.  If  you  will  consem  to 
bring  these  papers  away  he  will  corae  up  the  river 
secretly  to-morrow  night,  so  far  as  he  daru  venture, 
in  the  sloop  of  war,  and  will  take  you  on  board. 
He  has  arranged  with  some  person  who  aided  him 
before  to  have  a  boat  ready  in  the  cove." 

"He  dare  not  ask  the  thing  of  me  !"  cried  Isabel, 
and  her  pale  cheek  flushed  with  sudden  red. 

"  If  you  would  but  consent,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  "  if  you  would  but  consent — /*«  might  he  saved!' 

"How?"  Isabel's  voice  grew  sharp,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  with  feverish  brilliancy. 

"  You  know,  lady,  that  he  is  condeamed  to  death. 
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Genera)  Clinton  has  msde  every  eflbrt  to  tmre  him. 
He  has  oflfered  any,  nay,  all  our  prisoners  in  ex- 
ctonge  for  this  one  life — bat  Washingten  is  inexora- 
ble. There  is  hot  one  condition  on  which  be  will 
yield  up  Andre,  and  that  is  the  possession  of  Grene- 
ral  Arnold.    One  must  suffer  !    Which  shall  it  be  ?'* 

Isabel  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and 
shrunk  back. 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  loved  Andre  as  I  thought,  there 
would  yet  be  hope.  You  would  yield  up  this  man, 
who  seeks  to  make  you  an  accomplice  to  his  dark 
treason  !'* 

"  What  do  you  wish  of  me  ?  Speak  out — ^I  suffer, 
child — do  you  not  sec  how  I  suffer  ?'* 

**  Consent  to  meet  the  appointment  to-morrow 
night.  Washington  knows  that  it  has  been  pro- 
pose— I  told  him  with  my  own  lips  not  an  hour 
since.  The  men  who  convey  you  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture will  answer  for  the  rest." 

"  I  dare  not — he  is  my  husband  !'*  cried  Isabel — 
"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  do  this  thing !" 

"  Now  I  am  certain  that  you  never  loved  Andre,'* 
■aid  the  suppliant,  with  a  look  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— *'  for  these  words  have  condemned  him  to 
certain  death." 

**  And  is  there  no  other  way  ?" 

"  None,  lady — all  others  have  been  tried !" 

Isabel  wrung  her  hands  in  bitter  anguish. 

"  Oh,  this  is  terrible — it  is  terrible  I"  she  cried. 

"  One  must  die  !"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  And  I  must  choose  between  them — do  you  think, 
girl — I  am  Arnold's  wife !" 

**  He  is  guilty — must  the  innocent  die  for  him  ?" 

**  Oh,  Father  of  Mercies !  remove  this  temptation 
from  me  !"  cried  Isabel,  lifting  her  pale  hands — she 
paused,  dropped  her  hands,  and  bent  her  face  toward 
the  kneeling  girl. 

**  You  are  good — you  are  a  woman  !  Though  you 
wring  my  heart  thus,  know  this !  I  dare  not  trust 
my  own  soul — it  pleads  all  on  one  side.  Listen  to 
me,  and  I  charge  you  counsel  mc  aright.  I  said  the 
truth — Andre  did  not  love  mc,  and  he  never  dreamed 
how  fatally  for  its  own  peace  this  heart  idolized 
him  I  I  never  loved  another  I  Now  tempt  me  ii* 
you  can,  to  purchase  his  life  with  that  of  my 
husband!" 

Delia  stood  up,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  bent  her 
eyes  to  the  floor. 

•*  The  Great  Father  of  Heaven  counsel  you — I 
dare  not !" 

She  drew  a  pace  on  one  side — her  garments  swept 
over  the  child,  and  it  awoke  with  a  faint  cry.  Isabel 
took  up  the  infant  and  folded  it  to  her  bosom— the 
insane  brightness  left  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  to 
the  young  girl,  speaking  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  You  >ce — you  see !  In  mercy  tempt  a  weak 
heart  no  further !" 

The  next  moment  Isabel  Arnold  was  alone — 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  pale  and  inserifeible.  The 
child  ne*.lled  itself  in  her  bosom,  aflrightcd  by  the 
fall — but  when  the  attendant  came  in  it  laughed 
riotously,  and  hid  its  face  upon  the  heart  that  was 
that  day  broken — but  doomed  to  live  on. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

A  pass  from  Washington  gave  her  entrance  to  the 
prison,  and  now  she  was  in  that  dark  and  gloomy 
place,  with  her  lover's  breath  upon  her  cheek  for  the 
last  time  on  earth.  She  had  told  him  all — how  her 
brother  had  arranged  it  that  she  should  take  his  place 
in  the  American  expedition,  and  thus,  unknown  to 
her  lover,  accompany  him.  She  had  confessed  ber 
jealousy  and  its  bitter  repentance;  but  there  was 
one  thing  of  which  her  tongue  was  silent.  The  se- 
cret which  she  had  wrung  from  Isabel  Arnold  never 
escaped  her  lips.  And  now  she  lay  folded  to  his 
bosom,  her  mournful  eyes  raised  to  his,  and  her 
heart,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  thrilled  with  a  kind  of 
awful  joy.  She  had  no  hope  then,  and  knew  that  he 
must  die  on  the  morrow !  And  so  they  remained, 
feeling  each  minute  pass  from  them  as  the  starving 
man  counts  the  crumbs  that  are  to  sustain  his  life, 
yet  saying  little,  and  striving  to  smile  on  each  other 
now  and  then,  with  an  effort  that  would  have  brought 
tears  even  into  Arnold's  eyes,  could  ho  have  seen 
his  victims. 

At  last  the  gray  dawn  came  creeping  over  ihem. 
As  Andre  saw  it,  he  locked  his  arms  more  closely 
about  her,  and  laying  his  cold  cheek  to  hers,  strove 
thus  to  cloud  her  eyes  an  instant  longer  from  the 
mournful  progress  of  time. 

**Is  that  the  morning?"  she  asked,  a  moment 
after,  turning  her  eyes  with  a  faint  shudder  toward 
the  window.  He  answered  only  by  pressing  his  cold 
lips  upon  her  forehead,  and  held  her  closer  to  his 
bosom.  Then  she  crept  nearer  to  his  heart,  and 
closed  her  eyes,  as  if  that  could  keep  back  the  hate- 
ful sight. 

I  cannot  go  on  !  I  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
power  to  describe  the  mournful  scene  farther.  But 
some  time  before  Andre  was  led  forth  to  execution, 
the  broken-hearted  girl  left  his  dungeon,  still  in  the 
rich  and  disordered  garments  that  had  so  long  dis- 
guised her  sex,  but  trembling  in  her  walk,  and  look- 
ing wildly  in  every  face  she  met,  as  if  pleading  for 
compassion  on  her  misery. 

I  cannot  follow  that  brave  young  man  to  his  igno- 
minious execution.  I  will  not  point  him  to  my 
readers,  standing  upon  that  death  cart,  haltered  to  the 
gallows-tree,  with  a  whole  army  gazing  upon  his 
death  struggles,  and  a  whole  multitude  weeping  for 
him.  In  doing  this  I  might  be  urged  to  question  the 
necessity,  not  of  his  death,  terrible  as  it  seemed,  but 
of  the  ignominy  that  gave  bitterness  to  that  death. 

Paul  Longtree  attained  his  revenge  at  last,  and  a 
long  feast  it  was ;  but  evil  passions  can  only  be  grati- 
fied by  evil  means,  and  the  remen^branee  of  Major 
Andre  on  the  gallows — of  that  heart-broken  girl  stag- 
gering ibrth  from  his  dungeon  in  disguise — for  he 
saw  it  all — would  sometimes  clutch  upon  his  heart 
like  the  claw  of  a  hungry  bird,  when,  in  after  years, 
he  saw  the  very  rabble  of  Montreal  tmeering  in 
chorus,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement  to  cast  stones 
at  the  Traitor  Arnold  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 

But  even  this  bitter  graiiilcation  Paul  was  con- 
demned to  enjoy  alone,  for  in  a  convent  of  Montreal 
his  sister  had  buried  her  warm  heart.    T^dbX  >Dft,«i\. 
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had  proved  traitor  to  her,  and  when  her  revenge  was 
eompletei  it  went  to  the  grave  mourning  over  the 
ruin  it  had  brought  upon  her  betrayer.  Arnold  never 
knew  how  deep  an  agency  Paul  Longtree  had  in 
thoee  events  which  led  to  his  last  great  act  of  trea- 
son, nor  did  he  ever  learn  that  the  money  broker  and 
his  victim  were  brother  and  sister — ^for  in  the  country 
village  where  they  first  met,  Laura  went  by  another 
name,  and  even  that  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  man 
who  afterwards  drowned  all  remembrance  of  his 
treachery  to  her  in  the  mighty  treason  that  threatened 
to  convulse  a  whole  nation. 

But  there  is  a  scene  which  must  be  presented  to 
the  reader.  It  lies  in  old  England,  where  this  story 
began.  There  was  a  pretty  summer-house — ^we 
have  mentioned  it  before — standing  upon  a  little 
lake  in  the  grounds  adjacent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
dwelling.  In  (his  retired  spot,  less  than  a  year  after 
Major  Andre's  execution,  sat  the  twin  brother  and 
sister.  Both  were  pale,  and  their  large  blue  eyes,  so 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  resemblance  to  each  other, 
were  burning  with  that  unearthly  lustre  that  marks 
the  quick  steps  of  consumption.  Wasted  and  thin 
were  those  forms,  once  so  matchless  in  their  sym- 
metry, and  though  the  boy's  cheeks  were  deathly 
white,  those  of  his  sister  were  burning  with  crimson. 
They  sat  upon  a  cushion  together,  the  thin  fingers  of 
their  right  hands  interlinked,  and  he  with  his  arm 
around  the  feeble  girl's  waist.  They  had  walked 
from  the  hall,  and  both  were  panting  for  breath. 

'*  How  changed  every  thing  looks !"  said  Delia,  in 
a  low,  mournful  voice.    "  It  was  here—'* 

"  Sister,  sister,  do  not  speak  of  these  things ;  re- 
member, you  promised  to  be  cheerful  if  I  would 
bring  you  down  here,"  said  the  boy,  and  the  quick 
words  kindled  his  cheeks  with  the  hectic  they  had 
lost  for  a  moment. 

Delia  turned  toward  her  brother,  and  tried  to  smile. 
**  I  am  cheerful,  and  yet  when  I  look  on  you,  so  pale, 
so  thin — ah,  how  we  have  suffered  !" 


''  Hush,  sister ;  I  am  getting  better,  much  better, 
since  yon  came  back ;  only  it  pains  me  to  see  you 
looking  so  ill.  It  was  only  that  you  were  away,  and 
did  not  write  so  oAen.  I  thought — it  was  very  fool- 
ish, Delia,"  and  his  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  ^*  bat 
I  thought  that  you  had  quite  forgotten  me — I,  yoor 
poor  twin  brother.  I  was  jealous,  too,  dearest — ^but 
it  seemed  as  if  Andre  had  carried  ofi*  my  own  heart 
when  you  left  me  to  go  with  him !" 

"  You  will  not  be  jealous  when  we  all  meet  yon- 
der," said  Delia,  looking  upward  with  a  heavenly 
smile.  **  Ah,  James,  we  shall  sleep  together  in  one 
grave,  but  he — "  She  broke  off,  covered  her  face, 
and  the  tears  gushed  through  her  fingers.  James 
wept  also,  and  strove  to  soothe  her,  gently  as  a  child 
pets  and  persuades  its  sulky  playfellow^. 

*'  Do  not  cry,  sweet,  dear  sister ;  we  shall  both  be 
well  again.  You  have  been  so  shocked,  and  I — it 
was  only  pining  to  see  you  that  made  me  so  ill. 
There,  there,  sweet  one ;  this  place  only  makes  you 
sad,  and  it  is  so  chilly.  Let  us  go  home  again  while 
the  sun  shines  along  the  path.  I  will  gather  you 
some  flowers,  the  violets  should  be  out  to  welcome 
us.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  been  here  together ; 
come,  let  us  start  in  time." 

Delia  held  one  hand  to  her  side  an  instant  and  then 
arose.  James  attempted  to  support  her,  but  his 
limbs  shook  with  weakness  and  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  sit  down  on  the  turf  every  few  paces — in 
search  of  violets  for  her,  he  kept  saying — po<Nr  boy ! 

The  twins  reached  the  Hall  at  last,  and  with  linked 
arms  and  trembling  limbs  they  helped  each  other  np 
the  steps.  Delia  had  a  single  spring  violet  in  her 
hand.  It  was  all  James  had  found  strength  to  gather 
for  her.  Belbre  the  root  from  which  it  sprang  had 
exhausted  its  blossoms,  the  twins  came  down  those 
marble  steps  again,  close  togeher,  but  funereal  palls 
of  glowing  velvet  swept  over  them,  and  a  band  of 
weeping  mourners  followed  them  down  to  the 
church-yard. 
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WILDWOOD    NOTES. 


BY   A   LADY   OF  MIClIIOAJr. 


I.— WIIJ)S  OF  THE  WEST. 

Wilds  of  the  West  I  your  haunts  I  love, 

In  native  beauty  proud ; 
For  lawn,  and  rill,  and  wooiled  grove, 

Be»peaketh  nature's  God. 

I  love  to  «ce  the  rustic  home, 
Sheltered  l)y  towering  tree? ; 

And  he)U  the  song  of  gladness  come 
Upon  the  gentle  breeze. 

I  love  to  see  the  village  spring 
Where  lute  the  forest  frowned ; 

And  busy  independence  fling 
An  air  of  comfort  round. 

My  childhootl's  home !  thy  every  sc**ne 
I*  graven  on  my  heart ; 


In  wintry  robes  or  summer's  green. 
How  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Though  they  of  fairer  homes  relate, 

By  river,  mountain,  sea — 
Yet,  Michigan !  our  own  loved  State, 

There 's  none  to  us  like  thee. 

W(Kxllands  and  mirrored  waters  blue, 
Rich  prairies,  fertile  plairui — 

With  flowers  of  variegated  hue. 
Extend  o'er  thy  domains. 

Wherj  once  wn.*?  heard  the  savage  yell, 
Ascends  the  Christian's  prayer. 

And  sweetly  sounds  the  Sabbath  bell 
Along  the  morning  air ; 

On  Nature's  charms  how  sweetly  umiles 

That  hallowed  mom,  in  western  wilds  \ 


THE    ISLETS    OF    THE    GULF; 
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Ay,  now  I  am  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 

I:  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but 

Iravclera  must  be  content.    As  You  Liuc  It. 


■T  THl  AirrHOB  OF  "  PILOT,"  "  BE©  BOVKR,"  "  TWO  ADMIKAM,"    "  WIKO-AXl>-WI!fO,**    "  MILW  WAXXIR070BD,*'  &C. 


[Entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Ckmgress,  in  the  year  1846,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 

District  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.] 


{Continued  from  page  215.) 


PART  II. 

Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay 
hands  on  him? 

Dogb.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but  I  think  they 
that  touch  pitch  will  be  defilra  ^  the  most  peaceable  wav 
for  yon,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Much  Ado  About  Notiiino. 

Wb  left  the  brigantine  of  Capt.  Spike  in  a  very 
critical  situation,  and  the  master  himself  in  great 
confusioD  of  mind.  A  thorough  seaman,  this  acci- 
dent would  never  have  happened,  but  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  boat  and  its  passengers ;  one  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  great  uneasiness 
to  him.  As  might  be  expected,  the  circumstance  of 
striking  a  place  as  dangerous  as  the  Pot  Rock  in 
Hell-Gate,  produced  a  great  sen.Hation  on  board  the 
vessel.  This  sensation  betrayed  itself  in  various 
ways,  and  according  to  the  characters,  habits,  and 
native  firmness  of  the  parties.  As  for  the  ship- 
master's relict,  she  seized  hold  of  the  main-mast, 
and  screamed  so  loud  andperseveringly,  as  to  cause 
the  sensation  to  extend  itself  into  the  adjacent  and 
thriving  village  of  Astoria,  where  it  was  distinctly 
heard  by  divers  of  those  who  dwelt  near  the  water. 
Biddy  Noon  had  her  share  in  this  clamor,  lying 
down  on  the  deck  in  order  to  prevent  rolling  over, 
and  possibly  to  scream  more  at  her  leisure,  while 
Rose  had  sufficient  self-command  to  be  silent,  though 
her  cheeks  lost  their  color. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  females 
betraying  this  alarm,  when  one  remembers  the 
somewhat  astounding  signs  of  danger  by  which 
these  persons  were  surrounded.  There  is  always 
something  imposing  in  the  swift  movement  of  a 
considerable  body  of  water.  When  this  movement 
is  aided  by  whirlpools  and  the  other  similar  acces- 
sories of  an  interrupted  current,  it  frequently  be- 
comes startling,  more  especially  to  those  who 
happen  to  be  on  the  element  itself.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  the  Pot  Rock,  where,  not  only 
does  the  water  roll  and  roar  as  if  agitated  by  a 
mighty  wind,  but  where  it  even  breaks,  the  foam 
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seeming  to  glance  up  stream,  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  wave  to  wave.  Had  the  Swash  remained  in  her 
terrific  berth  more  than  a  second  or  two,  she  would 
have  proved  what  is  termed  a  '*  total  loss ;"  but  she 
did  not.  Happily,  the  Pot  Rock  lies  so  low  that  it 
is  not  apt  to  fetch  up  any  thing  of  a  light  draught  of 
water,  and  the  brigantine's  fore-foot  had  just  settled 
on  its  simimit,  long  enough  to  cause  the  vessel  to 
whirl  round  and  make  her  obeisance  to  the  place, 
when  a  succeeding  swell  lifted  her  clear,  and  away 
she  went  down  stream,  rolling  as  if  scudding  in  a 
gale,  and,  for  a  moment,  under  no  command  what- 
ever. There  lay  another  danger  ahead,  or  it  would 
be  better  to  say  astern,  for  the  brig  was  drifting 
stern  foremost,  and  that  was  in  an  eddy  under  a 
bluff,  which  bluff  lies  at  an  angle  in  the  reach, 
where  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  craft  to  be  cast 
ashore,  after  they  have  passed  all  the  more  imposing 
and  more  visible  dangers  above.  It  was  in  escaping 
this  danger,  and  in  recovering  the  command  of  his 
vessel,  that  Spike  now  manifested  the  sort  of  stuff 
of  which  he  was  really  made,  in  emergencies  of  this 
sort.  The  yards  were  all  sharp  up  when  I  he  acci- 
dent occurred,  and  springing  to  the  lee  braces,  just 
as  a  man  winks  when  his  eye  is  menaced,  he  seized 
the  weather  fore-brace  with  his  own  hands,  and  be- 
gan to  round  in  the  yard,  shouting  out  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel  to  "  port  his  helm"  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  the  people  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
yards  were  not  only  squared,  but  braced  a  little  up 
on  the  other  tack,  in  much  less  time  than  we  have 
taken  to  relate  the  evolution.  Mulford  attended  to 
the  main-sheet,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  boom 
out  in  the  right  direction.  Ahhough  the  wind  was 
in  truth  very  light,  the  velocity  of  the  drift  filled  the 
canvas,  and  taking  the  arrow-like  current  on  her 
lee  bow,  the  Swa»h,  like  a  frantic  steed  that  is 
alarmed  with  the  wreck  made  by  his  own  madness, 
came  under  command,  and  sheered  out  into  the 
stream  again,  where  she  could  drift  clear  of  the 
apprehended  danger  astern. 
*'  Sound  the  pumps,"  called  out  Spike  to  Mulfotd^ 
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the  instant  he  saw  he  had  regained  his  seat  in  the 
saddle.  Harry  sprang  amidships  to  obey,  and  the 
eye  of  every  mariner  in  that  vessel  was  on  the 
yomig  man,  as,  in  the  midst  of  a  death-like  silence, 
he  performed  this  all-important  duty.  It  was  like 
the  physician's  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  patient  be- 
fore he  pronounces  on  the  degree  of  his  (fainger. 

''  Well,  sir?"  cried  out  Spike,  impatiently,  as  the 
rod  re-appeared. 

"All  right,  sir,"  answered  Harry,  cheerfully — 
**  the  well  is  nearly  empty." 

"  Hold  on  a  moment  longer,  and  give  the  water 
time  to  find  its  way  amidships,  if  there  be  any." 

The  mate  remained  perched  up  on  the  pump,  in 
order  to  comply,  while  Spike  and  his  people,  who 
now  breathed  more  freely  again,  improved  the 
leisure  to  brace  up  and  haul  aft,  to  the  new  course. 

"Biddy,"  said  Mrs.  Budd,  considerately,  during 
this  pause  in  the  incidents,  "  you  need  n't  scream 
any  longer.  The  danger  seems  to  be  past,  and  you 
may  get  up  off  the  deck  now.  See,  I  have  let  go  of 
the  mast.  The  pumps  have  been  sounded,  and  are 
found  tight." 

Biddy,  like  an  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 
did  as  directed,  quite  satisfied  if  the  pumps  were 
tight.  It  was  some  little  time,  to  be  sure,  before 
she  was  perfectly  certain  whether  she  were  alive  or 
not — but,  once  certain  of  this  circumstance,  her 
alarm  very  sensibly  abated,  and  she  became  rea- 
sonable. As  for  Mulford,  he  dropped  the  sounding 
rod  again,  and  had  the  same  cheering  report  to 
make. 

**  The  brig  is  as  tight  as  a  bottle,  sir." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  answered  Spike.  "  I 
never  had  such  a  whirl  in  her  before  in  my  life,  and 
I  thought  »he  was  going  to  stop  and  pass  the  night 
there.  That 's  the  very  spot  on  which  '  The  Hussar' 
frigate  was  wrecked." 

*'  So  I  have  heard,  sir.  But  she  drew  so  much 
water  that  she  hit  slap  against  the  rock,  and  started 
a  butt.  We  merely  touched  on  its  top  with  our 
fore-foot,  and  slid  ofl'." 

This  was  the  simple  explanation  of  the  Swash's 
escape,  and  every  body  being  now  well  assured  that 
no  harm  had  been  done,  things  fell  into  their  old  and 
regular  train  again.  As  for  Spike,  his  gallantry, 
notwithstanding,  was  upset  for  some  hours,  and  glad 
enough  was  he  when  he  saw  all  three  of  his  passen- 
gers quit  the  deck  to  go  below.  Mrs.  Budd's  spirits 
had  been  so  much  agitated  that  she  told  Rose  she 
would  go  down  into  the  cabin  and  rest  a  few  min- 
utes on  its  sofa.  We  say  sofa,  for  that  article  of 
furniture,  now-a-days,  is  far  more  common  in  ves- 
sels than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  country. 

"  There,  Mulford,"  growled  Spike,  pointing  ahead 
of  the  brig,  to  an  object  on  the  water  that  was  about 
half  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  "there's  that  bloody 
boat — d'  ye  sec  ?  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  give  it 
the  slip.  There  's  a  chap  in  that  boat  I  do  n't  like." 
"  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  very  well  done,  sir, 
unless  we  anchor,  repass  the  Gate  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  go  to  sea  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook.'* 


"  That  will  never  do.  I  \e  no  wish  to  be  parad- 
ing the  brig  before  the  town.  You  see,  Mulford, 
nothing  can  be  more  innpoent  and  proper  than  the 
Molly  Swash,  as  you  know  from  having  sailed  in 
her  these  twelvemonths.  You  '11  give  her  that  cha- 
racter, I  'U  be  sworn  ?" 

"  I  know  no  harm  of  her,  Capt.  Spike,  and  hope  I 
never  shall." 

"No,  sir — you  know  no  harm  of  her,  nor  does 
any  one  else.  A  nursing  infant  is  not  more  innocent 
than  the  Molly  Swash,  or  could  have  a  clearer  cha- 
racter, if  nothing  but  truth  was  said  of  her.  But  the 
world  is  so  much  given  to  lying,  that  one  of  the  old 
saints,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  good  book,  such  as 
Calvin  and  John  Rogers,  would  be  villified  if  be 
lived  in  these  times.  Then,  it  must  be  owned,  Mr. 
Mulford,  whatever  may  be  the  raal  innocence  of  the 
brig,  she  has  a  most  desperate  wicked  look." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir — it  must  be  owned  she  is  what 
we  sailors  call  a  wicked-looking  craft.  But  some 
of  Uncle  Sam's  cruisers  have  that  appearance, 
also." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,  sir,  and  think  nothing  of 
looks  myself.  Men  are  often  deceived  in  me,  by 
my  looks,  which  have  none  of  your  long-shore  s<^- 
ness  about  'cm,  perhaps ;  but  my  mother  used  to  say 
I  was  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted  boys  she  had 
ever  heard  spoken  of— like  one  of  the  babes  in  the 
woods,  as  it  might  be.  But  mankind  go  so  much  by 
appearances  that  I  do  not  like  to  trust  the  brig  too 
much  afore  their  eyes.  Now,  should  we  be  seen  in 
the  lower  bay,  waiting  for  a  wind,  or  for  the  dib 
tide  to  make,  to  carry  us  over  the  bar,  ten  to  one 
but  some  philotropic  or  other  would  be  off  with  a 
complaint  to  the  District  Attorney  that  w«  looked 
like  a  slaver,  and  have  us  all  fetched  up  to  be  tried 
for  our  lives  as  pirates.  No,  no — I  like  to  keep  the 
brig  in  out-of-lhe-way  places,  where  she  can  give 
no  otTence  to  your  'tropics,  whether  they  be  philos, 
or  of  any  other  sort." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gate, 
and  all 's  safe.    That  boat  cannot  bring  us  up." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Mulford,  the  revenue-craft  that 
steamed  up,  on  the  ebb.  That  vessel  must  be  off 
Sands'  Point  by  this  time,  and  she  may  hear  s<Mne- 
thing  to  our  disparagement  from  the  feller  in  the 
boat,  and  take  it  into  her  smoky  head  to  walk  us 
back  to  town.  I  wish  we  were  well  to  the  eastward 
of  that  .steamer  !  But  there's  no  use  in  lamentations. 
If  there  is  really  any  danger  it's  some  distance  ahead 
yet,  thank  Heaven !" 

"  You  have  no  fears  of  the  man  who  calls  himself 
Jack  Tier,  Capt.  Spike  ?" 

*'  None  in  the  world.  That  feller,  as  I  remember 
him,  was  a  little  bustlin'  chap  that  I  kept  in  the 
cabin,  as  a  sort  of  steward's  mate.  There  was 
neither  good  nor  harm  in  him,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection. But  Josh  can  tell  us  all  about  him — just 
give  Josh  a  call." 

The  best  thing  in  the  known  history  of  Spike  was 
the  fact  that  his  steward  had  sailed  with  him  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Where  he  had  picked  up 
Josh  no  one  could  say,  but  Josh  and  himself,  and 
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neither  chose  to  be  very  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  Josh  had  certainly  been  with  him  as  long 
as  he  had  sailed  the  Swash,  and  that  was  from  a  time 
actually  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mulford.  The  mate 
•oon  had  the  negro  in  the  council. 

/*  I  say,  Josh,"  asked  Spike,  *'  do  you  happen  to  re- 
member such  a  hand  aboard  here  as  one  Jack  Tier  ?" 

**  Lor'  bless  you,  yes  sir — 'members  he  as  well  as 
I  do  the  pea  soup  that  was  burnt,  and  which  you 
t'rowed  all  over  him,  to  scald  him  for  punishment." 

"I've  had  to  do  that  so  often,  to  one  careless  fel- 
low or  other,  that  the  circumstance  does  n't  recall 
the  man.  I  remember  him — but  not  as  clear  as  I 
could  wish.    How  long  did  he  sail  with  us?" 

"  Sebberal  v'y'ge,  sir,  and  got  left  ashore  down 
on  the  main,  one  night,  when  'e  boat  war  obliged  to 
shove  off  in  a  hurry.  Yes,  'members  little  Jack, 
right  well  I  does." 

'^  Did  you  see  the  man  that  spoke  us  from  the 
wharf,  and  hailed  for  this  very  Jack  Tier  ?" 

"  I  see  'd  a  man,  sir,  dat  was  won'erful  Jack  Tier 
built  like,  sir,  but  I  did  n't  hear  the  conwersation, 
habbin'  the  ladies  to  'tend  to.  But  Jack  was  oncom- 
mon  short  in  his  floor  timbers,  sir,  and  had  no  length 
of  keel  at  ail.  His  beam  was  won'erful  for  his  length, 
altogedder — ^what  you  call  jolly-boat,  or  bum-boat 
build,  and  was  only  good  afore  'e  wind,  Capt.  Spike." 

"  Was  he  good  for  any  thing  aboard  ship.  Josh  ? 
Worth  heaving-to  for,  should  be  try  to  get  aboard  of 
U8  again  ?" 

*'  Why,  sir,  can't  say  much  for  him  in  dat  fashion. 
Jack  fca3  handy  in  the  cabin,  and  capital  feller  to 
carry  soup  from  the  galley,  aft.  You  see,  sir,  he 
was  so  low-rigged  that  the  brig's  lurchin'  and 
pitchin'  could  n't  get  him  off  his  pins,  and  he  stood 
up  like  a  church  in  the  heaviest  wea'der.  Yes,  siri 
Jack  was  right  good  for  rfa/." 

Spike  mused  a  moment — then  he  rolled  the  to- 
bacco over  in  his  mouth,  and  added,  in  the  way  a 
man  speaks  when  his  mind  is  made  up — 

*'  Ay,  ay  ! — I  see  into  the  fellow.  He  '11  make  a 
handy  lady's  maid,  and  we  want  such  a  chap  just 
now.  It's  better  to  have  an  old  friend  aboard,  than  to 
be  pickin'  up  strangers,  'long  shore.  So,  should  this 
Jack  Tier  come  off  to  us,  from  any  of  the  islands  or 
points  ahead,  Mr.  Mulford,  you  '11  round  to  and  take 
him  aboard.  As  for  the  steamer,  if  she  will  only 
pass  out  into  the  Sound  where  there 's  room,  it  shall 
%o  hard  with  us  but  I  get  to  the  eastward  of  her, 
without  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  should  she 
anchor  this  side  of  the  Fort,  I  '11  not  attempt  to  pass 
her.  There  is  deep  water  inside  of  most  of  the 
islands,  I  know,  and  we  '11  try  and  dodge  her  in  that 
way,  if  no  better  offer.  I  've  no  more  reason  than 
another  craft  to  fear  a  government  vessel,  but  the 
sight  of  one  of  them  makes  me  oncomfortable ; 
that 's  all." 

Mulford  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained 
silent,  perceiving  that  his  commander  was  not  dis- 
posed to  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  brig  had  passed  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  bluff,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  stronger 
breese,  that  was  coming  down  the  wide  opening  of 


Flushing  Bay.  As  the  tide  still  continued  strong  in 
her  favor,  and  her  motion  through  the  water  was 
getting  to  be  four  or  five  knots,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  her  soon  reaching  Whitestone,  the  point 
where  the  tides  meet,  and  where  it  would  become 
necessary  to  anchor ;  unless,  indeed,  the  wind, 
which  was  now  getting  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, should  come  round  more  to  the  south.  All  this 
Spike  and  his  mate  discussed  together,  while  the 
people  were  clearing  the  decks,  and  making  the 
preparations  that  are  customary  on  board  a  vessel 
before  she  gets  into  rough  water. 

By  this  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  brig  had 
received  no  damage  by  her  salute  of  the  Pot  Rock, 
and  every  trace  oi  uneasiness  on  that  account  was 
removed.  But  Spike  kept  harping  on  the  boat,  and 
'*  the  pilot-looking  chap  who  was  in  her."  As  they 
pa»8ed  Biker's  Island,  all  hands  expected  a  boat 
would  put  off  with  a  pilot,  or  to  demand  pilotage ; 
but  none  came,  and  the  Swash  now  seemed  released 
from  all  her  present  dangers,  unless  some  might  still 
be  connected  with  the  revenue  steamer.  To  retard 
her  advance,  however,  the  wind  came  out  a  smart 
working  breese  from  the  southward  and  eastward, 
'compelling  her  to  make  "  long  legs  and  short  ones" 
on  her  way  towards  Whitestone. 

"  This  is  beating  the  wind.  Rosy  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Budd,  complacently,  she  and  her  niece  having  re- 
turned to  the  deck  a  few  minutes  after  this  change 
had  taken  place.  *'Your  respected  uncle  did  a 
great  deal  ot  this  in  his  time,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  it.  I  have  heard  him  sav,  that  in  one  of  his 
voyages  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  he  beat 
the  wind  by  a  whole  forthnight,  every  body  talking 
of  it  in  the  insurance  offices,  as  if  it  was  a  miracle." 

"Ay,  ay,  Madam  Budd,"  put  in  Spike,  "I'll 
answer  for  that.  They  're  desperate  talkers  in  and 
about  them  there  insurance  offices  in  Wall  street. 
Great  gossips  be  they,  and  they  think  they  know 
every  thing.  Now  just  because  this  brig  is  a  little 
old  or  so,  and  was  built  for  a  privateer  in  the  last 
war,  they  'd  refuse  to  rate  her  as  even  B,  No.  2,  and 
my  blessing  on  'em." 

"  Yes,  B,  No.  2,  that 's  just  what  your  dear  uncle 
used  to  call  me.  Rosy — his  charming  B,  No.  2,  or 
Betsy,  No.  2 ;  particularly  when  he  was  in  a  loving 
mood  Captain  Spike,  did  you  ever  beat  the  wind 
in  a  long  voyage  ?" 

"  I  can 't  say  I  ever  did,  Mrs.  Budd,"  answered 
Spike,  looking  grimly  around,  to  ascertain  if  any 
one  dared  to  smile  at  his  passenger's  mistake; 
"  especially  for  so  long  a  pull  as  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool." 

"  Then  your  uncle  used  to  boast  c€  the  Rose  in 
Bloom's  wearing  and  attacking.  She  would  attack 
any  thing  that  came  in  her  way,  no  matter  who,  and, 
as  for  wearing,  I  think  he  once  told  me  she  would 
wear  just  what  she  had  a  mind  to,  like  any  human 
being." 

Rose  was  a  little  mystified,  but  she  looked  vexed  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  she  distrusted  all  was  not  right. 

"  I  remember  all  my  sea  education,"  continued  the 
uaftuspecting  widow, "  as  if  it  had  been  learnt  yester* 
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day.  Beating  tlie  wind  and  attacking  ship,  my  poor 
Bflr.  Budd  used  to  say,  were  nice  manoeuvres,  and 
required  most  of  his  tactics,  especially  in  heavy 
weather.  Did  you  know,  Rosy  dear,  that  sailors 
weigh  the  weather,  and  know  when  it  is  heavy  and 
when  it  is  light  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  aunt ;  nor  do  I  understand  now  how  it 
can  very  well  be  done." 

*'  Oh !  child,  before  you  have  been  at  sea  a  week, 
you  will  learn  so  many  things  that  are  new,  and  get 
so  many  ideas  of  which  you  never  had  any  notion 
before,  that  you  '11  not  be  the  same  person.  My  cap- 
tain  had  an  instrument  he  called  a  thermometer,  and 
with  that  he  used  to  weigh  the  weather,  and  then  he 
would  write  down  in  the  log-book  '•  to-day,  heavy 
weather,  or  to-morrow,  light  weather,'  just  as  it 
happened,  and  that  helped  him  mightily  along  in  his 
voyages." 

"  Mrs.  Budd  has  merely  mistaken  the  name  of  the 
instrument — the  *  barometer'  is  what  she  wished  to 
say,"  put  in  Mulford,  opportunely. 

Rose  looked  grateful,  as  well  as  relieved.  Though 
profoundly  ignorant  on  these  subjects  herself,  she 
had  always  suspected  her  aunt's  knowledge.  It  was, 
consequently,  grateful  to  her  to  ascertain  that,  in  this 
instance,  the  old  lady's  mistake  had  been  so  trifling. 

''Well,  it  may  have  been  the  barometer,  for  I 
know  he  had  them  both,"  resumed  the  aunt.  **  Ba- 
rometer, or  thermometer,  it  do  n't  make  any  great 
difference ;  or  quadrant,  or  sextant.  They  are  all 
instruments,  and  sometimes  he  used  one,  and  some- 
times another.  Sailors  take  on  board  the  sun,  too, 
and  have  an  instrument  for  that,  as  well  as  one  to 
weigh  the  weather  with.  Sometimes  they  take  on 
board  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  'fill  their  ships 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,'  as  I  've  Ivcard  my  dear 
husband  say,  again  and  again  !  But  the  most  curious 
thing  at  sea,  as  ail  sailors  tell  me,  is  crossing  the 
line,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  cross  the  line.  Rosy, 
that  you  and  I  may  see  it." 

*'  What  is  the  line,  aunty,  and  how  do  vessels 
cross  it?" 

'^  The  line,  my  dear,  is  a  place  in  the  ocean  where 
the  earth  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  being 
called  the  North  Pole,  and  the  other  part  the  South 
Pole.  Neptune  lives  near  this  line,  and  he  allows 
no  vessel  to  go  out  of  one  pole  into  the  other,  with- 
out paying  it  a  visit.  Never  !  never  I — he  would  as 
soon  think  of  living  on  dry  land,  as  think  of  letting 
even  a  canoe  pass,  without  visiting  it." 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  is  such  a  being,  really,  as 
Neptime,  aunty  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do;  he  is  king  of  the  sea.  Why 
should  n't  there  be  ?  The  sea  must  have  a  king,  as 
well  as  the  land." 

*'  The  sea  may  be  a  republic,  aunty,  like  this 
country ;  then,  no  king  is  necessary.  I  have  always 
supposed  Neptune  to  be  an  imaginary  being." 

"  Oh  !  that 's  impossible — the  sea  is  no  republic; 
there  are  but  two  republics,  America  and  Texas. 
I  've  heard  that  the  sea  is  a  highway,  it  is  true — the 
^  highway  of  nations,'  I  believe  it  is  called,  and  that 
mutft  mean  something  particular.    But  my  poor  Mr. 


Budd  always  told  me  that  Neptune  was  king  of  the 
seas,  and  ks  was  always  so  accurate,  yoo  might 
depend  on  every  thing  he  said.  Why,  he  called  bis 
last  Newfoundland  dog  Neptune,  and  do  yoo  think, 
Rosy,  that  your  dear  uncle  would  call  his  dog  after 
an  imaginary  being? — and  he  a  man  to  beat  the 
wind,  and  attack  ship,  and  take  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  aboard !  No,  no,  child ;  fanciful  folk  may  see 
imaginary  beings,  but  solid  folk  see  solid  beings.*' 

Even  Spike  was  duml^ounded  at  this,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  might  have  said,  bad  not  an  old 
sea-dog,  who  had  just  oome  out  of  the  fore-topmast 
cross-trees,  come  aH,  and,  hitching  up  his  trowsers 
with  one  hand  while  he  touched  his  hat  with  the 
other,  said,  with  immovable  gravity, 

'*  The  revenue-steamer  has  brought  up  just  under 
the  fort,  Capt.  Spike." 

*'How  do  you  know  that.  Bill?"  demanded  the 
captain,  with  a  rapidity  that  showed  how  completely 
Mrs.  Budd  and  all  her  absurdities  were  moinentarily 
forgotten. 

''  I  was  up  on  the  fore-topgallant  yard,  sir,  a  bit 
ago,  just  to  look  to  the  strap  of  the  jeirel-block, 
which  wants  some  sarvice  on  it,  and  I  see'd  her 
over  the  land,  blowin'  off  steam  and  takin'  in  her 
kites.  Afore  I  got  out  of  the  croes-treea,  she  was 
head  to  wind  under  bare-poles,  and  if  she  hadn't 
anchored,  she  was  about  to  do  so.  Pm  sartain  't  was 
she,  sir,  and  that  she  was  about  to  bring  up." 

Spike  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  aAer  his  fashion, 
and  he  walked  away  from  the  females,  w^ith  the  air 
of  a  man  who  wanted  room  to  think  in.  Half  a 
minute  later,  he  called  out — 

*'  Stand  by  to  shorten  sail,  boys.  Man  fore-clew- 
garnets,  flying  jib  down-haul,  topgallant  sheets,  aad 
gaff-topsail  gear.  In  with  'em  all,  my  lads — in  with 
every  thing,  with  a  will." 

An  order  to  deal  with  the  canvas  in  any  way,  on 
board  ship,  immediately  commands  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  matters, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  all  discourse  while  the 
Swash  was  shortening  sail.  Every  body  understood, 
too,  that  it  was  to  gain  time,  and  prevent  the  brig 
from  reaching  Throg's  Neck  sooner  than  was 
desirable. 

''  Keep  the  brig  off,"  called  out  Spike,  "  and  let 
her  ware — we  're  too  busy  to  tack  just  now." 

The  man  at  the  wheel  knew  very  well  what  was 
wanted,  and  he  put  his  helm  up,  instead  of  pmting  it 
down,  as  he  might  have  done  without  this  injunc- 
tion. As  this  change  brought  the  brig  before  the 
wind,  and  Spike  was  in  no  hurry  to  luff  up  on  the 
other  tack,  the  Swash  soon  ran  over  a  mile  of  the 
distance  she  had  already  made,  putting  her  back  that 
much  on  her  way  to  the  Neck.  It  is  out  of  our 
power  to  say  what  the  people  of  the  diflferent  craft 
in  sight  thought  of  all  this,  but  an  opportunity  soon 
offered  of  putting  them  on  a  wrong  scent.  A  large 
coasting  schooner,  carrying  every  thing  that  wouki 
draw  on  a  wind,  came  sweeping  under  the  stem  of 
the  Swash,  and  hailed. 

''Has  any  thing  happened,  on  board  that  brig?" 
demanded  her  master. 
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•'  Man  overboard,"  answered  Spike—*  •  you  hav  'nt 
seen  his  hat,  have  you  ?" 

"  No— no,"  came  back,  jurt  as  the  schooner,  in 
her  onward  course,  swept  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
voice.  Her  people  collected  together,  and  one  or 
two  ran  up  the  rigging  a  short  distance,  stretching 
their  necks,  on  the  look-out  for  the  "  poor  fellow,'* 
but  they  were  soon  called  down  to  "  'bout  ship."  In 
less  than  five  minutes,  another  vessel,  a  rakish 
coasting  sloop,  came  within  hail. 

"  Didn't  that  brig  strike  the  Pot  Rock,  in  passing 
the  gate  ?"  demanded  her  captain. 

*'  Ay,  ay ! — and  a  devil  of  a  rap  she  got,  too." 

This  satisfied  him;  there  being  nothing  remarkable 
in  a  vessel's  acting  strangely  that  had  hit  the  Pot 
Rock,  in  passing  Hell  Gate. 

*'  I  think  we  may  get  in  our  mainsail  on  the 
strength  of  this,  Mr.  Mulford,"  said  Spike.  "  There 
can  be  nothing  oncommon  in  a  craft's  shortening 
sail,  that  has  a  man  overboard,  and  which  has  hit  the 
Pot  Rock.  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  all  this 
before." 

**  Here  is  a  skiff  trying  to  get  alongside  of  us,  Capt. 
Spike,"  called  out  the  boatswain. 

"  Skiff  be  d— d !    I  want  no  skiff  here." 

"  The  man  that  called  himself  Jack  Tier  is  in  her, 


sir 
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**  The  d — 1  he  is !"  cried  Spike,  springing  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  deck  to  take  a  look  for  him- 
self. To  his  infinite  satisfaction  he  perceived  that 
Tier  was  alone  in  the  skiff,  with  the  exception  of  a 
negro,  who  pulled  its  sculls,  and  that  this  was  a 
very  different  boat  from  that  which  had  glanced 
through  Hell  Gate,  like  an  arrow  darting  from  its 
bow. 

**  Luff,  and  shake  your  topsail,"  called  out  Spike. 
**  Get  a  rope  there  to  throw  to  this  skiff." 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  Jack  Tier,  with  his 
clothes-bag,  was  soon  on  the  deck  of  the  Swash. 
As  for  the  skifl'and  the  negro,  they  were  cast  adrift 
the  instant  the  latter  had  received  his  quarter.  The 
meeting  between  Spike  and  his  quondam  steward's 
mate  was  a  little  remarkable.  Each  stood  looking 
intently  at  the  other,  as  if  to  note  the  changes  which 
time  had  made.  We  cannot  say  that  Spike's  hard, 
red,  selfish  countenance  betrayed  any  great  feeling, 
though  such  was  not  the  case  with  Jack  Tier's. 
The  last,  a  lymphatic,  pufiy  sort  of  a  person  at  the 
best,  seemed  really  a  little  touched,  and  he  either 
actually  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  or  he  afi^ected 
so  to  do. 

"  So,  you  are  my  old  ship-mate.  Jack  Tier,  are 
ye?"  exclaimed  Spike,  in  a  half- patronizing,  half- 
hesitating  way — "and  you  want  to  try  the  old  craft 
ag'in.  Give  us  a  leaf  of  your  log,  and  let  me  know 
where  you  have  been  this  many  a  day,  and  what 
you  have  been  about  ?  Keep  the  brig  off,  Mr.  Mul- 
ford. We  are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  reach 
Throg's,  you  'II  remember,  sir." 

Tier  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  which 
could  have  no  interest  with  the  reader.  His  narra- 
tive was  any  thing  but  very  clear,  and  it  was  de- 
livered in  a  cracked,  octave  sort  of  ft  voioe,  sadii  fts 
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little  dapper  people  not  imfrequently  enjoy— tones 
between  those  of  a  man  and  a  boy.  The  substance 
of  the  whole  story  was  this.  Tier  had  been  left 
ashore,  as  sometimes  happens  to  sailors,  and,  by 
necessary  connection,  was  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
After  making  some  vain  endeavors  to  rejoin  his  brig, 
he  had  shipped  in  one  vessel  after  another,  until  he 
accidentally  found  himself  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Swash.  He  know'd  he 
never  should  be  truly  happy  ag'in  until  he  could 
once  more  get  aboard  the  old  hussy,  and  had  hurried 
up  to  the  wharf,  where  he  understood  the  brig  was 
lying.  As  he  came  in  sight,  he  saw  she  was  about 
to  cast  off,  and,  dropping  his  clothes-bag,  he  had 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
conversation  passed  that  has  been  related. 

*'  The  gentleman  on  the  wharf  was  about  to  take 
boat,  to  go  through  the  Gate,"  concluded  Tier,  **  and 
so  I  begs  a  passage  of  him.  He  was  good-natured 
enough  to  wait  until  I  could  find  my  bag,  and  as  soon 
a'terwards  as  the  men  could  get  their  grog  we  shoved 
off.  The  Molly  was  just  getting  in  behind  Black- 
well's  as  we  left  the  wharf,  and,  having  four  good 
oars,  and  the  shortest  road,  we  come  out  into  the 
Gate  just  ahead  on  you.  My  eye !  what  a  place 
that  is  to  go  through  in  a  boat,  and  on  a  strong  flood ! 
The  gentleman,  who  watched  the  brig  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  says  you  struck  on  the  Pot,  as  he 
called  it,  but  I  says  '  no,'  for  the  Molly  Swash  was 
never  know'd  to  hit  rock  or  shoal  in  my  time  aboard 
her." 

*'  And  where  did  you  quit  that  gentleman,  and 
what  has  become  of  him  ?"  asked  Spike. 

**  He  put  me  ashore  on  that  point  above  us,  where 
I  see'd  a  nigger  with  his  skiff,  who  I  thought  would 
be  will  in'  to  'am  his  quarter  by  giving  me  a  cast 
along  side.  So  here  I  am,  and  a  long  pull  I  've  had 
to  get  here." 

As  this  was  said.  Jack  removed  his  hat  and  wiped 
his  brow  with  a  handkerchief,  which,  if  it  had  never 
seen  better  days,  had  doubtless  been  cleaner.  After 
this,  he  looked  about  him,  with  an  air  not  entirely 
free  from  exultation. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the  gang- 
way, a  somewhat  public  place,  and  Spike  beckoned 
to  his  recruit  to  walk  aft,  where  he  might  be  ques- 
tioned without  being  overheard. 

"  What  became  of  the  gentleman  in  the  boat,  as 
you  call  him  ?"  demanded  Spike. 

"He  pulled  ahead,  seeming  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  was?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  never  saw  the  man  before,  and 
he  did  n't  tell  me  his  business,  sir." 

**  Had  he  any  thing  like  a  silver  oar  about  him  ?" 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  the  sort,  Capt.  Spike,  and 
knows  nothing  consaming  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  boat  was  he  in,  and  where  did 
he  get  it  ?" 

"  Well,  as  to  the  boat,  sir,  I  can  say  a  word,  seein' 
it  was  so  much  to  my  mind,  and  pulled  so  wonderful 
smart.    It  was  a  light  ship's  yawl,  with  four  oars, 
and  came  round  the  Hook  tust  si'tet  '^Q>^>u^^%^iv.  "^on 
brig's  bMLdTOiiiid\oi[!t)A«a&v««x^.  "^wl  TawixXflc*^ 
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teen  it,  I  should  think,  though  it  kept  close  in  with 
the  wharves,  as  if  it  wished  to  be  snug." 

*'  Then  the  gentleman,  as  you  call  him,  expected 
that  very  boat  to  come  and  take  him  off?" 

**  I  suppose  so,  sir,  because  it  did  come  and  take 
him  off.    That 's  all  I  knows  about  it." 

*'  Had  you  no  jaw  with  the  gentleman  ?  You 
was  n't  mum  the  whole  time  you  was  in  the  boat 
with  him  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  Silence  and  I  does  n't  agree 
together  long,  so  we  talked  most  of  the  time." 

*'  And  what  did  the  stranger  say  of  the  brig?" 

/'  Lord,  sir,  he  catechised  me  like  as  if  I  had  been 
a  child  at  Sunday-school.  He  asked  me  how  long  I 
had  sailed  in  her ;  what  ports  we  'd  visited,  and  what 
trade  we  'd  been  in.  You  can't  think  the  sight  of 
questions  he  put,  and  how  cur'ous  he  was  for  the 
answers." 

^' And  what  did  you  tell  him  in  your  answers? 
You  said  nothin'  about  our  call  down  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  the  time  you  were  left  ashore,  I 
hope,  Jack?" 

*'Not  I,  sir.  I  played  him  off  surprisin'ly.  He 
got  nothin'  to  count  upon  out  of  me.  Though  I  do 
owe  the  Molly  Swash  a  grudge,  I  'm  not  goin'  to 
betray  her." 

"  You  owe  the  Molly  Swash  a  grudge  !  Have  I 
taken  an  enemy  on  board  her,  then  ?" 

Jack  started,  and  seemed  sorry  be  had  said  so 
much;  while  Spike  eyed  him  keenly.  But  the 
answer  set  all  right.  It  was  not  given,  however, 
without  a  moment  for  recollection. 

**  Oh,  you  knows  what  I  mean,  sir.  I  owe  the  old 
hussy  a  grudge  for  having  desarted  me  like ;  but  it 's 
only  a  love  quarrel  atween  us.  The  old  Molly  will 
never  come  to  harm  by  my  means." 

"  I  hope  not.  Jack.  The  man  that  wrongs  the 
craft  he  sails  in  can  never  be  a  true-hearted  sailor. 
Stick  by  your  ship  in  all  weathers  is  my  rule,  and  a 
good  rule  it  is  to  go  by.  But  what  did  you  tell  the 
stranger?" 

"  Oh  I  I  told  him  I  'd  been  six  v'y'ges  in  the  brig. 
The  first  was  to  Madagascar — " 

"  The  d — I  you  did !  Was  he  soft  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  ?" 

"  That 's  more  than  I  knows,  sir.  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  I  said ;  I  don't  pretend  to  know  how 
much  he  believed. ^^ 

**  Heave  ahead — what  next  ?" 

"  Then  I  told  him  we  went  to  Kamschatka  for  gold 
dust  and  ivory." 

"  Whe-e-e-w!    What  did  the  man  say  to  that?" 

*'  Why,  he  smiled  a  bit,  and  a'ter  that  he  seemed 
more  cur'ous  than  ever  to  hear  all  about  it.  I  told 
him  my  third  v'y'ge  was  to  Canton,  with  a  cargo  of 
broom-corn,  where  we  took  in  salmon  and  dun-fish 
for  home.  A'ter  that  we  went  to  Norway  with  ice, 
and  brought  back  silks  and  money.  Our  next  run 
was  to  the  Havana,  with  salt  and  'nips — " 

"  'Nips  I  what  the  devil  be  they?" 

"  Turnips,  you  knows,  sir.    We  always  calls  'em 

'nips  in  cargo.    At  the  Havana  I  told  him  we  took 

in  leather  and  jerked  beef,  and  came  home.    0\i\  Yift 
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got  nothin'  from  me,  Capt.  Spike,  that  '11  ever  do  the 
brig  a  morsel  of  harm !" 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that.  Jack.  You  must  know  enough 
of  the  seas  to  understand  that  a  close  mouth  is  8<Mne- 
times  better  for  a  vessel  than  a  clean  bill  o(  health. 
Was  there  nothing  said  about  the  revenue-steamer?" 

'*  Now  you  name  her,  sir,  I  believe  there  was — 
ay,  ay,  sir,  the  gentleman  did  say,  if  the  steamer 
fetched  up  to  the  westward  of  the  fort,  that  he  shookl 
overhaul  her  without  difficulty,  on  this  flood. 

'<  That'll  do,  Jack ;  that'll  do,  my  honest  fellow. 
Go  below,  and  tell  Josh  to  take  you  into  the  cabin 
again,  as  steward's  mate.  You  're  rather  too  Dutch 
built,  in  your  old  age,  to  do  much  aloft." 

One  can  hardly  say  whether  Jack  received  this 
remark  as  complimentary,  or  not.  He  looked  a 
little  glum,  for  a  man  may  be  as  round  as  a  barrel, 
and  wish  to  be  thought  genteel  and  slender ;  but  he 
went  below,  in  quest  of  Josh,  without  making  any 
reply. 

The  succeeding  movements  of  Spike  appeared  to 
be  much  influenced  by  what  he  had  just  heard.  He 
kept  the  brig  under  short  canvas  for  near  two  hours, 
sheering  about  in  the  same  place,  taking  care  to  tell 
every  thing  which  spoke  him  that  he  had  lost  a  man 
overboard.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  tide,  but  the 
day  itself,  was  nearly  spent.  About  the  time  the 
former  began  to  lose  its  strength,  however,  the  fore- 
course  and  the  main-sail  were  got  on  the  brigantine, 
with  the  intention  of  working  her  up  toward  White- 
stone,  where  the  tides  meet,  and  near  which  the 
revenue  steamer  was  known  to  be  anchored.  We 
say  near,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mile  or  two  more 
to  the  eastward,  and  close  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Point. 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of  a  wish 
to  work  to  windward,  Spike  was  really  in  no  hurr)'. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pass  the  steamer  m  the 
dark,  if  possible,  and  the  night  promised  to  favor 
him;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  might  be  necessary 
not  to  come  in  sight  of  her  at  all ;  or,  at  lea^^t,  not 
until  the  obscurity  should  in  some  measure  conceal 
his  rig  and  character.  In  consequence  oC  this  plan, 
the  Swash  made  no  great  progress,  even  after  she 
had  got  sail  on  her,  on  her  old  course.  The  wind 
lessened,  loo,  after  the  sun  went  down,  though  it 
still  hung  to  the  eastward,  or  nearly  ahead.  As  the 
tide  gradually  lost  its  force,  moreover,  the  set  to 
windward  became  less  and  less,  until  it  finally  di^ 
appeared  altogether. 

There  is  necessarily  a  short  reach  in  this  passage, 
where  it  is  always  slack  water,  so  far  as  current  is 
concerned.  This  is  precisely  where  the  tides  meet, 
or,  as  has  been  intimated,  at  Whitestoue,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Throgmortou's  Neck,  near  the  point  of  which  stands 
Fort  Schuyler,  one  of  the  works  recently  erected  for 
the  defence  of  New  York.  Off  the  pitch  of  the  point, 
nearly  mid-channel,  had  the  steamer  anchored,  a 
fact  of  which  Spike  had  made  certain,  by  going  aloft 
himself,  and  reconnoitering  her  over  the  land,  be- 
fore it  had  got  to  be  too  dark  to  do  so.  He  enter- 
\a.\si«^iDkO  \Ek»AA.ar  of  doubt  that  this  vessel  was  ia 
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waiting  for  him,  and  he  well  knew  there  was  good 
reason  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  return  and  attempt 
the  passage  to  sea  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook.  His 
manner  of  r^^arding  the  whole  matter  was  cool  and 
judicious.  The  distance  to  the  Hook  was  too  great 
to  be  made  in  such  short  nights  ere  the  return  of 
day,  and  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt  he  was  watched 
for  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  in  this.  Then  he 
was  particularly  unwilling  to  show  his  craft  at  all  in 
front  of  the  town,  even  in  the  night.  Moreover,  he 
had  ways  of  his  own  for  elfecting  his  purposes,  and 
this  was  the  very  spot  and  time  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. 

While  these  things  were  floating  in  his  mind,  Mrs. 
Budd  and  her  handsome  niece  were  making  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  night,  aided  by  Biddy 
Noon.  The  old  lady  was  factotum,  or  factota,  as  it 
might  be  most  classical  to  call  her,  though  we  are 
entirely  without  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  was 
just  as  self-complacent  and  ambitious  of  sea  woman- 
ship  below  decks,  as  she  had  been  above  board. 
The  effect,  however,  gave  Spike  great  satisfaction, 
since  it  kept  her  out  of  sight,  and  left  him  more  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  own  plans.  About  nine, 
however,  the  good  woman  came  on  deck,  intending 
to  take  a  look  at  the  weather,  like  a  skillful  mari- 
neress  as  she  was,  before  she  turned  in.  Not  a  little 
was  she  astonished  at  what  she  then  and  there  be- 
held, as  she  whispered  to  Rose  and  Biddy,  both  of 
whom  stuck  close  to  her  side,  feeling  the  want  of 
good  pilotage,  no  doubt,  in  strange  waters. 

The  Molly  Swash  was  still  under  her  canvas, 
though  very  little  sufficed  for  her  present  purposes. 
She  was  directly  off  Whitestone,  and  was  making 
easy  stretches  across  the  passage,  or  river,  as  it  is 
called,  having  nothing  set  but  her  huge  fore-and-aA 
mainsail  and  the  jib.  Under  this  sail  she  worked 
like  a  top,  and  Spike  sometimes  fancied  she  tra- 
veled too  fast  for  his  purposes,  the  night  air  having 
thickened  the  canvas  as  usual,  until  it  "  held  the 
wind  as  a  bottle  holds  water."  There  was  nothing 
ip  this,  however,  to  attract  the  particular  attention 
of  the  ship-master's  widow,  a  sail,  more  or  less, 
being  connected  with  observation  much  too  critical 
for  her  schooling,  nice  as  the  last  had  been.  She 
was  surprised  to  find  the  men  stripping  the  brig  for- 
ward, and  converting  her  into  a  schooner.  Nor 
was  this  done  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner,  under 
favor  of  the  obscurity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  so 
well  executed  that  it  might  have  deceived  even  a 
seaman  under  a  noon-day  sun,  provided  the  vessel 
were  a  mile  or  two  distant.  The  manner  in  which 
the  metamorphosis  was  made  was  as  follows.  The 
studding-sail  booms  had  been  taken  off  the  topsail 
yard,  in  order  to  shorten  it  to  the  eye,  and  the 
yard  itself  was  swayed  up  about  half  mast,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  schooner's  fore-yard.  The 
brig's  real  lower  yard  was  lowered  on  the  bulwarks, 
while  her  royal  yard  was  sent  down  altogether,  and 
the  topgallant-mast  was  lowered  until  the  heel  rested 
on  the  topsail  yard,  all  of  which,  in  the  night,  gave 
the  gear  forward  very  much  the  appearance  of  that 
of  a  fore-topsail  schooner,  instead  oi:  that  of  a  half- 


rigged  brig,  as  the  craft  really  was.  As  the  vessel 
carried  a  try-sail  on  her  foremast,  it  answered  very 
well,  in  the  dark,  to  represent  a  schooner's  foresail. 
Several  other  little  dispositions  of  this  nature  were 
made,  about  which  it  might  weary  the  uniniated  to 
read,  but  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  a  sailor. 

These  alterations  were  far  advanced  when  the 
females  re-appeared  on  deck.  They  at  once  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  the  captain's  widow  felt 
the  imperative  necessity,  as  connected  with  her  pro- 
fessional character,  of  proving  the  same.  She  soon 
found  Spike,  who  was  bustling  around  the  deck, 
now  looking  around  to  see  that  his  brig  was  kept  in 
the  channel,  now  and  then  issuing  an  order  to  com- 
plete her  disguise. 

''  Captain  Spike,  what  eon  be  the  meaning  of  all 
these  changes?  The  tamper  of  your  vessel  is  so 
much  altered  that  I  declare  I  should  not  have  known 
her !" 

"  Is  it,  by  George  !  Then,  she  is  just  in  the  state 
I  want  her  to  be  in." 

'*  But  why  have  you  done  it — and  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  Molly's  going  to  bed  for  the  night,  and  she 's 
only  undressing  herself— that 's  all." 

'^  Yes,  Rosy  dear.  Captain  Spike  is  right.  I  re- 
member that  my  poor  Mr.  Budd  used  to  talk  about 
the  Rose  In  Bloom  having  her  clothes  on,  and  her 
clothes  off,  just  as  if  she  was  a  born  woman !  But 
don't  you  mean  to  navigate  at  all  in  the  night, 
Captain  Spike  ?  Or  will  the  brig  navigate  without 
sails?" 

*'  That 's  it — she 's  just  as  good  in  the  dark,  under 
one  sort  of  canvas,  as  under  another.  So,  Mr.  Mul- 
ford,  we  'II  take  a  reef  in  that  mainsail ;  it  will  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  size  of  our  new  foresail,  and  seem 
more  ship-shape  and  Brister  fashion — ^then  I  think 
she  '11  do,  as  the  night  is  getting  to  be  rather  darkish." 

'' Captain  Spike,"  said  the  boatswain,  who  had 
been  to  set  to  look-out  for  that  particular  change— 
'  *  the  brig  begins  to  feel  the  new  tide,  and  sets  to 
windward." 

'*  Let  her  go,  then — now  is  as  good  a  time  as  an- 
other. We  've  got  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better." 

As  the  moment  seemed  propitious,  not  only  Mul- 
ford,  but  all  the  people,  heard  this  order  with  satis- 
faction. The  night  was  star-light,  though  not  very 
clear  as  that.  Objects  on  the  water,  however,  were 
more  visible  than  those  on  the  land,  while  those  on 
the  last  could  be  seen  well  enough,  even  from  the 
brig,  though  in  confused  and  somewhat  shapeless 
piles.  When  the  Swash  was  brought  close  by  the 
wind,  she  had  just  got  into  the  last  reach  of  the 
'*  river,"  or  that  which  runs  parallel  with  The 
Neck  for  near  a  mile,  doubling  where  the  Sound 
expands  itself,  gradually,  to  a  breadth  of  many 
leagues.  Still  the  navigation  at  the  entrance  of  this 
end  of  the  Sound  was  intricate  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, rendering  it  indispensable  for  a  vessel  of 
any  size  to  make  a  crooked  co\n«&.  '\>Dii^  n«\»^ 
stood  al  ftO\]XYk-«ajA.)  waja^  '«%!fc  "^^k^j  v^wdx  %»  >«?i 
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through  the  reach  with,  while  the  tide  was  so  slack 
88  barely  to  possess  a  visible  current  at  that  place. 
The  steamer  lay  directly  off  the  Point,  mid-channel, 
as  mentioned,  showing  lights,  to  mark  her  position 
to  any  thing  which  might  be  passing  in  or  out.  The 
great  thing  was  to  get  by  her  without  exciting  her 
suspicion.  As  all  on  board,  the  females  excepted, 
knew  what  their  captain  was  at,  the  attempt  was 
made  amid  an  anxious  and  profound  silence;  or,  if 
any  one  spoke  at  all,  it  was  only  to  give  an  order  in 
a  low  tone,  or  its  answer  in  a  simple  monosyllable. 

Although  her  aunt  assured  her  that  every  thing 
which  had  been  done  already,  and  which  was  now 
doing,  was  quite  in  rule,  the  quick-eyed  and  quick- 
witted Rose  noted  these  unusual  proceedings,  and 
had  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the  subject.  Spike 
had  gone  forward,  and  posted  himself  on  the  wea- 
ther-side of  the  forecastle,  where  he  could  get  the 
clearest  look  ahead,  and  there  he  remained  most  of 
the  time,  leaving  Mulford  on  the  quarter-deck,  to 
work  the  vessel.  Perceiving  this,  she  managed  to 
get  near  the  mate,  without  attracting  her  aunt's  at- 
tention,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Why  is  every  body  so  still  and  seemingly  so 
anxious,  Harry  Mulford  ?"  she  asked,  speaking  in  a 
low  tone  herself,  as  if  desirous  of  conforming  to  a 
common  necessity.  "  Is  there  any  new  danger  here  ? 
I  thought  the  Gate  had  been  passed  altogether,  some 
hours  ago?" 

**  So  it  has.  D'  ye  see  that  large  dark  mass  on 
the  water,  off  the  Point,  which  seems  almost  as  huge 
as  the  fort,  with  lights  above  it  ?  That  is  a  revenue 
steamer  which  came  out  of  York  a  few  hours  before 
us.  We  wish  to  gel  past  her  without  being  troubled 
by  any  of  her  questions." 

"  And  what  do  any  in  this  brig  care  about  her 
questions  ?    They  can  be  answered,  surely." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  Rose — they  may  be  answered,  as  you 
say,  but  the  answers  sometimes  are  unsatisfactory. 
Capt.  Spike,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  uneasy, 
and  would  rather  not  have  any  thing  to  say  to  her 
He  has  the  greatest  aversion  to  speaking  the  smallest 
craft  when  on  a  coast." 

"  And  that 's  the  reason  he  has  undressed  his 
Molly,  as  he  calls  her,  that  he  might  not  be  known." 

Mulford  turned  his  head  quickly  toward  his  com- 
panion, as  if  surprised  by  her  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, but  he  had  too  just  a  sense  of  his  duty  to 
make  any  reply.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  discourse, 
he  adroitly  contrived  to  change  it,  by  pointing  out  to 
Rose  the  manner  in  which  they  were  getting  on, 
which  seemed  to  be  very  successfully. 

Although  the  Swash  was  under  much  reduced  can- 
vas, she  glided  along  with  great  ease  and  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  of  motion.  The  heavy  night  air 
kept  her  canvas  distended,  and  the  weatherly  set  of 
the  tide,  trifling  as  it  yet  was,  pressed  her  up  against 
the  breeze,  so  as  to  turn  all  to  account.  It  was  appa- 
rent enough,  by  the  manner  in  which  objects  on  the 
land  were  passed,  that  the  crisis  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Rose  rejoined  her  aunt,  in  order  to  await  the 
result,  in  nearly  breathless  expectation.  At  that 
oment,  ahe  would  have  given  the  wot\A  \o  \>e  «s£^ 
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on  shore.  This  wish  was  not  the  consequence  of 
any  oonatitntioDel  timidity,  for  Rose  was  much  the 
reverse  from  timid,  but  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  newly 
awakened  and  painful,  though  still  vague,  suspicion. 
Happy,  thrice  happy  was  it  for  one  of  her  naturally 
confiding  and  guileless  nature,  that  distrust  was  thai 
opportunely  awakened,  for  she  was  without  a  guar> 
dian  competent  to  advise  and  guide  her  youth,  at 
circumstances  required. 

The  brig  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  passage 
that  opened  to  the  Sound.  It  is  probable  she  did  this 
so  much  the  sooner  becaose  Spike  kept  her  a  little 
off  the  wind,  with  a  view  of  not  passing  too  near  the 
steamer.  At  this  point,  the  direction  of  the  passage 
changes  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  the  revenue-steamer 
lying  on  a  line  with  the  Neck,  and  leaving  a  sort  of 
bay,  in  the  angle,  for  the  Swash  to  enter.  The  land 
was  somewhat  low  in  all  directions  but  one,  and 
that  was  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from  the  Point, 
through  the  steamer,  to  the  Long  Island  shore.  On 
the  latter,  and  in  that  quarter,  rose  a  bluff  of  conside> 
rable  elevation,  with  deep  water  quite  near  it ;  and, 
under  the  shadows  of  that  bluff,  Spike  intended  to 
perform  his  nicest  evolutions.  He  saw^  that  the  reve- 
nue vessel  had  let  her  fires  go  down,  and  that  she 
was  entirely  without  steam.  Under  canvas,  be  had 
no  doubt  of  beating  her  hand  over  hand,  could  he 
once  fairly  get  to  windward,  and  then  she  was  at 
anchor,  and  would  lose  some  time  in  getting  undw 
way,  should  she  even  commence  a  pursuit.  It  was 
all  important,  therefore,  to  gain  as  much  to  wind- 
ward as  possible,  before  the  people  of  the  govern- 
ment vessel  took  the  alarm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alterations  made 
on  board  the  Swash  served  her  a  very  good  turn  oa 
this  occasion.  Although  the  night  could  not  be  called 
positively  dark,  there  was  sutficient  obscurity  to  ren- 
der her  hull  confused  and  indistinct  at  any  distance, 
and  this  st>  much  the  more  when  seen  from  the 
steamer  outside,  or  between  her  and  the  land.  Ail 
this  Spike  very  well  understood,  and  largely  calcu- 
lated on.  In  effect  he  was  not  deceived ;  the  look- 
outs on  board  the  revenue  vessel  could  trace  little  of 
the  vessel  that  was  approachmg  beyond  the  spars 
and  sails  which  rose  above  the  shores,  and  these 
seemed  to  he  the  spars  and  sails  of  a  common  fore- 
topsail  schooner.  As  this  was  not  the  sort  of  craA 
for  which  they  were  on  the  watch,  no  suspicion  was 
awakened,  nor  did  any  reports  go  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  cabin.  The  steamer  had  her  quarter 
watches,  and  officers  of  the  deck,  like  a  vessel  of 
war,  the  discipline  of  which  was  fairly  enough  imi- 
tated, but  even  a  man-of-war  may  be  overreached 
on  an  occasion. 

Spike  was  only  great  in  a  crisis^and  then  merely 
as  a  seaman.  He  understood  his  calling  to  its  mi- 
nutiae, and  he  understood  the  Molly  SwBsh  better 
than  he  understood  any  other  craft  that  floated.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  had  he  sailed  her,  and  the 
careful  parent  does  not  better  understand  the  humors 
of  the  child,  than  he  understood  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  from  his  brig.  His  satisfaction  sensibly 
mcxcA»b\^>2DAt«&Ke.,aa  she  stole  along  the  Umd,  to- 
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ward  the  aDgle  mentioned,  without  a  sound  audible 
but  the  gentle  gurgling  of  the  water,  stirred  by  the 
stem,  and  which  sounded  like  the  ripple  of  the  gen- 
tlest wave,  as  it  washes  the  shingle  of  some  placid 
beach. 

As  the  brig  drew  nearer  to  the  bluff,  the  latter 
brought  the  wind  more  ahead,  as  respected  the  de- 
tired  course.  This  was  unfavorable,  but  it  did  not 
disconcert  her  watchful  commander. 

"Let  her  come  round,  Mr.  Mulford,"  said  this 
pilot-captain,  in  a  low  voice — "  we  are  as  near  in  as 
we  ought  to  go." 

The  helm  was  put  down,  the  head  sheets  started, 
and  away  into  the  wind  shot  the  Molly  Swash,  fore- 
reaching  famously  in  stays,  and,  of  course,  gaining 
so  much  on  her  true  course.  In  a  minute  she  was 
round,  and  filled  on  the  other  tack.  Spike  was  now 
BO  near  the  land,  that  he  could  perceive  the  tide  was 
beginning  to  aid  him,  and  that  his  weatherly  set  was 
getting  to  be  considerable.  Delighted  at  this,  he 
walked  aft,  and  told  Mulford  to  go  about  again  as 
aoon  as  the  vessel  had  suflicient  way  to  make  sure 
of  her  in  stays.  The  mate  inquired  if  he  did  not  think 
the  revenue  people  might  suspect  something,  unless 
they  stood  further  out  toward  mid-channel,  but 
Spike  reminded  him  that  they  would  be  apt  to  think 
the  schooner  was  working  up  under  the  southern 
shore  because  the  ebb  first  made  there.  This  reason 
satisfied  Mulford,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  half 
way  between  the  bluff  and  the  steamer,  the  Swash 
was  again  tacked,  with  her  head  to  the  former.  This 
manceuvre  was  executed  when  the  brig  was  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  steamer,  a  distance  that 
was  sufficient  to  preserve,  imder  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  disguise  she  had  assumed. 

"  They  do  not  suspect  us,  Harry !"  whispered 
Spike  to  his  mate.  "  We  shall  get  to  windward  of 
'em,  as  sartain  as  the  breeze  stands.  That  boatin' 
gentleman  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home,  as  for 
any  good  his  hurry  done  him  or  his  employers !" 

"  Whom  do  you  suppose  him  to  be,  Capt.  Spike?" 

"Who? — a  feller  that  lives  by  his  own  wicked 
deeds.  No  matter  who  he  is.  An  informer,  per- 
haps At  any  rate,  he  is  not  the  man  to  outwit  the 
Molly  Swash,  and  her  old,  stupid,  foolish  master 
and  owner,  Stephen  Spike.  Luff,  Mr.  Mulford,  luff. 
Now  '»  the  time  to  make  the  mo^t  of  your  leg — luff 
her  up  and  shake  her.  She  is  setting  to  windward 
fast,  the  ebb  is  sucking  along  that  bluff  like  a  boy  at 
a  molasses  hogshead.  All  she  can  drift  on  this  tack 
is  clear  gain ;  there  is  no  hurry,  so  long  as  they  are 
asleep  aboard  the  steamer.  That 's  it — make  a  half- 
board  at  once,  but  take  care  and  not  come  round. 
As  soon  as  we  are  fairly  clear  of  the  bluff,  and  open 
the  bay  that  makes  up  behind  it,  we  shall  get  the 
wind  more  to  the  southward,  and  have  a  fine  long 
leg  for  the  next  stretch." 

Of  course  Mulford  obeyed,  throwing  the  brig  up 
into  the  wind,  and  allowing  her  to  set  to  windward, 
but  filling  again  on  the  same  tack,  as  ordered.  This, 
of  course,  delayed  her  progress  toward  the  land, 
and  protracted  the  agony,  but  it  carried  the  vessel  in 
the  direction  she  most  wished  to  go,  while  it  kepc 


her  not  only  end  on  to  the  steamer,  but  in  a  line 
with  the  bluff,  and  consequently  in  the  position  most 
favorable  to  conceal  her  true  character.  Presently, 
the  bay  mentioned,  which  was  several  miles  deep, 
opened  darkly  toward  the  south,  and  the  wind  came 
directly  out  of  it,  or  more  to  the  southward.  At 
this  moment  the  Swash  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  steamer,  and  all  that  distance  dead  to  wind- 
ward of  her,  as  the  breeze  came  out  of  the  bay. 
Spike  tacked  his  vessel  himself  now,  and  got  her 
head  up  so  high  that  she  brought  the  steamer  on  her 
lee  quarter,  and  looked  away  toward  the  island 
which  lies  northwardly  from  the  Point,  and  quite 
near  to  which  all  vessels  of  any  draught  of  water 
are  compelled  to  pass,  even  with  the  fairest  winds. 

"  Shake  the  reef  out  of  the  mainsail,  Mr.  Mul- 
ford," said  Spike,  when  the  Swash  was  fairly  in 
motion  again  on  this  advantageous  tack.  '*  We 
shall  pass  well  to  windward  of  the  steamer,  and  may 
as  well  begin  to  open  our  cloth  again." 

''Is  it  not  a  little  too  soon,  sir?"  Mulford  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate;  "  the  reef  is  a  large  one,  and 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  sail." 

"  They  '11  not  see  it  at  this  distance.  No,  no,  sir, 
shake  out  the  reef,  and  sway  away  on  the  topgallant- 
mast  rope ;  I  'm  for  bringing  the  Molly  Swash  into 
her  old  shape  again,  and  make  her  look  handsome 
once  more." 

*'  Do  you  dress  the  brig,  as  well  as  undress  her, 
o'  nights,  Capt.  Spike  ?"  inquired  the  ship-master's 
relict,  a  little  puzzled  with  this  fickleness  of  purpose. 
*'  I  do  not  believe  my  poor  Mr.  Budd  ever  did  that" 

''Fashions  change,  madam,  with  the  times — ay, 
ay,  sir— shake  out  the  reef,  and  sway  away  on  that 
mast-rope,  boys,  as  soon  as  you  have  manned  it. 
We  '11  convart  our  schooner  into  a  brig  again." 

As  these  orders  were  obeyed,  of  course,  a  general 
bustle  now  took  place.  Mulford  soon  had  the  reef 
out,  and  the  sail  distended  to  the  utmost,  while  the 
topgallant-mast  was  soon  up  and  fidded.  The  next 
thing  was  to  sway  upon  the  fore-yard,  and  get  that 
into  its  place.  The  people  were  busied  at  this  duty, 
when  a  hoarse  hail  came  across  the  water  on  the 
heavy  night  air. 

"  Brig  ahoy !"  was  the  call. 

"Sway  upon  that  fore-yard,"  said  Spike,  un- 
moved by  this  summons — *'  start  it,  start  it  at  once." 

"  The  steamer  hails  us,  sir,"  said  the  mate. 

"Not  she.  She  is  hailing  a  brig;  we  are  a 
schooner  yet." 

A  moment  of  active  exertion  succeeded,  during 
which  the  fore-yard  went  into  its  place.  Then  came 
a  second  hail. 

"  Schooner,  ahoy !"  was  the  summons  this  time. 

"  The  steamer  hails  us  again,  Capt.  Spike." 

"  The  devil  a  bit.  We  're  a  brig  now,  and  she 
hails  a  schooner.  Come,  boys,  bestir  yourselves, 
and  get  the  canvas  on  Molly  for'ard.  Loose  the 
fore-course  before  you  quit  the  yard  there,  then  up 
alof^  and  loosen  every  thing  you  can  find." 

All  was  done  as  ordered,  and  done  rapidly,  as  is 
ever  the  case  on  board  a  well  ordered  vessel  when 
there  is  occasion  for  ezertion.    That  occasioa  oa'^h 
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appeared  to  exist  in  earnest,  for  while  the  men  -were 
sheeting  home  the  topsail  a  flash  of  light  illuminated 
the  scene,  when  the  roar  of  a  gun  came  booming 
across  the  water,  succeeded  by  the  very  distinct 
whistling  of  its  shot.  We  regret  that  the  relict  of 
the  late  Capt.  Budd  did  not  behave  exactly  as  became 
a  ship-master's  widow,  under  fire.  Instead  of  re- 
maining silent  and  passive,  even  while  frightened, 
as  was  the  case  with  Rose,  she  screamed  quite  as 
loud  as  she  had  previously  done  that  very  day  in 
Hell-Gate.  It  appeared  to  Spike,  indeed,  that  prac- 
tice was  making  her  perfect ;  and,  as  for  Biddy,  the 
•pirit  of  emulation  became  so  powerful  in  her  bosom, 
that,  if  any  thing,  she  actually  outshrieked  her  mis- 
tress. Hearing  this,  the  widow  made  a  second 
effort,  and  fairly  recovered  the  ground  some  might 
have  fancied  she  had  lost. 

*'  Oh !  Captain  Spike,"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
widow,  * '  do  not — do  not,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  let 
them  fire  again !" 

**  How  am  I  to  help  it !"  asked  the  captain,  a  good 
deal  to  the  point,  though  he  overlooked  the  essential 
fact,  that,  by  heaving-to,  and  waiting  for  the 
steamer's  boat  to  board  him,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented a  second  shot,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  the 
ordering  of  the  whole  affair.  No  second  shot  was 
fired,  however.  As  it  afterward  appeared,  the 
screams  of  Mrs.  Budd  and  Biddy  were  heard  on 
board  the  steamer,  the  captain  of  which,  naturally 
enough,  supposing  that  the  slaughter  must  be  terrible 
where  such  cries  had  arisen,  was  satisfied  with  the 
mischief  he  had  already  done,  and  directed  his 
people  to  secure  their  gun  and  go  to  the  capstan- 
bars,  in  order  to  help  lift  the  anchor.  In  a  word, 
the  revenue  vessel  was  getting  imder  way,  man-of- 
war  fashion,  which  means  somewhat  expeditiously. 

Spike  understood  the  sounds  that  reached  him, 
among  which  was  the  call  of  the  boatswain,  and  he 
bestirred  himself  accordingly.  Experienced  as  he 
was  in  chases  and  all  sorts  of  nautical  artifices,  he 
very  well  knew  that  his  situation  was  sufiiciently 
critical.  It  would  have  been  so,  with  a  steamer  at 
his  heels,  in  the  open  ocean;  but,  situated  as  he 
was,  he  was  compelled  to  steer  but  one  course,  and 
to  accept  the  wind  on  that  course  as  it  might  offer. 
If  he  varied  at  all  in  his  direction  it  was  only  in  a 
trifling  way,  though  he  did  make  some  of  these 
variations.  Every  moment  was  now  precious, 
however,  and  he  endeavored  to  improve  the  time  to 
the  utmost.  He  knew  that  he  could  greatly  outsail 
the  revenue  vessel,  under  canvas,  and  some  time 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  get  up  her 
steam  ;  half  an  hour  at  the  very  least.  On  that  half 
hour,  then,  depended  the  fate  of  the  Molly  Swash. 

''  Send  the  booms  on  the  yards,  and  set  stun'sails 
at  once,  Mr.  Mulford,"  said  Spike,  the  instant  the 
more  regular  canvas  was  spread  forward.  *'  This 
wind  will  be  free  enough  for  all  but  the  lower 
ttun'sail,  and  we  must  drive  the  brig  on." 

"  Are  we  not  looking  up  too  high,  Capt.  Spike  ? 
The  Stepping-Stones  are  ahead  of  us,  sir." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,  Mulford.  But  it 's  nearly 
high  water,  and  the  brig 's  in  light  trim,  and  we  may 


rab  and  go.  By  making  a  short  cut  here,  we  shall 
gain  a  full  mile  on  the  steamer;  that  mile  may 
save  us." 

<*  Do  you  really  think  it  possible  to  get  away  from 
that  craft,  which  can  always  make  a  fair  wind  of  it, 
in  these  narrow  waters,  Capt.  Spike  ?" 

**  One  do  n't  know,  sir.  Nothin'  is  done  without 
tryin',  and  by  tryin'  more  is  often  done  than  was 
hoped  for.  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  and  Provi- 
dence may  favor  me  in  bringing  it  about." 

Providence!  The  religionist  quarrels  with  the 
philosopher  if  the  latter  happen  to  remove  this  in- 
terposition of  a  higher  power,  even  so  triflingly  as 
by  the  intervention  of  secondary  agencies,  while 
the  biggest  rascal  dignifies  even  his  success  by  siidi 
phrases  as  Providential  aid !  But  it  is  not  surprisii^ 
men  should  misunderstand  terms,  when  they  make 
such  sad  confusion  in  the  acts  which  these  terms  are 
merely  meant  to  represent.  Spike  had  his  Provi- 
denoe  as  well  as  a  priest,  and  we  dare  say  he  often 
counted  on  its  succor,  with  quite  as  rational  groondi 
of  dependence  as  many  of  the  pharisees  who  aie 
constantly  exclaiming,  *'  The  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these." 

Sail  was  made  on  board  the  Swash  w^ith  great 
rapidity,  and  the  brig  made  a  bold  push  at  the 
Stepping-Stones.  Spike  was  a  capital  pilot.  He 
insisted  if  he  could  once  gain  sight  of  the  spar  that 
was  moored  on  those  rocks  for  a  buoy,  he  should 
run  with  great  confidence.  The  two  lights  weie 
of  great  assistance,  of  course,  but  the  revenoi 
vessel  could  see  these  lights  as  well  as  the  brig,  Bad 
she^  doubtless,  had  an  excellent  pilot  on  board.  By 
the  time  the  studding-sails  were  set  on  board  the 
Swash,  the  steamer  was  aweigh,  and  her  long  line 
of  peculiar  sails  became  visible.  Unfortunately  for 
men  who  were  in  a  hurry,  she  lay  so  much  withia 
the  bluff  as  to  get  the  wind  scant,  and  her  com- 
mander thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  stretch  over 
to  the  southern  shore,  before  he  attempted  to  lay  hit 
course.  When  he  was  ready  to  tack,  an  operation 
of  some  time  with  a  vessel  of  her  great  length,  the 
Swash  was  barely  visible  in  the  obscurity,  gliding 
off  upon  a  slack  bowline,  at  a  rate  which  nothing 
but  the  damp  night  air,  the  ballast-trim  of  the  vessel, 
united  to  her  excellent  sailing  qualities,  could  have 
produced  with  so  light  a  breeze. 

The  first  half  hour  took  the  Swash  completely  out 
of  sight  o(  the  steamer.  In  that  time,  in  truth,  by 
actual  superiority  in  sailing,  by  her  greater  state  <rf 
preparation,  and  by  the  distance  saved  by  a  bold 
navigation,  she  had  gained  fully  a  league  mi  her 
pursuer.  But,  while  the  steamer  had  lost  sight  of 
the  Swash,  the  latter  kept  the  former  in  view,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  signal  that  was  very  portentous. 
She  saw  the  light  of  the  steamer's  chimneys,  and 
could  form  some  opinion  of  her  distance  and  position. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Swa^h 
passed  the  light  at  Sands'  Point,  close  in  with  the 
land.  The  wind  stood  much  as  it  had  been.  If 
there  was  a  change  at  all,  it  was  half  a  point  more 
to  the  southward,  and  it  was  a  little  fresher.  Sodi 
as  it  was,  Spike  saw  he  was  gettin^^,  in  that  amootk 
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water,  quite  eight  knots  out  of  his  craft,  and  he 
made  his  calculations  thereon.  As  yet,  and  possibly 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  he  was  gaining,  and  might 
hope  to  continue  to  gain  on  the  steamer.  Then  her 
turn  would  come.  Though  no  great  traveler,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  favored  by  smooth  water 
and  the  breeze,  her  speed  would  be  less  than  ten 
knots,  while  there  was  no  hope  of  increasing  his  own 
without  an  increase  of  the  wind.  He  might  be  five 
miles  in  advance,  or  six  at  the  most ;  these  six 
miles  would  be  overcome  in  three  hours  of  steaming, 
to  a  dead  certainty,  and  they  might  possibly  be  over- 
come much  sooner.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  other  experiment  than  that  of  dead 
sailing,  if  an  escape  was  to  be  effected. 

The  Sound  was  now  several  miles  in  width,  and 
Spike,  at  first,  proposed  to  his  mate,  to  keep  off  dead 
before  the  wind,  and  by  crossing  over  to  the  north 
shore,  let  the  steamer  pass  ahe€id,  and  continue  a 
bootless  chase  to  the  eastward.  Several  vessels, 
however,  were  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
at  distances  varying  from  one  to  three  miles,  and 
Mulford  pointed  out  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  cross  the  sheet  of  open  water,  and  expect  to 
go  unseen  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  revenue 
people. 

"What  you  say  is  true  enough,  Mr.  Mulford," 
answered  Spike,  after  a  moment  of  profound  refiec- 
tion,  ''  and  every  foot  that  they  come  nearer,  the 
less  will  be  our  chance.  But  here  is  Hempstead 
Harbor  a  few  leagues  ahead ;  if  we  can  reach  that 
before  the  blackguards  close  we  may  do  well  enough. 
It  is  a  deep  bay,  and  has  high  land  to  darken  the 
view.  I  do  n't  think  the  brig  could  be  seen  at  mid- 
night by  any  thing  outside,  if  she  was  once  fairly  up 
that  water  a  mile  or  two." 

"That  is  our  chance,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mulford 
cheerfully.  "  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  spot,  and  every 
thing  is  favorable — try  that,  Capt.  Spike ;  I  '11  answer 
for  it  that  we  go  clear." 

Spike  did  try  it.  For  a  considerable  time  longer 
he  stood  on,  keeping  as  close  to  the  land  as  he 
thought  it  safe  to  run,  and  carrying  every  thing  that 
would  draw.  But  the  steamer  was  on  his  heels, 
evidently  gaining  fast.     Her   chimneys  gave   out 


flames,  and  there  was  every  sign  that  her  people 
were  in  earnest.  To  those  on  board  the  Swash  these 
flames  seemed  to  draw  nearer  each  instant,  as  in- 
deed was  the  fact,  and  just  as  the  breeze  came 
fresher  out  of  the  opening  in  the  hills,  or  the  low 
mountains,  which  surroimd  the  place  of  refuge  in 
which  they  designed  to  enter,  Mulford  announced 
that  by  aid  of  the  night-glass  he  could  distinguish 
both  sails  and  hull  of  their  pursuer.  Spike  took  a 
look,  and  throwing  down  the  instrument,  in  a  way 
to  endanger  it,  he  ordered  the  studding-sails  taken 
in.  The  men  went  aloft  like  cats,  and  worked  as  if 
they  could  stand  in  air.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
Swash  was  imder  what  Mrs.  Budd  might  have 
called  her  "  attacking"  canvas,  and  was  close  by 
the  wind,  looking  on  a  good  leg  well  up  the  harbor. 
The  brig  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  emergency, 
and  glided  ahead  at  capital  speed.  In  five  minutes 
she  had  shut  in  the  flaming  chimneys  of  the  steamer. 
In  five  minutes  more  Spike  lacked,  to  keep  under 
the  western  side  of  the  harbor,  and  out  of  sight  as 
long  as  possible,  and  because  he  thought  the  breeze 
drew  down  fresher  where  he  was  than  more  out  in 
the  bay. 

All  now  depended  on  the  single  fact  whether  the 
brig  had  been  seen  from  the  steamer  or  not,  before 
she  hauled  into  the  bay.  If  seen,  she  had  probably 
been  watched;  if  not  seen,  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  hoping  that  she  might  still  escape. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Spike  hauled  up, 
the  burning  chimneys  came  again  into  view.  The 
brig  was  then  half  a  league  within  the  bay,  with  a 
fine  dark  back-ground  of  bills  to  throw  her  into 
shadow.  Spike  ordered  every  thing  taken  in  but 
the  trysail,  under  which  the  brig  was  left  to  set 
slowly  over  toward  the  western  side  of  the  harbor. 
He  now  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  and  pointed 
out  to  Mulford  the  circumstance  thai  the  steamer 
kept  on  her  course  directly  athwart  the  harbor's 
mouth!  Had  she  seen  the  Swash  no  doubt  she 
would  have  turned  into  the  bay  also.  Nevertheless, 
an  anxious  ten  minutes  succeeded,  during  which  the 
revenue  vessel  steamed  fairly  past,  and  shut  in  her 
flaming  chimneys  again  by  the  eastern  headlands  of 
the  estuary.  [To  be  continued. 
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Mvsic  sure  is  Moonlight's  sister, 
Or  the  twain  must  wedded  be ; 

For,  as  when  Endymion  kissed  her, 
Dian  smiles  on  harmony. 

Music,  every  ear  entrancing, 
May  the  noon-day  hour  control ; 

But,  o'er  moon-lit  waters  dancing. 
Melody  enslaves  the  soul. 

Music,  ancient  authors  tell  us, 
Is  to  Phcebus  close  allied  ; 

But  the  god  might  well  be  jealous. 
Hearing  her  by  Lona's  side. 


Music,  too,  doth  Cupid  cherish, 

For  she  is  the  nurse  of  Love ; 
And  no  infant  passions  perish, 

Blessed  by  Dian  from  above. 

Music  breaks  the  maiden's  slumbers ; 

Moonlight  lends  its  kindred  charms ; 
Vanqui^ed  by  the  magic  numbers, 

Sinks  she  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Music,  then,  is  Moonlight's  sister, 

Or  the  twain  so  well  agree, 
Thoughts  of  Cynthia,  when  we  've  missed  her, 

Mar  the  sweetest  harmony. 
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"  Poor  Moth !  thy  form  m^  own  resembles, 
Me,  too,  a  restleev  asking  mind 
Hath  sent  on  far  and  weary  rambles, 
To  seek  the  good  I  ne'er  shall  find." 


The  above  lines,  from  Carlyle's  Tragedy  of  the 
**  Night  Moth,"  have  haunted  me  from  childhood, 
and  truly  they  were  a  foreshadowing  of  my  own 
future.  Long  and  weary  have  been  the  rambles  my 
restless,  asking  mind  hath  gone  on,  and,  from  my 
early  years — from  the  days  which  are  spent  by  most 
girls  in  happy  thoughtlessness — 

"  All  the  mystery  of  Being, 

Hath  upon  ray  spirit  pressed ; 
Thoughts  which,  like  the  Deluge  wanderer. 

Found  no  place  of  rest.'* 

Every  worldly  advantage  that  a  woman  could 
possess,  to  make  life  bright  and  joyous,  was  be- 
stowed upon  me.  I  was  an  only  and  idolized  child, 
of  wealthy  parents — superior  in  mind,  and  beautiful 
in  person.  No  vanity  is  gratified  by  saying  this  of 
myself.  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  value — indeed, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  valued  myself  for  these  gi(\s 
of  mind  and  body.  I  always  looked  on  them  as 
mere  natural  parts  of  my  being — necessary  as  the 
air  I  breathed.  My  earliest  associations  were  with 
natures  highly  refined  and  intellectual.  From  in- 
fancy the  greatest  care  was  taken  with  my  educa- 
tion. Never  one  moment  was  my  bodily  or  mental 
culture  neglected — and  I  was  fortunately  situated 
with  regard  to  the  directors  of  my  mind. 

The  first  years  of  my  parents'  married  life  were 
spent  in  Europe.  While  in  Italy,  my  mother  be- 
came acquainted  and  intimate  with  an  Italian  Re- 
ligUuse.  When  my  mother  and  father  returned 
home,  this  lady,  with  a  little  band  of  sisterhood,  re- 
solved to  come  to  America,  and  establish  themselves 
there.  They  came  over  in  the  same  vessel  that  bore 
my  parents  and  myself.  I  was  then  quite  young — a 
little,  toddling  prattler.  The  superieure  was  very 
fond  of  me,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  me 
during  the  passage. 

"  This  child,"  said  she,  one  day,  addressing  my 
parents,  "  you  must  place  under  my  charge.  Let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  in  her  educa- 
tion a  favorite  theory  of  female  culture,  which  I 
have  nursed  in  my  fancy.  Though  not  professing 
my  Blessed  Faith,  still  neither  of  you  are  opposed  to 
it.  Do  not  object  to  her  being  brought  up  in  it.  I 
will  promise  to  make  no  narrow-minded  bigot  of 
her — she  shall  be  a  companion  for  you.  With  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  my  endeavors,  she  shall  pos- 
sess a  highly  cultivated  mind,  tempered  and  go- 
verned by  the  principles  of  religious  love  and 
charity." 

They  consented,  and  my  future  life  was  divided 


between  my  parents  and  "  Signora  Madre,"  if 
some  of  the  sisters  taught  me  to  call  the  superieure. 
Faithfully  did  she  perform  her  self-imposed  task, 
for  which  she  was  well  qualified,  possessing  a  mind 
of  the  highest  order,  and  acquirements  surprisingly 
numerous.  Quite  a  large  school  was  kept  in  the 
establishment,  for  they  were  of  an  Ursuline  order- 
but  I  was  the  signora's  especial  charge — to  the  care 
of  my  education  did  she  devote  herself,  principally 
after  her  religious  duties  were  attended  to — and 
upon  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood  did  the  duties  of  the 
school  devolve.  My  life  passed  from  girlhood  with- 
out a  real  cause  for  care  or  sorrow.  My  occupa- 
tions were  varied,  and  Signora  Madre  watched,  as  a 
skillful  gardener  does  a  rare  and  costly  plant,  every 
movement  and  variation  in  my  mind.  Never  was  I 
allowed  to  weary — relaxation  was  given  by  change, 
and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  was  made  de- 
lightful to  me.  I  repaid,  by  my  rapid  advancement, 
all  her  care  and  attention.  She  was  a  fine  linguist, 
and  to  her  patience  and  nice  precision  of  pronuncia- 
tion w^as  I  indebted  for  the  facility  and  purity  with 
which  I  spoke  fiucntly  the  principal  continental 
languages. 

In  afier  years,  when  mingling  much  with  the 
world,  great  doubt  was  expressed  constantly  a*  to 
what  country  I  owed  my  birth,  so  purely  and  cw- 
reetly  did  I  converse  in  the  languages  of  Germany, 
France,  Spain  and  Italy — ^to  a  nicety  had  I  caught 
the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  either  tongue. 
i      Music  was  a  passion  with  me,  and  Signora  Madre 
was  well  qualified  in  that  branch  to  make  me  a  pro- 
ficient.   She  had  a  brother,  Leonardo  Vellini,  who 
was  famous  in  Naples  as  a  musician.    He  had  been 
particularly  successful   in  training  singers  for  the 
opera.    Many  a  prima  donna,  whose  star  had  risen 
and  set  in  Europe,  9s  ill  health,  or  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage or  settlement  hastened  its  setting,  owed  the 
good  management  and  flexibility  of  her  voice  to  the 
Maestro  Vellini's  careful  lessons.     Signora  Madre 
had  been  remarkable  in  youth  for  the  richness  and 
melody  of  her  voice,  and,  as  well  as  her  brother,  had 
had  an  excellent  musical  education.    She  had  been 
devoted  from  infancy  by  her  parents  to  the  church, 
and  had  been  a  great  ornament  in  girlhood  to  the 
convent  where  she  was  placed.    Crowds  of  musical 
connoisseurs  used  to  flock  from  far  and  wide,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  young  nun  in  the  chapel  sc^ 
vice — and  for  many  years  I  can  remember  her  rich 
contralto  voice  leading  the  choir   in  the   convent 
chapel  at  the  daily  offices.    I  think  she  took  more 
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pride  in  my  musical  progress  than  in  any  other 
branch.  With  earnestness  she  watched  every  varia- 
tion of  tone  in  my  voice.  She  wrote  to  her  brother, 
Vellini,  for  exercises  and  advice.  Often,  a(\er  I  had 
executed  a  fine  and  difficult  passage  with  credit  to 
myself,  her  whole  form  would  seem  dilated  with  en- 
thusiasm— and  the  only  praise  I  remember  watching 
for,  would  be  to  catch  the  murmived  ejaculation — 
**  Oh,  if  Leonardo  could  only  hear  her  I" 
At  seventeen,  I  entered  general  society  with  my 
parents — not  considering  my  studies  completed  by 
any  means,  or  my  visits  to  Signor  Madre  at  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  part  of  my  time  during  the  year 
was  gladly  and  willingly  given  to  her,  and  daily  a 
portion  of  my  hours  was  from  habit  devoted  to 
study.  Though  young,  I  was  mentally  very  far  ad- 
vanced— so  careful  had  been  my  training.  My 
beauty,  wealth  and  accomplishments,  of  course, 
attracted  many  admirers — but  I  never  remember 
feeling  the  slightest  emotion  of  tenderness  for  any 
one  of  the  devoted  lovers  who  bowed  at  my  shrine. 
I  think  my  mother  and  Signor  Madre  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  me  properly  married.  I  ihink 
they  were  a  little  disappointed  when,  after  three  or 
four  years  in  the  world,  I  still  remained  unmarried. 
Not  so  my  father — each  offer,  however  advantage- 
ous, that  I  refused,  gratified  him.  Mothers  feel  so 
difierently  from  fathers  on  this  subject — they  wish 
to  see  their  daughters  married — that  is,  if  their 
own  wedded  life  has  been  as  my  mother's  was-r 
prosperous.  They  have  become  so  dependent  on  a 
husband  for  every  thing  in  life,  they  tremble  at  the 
possibility  of  their  girls  being  left  self-dependent. 
It  seemed  unnatural  to  my  mother  that  I  should  re- 
main thus  heart-proof  to  love  and  admiration — and 
poor  Signora  Madre  began  wisely  in  her  innocent 
head  to  question  whether  the  carrying  out  of  her 
mental  theory  in  my  education  had  not  ossified  my 
heart.  How  we  all  laughed  when  she  expressed, 
half-playfuUy,  half-carnestly,  to  us  this  fear. 

I  enjoyed  myself  but  little  in  society.  I  was  but 
passively  happy,  though  possessed  of  s^o  many  ad- 
vantages, and  I  never  remember  accomplishing 
any  one  thing  in  life  that  satisfied  me — the  realiza- 
tion did  not  equal  the  anticipation.  In  study,  there 
was  a  wide  field,  it  is  true,  for  my  restless  spirit, 
and  my  only  comfort  was  in  the  consciousness  that 
there  were  yet  oceans  and  oceans  of  knowledge  un- 
tra versed  by  me — that  as  yet  my  little  mental  skiff 
had  only  been  frolicking  in  the  breakers  near  shore. 
Inferior  in  mind  as  my  parents  and  Signora  Madre 
were,  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  my 
thoughts  and  theirs.  Their  quiet  natures  would 
have  been  startled,  had  they  known  the  unsatisfied 
yearning  that  dwelt  within  me.  I  wi>hed  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  and  though  to  them  a  model 
of  a  calm,  elegant,  refined  woman — 

"DcoiJCT  ihaii  the  gilHe<l  wirfacc, 

Ilnn  my  wakefiirvisioii  pecn  ; 
Farther  than  the  narrow  preflent, 

Had  my  j  mrneyings  been. 

"  I  mid  IJfc'*  empty  noises 

Ilenrd  flic  Rolcmn  skteps  of  Time, 
And  the  low,  mysterious  voices 

Of  ajiother  clime." 
25 


But  I  loved  them  too  deeply  and  dearly  to  annoy 
and  bewilder  them  with  my  vague,  restless  fancies, 
and  I  quietly  yielded  to  the  burden  my  uneasy  spirit 
imposed  upon  me.  I  did  not  repine  or  torment  my- 
self with  imaginary,  worldly  troubles — but  I  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  in  life,  so  far  as  I  had  seen 
of  it,  that  gratified  my  spirit,  or  realized  my  expec- 
tations. In  my  girlhood-world  I  used  to  surround 
myself  with  the  brilliant  little  shapes  my  fancy  con- 
jured around  me — they  with  their  fairy,  sprightly 
forms,  hovered  o'er  me  with  delicious  soul-music— 
making  every-day  Life  melodious — but  here,  in  the 
out-of-door,  real  world,  tjiese  Ariel  shapes  were 
transformed  into  Calibans — hideous  imps,  that  with 
gibes  and  chattcrings,  dragged  my  poor,  fainting 
spirit  into  the  depths  of  despondency.  I  murmured 
inwardly — what  is  gained  by  this  struggle? — and, 
though  so  young,  my  heart  turned,  wearied  and 
listless,  from  the  world's  enjoyments.  I  saw  that 
my  parents  were  proud  of  me — that  Signora  Madre 
looked  with  satisfaction  upon  her  work,  and  felt 
that  she  had  indeed  accomplished  much — and  from 
them  I  studiously  concealed  these  inner  question- 
ings— this  inner  unrest.  I  said  to  myself — "  Peace, 
be  still — quiet  and  rest  shall  surely  come  to  thee  by 
patient  waiting." 

Could  I  have  given  vent  to  these  feelings  in  lan- 
guage, I  might  have  found  occupation — but  this  gift, 
with  all  my  superiority  of  intellect,  was  denied  to 
me.  These  words,  of  Jean  Paul,  often  recurred  to 
me — 

"  There  are  so  many  tender  and  holy  fancies  fly- 
ing about  in  our  inner  world,  which,  like  angels, 
can  never  assume  the  body  of  an  outward  act — so 
many  rich  and  lovely  flowers  spring  up,  which  bear 
no  seed,  that  it  is  a  happiness  poetry  was  invented, 
which  receives  into  its  limbs  all  these- incorporeal 
spirits,  and  the  perfume  of  all  these  flowers." 

I,  alas !  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  m^ 
thoughts.  I  could  neither  communicate  nor  mature 
them.  They  were  not  thoughts — they  were  but  the 
phantoms  of  thoughts  that  haunted  my  inner  being. 

Uneventful  passed  my  days,  and  I  looked  for  no 
change,  when  a  terrible  and  fearful  one  came,  which 
I  had  not  anticipated  would  happen  for  years.  I 
lost  both  of  my  parents.  They  were  so  young  look- 
ing— so  well  in  health— that  I  never  dreamed  of 
their  death,  and  illy  could  I  bear  with  the  sudden 
sorrow. 

We  had  been  spending  the  summer  in  visiting  the 
Northern  Lakes — those  wonderful  inland  seas  of 
America — and  had  lingered  too  late  in  the  season. 
That  terrible  sickness,  the  Lake  Fever,  peculiar  to 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  seized  us.  My  parents  fell  victims  to  it — 
I  alone  recovered — but  to  what  n  desolate  existence 
I  returned.  Gladly,  willingly  would  I  have  died — 
and  earnestly  did  1  pray  to  Heaven  to  take  me  like- 
wise. Life  had  always  l>een  wearisome — for  their 
happiness  I  had  alone  borne  with  existence.  Fer- 
vently I  prayed  for  death — but  death  came  not,  and 
I  rose  from  my  Iwd  of  sickness  half  broken-hearted 
and  alone  in  the  world — no,  not  quite  alone,  for 
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there  remained  to  me  Signora  Madre,  and  to  her 
kind,  almost  maternal  aflection,  did  I  fly  for  sym- 
pathy— I  will  not  say  consolation — ^for  consolation 
was  not  for  me — no  hwnan  being  could  comfort 
me. 

Signora  Madre  suffered  deeply,  likewise,  at  the 
death  of  my  parents — ^they  had  been  so  long  her 
friends — so  warmly  attached  to  them  was  she,  that 
her  grief  was  intense  for  their  loss.  With  fearful 
anticipations  I  noticed  a  change  in  her  appearance, 
aAer  the  first  months  of  my  violent  mourning  had 
passed.  I  had  been  so  blinded  by  my  trouble,  that  I 
ad  not  noted  how  she  was  worn  by  it. 

What  a  new  burst  of  sorrow  I  gave  vent  to  when 
I  first  discovered  these  symptoms  of  disease  in  her. 
The  sunken  eye,  hollow  cheek,  and  quick,  dry 
cough,  all  filled  my  mind  with  horror.  And  she, 
too,  would  die,  I  said — all,  all  in  life  is  to  be  torn 
from  me — why  am  I  thus  visited  ? 

With  anxious  forebodings  I  made  her  seek  advice 
— a  change  of  climate  was  deemed  decidedly  neces- 
sary by  her  physicians — native  air,  they  said,  might 
do  much  toward  her  restoration,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  she  visited  her  beautiful  Italian 
home.  1  accompanied  her,  of  course,  for  she  was 
now  my  all  in  life,  and  with  anxious  hopes  we  bade 
adieu  to  my  native  land.  My  own  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  I  likewise  needed  the  change  of  scene  and 
clime.  By  my  parents*  death  I  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  an  immense  estate.  On  leaving,  I  put  my 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  trusty  agent  who  had  for 
many  years  attended  to  my  father's  business,  and 
likewise  left  directions  that  in  case  of  my  death,  if  I 
should  see  no  reason  to  make  further  disposition  of 
my  property,  the  half  of  it  should  be  given  to  the 
sisterhood  of  which  my  Signora  Madre  was  the 
supericure — the  remainder  devoted  to  the  support  of 
a  charitable  orphan  institution,  for  which  I  felt 
great  interest,  and  toward  which  I  already  con- 
tributed a  large  part  of  my  income. 

Wc  reached  Italy,  and  my  beloved  friend  soon 
gave  evidence  by  her  elastic  tread  and  brightened 
eye  that  the  change  had  benefitted  her.  We  both  of 
us  found  some  consolation  for  our  grief  in  the  enjoy- 
ments we  experienced  in  breathing  the  delicious  air, 
and  gazing  on  the  serene  skies  and  beautiful  scenes 
of  Italy.  Each  was  anxious  for  the  other,  and  each 
rejoiced  in  the  symptoms  of  returning  health  that 
glowed  on  the  other's  cheeks  and  beamed  in  the 
eyes. 

At  some  distance  from  Naples  dwelt  the  Maestro 
Vellini,  almost  in  complete  seclusion.  Poor  man! 
he,  loo,  had  met  with  great  troubles — his  darling 
wife  and  a  whole  troop  of  charming  children  had 
been  taken  from  him  one  by  one — there  alone  re- 
mained to  him  a  niece  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  and  was  endeavoring  to  lighten  the  mo- 
ments made  heavy  by  sorrow  and  loneliness  in  cul- 
tivating the  magnificent  voice  which  this  young  girl 
possessed.  As  it  unfolded  its  richness,  the  visions 
of  his  youth  floated  before  him,  and  he  again  felt 
recalled  to  the  world.  He  saw  before  him  in  fancy 
the  greatest  singer  in  Europe,  and  while  listening  to 


the  rich  modulations  of  her  melodious  Toice,  he 
dwelt  on  scenes  of  triumph,  and  fancied  he  saw  the 
whole  musical  world  at  Eulalie*s  feet.  I  was  very 
much  afiected  with  her  appearance  when  I  first 
met  with  her.  I  was  expressing  ray  admiration  of 
her  extreme  beauty  when  the  blush  was  called  to  my 
cheeks  by  the  surprised  remarks  of  the  signora  and 
her  brother  upon  our  great  resemblance  to  each 
other.  I  have  already  said  I  was  beautiful — it  wis 
not  possible  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  I  never 
could  believe  myself  to  be  so  transcendently  lovely 
as  was  Eulalie — nor  was  I — ^to  those  who  loved  ns 
both,  some  slight  resemblance  of  feature  or  form 
might  have  made  them  imagine  a  likenes*— but 
surely,  surely,  I  never  could  have  been  so  beautiful 
as  was  that  young  creature.  As  I  looked  on  her  for 
the  first  time  the  description  of  Liane,  in  Jean  Fsul's 
Titan,  came  to  my  memory.  We  had  surprised  her 
at  her  music.  She  was  clothed  in  white,  standing 
by  a  window  opening  to  the  ground,  unconscious  of 
our  approach— one  delicate  hand  rested  on  a  music 
stand  beside  her— only  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  as  did 
Liane's  on  the  balcony.  Like  Albano,  I  stood  en- 
tranced before  this  vision  of  beauty,  and  oould  not 
refrain  from  repeating  aloud  to  Signora  BCadre  the 
very  words  from  Titan — 

"  The  young,  open,  serene  Madonna  brow,  oa 
which  none  of  the  world's  disturbances  had  traced  a 
furrow  or  thrown  a  shade — and  the  small,  delicately 
arched  eyebrow — and  the  face  like  a  perfect  peari, 
oval  and  white — and  the  loosened  locks  lying  on  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  at  her  heart — and  the  deader, 
graceful  form,  which,  with  her  white  garments, 
gave  a  diviner  air  to  her  beauty — and  the  ideal  still- 
ness of  her  whole  being,  as  she  stood  resting  <m\j 
her  fingers,  and  not  her  arm,  on  the  balcony,  as  if 
the  Psyche  only  hovered  over  the  lily  bell  of  her 
body,  and  shook  or  bowed  it  never — and  the  large 
dark  eyes,  which,  while  her  head  sank  a  little,  un- 
closed with  inexpressible  beauty,  and  seemed  to 
lose  themselves  in  dreams,  and  in  distant  plains 
glowing  with  red." 

"See!  dear  Madre,"  I  exclaimed,  "is  it  not 
Liane's  self !" 

Such  was  Eulalie — ^beautiful  vision  ! — she  comes 
before  me  now,  as  I  recall  her  in  my  memory,  and 
tears  fill  my  eyes  as  I  think  of  her  pure  spirit.  She 
was  some  three  or  four  years  my  junior,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  the  difference  in  height,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  apparent  diflference  in  our  ages.  I 
did  not  look  near  so  old  as  I  was,  but  was  much 
taller,  almost  a  head,  and  my  form  was  fuller  than 
Eulalie's,  She  was  as  a  child  in  spirit,  gentle, 
yielding  and  confiding.  Her  position  in  life  had 
been  isolated — her  aunt  and  cousins  had  died  during 
her  childhood,  and  her  uncle  had  been  so  averse  to 
society,  that  until  our  arrival,  her  only  companions 
had  been  her  birds  and  her  flowers — ^music  her  prin- 
cipal occupation.  Only  a  year  before  had  VelltW 
become  possessed  with  the  idea  of  preparing  her  for 
the  stage,  although  her  early  musical  education  had 
well  fitted  her  for  it,  and  to  gratify  her  uncle's  wish, 
she  devoted  herself  to  operatic  music  with  great  ea^ 
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Destness.  The  connoisseun  in  the  musical  world 
\^re  at  that  time  in  anxioua  expectation  of  the  rising 
of  some  great  musical  star — awaiting  the  appearance 
of  some  prima  donna  who  should  realize  their  recol- 
lections of  those  peerless  mistresses  of  song  gone 
before — Grisi  had  been  in  her  prime  when  my  mo- 
ther had  visited  Europe  at  the  time  of  her  marriage — 
bat  that  gorgeous  sun  had  set.  The  bewitching,  fas- 
einaling  German  songstress,  Jenny  Liad,  who  had 
led  all  Europe  captive  for  so  many  years,  was  in 
the  wane — the  mere  wreck  of  a  great  singer.  The 
curse  of  mediocrity  seemed  to  rest  upon  all  the  pub- 
lic singers  in  Europe.  There  was  not  one  amongst 
them  on  whom  the  mantle  of  these  wonderful  vocal- 
ists could  descend,  and  great  was  the  lamentation 
expressed.  *'  And  I,"  said  Vellini,  with  exultation, 
"  I  shall  be  the  one  to  procure  this  great  gem.  Eu- 
l^lie  shall  be  all  that  Grisi  or  Jenny  Lind  ever  were 
in  their  palmiest  days." 

Eulalie  had  breathed,  as  it  were,  a  musical  atmos- 
phere from  her  childhood.  She  was  a  fine  instru- 
mental performer,  as  well  as  a  charming  vocalist, 
and  as  one  looked  at  and  listened  to  her,  one  could 
not  wonder  at  the  old  man's  enthusiastic  expecta- 
tions. I  had  been  with  Eulalie  but  a  little  while 
ere  I  discovered  that  the  nervous  anxiety  which 
filled  her  being— the  enthusiastic  interest  with  which 
•be  gave  herself  up,  soul  and  body,  to  her  studies, 
was  too  much  for  her  constitution  to  bear.  Already 
siie  gave  evidences  of  failing  health,  and  not  until 
frequent  and  fearful  fainting  fits  ensued,  arising 
from  the  complete  exhaustion  of  her  frame,  could  I 
convince  her  uncle  and  her  of  the  justice  of  my 
fears.  8he  desisted  from  her  incessant  practisings 
for  awhile,  but  her  mind  was  so  wrought  on  by  her 
uncle's  ambitious  visions,  that  the  cessation  from 
study  was  more  painful  than  the  exertion,  and  I  was 
about  proposing  a  journey  for  us  all,  to  relieve  her 
over-taxed  mind,  when  a  sudden  and  alarming 
change  took  place  in  Signora  Madre's  health.  Her 
apparent  restoration,  which  had  put  to  rest  all  my 
fears  for  her,  was  but  superficial— she  sunk  rapidly 
from  day  to  day.  My  lamentations — ^my  earnest, 
wild  prayers  to  Heaven,  were  of  no  avail.  She 
died — my  last  loved  one  on  earth.  Months  of  in- 
tense grief  ensued  to  me,  and  life  seemed  indeed  a 
desert. 

As  I  gradually  aroused  myself,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  the  sad  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  meanwhile  in  poor  Eulalie.  Her  uncle  was  al- 
most wild  with  apprehension,  and  well  might  he 
be — ^Eulalie  was  dying.  Beautiful  was  the  appear- 
anoe  of  her  sickness — she  lingered  from  month  to 
month,  gradually  fading  like  a  bent  flower.  The 
Psyche  had  at  last  bowed  the  lily-bell  of  her  body. 
Although  it  was  sad  to  see  so  young  and  gifted  a 
creature  going  into  her  grave,  thus  step  by  step, 
still  she  made  even  the  approach  to  death  lovely. 
Music  was  her  only  source  of  pleasure,  and  we  sung 
hour  aAer  hour  together.  As  her  strength  failed  and 
her  voice  weakened,  I  sang  alone  to  her,  with  her 
uncle  accompanying  on  the  instrument.  I  studied 
carefully  all  her  pieces— all  her  favorite  characters, 


and  endeavored  to  cheer  her  last  moments  by  repre- 
senting them  before  her.  My  plan  was  successful, 
and  she  seemed  to  lose  all  recollection  of  her  ap- 
proaching death  in  the  enjoyment  she  took  in  my 
exhibitions.  She  entered  with  interest  into  my  re- 
presentations, and  made  many  excellent  criticisms 
on  my  conception  of  the  characters— admiring  the 
beauties,  and  pointing  out,  with  judgment  and  taste, 
my  defects.  So  great  was  her  interest,  that  I  did  not 
feel  surprised  at  a  request — an  earnest  wish  which 
she  at  last  gave  utterance  to,  a  little  while  before  her 
death ; — it  was  that  I  might  supply  her  place  to  her 
uncle,  that  he  might,  notwithstanding  her  death,  see 
the  realization  of  his  wishes,  and  be  the  one  to  give 
to  the  musical  world  the  great  cantatriee  so  anxiously 
prayed  for.  At  first  I  felt  startled  at  the  wish,  bul 
the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  willingly  I  looked 
on  the  plan.  Her  uncle  entered  into  it  with  interest. 
So  careful  had  been  the  training  of  my  voice — so 
beautiful  and  rich  was  it,  that  I  was  equally  as  well 
qualified  as  Eulalie.  My  mental  attainments  ren- 
dered me  superior  to  her,  and  I  at  last  yielded  to 
their  earnest  entreaties.  The  delight  she  exhibited 
at  my  consent,  made  me  feel  satisfied  that  I  had 
overcome  my  first  repugnance. 

"  One  more  request,  Adela,"  said  she.  **  Appear 
under  my  name — successful  you  will  surely  be— as 
'  Eulalie  Vellini'  triumph,  and  give  me  your  name 
in  death." 

There  was  something  so  wild  and  fanciful  to  me 
in  the  request,  and  the  appearance  of  Eulalie  more- 
over, at  the  time,  that  made  me  consent  with  less 
of  unwillingness  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a  feverish  gleam — her 
cheek  bright  with  the  hectic  flush,  and  her  lovely 
lips  just  half  parted,  awaited  my  reply  with  anxiety. 
Beautiful  enthusiast !  I  could  have  yielded  any  thing 
to  her,  and  with  strange  feelings  I  hastened  to  make 
preparations  for  my  apparent  approaching  death.  I 
wrote  my  will,  and  a  farewell  letter  of  directions  to 
my  agent  I  now  wished  to  make  a  different  dis- 
position of  my  estate— into  three  parts  did  I  now 
desire  to  divide  it ;  the  two  parts  to  bo  devoted  as 
devised  by  my  former  will,  the  third  part  to  be  given 
to  Eulalie  Vellini. 

She  died — poor  Eulalie !  and  we  laid  her  in  the 
grave,  blessed  creature !  Her  soul  had  descended 
from  heaven  as  a  blossom — like  the  bud  of  the  Cape 
jessamine,  heavy  with  its  approaching  fragrance,  it 
had  fallen  to  the  earth  before  it  had  fairly  opened. 
Strange  feelings  mingled  with  my  grief  for  her  death 
— and  when  I  heard  it  announced  as  my  death — as 
the  death  of  Adela  Lisle — a  chill  sensation  of  awe 
crept  over  me — ^I  was,  as  it  were,  mourning  for 
myself— and  yet,  after  the  first  shock  had  passed 
over,  the  very  oddity  of  it  gave  me  a  kind  of  sad 
pleasure.  I  was  really  alone  in  life.  My  father  and 
mother  had  had  no  near  living  relatives — those  I 
possessed  were  far  removed,  and  with  whom  I  had 
had  but  little  communication.  None  but  mere 
acquaintances  were  left  to  me — those  who  would 
have  grieved  over  my  death  were  gone,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  me  seemed  in  its  novelty  to 
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afford  some  gratification  to  the  restless  yearning  of 
my  spirit. 

The  maestro  and  myself  traveled  for  some  time 
after  £ulalie*s  death.  We  both  needed  relaxation 
and  change.  The  fortune  I  had  willed  to  myself 
was  amply  sufficient  for  our  wants ;  the  income  of 
it  being  much  more  than  I  had  ever  in  my  most 
luKurious  days  devoted  to  my  support ;  but,  inde- 
pendent as  I  was  of  the  necessity  of  following  the 
profession  I  had  so  strangely  chosen,  I  never 
dreamed  of  evading  Eulalie's  request.  We  both 
looked  on  it  as  sacred.  As  Vellini*s  niece  was  I 
introduced  to  the  world ;  the  great  seclusion  Eulalie 
had  been  reared  in,  and  moreover  the  slight  resem- . 
blance  between  us,  favored  the  substitution — and  as 
his  niece  was  I  received.  In  private  I  sung  re- 
peatedly.  Vellini's  reputation,  and  the  success 
which  attended  my  exhibitions  in  the  private 
musical  cliques,  caused  great  anticipations  to  be 
entertained  for  my  public  appearance.  My  ap- 
proaching dibiit  was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  great 
musical  wonder.  My  whole  life — or  rather  poof 
Eulalie*s — was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day — 
the  enrichment  of  myself,  even,  by  the  death  of  the 
young,  giAed,  beautiful  American  lady — all,  all  was 
told,  and  with  sad  smiles  mingled  with  tears  Vellini 
and  I  read  it.  So  near  true  are  most  of  the  world's 
stories. 

I  at  last  appeared.  I  need  not  say  that  Eulalie's 
expectations  were  verified — for  my  success  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  history.  It  was  indeed  a  triumph 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  years.  Nervously 
anxious  was  I,  it  is  true,  but  Eulalie's  spirit  seemed 
to  hover  around  me  Psyche-like,  and  through  the 
most  trying  parts  I  could  hear  her  pure,  clear  spirit- 
tones  accompanying  and  sustaining  me.  No  wonder 
I  succeeded  with  such  an  attendant  angel.  I  was 
pronounced  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  by  the  most 
severe  critics,  to  any  singer,  however  great,  on 
record.  I  attained  the  pinnacle  of  musical  fame. 
My  new  existence  pleased  me — the  constant  variety 
attendant  on  it  gave  my  restless  spirit,  for  once, 
employment.  Unable,  as  I  have  before  said,  to 
give  utterance  in  language  to  my  phantoms  of 
thoughts,  they  could  become  corporeal  in  music.  1 
never  would  studv  a  character  that  I  could  not  feel 
intensely — my  independence  of  my  profession  left 
me  at  liberty  to  choose.  I  personated  only  such 
characters  as  I  could  throw  my  whole  soul  into — 
characters  which  I  could,  for  the  time  being,  ima- 
gine that  I  really  was.  I  loved  my  profession,  and 
every  duty  of  it  was  pleasant  to  me.  IIow  well  1 
remember  the  rapture  which  filled  my  whole  being 
when  performing  in  some  favorite  character.  The 
rough,  rude  accompaniments  nece«»arily  attendant 
on  scenic  performances,  with  which  I  was  siu*- 
rounded,  did  not  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  lessen 
my  enthusiasm— every  thing  seemed  glorified  and 
elevated.  It  was  not  paint,  tinsel  or  canvas  to  my 
eyes — all  was  reality.  There  was  my  only  life — 
and  the  hoiws  that  intervened,  when  off  the  stage, 
were  listless  and  weary — the  stage  was  my  world, 
and  on  it  alone  I  existed  during  the  years  my  intoxi- 


cation lasted.  The  adulation  and  heart-worship 
I  received  was  of  little  value  to  me.  Offers  which 
would  have  gratified  by  their  brilliancy  mere  worldly 
ambition,  I  turned  aside  from  with  loathing.  Love, 
I  only  felt  in  my  spirit-world— the  realization  of  the 
idol  created  by  my  fancy  I  never  met  with  in  life — 
and  I,  who  could  personate  on  the  stage  the  gentle, 
devoted  being,  glowing  with  the  tenderest,  most  im- 
passioned love,  with  such  truth  as  to  move  the  most 
stoical  and  hlazi  natures,  presented  myself  in  real 
life  before  them  cold  and  passionless  as  the  sculp- 
tor's creations. 

Years  passed  in  this  charming  new  existence,  and 
added  to  my  own  gratification  was  the  sight  of  old 
Vellini's  proud  pleasure — his  ambition  was  gratified 
— a  pupil  of  his  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
queen  of  song.  Good  old  man !  I  thanked  Heaven 
for  his  gratification,  if  nothing  else.  AAer  I  had 
been  on  the  stage  a  few  years,  I  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing Vellini's  consent  to  visit  America.  He  dreaded 
a  return  to  my  country,  fearful  that  the  remi- 
niscences it  would  recall  might  wean  me  from  my 
profession  ;  but  my  assurances  to  the  contrary,  and, 
moreover,  the  enthusiastic  fondness  which  I  dis* 
played  for  it,  induced  him  to  close  with  offers  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  him.  In  my  native  country', 
aye,  in  my  native  city,  I  appeared;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  my  debut,  my  voice  faltered — no  one 
however  noted  it  but  Vellini  and  myself— triumphant 
was  my  career — throughout  the  whole  country  I 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  I  revisited  Signora 
Madre's  convent  and  sung  the  Mass  service  there, 
as  I  had  when  a  girl,  but  they  knew  me  only  as  the 
distinguished  eantatricf,  Eulalie  Vellini.  Most  of 
the  elder  sisters  were  dead — a  new  superieure  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Signora  Madre.  They  pointed 
out  to  me  monuments  erected  in  the  convent 
grounds  to  the  memory  of  Signora  Madre  and  my- 
self—and the  costly  marbles  I  had  placed  over  the 
graves  of  my  parents.  My  virtues,  my  beauty, 
ray  rare  attainments,  and  my  early  death  were 
descanted  upon  before  me  by  the  gentle  innocent 
sisters.  I  stood  as  one  in  dream-land,  and  the  wild 
burst  of  grief  I  gave  vent  to  was  deemed  strange  by 
them,  and  attributed  to  the  ungovernable  feelings 
necessarily  belonging  to  one  of  my  profession. 
Vellini  led  me  from  such  scenes  of  sorrow,  and 
gently  chid  me  for  the  sad  indulgence.  I  returned 
to  Europe  without  revealing  my  secret,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  while  on  the  stage.  I  resolved  not 
to  leave  it  so  long  as  Vellini  lived,  for  it  would  have 
grieved  the  poor  old  man.  He  died  at  last — quite 
old,  and  blessing  me  with  his  latest  breath.  Poor 
old  soul !  I  believe  I  was  dearer  to  him  than  even 
the  recollection  of  Eulalie.  I  had  gratified  his  pride 
and  ambition — had  yielded  always  to  his  wishes, 
and  surrounded  his  latter  days  with  splendor.  Lone 
before  his  death  I  had  become  weary  of  my  profe*- 
sion — the  novelty  had  passed  from  it — and  ray  yearn- 
ing restless  spirit  began  again  to  cry  aloud.  AtVr 
his  death  I  bade  adieu  to  the  stage,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  my  fame,  and  sought  in  scenes  of  medita- 
tion and  prayer  to  find  that  quiet  which  had  been 
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denied  to  me  through  life.  I  did  much  good,  I  trust, 
ivith  my  imraeuBe  estate.  I  endowed  charitable 
institutions,  and  raised  and  benefitted  many  needy 
ones  who  were  sufTering  from  poverty — then, 
although  yet  in  the  summer  of  my  life,  I  turned 
from  the  world,  and  resolved  to  end  my  days  in  the 
blest  abode  where  I  had  passed  the  hours  of  my 


childhood.  To  the  dear  old  convent  I  returned — 
there  where  I  could  look  daily  on  the  graves  of  my 
parents.    Years  have  passed  since,  and  at  last, 

"  In  the  gathered  silence 

Of  a  calm  and  waiting  frame, 
Light  and  wisdom,  aa  from  Heaven, 

To  the  seeker  came." 
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A  BUBHiHO  sky  is  o'er  me, 

The  sands  beneath  me  glow, 
As  onward,  onward,  wearily, 

In  the  sultry  morn  I  go. 

From  the  dusty  path  there  opens. 

Eastward,  an  unknown  way ; 
Above  its  windings,  pleasantly, 

The  woodland  branches  play. 

A  silvery  brook  comes  stealing 

From  the  shadow  of  its  trees. 
Where  slender  herbs  of  the  forest  stoop 

Before  the  entering  breeze. 

Along  those  pleasant  windings 

I  would  my  journey  lay. 
Where  the  shade  is  cool  and  the  dew  of  night 

Is  not  yet  dried  away. 

Path  of  the  flowery  woodland ! 

Oh  whither  dost  thou  lead, 
Wandering  by  grassy  orchard  grounds 

Or  by  the  open  mead  ? 

Goest  thou  by  nestling  cottage  ? 
Ooest  thon  by  stately  hall, 


Where  the  broad  elm  droops,  a  leafy  dome. 
And  woodbines  flaunt  on  the  wall  ? 

By  steeps  where  children  gather 
Flowers  of  the  yet  fresh  year  ? 

By  lonely  walks  where  lovers  stray 
Till  the  tender  stars  appear  ? 

Or  haply  dost  thou  linger 

On  barren  plains  and  bare, 
Or  clamber  the  bold  moontain's  side, 

Into  the  thinner  air  ? 

Where  they  who  journey  upward 

Walk  in  a  weary  track, 
And  oft  upon  the  shady  vale 

With  longing  eyes  look  back  ? 

I  hear  a  solemn  murmur, 

And,  listening  to  the  sound, 
I  know  the  voice  of  the  mighty  sea, 

Beating  his  pebbly  bound. 

Dost  thou,  oh  path  of  the  woodland ! 

End  where  these  waters  roar, 
Like  human  life,  on  a  trackless  beach, 

With  a  boundless  sea  before  ? 
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Thesb  are  thy  trophies.  Ruin !  pale  wild  flowers, 

And  mantling  ivy,  mockbig  at  decay- 
Recalling  from  the  past  those  gorgeous  hours 

\Vhen  myriads  owned  proud  Rome's  imperial  sway. 
"While  stands  the  ColiMum,  Rome  shall  stand  !" 

Ages  have  passed,  and  yet  the  ruin  fills 
With  awe  and  wonder  all  who  tread  the  land, 
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Whose  glory  shone  on  the  Eternal  Hills. 
Ages  have  passed,  and  broken  columns  lie 

Where  conquerors  thronged  to  see  their  captives  die- 
Ages  must  pass,  ere  from  thy  queenly  brow 

The  diadem  of  beauty  shall  be  torn — 
Earth's  mistress  once— (A4M  crown  thy  ruins  now. 

Where  lavelp  wreaths  on  kingly 
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PART    II.  — THE    RETURN. 


The  clock  of  the  Bourse  Royals  had  just  struck 
five,  and  I  hurried  to  the  English  restaurant  of  the 
Rue  Richelieu— the  only  decent  one  of  the  kind  in 
Paris — to  eat  the  last  morsel  of  food  previous  to  my 
departure  in  the  malle-poste  for  Boulogne.  I  could 
tell  a  few  words  to  my  friends  who  intend  sojourn- 
ing in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  dining  in  the  French 
metropolis ;  but  refrain.  Those  who  are  tired  of 
eternally  trifling  with  their  stomachs,  by  teazing 
them  with  puffs,  Uane-manges,  ices,  charlottes,  and 
the  never-ending  south  au  vin  de  Champagne,  will 
do  well  occasionally  to  try  their  hands  again  at  a 
plain  dish  of  roast  beef,  at  **  The  Shades,"  and  feel 
like  renewing  an  old  acquaintance.  One  enjoys  an 
old  familiar  dish  almost  as  much  as  an  old  friend ; 
and  I  should  think  very  meanly  of  the  heart  of  that 
American  or  Englishman,  who,  aAer  a  sojourn  of 
many  years  among  the  sauce  and  gravy-eaters, 
would  not  feel  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  a  genuine  sirloin.  Byron,  treading  the 
classic  soil  of  Greece,  forgot  Moore  and  Murray, 
Lady  Byron  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  but 
cherished  a  true  affection  for  plum-pudding.  He 
devoted  a  whole  week  to  the  instruction  of  his 
Italian  cook,  to  have  a  dish  of  that  true  emblem  of 
English  substance  and  pertinacity  on  his  birlh-day, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
omitted  to  tell  him  to  boil  it  in  a  bag.  What 
must  have  been  his  disappointment  when  it  wa.s 
served  up  as  a  soup  ! !  There  was  the  poet  reveling 
in  the  joyful  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood — full  of 
radiant  hope  and  fancy,  grasping  at  the  stars  and 
forgetting  all  around  him,  except  that  variegated 
sweet  national  dish — a  complete  little  world  in  itself 
— when  lo !  he  discovered  it  in  a  state  of  chaos  on 
his  dinner-table  !  I  will  not  harrow  the  feelings  of 
my  readers  by  an  attempt  to  describe  his ;  sutficc 
it  to  say,  that  I  can  sympathize  \%'ilh  them,  having 
met  with  a  similar  disenchantment  at  the  restaurant's 
I  have  just  named.  I  called  for  roast- beef,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  a  true  slice  of  the  rich  golden  fat  and 
the  velvety  lean,  with  a  coloring  a  la  gouadts, 
changing  gradually  from  a  deep  burnished  brown 
near  the  surl'ace,  to  a  bright  crimson  in  the  centre; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  blessed  with  such  a  valedictory. 
The  brute  of  a  waiter  brought  me  a  piece  of  thickly 
cut  tender-loin,  larded  !  I 

"Have  you  no  English  beef?"  I  demanded. 

"  This  is  betur  than  English  beef,"  he  replied 
peevishly;  *'  it  is  dn  roshif  Francois  a  VAtiglaise.^^ 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  gave  him  reason  to 


think  me  a  real  "  Godam,^'*  but  I  remember  perfectly 
that  I  looked  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  basilisk,  as  I 
swallowed  the  greasy  compound,  and  only  regretted 
that  they  were  not  so  deadly. 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  eat  what  was  given  me,  or 
remain  hungry  until  my  arrival  at  Boulogne,  as  the 
malle'poste  does  not  stop  on  the  road,  except  for  a 
minute  to  change  horses.  Once  boxed  up,  you  are 
not  undone,  except  with  the  letter-bag,  let  the  cm- 
sequences  be  what  they  may. 

It  was  now  half  past  five,  and  I  had  just  time  to 
take  a  citadi7ie,  and  hurry  to  the  grand  bureau  de 
pastes  J  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau^  where 
my  fellow  passengers,  two  in  number,  (the  mallf- 
paste  can  only  accommodate  three  persons,  besides 
the  courier,)  were  already  assembled,  busily  engaged 
in  squeezing  their  luggtige  into  the  species  of  cabin 
with  which  those  singular  vehicles  called  post- 
chaises  are  provided.  My  traveling  company  con- 
sisted of  a  lady  and  her  maid,  both  stock  English,  as 
appeared  at  once  from  their  tall  figure*,  handsome 
round  necks,  large  arms,  manly  insteps,  and  that 
inimitable  self- possession  which  is  rarely  the  good 
fortune  of  a  French  woman,  except  you  meet  her  in 
a  drawing-room.  Tlie  English  are  at  home  every- 
where, especially  in  France  since  the  restoration; 
and  it  has  become  quite  common  for  English  women 
to  travel  all  over  the  Continent,  accompanied  only 
by  a  female  attendant.  A  thick  black  veil  over  a 
straw  bonnet  concealed  the  face  of  the  lady,  leaving 
me  nothing  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  her 
beauty,  except  the  perfect  oval  of  her  outline,  and  a 
delicately  chiseled  chin,  not  entirely  hidden  by  that 
detestable  curtain.  The  maid's  face  was  uncovered, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention  from  the  person; 
assembled  in  the  spacious  court-yard.  It  was  full  of 
animation,  and,  though  slightly  disfigured  by  pock- 
marks,  agreeable  in  its  proportions,  with  roeui^h 
blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  black  curls  to  shade 
them,  which  gave  her  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  I  took  great  care  not 
to  lei  them  perceive  that  I  was  any  thing  but  French, 
knowing  the  (for  the  greatest  part)  well  founded 
antipathy  of  English  men  and  women  for  their  own 
countrymen. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  liave  not  forgotten  any  thing  V 
asked  the  lady  in  English. 

''  Quite  sure,  ma'am,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  Did  you  put  in  the  papers  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  the  drawings  ?" 
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*•  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  the  visiting  carda  that  remained  in  the 
basket  on  the  table  ?" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am." 

** Did  Count call  while  I  was  out?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Did  he  leave  any  message  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"What  was  it?" 

"  He  said  he  should  come  here  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 

The  lady  (muttering)  "  To  avoid  explanation." 

Scarcely  was  this  dialogue  ended  before  an  ele- 
gantly dressed  fellow,  with  thin  mustache,  made  his 
bow,  and,  shaking  the  lady  by  the  fingers,  made  a 
coldly  polite  apology,  in  French,  for  not  having  been 
able  to  pay  his  respects  sooner ;  having  been  all  the 
time  engaged  in  useless  conversation  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  noble  of  Bonaparte's  making,  of  invete- 
rate prejudices  against  England,  and  in  all  other 
matters  so  strictly  un  homme  d'affaires  as  to  actually 
refuse  him  the  trifle  of  20,000  francs,  to  accompany 
her  to  England,  and  to  be  happy  there  for  awhile  at 
least. 

The  lady's  pride  was  touched,  and  she  answered 
in  the  same  unembarrassed  strain,  and  in  the  most 
happy  French  that  her  English  idiom  could  suggest, 
that  she  had  no  idea  of  taking  him  away  from  the 
8tin  of  France,  to  roast  him  before  an  English  sea- 
coal  fire — that  she  knew  beforehand  that  her  country 
held  out  but  few  inducements  for  him  to  make  it 
even  his  temporary  residence,  and  that,  on  the 
whole.  It  was  perhaps  best  that  the  Channel  divided 
the  two  countries,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  so  many  respects,  that  any  attempt  to  bring  them 
together,  was  sure  to  result  in  a  still  greater  separa- 
tion. 

"  Bun  soaar,^^  she  added,  with  great  dignity,  and 
made  but  one  stride  into  the  coach.  The  maid  at- 
tempted to  follow — but  the  facteur  of  the  post  office 
interfered. 

**  The  right  comer  seat  in  the  hind  eoupS  is  re- 
tained by  Mons.  G."  he  observed,  in  a  tone  half  ex- 
planatory, half  imperative. 

I  remained  silent,  well  knowing  that  not  only  all 
men,  but  also  all  women,  and  men  and  women  re- 
spectively, are  equal  before  the  laws  of  France,  the 
practice  of  giving  the  best  seat  to  ladies  being  only 
established  "  in  the  wilds  of  barbarous  America." 
Besides,  I  had  some  curiosity  to  become  better  ac- 
qtminted  with  the  heroine  of  the  romance  of  which 
I  had  just  witnessed  the  closing  scene,  and  the  com- 
pany oC  maids,  under  such  circumstances,  is  always 
a  bore.  So  I  remained  silent,  abiding  the  decision  of 
the  court  which  was  signally  in  my  favor. 

The  lady's  face  being  thickly  veiled,  I  could  not 
make  out  whether  she  was  really  distressed  at  the 
promised  tete-a-tete ;  but  I  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  imagine  any  thing  else ;  and,  in  consequence, 
squeezed  myself  quietly  into  the  corner  assigned  me 
by  the  officer  of  the  government.  A  mute  inclina- 
tion of  my  head  was  all  with  which  I  ventured  to 
salute  the  *'  fair  daughter"  of  Albion-Hfor  so  I  pre- 


stmied  she  was  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her 
neck,  a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  a  well  chis- 
eled chin,  always  augurs  well  in  favor  of  a  beautiful 
head  and  bust — the  female  boast  of  Old  England. 
In  a  stage-coach  a  man  has  always  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  least  tolerable  company ;  and  I  had 
too  often  been  victimized  that  way,  not  to  feel 
grateful  for  so  many  indications  of  my  having  for  a 
traveling  companion  not  only  a  tolerably  handsome 
woman,  but,  to  judge  from  appearances,  one  who  was 
certainly  above  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  her  sex. 

The  first  three  leagues  passed  without  either  of  us 
uttering  a  single  word,  though,  from  the  everlasting 
jolting  and  pitching  of  the  carriage,  we  had  more 
than  once  been  placed  in  situations  which  seemed 
to  call  for  mutual  apologies. 

What  a  difierence  there  is,  aAer  all,  between  a 
French  and  an  English  mail-coach!  Faster  the 
English  do  not  go  than  the  French  at  this  moment, 
but  how  much  more  comfortably  provided,  if  you 
have  a  place  inside  !  And  then,  what  difierence  in 
the  roads,  the  horses,  and  the  post-boys  !  The  roads, 
out  of  Paris  especially,  are  intolerable ;  paved  as 
they  are  in  the  middle  for  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles,  with  large  round  ^nt  stones,  from  which,  to 
the  right  and  left,  you  sink  at  once  into  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  of  morass.  And  this  cen- 
tral pavement,  too,  is  so  narrow  that  two  carriages 
can  never  pass  one  another,  without  each  of  them 
running  half  off  the  road  into  the  mud,  which  gives 
the  persons  seated  in  them  the  precise  sensation  of 
turning  over. 

Imagine  yourself,  then,  gentle  reader!  seated  by 
the  side  of  a  lady,  with  a  firm  resolve  to  intrude  as 
little  as  possible  upon  her  rights  and  privileges,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  maintain 
your  position,  rudely  tossed  from  one  corner  to  the 
other,  precisely  as  you  would  be  on  board  of  a  pilot 
boat  in  a  storm,  and  you  will  be  able  to  conceive 
the  confusion  with  which  each  of  us,  as  the  coach 
at  last  stopped,  endeavored  to  restore  the  devasta- 
tion which  we  had  mutually  committed  on  each 
other's  toilet. 

"  How  far  does  this  pavement  extend?"  asked  the 
lady,  peevishly,  in  French. 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  I  replied,  in  English, 
thinking  from  the  parting  scene  in  the  yard  of  the 
general  post  office,  that  the  English  or  German  lan- 
guages might  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  her  ear  as 
the  French.  **  For  three  or  four  stations,  at  least — 
and  perhaps  all  the  way  to  Boulogne  or  Calais; 
most  of  the  roads  in  the  north  of  France  being 
paved  throughout." 

The  lady  cast  a  searching  look  at  me,  but,  instead 
of  a  reply,  merely  exclaimed — 

"  And  pray  what  countryman  are  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  I  am,"  I  said,  mustering  all  the  pride  and  dignity 
of  the  Eagle  to  my  aid,  the  image  of  which  I  carried 
on  my  buttons — "  an  American  /" 

"An  American!"  she  repeated,  lifting  up  her 
veil  for  the  first  time,  and  showing  me  a  regular, 
artistical  countenance,  cut  in  marble — "  and  now  on 
your  way  to  England^  I  au^^o^'^.^^ 
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*'  I  shall  merely  pass  through  it — I  am  on  my  way 
home  to  America." 

This  evidently  re-assm«d  her  of  my  entire  inoffen- 
siveness.  An  Englishman  might  have  annoyed  her 
in  her  present  situation — ^but  an  Ameriean  was  com- 
paratively of  no  account.  He  was,  in  many  re- 
spects,  a  nonentity — something  evanescent,  that  is 
here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  in  the  woods  of  Missis- 
sippi, in  Texas,  or  in  California.  An  American  may 
be  troublesome  in  society,  but  never  in  a  stage-coach. 

The  fact  is,  our  public  manners  are,  even  to  the 
dull  comprehension  of  Englishmen,  superior  to  those 
of  any  people  in  Europe ;  while  our  society — shall 
I  venture  to  speak  out  plainly  ? — is  as  yet  too  pure 
to  be  particularly  attractive  to  Europeans.  Great 
refinement  of  manners,  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  can  scarcely  co-exist  with  puritanical  ideas  of 
morality,  in  which  each  man  or  woman  appears 
what  he  or  she  actually  is,  without  coloring,  or 
artistical  arrangement  of  lights  and  shades.  Neither 
our  minds  nor  our  characters  require  artificial  dress- 
ing to  suit  the  fashion  oi  the  day.  We  cannot  oc- 
cupy ourselves  with  toys  as  long  as  we  have  a  great 
mission  to  fulfill,  the  consciousness  of  which  ani- 
mates all  classes  of  society,  and  absorbs  their  moral 
as  it  does  their  physical  powers.  "We  are  a  great 
breeding  and  spreading  people,  who  proudly  claim 
the  future  as  our  own,  and  willingly  surrender  the 
past  to  those  who  are  fond  of  adorning  their  persons 
with  the  rags  of  the  middle  ages. 

What  I  expected  from  my  bold  avowal,  actually 
took  place — my  traveling  companion  felt  at  once  at 
her  ease,  and  treated  me  during  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  entirely  en  robe  de  chambre.  Taking  me,  of 
course,  for  a  shopman,  she  demanded,  with  an  air 
of  indiflerence,  which  even  nettled  me — 

**  Whether  I  did  not  live  in  New  York  ?" 

*'  Not  exactly,  madam,"  I  replied — "  I  happen  to 
reside  in  Philadelphia." 

"  Philatlelpfiia  ?    Is  that  a  nice  place  ?" 

"It  is  considered  the  most  '"magmfioeni'  city  in 
the  United  States." 

(With  an  air  of  incredulity) — **  Is  it,  indeed — are 
there  many  palaces?" 

*'  There  are  some  *  magnificent'  public  buildings.''^ 

"And  how  do  the  people  amuse  themselves  in 
Philadelphia  ?" 

"  They  call  at  each  other's  houses,  dine  and  sup 
with  each  other,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time 
in  business,  or  in  political  and  religious  exercises." 

*'  From  all  that  I  have  learned  of  America,  I  am 
glad  I  do  n't  live  there — they  must  be  shockingly 
provincial." 

"  They  are  peculiar ,  not  provincial ;  there  is  no 
capital  of  the  United  States  that  deserves  the  name." 

"  And  do  n't  you  follow  London  in  your  fashions?" 

*'  Not  always — we  import  a  good  part  of  them  from 
Pari.^." 

"  From  Paris?    How  ridiculous  !" 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  I  said,  with  some  emphasis, 
looking  her  straight  in  the  face,  "I  think  they  are 
very  beconiing," 

*'  Do  you,  sir?" 


"  Certainly.  Even  English  beauty  becomcss  more 
bewitching  by  their  aid." 

"And  you  think  what  is  becoming  to  English 
women,  must  be  equally  so  to  American  ?" 

"  There  is  certainly  a  very  great  similarity  be- 
tween  them — ^much  greater  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  men." 

"I  have  always  heard  so.  The  American  women, 
they  say,  are  very  handsome." 

"  Very  excellent  English  judges  have  pronounced 
them  so." 

**  And  very  delicate." 

"  They  are,  in  that  respect,  a  transition  from  the 
Italian  to  the  English — not  quite  so  classical  as  the 
former,  but  certamly  more  romantic  than  the  latter." 

*<  Don't  you  think  that  we  are  romantic  enough?" 

"  I  have  no  experience  that  way,"  I  replied,  with 
becoming  bashfulness — "  hut  ihe  diwniemeaU  of  Eng- 
lish  romance  is  not  always  romantic." 

Here  the  conversation  flagged,  and  fresh  horses 
having  been  put  in  the  harness,  the  poor  malU-posU 
rolled  along  on  the  pavement,  with  a  noise  similar  to 
thunder  in  the  mountains,  and  the  motion  of  a  craiy 
boat  at  sea.  Crack !  crack  !  crack !  went  the  whip, 
deep  and  loud  were  the  never-failing  curses  of  the 
courier,  and  everlasting  the  cheers  of  the  postilion, 
similar  to  the  battle-cries  of  a  conqueror.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  preserve  even  a  smiblance  of 
equilibrium.  In  vain  were  all  attempts  to  insist  on 
reserved  rights.  For  awhile,  the  eflbrt  at  serious- 
ness was  alarming ;  but  yielding,  in  the  end,  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  we  both  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

"  Can  you  sleep  in  a  carriage  ?"  demanded  the 
partner  of  my  misfortunes. 

"  Sometimes  I  do ;  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall  sleep 
to-night." 

"  Neither  shall  I ;  't  is  truly  provoking !" 

"  Indeed,"  I  remarked,  "  I  wish,  on  your  account, 
I  might  be  able  to  make  myself  agreeable." 

Here  the  right  wheels  of  the  carriage  ran  ofl"  the 
paved  road,  and,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  sunk  into 
the  mire. 

"  La  !  we  are  down  !"  screamed  the  lady. 

"  Not  yet,"  I  cried,  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor, 
squeezing  myself  into  the  opposite  corner.  "  I  am  a 
stout  man,  and  shall  yet  preserve  the  balance." 

In  another  second  we  were  again  on  the  road,  and 
a  hysterical  laugh  was  all  the  thanks  I  received  for 
my  fortitude.  The  same  scene  was  repeated  about 
twenty  times,  without  any  material  variation,  except 
that  the  screams  of  the  lady  became  fainter,  and  my 
remonstrances  weaker,  as  we  approached  the  termi- 
nus of  our  journey.  At  last  morn  log  began  to  daws, 
and  exhibited  the  ravages  of  a  sleepless  night  on 
both  our  countenances.  The  morning  aAcr  a  ball, 
sea-sickness,  and  a  fatiguing  journey  in  a  close  car- 
riage, are  not  very  propitious  to  women's  attrac- 
tions. My  companion  was  aware  of  that,  for  the 
sun  had  scarcely  gilded  the  horizon,  before  her  face 
was  all  muliled  up  again  in  her  veil,  and  her  lips  as 
mute  as  if  she  had  never  used  them  either  for  argu- 
ment or  persuasion. 
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For  about  an  hour  we  traveled  on  in  this  manner, 
when  the  screams  of  the  postilions  and  the  loud  vo- 
ciferations of  the  courier  roused  us  from  our  lethargy. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter !"  stammered  the  lady, 
faintly.  "  "Wont  you  be  so  kind  as  to  open  the  win- 
dow and  see  ?'' 

"  It 's  nothing  but  a  carriage,*'  I  replied,  doing  as 
I  was  bid.  **  Some  person  traveling  extra  post,  and 
determined,  it  seems,  to  pass  us." 

"  Then  let  him  pass  us ;  I  hate  to  run  a  race." 

"The  carriages  are  abreast  of  each  other,  the 
stranger  being  neither  disposed  to  pass  nor  to  fall 
back." 

**  What  can  this  mean? — we  are  not  assailed  by 
robbers  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  I  see  that  the  postilions  are  no 
longer  angry,  and  that  the  courier  is  exchanging 
friendly  words  with  the  gentleman  in  the  chaise." 

**  Are  you  sure  't  is  the  courier  he 's  talking  to,  and 
not  my  nudd .'" 

**I  cannot  tell;  but  we  shall  see  at  the  next 
station." 

A  minute  after,  both  carriages  halted  to  change 
horses,  when  a  good-looking  young  man  sprang  from 
the  post-chaise  to  the  door  of  our  forward  emipi. 

*'He  really  seems  to  have  some  business  with 
your  maid ;  perhaps  he  is  inquiring  after  you." 

*'  I  do  not  want  to  see  him,"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
"  It 's  Count  de  M***,  the  most  persevering  bore  in 
all  Paris.  I  throw  myself  upon  your  protection," 
she  added ;  "  you  must  pass  yourself  off  as  one  of 
my  relations." 

**  As  your  uncle?" 

*  *  No,  no !  as  my  cousin  ;  I  am  too  old  to  be  your 
niece." 

*  *  Not  at  all ;  it  will  look  a  great  deal  more  re- 
spectable to  be  your  uncle." 

There  was,  however,  no  occasion  whatever  for 
disguise  or  stratagem.  The  gentleman,  who,  like  a 
madman,  traveled  after  us  to  overtake  the  malle- 
poste^  was  no  other  than  a  student  of  medicine,  des- 
perately in  love — with  my  '*  cousin's"  maid.  "Even 
law  and  physic  are  in  France  more  reliable  than 
wealth  and  titles,"  thought  I ;  but  I  kept  my  reflec- 
tions to  myself. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  was  not  very  animated, 
nor  marked  by  any  particular  incident.  About  12 
o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Boulogne  sur  mer, — the  great- 
est place  for  the  collection  of  an  English  mob  on  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe.  Here  my  traveling 
companion  was  most  anxious  to  remain  unknown, 
and  was  so  kind  as  to  remind  me  of  my  promise  to 
act  as  her  cousin.  I  of  course  consented,  but  the 
sequel  of  my  story  will  show  that  it  is  not  always 
safe,  though  it  may  be  obliging,  to  pass  for  a  young 
lady's  near  relative. 

The  boat  which  was  lo  take  us  to  Dover  was 
blowing  off  steam  as  we  descended  the  hill,  where 
the  malle-poste  had  stopped,  toward  the  shore,  and 
waited  but  for  the  mail-bags  and  her  Paris  passen- 
gers to  proceed  on  her  trip.  My  "  cousin"  graciously 
condescended  to  take  my  arm,  while  the  maid  was 
chaperoned  by  the  dashing  medical  student  who  had 


followed  her  in  a  post-chaise.  They  were  evidently 
making  fun  of  us  ;  but  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
heart,  and  say,  "  without  fear  of  being  contradicted," 
that  I  have  acted  the  part  which  was  assigned  me 
with  great  dignity,  and  with  the  most  entire  self- 
denial.  Arrived  on  board  the  boat,  the  dashing  stu- 
dent, nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  of  the  lady  or 
her  stout  cousin,  shook  the  pock-marked  maid  first 
cordially  by  the  hand ;  then  throwing  himself  round 
her  neck,  and  bathing  it  with  his  hottest  tears,  he  fell 
into  a  perfect  fit  of  agony  at  the  impending  separa- 
tion, and  remained  for  a  minute  or  two  absolutely 
speechless.  But  a  Frenchman  does  not  remain  mute 
long;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  resist  the  kind 
persuasion  of  the  maid  to  recover  himself— persua- 
sions which  were  uttered  in  less  grammatical  Frenok 
than  that  spoken  by  her  lady,  though  with  an  accent 
much  more  Parisian  ;  proving  that  she  had  either  a 
better  or  a  more  assiduous  teacher  than  her  mistress. 
At  last  he  did  nerve  his  spirit  to  the  proof.  Throw- 
ing himself  in  a  gladiator's  attitude,  he  tenderiy 
kissed  her  forehead,  and,  with  one  single  bound, 
alighted  again  on  the  shore  of  his  beloved  country. 
There  he  stood,  waving  his  snow-white  handkerchief 
in  the  pure  air,  bidding  his  love,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  a  last — an  everlasting  farewell ! 

My  fair  "  cousin"  was  too  much  overcome  to  take 
notice  of  the  shocking  impropriety  and  perfect  laisser 
oiler  of  her  pretty  maid.  She  clasped  my  arm,  as  if 
she  proposed  to  make  me  the  recipient  of  her  feel- 
ings, (as  electricity  is  conducted  by  simple  touch  to 
the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery;) 
but  I  judged  wisely  that  I  was  but  the  imaginary 
substitute  of  some  better  favored  person,  and  that 
these  marks  of  kindness  could  not  be  legitimately 
received  by  me  without  gross  vanity,  such  as  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men,  who  take  the  unbending  of 
women  in  love's  disappointments  and  afflictions  as 
positive  conquests  of  their  own  personal  attractions. 
There  is  many  a  fortress,  which,  after  a  long  siege 
from  an  inveterate  enemy,  will  open  its  doors  to  a 
neutral ;  but  has  the  latter,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  right  to  avail  himself  of  the  usages  of  war  ? 

After  the  boat  had  left  the  dock,  and  both  my 
"  cousin"  and  her  maid  had  become  somewhat  com- 
posed, I  ventured  to  look  round  to  see  whether  my 
being  travestied  into  an  Englishman  was  likely  to 
be  noticed  by  some  unlooked-for  acquaintance,  when 
lo!  I  beheld  my  respected  townswoman  whom  I 
had  left  in  Ostend,  with  her  superb  Virginia  7tcgress€^ 
comfortably  established  upon  a  settee.  Now  came 
the  tug  of  war.  What  could  I  do  but  carry  the  mat- 
ter out  with  as  much  brass  as  my  situation  admitted? 
I  accordingly  advanced  toward  her,  looked  as  un- 
embarrassed as  possible,  and  inquired  after  her 
health  and  that  of  her  husband.  Being  satisfactorily 
answered,  I  presented  my  "cousin,"  who  was  kindly 
invited  to  a  place  on  the  settee,  and  soon  after  left 
the  ladies  to  agreeably  mystify  each  other  as  best 
suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  was 
taking  a  slight  revenge  for  the  neglect  with  which  I 
had  been  treated  in  Ostend,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
relieving  roe  from  the  necessity  of  answering  ques- 
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tions  which  might  have  compromised  the  fair  part- 
ner of  my  night's  adventures.  I.  knew  that  the  in- 
ventive power  of  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
men;  and  apprehended  (very  properly,  as  every 
lady  will  allow,)  that  my  presence  could  only  per- 
plex, and  in  no  way  improve,  matters  as  they  then 
stood. 

My  next  attention  was  directed  to  Rosalia — ^the 
negro  woman,  in  whom  the  custom-house  officers  of 
Ostend  had  imagined  to  have  found  such  a  treasure. 
She  now  wore  no  longer  the  simple  garb  of  her 
native  country,  and  her  naive  manners  had  changed 
to  something  more  studied  and  formal.  Instead  of 
the  Madras  handkerchief,  a  fancy  Palmella  straw 
bonnet  shaded  her  sable  countenance;  casting  a 
melancholy  cloud  upon  it,  instead  of  making  **  dark- 
ness visible''  and  radiant;  while  her  curled  hair, 
either  by  the  use  of  French  pomatum,  or  by  exces- 
sive curr>'ing,  had  become  almost  as  smooth  and 
long  as  that  of  an  Indian.  She  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  taste  in  her  dress,  and  her  feet  looked  so 
diminutive  in  Parisian  bottines^  that  Alexandre  Du- 
mas himself  might  have  taken  her  for  one  of  the 
heroines  of  his  novels.  By  the  side  of  her,  in  deep 
and  earnest  conversation,  stood  a  French  gentleman, 
with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  an 
aristocratic  bearing  which  might  have  done  credit 
to  a  peer  of  the  kingdom.  He  seemed  to  show  her 
the  utmost  attention,  but  modestly  receded  two  or 
three  steps  as  I  approached  to  address  her. 

"How  have  you  been,  Rosalia?"  I  demanded, 
somewhat  curious  to  learn  whether  she  knew  the 
gentleman  she  was  talking  to. 

**  I  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  O.,  and  now, 
thank  Heaven !  on  my  way  home." 

**  You  still  call  Virginia  your  home  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly.  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
France,  with  all  its  jewelry  and  silks  and  satins. 
This  gentleman  here  has  been  teazing  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  Paris  to  leave  my  mistress  and  to  stay  in 
France.  He  has  followed  me  all  the  way  down  to 
Boulogne,  and  is  now  going  to  England,  as  he  says, 
for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  than  to  persuade 
me  to  return  with  him  to  Paris.  lie  says  I  shall 
learn  to  play  the  piano  and  the  harp,  and  to  read 
and  write  French,  and,  in  fact,  become  a  lady  in 
every  respect ;  but  I  do  n't  listen  to  him.  He  has 
just  told  me  that  he  is  willing  to  marry  me,  and  that, 
if  I  consent,  he  will  have  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  this  very  evening  by  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man in  Dover.  " 

"  Do  n't  you  do  that,  my  child.  A  marriage  cere- 
mony, in  England  or  America,  if  not  performed  be- 
fore a  French  consul,  does  not  constitute  a  legal 
marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  France.  I  know 
American  ladies  of  fortune  who  have  been  shame- 


fully deceived  in  that  manner.  Be  careful  how  you 
trust  that  old  snake." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger,"  ejaculated  Rosalia.  ''I 
shall  not  leave  my  missus  for  a  dosea  such  fel- 
lows!" 

I  confirmed  Rosalia  in  her  resolution,  spc^e  at. 
length  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  her  mistress,  and 
occupied  sufficient  time  in  conversation  with  her 
for  her  French  admirer  to  be  on  nettles,  uid  to 
wish  me,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
On  looking  round,  by  way  of  mercy  to  him,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  "  cousin"  had  leil  the  deck. 

'<  Where  is  Miss  S**«?"  I  demanded  of  the 
Philadelphia  lady. 

'*  She  is  a  little  indisposed,  either  from  the  fatigoo 
of  last  night's  journey,  or  from  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,"  she  replied,  casting  a  searching  glance  at 
me. 

"Perhaps  from  both,"  I  replied,  looking  her 
calmly  in  the  face. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  had  relations  in  England,  and 
such  very  pretty  ones." 

"  Why,  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  pretty — but  they 
say  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  ns." 

'*  There  certainly  is  some  resemblance  between 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head.  "  Bat 
do  you  not  think  that  her  circumstances  will  require 
some  attention  from  you  ?" 

**  You  are  right,  madam,"  I  replied — **  I  most  in- 
deed ask  your  indulgence." 

"Oh,  for  mercy's  sake!  don't  let  me  interfere 
with  your  duty — ^I  would  not  have  such  a  sin  upon 
my  conscience." 

I  was  glad  to  leave  the  deck  for  the  cabin,  and 
scarcely  vexed  when  the  stewardess,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  informed  me  that  my  "  cousin"  was  doing 
better,  but  was  not  well  enough  to  receive  any  com- 
pany. *'  How  different,"  thought  I,  by  m>'self,  "  are 
the  feelings  of  these  women  in  leaving  France,  and 
how  expressive  of  French  manners  and  French 
philosophy  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours !  There  is  an  American 
woman  who  leaves  Paris  as  she  entered  it,  without 
regret* — an  English  gentlewoman  who  is  jilted  by  a 
man  of  fashion — an  Irish  maid,  who  has  inspired  a 
romantic  passion  in  a  young  scholar — and  a  Vir- 
ginia negro  woman,  who  came  very  near  marrying, 
if  not  a  French  peer,  at  least  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor!  There  are  different  degrees  of  love,  as 
there  are  different  grades  at  Mount  Parnassus— but 
it  would  certainly  puzzle  an  American,  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  Europe,  to  account  for  their 
relative  heights  and  distances." 

#1  know  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  mle— 
but  I  doubt  whether  in  sufficient  number  to  invalidate  it. 


"LOVE'S    BLIND,    THEY    SAY." 


"  Look  nt  the  rosea  upon  Julia's  cheek. 

To  pruiije  their  native  bloom,  all  words  how  weak !" 


Cried  Bogue.    "  A  truce  to  rapture  •  pray  be  aiill,  sir; 
They  Ml  not  be  Julia's,  till  she's  paid  her  bill,  sir.' 
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....  Fatigued  finally  by  expectation,  Mag 
tuxned  her  eyes  up  the  cool  recesses  of  the  ravine, 
and  walking  thitherward,  she  wandered  on,  admiring 
the  beautiful  mosses  along  her  pathway,  and  gather- 
ing the  delicate  fern  and  wild  flower.  Nature,  ever 
bountiful  in  its  goodness,  had  hidden  away  in  the 
quiet  recesses  a  world  of  beauties ;  every  footstep 
pushed  the  tiny  flowers,  and  beneath  every  pebble 
peeped  some  gaily  colored  insect ;  the  black  beetle, 
as  silent  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  threaded  its  way 
along,  and  the  little  cricket,  so  familiar  to  the  fire- 
side, occasionally  chirruped  its  pensive  note.  As 
Mag  climbed  on,  ascending  toward  the  light,  new 
and  more  varied  vegetation  met  her  view.  From 
the  upper  soil  a  hundred  trailing  vines  had  run 
downward,  rich  in  fruit  and  leaves.  Knotted  trees 
sprang  from  the  crevices,  turning  their  limbs  up- 
"ward  toward  the  light ;  and  as  the  rising  sun  sent  its 
rays  athwart  the  gloom  it  made  the  still  lingering 
dew-drops  of  the  previous  night,  that  hung  upon  the 
spiders'  webs,  glisten  as, if  they  were  necklaces  of 
diamonds.  Seating  herself  upon  the  stump  of  a 
fallen  tree,  she  patiently  waited  the  signal  to  recross 
the  river  and  join  her  parents.  Judge  her  surprise, 
when  she  heard  in  this  wild  place,  and  over  her 
head,  the  laughter  of  little  children,  indulging  in 
merry  gambols,  and  even  as  she  listened  and  looked, 
she  discovered  a  flaxen-headed  urchin,  brown  as  a 
berry,  projecting  his  head  over  the  precipice,  with 
eyes  glowing  with  curiosity,  and  a  mouth  puckered 
up  as  if  he  were  whistling.  The  sight  so  unexpected 
caused  Mag  at  first  to  rub  her  eyes,  as  if  they  de- 
ceived her,  until  finally  recovering  her  senses,  she 
essayed  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  to  make  an 
acquaintance  with  the  young  pioneer. 

It  required  much  exertion  on  Mag's  part,  but  it 
was  accomplished,  and  before  her  stood  three  half- 
dad  children,  two  little  boys  and  a  delicately  formed 
girl,  wild  almost  as  the  partridges,  and  endeavoring 
to  hide  behipd  each  other.  Mag  spoke  to  them  in 
her  kindest  accents,  and  held  out  her  hand ;  whether 
it  was  the  smile  on  her  face,  or  the  glistening  of 
a  plain  gold  ring  upon  her  finger,  we  know  not,  but 
the  little  girl,  bolder  than  her  brothers,  gnawing 
fiercely  upon  one  of  her  fingers,  came  sideways  to- 
ward her.  Mag  took  the  unoccupied  ones  within 
her  own,  and,  pressing  them  gently,  asked  the  child 
its  name.  The  little  one  stared  about  awhile  with 
unmeaning  eyes,  and  finally  pointed  toward  what 
before  was  undiscovered,  some  ascending  smoke, 
and  the  evidences  of  a  just  commenced  "clearing." 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  and  won  upon  by  the  artless- 

*  From  an  unpublished  work  of  Incidents  of  Western 
Life  in  1799. 


ness  of  the  children,  Mag  followed  on  until  she  stood 
before  a  heap  of  rough-hewn  logs;  a  place  for  a 
window,  and  a  larger  opening  for  a  door,  showed  it 
to  be  the  rudest  kind  of  a  habitation.  The  noise  of 
her  footsteps,  and  that  of  the  children,  brought  out 
of  the  shelter  a  wircy-haired  dog,  that  showed  his 
sharp  teeth  at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,,  and 
upon  whom  the  two  boys  flung  thenu^lves  so 
roughly  for  its  ill-manners  that  the  cur  was  glad 
to  escape.  Mag  stood  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
and  then  entered,  ignorant  that  there  was  any  one 
within  to  hail  her  appearance.  Two  or  three  chairs 
with  deer-skin  seats,  and  a  table  leaning  against  the 
wall  for  support,  was  all  the  furniture  that  met  her 
eye,  unless  we  include  a  couple  of  kettles,  that 
glistened  from  constant  use,  from  under  which  the 
embers  had  mouldered  into  ashes,  and  yet  retained 
their  shape.  Mag  was  about  retreating,  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  an  occupant  save  herself,  when,  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  upon  a  low  bed,  raised 
from  the  floor  by  timbers  fastened  in  the  w^all,  she 
discovered  the  pale  face  and  emaciated  form  of  one 
she  knew  at  onco  to  be  the  mother  of  the  children 
about  her.  The  sight  of  so  much  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, so  ^tartlingly  new  to  her,  sunk  to  her  heart — 
she  leaned  over  the  patient  with  tenderness,  scarcely 
breathing  for  fear  of  awakening  her.  The  woman 
gave  a  slight  groan,  turned  her  face  toward  the  door 
and  opened  her  eyes.  The  presence  of  a  stranger 
at  first  alarmed  her,  and  Mag  repented  her  curiosity 
as  she  watched  the  wandering  eye  and  unmeaning 
expression.  It  settled  down,  finally,  into  strange  in- 
quiry, and,  with  a  smile  playing  about  her  com- 
pressed lips,  she  asked — 

"  Are  ye  of  Heaven,  stranger — so  far,  and  un- 
yearthly?" 

**  I  am  not,"  said  Mag,  with  emotion,  as  she  be- 
held the  symptoms  of  the  wandering  mind.  "  I  am 
not  of  Heaven.  My  father's  boat  is  just  below  here 
in  the  river — what  can  I  bring  from  it  to  relieve 
your  suflerings  ?" 

"  Bring  me  some  water !" 

Mag  handed  her  some  in  a  gourd,  which  she 
drank  eagerly,  her  hot  breath  almost  scorching  Mag's 
hand  as  it  played  upon  it. . 

"  Whar  ar  you  from  ?"  again  she  inquired  of  Mag, 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

"Just  from  the  river,"  was  the  reply  of  the  poor 
girl,  almost  overcome  with  excitement.  "  I  '11  go 
back  and  bring  some  one  to  help  you." 

"No,  don't  goV^  said  the  woman,  clutching  at 
Mag's  hand—"  do  n't  go — the  fever  is  off  now,  and 
the  ague  !"  and  the  poor  tuflferer  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart. 
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Marm — marm  !"    sang 


(( 


out   the   oldest   boy — 
Kit  wont  eat  no  more 


marm,  whar  's  the  corn  ? 
berries  I" 

At  this  appeal  the  poor  mother  showed  that  she 
heard  the  question  of  her  child — but  she  did  not  re- 
ply; and  the  boy,  after  repeating  the  remark  in  a 
whining,  complaining  tone  a  dozen  times,  dragged 
from  the  ashes  some  half-cooked  meat,  and,  seating 
himself  upon  the  door-sill,  divided  it  between  his 
brother  and  sister. 

*'  I  Ve  been  mighty  weak  a  long  time,"  finally 
sighed  the  woman — "  a  long  time — and  roots  and 
yarbs  ha  not  helped  me — even  doctor's  stuffs  ha  not 
helped  me." 

As  she  spoke,  the  talking  of  her  children  met  her 
ear. 

"Whar '11  be  my  children  when  I'm  gone? — 
who  '11  take  'em  to  the  settlements  ?" 

Mag  leaifed  over  the  sick  woman  and  endeavored 
to  encourage  her  drooping  spirit — but  in  vain.  The 
intermittent  fever,  so  common  to  a  new  country, 
had  racked  her  system,  and  preyed  upon  a  naturally 
weak  mind,  until  one  had  become  almost  insensible 
to  pain,  and  the  other  to  thought.  Occasionally 
would  she  for  a  moment  revive,  and  incoherently 
talk  of  things  evidently  reminiscences  of  her  youth. 
Then  she  would  speak  of  her  children — then  breathe 
short  sentences  of  a  prayer.  But  exposure  to  the 
weather,  bad  food,  and  the  accumulated  ills  of  a 
frontier,  exaggerated  by  indolence,  and  the  want  of 
all  mental  excitement,  joined  with  constant  disease, 
had  absolutely  destroyed  the  mind.  The  eye  gazed 
wildly  about — grew  every  moment  more  and  more 
inexpressive.  A  fearful  change  passed  over  her 
features,  and  INIag  stagjfered  and  fell  against  the 
rude  wall  of  the  cabin,  as  she  almost  faiiiled  at  the 
sudden  consciousness  that  the  woman  had  breathed 
her  last. 

A  heclic  flush  mantled  Mag's  pale  cheek,  and  the 
hcl  tears  dropped  iVoni  between  her  fingers,  as  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  she  wondered  why  a  scene 
so  dreadful  should  have  passed  before  her.  "While 
thus  speculating,  the  door  darkened,  and,  looking  up, 
she  Ixjheld  a  man,  with  a  sallow  face,  shocky  head 
of  hair,  and  long  beard,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  hind  quarter  of  a  deer,  around  whom  clung  with 
demonstrations  of  pleasure  the  three  children,  cry- 
ing—"  Dad— dad  1" 

Mag  at  once  comprehendetl  the  relation  of  the 
man  to  the  deceased,  and,  as  embarrassing  as  was 
her  situation,  she  at  once  looked  him  in  the  face, 
and,  with  the  tears  still  upon  her  checks,  told  him 
she  feared  his  wife  was  dead.  The  man,  with  stolid 
look,  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  then 
throwing  his  burthen  on  the  table,  and  placing  his 
rille  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  sal  down  upon  a  low 
block,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  face 
upon  his  hands,  gazed  unmeaningly  into  vacancy. 
Mag,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  quietly  into  the  open 
air,  and,  gathering  strength,  walked  rapidly  as  she 
could  toward  the  river. 


As  Rodney  reached  the  ascent  of  the  ravine,  he 


met  Mag— her  eyes  still  betraying  that  she  had  been 

weeping — in  fact,  the  agitation  of  her  whole  face 

was  painfiiL 

**  What  has  harmed  thee?"  the  yoimg  man  in- 
quired, with  unaffected  earnestness. 

"  Suffering  and  misery,"  replied  the  stricken  girl, 
almost  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth — *'  such  a  scene— 
so  dreadful !" 

And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to 
shut  out  from  her  memory  the  things  she  had  wit- 
nessed. 

Rodney  half  supported  her  as  she  descended  to 
the  river  side,  using  at  the  same  time  the  most  per- 
suasive language  in  his  power,  to  recover  her  spirits, 
and  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  distress.  A  few  broken 
sentences  from  Mag  gave  Rodney  an  idea  of  what 
she  had  seen ;  he  silently  directed  the  skiff  toward 
the  Ariel,  and  restored  the  poor  girl  to  her  parents. 
Morgan  had  been  most  anxiously  waiting  the  ap* 
pearance  of  Ben,  and  was  somewhat  out  of  hmnor 
at  his  absence ;  in  the  excitement  he  had  not  noticed 
his  child  particularly,  and  thought  nothing  of  her 
sudden  disappearance  into  the  hold  of  the  boat  with 
her  mother ;  already  had  he  given  orders  to  unloosen 
the  "  flat,"  when  Rodney  mentioned  to  him  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  trip  ashore.  Morgan,  instantly  coun- 
termanding his  order,  went  himself  below,  and  soon 
returning  he  jumped  into  the  skiff,  and  bidding  Rod- 
ney to  follow,  they  were  soon  across  the  river,  and 
as  they  were  landing  the  i^uatter  presented  himself. 
"  I  am  glad,  strangers,  yu've  cum'd  across,"  said 
he,  saluting  Morgan  and  Rodney,  **  prehaps  you  11 
help  a  poor  man  in  trouble  ?" 

"Most  certainly  we  will,"  answered  Morgan, 
"  we  have  left  the  boat  for  that  purpose." 

"  God  Almighty  blc^s  you  for  't,"  said  the  poor 
fellow  with  evident  emotion,  ''and  mabe  it  was 
yoiu-  darter  that  closed  her  eyes?"  he  continued, 
looking  at  Morgan.  « 

"  I  presume  it  was,"  said  the  father,  affected  to 
think  of  the  sorrowlul  task  imposed  upon  his  child. 

"Well,  she's  dun  now,"  said  the  raan  sorrow- 
fully, "  and  must  have  a  Christian's  burial." 

Morgan  comprehended  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  at  once,  and  explaining  to  Rodney  what  hu- 
manity required,  he  gave  some  general  directions, 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  flat.  The  squatter,  in  the 
mean  time,  talked  as  one  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
seemed  at  limes  almost  idiotic,  and  finally  sat  down 
and  gazed  steadily  into  vacancy,  apparently  without 
feeling  or  thought. 

"  How  long  was  your  wife  sick  ?'*  asked  Morgan, 
endeavoring  to  rouse  the  man  into  some  consciois- 
ness. 

"  Ever  since  spring,"  he  said,  unmovedly. 

*'  What  ailed  her  ?"  persevered  Morgan. 

"  Jist  agee — she  shuck  powerful  every  day — she 
tried  yarbs,  and  I  went  down  to  Limestun  for  doc- 
tor's stuffs — but  she  died." 

"  What  brought  on  the  ague?"  inquired  Morgan, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  conversation. 

*'  Rich  land  and  no  pine  knots  to  warm  by,"  said 
the  man,  musingly. 
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Rodney  returned  with  some  rough  planks,  torn 
from  places  that  made  them  not  positively  necessary 
to  the  flat,  and  with  a^  saw  and  hammer,  and  assisted 
by  Morgan,  they  were  carried  after  the  squatter,  fits 
he  led  the  way  to  his  desolate  house.  The  rudest 
possible  colfin  was  soon  made,  and  the  body  of  the 
poor  woman,  as  death  overtook  it,  was  laid  within 
it  by  the  bands  of  strangers,  her  little  children  all  the 
while  gazing  on  with  intense  but  ignorant  curiosity. 
This  duty  performed,  beneath  a  wide  spreading 
beech,  that  stood  upon  an  eminence  near  the  house, 
was  chosen  a  place  for  the  grave.  While  these 
terrible  preparations  were  going  on,  the  husband 
stood  by,  gazing,  as  if  yet  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
his  misfortune;  his  children,  accustomed  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  went  on  seeking  such  excite- 
ments as  offered,  pursuing  the  nimble  ^asshopper 
or  gay  butterfly.    The  funeral  was  an  unostentatious 


one  indeed,  the  chief  mourner  in  the  rear  of  the  two 
coffin  bearers,  formed  the  procession ;  the  children, 
for  angels  inspired  them,  went  whooping  oflf  in  the 
hollows  hard  by,  and  were  spared  the  first  impres- 
sions of  sorrow,  that  would  probably  have  seared 
their  little  hearts,  had  they  been  present,  as  their 
mother  was  forever  hidden  from  their  view. 

The  work  accomplished,  that  mysterious  pile  of 
earth  that  speaks  so  eloquently  of  mortality,  marked 
the  spot  where  lay  the  body  of  the  squatter's  wife. 
How  like  the  history  of  thousands  then  and  since. 
No  tear  of  her  own  sex,  none  of  the  delicacy  of  a 
woman's  hand  or  a  mother's  heart,  to  sanctify  or 
ble^  her  grave.  Obscure,  and  among  earth's  hum- 
blest,  her  spirit,  divested  of  its  clay,  in  eternity  will 
brighten  with  that  intelligence,  and  expand  with  that 
thought,  which  poverty  and  the  rough  cares  of  a 
cold  world  had  here  denied  it. 


*  mm^  » 
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A  BLi»sn(G  on  thy  ruby  lips,  on  each  bright  wavy  carl. 
And  long  may  ring  thy  silv'ry  laugh,  my  merry  little  girl. 
Ay,  clap  thy  tiny  dimpled  hands,  with  shouts  of  heart-felt 

glc«i 
And  from  thy  brother's  outstretched  arms,  his  teazing 

kisses  flee. 
The  day  may  come,  my  little  one— God  grant  it  be  not 

soon, 
Yet  fear  I  it  may  dawn  for  thee  before  "  life's  pleasant 

noon" — 
When  ihon  riialt  turn  unto  that  hand  for  comfort  and  for 

rest. 
And  weep  to  lay  an  aching  head  upon  that  loving  breast. 

Thou  hart  a  fatal  gift,  fair  child,  for  beauty  is  thy  dower — 
Beauty,  that  is  as  perishing  as  Spring's  first  timid  flower- 
Yet  many  a  foud  caress  it  brings,  and  many  a  kindly  word ; 
The  hearts  of  those  who  look  on  thee  with  thoughts  of 

love  are  stirred ; 
And  as  the  coming  years  speed  on,  and  thou,  no  more  a 

child, 
Shalt  be  grown  up  to  womanhood,  so  witching  and  so 

wild, 
A  spell  shall  nestle  in  those  curls,  beam  from  thy  'wilder- 

ing  eyes; 
And  man,  though  knowing  yreU  its  might,  ne'er  from  its 

influence  flies. 

Thy  heart  may  feed  on  honeyed  sounds,  may  rest  on  plea- 
sant smiles, 

Ay,  flattery  may  reach  thine  car  with  all  its  hidden  wiles ; 

And  when  reposing  trust  in  all,  thy  power,  love,  may 
depart, 

L«eaving  thee  lone  upon  the  earth,  with  crushed  and  break- 
ii^^  heart; 

For  those  who  would  have  shielded  thee  may  rest  within 
the  grave, 
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And  none  be  near  with  kindly  word,  from  dark  despair  to 

save. 
The  one  all  deemed  the  dearest  may  have  coldly  turned 

away — 
For  man  full  spttdUy  forgeU  the  idol  qfa  day; 

I  watched  a  mother's  eye  grow  dim  who  kissed  thy  velvet 

cheek. 
With  lips  so  won  and  tremulous,  she  did  not  dare  to 

speak. 
She  thought  of  her  own  baby  boy,  who  by  her  oft  had 

pla>*ed, 
And  with  the  falling  of  the  leaf  to  his  long  rest  was  laid. 
So  thou  may'st  die,  my   darling   child,  to   sleep   with 

Autumn's  flowers. 
And  fading  thus,  know  naught  of  earth  except  its  pleasant 

hours. 
Although  it  seemeth  sad  to  us,  't  would  be  a  happier  lot 
Than  to  outlive  kind  words  and  smiles,  by  kindred  hearts 

forgot. 

But  no— this  shall  not  be  thy  fate,  my  rosy,  bright-eyed 

pet; 
There  is  no  cause  for  boding  thoughts,  for  gloomy  fears  as 

yet. 
Thy  life  hath  been  all  sonshine  from  the  moment  of  thy 

birth, 
And  now  no  cloud  for  thee  shall  throw  its  shadow  on  the 

earth. 
There  is  no  shade  within  thine  eyes,  none  on  thy  pore 

young  brow ; 
Why  should  not  life  be  always  bright  and  fair  for  thee  as 

now? 
Oh,  would  that  thus  in  peace  might  pass  the  life  that  Ood 

has  given,  .•  ^^ 

That  thou  may'st  tread  ^JS^iVit  path,  up  to  thy  home  in 

Heaven.  '  * " 


"SHE    WAS    THE    FIRST    LOVE    OF    MY    HEART 
THE  LAST  LOVE  SHE  SHALL  BE." 


One  Monday  morning,  many  years  ago,  say 
twenty,  more  or  less,  I  made  my  debut  at  the 
academy,  in  a  town  near  Boston,  the  people  of 
which  were  famed  for  their  sedentary  habits.  I  was 
a  boy  then,  full  of  life  and  health,  but  with  manners 
chastened  by  a  naturally  pensive  and  sensitive  dis- 
position. The  day  previous  was  Sunday,  and,  as  I 
walked  to  church  by  the  side  of  the  good  dominie's 
beautiful  wife,  with  whom  I  was  to  board,  and 
listened  to  the  clear  silver*  tone  (so  unlike  the 
cracked  kettle  of  my  native  village)  of  the  church- 
bell,  as  it  sent  forth  its  simimons  from  the  old 
'*  Tannel,"  to  all  the  people,  to  come  and  worship 
God;  I  was  happy ! 

But  now  the  scene  was  changed;  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  noisy  crowd  of  boys,  each  seeming 
anxious  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  torture  he  had 
endured  the  day  previous,  in  refraining  from  play 
and  keeping  quiet.  Such  was  the  din  of  voices,  and 
confusion  of  movement,  that  I  could  hardly  tell  one 
boy  from  another.  The  girls,  too,  in  full  possession 
of  the  school-room,  were  not  much  less  noisy.  But 
in  a  moment  the  scene  was  changed — ^the  master 
entered  the  house,  the  girls  becpjne  seated,  and  the 
boys  reluctantly  followed  their  example. 

Then  it  was  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  school,  begin- 
ning with  the  boys,  to  see  if  I  could  find  one  whom 
I  thought  I  might  make  a  friend  of.  They  all  looked 
very  neat,  with  their  stiffly  starched  shirt  collars  turned 
tidily  over  the  collars  of  their  jackets.  All  returned  my 
look,  some  sheepishly,  not  one  kindly — most  of  them 
grinned.  Disheartened,  almost  home-sick,  I  turned 
for  consolation  to  the  girls.  As  you  might  suppose, 
they  were  all  looking  at  the  new-comer,  and,  as 
their  gaze  met  mine,  some  looked  down,  some  tit- 
tered, others  frowned.  But  there  was  one,  a  fair, 
curly-haired  girl,  who  sat  directly  opposite  me ;  as 
her  eyes  met  mine,  I  felt  their  gaze  like  magic.  Oh  I 
Ihey  were  sweet  fountains,  those  rich  dark  eyes, 
and  I  drank  deeply  from  them  of  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement, till  I  felt  soothed  and  happy.  But  still  I 
g^ed,  and,  methought,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
power  to  soothe,  those  brilliant  orbs,  after  one  flash 
of  triumph,  changed  to  a  soft,  fixed  look  of— yes, 
(I'll  say  it  now,  'twas  **  long,  long  ago,")  of  love. 
Of  my  own  feelings  I  will  not  speak,  save  to  say 
that  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  my  head  drooped  upon 
my  desk — and  it  was  tlie  happiest  moment  of  my 
life! 

Time  passed  on — ^my  strength  and  courage  had 
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nlvcr  crown»,  caal  in  it  by  her  order. 


been  fully  tested,  and  I  had  found  my  level  among 
my  school-fellows,  in  doors  and  out.  With  the  mu- 
ter, I  was  a  prodigious  favorite;  his  choice  fell  upon 
me,  out  of  a  half  score  of  boys,  for  his  chum,  and  I 
thus  enjoyed  his  favor,  at  the  expense  of  the  envy  of 
half  the  school. 

After  the  mute  conversation  which  passed  between 
myself  and  the  little  Julia,  you  will  no  doubt  suppose 
we  soon  became  fast  friends.  Let  me  d^Knribe  her : 
I  have  already  said  enough  of  her  eyes — ^her  hair  was 
a  rich  auburn,  almost  brown,  hanginfc  in  natural 
curls  about  her  face  and  neck,  and  falling  most  luxu- 
riously below  her  shoulders.  Altogether  she  was 
one  that  would  be  ch(^en  by  acclamation  out  of  a 
thousand  for  a  Queen  of  May — and  no  artist  could 
look  upon  her  without  wishing  to  transfer  her  face 
to  canvas,  to  be  retained  in  his  studio  for  a  study. 

She  had  seen  twelve  summers,  myself  fourteen — 
and  we  were  both  in  love — and,  if  we  told  the  truth, 
then  for  the  first  time.  Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day aAernoon  found  us  seated  side  by  side  in  her 
father's  sleigh,  for  a  ride,  which  lasted  until  an  elder 
sister's  patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  edict 
had  passed  that  I  should  get  out  at  the  comer,  near, 
but  out  of  sight  of  my  boarding  house.  I  should  have 
bated  that  corner,  had  it  not  been  the  one  where  I 
always  got  in.  Then  there  were  the  little  love  let- 
ters, written  upon  coarse  paper  pilfered  from  our 
writing  books ;  and,  for  sudden  emergencies,  the 
few  lines  written  in  a  large  hand  upon  oiu*  slates, 
and  at  some  I'avorable  moment,  when  the  attention 
of  teacher  and  pupils  was  pre-occupied,  held  up  to 
be  read.  Oh  I  those  were  happy  days — but  they  did 
not  last. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  dear  excellent  mother,  stating  that 
she  could  no  longer  afford  the  expenses  of  my  re- 
maining at  school,  and  requesting  me  to  come  at 
once  to  the  city,  where  she  had  removed,  to  reside 
with  a  newly  elected  son-in-law,  who  had  secured 
me  "  a  situation  in  an  excellent  store,  where  my 
duties  would  be  very  light,"  and  the  conipensation 
liberal,  viz  :  my  board  and  thirty  dollars  per  year 
until  I  was  of  age;  and  I  was  required  to  pledge 
myself  not  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary  until  I 
had  attained  my  majority.  This  promise  I  made  and 
faithfully  kept.  When  my  mother  found  what  I  had 
to  do  in  my  new  situation,  she  was  very  unhappy, 
for  she  thought  it  degrading  that  one  of  her  boys 
should  be  reduced  to  sweeping  out  a  store,  trimming 
lamps,  and  cleaning  windows,  with  the  privilege  of 
a  nigger  for  a  vis  a  vis  all  above  the  first  story,  lest 
he  should  break  his  neck  ii  he  ventured  outside. 
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But  to  return  to  wben  I  left  school.  I  receive  my 
letter  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  take  the  stage  at  an 
early  hour  the  following  morning,  so  that  I  had  no 
time  to  say  farewell ;  but  I  remember  that  I  spent 
nearly  the  whole  night,  after  packing  up  my  slender 
wardrobe,  in  covering  a  sheet  of  foolscap  to  Julia, 
assuring  her  of  my  deep  regret  at  leaving,  her,  espe- 
cially without  the  mournful  pleasure  of  saying  fare- 
well ;  protesting  that  I  should  always  love  her,  and 
her  only,  and  exhorting  her  to  constancy  in  return — 
winding  up  with  a  verse  of  poetry,  which  I  have 
forgotten,  but  which,  I  have  since  learned,  made 
more  impression  than  all  the  letter  besides.  I  con- 
fided the  important  document  to  the  care  of  a  long- 
faced,  red-headed  boy,  who  promised  faithfully  to 
deliver  it  into  her  own  hands  when  no  one  was  pre- 
sent, and  never  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  any 
one  :  both  of  which  promises  he  religiously  kept,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  although  I  have  never 
seen  his  lugubrious  face  since. 

Julia  and  I  did  not  meet  again  for  three  years.  I 
had  not  much  changed — hard  work,  and  close  con- 
finement to  the  city,  had  kept  me  from  growing; 
while  she,  who  had  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and  romp- 
ing exercises  of  the  country,  was  a  tall  full-grown 
woman.  We  met  in  the  street,  and  Idid  not  know 
her  until  she  spoke,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
rich  tones  of  that  musical  voice ;  and  the  eyes,  too, 
were  the  same  thai  had  fixed  my  gaze  three  years 
before,  when  wandering  over  the  school-house  in 
search  of  one  look  of  sympathy  or  encouragement. 
I  was  just  at  that  age  when  boys,  if  small,  are  sensi- 
tive upon  that  point,  and  cannot  tolerate  the  prox- 
imity of  any  young  lady  taller  than  themselves. 
Here,  then,  stood  my  dearest,  my  only,  my  first  love, 
she  of  whom  I  had  constantly  dreamed,  sleeping  and 
waking,  ever  since  we  parted — a  full  half  head 
above  me,  looking  down  upon  her  little  lover.  I 
have  a  tell-tale  face,  dear  reader,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  eye  detected  all  my  feelings  of  regret, 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

I  had  lost  my  little  sweetheart !  We  met  occa- 
sionally during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  but  al- 
ways with  feelings  of  constraint  upon  both  sides, 
although  time  had  removed  the  disparity  of  height. 

At  length  I  heard,  with  a  sort  of  undefinable  feel- 
ing of  regret,  that  she  was  married,  and  had  gone 
away  with  her  husband  to  a  foreign  land. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  she  was  almost  forgotten; 
rarely  visiting  my  memory,  save  when  passing 
through  the  place  of  our  school-days,  or  when  meet- 
ing some  old  school  companion. 

I,  too,  became  a  wanderer,  and  am  changed.  My 
heart,  naturally  warm,  has  been  chilled  by  contact 
-with  those  less  so — disappointment  has  met  mo  early 
in  all  my  struggles  for  wealth  and  happiness ;  and  I 
have  ceased  to  struggle. 

Returning  the  other  day  from  the  sunny  South, 
where  I  had  passed  the  winter  in  pursuit  of  health, 
as  I  stepped  on  board  the  steamboat  at  New  York 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lady  and  two  little 
cdiildren,  in  deep  mourning.  I  approached,  and  was 
recognized  by  Julia ! 


'*  Are  those  your  children?" 

"  Yes." 

''  The  girl  is  not  like  you ;  let  me  see  the  boy's 
face." 

"Ah!  that's  your  boy!"  I  could  have  hugged 
the  little  fellow  to  my  heart,  for  he  turned  round 
with  just  such  a  smile  as  his  mother  used  to  lavish 
on  me  years  ago,  and  he  had  her  bright  expressive 
eye. 

"  Have  you  no  children  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Are  you  not  married?" 

*'No." 

"  Never  been  married  ?" 

»'  No." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  about  being  married 
before  I  was." 

*'  Oh!  no,  I  never  thought  of  marrying." 

We  discoursed  of  many  things.  I  inquired  for  her 
father  and  mother — both  dead — and  her  husband — 
dead  too — all  dead !  Soon  after  supper  Julia  retired 
to  her  state-room,  and  I  bade  her  good-night,  aAer 
being  allowed  to  see  the  two  little  ones,  who  were 
stowed  away  at  *'  heads  and  points"  in  the  lower 
berth. 

I  felt  strangely  restless  when  I  found  myself  alone, 
and  concluding  that  I  would  not  retire,  as  we  were 
to  leave  the  boat  for  the  cars  soon  after  midnight, 
I  sat  down  with  a  book  in  the  saloon  upon  the  upper 
deck,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  until  we 
landed.  In  less  than  an  horn*,  an  accident  happened 
to  some  part  of  the  machinery,  which  compelled 
them  to  stop  the  engine ;  and,  as  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers betrayed  considerable  alarm,  by  making 
their  appearance  upon  deck  rather  in  dishabille,  I 
stepped  to  the  door  of  Julia's  state-room  to  assure 
her  there  was  no  danger.  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
civility  in  a  few  moments  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  widow,  who  seemed  a  good  deal  agitated  by 
her  fears  for  her  little  children.  I  reiterated  my 
assurance  that  they  were  in  no  danger  from  the 
accident  which  had  occurred,  and  urged  her  not  to 
awaken  them,  for  they  slept  soundly  through  all  the 
commotion. 

The  other  passengers  soon  retired ;  and  we  were 
once  more  alone  together,  the  first  time  for  many, 
many  years. 

It  was  a  deliciously  calm,  lovely  night,  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly — but  I  will  not  attempt  the  de- 
scription of  a  perfect  moonlight  night  upon  the 
water — all  have  seen,  and  there  are  few  that  have 
not  felt  its  influence.  My  companion  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  other  more  frightened  or 
less  thoughtful  passengers,  although  her  toilet  was 
made  with  less  care  than  usual,  and  her  head,  which 
had  before  been  covered  either  with  a  hat  or  cap, 
was  now  exposed  to  the  balmy  night  air ;  and  as 
we  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  her  arm  resting 
in  mine,  and  her  dark  brown  hair  falling  over  her 
brow  and  cheek,  she  seemed  more  like  the  little 
girl  who  had  won  lu^ioyish  heart,  than  she  ever 
had  since  we  sat  ^^^Bp  ^^<^  other  in  the  old 
school-house.  ^^^P 
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We  talked  frankly  of  our  young  days ;  of  the  rides, 
the  walks,  the  love-letters,  the  quarrels  and  the 
reconciliations,  until 

"  I  felt,  I  felt,  I  was  a  boy  again !" 

Another  hour  added  to  the  one  we  thus  pasted  to- 
gether, and  the  man  who  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  a  heart  capable  of  loving,  would  have  been 
as  fairly  won  as  the  boy  once  was,  and  by  the  same 
irresistible  little  girl,  now  changed  to  the  full,  com- 
manding woman. 

I  spoke  of  first  impressions  and  early  prejudices, 
and  she  agreed  with  me  that  they  were  lasting,  and 
with  difficulty  eradicated.  In  short,  I  bade  her  good- 
bye for  a  few  days,  the  next  morning,  with  the 


thought  that  there  might  yet  be  happiness  in  store 
forme. 

It  was  just  a  week  after  that  I  saw  her  next ;  a 
long  interval  it  seemed — ^not  an  hour  of  it  was  she 
absent  from  my  memory.  Well,  we  met — she  was 
courteous  and  polite,  nay  more,  there  was  kindness 
in  her  manner— but  no  love.  She  did  not  once,  save 
in  following  my  lead,  allude  to  other  days;  and, 
after  I  had  taken  my  leave,  and  calmly  retraced  our 
interview,  I  felt  that  she  had,  by  her  manner,  as 
plainly  rejected  «a«,  as  I  had  A«r,  years  before,  when 
she  startled  me  with  the  apparition  of  a  full-grown 
woman,  when  I  continued  to  remember  her,  and 
worship  her,  as  a  little  girl.  l. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1833,  I  was  on  my  re- 
turn from  a  trapping  tour  on  Green  River,  the  Grand 
Colorado  of  the  West,  in  company  with  three  com- 
panions, one  named  Alexandre,  a  half-breed,  Ver- 
boncosur,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  American  named 
Worthington.  After  a  long  day's  tramp,  we  halted 
in  a  neck  of  timber,  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Colo- 
rado, immediately  bordering  upon  a  wide  spreading 
prairie ;  and,  having  here  pitched  our  tent,  and  tied 
the  animals,  we  started  out  to  reconnoitre  the  neigh- 
borhood surrounding  Jhe  camp-ground.  The  coun- 
try we  had  been  traveling  over  all  day  lay  imme- 
diately in  the  path  of  the  roving  bands  of  Arapaho 
and  Crow  Indians,  and  the  former  tribe  was  the 
white  man's  inveterate  foe.  Caution,  therefore, 
counseled  us  to  examine  the  tracks  imprinted  aroimd 
*  us  before  we  resigned  ourselves  to  security  and  re- 
pose. Having  mounted  a  willow-covered  ridge, 
near  the  encampment,  I  descended  into  a  small 
valley  on  our  right,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
fore I  descried  smoke  issuing  from  the  covert. 
Carefully  approaching  the  spot  I  soon  discovered  a 
numerous  war  party  encampment  of  Crows,  and,  as 
they  were  friendly  to  the  company  I  belonged  to, 
without  hesitation  I  entered  the  circle  seated  around 
the  fire.  All  seized  their  weapons  with  a  general 
exclamation  of  ''how!"  when,  informing  them,  in 
their  own  language,  that  I  was  Tjittle  Woff—a.  name 
conferred  upon  me  by  an  old  chief  of  the  tribe  while 
I  was  sojourning  at  their  village— they  immediately 
remembered  me,  and  all^rfMs  of  hostilities  were 
stayed  between  us.  A^^Hfriendly  shaking  of 
hands,  and  a  short  smokABR  calumet,  I  obtained 


all  the  information  I  needed  relative  to  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  and  with  pleasure  learned  that  the  war  parties 
of  the  Crows  had  driven  them  far  from  the  somhem 
hunting  grounds.  The  chief  of  the  party,  and  a 
number  of  his  braves,  accompanied  me  a  short  dis- 
tance on  my  retiuno,  and,  when  we  parted,  it  was 
with  mutual  expressions  of  friendship.  On  arriving 
at  camp,  I  found  my  companions  a'waiting  my 
coming.  Each  reported  his  observations,  and  the 
information  which  I  imparted  was  received  with 
general  satisfaction.  It  also  confirmed  their  seve- 
ral reports,  all  declaring  their  search  yielded  no  sign 
of  hostile  footsteps. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made  for  a  night  of 
uninterrupted  repose,  and  every  thing  promised  the 
luxury.  Our  wearied  march,  with  the  unceasing 
watchfulness  necessary  for  safety,  had  worn  u* 
down,  until  a  night  of  unbroken  sleep  was  lo(*ked 
forward  to  as  the  greatest  boon  circumstances  could 
confer  upon  us.  A  foe  would  not  approach  ns  iu 
the  position  we  occupied,  with  our  friends  the  Crows 
posted  in  such  close  proximity — ^they  w«re  nearly 
within  hail — certainly  within  sound  of  our  guns.  A 
final  examination  was  made  of  the  lariat  ropes 
which  confined  our  animals,  and  then  a  short  smoke 
— the  trapper's  greatest  luxury — was  indulged  in; 
after  which,  spreading  the  buffalo  robes,  we  dropped 
off  into  a  slumber  that  needed  no  artificiil  aiAr  to 
prolong  its  soundness. 

How  long  we  had  lain  in  sleep  I  know  feoi ;  bqpL 
all  at  once,  with  a  suddenness  which  staTtechrepos6 
into  flight,  I  felt  myself  jerked  from  the  robe  6i 
which  I  was  resting.    My  first  thought  wis  thst 
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Indians  had  attacked  us,  but  the  light  ol'  the  fire  dis- 
closed my  antagonist  to  be  a  vsolf^  who  had  seized 
and  still  held  me  fast  by  the  left  hand.  I  had  no 
weapon  within  my  reach,  so,  without  hesitation,  I 
struck  him  with  my  shut  fist,  and,  delivering  the 
blow  upon  his  grinning  muzzle  with  all  my  force,  I 
broke  his  hold,  but  in  doing  so  lacerated  my  thumb 
against  his  tusk.  The  whole  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Alexandre,  who  lay  nearest  to 
me,  aroused  himself,  and,  no  sooner  was  I  released 
from  the  infuriated  beast,  than  it  seized  him  by  the 
cheek.  lie  choked  it  off,  when,  by  this  time,  Ver- 
boncceur  and  Worthington  having  secured  their 
knives,  they  rushed  upon  the  animal.  Each  in- 
flicted wounds  upon  him — ^but  both  were  bitten. 
With  a  howl  which  curdled  the  hearer's  blood,  our 
assailant  fied,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
This  sudden  and  violent  interruption  to  our  slum- 
bers was  not  endured  with  Christian  meekness,  nor 
commented  on  in  those  choice  epithets  which  be- 
speak a  delightful  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  we  all 
indulged  in  a  few  bitter  expletives  against  this  noc- 
turnal visiter,  and,  having  thus  in  a  measure  ap- 
peased the  wrath  within  us,  we  hastily  bound  up 
the  wounds  we  had  received,  and  once  more  foi^ot 
our  dangers  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep. 

When  morning  broke,  all  sallied  forth,  in  different 
directions,  filled  with  revengeful  purposes  against 
the  wolf,  believing  that  he  would  lurk  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. But,  after  an  extended  search,  we  were 
forced  to  forego  the  promised  revenge,  and  vent  our 
anger  in  declarations  of  what  we  would  have  done 
if  chance  had  only  placed  him  within  gun-shot. 
On  my  return,  I  again  encountered  the  Crow 
party,  the  chief  of  which  informed  me  that  a 
fnad  flcW/'had  visited  their  camp  the  night  previous. 
He  had  been  driven  off,  however,  before  he  had 
bitten  any  of  their  party.  This  intelligence  chilled 
my  blood  with  a  horrid  apprehension;  and  when  he 
added  that  the  animal  fled  in  the  direction  of  our 
camp,  I  felt  assured  he  had  been  our  fierce  visiter. 
With  gloomy  forebodings  of  coming  ill,  I  returned 
to  my  companions,  who  were  preparing  for  a  start. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  we  departed  from 
the  camping-ground,  and,  holding  our  way  down 
the  valley,  came  upon  the  great  Crow  trace^  where, 
discovering  the  tracks  of  a  large  party  of  white 
men,  we  followed  it  up  and  fell  in  with  a  trapping 
party  of  the  North  American  Fur  Company.  From 
them  I  obtained  some  wJuskey  and  salt,  which  I 
applied  to  my  wound-*,  an^dvising  my  companions 
to  use  the  same  precaution,  I  intimated  that  the  ani- 
mal which  bit  us  might  be  rabid.  They  laughed  at 
my  fears;  but  after,  as  I  thought,  sufficiently  amus- 
ing themselves  about  my  ''womanish"  dread  of  a 
wolf  bite,  I  checked  their  mirth  by  imparting  to 
them  the  intelligence  I  had  gained  from  the  Crows. 
Having,  however,  commenced  amu!«ing  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  my  fears,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
they  continued.  I  was  awed  by  a  presentiment  of 
coming  evil,  and  exhibited  it,  no  doubt,  in  my  coun- 
tenance. Moreover,  between  dread  of  the  wounds 
I  had  received,  and  chagrin  at  their  ill-timed  merri- 
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ment,  I  was  influenced  to  drink  freely  of  the  liquor. 
My  stolid  air  of  indifference,  together  with  my  con- 
tinued libations,  alarmed  them,  for  I  was  habitually 
temperate  as  regarded  drink — ^but  the  reverse  in 
passion.  An  outburst  of  anger  on  my  part  would 
have  been  natural,  and  have  amused  them — but  my 
troubled  countenance,  coupled  with  the  quiet  despair 
of  my  actions,  made  them  uneasy,  and  they  watched 
me  with  interest.  The  liquor  first  made  keen  my 
sensibilities,  then  imparted  a  reckless  indifference, 
which  was  followed  by  the  stupor  of  deep  intoxica- 
tion ;  and,  wrapped  in  its  attendant  robe  of  oblivion, 
I  forgot  the  previous  night's  encounter.  The  songs 
and  adventures  related  arouiid  the  camp-fire  on  that 
night  were  unheard  by  me — and  both  companies 
were  prepared  to  separate  in  the  morning  before 
they  aroused  me  from  my  deep  sleep.  AH  the  pain- 
ful feelings  of  intoxication  awoke  with  me,  and, 
stupid  and  sick,  I  made  my  way  to  a  brook  beside 
the  halting-ground,  and  laved  my  fevered  head-  and 
body  in  its  cool  waters.  Here  Worthington,  one  of 
my  companions,  separated  from  us  and  joined  the 
other  company.  Bidding  him  and  the  party  adieu, 
we  turned  our  horses'  heads,  and  again  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  the  Laramie  river.  We  were  in  a 
region  where  danger  lurked  in  every  bush,  and 
where  the  footsteps  of  human  being  brought  hostility 
almost  as  surely  as  the  clouds  betoken  rain.  Thus 
far  through  the  whole  season  of  trapping  we  had 
escaped  unhurt,  and  were  returning,  richly  laden 
with  spoils. 

But  while  successfully  avoiding  the  savage  foe,  a 
hidden  one  was  at  work  in  our  midst  more  terrible 
than  the  painted  warriors  of  the  western  desert — 
more  appalling  in  its  promised  fatality  than  the  tor- 
turing knife  of  the  ruthless  red  man.  Hydrofkolia^ 
in  all  its  horrid  panoply  of  terrors,  looked  out  from 
the  eyes  that  surrounded  me,  and  1  thought  the  mad- 
ness was  reflected  back  from  my  own. 

On  the  day  we  crossed  Cdche-d-la-Pondre  river,  a 
colt,  on  which  we  had  strapped  some  light  articles, 
betrayed  symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  found  out  he  had  been  bitten.  Alexandre 
and  VerboncQJur  had  fastened  thetr  guns  upon  his 
pack,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  burthen  while 
climbing  the  river  banks,  and  now  with  dismay  they 
observed  him  break  loose  from  the  mule  to  whick^ 
he  was  tied,  and  with  a  yell  of  terror  fly  from  the 
stream  we  had  just  crossed,  the  foam  gathering 
around  his  mouth,  indicating  with  certainty  the 
cause  of  his  frantic  actions.  The  arms  he  bore 
away  were  necessary  for  our  protection.  I,  there- 
fore, started  in  pursuit — but  the  mad  animal  being 
lightly  laden  soon  left  ray  jaded  mule  far  behind, 
and,  dashing  over  a  ledge  to  our  left,  ere  I  reached 
the  promontory  he  was  entirely  lost  to  view.  Mis- 
fortune appeared  to  have  thrown  her  mantle  over 
us,  and,  to  a  dread  of  the  disease  which  threatened 
us,  was  now  added  the  loss  of  weapons.  Continuing 
our  course  down  the  borders  of  the  Laramie,  which 
became  frozen  over  by  the  continued  cold  weather, 
we  approached  the  Jfl^^ork  of  the  Platte,  and, 
while  in  its  immed^i^^Hghborhood,  fancied  we 
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observed  the  colt  quietly  grazing  in  a  plain  before 
m.  Leaving  Alexandre,  who  complained  of  being 
ill,  in  the  tent,  Verboncoeur  and  myself  started  in 
pursuit.  A  flicker  of  hope  stole  about  our  hearts 
that  this  might  indeed  be  the  runaway  animal,  free 
from  hydrophobia,  which  had  fled,  startled  by  the 
close  proximity  of  a  beast  of  prey,  or  had  been  only 
stung  to  momentary  madness  by  some  venomous 
insect.  As  we  neared  the  animal  all  hopes  fled — 
distance  and  our  ardent  wishes  bad  converted  the 
hump  of  a  buffalo  into  the  semblance  of  a  pack, 
which  on  nearer  approach  resolved  itself  into  its 
real  character,  and  cast  us  back  again  into  a  state  of 
despondency.  At  this  moment  a  cry  from  my  com- 
panion, who  was  pointing  toward  camp,  directed 
my  attention  thitherward,  and  the  next  moment  I 
beheld  our  tent  on  fire,  and  the  half-breed  flourishing 
around  his  head  a  burning  faggot.  We  instantly 
turned  our  horses'  heads  and  rode  with  all  speed  to- 
ward him — as  we  approached  he  started  off  the  pack- 
mules  with  his  brand,  and  when  we  reached  the  spot 
all  our  worst  fears  were  confirmed — he  was  a  howl- 
ing madman  I 

After  a  violent  struggle,  in  which  he  inflicted  se- 
vere blows  upon  us  both,  we  succeeded  in  securing 
his  arms,  and  having  bound  him  upon  a  pallet  of 
skins,  we  drove  stakes  into  the  frozen  ground  and 
there  tied  him.  While  he  raved  and  howled,  all  the 
savage  in  his  nature  made  predominant  by  his 
malady,  VerbonccEur  and  myself  sat  weighed  down 
with  horrid  dread,  and  were  contemplating  each 
other  with  fear.  I  fancied  I  beheld  a  wild  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes,  and  no  doubt  he  observed  the  same 
in  mine.  Alexandre,  in  the  mean  time,  recovered 
from  his  convulsion,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  suppli- 
cation besought  us  to  end  his  torture,  by  sending  a 
bullet  through  his  brain.  His  supplications  but 
echoed  the  thoughts  which  were  coursing  through 
my  mind — I  was  meditating  huicide  with  all  the 
coolne8.s  of  a  wretch  whosie  cup  of  despair  is  to  the 
full,  and  the  tide  of  which  but  lingers  on  the  brim. 
Another,  and  another  convulsion  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disca!«e  upon  poor  Alexandre ;  in  his 
terrible  paroxysms  he  tore  one  arm  looj-e  from  the 
cords,  and  with  a  howl  began  to  rend  it  with  his 
teeth;  when  we  secured  the  limb  he  tried  to  seize 
his  shoulder,  this  we  prevented  by  placing  a  strap 
across  his  forehead,  and  fastening  it  on  each  side 
with  stakes — he  now  bit  his  lips  with  fury,  and  the 
blood  and  foam  gathered  about  them  in  his  agony, 
while  the  pupil  of  his  dark  eye  shot  fire,  and  the 
ball,  which  a  few  days  previous  was  white  as  the 
snow  upon  the  hills,  assumed  a  hue  as  red  as  blood. 
All  other  dangers  vanished  before  this  one — the 
savage  foe  no  longer  inspired  fear,  indeed  he  w^ould 
have  been  welcomed  to  a  conflict  which  promised 
for  us  certain  death.  As  the  sun  of  that  dav  of  sor- 
row  went  down,  the  half-breed's  paroxysms  Ijecame 
more  violent,  and  seating  ourselves  beside  his  rude 
mountain  couch,  wo  watched  him  through  the  gloom 
of  night.  Morning  at  lensy^awned,  and  we  were 
rejoiced  that  with  its  firsl^^B^e  spirit  of  our  com- 
rade fled,  leaving  his  torfl^PEody  to  its  long  sleep. 


Alexandre's  knife  had  been  carried  off  by  the  colt, 
with  the  guns,  and  the  amount  of  arms  between 
Verboncoeur  and  myself  was  one  rifle,  two  knives, 
and  a  pistol ;  of  these  my  companion  had  but  a  knife 
as  his  share,  and  I  felt  selfishly  glad,  for  be  was  an 
athletic  man,  who,  armed,  in  madness,  would  slay 
me  in  a  moment ;  I  therefore  dntched  the  weapons 
I  possessed  with  an  eager  gripe,  and  watched  ray 
cwnrade's  motions  with  painful  vigilance.  We 
could  not  bury  Alexandre's  body,  the  earth  being  so 
frozen  it  was  impossible  to  dig  it  with  our  knives, 
we  therefore  started  down  to  the  river,  with  the  in- 
tention of  cutting  a  hole  through  the  ice  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  stream,  out  of  reach  of  the  wolves. 
Verboncceur  first  commenced  cmting,  but  had  not 
succeeded  in  making  a  crevice  before  he  snapped 
his  knife-blade  off  about  midway.  This  accident,  at 
any  time  while  in  the  motmtains,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  great  misfortune — in  our  situation 
it  was  viewed  as  a  frightful  calamity — a  loss  which 
rendered  us  weak  and  helpless  in  defence,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  replace ;  and  yet,  para- 
dox as  it  may  seem,  while  I  grieved  I  rejoiced,  for, 
while  it  diminished  the  number  of  our  Tveapons,  it 
robbed  my  companion  of  the  only  dangerous  one  be 
had  left,  and  one  I  had  looked  upon  with  dread.  I 
represented  to  him  the  necessity  of  carefully  pre- 
serving the  other  knife,  and  he  assented ;  we  there- 
fore concluded  not  to  risk  it  in  the  ice,  but  folding 
up  the  remains  of  our  dead  companion  in  a  buflalo- 
robe  left  it  upon  the  prairie  without  sepulture,  with 
the  winds  alone  to  murmur  his  dirge.  So  perished 
the  first  victim  of  the  Mad  Wolf. 

When  we  again  started,  my  companion  asked  me 
for  the  pistol  in  my  belt,  and  the  knife  in  ray  sheath, 
which  he  argued  would  be  a  fair  division  of  the 
weapons,  and  I  had  no  good  reason  for  refusini^r  him, 
other  than  my  wakeful  fears,  but  I  put  him  ofl"  with 
an  excuse  that  I  wi>licd  to  place  them  in  pR^pcr 
order  before  I  resigned  them.  He  suiiled,  and  we 
journeyed  on.  After  observing  his  couutenance  for 
some  time,  I  began  to  grow  reassured — it  lot)ked 
calm  and  undisturbed,  and  his  step  displayed  a  Ann* 
ness  and  decision  which  I  believed  could  only  be- 
long to  health  in  body  and  mind.  While  thus  grow- 
ing in  hope  and  confidence,  and  when  on  the  very 
eve  of  yielding  up  a  weapon  to  him,  a  woll*  howled 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  I  could  see  him 
shudder,  the  muscles  of  his  face  contract,  and  his 
eye  assume  an  unusuaj^uslre,  while  a  low  groan 
broke  from  his  heaving  chest.  I  biigged  the 
weapons  in  my  possession  with  increased  eager- 
ness, and  clung  to  them  with  a  tenacity  foimded  on 
absolute  fear,  for  I  conjectured,  and  rightly,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  dread  malady  which  carried  ofl"  our 
half-breed  companion  were  making  themselves 
manifest  in  Verboncocur.  In  crossing  a  small 
branch  which  emptied  into  the  Laramie,  I  again 
watched  his  features,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia burst  forth  in  a  paroxysm,  uumistakeahle  in 
its  character.  He  instantly  rushed  upon  me,  when 
with  the  heavy  barrel  of  my  rifle  I  felled  him  sense- 
less— ^my  fears  had  made  me  a  Hercules  in  strength 
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— and  then  leaping  upon  his  insensible  body  I  bound 
him  with  a  lartai  rope  so  tightly  that  in  vain  he 
struggled  for  freedom.  I  sat  down  beside  him  with 
my  teeth  clenched,  and  listened  unmoved  to  his 
ravings  and  prayers  for  death — he,  like  Alexandre, 
besought  me  to  despatch  him — ^but  finding  his  suppli- 
cations move  me  not,  he  broke  into  horrid  impreca- 
tions and  threats,  in  which  he  swore  that  he  would 
kill  me — that  he  would  tear  me  with  his  teeth,  and, 
bound  as  he  was,  he  rolled  his  body  toward  me.  I 
held  him  down  to  the  earth,  and  he  again  relapsed 
into  dreadful  convulsions.  My  despair  had  now  no 
lower  depth.  I  looked  upon  my  remaining  comrade 
and  shared  in  his  agony,  for  I  expected  that  inevi- 
table as  fate  my  turn  would  come  next;  and  yet, 
with  this  belief  preying  at  my  heart,  some  unknown 
power  of  the  human  will  held  back  my  hand  when 
I  would  have  yielded  to  my  comrade'b  entreaties  for 
death. 

At  times  the  resolution  to  despatch  him,  and 
follow  it  up  with  my  own  death,  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  being  consummated,  when  a  whisper  of  hope 
would  bid  me  to  firmly  sufier  on.  Worn  out  nature 
could  bear  up  no  longer  without  repose,  and  so  wea- 
ried was  I  in  mind  and  body,  that  almost  uncon- 
sciously I  sunk  into  slumber.  While  the  fire  at  my 
feet  grew  more  and  more  dim,  my  senses  wandered 
away  in  a  delightful  dream  to  the  fire-side  of  my  old 
home,  and  the  wildness  of  the  trapper  life,  its  many 
perils  and  hardships,  melted  away  in  the  soft  sun- 
light of  an  autumn  sky,  which  appeared  to  throw  its 
golden  beams  over  my  far-ofl*  home.  There  the 
settler  smoked  his  pipe  in  security,  his  household 
slumbered  in  peace,  and  the  morning  sun  awoke 
him  to  enjoyment  instead  of  fear.  My  dream  had 
taken  the  hue  of  my  hopes  and  wishes. 

While  my  senses  were  thus  wrapt,  the  report  of 
fire-arms  dispelled  the  vision,  and  not  knowing  for 
a  moment  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  reality,  I 
sprung  to  my  feet  and  felt  for  my  pistol — it  was 
gone  I  I  stood  for  a  moment  collecting  my  thoughts, 
and  partly  waiting  to  feel  the  eflects  of  a  wound, 
but  no  sensation  of  pain  manifesting  itself,  I  seized 
a  brand  from  the  smouldering  fire  and  held  it  over 
my  bound  companion ;  all  was  solved  at  a  glance — 
he  had  in  his  struggles  released  one  arm,  and  a  lucid 
fit  intervening,  poor  Verboncoeur  had  drawn  the 
pistol  from  my  belt,  while  I  slept,  and  ended  his 
agony  by  his  own  hand. 

I  was  now  alone — far  in  the  wilderness — a  dread- 
ful apprehension  of  the  poison  being  in  my  veins 
ever  present  to  my  thoughts — and  thus  seated  in 
darkness  by  my  dead  companion,  my  heart  bowed 
down,  and  my  mind  cheerless  as  the  gloom  sur- 
rounding me,  I  yielded  to  the  feelings  which  were 


preying  upon  my  manhood,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Morning  at  length  dawned,  and  folding  my  dead 
companion  up,  as  we  together  had  previously  be- 
stowed the  first  victim,  I  mounted  a  mule,  and  with 
the  pack  animals  pursued  my  solitary  way.  My 
march  was  now  one  of  indifference,  and  with  a  kind 
of  foolish  daring  I  plunged  through  every  stream 
impeding  my  progress,  and  drank  freely  of  their 
waters,  inviting,  as  it  were,  the  madness  I  was  sure 
would  come.  My  progress  was  tedious,  difficult, 
laborious  and  full  of  hardships,  but  at  length,  almost 
worn  down,  I  arrived  at  our  trading  post  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte.  When  I  presented  myself 
to  the  commander  of  the  post,  he  did  not  recogaize 
my  gaunt  form  and  seared  visage.  Sufiering,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  had  so  stamped  my  features,  that 
I  looked  like  some  escaped  maniac,  and  the  uneasy 
appearance  of  my  sunken  eye  made  old  friends  look 
upon  me  with  suspicion — ^they  thought  I  was  crazed. 
When  I  told  my  story,  and  showed  the  wounds  upon 
my  hands,  inflicted  by  the  rabid  wolf,  and  related  the 
death  of  my  comrades,  they  shook  their  heads  with 
doubt,  and  I  could  hear  it  whispered  among  them 
that  some  dreadful  aflray  had  occurred  between  us, 
resulting  in  their  death.  Others  suggested  that  the 
savages  had  slain  my  companions,  and  that  through 
suffering,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  I  hud  become 
insane.  All  these  doubts  worked  upon  my  troubled 
mind  until  reason  did  indeed  begin  to  totter  upon  its 
throne.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  North 
Fork  post,  an  express  rider  arrived,  who  had  passed 
a  night  in  the  camp  of  the  American  trapping  party 
our  companion,  Worthington,  had  joined,  and  he 
not  only  had  heard  our  encounter  with  the  mad  wolf 
related,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  the  malady  being 
dreadfully  confirmed  in  the  death  of  Worthington, 
who  perished  in  their  camp  under  all  the  certain 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  My  story  being  thus 
confirmed,  and  painful  suspicions  removed,  I  felt  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  my  mind ;  fears  which  had 
harbored  theie  began  to  diminish  in  intensity,  and 
no  symptom  of  the  much  dreaded  malady  appearing, 
hope  grow  strong  within  me.  This  produced  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  health,  until  gradually 
the  marks  of  my  dreadful  march  disappeared  from 
both  form  and  featiu'e. 

I  have  often  since  endeavored  to  assign  a  cause 
for  my  escape,  and  have  as  frequently  been  led  to 
attribute  it  to  my  free  use  of  liquor  and  salt,  at  our 
meeting  with  the  northwestern  trappers— -combined, 
they  nullified  the  poison.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  adventure,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  I 
chronicle  the  fact  that  no  veMige  of  its  eflects  re- 
mains, except  the  vivid  recollection  of  our  night  en- 
counter with  the  Mad  Wolf  oi  the  Prairies  I 


*  o»  « 


,  THE  VERSIFIER,  REVIEWING  HIS  OWN  POETRY. 

o«M|kes, 


Whbx  critics  scourged  him,  there  was  scope 
For  self-amendment,  and  for  hope : 


Reviewing  his 
Has  done  the  df 


I,  he 


w. 


:'B      H  A  O  A  Z  I  M  K> 


obwTTed  Ihccoll  qtiielty  giozing  in  a  plain  before 
ue.  Leaving  AleiundrE,  wlio  complained  of  being 
ill,  in  Ihe  lent,  Verbonciciir  and  myself  Blaord  in 
pureuil.  A  flicker  of  liupe  mole  aboul  oar  liearta 
that  Ibis  niigbt  indeed  be  the  runaway  animal,  free 
from  hj'drupliobsa,  whicli  had  ded,  etartled  by  the 
cloae  proximity  of  a  beast  ul'  prey,  or  had  been  <xily 
slung  to  mumcntar)'  madness  by  sorne  venomous 
insect.  As  vre  nearcd  [be  animal  all  hopes  fled — 
distance  and  our  ardent  wishes  bad  converted  the 
hump  of  a  buSalo  inio  the  Kmblancs  of  a  pack, 
which  on  nearer  approach  resolved  itaelf  inlu  hi 
real  characlcr,  and  caai  us  back  again  inlo  a  atate  of 
despondency.  Al  this  moment  a  cry  from  my  com- 
panion, who  was  pointing  toward  eaujp,  directi 
my  allemion  Ihilherward,  and  the  next  mome'  .  ■ 
betield  our  tent  on  fire,  and  Ibe  half-bread  door'  ';  ;.  ' 
around  his  head  a  burning  faggot.  We  i  .  .  ^ 
turned  our  honos'  heads  and  rode  wilh  all 
ward  liiin — as  we  approached  ha  ataited  ' :  ,  . 
muled  wilb  his  brand, 
all  our  worst  fean  were  eoaSiaui — ' 


Aleiaitdre'a  knife  bad  Ir  ' 
wilh  the  guns,  and  Ifa-  ] 
TerboncfEur  and  my  ,  - 
and  a  piitol ;  of  the* 
BB  hi*  ibare,  and  ' 
Bihletio  man,'.  -'';-  .;  '■• 


After  a  vzolent  i „._, .,  ,  , 

vere  blows  upon  ui  both,  WB  p, ;','  ' Jl 
his  arms,  and  having  bmu^/.'/ ' 
■kins,  wedtavaatakn  lat-0^ 
there  lied  hhn.    WhUe  k/v' 
lavage  ia  hi*  BatB*  , 
malady,  VaibDaooor ' 
with  lunid  draad  "^^g, 

other  wlib  tar.  '^^km  ' 
■ioainhiaaiw  .•'^^ unrc!^. 
inmtaa.   Uf^fi^^i^-^.Ai„f. 

oatmnto     V^.^lfl™  w«efpe,iV.i,E, 
WIet  -      ^^,«v-r=Kiiihingl.nvi 


3p'" 


''^  uorheil  liix  lil*  wilh  mhi 

^VbK  ihai  which  Bill  my  h<i*i>ra 
],tiTc  pair  sihI  hiily— I« 

.Mum  nil  my  sriul  has  cheri^lieil 
Be  rrntlie'1  in  hmir  nf  liinh, 

Till  every  Mi«  hu  perislieil 
Tliat  made  a  livuvcn  irf  earth 

Can  fhe,  my  jmBiiioii  ■puriiing, 

Like  tbal  wliich,  in  ma  tiuming 
Thrills  Ml  Hiy  wnkeiicil  lyre '. 

Ieflnnnt,love,t>e1ievrii; 

ThB  smT  it  fiinil  nad  rroil  t 
T<»nrcl«tli>iiKif  dereive  a, 

Uul  thls~ii  •»»  M  mil ; 


..I,  with  head  mlining, 
And  eyes  in  ihonghl  caii  dawn, 

While  ona  (bir  hand  wi*  twining 
Amid  her  irHKS  bronm. 

Her  rcataies  conid  not  borrow 
Tha  joy  nC  Ihai  iweel  spot. 


he  feared  he  loi 


d her  noil 


A  pair  of  doTCB  liad  come  t 
Thoiigli  acnrcd  by  culd  NarsBher 
Tha  Spring  hail  called  thsm  home. 


Tu  baild  Ih 

ir  broke 

nneal. 

rauglc-u 

In  •un<hln. 

And  heard,  in 

li»1e« 

eammg 

Their  cooi 

g  L.i-^1U 

«1(1W. 

One  Ininied  from  ihe  mesiliw 

ni>oml 

orill. 

One  from  the 

With  paper 

InilshiU; 

Anil  while  » 

b  1.ul  0 

fuldin^ 

The  ireosu 

e,  whe.. 

lame, 

GAME-BIRDS    OF    AMERICA. 


CANADA   GOOSE. 


One  oftheinosl  important  familiea  of  birds  is  tbM 
or  Ihe  Analidcc,  coajtiiuling  llml  pan  of  Ibe  saccet' 
lion  belwt'en  birds  chiefly  in  i)ie  air,  and  birds 
chieay  In  ihe  waler,  wbich  extends  from  Ihe  gsllinB- 
ceaus  and  wading  birds  on  one  hand,  to  the  true 
divers,  wbich  seek  their  Tood  wholly  under  water, 
and  cbiefly  in  tbe  sea,  on  the  waler.  Of  Ibis  funiily, 
lbs  genus  An>er  Grsl  claims  tbe  allenlion  of  Ihe 
naturalist,  froni  ita  close  resemblance  to  ibe  gallinu- 
ceous  birds,  and  may  not  improperly  receii'e  tbe 
same  dislinclion  from  Ibe  sporistnan.  Tbe  Canada 
Goose,  Anas  Uaiiaileiaii,  is  Ihe  common  Wild 
Goose  of  Ibe  Uniied  Slates,  as  remarkable  for  its 
seaional  migrations  as  Iha  Gray  Goose  is  in  Europe, 
and  once  eitended  its  flight  over  the  whole  coimlry 
in  great  numbers.  There  is  no  pari  of  our  country 
wbere  the  inhabiianls  are  unacqiiainled  with  the 
wild  goose,  and  iu  periodical  flights,  but  none  have 
■■cerlaioed  with  cerlaioty  Iheir  particular  breeding 
places.  Hearne  sew  Ibem  wiibin  Ihe  arctic  circle, 
Hill  pursuing  tbeir  way  north  in  large  numbers. 
Tbey  have  been  seen  while  feeding  on  tbe  shores  of 
Spilzbargen,  and  ibe  immediate  vioinily  of  Ihe  pole 
itseir  probably  aflurda  Ibem  a  resling-place,  which 
nan  cannol  invade,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible 
entirely  lo  extirpate  Ibem.  Their  fligbi  from  tbe 
■oulb  is  aniiotisly  awaited  by  Ihe  Indiana,  who 
Dame  Ibe  lime  of  its  duration  from  Ibe  middle  of 
April  lo  Ihe  middle  of  May— the  Gooae  Moon— and 
hail  it  as  ibe  certain  harbinger  of  spring.  Nor  are 
Ihe  sons  ofthe  forest  less  rejoiced  when  the  auiumnel 
fligfal  CDOimeDces.    The  rigon  of  approaching  win- 


ter drive  the  geese  from  their  high  northern  aoli- 
tudsslo  ibe  temperate  zones,  lo  reach  wbich  they 
are  obliged  lo  ran  one  of  Ibe  most  formidable  gant- 
leu  imaginable.  Tbe  account  of  it  is  given  in  sub- 
stance  a*  follows,  by  PennanI,  in  the  Arctic  Zoology. 
The  English  ai  Hudson's  Cay  depend  greatly  on 
geese,  and  in  favorable  years  kill  several  Ihoutands 
and  barrel  them  up  for  use.  As  11  is  useless  lo  pur- 
sue Ihem,  Ibe  servants  of  Ihe  Company  endeavor  to 
improve  the  opporluniiy  afforded  by  their  panaage. 
Tbey  build  huts  or  hovels  at  rousfcet-shot  diaionce 
across  tbe  great  marshes  of  Ihe  country,  each  oT 
which  is  occupied  by  B  (ingle  gtmner,  generally  an 
Indian.  An  expen  imitation  ofthe  cry  of  the  birds 
will  bring  Ibem  near  lo  the  sponaman,  who  ftres  as 
many  guns  as  possible  at  Ihem  as  ihey  fly  from  him. 
Tho»B  he  has  killed  he  sets  upon  sticlis,  to  aid  in  de- 
coying others.  The  flight  lasts  from  ibe  middle  of 
August  lo  the  middle  of  September,  during  which 
an  expert  Indian  will  frequenlly  kill  Iwo  hundred 
hird-i  In  a  day.  They  are  left  lo  be  frozen  for  the 
winter  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  their  featbera 
being  Isken  ofl"  as  ibey  are  used,  and  sent  lo  Eng- 
land as  an  article  of  commerce.  Afler  escaping 
ihia  destructive  fire,  it  i»  nol  lo  be  wondered  at  Ibal 
those  who  reach  the  United  Stales  ere  extremely 
shy.  Nevertheless,  It  is  not  diJlicnlt  to  tame  Ihem, 
and,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  and  Europe,  tbey 
liave  become  completely  domc^icaled. 

In  some  cases,  when  aMkacd  goose  has  recovered 
from  the  wound  which  made  her  captive,  she  has 
been  known  to  join  one  of  the  Hocks  « 
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norlhwanl,  *penJ  the  summer  in  it*  ramiliir  haunla, 
and  relurn  at  Ibe  approach  o(  cold  wealber  ID  Ibe 
Mciely  of  Ibe  gray  goose,  and  Ihe  protection  oT  the 

Early  in  October  they  appear  on  Iho  coaat  of  New 
Jeney,  frcquenling  llie  tballow  bays  and  mamfa 
islands,  and  feeding  on  sea-cabbage  and  the  roau  of 
the  sedge.  They  swim  well,  and,  if  wing-broken, 
will  swim  a  great  distance  under  water,  and  are 
difficult  to  capture. 

The  wild  goose  weighs  from  len  to  founeen 
pounds,  and  yields  about  balf  a  pound  of  feather*. 
lis  lengih  is  Ihree  feel,  alar  (Mem  five  feel  two 
inches,  the  bill  two  Incbet  and  a  half  long,  'n  black, 
Ihe  irides  dork  haiel,  iha  head  and  neck  black,  with 


a  kidney-sbaped  white  spot  on  ibe  cfain  and  lower 
pari  of  the  head,  a  feature  peculiar  to  lliii  bird 

amoDg  ibe  whole  tribe  of  geese,  and  from  which  il 
has  derived  Ihe  name  of  the  cravat  gooae.  Tha 
lower  pan  of  the  neck,  anteriorly,  ia  white — Ibe 
back,  Ihe  wing  coveria  brown,  each  f<aalher  tipped 
wiih  white — [he  rump,  tha  tail,  and  the  primary 
quill  fealfaen  are  black,  Ihe  tail  coverts  and  tcdi  ai« 
white,  the  sides  ore  pale  ashy  brown,  and  the  leg* 
and  feel  brownish  aah.  Like  Iheir  venerated  rela- 
lives,  who  saved  from  deatruci ion  the  world's  futora 
mislresB,  tho  wild  geese  are  eiceedingly  walchfol 
and  clamoroua,  raisiog  a  great  noiae  upon  Ibe  ap- 
pearance of  any  Ihing  strange. 


THE    BRANT    GOOSE. 


The  Brant  or  Brent  Goose  and  Ihe  Barnacle  Goose 
■re  considered  as  idcnrical  by  Wilson,  tlion  whom 
no  one,  probably,  has  paid  more  alieulion  to  the  va- 
rieiies  of  Ihe  family  of  Iho  Analids.    Coinciding 

U>  one  bird,  il  may  uol  be  amies  lo  remind  the  ppurls- 
man  of  its  celebrity  in  tbe  annalii  of  fabulous  nai 
hialory,  Iteserved  until  ihe  last  because  the  i 
curious,  we  find  in  ibe  Herbal  of  Gerard,  ar 
"  Goose-bearing  tree,"  a  grave  a-sscrlion  Ihal  the 
barnacle  guove  made  its  appearance  not  in  the  way 
Ihal  geese  commonly  do,  l>uL  (jrowinR  out  of  (lie  bar- 
nacle shell  adhering  lu  old  WBler-soaked  lug>,  trees, 
or  other  pieces  of  wood  cast  up  by  Ihe  soa. 

The  barnacJen,  wiih  whose  teal  charaoler  every 
one  is  acijiiBinled,  are  attached  in  great  numbers  to 
tho  driftwood  in  ihe  North  fi'tia,  nnd  which,  collecled 
by  storms  in  some  places,  is  Bcallered  in  others,  and 
in  violent  tempests  ia  cnsl  upon  the  shore,  Tbe 
same  long  continuance  of  foul  weather  which  pro- 
duces Ibis  cribct,  exhaust*  Ibe  strength  of  the  mi- 
rating  geese,  u-bose  dead  hudiea  arc  not  unfre- 
queollf  fast  ashore  with  the  logs,  and  thus,  when 


sloricit  were  credited  in  proportion  as  ihey  wm 
wonderful,  arose  Ihe  fable  ol  Ihe  production  of  II* 
geese  from  the  barnacle  shell.  This  tale  was  a* 
long  confined  to  ihe  sea-shore;  eye-wttneiMa  wnt 
soon  found  to  testify  to  tbe  changiog  of  baraacto 
sheels  into  geese  near  ibe  lurge  ponds  in  Ibe  iatemi 
of  England,  where  neither  the  geese  nor  tbe  bv< 
naclea  are  ever  found,  and  our  wonhy  aulbor,  G* 

galion  of  the  conleiit*  of  certain  sbella  on  a  lonct 
tree,  jn  some  of  which  he  found  "  the  birds  coveied 
with  soft  downc,  tbe  shell  half  open,  axid  tbe  birde 
readie  to  fall  out,  which  no  doubt  were  Ibe  fouks 
called  barnacles." 

Tbe  brant  is  expected  at  Egg  Harbor,  on  Ibe  New 
Jersey  coosl.  about  Ihe  beginuing  of  October.  Il 
remains  in  this  neighborhood  a  few  day-s,  and  Ibia 
passes  on  I.)  ihe  suuih.    The  arrivals  and  deparlure 

comes  very  severe.  They  da  not  feed  inihemmht). 
but  on  Ihe  bars  at  low  water ;  they  never  dtr«  for 
food,  bul  wade  aboui,  eating  sea  cabba^  and  kolI 
fish.    Yol  when  wing-tipped  by  iba  aporunua,  the; 
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plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  to  a  considerable 
distance  beneath  its  surface,  frequently  going  one 
hundred  yards  at  a  time.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
such  game  may  be  readily  imagined.  In  calm  wea- 
ther, and  at  high  tide,  they  may  be  seen  in  long  lines, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  reappear, 
on  their  way  to  the  north,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
bat  at  this  time  do  not  stop  long.  In  the  spring  they 
mre  lean  and  ill-flavored,  but  in  winter  they  are  justly 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  According  to  Nultall,  the  na- 
vigator Barents  found  multitudes  of  the  brant  goose 
sitting  on  their  eggs  in  the  Wibe  Janz  Water,  June, 
1«395,  and  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  discovering 
them  to  be  the  Rotgansen  which  his  coimtrymen,  the 
Dutch,  supposed  to  have  been  generated  from  some 
trees  in  Scotland,  the  fruit  of  which,  when  ripe,  fell 
into  the  ^ea,  and  was  converted  into  goslings.  The 
brant  is  smaller  than  the  Canada  goose,  weighing 
about  four  pounds,  and  measuring  two  feet  in  length 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  alar  extent. 


Another  species  of  goose,  called  on  the  sea-coast 
the  Red  Goose,  arrives  in  the  river  Delaware  in  No- 
vember, on  its  passage  from  the  north.  It  comes  in 
considerable  flocks,  and  is  extremely  noisy,  the  note 
it  utters  being  more  shrill  and  squeaking  than  that  of 
the  common  wild  goose.  As  the  depth  of  winter 
approaches,  this  goose,  called  by  Wilson  the  snow 
goose.  Anas  Hyperborea^  proceeds  farther  to  the 
south ;  but  from  the  middle  of  February  until  March, 
they  are  again  found  in  the  Delaware,  above  and 
below  Reedy  Island.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  of 
the  reed,  and,  like  most  others  of  their  tribe  that  feed 
on  vegetables,  their  flesh  is  excellent.  Wilson 
makes  this  species  of  the  anser  to  include  the  White- 
fronted,  or  Laughing  Goose,  the  Bean  Goose,  and 
the  Blue-winged  Goose,  all  of  which  he  regards  as 
imperfect  specimens,  male  or  female,  of  the  Snow 
Goose.  It  is,  when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  in  extent. 


MARGINALIA. 


BT  EDGAR  A.  POB. 


This  book*  could  never  have  been  popular  out  of 
Germany.  It  is  too  simple — too  direct — too  obvious 
— too  bald — not  sufficiently  complex — to  be  relished 
by  any  people  who  have  thoroitghly  passed  the  first 
(or  impulsive)  epoch  of  literary  civilization.  The 
Germans  have  not  yet  passed  this  first  epoch.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  lefioie  of  the 
midiiie  ages  they  lived  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
writing.  From  so  total  a  darkness,  of  so  late  a 
date,  they  could  not,  as  a  nation,  have  as  yet  fully 
emerged  into  the  second  or  critical  epoch.  Indi- 
vidual Grermans  have  been  critical  in  the  best  sense 
— ^but  the  masses  are  unleavened.  Literary  Germany 
thus  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  impulsive 
spirit  surrounded  by  the  critical,  and,  of  course,  in 
some  measure  influenced  therel)y.  England,  for 
example,  has  advanced  far,  and  France  much  far- 
ther, into  the  critical  epoch ;  and  their  eflect  on  the 
German  mind  is  seen  in  the  wildly  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  German  literature  at  large.  That  this 
latter  will  be  improved  by  age,  however,  should 
never  be  maintained.  As  the  impulsive  spirit  sub- 
sides, and  the  critical  uprises,  there  will  appear  the 
polished  insipidity  of  the  later  England,  or  that  ulti- 
mate throe  of  taste  which  has  found  its  best  exem- 
plification in  Sue.  At  present  the  German  literature 
resembles  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is 
the  result  of  certain  conditions  which,  before  this 
individual  instance  of  their  fulfillment,  have  never 
been  fulfilled.    And  this  anomalous  state  to  which  I 

•  "Thiodolf,  the  Icelander  and  Aslauga's  Knieht." 
No.  60  of  Wiley  &  Puiiiam's  Foreign  Scries  of  '^The 
library  oir  Choice  Reading."  I 


refer  is  the  source  of  our  anomalous  criticism  upon 
what  that  state  produces — is  the  source  of  the  grossly 
conflicting  opinions  about  German  letters.  For  my 
own  part,  I  admit  the  German  vigor,  the  German 
directness,  boldness,  imagination,  and  some  other 
qualities  of  impulse,  just  as  I  am  willing  to  admit 
and  admire  thei^e  qualities  in  the  first  (or  impulsive) 
epochs  of  British  and  French  letters.  At  the  Ger- 
man criticism,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
laughing  all  the  more  heartily,  all  the  more  seriously 
I  hear  it  praised.  Not  that,  in  detail,  it  atlects  me 
as  an  absurdity — but  in  the  adaptation  of  its  details. 
It  abounds  in  brilliant  bubbles  of  sngsrrstion ,  but 
these  rise  and  sink  and  jostle  each  other,  until  the 
whole  vortex  of  thought  in  which  they  originate  is 
one  indistinguishable  chaos  of  froih.  The  German 
criticism  is  vnsettled,  and  can  only  be  settled  by 
time.  At  present  it  suggests  without  demonstrating, 
or  convincing,  or  eflecting  any  definite  purpose 
under  the  sun.  We  read  it,  rub  our  foreheads,  and 
ask  "  What  then?"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  prefer  even  Voltaire  to  Goethe,  and  hold  Macaulay 
to  possess  more  of  the  true  critical  spirit  than  Augus- 
tus William  and  Frederick  Schlegel  combined. 

"  Thiodolf"  is  called  by  Foque  his  "  most  success' 
ful  work."  He  would  not  have  spoken  thus  had  he 
considered  it  highest.  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind — 
but  its  kind  can  never  be  appreciated  by  Americans. 
It  will  aflect  them  much  as  would  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  from  a  man  of  ic.»e.  Even  the  exquisite  "  Un- 
dine" is  too  chilly  for  our  people,  and,  generally, 
for  our  epoch.  We  have  less  imagination  and 
warmer  sympathies  than  the  age  which  preceded  us. 
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G  K  A  H  A  M    S      MAOAZIVE 


It  would  Imt«  doae  Foqoe  more  readjr  ud  foDer 
jv^ice  flwB  oar*. 

Ha*  aof  one  remarked  the  ftrikiiif  simOaritT  in 
tone  between    "Undine'   and   tbe  "LiboMa"   of 


Wfaaierer  may  be  tbe  merits  or  demeriia,  ccne^ 
rally,  tA  tbe  Magazine  Literatare  of  America,  time 
can  be  no  qneMion  a«  to  it«  extent  or  influence. 
Tbe  topic— Mairazine  Literature — i*  therefore  an  im- 
pr/rtant  one.  In  a  few  yearn  itA  importance  will  be 
found  to  hare  increased  in  seometrical  ratio.  The 
wh^^Ie  tendency  <A  fbe  age  w  Magazine- ward.  Tbe 
Quarterly  R^viewft  have  nevtr  been  popular.  Not 
only  are  they  too  stilted,  (by  way  of  keeping  up  a 
due  dignity.)  but  they  make  a  point,  with  the  same 
end  in  riew,  of  diiiciw^ing  only  topics  which  are 
eariare  to  the  many,  and  which,  for  the  mo^it  part, 
have  only  a  conventional  interest  even  with  tbe 
few.  Their  isfiues,  also,  are  at  too  long  intervals ; 
their  «ubj«ct»  get  cold  before  Ijeing  served  up.  In  a 
word,  tbeir  ponderosity  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  nuh  of  tbe  age.  We  now  demand  the  light 
Brtiller>'  of  the  intellect ;  we  need  tbe  curt,  the  con- 
demned, the  pointed,  tbe  readily  diflused — in  place  of 
the  verlxine,  the  detailed,  tbe  voluminous,  the  inac- 
cesM^iblc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lightness  of  the 
artillery  nhould  not  degenerate  into  popgunnery — 
by  which  term  we  may  designate  the  character 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  newspaper  presa^- 
their  Hole  legitimate  object  being  the  discussion  o€ 
ephemeral  matters  in  an  ephemeral  manner.  What- 
ever talent  may  l>e  brought  t<;  bear  upon  our  daily 
journal>»,  fand  in  many  canes  this  talent  is  very 
grrat.)  Ml  ill  the  imperative  ncces^ity  of  catching, 
atrmiff.  ral'im/t.  each  topir  aH  it  flitH  before  the  eye 
of  til**  publi*",  iiiij'»t  of  eonrne  mal«*rially  narrow  the 
limit?*  (if  their  power.  The  bulk  and  the  period  of 
iHHiie  of  the  monthly  magazines,  seem  to  be  precisely 
a'Japted,  if  not  to  all  the  literary  wants  of  the  day, 
at  least  to  the  largest  and  most  imperative,  as  well 
as  the  m^mt  consequential  portion  of  them. 

The  chief  portion  of  Professor  Espy's  theory  has 
been  anticipated  by  Roger  llacon. 

It  is  a  thr)usand  pities  that  the  puny  wittici.sms  of 
a  few  professional  objectors  should  have  power  to 
prevent,  oven  for  a  year,  the  adoption  oi  a  name 
for  our  coimtry.  At  pres<.*nt  we  have,  clearly,  none. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  '*  Appalachia." 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinctive.  "  America"*  is 
not,  and  can  never  l>e  made  so.  We  may  legislate 
as  iiuieli  as  we  please,  and  assume  for  our  country 
whatever  name  we  think  right — but  to  us  it  will  be 
no  name,  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  name  is 
needed,  imless  we  can  take  it  away  from  the  regions 
whirh  employ  it  at  present.  South  America  is 
"America,"  and  will  insist  upon  remaining  so.  In 
tho    second    place,    "Appalachia"    is    indigenous, 

♦  Mr.  Field,  in  q  nifctiug  of  "  The  New  York  Histori- 
ail  Shii'Iv."  pr<»|>«^^^Ml  tliaii  WO  take  the  imrae  of  "Ame- 
rica," niid  lie^iow  "  Columbia"  upon  the  continent. 


ot 
Ui  employing  this  wotd 
rigiBCs,  whom,  hitheflou' 
mercifoUj  despoiled. 
Fourthly,  tbe  name  is  tke 
the  most  desenredly  emiaeat  awnf  all 
of  American  literanxre.  It  is  bol  jisl  that  3ir. 
should  name  the  laad  for  wkich.  m  Icoors, 
established  a  aame.  The  last,  aad  by*  far  ll 
truly  important  coDsideraXioa  of  aQ, 
mofic  of  '*  A|^)a!achia 
more  sonorous,  more  Ikfoid.  or  d  fnOer 
while  its  length  is  just  ffuficaent  for  dignity 
the  gunural  ''Ai'egl 
preferred  for  a  mocnent  is  duScut  to 
yet  hope  to  find  "  Appalachia" 


That  man  is  not  truly  brave  who  ia  afraid  either  la 
seem  or  to  be,  when  it  suits  him,  a  eoward. 


ihe 
he 


About  the  "Antigone.**  as  about  all  tbe 
playv,  there  seenss  to  me  a  certain  haUm^sSj  the  re> 
suit  of  inexperience  ia  art,  but  which  pedsatry 
would  force  ut  to  believe  tbe  result  of  a  studied  and 
supremely  artistic  simplicity.  Simplicity,  indeed, 
is  a  very  important  feature  in  all  true  art — bat  mti 
the  simplicity  which  we  see  in  the  Greek  drama. 
That  of  the  Greek  sculpture  is  every  thing  that 
can  be  desired,  because  here  the  art  in  itself  it 
simplicity  in  iteelf  and  in  its  elements.  Tbe  Greek 
sculptor  chiseled  his  forms  from  what  be  saw  before 
him  every*  day.  in  a  beauty  nearer  to  pertection  than 
any  work  o(  any  Cleomenes  in  the  world.  But  m 
the  drama,  the  direct,  straight-forward,  un-Gtrrtjn 
Greek  had  no  Nature  so  immediately  presented  trvco 
which  to  make  copy.  He  did  what  be  could — but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tliat  was  cxceedingiy  littie 
worth.  Ttie  protbund  sense  of  one  or  two  trasic.  or 
rather,  melo-dramatic  elements  (such  as  the  idea  of 
inexorable  Destiny) — this  sense  gleaming  at  inte^ 
vals  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  ancient  stage, 
serves,  in  the  very  imperfection  of  its  development, 
to  show,  not  the  dramatic  ability,  but  the  dramatic 
inability  of  the  ancients.  In  a  word,  the  simple  art* 
spring  into  perfection  at  their  origin;  the  complex 
as  inevitably  demand  the  long  and  painfully  pro> 
pressive  experience  of  ages.  To  the  Greeks,  beyond 
doubt,  their  drama  seemed  perfection — it  fully  an- 
swered, to  them,  the  dramatic  end,  excitement — and 
this  fact  is  urged  as  proof  of  their  draraa-s  perfection 
in  itseit*.  It  need  only  be  said,  in  reply,  that  tbeir  art 
and  their  sense  of  art  were,  necessarily,  on  a  level. 

The  more  there  are  great  excellences  in  a  work, 
the  less  am  I  surprised  at  linding  great  demerits. 
When  a  hook  is  said  to  liave  many  faults,  nothing  is 
decided,  and  I  cannot  tell,  by  this,  whether  it  i*  ex- 
cellent or  execrable.  It  is  said  of  another  that  it  is 
without  fault ;  if  the  account  be  just,  the  work  eoa- 
not  be  excellent. — TrultUi. 

The  "  cannof^  here  is  much  too  positive.  The 
opini(ms  of  Trublel  are  wonderfully  prevalent,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  demoiutrably  false.     It  is 
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merely  the  indolence  of  genius  which  has  given  them 
currency.  The  tnith  seems  to  be  that  genius  of  the 
highest  order  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vacillation 
between  ambition  and  the  sroni  of  it.  The  ambition 
of  a  great  intellect  is  at  best  negative.  It  stru^lcs — 
it  labors — it  creates — not  because  excellence  is  desi- 
rable, but  because  to  be  excelled  where  there  exists 
a  sense  of  the  power  to  excel,  is  unendurable.  In- 
deed I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  greatest  intel- 
lects (since  these  most  clearly  perceive  the  laughable 
absurdity  of  himian  ambition)  remain  contentedly 
**  mute  and  inglorious."  At  all  events,  the  vaciUa- 
tion  of  whicii  I  speak  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
genius.  Alternately  inspired  and  depressed,  its  ine- 
qualities of  mood  arc  stamped  upon  its  labors.  This 
is  the  truth,  generally — but  ii  is  a  truth  very  dilferent 
from  the  assertion  involved  in  the  ''  cannot"  of 
Trublet.  Give  to  genius  a  sulTiciently  enduring 
motive^  and  the  result  will  be  harmony,  proportion, 
^^auty,  perfection — all,  in  this  cape,  synonymous 
terms.  Its  supposed  *'  inevitable"  irregularities  shall 
not  be  found  : — for  it  is  clear  that  the  susceptibility 
to  impressions  of  beauty — that  susctrptibility  which 
is  the  most  important  element  of  genius — implies  an 
equally  exquisite  sensitiveness  and  aversion  to  de- 
formity. The  motive — the  enduring  motive — has 
indeed,  hitherto,  fallen  rarely  to  the  lot  of  genius; 
but  I  could  point  to  several  compositions  which, 
"without  any  fault,"  are  yet  '♦excellent" — supremely 
so.  The  world,  too,  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  epoch, 
wherein,  with  the  aid  of  a  calm  philosophy,  such 
compositions  shall  be  ordinarily  the  work  of  that 


genius  which  is  true.  One  of  the  first  and  moat 
essential  steps,  in  overpassing  this  threshold,  will 
serve  to  kick  out  of  the  world^s  way  this  very  idea 
of  Trublet — this  untenable  and  paradoxical  idea  of 
the  incompatibility  of  genius  with  art. 

When  I  consider  the  true  talent — the  real  force  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  finding  in 
him  little  more  than  a  respectful  imitation  of  Car- 
lyle.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  E.  has  ever  seen  a  copy 
of  Seneca  ?  Scarcely — or  he  would  long  ago  have 
abandoned  his  model  in  utter  confusion  at  the  paral- 
lel l)etween  his  oa^ti  worship  of  the  author  of  "  Sar- 
tor Resartus"  and  the  aping  of  Sallust  by  Aruntius, 
as  doscril)ed  in  the  IMth  Epistle.  In  the  writer  of 
the  *'  History  of  the  Punic  Wars"  Emerson  is  por* 
trayed  to  the  life.  The  parallel  is  close ;  for  not  only 
is  the  imitation  of  the  same  character,  but  the  things 
imitated ^re  identical. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  said  of  Sallust,  far  more 
plausibly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  his  obscurity,  his  unu- 
sual ity  of  expression,  and  his  Laconism  (which  had 
the  effect  of  difluseness,  since  the  time  gained  in  the 
mere  perusal  of  his  pithiness  is  trebly  lost  in  the 
necessity  of  CM^itating  them  out) — it  may  be  said  of 
Sallust,  more  truly  than  of  Carlyle,  that  these  quali- 
ties l>ore  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  were  but  a 
portion  of  his  unaflfected  thought. 

If  there  is  any  diflerence  between  Aruntius  and 
Emerson,  this  diflerence  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  who  was  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  as  great  a  fool  as  the  latter  is  not. 


GETHSEMANE. 


'TwAS  night-fall  on  Gethscinane — the  «ha(Icd 

Crept  silently  amund  the  rosy  we*i — 

At  first  a  filmy  veil,  through  which  tlie  light 

Stole  with  Q  softer  blush — then  thickening 

Deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  day's  last  smile 

Fade<l  beneath  night's  frown,  und  nil  w:is  p:lo(im ; 

Save  where  the  trembling  stars,  with  frigid  eyci*, 

Lookeii  ilnwu  on  earth,  and  the  young  moon,  bedinimcd. 

Paled  on  the  dark  horizon. 

Jemis  prayed ! 
Apart  from  all — alone — his  suppliant  knee 
Bent  to  the  earth — ^while  on  his  brow,  upredsed 
In  the  dim  light  to  Heaven,  the  icy  drops 
Were  beaded  there  by  anguish ;  and  around 
The  lips  that  \(ith  a  sculptured  curve  apart 
(jssped  in  their  mortal  ag«)ny,  the  white 
And  livid  blended  fearfully.    The  eye 
Now  raised,  now  downcast,  marked  the  mingled  traits 
Of  grief  and  supplication.    Midnight  came. 
Then  Jesos  rose ! 

They  who  awaited  him. 
In  this  his  hour  of  sorrow,  lay  uinrt 
And  slept— for  night-dews,  hung  npon 
Their  dusty  garments,  weighed  their  ey  el  ills  down 
With  a  strange  weariness. 

Compassion,  love. 
And  yearnings  after  human  sympathy,  the  sound 
Of  kyving  haman  voiceS|  mingled  there 
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With  K'^rrovi'ful  regards  of  that  kind  eye 
So  tenderly  bent  on  them. 

"  Waken— rise  \ 
C(mld  ye  not  watch  one  little  hour  with  me  ? 
Waich  with  me  while  I  pray  I" 

Agahi,  apart. 
He  breathed  his  very  spirit  out  in  prayer. 
Quivering  in  anguish. 

"  Father !  if  this  cup 
May  not  be  spared  me,  let  thy  will  bb  done." 
Once  more  the  Man  of  Sokrows  sought  for  them 
Who  kept  a  fnilhless  watch.    They  slept  again — 
Borne  down  with  grief.    Ht  turned  again  to  pray. 
Dcflpite  such  sorrow  morning  flushed  the  sky, 
Ami  uighi  her  dark  lash  lifted  from  the  blue, 
Clear  eye  of  dity.    Oh,  never  more  on  earth, 
Divine  Oiu^  shall  such  morrow  dawn  for  thee ! 
When  morn  blushed  e.orthward,  then  came  Jesus  forth — 
The  saddenetl  master  of  the  worlds,  came  f«>rth 
To  seek  his  frieiuls. 

"  Sleep  on  and  take  your  rest ! 
The  hours  of  deeper  trials  come,  to  which 
The  darkest  dreams  of  that  wild  flvep  will  seem 
By  cnmrast  bright — the  hour  of  fierce  extremes, 
To  cniflh  the  mortal's  heart,  and  raise  the  God  to  Heaven.'' 
The  agony  was  o-er — and  with  a  brow 
Calmeii  fur  the  coming  struggle,  and  an  eye 
Serene  and  Godlike,  Jesos  waited  death.  w.*^ 


C  R  I  S  T  I  N  E. 


BT  THOMAS  BUCHANAIf  READ. 


[supposed  to  be  belated  BT  A  YOUNG  SCULPTOR,   ON  THE  HILL-SIDE  BETWEEN  FLORENCE  AND  FKSOLB.] 


Come,  my  friend,  and  in  the  silence  and  the  shadow  wrapt 

apart, 
I  will  looee  the  golden  claspings  of  this  sacred  tome — the 

heart. 
9y  the  bole  of  yonder  cypress,  under  branches  spread  like 

eaves. 
We  will  iit  where  wayering  sunlight  weaves  a  romance 

in  the  leaves. 
There  by  gentle  airs  of  story  shall  our  dreaming  minds  be 

swayed. 
And  our  spirits  hang  vibrating,  like  the  sunshine  with  the 

shade. 
Thou  shalt  sit,  and  leaning  o'er  me,  calmly  look  into  ray 

heart, 
Look  as  Fe8ol6  above  us  looketh  on  Val  d'Amo's  mart ; 
Shalt  behold  how  Love's  fair  river  down  the  golden  city 

As  the  silent  silver  Arno  through  the  streets  of  Florence 
flows! 

I  was  standing  o'er  the  marble,  in  the  twilight  falling  gray, 
All  my  hopes  and  all  my  courage  Mrastiug  from  me  like  the 

day, 
And  I  leaned  across  the  statue,  heaving  numy  a  sigh  and 

groan. 
For  I  deemed  the  world  as  heartless,  ay,  as  heartless  as  the 

stone. 
Nay,  I  well  nigh  thought  the  marble  was  a  portion  of  my 

pain, 
For  it  seemed  a  frozen  sorrow  jual  without  my  burning 

brain. 
Then  a  cold  and  deathlike  stupor  slowly  crept  along  my 

frame, 
While  my  life  seemed  passing  outward,  like  a  pale  reluc- 
tant flame. 
Then  my  weary  soul  went  from  me,  and  it  walked  the 

world  alone, 
O'er  a  wide  and  brazen  desert,  in  n  hot  and  brazen  zone. 
There  it  walked  ami  trailed  its  pinions,  slowly  irniled  ihcm 

in  the  sands, 
With  its  hopeless  eyes  fixed  blindly,  with  its  hopeless 

folded  hands ! 
And  there  came  no  morn — no  evening,  with  its  gentle 

stars  and  moon ; 
But  the  sun  amid  the  heaven  made  n  broad,  unbroken 

noon. 
And  anon,  far  reaching  westward,  with  its  weight  of  burn- 
ing air, 
Lay  an  old  and  desolate  ocean,  with  a  dead  and  glassy  stare. 
Then  my  spirit  wandered,  gazing  for  the  goal  no  time 

might  reach. 
With  ii9  weary  feet  unsandaled  on  the  hard  and  heated 

beach ! 
This  it  is  to  foel  uncared  for,  like  ausele!»  wny-side  stone ; 
This  it  is  to  walk  in  spirit  through  the  desolate  world 

alone ! 
Still  I  Icojicd  across  the  marble,  and  a  hand  was  on  my 

arm. 


And  my  soul  came  back  unto  me,  as  't  were  wrmmnned  bj 

a  charm. 
While  a  voice  in  gentlest  whisper  breathed  my  name  imo 

my  ear, 
"  Ah !  Andrea,  why  this  silence,  why  this  shadow^  end  this 

tear  ?" 
Then  I  felt  that  I  had  wronged  her,  though  I  knew  aol 

that  before ; 
I  had  feared  that  she  would  scorn  me  if  I  told  the  love  I 

bore. 
I  had  seen  her,  spoken  to  her,  only  twice  or  thrice,  per- 
chance ; 
And  her  mien  was  fine  and  stately,  thou^  all  heaven  was 

in  her  glance ! 
She  had  praised  my  humble  labors,  the  conception  and  the 

art— 
%e  had  said  a  thing  of  beauty  nestled  ever  to  her  heart. 
And  I  thought  on  one  occasion,  when  oar  eyes  vogtaket 

met, 
That  her  orbs  somewhat  a-sudden  dropt  beneath  their 

fringe  of  jet. 
Though  her  form  and  air  were  noble,  yet  a  aimple  drasi 

she  wore. 
Like  yon  maiden  by  the  c>-pres8  which  the  vines  are 

creeping  o'er. 
And  she  came  all  unattended,  her  protection  in  her  mien; 
And,  with  somewhat  of  reluctance,  bade  me  call  her  name 

Cristine. 
Then  that  name  became  a  music,  and  my  dreams  vrent  id 

the  lime. 
While  my  brain  all  day  made  verses,  and  her  beauty  filled 

the  rhyme ! 
Then,  I  knew  not  that  she  loved  me,  but  I  felt  it  now  tke 

more. 
For  her  hand  was  laid  upon  me,  and  her  eyes  were  bria- 

niing  o'er. 
Down  the  deepest  tides  of  feeling  how  her  holy  presenee 

slid! 
With  a  light  divine  as  Dian's  on  Endymion's  dreamy  lid ! 
Oh !  she  looked  into  my  spirit  as  the  stars  look  in  the 

stream. 
Or  as  uzure  eyes  of  angels  calm  the  trouble  of  a  dream. 
Then  I  told  my  love  unto  her,  and  her  sighs  came  deep  and 

long- 
Long  yon  peasant  pla}-s  the  measure  while  the  other  leads 

the  song. 
Then  with  tender  words  we  parted,  only  as  true  lovew 

can. 
And  I,  for  the  love  she  bore  me,  was  a  braver,  better  man. 
1  hud  lived  unlovetl  of  any,  only  loving  art  before ; 
Now  I  thought  ail  things  did  love,  and  I  loved  all  things 

the  more. 
I  had  lived  accursed  of  Fortune,  lived  in  penury  worse 

than  pain ; 
But  when  all  the  heaven  was  blackest,  down  it  burst  in 

golden  rain ! 
I  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  to  the  chamber  of  the 

duke. 
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And  I  felt  those  hopes  within  me  which  no  darkness  could 

rebuke. 
Down  he  kindly  came  to  meet  me;  but  I  shought  the 

golden  thron« 
Upon  which  rajr  love  had  raised  me,  was  not  lower  than 

his  own. 
Then  he  grasped  my  hand  right  warmly,  and  I  gave  as 

warm  return, 
For  I  felt  a  noble  nature  in  my  very  fingers  burn ! 
And  I  would  uot  bow  below  him,  if  I  could  not  rise  above ; 
For  I  wore  within  my  bosom  all  the  majesty  of  love  ! 
Then  said  he—"  Your  fame  has  reached  me,  and  I  fain 

would  test  your  skill ; 
Carve  me  something,  signor,  follow  the  free  fancy  of  your 

will. 
Carve  me  something,  an  Apollo,  or  a  Dian  with  her 

hounds. 
Or  Adonis,  dying,  watching  the  young  life  flow  from  his 

wounds — 
Or  the  dreamy  lidded  Ps)'ch6,  with  her  Cupid  on  her  knee, 
Or  the  flying,  fretted  Daphne,  taking  refuge  in  the  tree ! 
Nay,  I  would  not  dictate,  signor,  I  would  trust  your  taste 

and  skill ; 
In  the  ancient  armored-chamber  you  may  carve  me  what 

you  will." 
Then  I  thanked  him  as  he  left  me,  and  I  walked  the 

armored-hall — 
E^ren  I,  so  late  neglected,  walked  within  the  palace  wall ! 
There  were  many  suits  of  armor,  some  with  battered 

breasts  and  casques. 
And  I  thought  th^  ancestral  phantoms  smiled  upon  me 

from  their  masks, 
And  my  steps  grew  all  elastic,  with  an  energy  divine ! 
Never  in  those  breasts  of  iron  beat  a  heart  as  proud  as 

mine! 
Tliere  for  days  I  walked  the  chamber,  and  my  brain  was 

all  inflamed ;  * 

And  I  thought  o'er  all  the  Bubjects  which  the  generons 

doke  had  named ; 
Thought  of  those  and  thought  of  others,  thought  them  o'er, 

and  o*er,  and  o'er. 
Till  my  worried  brain  went  throbbing  like  the  billows  on 

the  shore. 
In  despair  I  left  the  palace,  sought  my  humble  room  again. 
There  my  gentle  Cristine  met  me,  and  she  smiled  away 

my  pain. 
**  Conrage!"  said  she,  and  my  courage  leapt  within  me 

with  n  shock ! 
As  of  old,  when  spoke  the  prophet,  leapt  the  waters  from 

the  rock. 
Who  shall  say  that  love  is  idle  or  a  drawback  on  the  mind? 
Nay,  the  soul  which  <lares  to  scorn  it  hath  in  idle  dust 

reclined ! 
I  went  back,  and  in  the  chamber  piled  the  shapeless 

Adam-earth ; 
Piled  it  carelessly,  not  knowing  to  what  form  it  might 

give  birth. 
There  I  leaned  and  dreamed  above  it  till  the  day  went 

down  the  west. 
And  the  darkness  came  unto  me  like  an  old  familiar  guest. 
But  I  started!  for  a-sudden  came  a  rustle  through  the 

gloom! 
And  with  light,  like  morn's  horizon,  gleamed  the  far  end 

of  the  PKim! 
Then  a  heavy  sea  of  curtnin  in  a  tempest  rolled  away ! 
Blessed  Virgin !  how  I  trembled !   but  it  was  not  with 

dirimay ! 
And  my  eyes  grew  large  and  larger,  as  I  looked  with  lips 

apart ! 
All  my  senses  drank  in  beauty,  till  it  overflowed  my  heart ! 


There  it  stood,  a  living  statue !  with  its  loosened  locks  of 

brown ; 
In  an  attitude   angelic,  with  the   folded    hands    dropt 

down. 
But  I  could  not  see  the  features,  for  a  veil  was  hanging 

there. 
Yet  so  thin  that  on  the  forehead  I  could  trace  the  shade  of 

hair. 
Then  the  veil  became  a  trouble,  and  I  wished  that  it  were 

gonfr— 
And  I  spake— 't  was  bat  a  whisper—*'  Let  thy  features  on 

me  dawn !" 
Then  the  heavy  sea  of  curtain  stormed  again  across  my 

sight. 
And  it  left  me  wrapt  in  wonder,  and  it  left  me  wrapt  in 

night ! 
But  for  days  wherever  I  turned  me,  still  that  blessed  form 

was  there ; 
As  one  looketh  to  the  sunlight  then  beholds  it  everywhere. 
Now  for  days  and  days  I  labored,  with  a  soul  in  conrage 

mailed; 
And  I  wrought  the  nameless  statue,  but,  alas !  the  face 

was  veiled ! 
I  had  tried  all  forms  of  feature— every  face  of  classic  art ; 
Still  the  veil  was  there — I  felt  it  in  my  brain  and  in  my 

heart! 
T^en  again  I  left  the  palace,  and  again  I  met  Cristine, 
And  she  trembled  ns  I  told  her  of  the  vision  I  had  seen. 
And  she  sighed,  "  Ah  !  dear  Andrea,"  clinging  closely  to 

my  breast, 
"  Wliat  if  this  should  prove  a  phantom— sometliing  fearful, 

all  unblest ! — 
Something  which  shall  pass  between  ns !"  and  she  clasped 

me  with  her  arm ; 
"  Nay,"  I  answered,  "  love,  I  '11  test  it  with  a  most  angelic 

charm! 
Let  me  gaze  upon  thy  features,  love,  and  fear  not  for  the 

rest, 
These  shall  exorcise  the  spirit,  if  it  be  a  thing  unblest !" 
Then  I  harried  to  the  statue,  where  so  oAen  I   had 

failed— 
And  I  made  the  face  of  Cristine,  and  it  stood  no  longer 

veiled ! 
With  a  flush  upon  my  forehead,  then,  I  called  the  duke- 
he  came— 
And  in  rustling  silks  beside  him  walked  his  tall  and  stately 

dame. 
And  they  looked  upon  the  statue,  then  on  me  with  stem 

surprise ! 
Then  they  looked  upon  each  other  with  a  wonder  in  their 

eyes! 
"  What  is  this  ?"  spake  out  the  duchess,  with  her  gaze 

fixed  on  the  duke ; 
"  What  is  this?"  and  me  he  questioned  in  a  tone  of  sharp 

rebuke ! 
Like  a  miserable  echo,  I  the  question  asked  again — 
And  he  suid,  '*  It  is  our  daughter !  your  presumption  be 
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But  now  bursting  from  the  curtain,  in  her  jeweled  dress 

complete, 
Swept  a  maiden,  and  a-sudden  dropt  she  down  before  his 

feet! 
And   she   cried,   "My   father — mother — ciisi  aside   that 

frowning  mien ! 
And  forgive  my  own  Andrea!    And  forgive  your  own 

Cristine ! 
Oh  forgive  us!  for,  believe  me,  all  the  fault  is  mine 

alone  I" 
And  they  granted  her  petition,  and  they  blessed  us  ai  their 

own! 
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REBECCA    AND    BRIAN    DE    B  O  I  S-G  U  I  L  B  E  R  T. 


A    SCENE    FROM    IVANHOE. 


[see  engbavikg.] 


<*  Submit  to  my  fate !"  said  Rebecca  to  Brian  de 
Boia-Guilbcrt — •*  and,  sacred  Heaven  !  to  what  fate  ? 
embrace  thy  religion !  and  what  religion  can  it  be 
that  harbors  such  a  villain  ? — thou  the  best  lance  of 
the  Templars! — Craven  knight! — forsworn  priest! 
I  spit  at  thee,  and  I  defy  thee. — The  God  of  Abra- 
ham's promise  hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daugh- 
ter— even  from  this  abyss  of  infamy !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  lattice  window 
which  led  to  the  bartisan,  and  in  an  instant  aOer, 
stood,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  parapet,  with  not  the 
slightest  screen  between  her  and  the  tremendous 
depth  below.  Unprepared  for  such  a  desperate 
effort,  for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less, Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  intercept 
nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offered  to  advance,  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Remain  where  thou  art,  proud  Templar,  or  at  thy 
choice  advance! — one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  my- 
self from  the  precipice ;  my  body  shall  be  erushed 
out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity  upon  the  stones  of 
that  court-yard,  ere  it  become  the  victim  of  thy  bru- 
tality!" 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  ex- 
tended them  toward  heaven,  as  if  imploring  mercy 
on  her  soul  before  she  made  the  final  plunge.  The 
Templar  hesitated,  and  a  resolution  which  had  never 
yielded  to  pity  or  distress,  gave  way  to  his  admira- 
tion of  her  fortitude.  * '  Come  down,"  he  said,  *'  rash 
girl !  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer 
thee  no  offence." 

"  I  will  not  trust  thee,  Templar,"  said  Rebecca; 
''thou  hast  taught  me  better  how  to  estimate  the 
virtues  of  thine  Order.  The  next  Preceptory  would 
grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of 
which  concerned  naught  but  the  honor  or  the  dis- 
honor of  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden." 


**  You  do  me  injustice,"  exclaimed  the  Templar 
fervently ;  **  I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  which  I 
bear — by  the  cross  on  my  bosom — by  the  sword  on 
my  side — ^by  the  ancient  crest  of  my  fathers  do  I 
swear,  I  will  do  thee  no  injury  whatsoever  !  If  not 
for  thyself,  yet  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear !  I  will 
be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castltf  he  will  need  a  pow- 
erful one." 

"  Alas !"  said  Rebecca,  **  I  know  it  but  too  well- 
dare  I  trust  thee  ?" 

"  May  my  arms  be  reversed,  and  my  name  dis- 
honored," said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  "  if  thou 
shah  have  reason  to  complain  of  me !  Many  a  law, 
many  a  commandment  have  I  broken,  bat  my  word 
never." 

"1  will  then  trust  thee,"  said  Rebecca,  *'  thus  far ;" 
and  she  descended  from  the  verge  of  the  battlement, 
but  remained  standing  close  by  one  of  the  embrt^ 
sures,  or  machicollea^  as  they  were  then  called.— 
"  Here,"  she  faid,  *'  I  take  my  stand.  Remain  where 
thou  art,  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to  diminish  by  one 
step  the  distance  now  between  us,  thou  shalt  seetbst 
the  Jewish  maiden  will  rather  trust  her  soul  wilii 
God,  than  her  honor  to  the  Templar !" 

While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  firm  re> 
solve,  which  corresponded  so  well  with  the  expres- 
sive beauty  of  her  countenance,  gave  to  her  lodsi 
air,  and  manner,  a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than 
mortal.  Her  glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched 
not,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  instant  and  so  horrible; 
on  the  contrary,  the  thought  that  she  had  her  fate  at 
her  command,  and  could  escape  at  will  from  infamy 
to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper  color  of  carnation  to 
her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more  brilliant  fire  to  her 
eye.  Bois-Guilbert,  proud  himself  and  high-spirited, 
thought  he  had  never  beheld  beauty  so  animated  and 
so  commanding. 
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TO    G.    W.    F. 


BY  CALEB  LTOX,  OF  LYOXSDALE. 


Toil  on,  thou  lover  of  tlie  beautiful ;  a  imniu 
Such  a*  Raphael's  may  yet  be  thine. 

Arid  the  pjitliway  up  the  clilTi*  of  Fame, 
Yet  utill  aeceeftible  u  her  inmost  shrine. 

And  thon  candt  win  it — there  's  a  niche  for  thee  ; 

Chain  but  thy  paftsiona — ^let  thy  spirit  free. 
I  've  gazed  upon  thy  works  until  mine  eyes 


Are  misted  by  tlie  beauty  they  outpour  ; 

They  fill  with  marvelous  and  sweet  !$urpri«e 
My  throbbing  hentt,  till  earth'*  darkening  shurc 

Is  in  dim  vision  lost ;  while,  far  away. 
Peals  fonh  a  voice,  in  thrilling  tones  sublime 

"  He  is  not  one  who  labors  fur  a  day — 
But  his  creations  shall  outlive  all  lime.'' 


REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Thi  Misetlla$uous  Works  of  Sir  Jamts  Mackintosh.    PhUa- 
delphia.    Carey  f  Hart.    1  vol.    6vo. 

Roliort  Hall,  who  wae  a  per«)iial  frieml  of  Mrickiiititsh, 
and  who  talked  aiid  disputed  with  liim  on  every  subject 
under  heaven,  prummuced  hii*  intellect  more  analot^ous  to 
that  of  Bacon,  than  any  other  in  iniMlern  times.  The  Mime 
opinion  has  been  ol»curcly  hinted  by  others.  To  us,  it 
seems  that  the  comprehension  of  MuckinttMh  wns  not  »o 
much  the  comprehension  of  u  hirge  creative  intell'.'ct,  ns  a 
comprehension  resulting  from  extensive  acquirements  and 
an  unfiery  disposition.  As  far  as  his  recorded  conversa- 
tions and  published  writings  "  speuk  him,"  he  has  few 
pretensions  to  a  place  Inside  Bacon,  or  l>e«idc  Liebnitz. 
His  mind  wtu  bounded  by  liis  learning.  It  h:ul  neither  the 
vices  nor  the  strengtli  and  creativeness  of  Bacon's.  It 
was  essentially  a  judicial  mind ;  and  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  rare  conscientiousneu,  which  would  slirink  as 
readily  fn)m  perverting  an  author's  opinions  as  from  de- 
faming his  character.  He  was  a  diligent  seeker  ofter 
truths  discovered  by  others,  not  a  diMoverer  himself, 
lll-t  vojt  ncquisiiinns  were  stored  away  in  his  memory, 
not  assimilated  to  the  substance  of  his  mind.  With  great 
thinkers  learning  is  but  tlie  foundation  of  their  superstruc- 
ture— ^with  Mackintosh  it  was  liuth  foundation  and  super- 
structure. Besides,  his  mind  \vns  languid  in  its  move- 
ment, and  this  langnr>r  is  evident  in  the  laggring  motion  of 
his  style.  Even  in  the  Defence  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Argument  for  Teltier,  the  energy  is  rather  rhetori- 
cal than  impassioned  or  imagiiuitire.  He  had  not  the 
force  of  being,  which  characterizes  uenius,  in  whatever 
department  of  letters  or  science  it  may  be  exercised.  We 
are  aware  that  bis  works  arc  not  fair  reprcKcntatives  of 
his  powers,  and  that  his  reputation  ui  life  wtu  rather  Imsed 
on  whnt  he  was  to  do  than  what  he  had  di>ne;  but  still  he 
dr«s  not  give  in  his  writings  any  signs  indicative  of  high 
genius,  any  thing  in  which  we  can  perceiye  an  intellect 
"  Analogous  to  Bacon." 

A  gtNMl  portion  of  the  fame  of  Mackintosh  resulted  from 
the  love  which  his  rare  miKlcsly,  his  benevolence,  his  in- 
tegrity, excited  in  all  who  knew  him  or  read  his  writings. 
There  is  no  philosophical  writer  since  Pinto  whose  cha- 
racter ha5  such  a  charm  to  the  student.  The  moral*  of  his 
intellect  wus  perfect.  He  was  eminently  just  to  all,  ene- 
mies as  well  OS  friends.  Among  his  coteniporaries  we 
conceive  he  had  his  superiors,  or  at  least  his  equals,  in 
regard  to  mental  ixtwer — but  he  excelled  them  all  in  tem- 
perance and  freedom  from  partisan  spirit.  His  writings 
are  worthy  the  m<wt  attentive  study,  not  only  for  the  com- 
pact masses  of  knowledge  they  contain,  but  for  the  just, 
tolerant,  lirncficent  spirit  they  breathe.  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  mi>*ft>rtuncs  that  its  great  intellertii  are  not  suffi- 
ciently guided  by  moral  principles,  but  move  t(K>  readily  at 
the  berk  of  party,  vanity,  or  selfish  passion.  The  best 
braiuA  in  ahnmt  every  country  are  cnmniandud  by  the 
hiuhe>«t  bidder.  It  L*  hanlly  coiwiik're<l  imniornl  to  support 
lies  with  thoughts  and  distorted  fuels.  Tlie  world's  cor- 
ruption;*, thert'forc,  arc  p<jwerfully  sustuincfl  by  the  world's 
intellect.  iN'ow  the  writings  of  Mackintosh  are  valuable 
as  examples  (>f  what  might  bo  termed  the  conscience  of 
the  uiulenitunduig,  and  their  influence  will  long  be  felt  on 


the  cluiracter  of  thinkers.  Without  this  perfect  hone«ty  of 
purpose,  great  powers  are  as  liable  to  prove  curses  um 
blesciingA  to  the  world. 

The  present  collection  of  Mnckintttsh's  works  is  edited 
by  hi.4  son.  It  contuins  (with  the  exception  of  the  History 
of  England)  all  his  writings  which  the  editor  deems  of  the 
m'->st  value.  Among  these  are  the  IJfe  <if  Sir  Thoma* 
Mo«)re,  the  Diesertaii  m  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy, Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1088| 
Vindico?  Gallica>,  the  Speech  in  Defence  of  Peltier,  a 
number  of  articles  originally  conlribntod  to  the  Edinbui^ 
Review,  and  a  selection  from  his  Speeches  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons.  Tlie  publishers  have  compressed  the  tlireo 
volume:*  of  the  English  edition  into  one  hirge  octavo.  Wa 
trurft  it  will  have  a  circulation  in  this  country  commensu- 
rate with  its  merits.  The  amount  of  the  reliable  informa- 
tion which  the  volume  contains  is  very  great,  and  it  refer* 
to  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  including  history,  biography, 
politics,  criticism,  and  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Soiithey,  LL.D. 
{Lau  Poet  Laureate.)    A'ew  York :  1  vol.  8 to. 

The  present  etlition  of  Southey's  poetry  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  eight  fine  steel  engraving!. 
The  mechanical  execution  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  moft  elegant  and  compact  English  editions  of  the 
modern  poets.  The  htwik  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  cheapness.  It  contains  the  long  poema  of  Joan  of  ArCi 
Wat  iS'ler,  Medoc,  Thalaba,  The  Curse  of  Kehama, 
Roderick,  All  For  Ix>ve,  A  Tale  of  Paraguay,  Tlie  l^>et'a 
Pilgrimage,  and  the  Vision  of  Judgrment,  together  with 
some  two  hundre«l  minor  pieces,  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Tlic  etliti^m  also  includes  a  poem  never  liefore  pub- 
li:*hed  in  this  country,  entitled  "  Oliver  Newman,  a  New 
Englanri  Tale."  Only  a  portion  of  this  lost  wns  finished 
at  the  death  of  the  poet,  but  among  his  papers  the  plan  of 
the  whole  was  found,  and  is  here  published.  Wlien  wo 
consider  that  S«)uthey-s  prose  works  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  constitute  a  library  by  themselves,  the  fact  that 
he  als.')  wrote  the  tens  on  tens  of  thousand  lines,  of  which 
the  present  volume  is  made  up,  conveys  a  startling  im- 
pression of  his  almost  unparalleled  activity  of  intellect 
and  strength  of  will.  Of  no  other  man  can  it  be  more 
truly  said  tliat  he  wrote  to  live,  and  lived  to  write. 
Authorship  was  the  condition  of  his  being.  Any  one  of 
the  epics  in  thb  volume  might  have  been  to  most  other 
men  the  labor  c>f  years ;  but  Simthey  spawned  epics.  He 
seemed  to  write  a  poem  of  ten  thoueand  lines  as  easily  as 
Cnrew,  or  Suckling,  or  Barry  Cornwall,  would  have  niTit- 
ten  a  8«>ng.    B}Ton  said  of  him — 

He  has  writen  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  nnylNidy  knows. 

In  this  volume,  nl  least,  we  have  all  the  blank  verse. 

S.>nthey  used  to  l)e  classed  by  the  reviewers  with 
W<irdsworth  and  Coleridge,  as  a  "  I^ke  piMtt,"  and  liord 
Jeflrey  never  seems  to  have  perceived  his  essential  difler- 
ence  from  both.  It  is  hardly  poiwible,  one  would  think,  to 
rend  a  page  of  Simthey  without  seeing  that  the  '*'  Curse  of 
Kehama"  is  the  production  of  a  mind  as  different  (roDOLVVA^ 
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which  cre.'ited  ihe  "  Wliito  D<>c,"  lui  b«)lh  are  from  ihe 
miiul  which  produced  "  The  Ancient  Mariiiere."  Hut  all 
three  were  nccideiitiilly  nmiivclcil  us  perwinril  frieiidi*,  as 
egi>tiiUi,  H»  jfiiiit  RiifTcrcrtt  of  one  Rtunii  of  ridicule,  and  an 
bcliniginp  to  one  ti->ciet>-  of  mutual  adminitiou.  A»  a  poet 
of  sentiment,  retlecti.m,  and  iiimgtiiatiiiii,  Southey  it  in- 
ferior to  Ixith,  th:>ugh  from  the  crowd  of  fflillerind^  fancies 
in  mmie  of  hi.s  p'>cnw,  and  the  intere:»t  which  attaches  to 
them  OB  imrnitives,  he  maybe  more  read  \)u\n  either.  And 
perhaps  it  wouhl  he  well  if  he  were  more  popular  than 
he  is,  for  hi^  poems,  with  nil  their  defects,  are  admirable 
for  the  austere  purity  of  their  moral  tone,  and  the  general  j 
heulthiiicvs  of  the  !>ym|vitliies  they  excite.  Poetry  has  j 
been  called  the  "  devil's  wine,--  but  such  a  definition  would 
not  answer  for  Smthey's.  As  fur  as  he  clearly  understood 
Ihe  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  he  con- 
scientiously olwervefl  them  in  hi4  writing*.  We  liclievc  he 
wr>uhl  not  have  pnlilishe<1  a  line  which  lie  thought  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  or  bl:i>t  the  m'>ml  principles  of  his 
readers,  for  the  wealth  of  Kothsrhild  or  the  fame  of  Homer. 
But  though  liis  works  are  free  from  any  thing  liable  to 
recommend  sins  of  the  senses,  they  are  not  altogether  free 
from  uncharitablencss  and  spiritual  pride.  From  the 
union  of  severity  and  gentlenc-w  in  his  nature,  he  has  been 
called  a  kind  of  Saint  Dominick  on  one  side  of  his  mind, 
and  a  kind  of  Fench>n  on  the  other.  His  poems  as  well 
as  prose  show  U4  b«ith  of  these  sides. 

It  would  be  imposssble,  in  our  limits,  to  notiee  the 
various  poems  in  this  volume.  The  Cnrsc  of  Kchiiiua  and 
Roderick,  the  IjusI  of  the  Goths,  are  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  writings,  as  indicating  the  range  of 
his  powers.  Oliver  I^e^i-mnn  is  uol  equal  to  any  of  the 
others,  but  it  still  ha^  eulficient  excellence  to  reward 
pcrUiKiI.  There  are  indications  in  it  of  some  forcible  ch:i- 
racteriz.ition,  which  we  are  wrry  the  jx'ct  did  not  live  to 
complete,  as  charaeter  is  the  weak  point  of  hi^  genius. 
His  Mini  never  ran  ont  in  a  genial  current  lo  inform  other 
mcHles  of  being,  but  his  characters  were  generally  projec- 
tions from  his  own  heart  or  understanding,  and  stand  for 
did:ictic  truths  or  opinions.  In  Oliver  Newman  there  is 
much  dear  dciicription,  in  sweet  and  pure  langunge.  The 
lines  on  a  portrsiit  of  Oliver's  mother  are  a  i;o»k1  specimen : 

TliP  eyes  which  death  had  (juenched 

Kept  there  their  life  and  living  lustre  r(till, 

The  auburn  liK-kn,  which  mirrow's  withering  hand, 

Koreil.illin;:  time,  had  chan^eil  lo  early  pray, 

Di'iivirting  r'rmn  the  ivory  forchen<l,  fell 

In  rinulrMs  which  mi;<li(  tempt  the  breath  of  .May  ; 

The  lips,  uiiw  C"lil  as  clay, 

Seemed  to  breiithc  warmth  and  vernal  I'ragrancc  there  : 

The  cheeks  w«'re  in  tlieir  maiden  frohneos  lalr. 

Thus  had  the  liiimcr's  art  divine  preserved 

A  lieaiity  whidi  ironi  eiith  hud  px-.^ctl  away  ! 

And  it  had  cuu^'lit  thi-  miml  which  i;ave  that  face 

Its  surest  charm,  its  own  peculiar  grace. 

A  ui'Hli'st  nnen, 

A  meek  submi'viive  gentleness  serene, 

A  heart  <*ii  duty  stay'd,  !>«-date, 

Sitnple,  sincere.  aMer>tion:ite, 

Were  in  that  virgin  C'»uiiteiuuice  portrayed. 

The  following,  on  the  character  of  the  Indians,  contains 
a  fine  summ;iry  of  their  qualities : 

Cnit'iy,  d-'criiful,  nnirderous,  merciless: 

Vet  with  hiTiijc  qualities  unilowe<l. 

t^  'MtcMipt  of  ili.Mili,  surpassing  fortitndts 

IViiiniii*  ihriiiii;h  iill  priv;iii<iM«.  si-ll'-e  »ntn)l 

Kvi'M  oucli  :is  s'liiiis  aiul  s:i!jes  scarce  attain, 

Am'I  "i  ■'U'':ii'ii  (1  M-!<iiiiy  nt  .s  ml, 

Whi'li  iTtiiiM*  uii::ht  :i^>iult  nr  tempt  in  vain, 

Not  tn  be  ni'ived  by  pleasure  or  by  pain. 

Wu  cordL'dly  winh  this  volume  hucccss.  A  gixxl  library 
cilitinn  of  one  of  tlic  mrwi  prominent  poets  of  the  century 
shnuld  ever  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 


Poenu.    By  Carolitu  Soulhey.    A'eir  York :  WiUp  f  Pm- 
nam.    1  vol.  12mo. 


Mrs.  Southey  obtained  her  reputation  under  her 
name  of  Caroline  Btiwles.  Her  lines  on  the  **  Death  of 
an  Infant"  had  alm(jst  as  wiile  a  circulation  as  any 
p<M.>m  produced  within  the  present  century.  The 
clmracter  of  her  poetry  is  purity  of  thooght,  grace  of  o- 
pressiou,  and  a  certain  sweet  oflectionnteneas  of  fediag^ 
which  wins  upon  the  heart,  and  disarms  criiiciaiii.  Bit 
there  is  little  origijuil  force  of  fancy  and  imiginalifM  in 
her  pf>ems.  She  is  a  person  of  cfMisidemble  flmnni  of 
sensibility,  who  has  caiurht  the  tone  of  WoriUwortk  ad 
Southey,  and  gives  it  a  roeliNlioos  echo.  She  !■  nol  ■» 
goiKl  a  poetess  as  many  of  our  own  count!  i  women,  flhi 
falls  Itclow  "  Amelia,"  Mrs.  Osgood  and  Mra.  SgmmMf. 
Either  of  these  is  more  worthy  a  place  in  ft  "tibnrjcf 
choice  Ikm^s."  We  have  no  doubt,  howeyer,  thai  Ihl 
taMc,  simplicity,  and  odfectionnteneM  diqilayed  in  ttl 
vi'lumc  will  make  it  popular  with  a  large  nnmbv  of 
renders,  tn  whom,  in  poetry,  the  heart  is  every  thfan^  ni 
the  intellect  nothing.  The  true  poet,  it  has  bea 
remorketl,  has  a  heart  in  liis  head,  and  a  head  in  Ui  \ 


Potms.    By  Amelia.     Seeemd  Edition-^Sulmtgai. 
York.    D.  AjrpUUm  f  Co.    1  to/.    ISmo. 

This  elegant  edition  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poema,  tb«  < 
that  has  appeared  within  a  short  lime,  ia  Ihe  hen  of 
proofs  that  her  fine  feminine  genius  is  apprecialed  hfi 
countrymen.    Her  fame  is  well  deserved.    Hm 
teristics  of  her  pi>etry  oru  melody,  sentiment, 
fancy.    Every  thing  she  writes  seems  to  have 
in  music,  and  her  heart  to  gush  ont  in  song. 
to  lie  no  Itnr  to  the  cxprcssi'in  of  her  nature. 
of  her  own  sweet  will.    The  most  delicnle 
apt  est,  most  musical,  mcmt  expressive  language  aetMl 
always  in  waiting  upon  her,  to  adoni  any  ihoofhl  ev 
sec  rate  any  feeling  that  rises  in  her  mind,    ftrhips 
spontaneity,  this  facility  of  utterance,  will,  in  dM 
prevent  her  from  acquiring  the  height  of  fame  to ' 
her  genius  points.    S)ie  M*ould  go  deeper  if  d 
Ixuifcr  upon  her  thoughts.    Her  poems,  th(ia|^ 
with  lieantiful  fancies,  have  little  slmping  ii 
.Mjs^i  Harnit,  who  is  her  (>pp<-tfiite  in  almost  en 
tiiMihir,  occasionally  forces  out  from  her  chokedl 
teriiig  verse  an  imagination  of  the  utmost 
l>e:Mity,  iind  iniprefises  the  reader  more  deeply  then  If ' 
p:ige  had  all  the  glitter,  polifh.and  melody  of  Moore.   Wli^ 
wi'tilil  not  h:ive  Mr<».  Welby  imitate  Hiss  Barred,  hnt 
could  wish  tliiit  she  wouUi  occasiimally  deepen  her  Dm 
into  i mail inrit ion. 

Hnt  perhaps  this  criticism  is  but  an  nngratefnl  raCnm 
the  ple:isure  thut  her  liouutiful  and  sparkling  volume 
given  to  us,  in  ctunmon  with  a  thotisand  others.  The  b 
doubt le-is  places  her  among  the  first  of  American  pe 
and  i.t  full  of  promi»e.  In  speaking  iyf  a  mind  so 
as  herh,  we  can  phice  no  limit  to  the  excellence  she  WKf 
attain.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  her  present  poems  an 
so  evident,  ihil  she  nuiy  well  pardim  a  little  friendly  ai^ 
vice  regsinling  the  future  exercise  of  her  rare  powen. 
"  The  K:iiidK>w"  is  an  exquisite  piece.  **  Moliidia"  is  a 
fine  portrait : 

Her  vi»ice  was  sweet  as  the  voice  of  love, 

A  lilt  her  teeth  wi*rc  pure  as  pearls, 
While  her  j'<ireht-id  lay,  like  a  sii  jw-white  dove. 

In  a  nest  of  nut-brown  curls. 

The  lines  **  To  a  Lovely  Girl"  are  full  of  such  beauties 
as  these : 

Thou  art  not  beautiful,  yet  thjr  bine  e\ies 

Steal  o'er  the  heart  like  sunshine  o*er'  the  skies. 
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For  Henven,  that  piven  to  thee  ench  mental  gnroce, 
Hath  ■lamped  the  oiigel  cm  thy  sweet  youiig  face. 

For  O,  when  pnrc  oa  henven*8  sercnest  ikies, 
I%e  timid  soul  sits  pleading  in  thitu  eyes. 

The  iiky-lnrk  she  calls  finely,  "Bird  of  the  blue  snd 
breezy  dome.*'  Tlic  little  piece  entitled  "Tlie  First 
Peath  of  the  Household,"  is  full  of  tender  and  plaintive 
beauty.  "  The  Uttle  Step-Son"  is  like  two  of  the  lines 
eelebrating  the  iiillu  feUow's  happiness : 

His  day*  pnM  nfl'in  sunshine,  in  Innj^hter  and  in  song, 
As  careless  ns  a  summer  rill,  that  sings  itself  along. 

f 

We  might  go  through  the  sixty  pieces  which  constitute 
this  delightful  volume,  and  quote  somcihing  beautiful  and 
melodiiius  from  euch,  withtHit  dding  justice  to  the  uiclcKly 
or  beauty  of  any  one.  of  thnm— iind  we  therefore  p;iuse 
here.  We  congratulnie  the  great  "VVest  on  poswe.'wiiig  a 
poetess  so  replete  with  genhis  ns  Amelia,  and  we  feel 
Msared  tliat  in  wlintever  portion  of  the  country  her  volume 
appears,  it  will  be  sure  of  a  curdinl  welcome. 


A  Treatise  on  Atgfbra,  Containing  the  Latest  Improvements. 
Adapttd  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Charles 
TV.  Ilocl-lri/j  S.  T.  1).,  ProftSior  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronotny  in  Colvmbia  College^  New  York.  Nito  York. 
Harper  f  Brothers.    1  v<U.  Svo. 

Though  till*  book  hardly  comes  within  our  sphere  of 
criiici:«m,  its  value  as  an  important  nid  to  m;itheniitical 
knowledge  di.'serves  to  be  noted.  The  author,  an  Ameri- 
can professor,  lias  compiled  the  best  English  (reatise  on 
Algebra  extont.  No  lime  nor  labor  seem  to  have  been 
spare<l  in  making  it  complete.  The  different  works  in 
£ngli»h,  Frcnrh  and  German,  on  the  subject,  have  been 
carefully  cua-'ulted,  as  well  as  the  memoirs  of  scientific 
biKiief.  It  will  doubtless  supplant  all  other  works  cm  the 
■ciencf ,  now  in  popular  use,  both  in  thi^  country  and  in 
England. 

Spirit  of  the  Age^  or  Cotemporary  Portraits.  By  William 
Hazlitt.    New  York.     Wiley  ^  Putnam. 

This  is  one  (tf  IInzliit*s  moAt  noted  and  brilliant  produc- 
tions. It  contains  criticisms  un  Beutham,  G<>dwin,  Cole- 
riilge,  Ir\'ing,  Home  Tookc,  Scott,  Byron,  Southcy, 
Worduworth,  Muckintosh,  Mathers,  Gilford,  Ciimpbcll, 
Jeffrey,  Moore  and  tmme  others.  The  prejudices  of  the 
disappointed  niitbor  .'ind  libeled  politician,  are  allowed  in 
this,  as  in  Hnzliit's  other  b(N»ks,  to  warp  (KCPtrionully  the 
critical  (tpini'ins.  There  is  coiuiderable  truth  expressed 
with  great  bilterne>is,  and  much  questioiutble  criticism 
enforced  in  the  most  insulting  and  di)gni:iiic  expression. 
Few  of  the  eways  present  any  thing  like  harmonious  por- 
traits of  the  persons  they  describe.  But  the  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly brillunt,  contains  many  fine  and  true  thoughts,  is 
replete  with  examples  of  vigorous  anulysis,  and  overflf)ws 
with  point,  wit  and  personality.  The  prominent  defect 
b  a  lack  of  methodical  arrangement  in  the  enumerati(tn  of 
qnnlities.  The  finest  piiMvige  in  the  b<K>k  is  the  splendid 
leiitence  on  Coleridge,  beginning  on  pnge  41.  Of  the  ex- 
tent of  that  wonderful  pr>et'B  acquisitions,  and  the  \'arying 
nature  (if  his  studies,  a  good  idea  is  cimvcye<I  by  two  short 
■eotenees.  "  Tliere  is  no  subject  on  which  he  has  not 
touched,  none  on  which  ho  has  rej<led.  Hardly  a  specula- 
lion  has  been  left  on  record  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it 
•<«  hvisely  folde<l  up  in  -Mr.  Coleridge's  memory,  like  a  rich 

'  somewhat  tattereil  piece  of  tapestry:  we  might  add 

*h  more  seeming  than  real  extravagance)  that  scarce  a 

h*  can  pB4s  through  the  mind  of  man,  hut  its  sound 


has  at  some  time  or  other  passed  over  his  head  with  rost- 
ling  pinitms." 

The  sharpest  paper  in  the  volume  is  that  devoted  to 
Giflbrd,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  most  perti- 
nacious, severe  and  unscrupuhius  f)f  Hazlitfs  enemies. 
Tlie  force  f>f  the  satire  comes  from  its  concentrated  gall. 
It  rushes  off  into  none  of  that  splendid  rage  wliich  injures 
the  effect  of  the  satire  in  si.>me  of  the  other  portraits.  The 
only  remark  of  Gifford  against  Hazlitt,  which  excels  in 
picturesque  scorn  the  latter's  rejoinder,  is  that  in  which 
Hazlitt  is  compared  to  one  of  Broweru's  Dutch  boors,  sit- 
ting over  his  gin  and  tobacco  pipes,  and  fancying  himself 
a  Liebnitz.  This  strikes  at  once  Hazlitl's  presumption 
and  his  intemperajice. 


Scene  $  and  Songs  of  Social  Life.  A  Miseellnny.  By  Isaac 
Fitzgerald  Shepatd.  Boston:  Saxton  ^  Kelt.  1  vol, 
ISmo. 

Under  this  happy  title  Mr.  Shepard  has  collected  to- 
gether a  variety  of  interesting  tales  and  poems,  which  have 
mot  with  favor  as  originally  pnblitfhed  in  dilfereut  periodi- 
cals. The  pieces  are  well  written,  one  or  lw«i  of  them 
humorous  in  their  character,  and  alt  have  a  cood  moral 
uim.  The  volume  is  cleguuily  printed,  and  contains  many 
elements  of  popularity. 


Hintory  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  hy  the  Spaniards.  By  Bon 
Teles foro  de  TtutlM  y  Cofio.  Philadelphia:  Carey  ^ 
Hart. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  so  deeply  interesting,  ad- 
drcsifing  as  it  doen  iMith  the  iinai|;inaiifin  and  the  under- 
stimding,  that  a  much  worrte  Uiok  on  it  would  l»e  readable. 
There  is  little  in  the  present  work  to  commend  it  except 
the  subject.  The  style  of  the  narration  is  tolerably  cle:ir, 
the  persftnnges  tolend)ly  drawn,  and  some  m'tral  conimon- 
plnces  duly  set  at  certain  stages  of  the  volume,  to  warn 
the  reader  ug:iinst  falling  in  love  with  Pizurro's  modes  of 
conquering  unri  ruling  kingdoms.  .Mr.  Pre^cotl's  hintory 
of  the  same  event  will  probably  be  more  deserving  of  the 
name. 


ITis  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America.  Compiled 
and  Translated  from  the  Lettrrs  of  tht.  Frineh  Jesuits, 
with  ^,'utes.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Inxmham  Kip.  New 
York:  Wiley  f  Putnam,    i  vol.  V2mo. 

This  is  a  valuable  volimie,  very  nppropiiitely  included 
in  a  "  Liliary  of  Aniciican  Bmik*."  it  rt;l:itt;y  to  a  ix»rtion 
of  American  history  but  liiile  invcsiisr.-iinl,  but  full  of  ex- 
amples of  piety,  ze:il  and  heroism.  The  narrniives  in  the 
present  volume  have  nil  the  interest  nf  Indi.in  romance, 
with  the  further  n!comniend:ition  of  l-eing  true.  Tlie 
editor,  though  of  ihe  Protestant  miuietry,  doi.-»  full  justice 
to  the  moral  valor  and  exalted  zeal  of  i!ie  Catholic  mis- 
sioiuiries. 

Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  By  T.  B.  Thorpe.  One  vol. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  ^  Hart. 

This  is  a  spirite*!  Account  of  the  Mexi'*nn  War,  by  the 
Author  of"  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter,"'  who  has  passed 
the  sununer  in  the  camp  of  Gcner.il  Taylor. 

Nurs*ry  Rhymes^  etc.    Philadelphia :  G.  B.  Zieber  ^  Co. 
A  thin  octavo  volume,  bcnutil'nlly  printeiland  illustrated. 
The  most  attractive  of  the  h«»lyday  lxH>ks  for  children  pub- 
lished this  season. 
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The  Poems  of  WiHiam  CulUn  Bryant :  Ccmplttt  jEditum. 
lllustrattd  hy  Engravings  on  Steely  from  Original  Pictures 
Ky  Lniutze.  On*  Volume,  Octavo.  PkiladelphiOf  Cany  f 
Hart. 

Of  nil  the  Imoki*  frtim  the  fnreign  or  Americon  prew 
thnt  Imvc  hceu  iMued  for  the  npprunching  "  ftca^on  of  giv- 
ing g>t1>i,*'  not  one  that  we  hnve  lecn  cn»  be  compared 
with  ihifl  msignlGcent  eitiiioii  of  fhv  complete  work»  of  r»ur 
great  iiaiioiitti  poet.  Wo  liavu  received  a  copy  of  it  nt  loo 
Into  a  day  to  i»iilcr  upon  niiy  criiicism  of  it«  conieiil.'*  in  our 
present  utunber,:ind  indeed  it  ifl  »Oiircelynec«MHry  th:it\i'e 
should  do  «>,  «nrc  wc  have  »o  frequently  in  former  vol- 
umes dwelt  upon  the  tanftcendent  moriiH  o(  Mr.  Brynnt's 
poetry;  and  our  readers  have  htid  Kuch  opportuuitie* of 
hecominj:  acquainted  with  his  genius  through  hi:*  coniribn- 
tions  to  our  magiizine.  The  portrait,  in  this  c<lition,  en- 
graved in  the  lliicM  Myle  of  Cbenuy,  iif  lun  leasailnii ruble 
a0  a  likcneM  than  as  a  work  of  urt ;  aiul  aJl  the  nineteen 
other  engravings,  after  Ijeutze'^  drawings,  are  quite  equal 
to  any  thing  in  the  nio^l  tfumpluously  illustrated  workit 
from  London  end  Pitri«.  In  every  respect  the  volume  id 
an  honor  to  America. 


respective  victim*,  und  «ometiraeT>  of  m>vtt  ^spirited  and 
graphic  fkelche:)  in  thnt  peculiar  and  pii]ii:int  ^tyle  whir: 
forniB  the  most  natii>nnl  part  of  iMir  Iiternturr.  The  iuuik* 
of  Thorpe,  Frank  Forester,  Sililey,  Kenthill,  Girciud,  urti 
n  host  of  other  conlrihntorK  of  equal  merit,  ure  'ziiovig-;  i. 
gunmntee  their  valne  ami  attract ivenfOA. 

The  drew  of  the  liook  b  worthy  of  it.'$  intercTct  and  pi>«i- 
ti«»n.  The  phite«  which  adorn  it  are  anions  iliv  mi-st  I-rii- 
liantnnd  mftccMfuI  i*perinienii<if  the  art  trf  wiXmI  cugrir- 
ing  that  we  have  iieen  in  thiii  cotnitry,  and  are  ^et  •itfi- 
adv:uiluge  by  the  clear  type  nnd  wliiio  paper  thrn!::l 
which  they  .ire  scatteretl.  The  binding  is  slidwy  but  ir. 
tihle.  awl  the  whole  w«»rk  eminently  worthy  the  pl.trc  li 
wdl  immediately  U0«>iMne  in  thelibrary  of  every  vpurtHina. 


Insfruetians  to  Youn^  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns 
and  Shootint:,  try  Lieut* nant-Colonel  P.  Ilawker.  Frmn 
the  Xinth  London  Edition.  To  ichich  is  Add*d  the  Hunt- 
ing  nnd  Shooting  of  yurlh  Awerica^  teith  DrscriiHions  of 
thr  Aniimiln  and  Birds,  Cart/ully  Collntrdfrom  Authtntie 
Soi'rrrs.  By  William  T.  PorUr.  E^q..  Editor  of  the  N. 
V. '' Spirit  of  the  riw«.«,"  .J-c.  With  JUusimtions.  I  to/. 
^i-o.,  pp.  -VJO.    Philadtlphia :  Lea  ^  Blanchiirtl.  I^IQ. 

We  have  often  felt  »urprL*cd  that  thi*  w(»rk  wa«  not 
rcpublifhi'd  h«'rp,  M'hen  every  ephemer«l  pnnbirtion  of 
the  Fiondon  pres*  \*  t^t  rcffuliirly  and  immediately  repro- 
duced. Kvi'u  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  !>e  a  standard  and 
'•ln*«cal  Ijook  among  i^p'irTsnifn,  we  would  "inder«tand  it 
from  Ihe  fact  th'ii  ii  has;  j-ioikI  ii<  ground  tince  ISII  nijstinRt 
all  rival  pri«(hn*lioMfi.  iiirrci-ing  in  v;duc  with  cin'h  new 
edition,  nnd  dt'tcrntiuati'ly  bronglii  up  with  idl  the  s'lcce-*- 
•iv:  iinproyenienta  ih.il  huve  revi>Iuli'nized  thi.*  nobU*  art 
of  viii'rii'  sinre  th*»  diite  of  it.-i  firjil  nppeanince.  Such 
bein^  liie  i':u.'i>«  'if  the  caH^,  our  rec(>nmiend:itii)n  would  l*e 
superlluoMs.  lor  IlMwker's  n:inic  i«  a?*  a  liriur<eh<jld  word 
Willi  «'very  true  -portsnifin  in  eiilier  country.  We  like 
hi?i  'tyle  ;  it  h:i-  flir  true  lirnrty  "  g-*  ahc:id"  i'nerg\-  about 
It.  with  iui  of.N-M>iou;iI  u-l  ufpltMsrint  rouiflini-»<«,  wliirh 
jsui'san  old  "iMrlsuinn.  :!ud  which  i«  felt  at  one-  by  nil 
br.'ther-  of  ilie  phI  and  jrnu. 

If  Hawker  !■»  tlni!*  held  dear  by  the  crnfl  in  Knfjland, 
Wni.  T.  PiTiiT  in  not  b'-s  kiudly  rei,'arde«l  liere.  No  one 
who  his  «vr  liMi'.  !u'i-C":.^  to  tli:il  mosi  lively  nnd  nuui>lng 
jourujil.  the  ''Spirit,"  of  wbirb  hr  [<  the  pre-idin;4  •.'•■nin*, 
will  lie»iiali:  to  re«'eive  wlnlever  lia*  the  authority  nnd 
sanetioM  of  liii«  niinit".  Nor  b  i;i»  Ii«  been  <'onlent  nien-ly  to 
give  hi>*  name  to  the  title;  the  b«nik  i»  m'Wt  thon Highly 
ei!itf;d.  A  Ifirgi-  pi^iriiou,  ri'lritiug  m  th«'  gnmc-laws,  the 
pursuit  of  wild  fi>wl  on  the  cfKiftf'of  Knglandand  France, 
ant!  n«iny  otlu*r  subjenm,  of  lut  iuTere^t  to  thr  reader  in  thi.-* 
Country,  li;ivr  boon  jinlici'»n«ly  omiltnl,  nnd  their  phce* 
•inppli'-d  with  niitii.-r  relaliii!;  to  the  inninnenible  V!iri(*lie<t 
oi'buiiliiiir  mill  "ii'Hiiing,  uukiiown  eN'ewliure,  which  are 
presented  by  ilii-  wiile  rxprin.xu  «»f  our  territoric*,  fnini 
Alaiut.'  t«»  'r«x:i<,  nnd  fniu  i!ie  IIuds<»n  to  thu  VeiUtw 
fSroin-.  Tb**  Miii'UMt  "if  lln-if  phjiniri-*  may  b**  e:«tiinnted 
from  the  t'ric-i  lii.-ii  out  tif  tin;  XW  p:ip;e-«  of  which  this  edi- 
tion ciiHi'i-t'',  'I-o  are  .\ni'-ri<:iui.  Tlir-fe  consist  sonietinien 
of  Hiieeiu'-t  :ind  cle:ir  instructions  for  the  L>aggiiig  of  the 


East  Jtrtey  umdtr  the  Proprietary  Gortrnpntnts  :  B»  Wil- 
liam A.  Wkitehttul.  PuUished  by  the  Snr  Jrr^ty  Ili<io- 
rical  Society.  Philcutelphia,  ToWHf^nd  Ward,  .Vcufi 
Fourth  Striet. 

This  volume  cnntiiins  n  narrative  of  eveutiK  c(>nn>-ctf>; 
with  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  province  i-i  l-i*; 
Jersey,  (which  in  the  early  culuniul  tinicK  hud  a  Mt>]):ir;i!c 
g"vernmeni  nnd  was  in  alnlo^t  evi-ry  resitect  dirttin-t  fn-tn 
West  Jersey.)  until  the  surretuler  of  lUr  governtiu'iii  :■» 
the  cn>wn  in  ITCS,  ilra wn  principnily  t'nMn  oriijiiial  *  Mui-f* ; 
with  an  appendix,  in  whieli  i««  now  first  rrpriiiie  I  fnm 
the  original  edition  of  lOSi,  '•  The  M«»ib'l  of  the  <i«»viTn- 
mcut  <if  I'^ist  New  Jersey,  in  America,*'  by  Gfirt^c  Soi-t, 
of  Piil(K'hie.  The  New  Jer«-y  Ilistoriral  SKMt;iy,  ikf 
vrtiich  JiiVtiec  H«vnblo\ver  i*  Provident.  Urn  iii  i!s  coin- 
mitlce  of  publication  our  brethren  Cluirltrs  King  and  Wil- 
li:im  H.  Kinney,  wh'xe  names  give  nMunince  of  tln'  vniue 
of  every  thing  Itcaring  their  iTiiprim-'itur.  Tlie  Iwv-k  Ik-- 
fore  n^  Ecenis  to  have  been  prep:iTr-l  with  grt-.il  laliir.  mih! 
excellent  jiMlginent,  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  nnothrr  aciive 
iMTicer  of  the  so<Mely.  Its  conif'nf>,  Ihoncli  ju  <  'km-  rc- 
sp^Tts  <ild,  hrive  remarkable  frcshncsi*,  liaviuf:  l:een  imu-'i-ii 
byaiiy  of  the  eirlier  liislori.ois  (>f  the  -i.-.ip.  Tli>'  !•  ■■■k  i* 
well  priulC'l,  is  illiistrat'-d  by  ^t:ver■.ll  ciiiii»u>  i- •;  iiiiil 
nuips,  :iud  we  h"pe  will  be  mt  well  r^ci'ived  a-i  ii'  i  n- 
c  lurngc  the  »•  cii;ty  to  prjceed  with  "tlier  pii!  [ii ..-.ti  i  <  "f 
the  mme  character. 


KAS4UIONS  FOR  DKGKMBKK. 

ToiT.KTTF  UK  ViLi.E.  Robe  of  j^rceii  vel\».',  orii  nll•■l.t.^l 
on  the  ffJMii  r)i"  the  skirt  with  two  row*  "t  ll.n-.i:  ;.i«  «•. 
di-posc'l  ti)  resemble  tliat  on  an  iij>riin.  v'W '■'''•''' -'i  \vj:h 
bow«  of  s:irceii("l  ribbon  between,  cor>;i;^o  li:it.  i;irri'-.l 
high,  iiUvl  roimlud  ai  the  jv.Uil.  I'kit  -letV'.>.  o;ii;n  i.i 
the  elb-iw,  Imrdcrcd  wi'.h  bl;i<;k  iar»-,  ;iMd  »!i;j\\i:  w:li> 
little  hi'.iiiir  <'"nls — iniMlisi  inider->b'."ve-.  f?"i.iwl  -r 
mruitle.  cf  slulTlike  the  ilvveij  orn:imeni«Al  wiili  iw  )  r-w-* 
of  black  Lire,  nnd  fitbtchCil  in  front  with  a  bow.  Il-it  of 
while  crape,  covere^l  with  two  rowb  of  lace,  anil  iTua- 
mented  with  a  long  fe'iihcr,  attached  by  a  very  i.iriic 
circle,  or  llowcr  of  oarecnel  ribbon,  (ehof^  ch  rulMin^.'.  i.  ^c 
ribbon  inside. 

Anotuek.  Gray  ?:ircenet,  very  clear,  ornamcnti  .1  wiih 
three  flounces,  indente<l  at  the  bi>ttom,  nnd  each  iriiuiii>.<1 
ttl  the  t(ip  with  embroiilery  en  sontacht .  Cor-ace  11  ii.  :ijtd 
very  high,  with  an  indented  I lack,  forming  <<u  thi  arr.i  u 
pcculi:ir  ijujentation  {jocA'tyt)  and  gnrnii>hed  with  em- 
brojilery  en  snntnche.  JSIeevea  flat,  ninl  t  in!ir"i.!«;rtil  ni 
Min'arAi!,  the  whole  length.  Cnshmcrc  warf.  Sir.iw  h.ii, 
ornamented  wiih  doubled  ri»c  crHpc ;  umloni  nn'-nied  wi:':-. 
a  saicuiiet  ribUm  around  the  cronii. 
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